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ADAMS,  John,  second  president  of  the  United 
States,  was  boin  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  Oct.  30  (old 
style  19),  1735,  .sou  of  John  and  Susanna  (Boylstoii) 
Adams.  His  father  (1091-1760)  was  a  well-to-do 
farmer,  an  ofHcer  in  the  niili(ia  in  early  life,  and 
afterward  deacon  of  the  church  and  selectman  of 
the  town  of  Braintree  ;  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
Peter  Boylston  of  BrooUtine,  and  granddaughter  of 
Tliomas  "Boylston,  a  noted  Boston  merchant.  The 
fa)nily  had  held  a  reputable,  although  not  a  promi- 
nent, po-sitiou  from  the  foundation  of  the  Massachu- 
setts colony — being  for  the  most  part  small  farm- 
ers— but  its  standing  was  liighly  esteemed  by  Pres. 
Adams  himself,  who  once  remarked  that  his  aristo- 
cratic tendencies  found  a  better  foundation  in  "  de- 
scent from  a  line  of  virtuous,  independent  New  Eng- 
land farmers  for  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  "  than 
"from  regal  or  noble  scoundrels  since  the  flood." 
The  earliest  American  ancestor  was  Henry  Adams, 
who,  in  December,  1640,  received  a  grant  of  forty 
acres  at  Braintree,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  tlie 
brother  of  Thomas  Adams,  of  Plymouth,  England, 
one  of  the  original  grantees  of  the  Massachusetts 
charter  and  assistant  to  both  Govs.  Cradock  and 
Winthrop.  From  him  the  line  of  descent  runs 
through  his  son,  Joseph  Adains  (1636-94),  a  select- 
man of  the  town  of  Braintree  and  surveyor  of  liigh- 
ways,  and  his  wife,  Abigail  Baxter ;  through  their 
son,  Joseph  Adams  (1654-1737),  also  a  fai-mer  and  se- 
lectman of  the  town,  and  his  second  wife,  Hannah, 
daughter  of  John  Bass  and  granddaughter  of  John 
Alden,  of  Plymouth  ;  and  through  their  son,  John 
Adams,  the  elder.  John  Adams,  2d,  was  educated 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Joseph  Marsh,  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Braintree,  and 
Joseplr  Cleverly,  sometime  reader  of  the  local  Epis- 
copal church.  He  entered  Harvard  College,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1755  ;  his  family's  social  stand- 
ing— not  his  own  scholastic  attainments,  as  some  have 
■  asserted — rating  him  fourteenth  In  a  class  of  twenty- 
four.  Among  his  classmates  were  John  Wentworth, 
baronet  and  royal  governor  of  New  Hampsliire 
and  Nova  Scotia  ;  William  Browne,  judge  of  the 
Massachusetts  supreme  court ;  David  Sewall,  .iudge 
of  the  U.  S.  district  court  for  Maine,  and  Samuel 
Locke,  president  of  Harvard  College  (1770-73). 
Shortly  after  graduation  he  became  teacher  of  the 
"circuit"  grammar  school  at  Worcester,  where  he 
remained  for  somewhat  over  a  year,  instructing,  as 
he  says  "a  large  number  of  little  runtlings,  just  ca- 
pable of  lisping  ABC,  and  troubling  the  master," 
and,  as  shown  by  his  diary,  pondering  deeply  over 
questions  of  theology  with  a  possible  view  of  enter- 
ing the  ministry.  In  the  end,  however,  his  "lib- 
eral "  views  on  theology,  coupled  with  his  great  am- 
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bitions  and  decided  interest  in  public  and  secular 
affairs,  determined  him  to  renounce  this  intention, 
and  he  entered  upon  the  studj'  of  law  in  the  office 
of  James  Putnam,  of  Worcester.  On  Nov.  6,  1758, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  .in  Boston,  where  he  at 
once  entered  upon  professional  practice.  With  what 
earnestness  he  took  up  the  serious  duties  of  active 
life  we  may  gather  from  his  diary,  in  which  he 
sagely  advises  himself  to  "let  no  trifling  diversion 
decoy  you  from  your  books  ;  no  girl,  no  gun,  no 
cards,  no  flutes,  no  violins,  no  dress,  no  tobacco,  no 
laziness."  Tliis  determination  to  succeed,  coupled 
with  the  favorable  circumstances  of  comparatively 
few  lawyers  and  the  deeply-rooted  litigious  habit  of 
the  times,  rapidly  brought  him  into  prominence  and 
comparative  competence  ;  he  also  filled,  during  the 
first  tenj'earsof  his  career,  several  local  offices  (select- 
man, assessor  and  overseer  of  th  e  poor  for  the  town  of 
Braintree) — honors  which  ' '  indicate  that  a  young  man 
is  well  thought  of  by  his  neighbors."  Another  fac- 
tor in  the  development  of  his  character  and  career 
was  a  fervid  patriotism  and  keen  insight  into  the 
general  trend  of  public  events  which  enabled  him  to 
early  outline  the  possibilities  and  future  pohcy  of 
the  American  colonies  in  dealing  with  their  internal 
affairs.  In  1756,  when  but  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  long  before  the  general  popular  discontent  had 
developed  into  a  desire  for  separation  from  the  mother 
country,  he  wrote  to  a  filend  these  almost  prophetic 
words:  "Soon  after  the  reformation  a  few  people 
came  over  into  the  new  world  for  conscience'  sake. 
Perliaps  this  apparently  trivial  incident  may  transfer 
the  great  seat  of  empire  into  America.  It  looks 
likely  to  me  ;  for  if  you  can  remove  the  tni-bulent 
Gallicks,  our  people,  according  to  the  exactest  com- 
putations, will  in  another  century  become  more  nu- 
merous than  England  itself.  Should  this  be  the 
case,  since  we  have,  I  may  say,  all  the  naval  stores 
of  the  nation  in  our  hands,  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain 
the  mastery  of  the  seas,  and  then  the  united  foice  of 
all  Europe  will  not  be  able  to  subdue  us.  The 
only  Tvaj  to  keep  us  from  setting  up  for  our- 
selves is  to  disunite  us.  Divide  et  impera.  Keep 
us  in  distinct  colonies,  and  then  some  great  men 
in  each  colon)^  desiring  the  monarchy  of  the 
whole,  they  would  destroy  each  other's  influence 
and  keep  the  country  in  equilihria."  James  Otis' 
brilliant  speecli,  in  1761,  against  the  writs  of  assist- 
ance still  further  added  to  his  passionate  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  true  freedom;  and  when,  four  years 
later,  the  entire  colony  rose  in  protest  against  the 
arbitrary  enactments  of  the  stamp  act,  he  f  omid  him- 
self suddenly  brought  forward  as  a  popular  hero. 
Although  tlie  mob  violence  of  the  people  of  Boston 
— the  destruction  of  the  houses  of  stamp-distributor 
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Oliver  and  Gov.  Hutcbinson — thoroughly  revolted 
him,  he  became  the  leader  of  the  nuilcoutents  of 
Braiiitree,  drawiui;  up  and  circulating  a  petition  for 
a  town-meeting,  which  at  his  iustaace  imanimously 
adopted  instructions  to  its  representative  in  the  gen- 
eral court  iu  relation  to  the  matter.  These  resiilu- 
tions,  being  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
were  adopted  by  forty  other  towns  of  the  proviuce; 
and  John  Adams,  thus  becoming  a  public  character, 
^^■as  appointed  of  counsel  for  the  city  of  Boston,  with 
Jeremiah  Gridleyand  James  Otis,  to  present  a  me- 
morial praying  the  governor  and  council  to  remove 
the  obstructions  placed  upon  court  and  commercial 
business  as  a  I'eprisal  for  the  general  refusal  to  use 
the  stamps.  On  this  occasion  his  colleagues  con- 
tented themselves  with  references  to  the  charter 
rights  of  tlie  colonists  violated  by  the  governor  in 
closing  the  courts  ;  but  Mr.  Adams  exceeded  both  of 
them  in  the  strength  aud  daring  of  his  argument, 
advancing  the  now  famous  proposition  that  the  stamp 
act  was  invalid  as  ' '  not  being  iu  any  sense  our  act, 
we  never  having  conseuted  to  it,"  which,  then 
brought  forward  almost  from  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment,  he  subsequently  elaborated  by  reading 
and  stud}'  into  an  abiding  princijile  of  American  law. 
Later,  as  counsel  for  John  Hancock,  who  was  being 
sued  for  duties  on  a  ca.se  of  madeira,  lauded  at  night 
in  deflance  of  the  authorities,  he  argued  similarly, 
on  the  law:  "My  client  never  consented  toil;  he 
never  voted  for  it  himself,  and  he  never  voted  for 
any  man  to  make  such  a  law  for  him."  A  few  days 
after  his  argument  before  tlie  council,  a  Sunday,  he 
makes  this  entry  in  his  diary:  "At  home  to-day, 
studying  into  taxation  without  consent."  About  the 
same  time  he  began  to  contribute  articles  on  taxation 
to  the  Boston  "  Gazette,"and  some  of  his  arguments 
were  reprinted  in  the  London  papers,  greatly  to  the 
increase  of  his  reputation.  His 
legal  practice  was  also  in  a  pros- 
perous condition,  and  he  was 
frequently  letained  in  notable 
cases  ;  his  keen  presentation  of 
legal  principles  and  high  ora- 
torical powers  being  considered 
an  almost  certain  means  of  suc- 
cess. Among  other  oa\iscs  he 
was  retained,  iu  1770,  to  defend 
Capt.  Preston  for  his  share  in 
the  Boston  massacre,  and  se- 
cured his  acquittal  in  spite  of 
the  great  prejudice  existing  in 
regard  to  the  affair.  His  own 
active  sympathies  with  the  pat- 
riot cause  seemed  no  bar  to  the 
conscientious  preparation  and 
pleading  of  the  case;  his  excu.se 
probably  beiug  his  abhorrence 
He  also  defeuded  the  seven  sol- 
diers indicted  with  Preston,  and  secured  the  acquit- 
tal of  five.  The  same  year  saw  Adams  elected  to 
the  general  court;  but,  after  a  brief  and  brilliant 
career,  in  course  of  which  lie  was  freq\iently  con- 
sulted by  Gov.  Hutchinson  on  important  matters  of 
administration,  he  resigned.  Thereafter  he  became 
more  and  more  prominent  as  adviser  and  leading 
spirit  of  tlie  patriot  part}',  writing  numerous  power- 
ful articles,  especially  tho.se  on  "The  Independence 
of  the  Judiciary,"  criticising  the  action  of  parlia- 
ment in  ordering  that  the  .salaries  of  .iudges  be  paid 
by  the  crown,  and  not  by  the  colony,  as  had  been  the 
practice.  On  the  organization  of  the  first  continental 
congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  he  was 
chosen  by  the  provincial  assembly  a  represeulalive 
for  Massachusetts,  together  with  James  Bowdoin. 
Samuel  Adams,  Thomas  Gushing  and  Robert  Treat 
Paine.  Of  this  gathering,  he  wrote:  "It  is  such 
an  a.ssembly  as  never  before  came  together  ou  a  sud- 
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den  in  any  pait  of  the  world.  Here  are  fortunes, 
abilities,  learning,  eloquence,  acuteness  equal  to  any 
I  ever  met  with  "in  my  life.  Here  is  a  diversity  of 
religions,  educations,  manners,  interests  sue!/  as  it 
would  seem  impossible  to  unite  in  one  line  of  con- 
duct." It  seems  clear,  also,  from  his  diary  and  let- 
ters, that  he  was  at  this  time  neither  settled  on  any 
distinct  course  of  action  nor  fully  confident  of  abil- 
ity and  attainments  sufHcieut  to  cope  with  the  issues 
at  hand.  Indeed,  some  months  previous,  April  9, 
1774,  he  had  writteu  to  James  Warren  expressing  the 
opinion.  "  that  there  is  not  spirit  enough  on  either 
side  to  bring  the  question  to  a  complete  decision,  and 
that  we  shall  oscillate  like  a  pendulum  and  fluctuate 
like  the  ocean  for  many  years  to  come,  and  never 
obtain  a  complete  redress  of  American  grievances, 
nor  submit  to  an  absohite  establishment  of  parlia- 
mentary authority,  but  be  trimming  between  both, 
as  we  have  been  for  ten  years  past,  for  more  years 
to  come  than  you  aud  I  shall  live.  Our  children 
may  see  revolutions  and  be  concerned  aud  active  in 
effecting  them,  of  which  we  can  form  no  conception." 
None  the  less,  he  devoted  himself  heartily  to  all 
measures  looking  toward  resistance  of  Great  Britain, 
taking  prominent  part  in  most  of  the  debates,  and 
drafting  such  important  documentsas  its  famous  reso- 
lutions on  colonial  riglits,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
memorable  session  returned  home  to  participate  with 
equal  vigor  iu  the  Massachusetts  revolutionary  pro- 
vincial assembly  at  Concord,  which  moved  to  seize 
the  public  revenues,  appointed  committees  of  safety, 
and  provided  for  the  arming  of  forces  for  hourly  ex- 
pected conflicts.  He  also  continued  his  contributions 
to  the  public  press,  especially  a  series  in  answer  to 
the  loyalist  arguments  of  Massachusettensis  (David 
Leonard)  under  the  pen-name  of  Novanglus,  which 
reviews  the  policy  of  Govs.  Bernard  and  Hutchinson, 
and  strongly  sets  forth  the  rights  and  grievances  of 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  province.  The  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  removed  the  last  shadow  of  d(.iubt  in 
his  mind  on  the  possibility  of  reconciliation,  and  he 
accoi'dingly  addressed  himself  with  renewed  spirit 
to  the  work  of  stimulating  congress  to  the  most  de- 
cisive measures  in  preparation  for  the  inevitable  con- 
flict, and  to  cease  sending  useless  petitions  to  the 
king  and  parliament ;  thus  this  second  congress  vir- 
tually declared  war  against  England ,  and  very  largely 
under  his  influence.  In  a  letter  written  at  this  crisis, 
Adams  declares:  "The  die  is  now  ca.st.  I  have 
pas.sed  the  Rubicon.  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  sur- 
vive or  perish  with  my  country  is  my  tuialterable 
determination."  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  hard 
worker,  rendering  especially  valuable  services  as  a 
member  of  the  naval  committee,  for  which  he  pre- 
pared a  body  of  rules,  still  in  force  as  the  basis  of 
the  jireseut  naval  code  of  the  United  States,  and 
served  also  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  war  aud  as 
meinlier  of  the  committees  on  declaring  independ- 
ence and  on  foreign  relations.  During'his  sixteen 
months  in  cougress  he  was  untiring  in"  the  faithful 
performance  of  duty,  his  custom  "being  to  rise  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  to  work  until  ten  at 
night.  Among  his  other  services  was  his  bolil  and 
diplomatic  sti'oke  in  suggesting  George  Washington 
for  the  chief  command,  although  greatly  to  thedis- 
appointment  of  Jnlin  Hancock  and'oihers  of  his  fel- 
low New  Eiiglanders  ;  thus  disarming  the  obvious 
hostility  tm  the  part  f>f  the  southern  provinces  to 
Massachusetts,  and  practically  committing  Virginia 
to  the  policy  of  resistance  and  the  cause  of  independ- 
ence. He  had  previously  succeeded  in  persuading 
congress  to  adopt  the  army  then  engaged  in  besieg- 
ing the  British  forces  in  Boston;  "thus  laying  the 
real  foundation  of  an  American  army,  and  further 
preparing  the  several  colonies  for  elTectual  and  united 
action.  He  was  the  first  to  move  the  adoption  of  self- 
government  by  each  of  the  colonies,  believing  that 
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the  iuevitablu  result  would  be  a  confederation  and 
then  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  aud  <jn  Maj'  15, 
1776,  he  carried  the  proposition  through  congress  by 
a  large  vote.  When  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  signed,  July  4,  1776,  Adams  remarked : 
"  It  will  be  the  most  memorable  epf.ich  in  the  history 
of  America.  It  ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp 
aud  parade,  with  shows,  games,  guns,  bells,  bonfires, 
from  one  end  of  this  continent  to  the  other,  and  from 
this  time  forevermore.  You  will  think  me  trans- 
ported with  enthusiasm,  but  I  am  not.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  toil  and  blood  and  treasure  that  it  will 
cost  us  to  nuxintain  this  Declaration  and  support  and 
defend  these  states,  yet  through  all  the  gloom  1  can 
see  the  ravishing  light  and  glory  ;  I  can  see  that  the 
end  is  worth  more  than  all  the  means,  and  that  pos- 
terity will  triumph  in  this  day's  transactions,  even 
althougii  we  shall  rue  it,  which  I  trust  to  God  we 
shall  not."  The  optimism  of  Adams  regarding  the 
outcome  of  the  situation  in  which  the  congress  had 
placed  itself  must  have  had  its  effect  upon  those 
about  him.  The  loss  of  New  York  and  the  retreat 
through  New  Jersey  excited  in  him  more  indignation 
than  discouragement.  He  took  comfort  in  every 
item  of  favorable  intelligence,  and  made  out  of 
every  disaster  an  occasion  for  urging  amendment  in 
those  particulars  in  which  errors  had  become  appar- 
ent. Although  an  active  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts council  of  1775,  which  vacated  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor and  assumed  supreme  authority  in  the  itrov- 
ince,  and,  later  in  the  same  year  being  cliosen  chief 
justice  of  the  Massachusetts  supreme  court,  he  re- 
linquished both  in  his  whole-souled  devotion  to  the 
more  far-reaching  activities  of  his  congressional  po- 
sition. As  was  well  remarked  by  Gordon,  the  his- 
torian of  the  revolution:  "I  can  never  think  we 
shall  finally  fail  of  success  while  heaven  continues 
to  the  congress  the  life  and  abilities  of  Mr.  John 
Adams.  In  a  word,  I  deliver  to  you  the  opinion 
of  every  man  in  the  house,  and  I  add  that  he  pos- 
sesses the  clearest  head  of  any  man  in  congress."  In 
the  latter  part  of  1777  Adams  was  appointed  min- 
ister to  France,  and  embarking  Feb.  13,  1778,  on 
the  frigate  Boston,  accompanied  by  his  son,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  then  a  boy  of  ten  years,  he  remained 
abroad  until  the  summer  of  1779.  It  was  designed 
that  he  should  supersede  Silas  Deane,  one  of  the 
commissioners  sent  to  form  an  alliance  with  France, 
but  on  his  arrival  he  found  that  tliis  alliance  had  al- 
ready been  completed,  and  Benjamin  Franklin  com- 
missioned an  ambassador.  He,  however,  rendered 
valuable  service  in  arranging  and  systematizing  the 
business  and  accounts  of  the  American  commission, 
which,  owing  to  disagreements,  negligence  or  cor- 
ruption, were  in  a  sad  state.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  he  served  as  delegate  from  Braintree 
to  the  Massachusetts  constitutional  convention,  and 
in  October  he  was  appointed  commissioner  to  Great 
Britain  ;  having  two  commissions,  one  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  the  other  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  Holland,  including  a  loan  from 
the  Dutch  government.  Sailing  at  once  for  France, 
he  went  thence  to  Holland,  where,  after  over  two 
years  of  work  and  of  conflict  with  the  hostile 
schemes  of  the  French  prime  minister,  Vergennes, 
— also,  furjiishing  Great  Britain  a  pretext  for  de- 
claring war  on  the  Dutch — he  finally  succeeded  in 
arianging  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  which  was  signed 
on  Oct.  7,  1782.  This  being  entirely  the  result  of 
his  own  labors,  Mr.  Adams  ranked  it  as  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  his  life.  Meantime,  associated 
with  Benjamin  Franklin  and  John  Jay,  he  continued 
to  work  for  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  preliminary  ar- 
ticles of  which  were  .signed  by  the  commis.sioners 
Nov.  uO,  1782,  and  after  its  conclusion  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  England,  although  he  greatly  de- 
sired to  return  home.     He  accordingly  sailed  from 
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various  nations 
in    their    rela- 


France,  on  Oct.  30th,  aud  arriving  in  England  found 
himself  at  once  engaged  in  labors  which  might  ex- 
tend his  residence  abroad  f<jr  an  indefiiiite  time.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  with  the  exception  of  the  ne- 
gotiation of  the  treaties  of  peace  aud  of  commerce, 
not  one  of  the  important  objects  which  he  was  to 
have  endeavored  to  gain  in  England  could  be  ef- 
fected. He  was  civilly  but  coldly  treated,  and  his 
position  was  rendered  the  more  trying  by  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  in  government  circles  to  maintain 
a  supercilious  indifference  to  the  wishes  of  the  United 
States  government.  Continual  perplexities  arose  also 
from  the  poverty  of  congress,  aud  its  expectationi 
that  representatives  abroad  should  obtain  money  for 
neces.sary  expenses,  which  gave  occa.sion  to  the  vf- 
cious  habit  of  issuing  drafts  upon  them  for  sometimes 
large  amounts.  Adams  found  himself  thus  harassed 
by  nearly  $300,000  of  debt,  which  he  was  able  to 
meet  ouly  by  raising  loans  from  private  parties  at 
extortionate  rates  of  interest.  While  in  London  he 
also  entered  upon 
tlie  preparation  of 
his  "Defense  of  the 
Constitutions  of 
Government  of  the 
United  States  of 
America,"  which, 
firstconceived  as  an 
answer  to  the  at- 
tacks of  theFrench 
philosopher  and  r-nf; 
statesman,  Tur-  I  li 
got,  was  expanded 
into  an  elaborate 
discussion  of  the  government  of 
of  Europe,  ancient  and  modern 
tion  to  the  newly  established  institutions  of  the 
United  States.  Tliis  book,  issued  in  London 
early  in  1783,  called  down  much  severe  criti- 
cism in  America  on  account  of  its  supposed  aris- 
tocratic and  even  monarchical  tendencies,  but,  de- 
spite that  it  shows  evidence  of  hasty  preparation,  is 
one  of  his  ablest  productions,  always  being  most 
highly  esteemed  by  himself.  In  1780,  during  the 
pending  negotiations  in  Holland,  which  ended  in  the 
recognition  of  the  United  States,  April  19,  1782,  he 
prepared  a  series  of  "  Twenty-six  Letters  upon  In- 
teresting Subjects,  respecting  the  Revolution  of 
America,"  addressed  to  "  the  giant  of  the  law  in 
Amsterdam,  Mr.  Calkoen,"  and  published  in  a  Ley- 
den  newspaper.  They  were  collected  and  printed  in 
London  in  178C  and  published  in  New  York  in  1789, 
under  the  title  above  given.  In  1787  Mr.  Adams 
asked  leave  of  congress  to  resign  his  position  and  re- 
turn home  to  private  life,  and  letters  of  recall  were, 
accordingly,  sent  out  in  Februar}',  1788,  congress  at 
the  same  time  passing  complimentary  resolutions, 
expressing  its  ' '  high  sense  of  the  services  .... 
rendered  to  the  United  States  in  the  various  import- 
ant trusts  which  they  have  from  time  to  time  com- 
mitted "to  Mr.  Adams,  aud  expressing  thanks  "to 
him  for  tlie  patriotism,  perseverance,  integrity  and 
diligence  with  which  he  hath  faithfully  and  ably 
served  his  country."  Upon  the  establishment  of  the 
federal  government  under  the  newly  adopted  consti- 
tution, Adams  was,  greatly  to  the  discomfort  of  his 
vanity,  chosen  vice-president  under  Washington, 
wdiom  he  had  ever  regarded  as  a  person  somewhat 
secondary  in  importance  to  himself,  who  had,  as  it 
seems,  been  the  real  founder  of  his  fame  in  giving 
him  tlie  generalship  of  the  army.  He,  however, 
submitted  with  the  best  grace  possible,  and  entered 
upon  the  somewhat  distasteful  duties  of  his  new 
office.  It  is  said  that  he  gave  more  casting  votes  in 
the  senate  than  all  vice-presidents  since,  having  given 
about  twenty,  nearly  all  in  support  of  Washiugton's 
vigorous  policy,  or  on  some  important  organic  law. 
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as  necessitated  by  the  often  acrimonious  debates  of 
the  period,  and  the  strong  oppusition  led  byTliomas 
Jefferson,  which  later  crystallized  into  the  Republi- 
can (Democratic)  party.  Up  to  this  time  Adams 
and  Jefferson  had  generally  found  themselves  in 
agreement,  but  their  diverse  "theories  of  popular  gov- 
ernment, and  later  on  the  French  revolution,  proved 
the  cause  of  an  ever-widening  breach.  Adams  con 
sidered  the  o\Ubreak  in  France  a  great  evil,  and  had 
no  hesitation  in  so  pronouncing  it  on  all  occasions, 
"while  Jefferson,  as  is  well-known,  supported  it  as  a 
marked  illustration  of  his  favorite  democratic  prin- 
ciples and  philosophy.  This  same  event,  coupled 
with  the  publication  in  France  of  Coudorcet's  defense 
of  the  position  formerly  taken  by  Turgot,  moved 
Adams  to  prepare  for  the  Philadelphia  "  Gazette  of 
the  United  States"  a  series  of  "  Discourses  on  Da- 
vila,"  a  commentary  and  reapplication  of  the  noted 
Italian's  opinions  on  French  history,  as  set  forth  in 
his  ' '  History  of  the  Civil  War  of  France, "  first  issued 
late  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  difference  be- 
tween Adams  and  Jefferson,  at  the  time  of  the  sec- 
ond presidential  election,  caused  the  friends  of  the 
latter  to  nominate  George  Clinton  for  vice-president 
against  Adams,  with  the  intention  of  defeating  him; 
and  when  Washington  declined  acandi- 

tdacy  for  a  tlurd  term,  there  arose  be- 
tween the  two  factions  the  first  actively 
~  partisan   contest    for    the    presidency. 

There  were  five  prominent  candidates 
in  thefleld — Adams, Hamilton,  Jay,  Jef- 
ferson and  Thomas  Pinckney;  but  in  the 
electoral  college,  owing  mostly  to  the 
strength  of  Jefferson  and  the  schemings 
of  Hamilton,  Adams,  although  finally 
prevailing,  received  the  narrow  mar- 
gin of  seveuty-one  votes  to  Jefferson's 
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sixty-nine.  This  result  brought  forth  the  charge 
from  Adams  that  Hamilton  had  divided  the  vote  of  the 
North  and  East,  and  that  that,  with  other  contempo- 
raneous troubles,  had  broken  up  the  Federalist  party. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  single  voice  in  Virginia  and 
one  in  North  Carolina  had  turned  the  scale  in  his 
favor.  He  took  the  presidential  chair  with  his  conn- 
try  torn  by  dissensions,  which  were,  moreover,  in- 
creased by  the  troubles  arising  from  the  tremendous 
contest  raging  between  the  countries  of  Europe. 
That  he  felt  the  situation  deeply  is  shown  bythefol 
lowing  lines  written  to  his  wife:  "John  Adams 
must  be  an  intrepid  man  to  encounter  the  open  as- 
saults of  France  and  the  secret  hates  of  England,  in 
concert  with  all  his  treacherous  friends  and  open  ene- 
mies in  his  own  country.  Yet  I  assure  you  he  never 
felt  more  .serene  in  his  life. "  In  his  inaugural  speech, 
which  was  well  received  by  the  public  at  large,  Mr. 
Adams  set  foilli  a  comprehensive  view  of  a  policy 
suitable  fnr  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States 
of  any  [larty,  thus  disarming  his  enemies  while  still 
more  firmly  attaching  his  friends.  Even  the  oppo- 
sition declared  themselves  lelieved  by  this  speech 
from  much  anxiety,  and  disiiosed  to  await  further 
developments  of  the  executive  policy.    Our  relations 


with  France  were  at  this  moment  in  a  critical  con- 
dition. Serious  controversies  had  arisen  between  the 
two  countries;  and  Mr.  Monroe,  then  minister  to 
"Versailles,  had  either  misinterpreted  or  disregarded 
his  instructions,  thus  embroiling  us  with  the  wily 
Talleyrand.  The  exposure  of  this  entanglement 
aroused  a  strong  anti-French  feeling  and  revived  the 
old  Federalist  party.  An  offer  of  mediation  by  the 
Dutch  had  met  with  no  success  at  the  hands  of  the 
French  directory,  which  threw  the  burden  of  quarrel 
upon  the  Ameiicau  side.  War  was  apiparently  im- 
pending, and  the  position  in  which  Pres.  Adams 
found  himself  was  one  of  the  gravest  and  most  un- 
fortunate of  crises.  He  was,  however,  as  shrewd  as 
he  was  determined,  and  succeeded  in  averting  war 
between  the  two  countries,  although  at  the  expense 
of  his  own  pojiularity  with  his  party,  most  of  whom 
weie  bitterly  opposed  to  France.  He  nominated  as 
nunister  to  France,  William  Vans  Murray,  at  the 
time  minister  to  the  Hague — an  action  which  pro- 
duced the  most  violent  opposition  in  the  cabinet  and 
the  senate  ;  he  then  added  the  names  of  Oliver  Ells- 
worth, chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  and  Pat- 
rick Henry,  of  Virginia,  to  be  commissioners  to 
France,  and  their  nominations  were  ratified  by  the 
senate.  Meanwhile  his  action  iu  this  matter  was 
hotly  condemned  by  the  Federalists,  and  finally  broke 
the  unity  of  the  party.  When  the  new  commission 
reached  France,  Bonaparte  was  in  power,  and  they 
found  no  further  difliculty  in  effecting  an  amicable 
arrangement.  When  the  election  of  1800  came  on, 
the  Federalist  party  was  iu  fragments,  while  the  Re- 
publicans, assuming  to  be  Democrats,  were  strong  and 
were  rapidly  growing  under  such  skillful  leaders  as 
Jefferson  aiid  Buir.  Meantime,  although  Adams 
was  still  popular  with  the  people,  his  political  oppo- 
nents loaded  him  down  with  the  French  troubles, 
the  alien  and  sedition  laws  and  many  sins  of  which 
he  was  not  guilty.  His  private  correspondence  was 
exposed,  and,  as  had  been  the  case  in  regard  to 
Washington,  he  was  accused  of  selecting  his  cabinet 
under  British  influence.  So  close,  however,  was 
everything  political  that  it  was  obvious  that  his  re- 
election would  be  made  almost  impossible,  as,  indeed, 
proved  to  be  the  case;  for,  on  the  final  ballot  in  the 
electoral  college,  Jefferson  and  Bui'r  stood  seventy- 
three  votes  each,  Adams  sixty-five  and  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney  sixty-four.  The  election  was  conse- 
quently referred  to  the  house  of  representatives,  which 
chose  Thomas  Jeffei'son  president  and  Aaron  Burr 
vice-president.  The  triumph  of  Republican  principles 
and  of  his  bitter  political  rival  so  disgusted  John 
Adams  that  on  the  daj'  of  inauguration  he  left  office 
without  observing  the  foj-mality  of  inducting  his  suc- 
cessor into  the  presidential  chair,  and  for  thirteen  years 
thereafter  these  two  great  men  had  no  further  iuter- 
co\irse.  Mr.  Adams  retired  from  public  life  after  an 
uninterrupted  course  of  service  of  twenty-six  years, 
in  a  greater  variety  of  trusts  than  fell  to  the  share  of 
any  other  American  of  his  time.  His  life  furni.shcs 
an  excellent  illustrati(m  of  the  ingratitude  of  ])arties 
and  of  peoples.  Prudent  and  cautious,  yet  courage- 
ous and  intlexible  iu  his  determination,  where  such 
qualities  were  necessary,  the  reputation  of  John 
Adams  was  destined  to  .sink  under  a  weight  of  un- 
deserved odium  of  the  same  character  which  had 
even  smirched  that  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  him- 
self. The  general  neglect  which  he  experienced  was 
only  at  last  compensated  for  in  1834  by  the  election 
of  his  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  to  the  presidency 
of  the  United  States,  but  even  then  so  bitter  was 
public  feeling  against  ttie  father  that  his  alleged  mis- 
deeds were  used  in  the  campaign  against  the  son. 
Mr.  Adams  retired  to  his  estates  in  tjuincy,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  gave  himself  up  to  ngricidtural  pur- 
suits, varied  by  the  frequent  \ise  of  ids  iien,  mainly 
in  self-defense.    Few  men  have  fallen  more  suddenly 
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or  more  completely  from  high  political  importance 
to  zero.  In  the  last  year  of  his  presidential  term  he 
received  and  wrote  letters  by  thousands  ;  in  the  next 
year,  he  received  scarcely  hundreds.  He  had  lost 
the  favor  and  got  the  spite  of  both  parties ;  tliere- 
f ore  he  had  plenty  of  time  on  his  hands  for  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  labors  which  thereafter  interested 
him.  He  was  married,  Oct.  35,  1764,  to  Abigail, 
daughter  of  Rev.  William  Smith,  of  Weymouth,  and 
his  wife,  Elizabeth  Qnincy,  who  proved  a  most  help- 
ful and  congenial  companion.  That  Pres.  Adams 
was  a  brilliant  speaker  and  a  thorough  lawyer  is  evi- 
denced by  the  numerous  orations  and  public  docu- 
ments included  among  his  works.  He  was  too  force- 
ful, impatient  and  outspoken  to  enter  into  the  usual 
■wiles  of  diplomatic  procedure,  but  his  keen  insight 
into  character  enabled  hini  to  cope  successfully  with 
the  duplicity  he  frequently  encountered  during  Ins 
experience  abroad.  After  Jefferson  left  public  life 
he  became  recouciled  with  Adams,  and  the  two  cor- 
responded during  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  the 
country  is  the  fact  that  both  of  these  great  leaders 
died  on  the  same  day,  July  4,  1826,  which  was  the 
semi-ccutennial  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  in  which  they  had 
played  so  eminent  a  part. 

ADAMS,  Abigail  (Smith),  wife  of  Pres.  John 
Adams  was  born  at  Weymouth,  Mass.,  Nov.  23, 
1744  second  of  the  three  daughters  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  (Quincy)  Smith.  Her  father 
was  for  over  forty  years  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Weymouth ; 
her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Col. 
John  Quincy,  a  resident  of  the  town 
of  Braintree,  an<l  a  representative  of  a 
family  famous  for  several  generations 
of  clergymen.  Her  girlhood  was  passed 
at  her  parents'  liome  and  at  the  house 
of  her  grandfather.  Of  her  youthful 
days,  she  said,  in  one  of  her  letters  : 
"Sly  early  education  did  not  partake 
of  the  abundant  opportunities  which 
the  present  daysofEer,  and  which  even 
the  country  schools  now  alf  ord.  I  never 
was  sent  to  any  school — I  was  always 
sick."  Female  education  in  the  best 
families  went  no  farther  than  writing 
and  arithmetic  ;  in  some  few  and  rare 
instances,  music  and  dancing.  In  after-life,  how- 
ever, Mrs.  Adams  made  up  for  the  slightuess  of  her 
educational  advantages  when  young,  and  became 
thoroughly  well  versed  in  English  literature,  and 
especially  a  writer  of  correspondence  remarkable 
for  its  vivacity  and  even  brilliance.  Indeed,  it  is 
said  that  little  would  have  been  known  of  Mrs. 
Adams'  personalitj'  or  of  her  work  had  it  not  been 
for  the  letters  she  was  in  the  liabit,  all  her  life,  of 
writing  to  her  friends,  and  especially  to  her  husband, 
when  the  affairs  of  the  struggling  colonies  separated 
him  from  her  Her  acquaintance  with  John  Adams 
was  not  satisfactory  to  her  friends  or  to  the  congre- 
gation of  her  father.  It  was  objected  that  he  was  a 
lawyer,  and  also  that,  as  the  son  of  a  small  farmer, 
he  was  hardly  good  enough  for  the  minister's  daugh- 
ter. But  the  young  man  obtained  the  consent  of 
her  father,  and  they  were  married  Oct  25,  1764. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  wotdd  appear  to  have  been 
possessed  of  a  certain  sense  of  humor,  as,  in  answer 
to  the  objections  of  his  parishioners  to  the  match,  he 
delivered  from  his  pulpit  an  address  from  the  text 
Luke  7  :  33  :  "  For  John  came  neither  eating  bread 
Qor  drinking  wine,  and  ye  say  he  hath  a  devil." 
Two  years  before,  when  his  daughter,  Mary,  was 
married  to  Richard  Cranch,  afterward  judge  of  the 
coui't  of  common  pleas  of  Massachusetts,  he  preached 
from    the    text    Luke    10  :  42  :   "  And   Mary    hath 


chosen  that  good  part  which  shall  not  be  taken 
away  from  her."  For  ten  years  Mrs.  Adams  led  a 
quiet  life  in  Braintree  or  in  Boston,  her  husband 
being  frequently  away  from  her,  following  court  on 
circuit,  as  was  the  custom  in  tho.se  days.  In  1777 
she  wrote  that,  out  of  thirteen  years  of  married  life, 
three  had  been  passed  in  a  state  of  separation.  Mrs. 
Adams  sympathized  with  her  husband's  patriotic 
feelings  from  the  beginning  ;  and  the  chief  topics  of 
her  letters  were  in  reference  to  the  progress  of  revo- 
lutionary events.  Di.scus.sing  the  throwing  of  the 
tea  into  Boston  harbor,  she  wrote  :  "  The  tea,  that 
baneful  weed,  is  ariived.  Great  and,  I  hoj^e,  effectual 
opposition  has  been  made  to  the  landing  of  it." 
Wliile  her  husband  was  a  delegate  to  congress  she 
was  obliged  to  endure  great  hardships.  She  was 
encumbered  with  four  small  children,  and  in  some 
peril  during  the  time  that  the  seat  of  war  was  about 
Boston.  In  1784  Mrs.  Adams  went  to  London  to 
rejoin  her  husband,  who  had  been  several  years 
abroad  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  France,  and 
had  just  been  appointed  minister  to  England.  In 
London  her  simplicity  and  refinement  of  manners 
gained  for  her  many  friends.  When  her  husband 
became  president,  her  wide  experience  and  sound 
common  sense  eminently  qualified  her  for  her  new 
and  exalted  position  as  tirst  lady  of  the  land.  She 
was  not  less  helpful  to  her  son,  and  she  made  many 
sacrilices  for  b(.)th  and  for  the  sake  of  her  country. 
She  died  in  Quincy,  Ma.ss.,  Oct.  28,  1818.  (See 
Charles  Francis  Adams'  "  Familiar  Letters  of  John 
Adams  and  His  Wife,  Abigail  Adams,  during  ths 
Revolution,"  1876.) 

STODDERT,  Benjamin,  secretary  of  the  navy 
a798-1801),  was  born  in  Charles  county,  Md.,  in  1751, 
a  descendant  of  an  old  Scotch  family.  His  grand- 
father settled  in  Mar3daud  about 
1675,  and  his  father,  Capt.  James 
Stoddert,  was  an  ollicer  in  the 
old  French  and  Indian  war, 
and  was  killed  at  the  defeat 
of  Gen.  Braddock.  Benjamin 
Stoddert  was  educated  as  a  mer- 
chant, but  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  of  the  revolution  joined 
the  army,  was  made  captain  of 
cavalry,  and  served  actively  and 
with  distinction  up  to  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Biandywine, 
when  he  held  the  rank  of  major. 
In  that  engagement  he  was  se- 
verely wounded  and  was  obliged 
to  retire.  He  was  secretary 
of  the  board  of  war,  in  which 
position  he  continued  until  the 
end  of  1781.  After  the  dec- 
laration of  peace  he  settled  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  in 
business  of  ijeneral  merchandising,  and  was  very 
successful,  in  May,  1798,  he  wa.s'appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  navy  by  Pres.  Adams,  to  succeed  George 
Cabot,  being  the  second  to  occupy  that  position,  and 
the  first  to  organize  a  naval  force  for  the  defense  of 
the  infant  states.  He  continued  in  the  naval  de- 
partment until  March  4,  1801,  meanwhile  for  a  time 
discharging  the  duties  of  secretary  of  war.  During 
his  incumbency,  war  with  France  was  impending, 
and,  although  hostilities  were  soon  concluded,  Stod- 
dert's  mercantile  experience  enabled  him  to  be  of 
great  service  in  adding  to  the  efficient  force  of  the 
navy.  At  the  clo.se  of  Adams'  administration  he 
devoted  himself  to  settling  his  business  affairs,  which 
had  been  neglected,  and  he  soon  afterward  retired 
to  private  life.  He  died  in  Bladensburg,  Md.,  Dec. 
18,  1813. 

CABOT,  George,  secretary  of  the  navy,  was 
born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Dec.  3,  1751.  He  received  a 
careful  preparatory  education,  and  studied  for  two 
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years  at  Harvard  College;  but  then,  moved  probably 
by  a  restless  dispositiou  aud  a  desire  for  knowledge 
and  experience,  be  went  to  sea.  His  abilities  seem 
to  bave  been  of  the  best,  since  before  bis  majority 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  ship,  with  which  for 
several  years  be  was  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and 
soon  after  his  return  home  in  1775  be  was  chosen  a 
delegate  to  the  first  Massachusetts  provincial  con- 
gress, assembled  at  Concord.  In  this  body  he  at 
once  rose  to  prominence  through  the  advocacy  of 
political  and  economic  principles,  characterized  by 
sound  judgment  and  common  sense,  in  vigorous 
opposition  to  the  proposed  measure  for  establishing 
a  maximum  of  prices  on  all  necessities  (this  he 
correctly  termed  the  worst  possible  course  to  pursue 
in  raising  funds  for  public  expenses,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  the  state),  aud  defended  the  right  of 
free  commerce.  Thereafter  he  was  esteemed  one  of 
the  foremost  authorities  on  economics  in  tlie  country, 
and  enjoyed  the  high  regard  of  such  prominent  pub- 
lic characters  as  Washington,  Ames  and  Hamilton, 
greatly  a.ssisting  the  last-named  in  formulating  his 
financial  policy,  witli  manifold  observations  derived 
from  bis  knowledge  of  commercial  matters.  Later 
he  became  a  member  of  the  convention  that  framed 
the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  also  of  that 
which,  in  1788,  adopted  the  newly  formulated  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  in  behalf  of  which  he  discovered 
great  zeal  and  energy.  From  1791  until  1796  he 
served  with  distinction  in  the  U.  S.  senate  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. When  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  navy 
was  created,  he  was  the  first  choice  of  Pres.  Adams 
for  the  position,  to  which  he  was  appointed  May  3, 
1798,  but  which  he  resigned  on  the  21st  of  tlie 
month,  and  retained  his  seat  in  the  senate.  He 
served  in  the  council  of  Massachusetts  in  1808,  and 
was  made  president  of  the  eastern  convention  at 
Hartford  in  1814,  being  chosen  to  tlie  latter  position 
for  his  profound  knowledge  of  political  economy. 
After  this  period  be  retired  from  public  life,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  business  pursuits  until  his  death. 
Mr.  Caljot  possessed  a  singularly  alert  and  penetrat- 
ing mind,  and  his  abilitj'  to  grasp  and  define  situ- 
ations was  remarkable.  From  his  well-stored  mem- 
ory he  was  able  to  marshal  an  array  of  facts  bearing 
upon  almost  any  situation,  and  enforce  bis  views 
with  a  fascinating  eloquence.  His  daughter  became 
the  wife  of  Pres.  Kiikland,  of  Harvard  College. 
The  "History  of  the  Hartford  Convention,"  pub- 
lished in  1838  by  Tlieodore  Dwight,  will  give  his 
views  on  financial  policy.  He  died  in  Boston,  April 
18,  1823. 

WOLCOTT,  Oliver,  secretary  of  the  treasury 
(see  Index). 

DEXTER,  Samuel,  .secretary  of  the  treasury, 
was  born  in  Boston,  May  14,  17G1.  His  fatlier, 
Samuel  Dexler,  a  prosperous  mercliant  of  Boston, 
noted  for  liis  scholarship  and  philanthropy,  was 
prominent  in  the  struggles  preceding  the  revolution, 
and  labored  zealously  to  inform  the  people  of 
the  dangercjus  policy  pursued  by  the  British 
ministry ;  he  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
theological  questions,  and  bequeathed  $5,(100  to 
Harvard  University  for  a  chair  of  Biblical  criti- 
cism. In  his  will  he  devoted  $40  to  his  pastor,  cm 
condition  that  he  preach  a  funeral  sermon,  with- 
out mentioning  his  name,  from  the  text,  "Tlie 
things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things 
which  are  not  seen  are  eternal."  "I  wish  the 
preacher,"  he  said,  "to  expostulate  with  his  audience 
on  the  absurdity  of  being  extremely  assiduous 
to  lay  up  treasures  on  earth  while  tliey  are  in- 
dolent in  respect  of  their  well-being  hereafter." 
Tlie  Dexters  form  one  of  the  best  known  families  of 
New  England,  and  derive  descent  from  Richard 
Dexter,  of  Boston  and  Maiden,  who  came  to  America 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Massaebu.setts  colony.  From 


this  ancestor  the  line  runs  through  his  son,  John 
Dexter,  of  Maiden,  deacon  of  the  local  church  and 
captain  of  militia,  and  through  his  son,  Samuel 
Dexter,  1st  (1701-55),  a  graduate  of  Harvard  (1730), 
minister  at  Dedham,  and  grandfather  of  the  secre- 
tary. Samuel  Dexter,  3d,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1781 ;  studied  law  under  Levi  Lincoln  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1784  with 
promise  of  eminence  in  bis  profession.  His  com- 
manding ability  soon  led  him  into  public  service. 
He  represented  Massachusetts  in  the  lower  house  in 
1788-90,  served  in  the  lower  house  of  congress  in 
1793-95,  aud  in  the  U.  S.  senate  from  Dec.  2,  1799, 
until  June,  1800,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  an 
appointment  as  secretary  of  war  under  Pres.  Adams. 
He  retained  this  office  until  Dec.  81,  1800,  when  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  re- 
mained in  the  cabinet  until  the  close  of  Adams'  ad- 
ministration. For  a  time  also  he  bad  charge  of  the 
department  of  state.  On  bis  return  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  he  was  retained 
in  important  cases  before  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court  at  Wash- 
ington, in  which  his  logical 
reasoning  and  the  strength  of 
his  arguments  wei'C  the  basis  of 
his  success.  In  1813,  withdraw- 
ing from  his  Federalist  asso- 
ciations, he  affiliated  with  the 
Republicans  in  support  of  Pres. 
Madison's  war  measures;  but  be 
repudiated  entirely  the  policy 
of  that  party  when  nominated 
for  governor  of  Massachusetts 
in  1816,  on  the  strengtli  of  his 
opposition  to  the  Hartford  con- 
vention— an  action  which  caused 
it  to  be  said  that  be  bad  broken 
forth  from  the  legions  of  re- 
bellion. In  his  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance, be  declared:  "Every 
general  opposition  is  an  offense 
munitv."  He  failed  of  election,  however,  by  only 
3,000  votes,  out  of  a  total  of  96,000.  A  mission  to 
Spain  was  offered  him  by  Pres.  Madison  in  1815,  but 
declined.  He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  tem- 
perance movement,  and  was  the  first  president  of 
the  first  society  formed  in  Massachusetts  for  the  pro- 
motion of  that  cause.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard  in  1813.  Besides 
political  pamphlets,  he  pidjlisbed  a  poem,  entitled 
"Progress  of  Science,"  in  1780;  a  "  Letter  on  Free- 
masonry"; "Speeches  and  Political  Papers";  and 
was  the  author  of  the  reply  of  the  .senate  to  Pres. 
Adams'  address  on  the  death  of  Washington.  His 
wife  was  a  sister  of  William  Gordon,  legislator, 
conuressman,  and  attoruey-general  for  New  Haven. 
He  died  in  Athens,  N.  Y.,  Hay  3,  1816. 

VINING,  John,  senator,  was  born  in  Dover, 
Del.,  Dec.  33,  1758.  He  was  well  educated,  and 
was  but  a  young  man  when  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Continental  congress,  in  which  he  served  from 
1784  until  1786.  He  was  the  only  representative 
from  Delaware  to  the  1st  aud  3d  congresses,  serv- 
ing from  May  6,  1789,  until  March  2,  1793,  and 
voting,  among  other  measures,  for  the  location  of 
the  seat  of  government  ou  the  Potomac.  He  was 
then  elected  to  the  U.  S.  .senate  on  Dec.  3,  1793,  re- 
signing bis  seat  March  6,  1798.  He  died  at  Dover 
Del.,  in  Peliruary,  1802. 

FOSTER,  Dwight,  senator,  was  born  in  Brook- 
fielil,  Mass.,  Dec.  7,  1757,  the  son  of  .ledediab  Foster, 
an  eminent  Massachusetts  jurist,  delegate  to  the 
first  state  constitutional  conventicm,  judge  of  probate 
and  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  Worces- 
ter, who  died  in  1779.  Dwight  was  sent  to  Brown 
University,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1774,  when 
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he  entered  the  law  oiEce  of  his  brother,  Theodore,  in 
Providence,  where  he  studied  for  some  time,  as  also 
later  in  Northampton,  Mass.  In  1778  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  received  a  commission  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  the  son,  who  was 
at  that  time  twenty-tliree  years  of  age,  removed  to 
Brookfield,  and  was  chosen  to  fill  his  father's  place 
In  the  constitutional  convention  of  Massachusetts  at 
that  city.  He  continued  to  succeed  his  father  in  his 
different  offices,  being  made  justice  of  the  peace  for 
the  coimty  of  Worcester  in  1781,  special  justice  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  in  1792,  and  also  high 
sheriff  of  the  county  in  that  year.  After  being  a 
member  of  each  branch  of  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature, he  was  elected  to  congress  as  a  federalist,  and 
served  from  1793  to  1799.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  state  constitutional  conven- 
tion, and  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  IT.  S. 
senate,  where  he  remained  from  1800  to  1803.  From 
1801  to  1811  Judge  Foster  was  chief  jastice  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  for  Worcester  county.  In 
1818  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  execu- 
tive council.  Judge  Foster  is  described  as  having 
been  mild  and  urbane  in  his  manner,  and  of  a  large 
and  commanding  figure.  In  1784  he  received  from 
Harvard  the  deoree  of  A.M.  Judge  Foster  died  in 
Brookfield,  Mas's.,  Apr.  39,  1823. 

SHEPLEY,  Ether,  senator  and  jurist,  was 
born  Nov.  2,  1789,  at  Groton,  Mass.,  where  his 
ancestor  settled  about  1700.  The  name  was  then 
Sheple.  One  of  the  family,  Joseph,  opposed  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  in  1788.  Ether 
was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1811,  in  the 
class  with  Amos  Kendall,  Joel  Parker  and  Rev. 
Daniel  Poor.  He  practiced  law  at  Saco,  Me.,  from 
1814  to  about  1821,  and  after  that  at  Portland;  was 
a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1819,  and  of  the  state 
constitutional  convention  in  1820,  and  U.  S.  district 
attorney  for  Maine,  1821-33.  He  was  in  the  senate 
as  a  democrat,  1833-36,  and  supported  President 
Jackson's  removal  of  the  deposits;  a  judge  of  the 
state  supreme  court  from  1836,  and  chief  justice, 
1848-0.5.  Here  his  deci-sions  filled  twenty-six  vol- 
umes of  reports.  On  leaving  this  post  he  was  made 
sole  commissioner  to  revise  the  state  statutes, 
which  appeared  in  their  new  form  in  1857.  His  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  was  conferred  by  Waterville  College 
in  1842,  and  by  Dartmouth  in  1845.  He  died  at 
Portland,  Me.,  Jan.  15,  1877. 

SHEPLEY,  John,  elder  brother  of  Ether  Shep- 
ley,  was  born  at  Groton,  Mass.,  Oct.  16,  1787.  He 
studied  for  a  time  at  Harvard,  became  a  lawyer,  and 
after  some  years'  practice  in  Worcester  county,  Mass. , 
entered  into  partnership  with  Ether,  at  Portland,  in 
1825.  He  was  reporter  of  the  Maine  supreme  court 
1835-49,  and  died  at  Saco,  Me.,  Feb.  9,  1857. 

STOCKTON,  Richard,  jurist  and  senator,  was 
born  near  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Apr.  17,  1764.  He  was 
the  son  of  Richard  Stockton,  signer  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence.  He  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  1779  in  his  sixteenth  year,  studied  law 
under  Ellas  Boudinot,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1784.  In  1792  and  1801  he  was  a  presidential 
elector,  and  in  1796  was  elected  unanimously  to 
the  U.  S.  senate  to  take  the  place  of  Frederick 
Frelinghuysen,  resigned,  serving  until  1799,  when 
he  declined  a  re-election.  He  was  sent  to  the  lower 
house  of  congress  in  1813,  in  which  he  became 
noted  for  his  debate  with  Charles  J.  Ingersoll  on 
free-trade  and  sailors'  rights,  again  declinina;  a 
reappointment  at  the  close  of  his  term  in  1815. 
In  1825  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  New  Jersey 
commissioners  to  negotiate  the  settlement  of  an  im- 
portant boundary  question  with  New  York,  and 
wrote  one  of  his  most  profound  legal  arguments, 
which  accompanied  the  report  of  the  commissioners. 


Mr.  Stockton,  though  eminent  as  a  politician  and 
statesman,  was  still  more  noted  for  his  profound  legal 
knowledge  and  his  eloquence  at  the  bar,  which  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  New  Jersey  profession.  He  died  in 
Princeton  March  7,  1828,  leaving  a  princely  fortune 
to  his  son,  Robert  Field  Stockton,  the  noted  naval 
officer,  who  afterward  became  a  senator  of  the 
United  States. 

NORTH,  William,  senator  and  soldier,  was  bom 
in  Fort  Frederick, Pemaquid,  Me., in  1755.  His  father, 
Capt.  John  North,  commanded  Fort  Frederick  in 
1751,  and  Fort  St.  George,  Thomaston,  Me.,  in  1758. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered  the  service  of  his 
country  and  served  under  Benedict  Arnold  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  Canada  in  1775.  Noted  for  coinage  and 
endurance,  he  was  promoted  captain  in  Jackson's 
Massachusetts  regiment  in  1777,  and  led  his  com- 
pany at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  where  he  saw  the 
splendid  results  of  Baron  Steuben's  discipline  upon 
the  disorderly  retreating  forces  of  Gen.  Lee.  In  1779 
he  became  aide  to  Baron  Steuben  who  made  him  one 
of  his  sub-in.spectors  in  introducing  and  perfecting 
his  system  of  military  tactics  and  discipline  in  the 
Continental  army.  North  attended  Steuben  in  the 
Virginia  campaign  and  was  present  at  the  .surrender 
of  Cornwallis.  He  was  appointed  major  in  the  2d 
U.  8.  regiment,  Oct.  20,  1786,  and  made  adjutant- 
general  of  the  army  July  19,  1798,  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier -general.  On  June  10,  1800,  he  was 
mustered  out,  but  was  appointed  adjutant-general 
in  1812,  which  he  declined.  He  was  once  .speak- 
er of  the  New  York  asseml)ly,  and  was  appointed  in 
the  place  of  John  Thomas  Hobart,  who  resigned 
as  U.  S.  senator  from  May  21,  1798  until  March  3, 
1799,  where  he  became  conspicuous  as  a  federalist 
at  a  time  when  party  feeling  ran  very  high.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  canal  commissioners  of  New 
York,  and  became  a  mendjer  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati.  He  had  remained  the  steadfast  friend 
of  Baron  Steuben,  who  bequeathed  to  him  the  bulk 
of  his  property.  This  he  divided  among  his  military 
companions,  erected  a  simple  monument  over  the 
baron's  grave  at  his  home  near  Utioa,  N.  Y.,  which 
has  many  annual  visitors.  Gen.  North  died  in  New 
York  city  Jan.  3,  1836. 

MASON,  Jonathan,  senator,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Aug.  30,  1752.  He  studied  at  Princeton 
College,  whence  he  was  graduated  in  1774.  He  then 
entered  the  office  cf  John  Adams, 
to  study  law.  In  1^7  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Having  been 
an  eye-witness  of  the  Boston  Massa- 
cre, he  delivered  on  March  5, 17^0, 
before  the  authorities  of  Boston, 
the  official  oration  on  the  tenth  an- 
niversary of  that  occurrence.  He 
was  frequentlj'  a  member  of  the 
legislature  and  in  1798  was  one  of 
the  governor's  council.  From  1800 
to  1803  he  filled  a  vacancy  in 
the  United  States  senate  and  was 
active  in  the  debates  in  that 
body,  ])articvdarly  those  on  the  re- 
peal of  the  judiciary  act  of  1801. 
From  1817  to  1820  Sir.  Mason  was 
a  member  of  the  hout^e  of  repre- 
sentatives, acting  with  the  federal- 
ist party  on  all  the  political  ques- 
tions which  marked  the  first  term 
of  President  Monroe.  He  resigned  before  complet- 
ing his  second  term.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  ability  and 
held  in  hieh  repute.  Senator  Mason  died  in  Boston 
Nov.  1,  1831. 

SMITH,  Daniel,  .senator,  was  born  in  Fauquier 
county,  Va.,  about  1740.  He  early  emigrated  to 
Cumberland  Valley,  Tenn.,  being  one  of  its  first  set- 
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tiers,  and  ihiriug  the  growth  of  the  state  he  tilled 
mauy  impoitaut  offices.  During  the  revolution  he 
was  major-general  of  the  militia,  and  in  1790  lie  was 
appointed  l)y  Gen.  Washington  secretary  of  the  ter- 
ritory south  of  the  Oliio  river.  He  was  a  conspic- 
uous member  of  the  convention  that  framed  the  con- 
stitution of  Tennessee,  and  U.  S.  senator  from  that 
state  upon  the  resignation  of  Andrew  Jackson,  serv- 
ing from  1TSI8  till  1799.  He  was  agaiu  senator  from 
1805  till  1809,  when  he  resigned.  He  pubhshed  a 
geography  of  Tennessee,  with  tlie  first  map  of  that 
state,  at  Philadelphia  in  1799.  He  died  in  Sumner 
countv  June  16.  1818. 

SEtoGWICK,  Theodore  (1st),  jurist  and  senator, 
was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  May,  174(1  His  father, 
Benjamin  Sedgwick,  a  merchant,  was  descended 
from  Gen.  Robert  Sedgwick,  an  Englishman,  who 
settled  in  Charleston,  Mass.,  in  1635.  Theodore  en- 
tered Yale,  but  after  studying  for  a  time  in  tlie  class 
of  1765,  was  suspended  for  some  boyish  misdemean- 
or and  did  not  return.  He  then  began  the  study  of 
divinity,  but  relin(jui.shed  it  for  that  of  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1766.  He  began  practice  in 
Great  Barriugton,  Mass. ,  and  then  removing  to  Shef- 
field, soon  became  distinguished, 
not  only  in  his  profession  but  in 
civil  afTairs,  and  was  often  sent  to 
the  legislature  both  of  the  province 
and  the  state.  On  the  revolt  of  the 
C(ilonies  he  took  up  his  country's 
cause  with  great  ardor,  and  enter- 
ing the  army,  served  on  the  staff 
of  Gen.  John  Thomas  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Canada  in  1776,  and  after- 
ward acted  unofficially,  as  commis- 
sary for  the  army.  From  1785-86 
he  served  in  the  Continental  con- 
gress, and  a  year  later  took  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  putting  down 
Shays's  rebellion  that  his  life  was 
threatened,  and  his  house  at  Stock- 
bridge,  already  historic  as  the  resi- 
dence of  his  noted  family,  was  at- 
tacked by  tlie  enraged  insurgents, 
who  were  driven  (iff.  In  1788  he  was  speaker  of  the 
Massachusetts  house,  and  also  a  member  of  the  state 
convention,  in  which  his  ardent  support  of  the  new 
federal  constitution  contributed  in  a  great  measure 
to  its  ratification  by  that  body.  He  was  a  represent- 
ative in  congress  from  Massachusetts  in  1789-96, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  presiding 
over  that  body  pro  tempore  in  1797,  and  closing  his 
term  of  service  in  1799.  He  was  then  returned  to  the 
house,  serving  until  1801,  and  acting  as  speaker  dur- 
ing tlie  latter  term.  In  the  national  councils  Mr. 
Sedgwick  was  a  warm  federalist,  and  active  support- 
er of  Hamilton,  Jay  and  other  party  leaders,  of 
whom  he  was  also  an  intimate  associate.  He  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts 
in  1803,  nolding  office  until  his  death,  and  was  noted 
for  tlie  clearness  of  his  judicial  opinions.  His  chief 
service  lo  bis  adopted  state  was  procuring  from  the 
court  in  1780  a  decision  that  restored  freedom  to 
Elizalieth  Freeman,  the  negro  slave  wdio  had  fled  to 
Massachusetts  for  her  liberty,  and  thus  interpreted 
the  ^lassachusetts  constitution  so  as  in  effect  to  abol- 
ish slavery.  Judge  Sedgwick  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  Princeton  in  1799.  He  died  in  Boston, 
Jan.  2-t,  1M13,  leaving  a  son  of  his  own  name,  promi- 
nent at  the  Albany  bar,  and  a  daughter,  Catharine 
Maria  Sedgwick,  who  was  a  popular  author  of  the 
time. 

HENRY,  Jolin,  senator,  was  born  in  Easton, 
Md.,  about  1750.  He  came  from  a  family  di.stin- 
guished  in  public  life.  He  was  graduated  from 
Princeton   in    1769,  was   admitted   to  the  bar  and 
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opened  a  law  office  in  his  native  town.  In  1778  he 
was  sent  as  delegate  from  Maryland  to  the  Conti- 
nental congress,  in  which  he  served  until  1781,  and 
agaiu  from  1784  till  1787.  He  was  then  elected  sen- 
ator to  the  U.  S.  congress  under  the  constitution, 
serving  from  March  3,  1789,  until  Dec.  10,  1797,  when 
he  resigned  upon  being  elected  governor  of  the 
state.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  congress  who 
voted  for  locating  the  seat  of  government  on  the  Po- 
tomac. He  died  at  the  close  of  his  first  year  in 
oftlee,  inE;i.ston,  Dec.  16,  1798. 

LIVEBMORE,  Samuel,  senator,  was  born  in 
Waltham,  Ma.ss.,  j\[ay  14,  1733.  He  w;is  graduated 
from  Princeton  in  1752,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
two  years  later,  and  removing  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
in  1758,  began  a  successful  practice  there,  which  he 
was  enabled  to  extend  while  he  was  a  member  of  the 
general  court  of  the  province  in  1768-70.  He  was 
also  king's  attorney  in  1769,  and,  upon  the  change 
in  the  government,  state's  attorney  for  three  years, 
subsequently  becoming  judge-advocate  of  admiralty. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  become  one  of  the  original 
grantees  and  the  chief  proprietor  of  Holderness, 
N.  H. ,  wdiich  he  made  his  home  in  1775.  He  served 
in  the  Continental  congress  in  1780-88,  when  he  re- 
signed, but  served  again  in  1785.  In  1783  he  w^as 
appointed  chief  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court, 
holding  oflice  with  distinction  until  1789,  serving 
also  in  1788  in  the  convention  that  adojited  the  fed- 
eral constitution.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  and 
second  congresses  from  New  Hampishire  in  1789-93, 
when  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  in  the  latter  year, 
serving  as  president  pro  tempore  of  ihsA  body  in  179'J' 
and  1799,  and  resigning  at  the  close  of  his  term  in 
1801.  He  died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  at  his  home 
May  18,  1803. 

DAVENPORT,  Franklin,  senator,  was  born 
in  Philadel]iliia,  Pa.  He  was  well-educated,  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  practice 
in  Woodbury,  N.  J.  Entering  the  revolutionary 
forces  he  served  as  captain  of  artillery  in  Col.  New 
comb's  brigade  of  New  Jersey  troops.and  subsequent- 
ly under  Col.  Smith  in  Fort  Miffiin  on  the  Delaware. 
He  was  presidential  elector  in  1793  and  again  in 
1813  from  New  Jersey.  During  the  whiskey  insur- 
rection in  1794,  he  was  colonel,  commanding  the 
New  Jersey  line  at  Pittsburg.  He  was  appointed  the 
first  surrogate  of  Gloucester  county,  and  subsequent- 
ly was  appointed  to  the  U.  S.  senate  upon  the  resigna- 
tion of  John  Rutherfurd,  serving  from  Dec.  19,  1798, 
until  March  3,  1799,  whenlie  was  succeeded  by  James 
Schureman.  He  was  then  elected  a  representative  in 
congress  and  served  from  Dec.  3,  1799,  till  March  3, 
1801.     He  died  in  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  about  1829. 

IiATJBANCE,  John,  senator,  was  born  in 
Cornwall,  Eng.,  in  1750.  He  came  to  New  I'ork  in 
1767,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1773,  and  became 
distinguished  in  his  profession.  Entering  into  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  those  stirring  times,  in  1775  he  was 
commissioned  in  the  1st  NeV  York  regiment  of 
which  Gen.  Alexander  Macdougall  was  then  colonel, 
and  on  Oct.  6,  1777,  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to 
Gen.  Washington.  Afterward  he  presided  at  the 
trial  of  Major  John  Andre  as  judge-advocate  gen- 
eral. At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  his  prac- 
tice, but  was  again  carried  into  public  life  as  a  mem- 
ber of  congress  in  1785-86,  but  w;is  not  returned  on 
account  of  the  opposition  created  by  his  advocacy  of 
the  adoption  of  the  new  federal  constitution  '  In 
1789  he  was  sent  to  the  state  senate,  and  from  there 
he  went  as  the  first  member  from  New  Y^ork  to  the 
first  U.  S.  congress,  in  which  he  retained  his  .seat  until 
1793  In  1790  he  was  appointed  to  the  U.  S.  district 
court  f>f  New  Y^ork,  but  resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench 
upon  hemg  elected  to  the  U.  S.  .senate  in  1796  re 
taming  his  seat  until  1800,  and  presidin-  ove'r  that 
body  in    1798.     He   was  a  zealous  defender  of  ht 
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country  both  in  the  field  and  in  civil  life.  On  all 
questions  of  public  policy,  especially  on  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country,  he  evinced  great 
comprehensiveness  and  foresight.  He  was  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  both  Washington  and  Hamilton.  He 
married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Gen.  Alexander 
Macdougall,  and  afterward  Elizabeth  Livingston,  of 
Philadelphia.     He  died  November,  1810. 

MASON,  Stevens  Thomson,  senator,  was 
born  in  Stafford  county,  Va. ,  in  1700.  He  was  tlie  son 
of  Thomson  Mason,  and  his  earliest  American  ances- 
torwas  George "Jlason,  whoemigrated  from  England, 
settled  in  Stafford  county,  Va.,  and  died  there  in 
1686.  This  George  Mason  was  a  royalist,  who  com- 
manded a  troop  of  horse  under  Charles  II.,  with 
whom  he  escaped  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  peasant.  Having  brought  over 
with  him  eighteen  persons  to  the  colony  of  Virginia, 
he  received  a  srant  of  land  which  became  the  fam- 
ily estate.  His  sons  and  grandsons  were  all  prom- 
inent personages  in  the  history  of  Virginia.  Ste- 
vens Thomson  Mason  was  ediicated  at  William  and 
Mary  College,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution- 
aiy  war  volunteered  his  services  and  was  an  aide  to 
Gen.  Washington  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  York- 
town.  Afterward  he  became  a  general  of  militia. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  Vir- 
ginia and  of  the  state  con.stitutional  convention  in 
1788.  On  the  establishment  of  the  constitutional 
government,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
senate,  in  which  body  he  .served  from  Dec.  7,  179.5, 
to  March  3,  1803.  Mason  became  seriously  involved 
during  his  senatorial  career,  in  connection  with  the 
Jay  treaty, which  was  one  of  the  most  serious  ques- 
tions considered  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  during  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  its  his- 
tory. This  treaty,  negotiated  by  John  .lay  in  1794-9.5, 
was  ratified  in  secret  session  by  the  smallest  possible 
constitutional  majority.  It  was  forbidden  by  the 
senate  that  the  treaty  should  be  published,  but  Sen- 
ator ^lason  did  actually  cause  to  be  printed  in  a  Phil- 
adelphia paper,  the  "  Aurora,"  at  first  an  abstract  of 
the  instrument  and  afterward  a  complete  copy  of  it 
in  all  its  details.  This  action  created  the  greatest  ex- 
citement between  the  two  political  parties,  being  ap- 
plauded by  the  republicans  and  savagely  attacked 
tjy  the  federalists.  The  provisions  of  the  treaty,  as 
soon  as  they  were  made  public,  aroused  the  greatest 
excitement  among  the  people,  who  thought  that  the 
interests  of  the  country  were  being  sacrificed  to  an 
unworthy  consideration  for  the  claims  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. So  great  was  the  irritation  caused  by  this  treaty, 
that  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  its  strongest  ad- 
herent and  advocate,  was  actually  assaulted  at  a 
public  meeting  in  New  York.  The  connection  of 
Mason  with  the  .lay  treaty  gave  him  his  principal  if 
not  his  only  claim  to  the  interest  of  posterity.  Sen- 
ator Mason  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  his  .strong  political  ally  during  all  the 
struggles  which  he  experienced  in  his  administration 
of  the  government.  Personally,  Senator  Mason  was 
also  a  most  popular  man,  esteemed  for  his  integrity 
and  admired  for  his  remarkable  ability  as  an  orator. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  10,  1803. 

FOSTEE,  Theodore,  senator,  was  born  in  Brook- 
field,  Ma.ss.,  Apr.  29,  17.52.  His  father,  .ledediah 
Foster,  was  a  jurist  of  distinction  and  an  active 
patriot  of  the  revolution.  After  graduating  from 
Brown  in  1770,  Theodore  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  opened  an  office  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  where 
he  had  made  his  home.  For  more  than  thirty  years 
he  was  engaged  in  active  public  life  during  the 
formative  period  of  his  country's  history.  In  1776  he 
was  a  member  of  the  state  house  of  representatives, 
seiwina  until  1782,  and  thereafter  was  town  clerk  of 
Providence  for  several  years.  In  May,  1785,  he  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  court  of  admiralty.      In  1790 


he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  and  served 
through  the  stormy  period  of  President  Adams's 
administration,  clo.sing  his  third  term  in  1813.  He 
again  served  in  the  state  legislature  from  1812  until 
1816  as  a  represent;itive  from  Foster,  a  town  that 
bore  his  name.  In  the  meantime,  he  continued  his 
interest  in  education,  and  was  very  active  in  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  his  alma  mater,  of  which  he  was 
for  several  years  an  overseer.  He  was  also  noted  as 
an  antiquarian,  and  had  collected  material  for  a 
' '  HLstory  of  Rhode  Island, "  which  he  did  not  live  to 
complete.  In  1786  the  degree  of  A.M.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Dartmouth.  He  died  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Jan.  13,  1828. 

WELLS,  William  Hill,  senator,  was  bom  in 
Pennsylvania  about  1760.  After  receiving  a  good 
education,  he  removed  to  Delaware,  and  for  several 
years  was  a  successful  merchant  in  Dagsboro'  and 
Millsboro'.  He  however  abandoned  business  af- 
fairs for  law,  and,  after  admission  to  the  bar  began 
practice  in  Georgetown.  Later,  he  settled  in  Dover, 
and  acquired  a  large  practice,  at  the  same  time  de- 
voting himself  to  the  care  of  vast  estates  in  Sussex 
county,  including  the  cypress  .swamp,  which  he 
had  received  from  his  wife.  He  was  elected  V.  S. 
senator  to  fill  the  place  of  .Josiah  Clavton,  deceased, 
serving  from  Feb.  4,  1799,  until  May  6.  1804,  when 
he  resigned,  but  again  served,  upon  the  resignation 
of  James  A.  Bavard,  from  .lune  10,  1813,  until  March 
3,  1817.     He  died  in  Millsboro,  Del.,  March  11, 1829. 

HILLHOUSE,  James,  senator,  was  born  at 
Moutville,  New  Loudon  co..  Conn.,  Oct.  21,  17.54, 
son  of  William  Hillliouse,  an  eminent  jurist,  legis- 
lator and  soldier.  His  grandfathei',  James  Hillliouse, 
a  native  of  the  north  of  Ireland  and  a  clerg3rman, 
emigrated  to  New  England  about  1719,  and  in  1723 
became  pastor  of  tiie  Congregational  church  at 
Moutville,  at  that  date  a  part  of  New  London.  In 
his  personal  appearance  William  HilUiouse  resem- 
bled an  Indian,  and  was  jokingly  called  "the 
Sachem  "  by  his  fellow-congressmen.  His  son  .James 
resembled  him  closely,  having  a  swarthy  complexion, 
high  cheek-bones,  long  limbs,  a  springy  step  and 
great  powers  of  endurance.  The  latter  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1773,  and  began  the  study  of  law  in 
New  Haven;  but  when  the  revo- 
lutionary war  broke  out,  volun- 
teered, w.as  made  a  lieutenant,  and 
in  December,  1776,  aided  in  rein- 
forcing Washington's  army  at 
New  York.  Onllay  8,  1777,  he 
was  elected  lieutenant  of  the  2d  or 
New  Haven  company  of  Gover- 
nor's foot-guards,  and  in  May, 
1779,  became  its  captain.  At  the 
time  of  Gen.  Tryon's  invasion  of 
New  Haven  be  led  a  small  party  of 
volunteers,  and  skirmished  with 
the  British  as  they  advanced 
through  West  Haven".  In  1779-80, 
he  was  active  in  Conuecticut  in  re- 
cruiting men  for  the  Continental 
army.  In  1780-89,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  legi-slature,  and,  in 
1789-90,  of  the  council,  ile  was 
a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  congress  in  1791-94, 
and  of  the  senate  in  1794-1810,  serving  as  president 
pro  tern,  on  Jetlerson's  retirement.  He  was  a  strong 
Federalist,  but  thought  the  .system  of  government 
adopted  had  dangerous  tendencies,  and  as  early  as 
1808  proposed  some  amendments  to  the  constitution. 
In  1810-25,  he  was  commissioner  of  the  school  fund 
acquired  by  Connecticut  by  the  sale  of  her  lands  in 
Ohio,  rescued  it  from  a  perilous  condition,  and  aug- 
mented it  to  |1, 700,000.  "This  fund."  says  At- 
water's  "  History  of  New  Haven,"  "  consisted  chiefly 
of  the  debts  due  from  the  original  purchasers  of  the 
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Weslorn  Reserve,  and  tliose  substituted  securities 
■wliicli  had  been  accepted  in  tlieir  stead  by  tlie  board 
of  managers  of  tlie  fund."  Foy  tit'teen  years,  5[r. 
Hillhduse  traversed  the  thinly  iio]nilated  reiiions 
"Where  the  lands  lay,  eslablishins;  titles,  aiding  debt- 
ors t(i  free  themselves  from  insolvency,  obtaining 
back  interest,  guarding  jiublic  lanil  from  depreda- 
tion; ail  "without  a  single  litigated  suit,  (U- a  dol- 
lar jiaid  to  counsel."  From  1783  inilil  Ins  death 
be  was  treasurer  of  Yale,  and  in  1833  ^vas  made 
LL.D.  by  that  institution.  In  1825,  he  became 
superintendent  of  a  company  formed  to  construct  a 
canal  connecting  New  Haven  with  the  northern  part 
of  the  state,  aiid  in  1839-30  attempted  to  secure 
through  congress  a  national  subscription  toils  slocks. 
The  canal  did  nut  prosper,  and  after  twenty  years' 
time  gave  way  to  a  railroad,  greatly  to  the  pecuniary 
lo,ss  of  Mr.  llillhouse.  The  beauty  of  New  llavea 
is  largely  due  to  him,  for  he  set  out  with  liis  own 
hands  many  of  tlie  elms  that  have  made  Temple 
street,  the  college  campus  and  the  lower  green  fa- 
mous. The  wife  of  Mr.  Hillhou.se  was  a  daughter 
of  Col.  Melancthon  Woolsey,  of  Dosoris,  [j.  I.  One 
of  their  children  was  James  A.  Hillhouse,  the  poet. 
Mr.  Hillhouse  dieil  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  39, 
1833. 

LATTIMER,  Henry,  senator,  was  born  in 
Newport,  Del.,  Apr.  24,  1753.  He  was  prepared 
for  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Philadeliihia  and 
Edinl)urgh,  and  on  his  return  home  cimunandcd  a 
successful  practice  until  1777,  when  lie  was  appoint- 
ed, with  Dr.  .lames  Tilton,  surgeon  of  the  flying 
hospital  for  the  benefit  of  the  womided  on  the 
field.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  his 
private  practice,  but  withdrew  from  the  iirofession 
to  enter  ]>ul)lic  life.  After  .serving  in  the  lower 
hou.se  of  the  state  legislature,  he  represented  Dela- 
ware in  ciaigress,  as  a  fedei'alist,  serving  from 
Feb.  14,  1794,  until  Feb.  38,  1795,  wheu'^be  was 
elected  I).  !S.  senator  upon  the  resignation  of  George 
Kead,  and  .served  until  March  3,  bWl.  He  died  in 
Philadelpliia,  Pa.,  Dec.  19,  1819. 

RUTHEBFTJBD,  John,  siaiator,  was  born  in 
New  Y(nk  city  in  17(J0.     His  father,  Walter  Puther- 
furd,  S(ai  of  Sir  .John,  of  Edgerst(ai,  Scotland,  early 
became  a  citizen  of  New  York  state.     .lolin  studied 
at  Princeton  luidertbe  celebrated  .bihn  Witherspoon, 
D.D.,  and  was  grailu.-ited  in  177(i  in  a  class  with  Cov. 
Da\ie  of  South  t.'arolina,  .lonatlian 
Daytiai,  LL.D.,  and  .John  I'intard, 
LL'.D.      He   was  admitted   to  the 
bar  and  attained  distinction  in  his 
l)ri)fession,  for  many  years  having 
charge  of  much  of  tlie  iirojierty  of 
Trinity  church.   In  1787  be  remov- 
ed to  New  Jersey  and  became  one 
of   tii(!  foremcjsl  promoters  of  the 
best  put)lic  measures  of  that  state, 
which   he  also  represented  in  the 
legislature.      In  1788,  though  (ady 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  be  was 
chosen  a  ])r(«idential   elector,  and 
froml791  until  1798  he  served  in  the 
U.  S.  senate,  resigning  at  the  close 
of  his  second  term,  being  the   last 
•      _^i^  survivor  of  the  senators  of  Wasli- 

"1,/%^ y/lU^iyl\jL^p-j.'>^     ington's  adnunistratiiai.   Mr.  Putli- 


erfurd  now  gav(^  his  attenti<jn  t 
his  inunense  landed  estates  in  New 
.lersey,  devoting  liini.self  especially  to  scientilic  agri- 
culture, by  which  tln^  value  of  his  property  was 
meas\u'ably  enhanced.  At  tin;  same  time  he  was  in- 
fluential in  promoting  internal  iniproveuienls  in  bis 
state.  In  the  important  territorial  contioversy  b<v 
tween  New  Jersey  and  New  Y(nk  iji  1825,  he.  was 
one  (jf  the  commfssioners  aiipoiiited  to  ailjust  the 
boundary  line;  also  in  1839  and  1833  he  .served  with 


the  appointed  conunission  in  .settling  the  line  between 
those  states  ami  Pennsylvania.  He  died  Feb.  33, 
1840. 

DANA,  Samuel  Whittlesey,  senator,  was 
lan-n  in  Wallingford  Conn.,  Feb.  13,  17(iO.  He 
was  a  son  of  Janu's  l);ma,  the  ci'lebrated  Connect- 
icut clergyman  and  .antagonist  of  .baiatban  Ed- 
wards. He  studied  at  Yale',  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1775,  entered  a  law  otllc(\  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  became  an  able  and  eminent  lawyer.  He  was  a 
federalist  in  ])olilics  and  was  elected  to  iHingress  by 
that  party,  and  being  a  nundu'r  of  tiuK's  re-elected, 
served  from  .Ian.  3,  1797,  until  Slay  1,  1810.  lie  was 
then  elected  United  Slates  .seiial(H-  to  su<'eeed  James 
HilllHaise,  and  continued  a  uuanber  of  that  bo(ly 
during  the  next  ten  years.  In  1831  he  .settled  in 
jMiddietown,  Ccam.,  and  was  elected  niayor,  an  of- 
fice which  he  eonlinueil  to  hold  for  a  luimber  of 
years.     He  died  in  that  city  July  31,  1830. 

GOODHUE,  Benjamin,  senator,  was  born  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  Oct.  1,  1748.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  17(ili,  in  the  saTue  class  with  Sir  William 
Peiiperell,  Thomas  Harnard,  D.D.,  and  Tbonuis 
Prentiss,  D.D.  He  engaged  in  mei-cantile  all'airs  in 
his  native  town  with  great  sucix^ss  and  distinction, 
and  afterward  entered 'p\iblic  life.  From  1784  until 
178U,  he  served  in  the  statesenale  amlwaslhen  elect- 
ed to  the  first  U.  S.  congress,  serving  until  1795. 
His  Large  experieiu'c  in  commerciid  matters  enabled 
him  to  prepare,  with  the  assisl:inci' of  Mi'.  Fil/.sim- 
mons,  the  code  of  revenue  laws,  nnist  of  wliii-b  are 
still  in  force.  In  179ti  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator 
to  take  the  place  of  (Jeorge  C'abot,  serving  until  1800, 
and  achieving  great  dislinction  as  ebairinan  of  the 
conunittee  on  eommerce.  He  Iben  resigned  and 
withdrew  from  public  life.  Mr.  Ooodbue  was  of  the 
Washington  school  of  politics,  and  hail  for  his  col- 
league in  the  senat<^  Caleb  Slriaig,  subse(|uenlly 
goveiiior  of  MMssa(4iusetls.      He  died  July  38,  1814. 

SHEAFE,  James,  sciialcir,  was  born  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.  II.,  Nov.  l(i,  1755.  He  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1774.  Having  interested  bim.self 
in  politics,  he  beeanu^  a  member  of  the  board  ol'  .se- 
lectmen of  PorlsuKuUh,  in  which  jiosilicai  he  seived 
for  a  nundna'  of  years.  He  was  afterward  elected 
freciuently  to  both  houses  of  the  New  Hampshire 
h'gislature  and  to  the  .state  execaitive  (•ouu('il.  From 
1789  to  1801  he  was  a  member  of  congress,  in  the 
latter  year  being  chosen  U.  S.  senator,  lie  resigned 
from  this  posilicai  in  1803.  In  1810  he  was  nond- 
nated  by  tin!  federalists  as  a  candidate  for  the  gov- 
eiiiorship  of  New  Hamp.shii'c,  but  w.as  defeated  by 
William  PlunuT,  a,  democrat.  He  was  a  nua-cbant 
and  siii[i  owner  in  Porlsmouth,  wlaae  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  were  spent.  He  died  thcrc^  Dee.  5, 
1839. 

CHIPMAN,  Nathaniel,  jurist  and  senator, 
was  born  at  S.alisbury.  Litchlield  c.o.,  (!omi.,  Nov. 
15,  1753,  son  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  (^hipnian,  and 
was  descendi'd  fiiim  early  settlers  of  Massacbu.setts. 
He  entcu'ed  'i'ale  Colh'ge  in  1773,  and  during  his 
sophomcjrc^  year  shared  in  the  patriotic'  spirit  that 
animated  the  institution,  publishing  in  a  New  llaveu 
newspaiiiir  a  poetical  appe.-i,l  to  the  "sons  of  free- 
dom." (bi  Jan.  1,  1777,  he  w;is  eonuni.ssidned  en- 
sign in  the  3d  Conneclicut  Continental  line,  Col. 
(Jharles  WcIjIi,  but  without  losing  the  bacbchn-'s 
degree.  His  regimeiU,  joinctd  tint  forcct  on  the  Hud- 
son under  (.}en.  Putnam  which  frustrated  Ibngovne's 
attempt  to  co  (jpcn-ate  with  Clinton,  .irid  later  in  the 
year  joini'd  Washington's  army  in  Pennsylv.Mnia, 
taking  part  in  the,  skirmish  at  White  M.arsl'i  in  De- 
ccmlier.  He  passed  the  winter  at  Valley  Finge, 
whose  I'igors  he  eelebrat<'d  in  a  rhymeil  letter  to  a 
classmate,  and  on  Dect.  39,  177(;,  was  comnussioiied 
lirsl,  lirulenanl.  lb'  w:is  prrsciit  at  the  bailie  of 
Momnoulh,    Jiuie   39,    1778,    and    accompanied   llio 
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army  to  White  Plains,  where,  on  Oct.  18tli,  because 
of  his  poverty,  he  resigned  his  commission.  He  now 
began  the  study  of  hiw  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  in 
March,  1779,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  His  father 
having  removed  to  Tinmouth,  Vt.,  he  joined  him 
and  aided  in  carrying  on  a  farm,  while  gaining  a 
foothold  as  a  lawyer;  also  building  r.  forge  for  the 
manufacture  of  bar  iron.  He  soon  became  a  mem- 
ber of  what  was  called  the  "young  party,"  which 
was  Opposed  to  Gov.  Chittenden  and  his  administra- 
tion ;  nevertheless,  he  aided  the  governor  at  several 
critical  periods,  and  wrote  out  many  of  his  letters 
and  state  papers.  He  represented  Tinmouth  in  the 
legislature  in  1784-85.  In  1786  he  was  elected  assist- 
ant judge  of  the  supreme  court,  being  the  first  law- 
yer to  be  placerl  on  the  bench  in  Vermont.  Happen- 
ing to  visit  Rutland  in  that  year,  he  found  the  legis- 
lature about  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  issue  of  paper 
money  and  another  making  specified  articles  a  legal 
tender  for  debt.  He  foresaw  disaster,  and,  ever 
ready  in  emergencies,  he  prepared  an  amendment 
making  the  act  conditional  on  the  approval  of  the 
voters  of  the  stale,  and  effectual  only  after  it  had 
been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  electors.  The  result 
was  that  action  was  deferred,  and  the  question  be- 
came an  issue  at  the  next  election,  when  the  bill 
was  almost  unanimously  rejected.  "It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,"  writes  the  biographer,  C.  H.  Daven- 
port, ' '  that  Vermont's  exceptional  prosperity  above 
any  part  of  the  Union  in  the  next  thirty  years,  and 
its  freedom  from  troubles  like  Sliays'  rebellion  in 
Massachusetts  that  afflicted  so  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  came  so  near  reducing  things  to  a  state 
of  anarchy,  was  the  result  of  this  referendum 
scheme."  In  1789-91  Chipman  was  chief -justice  of 
the  state,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
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to  close  the  long  controversy  with  New  York,  hav- 
ing on  his  side  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  a  per- 
sonal friend.  He  also  was  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion that  determined  the  boundary  between  the  two 
states.  In  the  convention  called  to  pass  on  the  act 
of  union  with  the  United  States,  he  became  the  most 
prominent  figure,  and  by  his  sound  arguments,  and 
his  eloquent  advocacy  of  the  federal  constitution, 
carried  the  convention  with  him,  only  four  members 
remaining  in  the  minority.  On  Jan.  18, 1791,  he  was 
appointed  with  Lewis  R.  Morris  to  negotiate  the 
admission  of  Vermont  to  the  Union.  Soon  after, 
Pres.  Washington  appointed  him  U.  S.  judge  for  the 
district  of  Vermont,  and  this  otfice  he  held  for  three 
years,  again  serving  in  1796-97.  In  1796  he  was  one 
of  a  committee  to  revise  the  statutes  of  Vermont, 
most  of  the  work  being  done  by  him.  From  1797 
until  1803  he  sat  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  then  returned  to 
Vermont  to  practice  law,  and  in  1806-7-8-9-11  rep- 
resented Tinmouth  in  the  legislature.  In  1813  other 
honors  fell  to  him.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  coun- 
cil of  censors,  a  body  chosen  once  in  seven  years  to 
revise  the  constitution  and  recommend  amendments; 
also  was  for  the  third  time  chief  justice  of  the  state, 
the  Federalists  being  strong  in  the  legislature.  The 
latter  position  he  lost  in  1815,  the  Democrats  having 
returned  to  power.  From  1816  until  1843  Judge  Chip- 
man  was  professor  of  law  at  Middlebury  College; 
in  1826  he  again  aided  in  revising  the  state  laws. 
Judge  Samuel  Prentiss,  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Vermont,  said  of  him:  "The  various  traits  of  his 
mind  and  constitutional  temperament,  combined 
with  his  deep  and  exten.sive  learning,  entitled  him 
to  rank  among  the  first  judges  of  this  or  any  other 
country;"  and  biographers  unite  in  giving  him 
equally  high  rank  as  a  statesman.     His  published 


works  are  "Sketches  of  the  Principles  of  GiTvern- 
ment"and  "Reports and  Dissertation" (both in  1793); 
a  strong  pamphlet  against  Calhoun's  doctrine  of 
nullification  (1832),  anil  "Principles  of  Government: 
a  treatise  on  free  institutions  "  (1833).  Judge  Chip- 
man  died  at  Tinmouth,  Vt.,  Feb.  13,  1843.  His 
life  was  written  l)y  his  brother  Daniel  (1846),  and  an 
admirable  sketch  is  to  be  found  in  "Men  of  Ver- 
mont "  (1894). 

ANDERSON,  Joseph,  senator,  was  born  near 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  5,  1757.  His  early  education 
was  good,  and  be  was  preparing  for  the  bar  when 
the  battle  of  Lexington  sounded  the  note  of  war,  and 
he  entered  the  revolutionary  forces  as  an  ensign  in 
New  Jersey  troops,  and  laid  down  his  arms  only  at 
the  glorious  close.  Promoted  to  be  captain,  he  led  his 
company  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  He  subsequently 
served  under  Sullivan  in  the  expedition  againpt  the 
Iroquois,  and  was  present  atValley  Forge  and  the  siege 
of  Yorktown.  He  was  then  retii'ed  with  the  brevet 
rank  of  major.  At  tlie  close  of  the  war  he  was  still 
a  young  man,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Dela- 
ware. In  1791  Washington  made  him  judge  of  the 
territory  south  of  the  Ohio  river,  in  which \'apaeity 
he  assisted  in  drawing  up  the  constitution  of  Tennes- 
see, where  he  had  made  his  home.  He  was  sent  to  the 
U.  8.  senate  from  that  state,  and  held  his  seat  from 
1797  until  1815,  doing  important  work  on  committees, 
and  acting  as  president  pro  tempore  on  two  occasions. 
From  1815  until  1836  he  was  first  comptroller  of  the 
treasury.  Judge  Anderson  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  April  17,  1837. 

SCHXJKEMAN,  James,  senator,  was  born  in 
New  Jersey  in  1757.  He  was  graduated  at  Queen's 
(now  Rutgers)  College  in  1775.  At  the  head  of  a 
company  of  volunteers  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Long  Island,  Aug.  27,  1776.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary war  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  in 
the  New  York  sugar-house,  where  he  suffered  greatly 
from  hunger,  but,  with  one  companion,  escaped  and 
joined  the  American  armj'  at  Morristown,  N.  J.  In 
1786-87  he  was  a  delegate  from  New  Jersey  to  the 
continental  congress  ;  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
congress  in  1789-91  and  1797-99.  From  1799  to 
1801  Mr.  Schureman  was  U.  S.  senator  from  New 
Jersey,  and  then  resigned.  He  was  afterward  maj'or 
of  the  city  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  .J.,  and  served  a 
fourth  time  in  the  U.  S.  congress,  from  1818  to  1815. 
He  died  at  his  home  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
Jan.  23,  1824, 

GTJNN,  James,  senator,  was  born  in  Virginia 
in  1739.  He  was  educated  iu  the  common  schools, 
studied  law,  and,  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  re- 
moved to  Savannah,  Ga. ,  and  built  up  a  successful 
practice.  He  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  from  Georgia 
to  the  first  congress,  and  served  through  Pres. 
Adams'  administration,  until  March  3,  1801,  voting 
to  locate  the  seat  of  government  at  Washinuton, 
D.  C.     He  died  in  Loui-sville,  Ga.,  July  80,  180l.       . 

JONES,  Walter,  member  of  congress  and  phy- 
sician, was  born  in  Virginia  in  1745.  After  his  grad- 
uation at  William  and  Mary  College,  in  1760,  he 
pursued  his  medical  studios  iu  Edinburgh,  Scotland; 
received  his  degree  in  1770,  and,  returning  home, 
gained  an  extensive  practice  in  Northumberland 
county,  where  he  settled.  He  became  known  also 
as  a  scholar  and  for  his  general  interest  in  affairs  of 
state.  In  1777  he  was  appointed  by  congress  phy- 
sician-general of  the  hospital  iu  the  middle  military 
department.  In  1797  he  was  elected  to  congress, 
serving  as  a  Democrat  until  1799,  and  again  from 
1803  until  1811.  In  mature  years  he  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  free  thought,  but  subsequently,  chang- 
ing his  views  for  those  of  orthodox  religion,  he  re- 
pudiated his  old  faith  in  a  book  written  for  that 
purpose.  Dr.  Jones  died  in  Westmoreland  county, 
Va.,  Dec.  31,  1815. 
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HOWLEY,  Richard,  iicveniorof  Georgia,  17S0, 
and  ciiim-n'ssiiiaii  «;is  licirn  in  Libert}'  comity,  Ga,, 
about  1740;  llic  cxai-t  ulace  is  unknown  but  is  be- 
lieved to  be  SavaiinaU.  He  was  well  educated  and 
after  admission  to  the  bar  became  a  lawyer  of  dis 
tinction,  and  represented  his  native  county  in  the 
legislature.  He  was  elected  governor  of  (Jcorgia  on 
Jan.  4,  1780  and  was  a  member  of  the  Continent.al 
congress  of  1780-81.  Durin;,'  his  executive  term 
the  state  was  overrun  by  the  Hritish  and  there  was 
but  a  semblance  of  a  government.  The  legishilur(^ 
advised  him  to  Hee  to  a  place  of  safety  and  he  and 
his  council,  secretary  of  sl.-ilc  and  several  militia 
and  Continental  officers  at  iMcLean's  avenue,  near 
Augusta,  formed  a  jilan  to  escape  to  North  Caro- 
lina and  barely  missnl  capture.  The  money  of  the 
state  ran  to  nothing  in  value  and  the  governor  ])aid 
for  his  night's  lodging  with  a  (|uirc,  and  extra  good 
fare  two  quires,  solemnly  given  by  oHhaal  draft  on 
the  treasurer.  When  the  governcjr  went  to  Phila- 
delphia to  sit  in  congress  his  expen.ses  cost  the  stale 
half  a  million  of  its  depreciated  currency.  He  and 
the  others  of  the  Georgia  delegation  wrote  a  remon- 
strance, published  in  Philadeliihia,  1781,  against 
Georgia  being  delivered  to  Great  Uritain  as  was 
feared  \v(jiil(l  l)e  the  case.  He  had  a  daughter,  .Mrs. 
Stclibins,  living  in  Savannah  as  late  as  lK.'i4.  (Jov. 
Howley  was  a  gentleman  of  buoyant  vivacity  of 
spirits,  well  tilted  to  keep  public  hope  alive  in  that 
dark  hour.     He  died  in  December,  17K4. 

HEARD,  Stephen,  gcjvcrnor  of  Georgia,  1781, 
was  lioiii  in  Ireland.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  un- 
known. He  ri'cci\'e(I  a  limited  education,  emigrated 
to  Georgia  with  his  father,  .lolin  Heard,  during  the 
French  war,  and  fought  with  gallantry.  About  1778 
he  settled  in  Wilkes  county,  (ia.,  with  many  Virgini- 
ans, attracted  by  the  fertility  of  the  lands  in  the 
"  Broail  River  County"  anil  located  on  Fishing 
creek.  When  hostilities  began  with  the  Britisli  he, 
"with  characteristic  zeul,  entered  the  colonial  scrvici', 
and  biught  with  Col.  Elijah  Clarke  in  defending 
■western  Georgia.  He  made  inspiring  s])ecc]ics 
•which  greatly  cheered  the  [leople  wlio  had  sunk 
into  a  deplorable  condition,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  brave  fighting  at  the  buttle  of  Kettle  creek. 
Feb.  IK,  1781,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, in  the  absence  of  Gov.  Howley,  who  left  to  t:ike 
his  seat  in  the  Continental  congress,  anil  thus  be- 
came governor  <le  facto,  until  Gov.  Brownson  was 
eleclciC  Aug.  If),  1781.  Jan.  3,  1782,  Gov.  Heard 
was  a  si'<-ond  time  elected  jire.sident  of  the  coiuicil. 
Aftrr  the  war,  he  resumed  his  farming  in  Wilkes 
county,  and  became  one  of  its  most  inlluentiid  citi- 
zens. He  was  chief  justice  of  the  inferior  court, 
and  a  trustee  of  the  academy  in  Washington.  He 
married  Miss  Germany,  who  died  from  ex|>osure 
caused  by  tories,  and  ?jlizabrtli  Harden,  who  died  in 
184k,  at  eiglity-lhree  yeai's  of  age.  Heard  county, 
Ga.,  was  named  after  liini.  I  )ne  son.  Thus.  J.  Heard, 
has  been  often  in  the  legislature.  He  died  in  Wilkes 
countv,  Ga.,  Nov.  lo,  IKl.'). 

BROWNSON,  Nathan,  govi-rnor  of  Georgia, 
1782,  and  congressman,  is  supposi-d  to  ji.-ive  been  born 
about  1740,  but  the  exact  date  and  the  place  of  his 
birth  ai'e  unknown.  Me  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  17tjl , 
studied  medicine,  and  bcg.an 
medical  practice  in  Liherlv 
county,  Ga.,  inlroiliiceil  hy 
Dr.  Dunwoody,  a  revolutionary  patriot.  l)r.  Brown 
son  was  the  Hrst  fihysician  to  practice  sonlh  of  tlie. 
Ogeechee  before  tlie  revolution.  He  earl\-  took  active 
interest  in  that  strniTLdc  and  was  in  the  Continental 
line  of  the  Georgia  briuiiile  as  surgeon.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  provincial  congress  of  Georgia  in  177o; 
of  the  Continental  congress  in  1770  and  177k,  and 
member  of  the  higislaturi'  and  speaker  ot  the  house  in 
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1781.  He  was  elected  governor  of  Georgia  by  the  last 
named  body.  He  was  senator  and  president  of 
the  senate  178i)-!)l,  and  member  of  liic  Constitu- 
tional convention  nf  1789.  He  was  appointed  by 
the  congress  to  care  for  the  si>ntliei-n   lio.spitals   in 

1782,  ami  was  one  of  the  origin.al  tiaistees  of  the 
University  id'  (Icorgi.a.  He  was  one  of  the  South 's 
best  known  ami  niost  ilisfingniahed  jihysiciana.  Ho 
died   in   Lilierty  cniinty,  Ga.,  Oct.   18,   1796. 

MARTIN,  John,  governor  of  Georgia,  1782-83, 
was  born  .about  17;!0,  but  the  pliute  of  his  birth  is  not 
known.  The  lir.st  rmaition  of  him  is  that  of  his  ap- 
liointmcnt  in  17(il  by  (Jov.  Wright  of  Georgians  naval 
olHcer  tit  the  port  of  entry,  Sunbury.  Mr.  Martin  as 
a  zealous  champion  of  indciieiidence,  was  a  member 
from  Savannah  of  the  provinciid  congress  of  1775  and 
of  the  important  council  of  safety.  In  I7K1  he  re- 
Iiortedas  a  captain  of  artillery,  and  the  same  year  ho 
was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Contin- 
ental line  of  the  Geoigia  brigade,  and  elcetcd  to  the 
legislature  from  Chatiiain  county.  He  was  elected 
governor  of  Georgia  in  January,  1782,  and  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  seeing  (ieorgiu  rescued  from  Brit- 
ish dondiiioii  miller  his  .adnuTUstration  by  the  deliv- 
er}' of  Savannali  July  11,  17K2,  iuid  the  conimon- 
wealth  given  her  full  |iowerH  as  a  sovereign  state. 
Whilcgovernor  he  had  toa|)plyto  the  legislature  for 
relief  iii  order  to  save  his  fainily  from  starvation, 
the  iddilic  stress  being  so  great  that  he  could  not  get 
salary  enough  to  feed  thcni.  Ten  couliscated  iicgi-oes 
were  appropriated  to  him.  I'pon  the  evaciial  ion  of 
Savannah  lie  wisely  arranged  with  Sir. lames  Wright 
and  the  British  mercliants  for  t.lic  protection  of  the 
persons  and  the|)ropcrty  of  residents  who  had  favored 
the  British  side  during  the  wiir.  He  firmly  refused 
to  extend  any  exemption  from  punishment  under 
the  laws  to  criminals.  His  term  expiicd  Jan.  9, 
1788.     Jan.  31st  he  was  appointed  a  member  ot  the 


board  of  seven  commissioners  to  make  a  treaty  with 
the  Cherokee  Indians,  ajid  Jan.  lilst  he  was  elected 
treasurer  of  fleorgia.  f!ov.  .Martin  w.as  an  ablo  man, 
and  the  legislatui-e  in  inforniiiiLj  him  of  his  elocfioii 
IIS  governor  j, raised  his  inti-L'ritv  and  pat  riof  ism. 
1  he  linic  and  [ilaco  of  Ids  deifli  are  i,,,t  known. 

HALL,  Lyman,  governor  of  Georgia  1783 
congressman  and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inile- 
licndcncc,  was  born  in  Connrcl  iciit  in  1721  Ilew.as 
gradualel  from  Vale  in  1747,  bcranii- a  plivsician  re- 
movel  to  Dorchester,  S.  C.,  and  lati-r  ( I  7r.2.  to  Siin- 
hury,  (,a..  where  he  secured  a  larL'c  pr.articr  He 
was  zealous  and  influential  in  iironioliiiL:  lhi-rr\olu' 
tion,  being  a  member  of  the    iirovincia'l   con-rcsses 
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of  1774  and  1775  in  Savannah,  Ga.  He  was  elected 
March  21,  1775,  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  con- 
gress by  the  people  of  St.  John's  parish,  and  as  the 
colony  of  Georgia  had  not  then  identified  its  for- 
tunes with  the  revolutionary  movement  he  was  the 
only  delegate  from  Georgia  and  was  admitted  to  tlie 
congi'ess  as  the  representative  of  his 
parish  and  not  of  the  colony  He 
declined  to  vote,  but  shared  in  the 
debates.  He  was  the  most  powerful 
agent  in  carrying  into  the  revolution 
his  parish  and  tlie  colony.  July  6, 
1775,  the  colonial  congress  adopted  a 
a  resolution  to  join  the  sister  colo- 
nies, and  Dr.  Hall  was  elected  dele- 
gate to  the  Continental  congress, 
when  he  had  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing one  of  the  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  served 
until  1780.  He  went  North  with  his 
familjr,  when  the  British  took  pos- 
session of  Georgia.  Returning  in 
1782,  he  was  elected  governor  of 
Georgia  in  January  of  the  following 
year,  after  serving  one  year  returned  to  private 
life  and  removed  to  Burke  county.  Dr.  Hall  was 
a  gentleman  of  strong  convictions  and  determined 
courage,  and  an  ardent  champion  of  religion  and  edu- 
cation. He  died  in  Burke  county,  Ga.,  Oct.  19,  1790. 
ELBERT,  Samuel,  governor  of  Georgia,  1785, 
was  born  in  Prince  William  parish,  S.C,  in  1743.  He 
early  became  an  orphan  and  went  to  Savannah 
where  he  engaged  in  mercantile  occupations  until 
the  revolution.  He  became  captain  of  a  grenadier 
company  in  June,  1774;  a  member  of  the  council  of 
safety  June  22,  1775;  lieutenant-colonel  Feb.  4,  1776, 
and  Sept.  16th  of  the  same  year  colonel  of  a  bat- 
talion of  Continental  troop.s,  raised  under  resolution 
of  the  general  assembly.  In  April,  1777,  he  com- 
manded an  expedition  planned  by  Gov.  Houston 
against  the  British  in  east  Florida;  a  year  later  he 
captured  three  British  vessels  at  Frederica  on  St. 
Simons  Island.  In  December,  1778,  when  the  Brit- 
ish, under  Col.  Campbell,  captured  Savannah,  Col. 
Elbert  took  a  gallant  part  in  the  ineffectual  resist- 
ance, commanding  a  wing  of  the  American  forces. 
At  Briar  creek,  S.C,  March  3,  1779,  he  commanded 
a  brigade  under  Gen.  Ashe,  and  was  taken  prisoner. 
On  being  exchanged  he  joined  Washington,  was 
with  him  at  Yorktown  at  the  surrender  of  Bur 
goyne,  and  won  tlie  highest  commendation  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  Col.  Elbert  was  promoted  to  be 
brigadier-general  in  1783,  elected  governor  of  Geor- 
gia in  1785,  and  appointed  major-general  of  militia. 
Elbert  county  was  named  after  him.  Col.  Elbert 
fully  deserved  the  repute  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  fellow-citizens.  He  died  in  Savannah,  Ga., 
Nov.  2,  1788. 

HANDLEY,  George,  governor  of  Georgia,  1788, 
was  born  near  Sheffield,  Yorkshire,  England,  Feb.  9, 
1752,  the  son  of  Thomas  Handley.  George  arrived 
at  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  May,  1775,  became  a  captain 
in  the  Continental  army  in  1776,  and  soon  rising  to 
be  lieutenant-colonel,  served  actively  in  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
in  several  engagements.  He  was  finally  captured  at 
Augusta,  Ga.,  and  sent  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  At  the  close  of  the  revolution  he 
married  Sarali  Howe,  a  niece  of  General  afterwards 
Gov.  Elbert,  and  removed  to  Augusta  where  he 
took  a  high  place  in  public  esteem.  He  was 
elected  sheriff  of  Richmond  county;  state  represen- 
tative; commissioner  to  the  state  of  Franklin  in  1785; 
inspector-general  of  Georgia  in  1787,  and  governor 
of  the  state  in  1788,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six. 
He  was  appointed  by  President  Washington  collec- 
tor of  the  port  of  Brunswick  in  August,  1789,  a 


position  he  held  until  his  death.  He  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  proposed  new  state  of 
Frankland  in  1786.  Gov.  Handley  was  a  brave 
oificer,  an  ardent  patriot,  and  a  man  of  ability 
and  culture.  He  died  at  Rae's  Hall,  Ga.,  the  resi- 
dence of  J.  Hammond,  Sept.  17,  1793. 

BYFORD,  William  Heath,  gynecologist,  was 
born  in  Eaton,  O.,  Mar.  30,  1817,  son  of  Henry 
and  Hannah  ( )  Byford,  of  English  ex- 
traction. He  began  a  course  of  study  under  Dr. 
Joseph  Maddox  of  Vincennes,  Ind.,  and  eighteen 
months  later  he  was  examined  by  three  commis- 
sioners, according  to  the  custom  of  the  day,  who 
certified  to  his  acquirements  and  authorized  him  to 
practice.  He  opened  an  office  at  Owensville,  Ind., 
and  later  at  Mt.  Vernon,  forming  a  partnership 
at  the  latter  with  Dr.  Hezekiah  Holl,-md,  whose 
daughter  he  married.  That  partnership  lasted 
only  two  years.  Meanwhile  he  attained  a  high 
rank  among  the  physicians  of  his  state.  In  1845, 
after  attending  the  course  of  lectures,  he  received 
a  diploma  from  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  Cincin- 
nati, O.  In  1850  he  was  called  to  Evansville, 
Ind.,  to  take  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  Evans- 
ville Medical  College  and  two  years  later  became 
professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine, 
holding  that  chair  until  the  institution  closed  its 
doors  in  1856.  In  1857  he  became  professor  of 
obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children  at 
the  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  111.,  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  John  Evans.  He  particip.ated  in  the 
organization  of  the  Chicago  Medical  College  in 
1859,  and  was  identified  with  it  until  1879,  when 
he  was  again  called  to  Rush  College  to  assume  the 
chair  of  gynecology  which  the  trustees  established 
with  the  understanding  that  he  would  accept  it. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Women's 
Medical  College  of  Chicago  in  1870;  was  presi- 
dent of  the  faculty  and  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  until  his  death.  This  institution  opened 
its  doors  with  an  attendance  of  eleven  students 
and  under  his  wise  management  grew  to  be  one 
of  the  best  known  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
American  Gynecological  Society  in  1876;  was 
elected  its  first  vice-president,  and  served  as 
president  in  1881.  After  a  long  general  practice 
he  gradually  specialized  in  the  subject  of  gyne- 
cology and  became  a  recognized  authority  in  that 
field.  Dr.  Byford  performed  two  Caesarean 
operations  as  early  as  1847.  His  name  is  con- 
nected with  many  important  innovations  in  the 
treatment  of  gynecological  cases,  some  of  which 
have  been  adopted  permanently.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  advocate  laparotomy  for  the  relief  of 
rupture  of  the  uterus  in  cases  of  extra  uterine 
pregnancy,  which  he  proposed  long  before  the 
days  of  Tait,  and  was  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of 
ergot  for  the  expulsion  of  uterine  fibroids.  He 
was  also  the  first  to  advocate  the  systematic  use 
of  the  slippery-elm  tent.  He  was  a  prolific  writer 
on  his  specialty  and  contributed  much  of  perma- 
nent value  to  every  phase  of  the  subject.  His 
books  are :  ' '  Chronic  Inflammation  and  Displace- 
ments of  the  Unimpregnated  Uterus"  (1864), 
"Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  Applied  to 
the  Diseases  and  Accidents  of  Women"  (1866); 
"The  Philosophy  of  Domestic  Life"  (1869); 
"Obstetrics,"  a  text-book  (1872),  besides  m.any 
papers  contributed  to  medical  journals.  For  a 
term  of  years  he  was  associated  with  Dr.  Nathan 
S.  Davis,  Sr.,  in  the  editorial  management  of  the 
' '  Chicago  Medical  Journal  and  Examiner. ' '  Dr. 
P.yford  was  married  Oct.  3,  1840,  to  Mary  Anne 
Holland,  and  had  three  daughters  and  two  sons: 
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Dr.  Wm.  H.  Byford,  who  died  in  1S85  after  five 
years  of  practice,  and  Dr.  Henry  T.  Byford,  also  a 
distinguished  gjnecologist.  Mrs.  Byford  died  in 
1864,  and  he  was  accain  married,  in  1873,  to  Lina 
W.,  daughter  of  Lemuel  Flersheim,  of  BufEalo, 
N.  Y.     He  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  May  21,  1890. 

KOBERDEAtr,    Daniel,    soldier,   was   born    on 
the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  W.  I.,  in  1727.     His 
father,  Isaac  Roberdeau,  was  a  French  Huguenot, 
and   his   mother,    Mary   Cunyngham,   came  of    the 
family  of  the  Earl  of  Glcncairn,  in  Scotland.     His 
mother  brought   him   to   America   while   he  was   a 
boy,  and  settled  in  I'hiladelphia,  Da.,  where  he  was 
trained  to  be  a  merchant.     At  the  same  time   he 
interested    himself    greatly    in   public    affairs    and 
charities,    and    for    more    than    ten    years    was    a 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ilosjiital.     He  was  a 
Freemason,  and   one   of  the  earliest  of   the   order 
in  Philadelphia,  and  was  an  associate  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Alexander  Hamilton  and  other  prominent 
men.      In   1756   he   was  elected   a   member   of   the 
Pennsylvania    assembly,    in    which    he    served    for 
four  years,  when   he   declined  re-clertion.     He  in- 
terested   himclf    in    the   patriotic   cause    from    the 
first    movement    of    the    revolution;     and    in    1775 
was  elected  colonel  of  the  2d  battalion   of  "asso- 
ciators,"  as  they  were  called,  becoming  president 
of  the  board  of  oiliccrs  which  governed  this  organi- 
zation.     This    was    a    body    which    was    originally 
formed  for  home  defence   during  the  French  and 
Spanish  war,  and  which  was  called  into  existence 
again  in  1775.     It  was  divided  into  battalions,  one 
of  which,   the   3d,  was  known  as  "the  silk  stock- 
ings"    On  May  20,  1776,  Roberdeau  presided  at  a 
public  meeting  at  tlie  state  house  in  Philadelphia, 
which  was  held  to  favor  a  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence.     He    also    joined   with    Col.    .John    Bayard, 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship,  in  fitting 
out   two   privateersmen,   one  of   which   captured   a 
valuable    pjrize,    with    .$22,000    in    silver,    and    this 
amount  he  at  once  placed  at  the  disposal  of  con- 
gress.    He  was  made  a  member  of  the  council  of 
safety,    and    on    July    4,    1776,    was    elected    first 
Ijrigadier-general  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops.     The 
organization  of  "associators"  was  now  called  upon 
to  aid  Washington,  who  at  the  time  was  in  a  criti- 
cal situation  in  New  .Jersey.     In  February,   1777, 
Roberdeau  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Continen- 
tal congress.     He  supported  the  articles  of  confed- 
eration and  signed  them  in  behalf  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  continued  to  serve  in  congress  until  1779,  being 
elected    three    times.      An    interesting   incident   in 
his  life  is  the  fact  that  in  April,  1778,  on  account 
of  there  being  a  scarcity  of  lead  in  the  army  for 
bullets.    Gen.    Roberdeau    was    granted    leave    of 
absence  from  congress  that  he  might  work  a  lead 
mine  in  Bedford  county,  where  he  was  obliged  to 
set  up  a  stockade  fort  to  protect  his  party  against 
the  Indians.     Being  a  man  of  wealth,  he  paid  the 
exjiense  of  the  construction  of  this  fort,  which  was 
.styled   Fort  Roberdeau,   out  of  his  jirivate   purse. 
On  May  24  and  25,  1779,  he  presideil   at  a  public 
meeting  which  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  to  protest 
against    monopjolies    and    the    depreciation    of    the 
currency.     In  1783  he  went  to  England,  where  he 
remained   a  year,   and   it  is   said   of   him   that,   in 
travelling    in    his    carriage    across    the    cf]pbr;itcil 
Blackheath,  near  London,  when  he  was  attacked  by 
highwaymen,  he  captured  the  leader  and  succeeded 
in  carrying  him  into  London.     After  the  war  Gen. 
Roberdeau    lived    in    Alexandria,    Va.,    and    often 
extended    the    hospitalities    of    his   house    to    Gen. 
"Washington.      But   a  short   time  before  his  death 
h'}    removed    to    Winchester,    Va.,    where    he    died 
Jan.  5,  1795. 


ROBERDEAtr,  Isaac,  engineer,  waa  bom  in 
Philadeljdiia,  Pa.,  Sept.  11,  1763,  oldest  son  of 
Gen.  Daniel  Roberdeau.  He  was  educated  partly 
in  this  C(]untry  and  partly  in  England,  and  was 
assistant  engineer  engaged  in  laying  out  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  1791.  This  w»rk  was  at  the 
reejuest  of  Gen.  Washington,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  the  latter  Roberdeau  delivered  an 
oration  in  his  memory,  Feb.  22,  1800.  He  waa 
employed  in  building  canals  in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1792,  and  on  April  29,  1813,  was  made 
major  and  topograjihical  engineer  in  the  United 
States  regular  army  during  the  war  with  Great 
Britain;  this  corps  being  then  just  constituted  by 
the  ajipointment  of  four  majors  and  four  captains. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  was  ordered  to 
survey  the  boumlary  line  Jjetween  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  The 
Treaty  of  1783  had  fixed  the  boundary  in  the 
middle  of  the  lakes  and  river.s,  and  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent  provided  for  a  survey  to  determine  the  loca- 
tion of  that  line.  Col.  Roberdeau  was  the  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  survey  which  was  nearly  900 
miles  in  length  through  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and 
the  gmat  lakes.  In  1818  ho  was  instructed  to 
organize  the  Bureau  of  toijographical  engineers  in 
the  war  department,  and  was  chief  of  that  bureau 
until  his  death.  He  was  a  friend  of  Pros.  John 
Quincy  Adams  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  then  secretary 
of  war,  and  he  usually  traveled  with  him  on  hia 
oUicial  visits  to  military  posts.  During  Lafayette's 
visit  in  1825  he  was  entertained  by  Col.  Rol)erdeau. 
He  died  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  J;in.  15,  1829. 

JONES,  Johm  Paul,  naval  oflicer,  was  born  at 
Arbigland,  parish  of  Kirkbeau,  Kirkcudbridge, 
Scotland,  July  6,  1747,  fifth  son  of  John  and 
Jeannie  (McDuff)  Paul.  His  father  and  grand- 
father were  market  gardeners.  Kirkcudbridge  is 
a  seaport  town  which  in  those  days  carried  on  a 
considerable  trade  with  America,  and  as  a  small 
boy  it  was  his  custom  to  freijuent  the  docks  and 
wharves,  where  he  listened  to  stories  of  mariners, 
heard  of  the  new  world,  and  learned  to  manage 
a  sailboat.  The  village  legends  bear  witness  to 
his  early  talent  for  seamanship,  while  among  his 
playfellows  lie  took  the  lead  and  disjilayed  the 
commanding  authority  that  in  later  life  was  to 
win  renown.  After  a  meagre  education  in  the 
parish  school  ho  was  apprenticed  to  a  merchant 
of  Whitehaven  in  the  American  trade.  His  oldest 
brother  William  had  emigrated  to  America  and 
lived  in  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  until  his  death;  his 
Bister,  Mary  Ann  Paul,  had  married  a  Mr.  Louden 
of  Charleston,  S.  C;  a  cousin  also  settled  in  that 
city,  and  John  I'aul  himself  was  t.aken  to  America 
by  his  master  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  His 
employer  having  failed  in  business,  Jones  secured 
the  ajipojntment  as  acting  midshijmian  in  the 
royal  navy,  and  for  two  years  served  as  a  slaver, 
but  the  business  was  distasteful  to  him  and  he 
?r'w  ,'\ '"'5i?"st.  On  the  home  voyage  from 
the  West  Indies  the  captain  and  mate  both  died 
ot  fever,  whereupon  he  assumed  the  comman.l  and 
brought  the  vessel  safely  into  port,  for  which 
service  ho  was  appointed  by  her  owners  master 
and  ^Perc^argo.  In  1773  he  again  set  sail  for 
the  West  Indies.  On  his  arrival  at  Tobago  an 
untortunate  incident  occurred  which  caused  a  tem- 
porary abandonment  of  his  seafaring  life  and 
resulted  in  his  change  of  name.  Having  refused 
to  pay  off  his  seamen  in  Totiago,  as  he  properly 
should  have  done,  tho  men  resented  this  interfer- 
ence with  their  legal  rights.  One  of  tho  crew 
was  particularly  insistent  on  being  paid  at  onci 
and  put  ashore;  he  became  rebellious  and  abusive 
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and  in  a  personal  encounter  Jones  killed  the 
man  with  his  sword.  According  to  his  explana- 
tion he  was  acting  in  self-defense,  and  he  called 
it  "a  melancholy  accident."  Unfortunately,  three 
years  before,  at  the  same  place  (Tobago)  he  had 
been  unjustly  accused  of  causing  a  seaman's 
death  by  flogging,  at  which  tim«  he  spared  no 
pains  to  procure  affidavits  proving  the  falsity  of 
the  charge.  Overwhelmed  with  horror  and  remorse, 
he  now  offered  to  surrender  to  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  but  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  his 
friends  counseled  him  to  leave  the  island,  and  he 
did  so,  never  to  return.  Following  this  disaster, 
which  he  characterized  as  "the  misfortune  of  my 
life,"  he  entered  upon  a  period  of  homeless,  name- 
less wandering,  during  part  of  which  it  is  sur- 
mised he  was  engaged  in  privateering.  This 
period  of  obscurity  ended  in  1775,  when  he  met 
and  was  befriended  by  Willie  Jones,  a  wealthy 
land  and  slave  owner  of  Halifax,  N.  C,  who  wel- 
comed him  to  the  intimacy  of  his  home  and  family 
circle.  He  was  quick  to  adopt  the  manners  of 
these  gentle  southern  people,  and  while  enjoying 
their  hospitality  became  acquainted  with  titie  po- 
litical questions  of  the  day  and  with  the  plans 
then  maturing  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
colonies.  He  endorsed  them  with  much  enthusiasm 
and  swore  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
independence.  The  story  current  in  the  North 
Carolina  Jones  family  is  that  when  the  time  came 
to  leave  this  hospitable  roof  his  benefactor  of- 
fered him  a  purse,  but  he  refused  it,  asking  only 
the  privilege  of  adding  the  name  of  Jones  to  his 
own.  He  "had  no  name  of  which  he  could  be 
proud,"  he  said,  but  "if  he  lived  he  would  make 
them  proud  of  it."  Thenceforth  he  began  sign- 
ing his  letters  "J.  P.  Jones"  or  "John  Paul 
Jones."  While  a  guest  at  the  home  of  Willie 
Jones,  Paul  Jones  met  among  other  distinguished 
visitors  Joseph  Hewes,  member  of  congress,  who  se- 
cured for  him  the  appointment  of  first  lieutenant 
in  the  new  U.  S.  navy  on  Dec.  22,  1775.  At  that 
time  a  small  fleet  had  been  collected  in  the  Dela- 
ware river  to  cruise  against  the  enemy,  under 
Esek  Hopkins  (see  page  18).  In  the  following 
January,  as  first  lieutenant  on  board  the  Alfred, 
Jones  with  his  own  hand  hoisted  the  first  flag 
that  ever  floated  on  an  American  ship.  It  was 
a  curious  banner  of  yellow  silk  bearing  the  figure 
of  a  rattlesnake.  The  first  enterprise  of  Hopkins' 
squadron  was  an  attack  on  New  Providence,  and 
the  success  of  the  expedition  was  largely  due  to 
the  intelligence  of  Lieutenant  Jones.  On  May 
10,  1776,  he  was  commissioned  captain  and 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Providence,  a  twelve-gun 
brig.  He  was  re-commissioned  captain  on  Aug. 
8,  1776,  his  being  the  first  commission  issued  by 
congress  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Leaving  for  a  six-weeks'  cruise  he  sailed  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  engaging  in  a  running  fight 
with  the  British  frigate  Milford  and  capturing 
sixteen  prizes,  besides  destroying  a  large  number 
of  small  vessels.  On  his  return  he  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  Alfred,  twenty-four  guns,  and  on 
Nov.  2,  1776,  he  sailed  up  the  coast  as  far  as 
Canso,  capturing  two  ships  and  four  transports, 
attacking  the  coast  of  Acadie,  destroying  trans- 
ports and  warehouses  and  capturing  a  corsair  of 
sixteen  guns.  These  successes  were  most  encourag- 
ing to  the  new  congress.  Jones  had  excelled  all 
other  officers  in  the  new  navy  by  the  number  and 
brilliancy  of  his  exploits,  and  had  fully  demon- 
strated his  pre-eminent  qualifications  as  a  com- 
mander. Nevertheless  he  was  opposed  and 
thwarted   in   many   ways   by  Com.   Hopkins,   who 


had  more  than  once  shown  his  unfitness  to  be 
commander-in-chief.  Hopkins  now  removed  him 
from  the  Alfred,  but  in  June,  1777,  he  was  given 
command  of  the  ship  Ranger,  eighteen  guns, 
which  was  the  first  American  war  vessel  to  fly 
the  new  national  flag  of  stars  and  stripes.  The 
Ranger  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Nov.  1, 
1777,  on  a  roving  commission,  with  authority  to 
hang  off  the  British  coast  for  the  purpose  of 
capturing  or  annoying  any  enemy  craft  she  might 
meet.  She  took  two  brigantines  from  Malaga 
loaded  with  fruit  for  London.  On  Dec.  2,  Jones 
wrote  the  commissioners  of  congress  at  Paris,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  Silas  Deane  and  Arthur  Lee.  He 
was  shortly  summoned  to  Paris  to  consult  with 
them,  and  having  received  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions sailed  to  Nantes  in  January,  1778,  and  soon 
thereafter  convoyed  some  American  vessels  to 
Quiberon  bay.  Here  on  Feb.  14,  1778,  he  secured 
a  salute  of  the  new  American  flag  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  Frenchl  fleet,  which  was  the  first 
acknowledgment  of  American  independence  by 
France.  On  April  10th  following  he  set  sail  on 
what  was  to  be  a  memorable  cruise.  He  captured 
a  brigantine  and  also  the  ship  Lord  Chatham 
bound  from  London  to  Dublin  with  a  varied 
cargo.  On  April  21st  he  encountered  the  British 
ship-of-war  Drake  of  twenty  guns,  but  eluded  her 
and  made  a  landing  at  Whitehaven,  where  he 
spiked  the  cannon  of  one  of  the  forts,  set  fire  to 
a  number  of  ships,  and  regained  his  own  vessel 
in  safety.  Encountering  the  Drake  a  second 
time,  a  battle  ensued,  lasting  an  hour  and  four 
minutes,  when  the  Drake  surrendered,  having  lost 
forty-two  in  killed  and  wounded,  the  Ranger  losing 
three  killed  and  five  wounded.  These  victories 
caused  consternation  among  the  English,  and 
added  the  crowning  glory  to  a  cruise  which  for 
cool  audacity  and  brilliant  initiative  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  naval  history.  The  name  of 
Paul  Jones  became  a  synonym  for  terror  through- 
out the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  and  he  was  the 
object  of  hatred  and  malicious  misrepresentation. 
In  the  course  of  this  cruise  Jones  landed  from 
the  Ranger,  with  a  boat  and  a  small  party,  at 
St.  Mary 's  Isle,  intending,  as  he  explained  after- 
wards, to  capture  Lord  Selkirk,  who  had  great 
influence  with  the  king,  and  hold  him  as  a  hostage 
for  a  general  and  fair  exchange  of  prisoners. 
Finding  that  the  earl  was  not  at  home,  he  took 
a  quantity  of  plate,  which  was  afterward  sent  to 
America  and  sold.  Subsequently  he  purchased  and 
returned  it  (1780).  Between  these  expeditions 
Jones  appears  to  have  tarried  about  the  French 
court.  From  time  to  time  he  was  promised 
the  command  of  one  ship  or  another,  but  it  was 
not  until  August  14th  that  the  king  purchased 
the  Due  de  Duras,  an  India  merchant  ship,  re- 
named the  Bon  Homme  Richard.  Jones  finally 
gathered  a  small  squadron,  consisting  of  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  forty  guns;  the  frigate  Al- 
liance, thirty-six  guns;  the  Pallas,  a  converted 
merchantman,  thirty  guns;  the  cutter  Cerf, 
eighteen  guns,  and  Vengeance,  twelve  guns. 
He  put  to  sea  Aug.  13,  1779.  ]3is  vessels  were 
badly  manned  and  only  half  fitted.  The  Alliance 
was  of  little  value  because  of  the  insubordination 
of  its  commander,  Capt.  Landais.  Within  four 
days  he  recai^tured  a  Dutch  vessel  laden  with 
brandy  and  wine,  which  had  been  taken  by  an 
English  privateer.  Several  smaller  vessels  were 
captured,  and  on  the  2iird  he  encountered  a  fleet 
of  forty-one  sail  of  merchantmen  under  convoy 
of  two  ships-of-war,  the  Serapis,  forty-four  guns, 
and    the   Countess   of    Scarborough,    twenty-eight 
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guns.  He  at  once  prepared  to  give  battle.  It 
was  nearly  dusk.  At  the  first  broadside  two  of 
the  eighteeu-pounders  on  the  Bon  Homme  Richard 
burst,  killing  the  men  ivho  were  serving  them, 
and  blowing  up  tlie  deck  above.  The  Bon  Homme 
Eichard  fared  badly  from  the  beginning,  and  had 
numerous  casualties.  Hit  below  the  water  line, 
she  was  leaking  seriously;  none  of  her  largest 
guns  was  used  after  the  explosion  of  the  first 
two,  and  her  fourteen  twelve-pounders  were  being 
disabled  or  silenced  one  by  one  until  at  last  she 
was  firing  only  three  of  her  nine-pounders  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  C'apt.  Jones  himself. 
The  ships  now  came  together,  and  the  Serapis 
hailed  to  know  if  Jones  had  surrendered.  ' '  I 
have  not  yet  begun  to  fight''  was  his  memorable 
answer.  The  battle  continued  with  the  ships  lashed 
together.  The  Bon  Homme  Eichard  caught 
fire,  and  to  add  to  the  desperate  situation  the 
Alliance  came  up  and  fired  a  broadside  into  the 
stern  of  the  Eichard  by  mistake.  With  the  water 
gaining  on  the  pumps  the  men  became  panic- 
stricken,  thinking  the  boat  was  sinking  and  the 
officers  advised  surrender,  but  Jones  did  not  know 
defeat.  Urging  on  his  wearied  gunners,  he  kept 
up  an  incessant  fire  until  at  10:30  the  Serapis 
struck  her  colors.  The  Bon  Homme  Eichard  was 
60  badly  injured  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
all  from  on  board,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
2.1th  she  sank.  The  Countess  of  Scar))orough  was 
cajitured  by  the  Pallas  after  an  hour's  contest. 
This  battle  became  the  talk  of  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles. Franklin  wrote  to  Paul  Jones,  praising 
his  cool  conduct  and  persevering  bravery  during 
the  terrible  conflict;  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  congress  and  the  French  king  gave  him 
a  gold  sword  and  a  decoration.  Feb.  18,  1781, 
he  arrived  in  I'hiladeliilda,  and  soon  after  pro- 
ceeded to  I'ortsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  he  superin- 
tended the  building  of  a  ship-of-war,  of  which 
he  would  have  been  commander  but  for  the  res- 
toration of  peace.  He  sailed  from  New  York 
for  England  Bee.  11,  1787,  and  thence  repaired 
to  Paris.  Having  been  offered  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral  in  tlie  Eussian  navy  by  Empress  Cath- 
erine II.,  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg.  Going  by 
way  of  Sweden  in  the  spring  of  1788,  he  found 
the  passage  across  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  blocked 
by  ice,  and  therefore  made  the  never-before-at- 
tempted journey  in  an  open  boat  across  the  Baltic 
sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  Eevel,  Eussia, 
an  adventure  that  for  its  desperate  courage  and 
utter  disregard  for  personal  danger  is  surpassed 
by  no  other  in  his  whole  life.  Eussia  being  at 
that  time  at  war  with  Turkey,  Jones,  was  given 
command  of  a  naval  force  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bncijier.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  a  battle  with 
the  Turkish  fleet  at  Otchakotf  in  June,  1788,  and 
the  sanguine  Eussian  victory  was  entirely  owing 
to  Jones'  superior  strategy.  It  was  not  long 
before  lio  became  a  victim  of  the  jealousies  and 
intrigues  of  the  Eussian  officials  both  in  the  navy 
and  at  court.  His  naval  victories  were  claimed 
by  others;  his  letters  were  intercepted;  an  at- 
temjit  was  made  to  besmirch  hi3  personal  repiuta- 
tion,  and  he  finally  left  Eussia  in  bitter  disap- 
pointment. Thereafter  he  resided  in  Paris  until 
his  death.  He  had  a  personal  claim  against  the 
French  government  for  7,000  livres,  which  he  was 
unable  to  collect,  and  altogether  his  last  days 
were  unfortunate  and  unhappy.  The  character 
of  Paul  .Jones  is  ably  summarized  in  Mrs. 
Eeginald  Be  Koven's  "Life,"  which  is  the  most 
complete  and  authoritative  of  his  many  biogra- 
jihies.       She     says:      "In     a     hundred     scurrilous 


pamphlets  his  horrid  deeds  are  falsely  chronicled, 
and  in  a  hundred  prints  his  earnest  and  distin- 
guished face  is  vilely  caricatured.  He  possessed 
not  one  trace  of  the  brutal  audacity  and  un- 
pirincipled  bravado  which  belong  to  the  character 
he  popularly  typifies.  The  mechanism  of  his  nature 
made  of  steel,  was  of  a  fine  balance  all  hia  own, 
and  motivated  by  the  fire  of  genius.  His  soul, 
ardent  as  strong,  was  inflamed  by  an  unlimited 
thirst  for  glory,  but  chivalry  and  loyalty  were 
always  in  control.  .  .  .  His  ambition,  frankly 
acknowledged,  to  write  his  name  with  honor  in 
the  page  of  history,  was  accomplished  under  dif- 
ficulties and  with  means  which  make  that  accom- 
plishment a  unique  example  of  personal  char- 
acter and  ascendancy.  .  .  .  Keen  insight,  rapid 
intuition,  logical  construction  were  all  possessed 
by  Paul  Jones,  together  with  an  intrepidity  and  a 
flexible  brilliancy  of  imagination,  expressing  itself 
iu  a  truly  unparalleled  resourcefulness  in  emerg- 
ency, which  places  him  among  the  great  military 
leaders  of  history.  In  chivalrj'  knightly,  in  loyalty 
unstained,  in  the  study  of  his  chosen  profession 
serious  and  profound,  he  redeemed  through  ^'ears 
of  fiercest  trial  and  cruelest  disappointment  every 
youthful  misdemeanor,  and  may  well  stand  as  an 
example  to  the  new  nation  he  helped  to  found  of 
the  loftiest  professional  standards  of  character  and 
effort."  The  place  of  burial  in  Paris  of  the  re- 
mains of  Paul  Jones  was  long  unknown.  An  un- 
successful attempt  to  locate  the  grave  was  made 
by  John  Henry  Sherbourne  in  1847.  When  Horace 
Porter  was  United  States  amliassador  to  Prance 
in  190.5,  he  instituted  another  search  and  located 
the  leaden  coffin  in  an  abandoned  cemetery  iu 
Paris.  After  the  most  positive  identification  the 
remains  were  brought  to  the  United  States  by  a 
squadron  of  war  vessels  and  deposited  finally  iu  a 
crypt  in  the  chapel  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.  A  national  monument 
to  his  memory  was  erected  in  Potomac  park, 
Washington,  iu  1912.  The  date  of  his  death  is 
July  18,  1792. 

WHIPPLE,  Abraham,  revolutionary  naval  of- 
ficer, was  born  in  Providence,  E.  I.,  Sept.  16,  173.3. 
He  went  to  sea  in  his  boyhood,  and  during  the 
French  and  Indian  war  commanded  the  privateer 
Gamecock,  and  in  one  cruise  in  1759-60  took  twen- 
ty-three French  prizes,  but  the  incident  for  which 
his  life  is  most  memorable  was  the  occasion  of  one 
of  the  first  overt  acts  of  resistance  which  took 
place  in  the  revolutionary  war.  By  the  provisions 
of  tlie  stamp  act,  vessels  could  not  regularly 
leave  a  ].ort  unless  furnished  with  the  require'd 
stamps.  Up  to  this  time.  Great  Britain  had  never 
maintained  a  body  of  troojis  iu  her  colonies,  ex- 
cept to  protect  them  against  the  French  and  In- 
dians, and  these  on  the  remote  frontiers;  but  now 
regiments  were  sent  to  Boston  with  a  view  to 
enforce  the  assumed  asceudancy  of  the  British 
parliament.  This  step  added  greatly  to  the  dis- 
content of  tlie  pulilic,  andeveutually  was  the  direct 
cause  of  the  comniencemeut  of  hostilities.  The 
incident  to  which  reference  is  made  in  connection 
with  Com.  Whipple  occurred  on  the  11th  of  June, 
1772,  in  the  waters  of  Ehode  Island.  At  this  time 
a  vessel  of  war  had  been  stationed  on  the  coast, 
to  enforce  tlie  laws,  and  a  small  schooner  called 
the  Gaspe,  with  a  light  armament  and  twenty- 
seven  men,  was  employed  as  a  tender,  to  run  into 
the  shallow  waters  of  that  coast.  Ou  the  date 
mentioned  above,  a  Providence  packet  named  the 
Hannah,  commanded  by  Capt.  Linsly,  which  plied 
between  New  York  and  Ehode  Island,  coming  in 
sight  of  the  man  of -war,  was  ordered  to  bring  to  for 
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examination,  but  her  master  refused  to  comply. 
His  vessel  was  favored  by  the  wind,  and  was  passing 
out  of  gunshot,  when  the  Gaspe  was  signaled  to 
follow.  The  chase  continued  for  flve-and-twenty 
miles,  when  the  captain  of  the  Hannah  cleverly  drew 
the  Gaspe  on  a  shoal,  where  she  stucli.  Meanwhile, 
the  Hannah  liept  on  her  way,  and  arrived  in  Provi- 
dence, where  at  once  a  strong  feeling  was  excited 
among  the  population,  and  toward  evening  the  town 
drummer  appeared  in  the  public  streets,  calling  the 
people  together.  When  a  sufficient  crowd  had  col- 
lected, the  announcement  was  made  that  an  e,\- 
pedition  would  leave  at  nine  that  night  from  the 
main  wharf;  and  at  the  appointed  hour,  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  having  collected  there,  si.xty-four  of 
them  were  selected  for  the  undertaking  in  view. 
This  party  embarked  in  eight  launches  belonging  to 
different  vessels  lying  at  the  wharves,  taking  with 
them  a  quantity  of  round  paving-stones.  Their  com- 
mander was  Capt.  Abraham  Wliipple.  On  uearing 
the  Gaspe,  toward  which  the  launches  were  pulled 
down  the  river,  the  boats  were  hailed  by  a  sentinel 
on  deck,  who  was  at  once  driven  below  by  a  volley 
of  stones.  The  commander  appeared,  and  after 
ordering  the  boats  off,  flred  a  pistol  at  them,  which 
discharge  was  returned  from  a  musket,  and  the  of- 
ficer was  shot  in  the  thigh.  The  conflict  was  short, 
the  Gaspe's  people  being  knocked  down  and  secured. 
All  on  board  were  put  into  the  boats,  and  the  vessel 
set  on  fire  and  destroyed.  Of  course,  great  indignation 
was  excited  among  the  British  officials,  but  though 
all  possible  means  were  taken  to  discover  the  of- 
fenders, none  were  found.  The  British  government 
offered  a  reward  of  £1,000  for  the  leader,  and  £500, 
with  promise  of  a  pardon,  to  any  one  of  the  party 
wh(.)  would  inform  against  the  re.st;  but  although  a 
commission  of  inquiry,  under  the  great  seal  of  Eng- 
land, sat  on  this  subject  from  January  to  June,  1773, 
sufficient  evidence  was  not  obtained  to  arraign  a  soli- 
tary individual.  In  the  summer  of  1775,  after  tlie 
battle  of  Le.xington,  two  armed  vessels  were  fitted 
out  in  Rliode  Island,  of  which  Capt.  Whipple  was 
made  commander,  with  the  title  of  commodore, 
although  it  was  not  until  Dec.  23,  1775,  that  con- 
gress made  him  captain  of  the  Columbus.  A  few 
days  after  his  first  appointment,  however,  he  chased 
a  tender  belonging  to  the  British  sloop  Rose,  off  the 
Rhode  Island  shore,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  her 
after  a  brisk  fight.  One  important  point  in  connec- 
tion with  this  engagement  was,  that  it  was  the  first 
sea-fight  of  the  revolution.  Among  the  earliest  ves- 
sels put  into  commission  by  congress  was  the  Provi- 
dence, of  which  Whipple  was  commander,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  captured  more  British  prizes 
than  any  other  American  vessel.  This  little  cruiser 
was  originally  a  privateer  out  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
was  blown  up  at  sea,  after  being  captured  by  the 
enemy.  She  was  a  twelve-gun  vessel,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  both  sloop -rigged  and  brig-rigged  in  the 
course  of  her  service  After  she  was  captured 
Whipple  was  placed  in  command  of  a  new  frigate, 
bearing  the  same  name,  and  carrying  twenty-eight 
guns,  and  in  1778  he  succeeded  in  running  the  block- 
ade in  Narragansett  bay,  forced  his  way  through  the 
enemy's  fleet,  pouring  broadsides  into  the  ships  as  he 
passed,  and  sinking  one  of  their  tenders.  The  result 
of  this  feat  was  that  Capt.  Whipple  was  enabled  to 
carry  important  dispatches  to  France,  relating  to  a 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  that  govern- 
ment, for  which  service  Washington  wrote  him  a 
complimentary  letter.  He  accomplished  his  mission 
to  France  ;  and,  after  a  successful  voyage,  he  re- 
turned in  safety  to  Boston.  He  had  command  of  a 
squadron  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Some 
of  his  achievements  were  so  singular  and  extraor- 
dinary as  to  appear  more  like  romance  than  reality. 
Perhaps  the  most  eccentric  and  daring  of  his  exploits 
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was  performed  in  July,  1779,  when  he  encountered 
the  homeward-bound  Jamaica  fleet  of  nearly  150 
sail,  convoyed  by  a  seventy-four  gunship  and  some 
smaller  vessels.  He  concealed  liis  own  guns,  hoisted 
tlie  Britisli  colors,  and  joined  the  fleet  as  one  of  their 
number.  Thus  he  sailed  in  their 
company  several  days;  and  each 
night  he  captured  a  vessel, 
which  he  manned  from  his  own 
crew  and  ,scut  to  American 
ports."  Eiglit  of  the  richly-laden 
nierchantnieu  were  captured  by 
this  means,  and  (he  value  of 
those  prizes  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  more  than  $1,000,- 
000.  In  1780,  Capt.  Whipple 
went  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  then 
besieged  by  the  British,  and  en- 
deavored to  reheve  that  city  ; 
but  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sailed 
into  the  harbor  with  a  strong 
force  of  ships  and  troops,  and 
captured  the  "Providence  ";  and 
Whipple  was  made  ]irisoner, 
and  held  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
In  1784  he  commanded  the  flist  vessel  that  uufnrled 
the  American  flag  in  tlie  river  Thames.  He  retired 
to  his  farm  in  Cranston  ;  but  s\ibsequently,  in  1788, 
he  removed  to  a  farm  near  Marietta,  0.,  where  he 
spent  the  remaining  days  of  his  life.  The  government 
allowed  him  a  pension  of  $30  a  month  from  1811  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  his  home,  May  29,  1819. 

DALE,  Richard,  naval  officer,  was  lifjrn  near 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Nov.  0,  1756.  He  went  to  .sea  at 
twelve,  rose  to  the  command  of  a  vessel  in  1775,  and 
the  next  year  entered  the  Virginia  navy  as  a  lieuten- 
ant; was  taken  prisoner,  was  confined  at  Norfolk, 
prevailed  on  by  old  comrades  to  enter  the  British 
services,  and  soon  wounded  therein.  Repenting,  he 
went  back  to  his  old  flag,  and  before  the  fall  of  1776 
was  a  midshipman  under  Capt.  Barry,  on  the  Lex- 
ington. She  was  taken  by  the  Alert  in  Septem- 
ber, 1777,  on  the  English  coast,  and  all  hands  were 
confined  in  the  Mill  prison  and  charged  with  treason. 
Most  of  the  officers  escaped  in  February,  1778,  but 
Dale  was  retaken  in  London.  A 
year  later  he  escaped  again,  made 
his  way  to  France,  where  he  found 
John  Paul  Jones,  and  became  mas- 
ter's mate,  and  then  first  lieutenant 
of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard.  He 
rendered  notable  service  in  the 
fight  with  the  Sera-pis,  Sept.  23, 
1779,  and  was  badly  wounded  by 
a  splinter.  After  further  but  less 
eventful  service  on  the  Alliance 
and  the  Ariel,  he  returned  to  Amer- 
ica in  February,  1781,  was  made  i 
lieutenant,  and  in  June  joined 
Capt.  Nicholson  on  the  Trumbull. 
Two  months  later,  in  the  action  with  i 
the  Iris  and  the  Monk,  he  was  again  • 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  to  be  held  till  Novem- 
ber. For  the  next  year  or  two  he  was  on  leave,  serv- 
ing with  privateers  and  merchant  vessels.  In  1783, 
while  in  command  of  the  Queen  of  France,  he  had 
a  severe  engagement  with  a  British  ship.  He  was 
promoted  to  a  captaincy  June  4,  1794,  and  in 
May,  1798,  had  command  of  the  Ganges.  In  1801 
he  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Tripoli  with  a  squadron, 
as  commodore,  having  the  President  as  his  flag- 
ship, but  by  his  instructions  was  confined  to  watch- 
ing the  natives  and  preventing  captures  by  them. 
Lord  Nelson,  who  was  on  the  spot,  and  observed 
Dale's  handling  of  his  vessels  in  this  merely  negative 
service,  said  that  the  Americans  might  soon  make 
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trouble  for  England.  Dale  took  no  part  in  proving 
the  truth  of  the  remark,  for  he  resigned  in  Decemlier, 
1802,  and  thereafter  lived  at  ease  on  his  prize-money 
in  Philadelplna,  where  he  died  Feb.  24,  1826. 

WICKES,  Lambert,  revolutionary  naval  officer, 
is  said  to  have  been  born  in  New  England,  about  the 
year  1735.  Nothing  is  known  of  hi,s  historj' until 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  he  ranked  number 
eleven  among  the  captains  of  the  navy  (twenty-four 
in  number),  dftsienated  bv  the  act  of  congress,  pa.ssed 
Oct.  10,  1776.  The  first  command  of  Capt.  Wickes 
was  *he  Reprisal,  which  sailed  early  in  the  summer 
of  1J76  for  Martiuiipie,  capturing  several  prizes  by 
the  way  Wlien  near  ^Iartini(]ue  she  encountered 
the  British  sloopofwar  Shark,  of  .sixteen  guns, 
when  a  brisk  fight  ensued.  The  Reprisal  was  short- 
handed,  and  lighter  armed  than  the  Shark,  but  Capt 
Wickes  made  so  gallant  a  defence,  that  the  latter  was 
repulsed  with  serious  loss,  and  the  Reprisal  got  into 
harbor  with  credit,  the  action  having  been  witnessed 
from  tlie  shore  by  a  number  of  people.  Afterward 
the  Shark  followed  the  Reprisal  into  port,  and  de- 
manded that  the  latter  should  be  given  up  as  a 
pirate,  which  demand  was,  of  course,  refused  by  the 
governor  of  the  island.  The  Reprisal  was  the  first 
American  man-of-war  which  showed  herself  in  the 
eastern  hemisphere.  Soon  after  the  declaraticjn  of 
independence,  she  sailed  for  France,  having  on  board 
Benjamin  Franklin  as  a  pa.ssenger,  and  on  her  way 
captured  a  aumber  of  prizes,  which  were  taken  into 
a  French  port.  The  Reprisal  refitted,  and  crursed 
about  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  where  she  captured  sev- 
eral British  vessels  and  took  them  into  Nantes, 
arousing  nunu'ro\rs  and  earnest  complaints  on  the 
part  of  the  Biltish  government,  which  remonstrated 
with  such  effect,  that  the  American  cruisers  were 
ordered  to  leave  France.  This  being  the  case,  the 
Amerieau  commissioners  in  Paris  instructed  Capt. 
AVickes  to  take  his  own  vessel  and  the  Lexington,  a 
fourteen-guu  ship,  and  tlie  Dolphin,  a  ten-gun  cut- 
ter, and  go  (.mt  for  what  he  could  find.  This  little 
fleet  captured  fourteen  vessels  in  the  French  and 
English  waters,  all  of  which  were  taken  into  France 
and  sold.  The  Americans  were,  however,  chased 
by  a  line-of-battle  .ship,  and  with  difficulty  got  away, 
the  Reprisal  being  (ibliged  to  throw  over  some  of  her 
guns.  Later  in  the  j'ear  1778,  the  Reprisal,  with 
Capt.  Wickes  on  board,  sailed  for  America,  but 
foundered  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  all  on 
board  perishing  with  the  e.xception  of  the  cook. 

HOPKINS,  Esek,  naval  officer,  was  born  at 
Scituate,  R.  I.,  in  1718,  brother  of  Gov,  Stephen 
Hopkins,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Of  his  early  life  no  information  is 
obtainable.  He  became  a  resident  of  Providence 
prior  to  1752,  for  at  that  date  he  was  on  a  committee 
"to  have  the  care  of  the  town  scliool-hou.se,  and  to 
appoint  a  master  to  teach  in  .said  hou,se."  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war  the  general  as- 
sembly of  Rhode  Island  passed  a  vote  to  put  the 
colony  in  a  position  of  defense,  and  on  April  29, 
1775,  Hopkins  was  appi^inted  commander  of  a  bat- 
tery of  si.v  eighteenpoundeis  whicli  had  been  erected 
on  Fox  Point,  and  it  is  said  that  the  careful  prepa- 
rations made  to  ward  off  the  British  resulted  in  their 
abandoning  the  plan  of  attacking  Providence.  A 
few  weeks  after  this  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  made  a 
demand  upon  the  islands  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Conanieiit  for  live-stock,  and  Esek  Hopkins,  under  a 
commission  from  Gov.  Cooke,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  force  of  600  men  to  secure  the  stock  and 
repel  the  invaders.  Later  he  was  one  of  a  committee 
to  provide  for  the  defense  of  Providence,  and  assisted 
in  the  building  of  a  floating  battery,  a  fleet  of  fire 
ships  and  a  chain  to  be  stretched  acro.ss  the  channel. 
The  attention  of  congress  havintr  been  called  to  the 
necessity  of  a  fleet  for  the  protection  of  the  coast 


cities  of  New  Enuland,  which  the  enemy  were  evi- 
dently plannina;  t^>  bombard,  systematic  efforts  were 
set  on  foot  to  strengthen  all  defenses,  and  a  fleet  of 
war  vessels  was  procured,  of  whicli  "  Esek  Hopkms, 
Esci."was  made  commander-in-chief.  His  rank  was 
intended  to  correspond  to  that  held  by  Washington  in 
the  army.  His  official  appellation  among  seamen  was 
that  of  commodore,  but  he  was  fi-e(]uently  styled  ad- 
miral in  the  papers  of  the  period.  This  fieet,  the  begin- 
niucr  ,,f  the  Ignited  States  navy,  consisted  of  the  Al- 
fred Capt.  Saltonstall;  the  Columbus,  Ca])t.  Whipple; 
the  Andrea  Doria,  Capt.  Biddle  ;  and  the  Cabot, 
Capt.  Hopkins  the  commodore's  sou.  One  of  the 
resolutions  organizing  the  navy  was  "that  the  pay 
of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet  be  |1 25.00^  a 
month."  At  once  he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia, 
where  there  were  added  to  nis  fleet  the  Lexington, 
fourteen  guns,  a  brig  commanded  ,^_^._ 

by  .lohn  Bariy  ;  the  Hornet,  ten 
runs  ;    and    the     Wasp,     eight 
His  instructions  were  to 


gu 
gun 


proceed  southward  to  act  against 
the  naval  force,  under  Lord 
Dunmore,  then  ravaging  the 
coast  of  Virginia.  He"  left  the 
capes  of  the  Delaware  with  his 
fleet  on  Feb.  17,  1776,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Bermudas, 
where  an  attack  was  made  upon 
the  fort  at  New  Providence. 
This  was  the  first  attack  of  the 
kind  made  by  the  regular  Ameri- 
can navy,  and  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful. A  body  of  300  marines 
was  sent  ashore,  the  landing 
being  covered  by  the  fleet,  and 
they  captiu'ed  the  governor, 
the  lieutenant-governor  and  one  of  the  council,  as 
well  as  nearly  100  cannon  and  a  large  quantity  of 
military  stores,  which  were  brought  safelv  to  New 
London,  April  8,  1776.  When  off  Block  Island  on 
his  home  voyage  Hopkins  captured  the  British 
schooner  Hawke  and  the  bomb-brig  Bolten,  for 
which  gallant  deed  he  received  the  official  thanks  of 
congress.  He  next  attacked  the  British  vessel  Glas- 
gow. She  was  a  full-rigged  ship,  carrying  twenty 
guns  and  a  crew  of  150,  and,  after  an  unequal  con- 
test lasting  .several  hours,  the  Glasgow  escaped  in  the 
darkness.  This  escape  caused  a  great  deal  of  excite- 
ment and  hard  feeling,  and  on  October  16th  congress 
passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  him.  Charges  were 
preferred  against  him,  which,  however,  were  not 
substantiated,  John  Adams  defending  him  with 
great  ability.  After  his  acquittal  the  "famous  Paul 
Jones  wrote  him  a  letter  of  congratulation.  C)u 
October  lyth  he  was  directed  to  take  "command  of 
a  fleet  formerly  put  under  his  care,"  but  he  was 
dilatory  in  getting  ready  for  sea,  and  so  he  was  once 
more  summoned  before  congress.  This  summons  he 
refused  to  obey,  and  on  Jan.  2,  1777,  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  service.  As  has  been  well  said,  the 
fame  of  Com.  Hopkins  stands  unsullied  for  his 
bravery  and  integrity  ;  his  patriotism  is  beyond 
di.spute,  and  no  one  has  proved  him  ncLrlectful  of  his 
duties.  He  settled  at  North  Provi.leuee,  R.  I., 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  was 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  of 
that  state.  His  son,  John  Burroughs  Hojikins,  'was 
one  of  the  first  caplahis  of  the  revolutionary  navy 
being  commissioned  Dec.  22,  1775.  In  1779  he 
sailed  from  Bcjston  in  command  of  a  squadion,  and 
caplureda  number  of  vessels  and  twenty-four  Brit- 
ish olfieers.  Com.  Hopkins  died  at  North  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Feb.  26,  1802. 

MTJKEAY,  Alexander,  naval  officer  was 
born  at  Chesfertown,  Mil.,  July  12  175.5 '  His 
grandfather   was   the   Highland  'ehie"f,    Murray    o.v 
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Elginshire,  Trio  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Pre- 
tender and  was  banished  to  Barbadoes  in  1715. 
His  son,  a  physician,  subsequently  removed  to 
Maryland.  Alexander  Murray  early  went  to  sea, 
and  was  in  command  of  merchant  vessels  engaged 
in  European  trade  from  his  eighteenth  to  hia 
twenty-first  year.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war  he  gave  uf>  this  position  to  accept  an 
appointment  in  the  continental  navy,  but  as  there 
was  no  navy  he  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  1st 
Maryland  regiment,  under  Col.  Smallwood,  and 
took  part  in  the  battle-s  of  White  Plains,  Flatbush 
and  others  around  New  York.  He  was  in  charge 
of  a  battery  opposing  the  passage  of  the  British 
fleet  np>  the  Hudson  river,  and  the  explosion  of 
this  battery  made  him  almost  wholly  deaf.  He 
participated  in  the  retreat  of  the  continental 
army  across  the  Hudson,  but  an  illness,  which 
he  had  contracted  in  camp,  forced  him  to  resign 
in  1777.  He  was  at  that  time  a  captain.  AVhen 
he  recovered  he  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  letter  of  marque  Eevenge,  carrying  eighteen 
guns  and  fifty  men.  The  Eevenge  was  to  con- 
voj'  forty  ships  to  Holland,  but  shortly  after 
leaving  Baltimore  the  convoy  ran  into  a  superior 
enemy  force  and  retired  to  the  safety  of  the 
Panuxent  ri\er.  The  convoy  was  then  aug- 
mented by  ten  sail,  and  set  out  again  only  to 
meet  a  squadron  of  British  privateers,  one 
eightcen-gun  ship,  one  sixteen-gun  brig  and  three 
schooners.  Cant.  Murray  signalled  his  convoy  to 
retire,  and  with  the  Eevenge,  aided  liy  two 
American  schooners,  he  attacked  the  enemy. 
After  a  severe  engagement  the  enemy  retired 
and  Capt.  Murray  and  his  convoy  X'lit  back  to 
Hampton  Eoads  for  repairs.  He  again  set  out 
on  the  voyage,  and  on  the  banks  of  Xewfound- 
land  captured  a  British  letter  of  marque  brig. 
Later  he  fell  in  with  a  large  fleet  of  British 
men-of-war  and  was  pursued  and  captured  by  a 
frigate.  T'pon  being  exchanged,  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  lieutenant  on  the  frigate  Trumbull 
under  Capt.  .James  Nicholson.  The  Trumbull 
was  captured  in  a  fight  with  the  frigate  Iris, 
thirty-three  guns,  and  the  sloop.  General  Monk, 
eighteen  guns,  and  was  towed  into  New  York. 
Lient.  Murray  was  wounded  in  the  action  and 
was  shortly  afterward  exchanged.  He  was  then 
fitted  out  with  a  brig,  which  he  took,  with  a 
cargo  of  tobacco  to  St.  Thomas.  On  the  way 
he  beat  off  a  British  privateer  of  fourteen  guns. 
Leaving  St.  Thomas,  he  captured  a  British 
packet  and  towed  her  into  Havana,  where  he 
found  an  expedition  fitting  to  sail  against  the 
Bahamas.  At  the  request  of  the  governor  he 
joined  the  fleet  and  was  given  command.  The 
fleet  sailed  luider  the  American  flag,  the  Span- 
iards contributing  5,000  men,  and  transports. 
Arrived  at  New  Providence,  Bahamas,  Capt. 
Murray  called  on  the  fort  to  surrender,  which 
it  did.  The  Spanish  captain,  Miranda,  offered 
such  disgraceful  terms  to  the  British  that  Capt. 
Murray  challenged  him  to  a  duel,  but  he  de- 
clined. On  his  return  home  he  was  ordered 
aboard  the  fiigate  Alliance  as  first  lieutenant 
under  Capt.  .John  Barry.  He  was  the  last 
ofiicer  to  hold  a  naval  commission  after  the  revo- 
lution. Under  I>res.  Adams  he  was  reappointed 
to  the  naval  service  during  the  hostilities  with 
France,  and  in  command  of  the  corvette  Monte- 
zuma, and  later  the  frigate  Insurgente,  cruised 
about  West  Indian  waters,  protecting  American 
shipping.  He  convoyed  over  a  huntlred  sail  to 
various  ports  of  the"  United  States  without  los- 
ing a  single  vessel.     Later  he  sailed  to  the  Medi- 


terranean and  blockaded  two  French  corvettes 
in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  shortly  afterward  following 
the  French  frigate  Yengcanee  to  Guadaloupe, 
overtook  her  at  Point  Petre,  and  blockaded  her 
there  until  his  supplies  gave  out.  On  his  return 
to  the  United  States  he  was  ordered  to  the 
command  of  the  Constellation,  and  went  to  the 
Leeward  Islands  in  command  of  an  American 
squadron  oft  Cape  Francois,  which  effectually 
jirotected  American  commerce  against  the  French 
cruisers.  ^Vhen  the  navy  was  reduced  by  act 
of  congress  he  was  one  of  twelve  general  officers 
retained,  and  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  in 
command  of  the  Constellation,  during  the  trouble 
with  Tripoli,  blockading  that  port  for  several 
weeks.  The  Chesapeake  relieved  him  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  he  convoyed  a  hundred  or  more 
vessels  to  America.  French  pirates  continued  to 
infest  American  waters,  and  Commodore  Murray, 
having  been  ordered  to  the  Adams,  cruised  for 
several  months  off!  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 
In  1812  he  was  made  commander  of  the  navy 
yard  at  Philadelphia,  but  he  was  not  given  the 
opportunity  to  see  active  service  in  the  war  of 
1812  because  of  his  deafness.  He  died  at  the 
head  of  the  U.  S.  naval  service,  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Oct.  6,  1S21. 

SEIDEL,  Nathaniel,  Moravian  bishop,  was 
Ijorn  at  Lauban  in  Lower  Silesia  Oct.  2,  1718. 
His  youth  was  spent  in  poverty,  and  he  fled  to 
Herrnhnt  to  escape  being  impressed  into  the  army. 
In  1 742  he  was  sent  to  America  and  made  over- 
seer of  the  young  men  at  Bethlehem,  Peun.  His 
missionary  journeys,  which  began  the  next  year 
with  a  visit  to  the  Susquehanna,  extended  through 
nuich  of  New  York  and  New  England,  as  well  as 
his  own  province  and  parts  of  Maryland.  In  1746 
he  was  appointed  "Elder  of  the  Pilgrims,"  or 
overseer  of  the  evangelists  sent  out  by  the  Mora- 
vian church ;  in  October,  1748,  he  was  ordained  a 
presbvter.  His  journeys  were  made  on  foot,  and 
were  often  perilous.  In  1750  he  went  to  Europe 
with  Zeisberger,  in  175.3  to  the  West  Indies,  and, 
on  his  return  thence,  to  North  Carolina,  where  he 
planted  a  colony  on  the  tract  lately  purchased  by 
Zinzendorf ;  and  in  1755  to  Surinam,  where  he  re- 
founded  the  mission  abandoned  ten  years  before. 
In  1756  he  was  chased  by  savages  and  narrowly 
escaped.  Again  in  Europe  in  1757,  he  traveled  in 
Switzerland  with  Zinzendorf,  and  was  consecrated 
a  bishop  at  Herrnhut  May  12,  1758.  After  eight 
months  in  the  West  Indies,  many  perils  at  sea, 
and  a  dangerous  illness  in  Germany,  he  was  se- 
lected to  succeed  Bishop  Spangenberg  as  president 
of  the  provincial  board  in  America.  Eeturning 
to  Bethlehem  in  October,  1761,  he  began  a  wise, 
faithful,  and  efficient  administration,  retaining  a 
zealous  interest  in  Indian  missions.  All  the 
church  property  was  held  in  his  name,  and  he 
founded  a  new  settlement  at  Hope,  N.  J.,  but  it 
was  given  up  forty  years  later.  In  1768  he  con- 
vened the  thirtieth  provincial  synod  at  Lititz,  Pa., 
and  the  next  j-ear  attended  the  eighteenth  gen- 
eral synod  in  Germany.  In  1771  he  visited  the 
mission  in  Bradford  county,  and  advised  its  re- 
moval to  Ohio.  His  last  years  were  afflicted  by 
the  war,  by  a  worldly  spirit  among  some  of  his 
flock,  and  by  bodily  infirmities,  caused  by  his 
labors  and  hardships  in  the  past.  The  massacre 
at  Gnadenhiitten  broke  his  heart,  and  he  died  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  May  17,  1782,  leaving  a  "precious 
and  excellent ' '  memory,  among  the  Indians  of 
both   North    and    South   America. 

STAEIN,  John  Henry,  business  man,  was  born 
at   Sammonsville,   N.    Y.,   Aug.   27,   1825,   son   of 
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J[ynilcrt  ami  Bapliel  (Sanimoiis)  Starin.  Ilia 
father  was  a  ilry-ilock  and  lioat  liuildor  at  Fulton- 
\ille,  N.  Y.:  anil  his  niothci-  was  a  daughter  of 
Mai.  Thomas  Sammons  of  a  well  known  New  York 
revolutionary  family.  His  first  American  ancestor 
was  Nicholas  Starin  (or  Stern),  who  emigrated 
from  the  Gorman  Flats  and  settled  in  the  Mohawk 
A'alley  in  ITlid.  .lohn  H.  Starin  studied  medicine 
under  an  Alliany  iloctor  until  he  found  that  his 
tastes  and  talents  ran  in  other  lines.  He  then  lie- 
came  a  iderk  in  a  dnif;  store  conducted  by  his 
brnther  in  Fultnu\illi',  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  same  time 
served  as  tlir  villaLjc  |iiistuurster.  In  Isfii;  he  went 
to  New  ~\'iii'k  cit\',  and  was  encracred  in  tiie  uiauu- 
fai-tuie  III'  toilet'  artiidrs  and  inrdiianes  until  tiie 
shijuduo;  of  his  gnods  interested  him  in  the  freifj^ht 
and  trans]iortation  iirolilem,  and  snuM^estcd  to  him 
the  idea  of  establishing  a  geuei-al  fiei^ilit  ai^'cncy, 
re]iresentinrj  leading  railroad  and  steainslii]i  lines. 
He  was  .among  the  transportation  contractors 
wdiom  the  United  States  government  picked  out  to 
asscndile  ami  ship  trmijis,  fond  .and  clothing  dui'ing 
the  civil  w.ai'.  I'mn.  N'amliTlii  It  ap|iiiinted  liini 
to  solicit  freight  for  the  Hudson  River  railroad. 
In  time  he  built  uji  so  large  a  freight  and  lighter- 
age business  that  fur  a  number  of  years  he  con- 
trolled piractically  all  that  business  of  the  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  Biver  railroad,  the  Morris 
&  l^lssex  railroad,  the  Delaw.aii',  Lackawanna  tt 
Western,  and  the  Centi'al  Railioad  nl'  New  .lersey, 
and  was  also  jirobably  the  largest  inili\iilual  owner 
of  steamboats,  tugs  and  barges  in  this  country. 
He  originated  the  idea  of  transporting  freight  cars 
on  floats.  In  addition  to  his  othei'  enter|nnses, 
Mr.  Stai'iu  ]iurcliased  (!]en  lsl;i)id  in  Long  Islauil 
sound  and  tniaied  it  into  a.  snmmei-  i-esoit.  In 
politics  he  was  a  stanch  b'e|nililic,au,  and  was 
elected  to  tiie  4nth  ;nid  -KItli  congresses.  He  was 
one  of  the  liist  rapid  tr.ansit  coinniissinners,  ;i|i- 
]ioiiit".l  liy  Mayor  (ir.-int,  and  one  of  his  h-ist 
ollicial  acts  as  vice-president  of  tin'  rajiid  transit 
Cfunnnssiou  was  a.  rcsolutifin  refusing  to  allow  the 
Interborongli  to  third  track  the  east  siih'  elevated 
lines  unless  the  company  would  agree  to  build  sub- 
way extensions  with  its  own  nionc\'  and  .'irrange 
for  universal  transfers  belwr'on  subwiiys,  suid'ace 
and  ele\'ated  lim'S.  His  resolution  was  iiassed 
unMujmiiiisI\-.  He  ^vas  abri  one  of  the  ririginal 
"World's  Fair"  coniniissionei  s.  He  est;ililislieil 
an  iinhistri-il  school  at  Fnitoiuille,  \.  \ .,  and  liis 
other  lieiief;ictions  were  many.  lie  \\'.'is  a  nienilier 
of  the  New  York  chamlie'r  of  Foininerce,  tlie 
New  York  I'rodiice  lv\change,  the  Sons  of  the 
American  bcvolntion,  the  New  taigL-ind  Society, 
St.  Nichol.as  Society,  the  Hollnnd  Society,  the  New 
York  State  Agricnitnra!  Society,  the  American 
IMuseuin  of  Natural  llistoj'y,  the  :\fetropolita  n 
Museum  of  Art,  the  lieneral  Society  of  .Mechanics 
and  Tradesmen  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the 
Saratoga  Monument  Association,  of  which  he  was 
president,  Oneida  Histoi'ic.al  Society,  Utica  I'om- 
inandery  Knights  Templar,  the  Albany  Ibirgesses 
Corpis,  the  Holstein  Frisian  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca, the  Fiiion  League  Fluli,  the  New  ^'ork  ^■.aldlt 
Club,  and  New  York  Athletic  Club.  Mr.  Starin  was 
married  .Ian.  27,  lS4(i,  to  Laura  M.,  daughter  of 
John  H.  Poole  of  Oriskany,  N.  Y.,  and  had  two 
sons,  Mynilert  and  Charles  Freeman  Starin,  and 
two  daughters,  Harriet  Mears,  who  married  .lames 
Hickman  Sjiraker,  and  Caroline,  who  married 
Howard  Carroll.  He  died  in  New  York  city.  Mar. 
22,   1909. 

OLLENDORP,  Christian  George  Andreas, 
Moravian  missionary,  was  born  near  llildesheini. 
Saxony,  March   8,    1721.     While  a  student  at   .lena 


he  was  attracted  to  the  Fnitas  Fratrum,  which  he 
joined  in  17-1::.  After  teaching  tor  many  years, 
he  was  deimted,  in  17(i(i,  to  visit  the  settlennmts  in 
Ainerica.  His  insjiectiini  o-xtended  from  New 
York  to  the  coast  of  South  Anu-rica,  and  gave 
rise  to  his  German  "History  of  the  Missions  of  the 
P.rethreu  in  the  ('aribhean  Islands,  St.  Tlunnas, 
St.  Croix,  and  St.  .lohn."  This  work,  ^^lhicll  ap.- 
peai'od  in  two  \iilumes  in  1777,  is  of  specml 
value  as  gi\ing  \ocabulai-ies  of  the  dialects  of  the 
natives  and  sla\es.  The  author  held  a  post  at 
Marieiiliorn  17li9-SI,  and  then  at  hlbeisdorf,  where 
he    died    March    9,    17S7. 

SPALDING,  Henry  Harmon,  mission.ary,  w.as 
born  near  Hath,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  V.,  in  ISIII.  Ho 
was  graduated  at  Westeiai  Kesiawe  I'ollege  in  ls:i;!, 
sjieut  two  years  at  Lane  Seiuinai-y,  Cincinnati, 
and  in  IS.'ui  was  sent  by  the  ,\mericau  I'lOard  to 
Lajiwai,  in  ivlnit  is  now  Iil.aho.  Mere  he  labored 
among  the  Nez  Forces  Indians  nntil  his  associate, 
Dr.  Whitman,  was  murdered  with  others,  at  Wall.T, 
Walla,  in  November,  1M7.  Fscaping  to  the  Wib 
laniettc  \'alley  in  Oregon,  he  continued  his  min- 
isti'ations  to  tlu'  Indians  in  that  regioib  translated 
portions  of  the  Pdble  into  the  Ncz  Ferccs  tmigue, 
and  was  commissioner  of  schools  1  S.1(l-,'"i,^.  From 
lSfi2  lie  w.as  again  at  Fapwai,  where  he  acted 
until  1871  as  sn|ierinteiideiit  of  education  for  the 
tribe  to  whom  his  life  was  devoted.  Many  linn- 
dreils  were  con\erteil  nuiler  his  teachings,  and  a 
still  larger  unmber  brought  to  a  st;ite  of  i»im- 
]iai:ili\e  ci\  iliz.-ition.  The  work  of  his  last  few 
years  w.as  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  Fresbytei'ian 
bo.'ird  of  missions.  lie  died  at  La|iwai,  Nez 
Forces  Co.,    Iilnlio,   Aug.   .".,    1X7-1. 

JONES,  Griffitli,  jurist,  was  born  in  London, 
Frig.,  where  he  was  .a  tr.ader  and  a  (.,)u.aker.  He 
was  .'irrested  in  llristol,  in  IliSl,  and  thrown  in 
jail  liecansi.'  lie  rid'uscd  to  exjiress  his  allegianco 
by  o.ath.  lie  thennipon  in'came  interostod  in 
Willi.'ini  Fenn 's  new  colony  in  America,  and  was 
among  those  wdio  signed  the  ''certain  conditions 
or  concessions''  in  Fngland  on  duly  II  of  that 
year.  ^\^'  was  said  to  have  conu^  from  Se\'rev, 
'Fngland,  with  the  lirst  cidonists.  Ho  attended  the 
first  assembly  .at  npland  or  CInwtor,  on  Dec.  4, 
KiSli,  .and  was  made  (diairman  of  the  committee  on 
grie\'.aiices  and  member  of  that  on  preparation  of 
bills.  lie  was  very  acti\'e  in  this  assenildy  in  the 
cohnii.-i!  government  all  his  life.  Mo  w.as  resident 
at  times  of  both  provinces  of  I 'onnsyl  va  iiia  and 
what  is  now  Helaw.are,  and  was  a  leader  in  al- 
most .all  the  political  contests.  Me  was  pa  r- 
tiiaiiarly  inteiested  in  making  Melaware  ei|nally 
free  and  indepimdent  with  I 'ennsyl\;i  iii.a.  In 
IfiMS  he  was  ehosen  one  of  tlie  jl'idges  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  and  on  Nov.  21,  i('i90,  when 
the  provincial  snpreme  court  of  the  two  provinces 
was  reorganized  under  Chief  Justice  John  Sinu'ock, 
Judge  .lones  was  ]iromoted  to  that  branch  in  I'enn- 
sylv.ania.  He  was  also  a  judge  of  the  Delaware 
court  under  Chief  Justice  William  Cl.arke,  his 
services  lasting  nntil  May  29,  Ki'.i:',.  He  was 
chosen  mayor  of  tln^  idty  council  on  Oct.  r,,  17():',, 
but  decliina]  and  was  fimnl  foi'  refusing  to  serve. 
He  was  more  anumable  the  following  year,  however, 
and  not  oidy  took  oflice,  but  secured' the  remission 
of  his  line.  One  remark,  among  otlu'rs  of  his 
that  has  come  dowji  to  later  times  is  his  rebuke  of 
William  ISraill'iird  in  ll'iSil,  when  the  gre.at  revolu- 
tirm  was  on,  for  printing  Hie  old  idiarter  of  Penn- 
sylvania: "It  was  a  very  ill  thing  for  thee" 
said  lie,  "at  this  juncture  to  idfer  to  print  the 
charter."  Nmther  the  date  of  his  birth  or  death 
seems    to    lie    known. 
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SMITH,  Samuel  Stanhope, projoctov  of  Ilamp- 
den-SidiR'V  C'nlli.',u:e  ami  its  tii-st  iircsidcnl,  (1775-70), 
was  liiini  at.  Pc'i[iiea,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Mavcb  Ki, 
17riO,  Ills  fallii.-i-  lieino-  the  Rev.  Koliert  Sinilli,  D.D. 
Till'  son  was  ciliicated  in  liis  father's  famous  In.i,' 
sclioiil.rstalilisliril  at  Pequea.  He  was  L;-ni(hiateilfr(ini 
Priuceliniin  17li!:l,un(lerDi'..Tolin  Yv^itlierspdoii.anil  li- 
censeil  l)y  the  presliyteiy  of  ISTewcastle  (fmvliicli  Vir- 
ginia tlien  lieldnuTMl),  the  .samewhich  liail  previously 
sent  South  Samuel  Davies,  a  former  jiresident  of 
Princeton,  to  lal)or  as  "the  apostle  of  Virginia." 
Stanhope  Smith  imitated  his  ilhistricais  preilccc.ssor. 
Peareil  in  a  log  academy.in  an  age  of  log  colleges, he  is 
identifieihvith  the  movement  in  1771  in  the  presliytery 
(now  Hanover)  to  establish  an  academy  of  learning. 
The  outcome  of  these  efforts  was  the  founding  of 
Prince  Edward  Academy,  near  the  centre  of  the  mid- 
dle one  of  the  three  counties  (Cumberland,  Prince  Ed- 
ward and  Charlotte)  in  which  he  was  laboring.  The 
land  for  a  site  was  given  by  Peter  .Johnston,  the 
grandfather  of  Gen.  .Joseph  E.  John- 
ston. Smith  was  chosen  the  first  rec- 
tor, and  in  an  advertisement  signed 
Sept.  1,  177.5,  he  informs  the  public 
of  the  progress  of  the  building,  be- 
gun in  March,  and  the  expectation 
of  opening  the  school  on  Nov.  10th. 
The  circular  further  states;  "It  [the 
academy]  is  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Hampden-Sidncy,  and 
will  be  sub,]ect  to  the  visitation  of 
twelve  gentlemen  of  character  and 
influence  in  their  respective  counties; 
the  immediate  and  acting  members 
being  chiefly  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. "  "  Parents  of  every  denomina- 
tion "  are  addres.sed,  and  the  objects 
are  "  to  form  good  men  and  good  citi- 
zens, on  the  common  and  universal  principles  of  mor- 
ahty,distiuginshed  from  the  narrowteiietswhicli  form 
the  complexion  of  any  sect."  The  college  was  thus 
in  its  origin  intended  primarily  for  the  ad  .joining  sec- 
tion and  the  whole  .south  side  of  Virginia.and  was  to  be 
supported  by  all  elements,  whether  of  English,  or 
Scotch-Irish,  or  French  Huguenot  descent.  President 
Smith  resigned  in  1779,  leaving  the  academy  or  col- 
lege in  the  charge  of  his  brother,  .John  Blair  Smith, 
whom  he  had  ijngaged  as  tutor,  and  accepted  the 
professorship  of  moral  philosophy  in  Princeton  Col- 
lege, to  the  presidency  of  which  he  succeeded  on  the 
de'ath  of  Dr.  Witherspoon.  This  he  resigned  in  1 812. 
Among  his  works  are:  "  Causesof  the  Variety  of  the 
Complexion  and  Figure  of  the  Human  Species" 
(1788):  "  Oration  on  the  Death  of  Washington,"  at 
Trenton  (1800);  sermons  (1801);  "Lectures  on  the 
Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion  "  (1809);  '  'Love  of 
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Praise  "  (1810) ;  "A  Continuation  to  Ramsay's  History 
of  the  United  States;"  "  Lectures  on  Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy;"  "The  Principles  of  Natural 
and  Re%realed  Religion."  His  repiitation  for  eloquence 
and  learning  extended  throughout  the  middle  and 
southern  .states;  and  the  Princeton  influence,  ever 
strong  in  early  Virginia,  became  more  marked 
through  the  increa.se  of  Virginia,  students  at  Prince- 
ton diu'ins  his  admini.st  ration.  He  died  Aug.  31,  1819. 
SMITH,  John  Blair,  second  president  of  Hanip- 
den-Sidney  College  (1779-s!)),  was  born  at  Pequea, 
Pa.,  on  .lune  13,  17.")ii.  He  was  a  younger  brother 
of  the  first  president  of  the  institution^  and,  like 
him,  was  educated  in  his  father's  school  at  Pequea. 
He,  too,  was  graduated  from  Princeton,  being  in  the 
cla.ss  of  1771  with  William  Graham,  the  rector  of  Lib- 
erty Hall,  and  Henry  Lee,  the  "Light  Horse  Harry"  of 
the  revolution.  His  splendid  abilities  were  manifest 
in  carrying  the  college  successfully  through  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  He  was  also  pastor  in  CUimherland 
and  Briery,  as  this  pastorate  was  part  of  the  duties 
of  the  college  president.  He  added  to  the  regular 
literary  course  of  the  college  the  theological  school, 
which  graduated  many  distinguished  clergymen. 
It  was  during  his  adniinisfvation  that  the  charter  of 
1783  was  obtained.  While  yet  tutor  he  had  been 
chosen  captain  of  a  company  of  students,  about 
sixty-five  in  number,  and  these  marched  off  in  1777 
with  Capt.  Smith  to  the  defence  of  Williamsburg. 
After  the  battles  of  King's  Mountain  and  Cow- 
pens,  in  1781,  he  again  wished  to  leave  college 
and  join  the  volunteer  reinforcements  which  had 
been  called  out,  but  after  proceeding  about  fifty 
miles  on  his  way  south,  he  was  induced  to  return 
and  prosecute  his  useful  work  at  the  head  (.if  the 
college.  He  became  famed  as  a  patriot  in  still  other 
ways.  He  wa.s  a  constant  advocate  of  freedom  of 
conscience,  and  apjieared  in  person  at  N'Villiamsburg 
to  oppose  Patrick  Henry's  scheme  for  levying  an  as- 
sessment for  the  benefit  of  destitute  churches.  He 
again  acted  in  oppo.sition  to  Patrick  Henry  when  he 
urged  before  the  citizens  of  Prince  Edward  the  adop- 
tion of  the  cfinstitution  of  1788.  As  a  preacher  he 
was  impassioned,  and  spoke  extemporaneously.  He 
achieved  unustial  success  in  the  revival  of  1788,  which 
commenced  at  Hampden-Sidney  and  spread  through- 
out all  southern  and  western  Virginia.  In  this  great 
work  he  was  aljly  assisted  by  the  vice-president  of 
the  college,  Drury  Lacy,  and  one  of  their  graduates 
and  converts,  Nash  Legrand.  The  success  he  met  in 
this  labor  caused  his  resignation  of  the  presidency,  in 
1789,  in  order  to  devote  himself  more  fully  to  minis- 
terial work.  In  1791  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Pine 
street  Presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia.  Owing 
to  a  partial  failure  of  health  he  gave  up  this  charge, 
became  the  first  president  of  L^nion  College,  Schen 
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ectady,  N.  Y.,  but  soon  responded  again  to  a  call  to 
Philadelphia.  However,  after  three  mouths  he  died 
from  yellow  fever,  on  Aug.  23,  1799. 

LACY,  Drury,  third  president  of  Hampilen- 
Sidney  College  (178!J-9(-)),  was  born  in  Chestertield 
county,  Va.,  Oct.  5,  1758.  After  teaching  school  for 
some  "years  he  came  under  the  influence  of  John  Blair 
Smith's  preaching,  at  Cumberland  church.  Through 
his  influence  he  secured  a  position  in  Prince  Edward, 
and  was  soon  engaged  as  tut(jr  at  the  college,  pur- 
suing the  while  a  course  in  theology,  under  its  jiresi- 
dent.  In  1787  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in 
1788  ordained.  His  influence  in  the  great  revival  of 
this  year  was  second  only  to  Smith's.  By  mauj'  his 
preaching  was  considered  even  more  effeclive.  Ilis 
voice  was  powerful,  clear  and  distinct, and  especially 
adapted  to  s\ich  occasions.  He  was  unusually  success- 
ful in  his  addresses  to  the  colored  people.  The  ]ii'eM<di- 
ing  at  the  time  was  for  the  most  part  extemporaneous, 
and  Mr.  Lacy  wrote  out  few  .sermons.  In  1788  the 
board  of  the  college  conferred  A.B.  on  Mr.  Lacy, 
causa  meriti,  and  he  was  made  vice-iircsident.  Dr. 
Smith's  resignation  the  following  year  left  all  the  re- 
spon.sibility  on  him.  William  Uraham's  reputation 
at  Liberty  Hall  Academy  in  ]{ockbri(lge  county 
in  the  valley,  was  now  at  its  height,  and  the  synod 
was  turning  its  atiention  for  the  time  to  Graham's 
school.  Nevertheless  Dr.  Lacy  was  doing  spli'udid 
work.  In  his  cla.ss  of  1789  he  graduated  William 
Cabell,  .judge  of  'Virginia  court  of  aiii)eals,  the  Uev. 
Dr.  William  Hill,  of  Winchester,  Va.,  and  in  that  of 
1791  Dr.  James  Jones,  physician  and  member  of 
congress,  George  M.  Bibb,  governor  and  chancellor 
of  Kentucky,  and  secretary  of  the  treasury  under 
John  Tyler,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Wilson,  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Mos<'s  Wadilell,  the  pioneer  of  educa- 
tion in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  teacher  of 
Calhoun,  Crawford,  Legare,  MeDuffle,  Pettigru, 
A.  P.  Butler,  A.  B.  Longstreet  and  others.  Lacy  con- 
tinued in  charge  until  1796,  when  he  resigned  and 
retired  to  an  estate  in  the  neighbnrlniod  in  Prince 
Edward  county.  In  this  spot,  called  Mount  Ararat, 
he  established  a  classical  school,  which  achieved  a 
wide  reputation.  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  sent 
his  three  wards — nephews — hither  to  be  educated, 
and  often  visited  the  school.  The  school  contimied 
to  be  conducted  for  many  years  after  the  death  of 
the  founder,  by  his  son.  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Lacy.  Another 
son  and  namesake,  Drury  Lacy,  became  president  of 
Davidson  College,  N.  C.  Mr.  Lacy,  like  his  predeces- 
sors in  ottiee,  was  moderator  of  the  gener^d  assemfjly 
of  the  Presbyterian  church.     He  died  Dee.  fi,  181.1. 

ALEXAiSTDER,  Archibald,   fourth   piesident 
of  Hampdeu-Sidney    College   (]79(i-18()()),  was  born 
in  Rockbridge  county,  Va.,  near  Lex- 
ington, Apr.  17,  1773,  and  was  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  stock  that  bad  come  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  ultiiiiati:ly  from  LH- 
ster  in  the  n<jrth  of   Irelnml.     He  was 
one   of    William    Graham's    pu|>ils    at 
Liberty    Hall  (afterwanl  Wasbington 
•T    College,    now    Washington    and    Lee 
■L:'-.  University),  which  had  been  founded 
by  the    Scotch -Irish  settlers  of   the 
fi  upper  valley.     It  was  at  Samuel  Stan- 
.'  hope     Smith's    recommendation    that 
■^  Graham    was   chosen  to  take  charge 
'^y    of  this  academy,  and  he  conducted  it 
for   twenty    years   (1776-90),  exercis- 
,  , ,  .w        1  ing,  through  the  young  men  he  turned 

t/:lf4'C(^[^--2jJK^/'^^~'  f^"t.  ^"  almost  unparalleled  influence 
'        '  r  upon  Vii-ginia,  the  neighboring  states, 

and  Pre.sbyterianism  generally.  Archibald  Alex- 
ander always  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to 
Graham  with  loving  remembrance.  During  the 
revival  of  1788,  Alexander  accompanied  William 
Graham  to  Prince  Edward,  and  assisted  in  the  work. 


aiding  further  in  similar  eflorts  upon  his  return  to 
Rockbridge.  In  1791  he  made  his  lii'st  tour  as  a 
member  of  the  general  a.ssembly,  and  in  1794  was 
again  in  Prince  Edward  as  pastor  of  Briery  church, 
iriioring  both  in  Prince  Edward  and  Charlotte  (comi- 
ties Upon  the  re.signaticm  of  Drury  Lacy,  in  179(!, 
Archibald  Alexander  was  called  to  Hie  presidency  of 
the  college,  at  the  eariy  age  of  twenty-four.  ,  I lere 
he  had  as  his  assistants  two  men  who  |)roved  liis  hie- 
long  intimates, and  iiillueiitial  and  inspiring  friends — 
Jolm  Holt  Rice,  D.I).,  and  Conrad  Speece,  D.U.— 
both  puiiils,  like  Alexander,  of  Graham  at  Liberty 
Hall.  Dr.  Rice  was  afterward  the  distinguished 
Richmond   preacher,  author  and  controverlist,  and 


president-elect  of  Princeton,  and  first  professor  in 
theUnion  Theological  Seminary  at  Hampden-Sidney. 
Dr.  Alexander  made  an  extended  tour  through 
the  northern  and  New  England  states  in  1801, 
coming  in  coinaet  with  the  i-epresentative  men  of 
the  day  in  theological  tliougbt.  t)n  bis  way  through 
Louisa  county,  Va.,  lie  sl.oiiiied  at  the  bouse;  of  James 
AVaddell,  the  famous  blind  preacher  in  William 
Wirt's  "  British  Spy,"  and  met  for  the  first  time 
Janetta  Waddell,  who  later  became  bis  wife.  He 
returned  to  Haiiiiideii-Sidney  in  1803,  a.nd  resumed 
tlic  duties  of  liisollicc;,  i-eiiiiiiniiig  until  IKOIi.  In  that 
year  he  acce|)ted  a  cii  II  to  llie  Pine  street  ijiurch,  Phila- 
delphia. In  the  following  y(!ar,like  all  oilier  Hamp- 
den-Sidney presidents  u]i  to  this  time,  be  was  moder- 
ator of  the  general  assembly  of  his  churcli.  In  his  ser- 
m<m  before  this  assembly,  lie  made  a  suggestion  as  to 
a  theological  seminary.  This  was  at  last  established 
in  1812  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  Dr.  Alexander  was 
chosen  senior  professor  and  remained  there  the  rest  of 
his  life,  for  forty  years  moulding  the  character,  and 
directing  the  thought  of  generations  of  preachers. 
Dr.  Alexander  was  pre-emiiiiait  for  Jiiety,  and  ]ios- 
sessed  unrivaled  powers  as  a  pulpit  orator.  He  is 
no  less  known  to-day  through  his  numerous  theolog- 
ical and  ]ibiloso|)liical  works,  which  in  themselves 
constitute  a  small  library.  Tlie  more  important  are: 
"  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion  "  (1835);"  His- 
tory of  the  ColoiiizHtion  on  the  Western  Coast  of 
Africa"  (184(i);  "  History  of  tin;  Isnielilisli  Nation  " 
(1853);  "Oullines  of  Moral  Science  "  (18.53);  "  Bio- 
grahical  Sketches  of  the;  Founder  and  Principal 
Alumni  of  the  Log  f!ollege  "  (See  Prinei;ton).  Of 
his  sons, two  wen;  the  disting:uisli(;d  Pilnoeton  ]irofes- 
sors  andtheologioiil  wiiters,Dr.  .lani(;s  W.  Alexandi-r 
and  Dr.  J.  Addison  Alexander.  A  grandson,  Dr. 
Henry  Ciirringtoii  Ali;x:uidi;r,  was  for  twenty-two 
years  ]irofessor  in  the  Theological  S(;niinary  at 
Hamiiden-Sidiiey.  Dr.  Alexan(lerdi(;d  Oct.  33,  1851. 
REID,  'William  8.,  fifth  iir(;sident  of  I'lanip- 
den-Sidney  (Jolleg(;(180(j),  was  born  in  Chester  coun- 
ty. Pa.,  Apr.  31, 1778,  and  was  graduated  with  honor 
from  Princeton  in  1803.     He  taught  for  two  years  iu 
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Georgetown,  D.  C,  prosecuting  meanwhile  liis 
theological  studies  and  continuing  them  under  Dr. 
Moses  Hoge  in  Shepherdstown,  Va.  Soon  after,  he 
accepted  a  professorship  at  Hampden-Sidney.  He 
■was  licensed  to  preach  in  1806,  and  in  1808,  after  a 
five  years'  connection  witli  the  college,  removed  to 
Lynchburg  where  he  opened  a  school.  He  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  organizing  a  Presbyterian 
cliurch,  but  was  not  installed  as  pastor  until  1832. 
Under  his  care  and  attention  it  attained  great  pros- 
perity. His  school  became  a  flourishing  institution 
for  young  ladies.  Through  failing  health  he  was 
corapelletl  to  retire  from  all  duties  in  1818.  His  lite 
was  virtually  identified  with  the  growth  of  the  city 
of  Lynchburg;  and  in  the  community  where  be 
labored  be  is  still  remembered  with  veneration, 
love  and  esteem.     He  died  June  23,  1853. 

HOGE,  Moses,  si.xtb  president  of  Hampden- 
Sidney  College  (1807-1830),  was  born  in  Frederick 
county,  Va.,  Feb.  !■'),  17.'i3.  Like  Archibald  Alexander 
he  was  one  of  Graham's  iiupils  at  Liberty  Hall,  and 
was  intimately  affected  by  the  latter'.s  genius  and 
personality.     "He  studied  theology  also  under  James 

Waddell,  Wirt's 
"Blind  Preacher." 
In  1787  he  was  pas- 
tor in  Shepherds- 
town,  gathering  a 
large  congregation 
and  gaining  much 
reputation.  He 
made  his  first  ven- 
ture as  an  author 
iu  1798  in  a  woik 
called  "  Strictui'es 
on  a  Paniiihlet  by 
the  Rev.  Jeremiah 
"Walker,  Entitled 
the  '  Fourfold 

Foundation  of  Cal- 
vinism E.xaniined 
and  Shaken.' "  An- 
other characteris- 
tic production  was : 
"Christian  Pano- 
ply ;  An  Answer 
to  Paine's  'Age  of 
Reason' "  (1799). 
Dr.  Hoge  was  a 
bold  and  able  con- 
trovertist.  In  1794 
the  synod  of  Vir- 
g.'aia  met  in  Har- 
risonburgh.  Tlie 
"Whiskey  Insur- 
rection "  had  just 
broken  out  in  the  bounds  of  some  of  the  presbyteries 
connected  with  the  synod.  A  most  exciting  debate  on 
the  questions  involved  ensued  between  Hoge  and  his 
former  preceptor,  Graham,  being  ended  only  by  the 
final  occupation  of  the  church  by  the  military.  Al- 
ready, in  Shepherdstown,  Dr.  Hoge  had  been  instruct- 
ing young  men  in  theology  as  occasion  demanded.  He 
was  all  the  more  readily  induced,  therefore,  to 
move  to  Hampden-Sidney  College  in  1807  as  Alex- 
ander's successor.  Here  he  resumed  the  tbeol^ogical 
teaching  instituted  formerly  by  John  Blair  Smith. 
In  1809  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  had  discussed  the  subject  of  ministerial  edu- 
cation, the  outcome  of  which  was  the  founding  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  The  Pres- 
byteries of  Virginia,  however,  were  in  favor  of 
synodical  seminaries,  and  in  1813,  at  the  same  time 
that  Dr.  Alexander  was  chosen  head  of  the  Prince- 
ton Seminary,  the  Virginia  synod  resolved  to  have  a 
seminary  of  its  own  and  elected  Dr.  Hoge  as  their 
professor     Dr.  Hoge,  therefore,  filled  both  ottices— 
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president  of  the  college  and  professor  of  theology — 
until  his  death.  Afterward  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary was  separated  from  the  college  and  under  Dr. 
John  Holt  Rice  rendered  independent.  Since  then 
(1834)  the  two  institutions  have  flourished,  growing 
and  expanding  together,  on  immediately  adjoining 
tracts  of  land.  Dr.  Hoge  was  an  active  member  of 
the  American  Bible  Society.  As  a  preacher  he  was 
singularly  powerful  and  effective.  John  Randolph, 
of  Roanoke,  bore  him  in  the  highest  estimation,  and 
came  frequently  from  the  adjoining  county  of  Char- 
lotte to  hear  him.  A  volume  of  "Sermons"  was 
published  in  1830,  after  Dr.  Hoge's  death.  Two  of 
his  sons,  graduates  of  the  college  under  their  father's 
administration,  became  distinguished  as  preachers — 
Samuel  Davies  Hoge,  professor  of  mathematics  and 
science  at  the  State  University  in  Athens,  Ohio,  and 
John  Blair  Hoge,  D.D.,  tutor  in  Hampden-Sidney 
College  and  peculiarly  gifted  with  literary  talent. 
Dr.  Moses  Drury  Hoge,  of  Richmond,  a  graduate 
of  the  college  under  President  Maxwell,  is  a  sou  of 
Samuel  Davies  Huge,  wlio  married  a  daughter  of 
Drury  Lacy.  Tlie  portrait  shown  is  from  a  sketch 
made"  by  a  student  in  the  class-room,  and  is  the  only 
one  ever  published.  Dr.  Moses  Lloge  died  in  Phila- 
delphia Julv  5,  1830. 

GUSHING,  JonatharL  Peter,  seventh  presi- 
dent of  Hampden-Sidney  College  (1830-35),  was 
born  in  Rochester,  N.  H.,  Mar.  12,  179.3,  sou  of 
Peter  and  Hannah  (Hanson)  Gushing.  He  was 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  lfil7.  He  was 
known  essentially  as  a  practical  man  of  busiiipss 
talent,  as  well  as  an  inspiring  teacher  and  able 
scholar.  Leaving  New  England  upon  graduation, 
he  was  on  his  way  south  to  engage  in  the  practice 
of  the  law,  when,  stopping  in  Ricluuoud,  he  agreed 
to  supply,  temporarily,  the  place  of  a  sick  tutor  in 
Hampde"n-Sidney  Coflege.  He  won  for  himself 
such  golden  opinions  fnjm  Dr.  Hoge,  the  president, 
that  though  several  times  on  the  point  of  leaving, 
he  was  persuaded  to  remain  longer.  First  advanced 
to  professor,  he  was  elected  president  upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Hoge  in  1820,  being  the  first  man  to 
fill  the  office  who  was  neither  a  Presbyterian  nor  a 
clergyman.  With  his  accession  ended  the  formative 
perio"d  of  the  institution,  and  then  began  the  rapid 
growth  into  the  proper  functions  and  domain  of  a 
college.  During  this  administration,  the  spirit  and 
stand°ard  of  few  colleges,  North  or  South,  were  supe- 
rior. The  new  president  identified  himself  thor- 
ougiily  with  his  adopted  state  aud  section.  He  col- 
lected money  to  raise  the  endowment  and  placed 
the  college  out  of  positive  need.  He  built  the 
present  college  building  and  the  president's  house. 
Large  and  brilliant  commencements  were  held  an- 
nually in  September,  and  addresses  were  delivered 
before  a  Hampden-Sidney  Literary  Institute.  Mr. 
Gushing  graduated  an  unusually  large  number  of 
famous  men.  Among  these  were:  William  Ballard 
Preston,  secretary  of  the  navy  under  Zacbary  Tay- 
lor- Right  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Atkinson,  bishop  of 
North  Carolina;  Hugh  A.  Garland,  clerk  of  the 
U  S  house  of  representatives,  member  of  congress, 
and  author  of  the  "  Life  of  John  Randolph;"  Judge 
William  A.  Daniel;  William  M.  Tredway,  member 
of  congress;  Landou  C.  Garland,  president  of 
Randolph-Macon  College  and  chancellor  of  Van- 
derbilt  University;  Gov.  Thomas  W.  Ligon  of 
Maryland-  Rev.  Dr.  John  L.  Kirkpatrick,  president 
of  Davidson  College,  and  Rev.  Dr.  John  M  P. 
Atkinson,  sixteenth  president  of  Hampden  Sidney 
College  The  Virginia  Historical  and  Philosophical 
Society  organized  in  1831,  was  incorporated  in 
1834  with  Chief  Justice  Marshall  as  president  and 
J  P  Cushing  as  vice-president.  Mr.  Cushing's 
health  became  shattered  by  receiving  an  acci- 
dental    discharge     from    a    full    electric    battery 
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while  fXTerimciitini;  before  one  of  liis  classes.     He     Conn.,  in  1S'J7.      N.vM  (1«2!))  li.'  w.hs  inslalled  ]msl,or 


i.-s   buried   in    the    Epi.seniial   eenie'evv   in    Kaieiyh.      of  llie  FirsI   I'reshyleiiaJi  ehiireh  ni  15n,(.klyn,  L.   I 
•Vt    the    ineetin^'   of   the    board,    June,"  IWII,    a   lu'W      N.   V.,  but  ivsi-nui-  in  ISli,'^,  on  .aeeouni    ol    a  IJim: 
munient  wa.s'ordered  by  the  e.,lle-e  to  be  ereet.-d     allV.'lion,  lie  a.^vpled   (he  presid.aiey  ol    Harii].den- 


lies 
At 


over  the  urave  of  il.s  distiniiMiished    Ijenefai'lor.      He 

died  ,\|n''.  25,  \mr,. 

BAXTER, George  Addison,  eiL,dilli  presideiil,  of 
IIani|Hliai-Siilney  Collenv  (1m;;,"o,  was  born  in  Koek- 
iiiLiliain  eoiiiil y,  \'a.,  on  .liil>-  22.  1771,  and  was  one  of 
the  nunieriais  preaeliers  and  leaehei's  who  studied 
under  Williaiii  (Iralnini  at  hihcrly  Hall,  la"e(aise.l 
to  jjieaeh  in  17'.)7,  he  at    lirst   traveled   as  evaniivlisL 


Siiliicy.  lie  lesejiied  at  l.lie  eiiil  of  I  li  re(^  year.s,  on 
aeeounl,  of  I  lieoloL:;ieal  dilliiai  Hies,  it,  lias  been  said, 
and  \vas  )iastor  of  Hie  l<'irsl,  eliili-eh  of  the  Noltlieril 
IJliniii's  ill  I'liiladelpliia  iiiilil  IWll.  HI  heallh 
<-aused  him  lo  relini|uisli  t  liiseliar,ne,anil  hi' afterward 
uiichaloiik  some  .service  on  behalf  of  Mic^  ( 'oloiiization 
,Sneiel\'.  lie  was  a,  |io|ailar  |ireaclier.  was  at  his 
hi-sl,  .ill  the  |ilatfoi-ni.  and  |H'eaclicd  to  ci'owded 
liiiuses.  He  |iiililisljed  two  volumes  of  scniiDiis  and 
sevei';d  discourses.  Three  iif  Lhese  are  idiaililleil 
with  Ids  coiiiiecl.ion  with  Ha m| M iiai-f^id iicy :  His 
•■[imii,i;au-al    Address"  (mi    ICdiicalioii   (IM:',."));    "Tin; 

Ministerial  Ollice  "  ( IH;!.'i),  a  sen dcli\'ered  at,  the 

urdination  of  tlie  Kev,  I!.  ,M  Sniilli,  Oct., her,  ISIJ.T, 
and  "An  Address  l>eli\cred  bdnrc  lie-  l''r;iiiklin 
laleiarr  Sociel  v  nf  i;andol|ili-,Maei,ii  ('.,llc-e,  Vir- 
liinia,  .iiiiic  HI,  ln;!S,"  wdna-e  lie  discnssi'd  at  lenL'tli, 
"things  in  our  i-ondil,ion,  as  a,  nalioii,  which  show 
thai,  we  are  yel,  lo  have  a  literal, iiri'  of  our  owui." 
Two  other  mianbeis  of  Hie  faiailly  of  bair  duriiifi: 
his  lc)-ni  deserve  notice:  The  professoi-  of  physical 
science  \\as  John  William  l)ra|iiT,  Al.]).,  later  l.ho 
aiilhor  of  the  "  Hislojy  of  the  Intellectual  Dcvidop- 
nienl,  of  Eui-o|ic."  It  was  at,  llaiii|Hlcn-Sidliey  that 
Hrapia"  tool-;  his  lirst,  siiii-pict  urc,  and  annoiin<-ed  his 
discoveries  :iiienl,  the  |iliysical  properties  of  the  sun's 
li^ilt.  Thi'  professor  o'f' maHicmalics  from  1K:!7Io 
W:,\)  was  Francis  H.  Sinilli,  wdio  lid't  to  become; 
in  various  iiortinns  of  VirLOiiia  and  :\rar\'laiiil.  For  siiperiiil(aid<:nt  ol  llic  Vir};:iiiia  Mililaiy  Institulc  for 
a  while  he  was  principal  of  Xcw  Loialun  Academv  ^i  lial  r-ciail  iiry.  (hai.  Smith  published  pamphlets 
in  P.cdford  coimt\-,  Va.,  but  in  1  7'.IS  he  acecpicrl  the  .ad vocal  iny;  a  syshaii  of  colleKO  refoian  based  u|ioii 
jn-oh'ssorship  of  mathiaiialicsaiid  natural  iihilosnphv  his  e.xpciiiaice  :il  Hie  Institute,  .and  was  aiitlior  of  a 
in  ijherty  Hall.  On  the  death  of  ,M  r.  (iiahani,  he  sciics  of  matlicmal  ical  Icvt  books.  It  was  diiiirifr 
was  chosc-n  as  inincipal  of  the  academy,  wliii-h  soon  I  >r.  Cairolfs  adminisl  ral  ion  in  IS:!7  that,  the  Itic-h- 
(in  iwi:',)  became  cli;inL';ed  to  WashiiiLiton  f'(,lleij;e.  niond  Medical  OuIIcmc  was  established  as  a  special 
\\i-  cnntiiincd  prcsidiail  until  \K'}.),  laboring:  failli-  deparHiKait  under  the  privilcLn's  ol'  Hie  Hani|ideie 
fiillv  and  with  constant  sclf-sacriricc.  Aflcr  retir-  Sidney  charter.  Anions  I  he  stiideiils  of  lliis|ieriod 
in!i;'froin  the  presidiaii'y  of  Hie  cuIIcljc,  he  still  re-  who  aftci-ward  hceanii^  distinguished  were  .Indue 
tailieil  the  yiastorate  of 'the  colli;  icLialion  in  fjcviiiL'-  A,  I).  Dickinson,  Hie  Kev.  Hr,  Kobiat  I,.  Halmey, 
tiai.  He  was  inaii-iirated  professor  of  tlieuluMy  in  •'ind  Hie  Hon.  Tims.  Slanliopc  Hucuck,  (,!'  belli  tin; 
Union  'I'hciilo^ical  Seminary  al  Haiiipdcii-Sidncy  in  k'.  S.  and  ( 'oid'ederati:  (;oni;,re.sses.  Dr.  ('aji'oll  died 
1H;!3  and   ccnliniicd    to   laho'r  there   imlil    his  death.      Nov.  )>S.',,   W:^\ . 

His  prcsidiaicy  (,f  the  inslitution  lasted  only  foi-  the  M:AX"WELL.,  WiUiam,  leiilh  president  of 
|iart  of  the  collcMc  year  after  Mr.  ( 'iishiiiij's  death.  Hampden-Siilncy  Collcfji;  (lH:!H-fl),  was  born  of 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  r^xlrciuc  humility  and  Kn};;lish  iiarcntaLu;  in  Norfolk,  Va,,  Fi;l).  27,  17H4. 
inodcstv  of  demeanor,  liesiiles  Ins  duties  as  [iro-  I  le  was  Ln'adualed  from  Yalet'ol- 
fe^sor.  lie  ]ireaclicc|  i.'iiiilarly  to  \acanl  coiiL'-i-c-  lcL;;e  in  ]  H03,  si  lid  led  la  w  in  IlIcIj- 
pUioiis  in  the  iieiLilihoiiiood.  One  of  his  pupils,  niond,  and  then  |n-acticed  his  pro- 
the  Uev,  Dr.  .loliii  H.  l!ocoi-k,  has  li-ft  of  him  the.  fcssion  in  Norfolk.  In  1k:!0  he 
followimj'  I'cciird:  "d'licre  was  once  :r  man  ainoiiL';  was  clec.tcd  a  member  of  tin;  lower 
ns,  (jiir;  fd'  the  hiimhle  ;uid  fdiildlike  preat  men  of  house  of  the  IcHislaliir*;,  and  from 
other  days,  the  WashhiL'ton  of  the  theohmjcal  chair;  XK'ti  to  18lj8  was  a  meiijb(^r  of  the 
a  man  of  jiiant  intelli-ct."  .  .  .  A.i;;ain:  "We  all  senate.  In  the  latter  ycai- he  aiv 
must  reflect  \vith  ]'ei;rcl,  how  the  ci-cations  and  cepiiMl  the  presideni'v  of  Jlanip- 
acliievements  of  his  iiiii;lily  mind — I  take  li-ave  to  di-n-Sidney  ('(.lli-e-i-,  wiiich  he  held 
say  on  this  occasion,  as  mielity  a  mind  as  \  can  well  unlil  I«,t4.  His  resit;nation  is  re,- 
conceive  of  in  the  possession  of  a  ineie  mortal — are  ported  to  ha  vi;  bci-n  due  P)  some 
in  the  main  uttiu'ly  lost  to  I  he  ehni'ch,  fi-om  his  ilisaLO'ccnient  or  misiindersland- 
rooted  aversion  on  all  oeca  ions  to  any  show  of  self."     in^'  with  a,  senior  c:lass.      Ujioii  n;- 

As  this  indicates.   Dr.   l'a,\t  ' 

few  ,scatte 

"An    E.ssay    on   (he    Abolition   of    Slavery"  (Ih'ch-     ducted    a    law    school.       lb;    was 

niond,  1830),  and  "  Parity :  The   Scii|.|iiral  Order  of     ai-live    in     reviving;     the    Viririnia 

the    Christian    Ministry"    tf^ynehbnre,     1840).      His     Historical  Sociel  v '"which   had^siis- 

frreat  characteristics  wf-re  logical  anal,\-,isand  iierhM-t     pended   ironi    ric'.f;;leet  and    inattention       He  became 

clearness.      He  died  A]ir.  14,  hH41.  its   librarian   and    correspond ine-   secrctarv     and    fo- 

;AIIR0LL,   David  Lynn,   ninth   president   of  "  _.    .    ^:  .  •   ■ 

Ha 


indicates.   Dr.   l'a,\ter  published  little  .save  a     siLfiiiiiL';  he  removed  to  liiclimond,    aWtwI^II /, 
tered  es^aysaiid  sr;rnions.    A  inoriLf  t  hcse  are:     |iracHced  la  w  and  for  a  while  con'-     'l 


CARROLL,    David  Lynn,    ninth   pr(;sident    of  si,\-  years,  from  1848  to  18.a:-i  ineiusive    was'  ('di(or  of 

iiripden-Sidney  Oollet,'e  (]8::t,')-88),   was  iiorn  May  i(s    orfran,  "The     Virginia  Hist,orie:il'  Ueeister   anil 

1(1,  17H7,  in  Fayette  coimty,  Pa.,  and  was  Ln-aduated  Literary  Advertiser,"  a.' (piarterly  |ieriodic;d    devi'ited 

from    .lefferson    Colletre,    Pa.,    in    W%'>,    after    sur-  to  Vireinia,  and  historical    iiiV(;stiMal  i.ai     '  Mi'    M.|v 

mountinL' many  ofistaeles.      He  look  a  full  and  ;i-rad-  well    was  a   perfect    ilhislration   of  ih,.  schoPiV'  .'i  ,1 

nati-  course  at   Princeton  7TieoloLnf:al  Seminary  and  lilli'mU'iir     in      the      pre-idem 's     chair      'iiil 

was  fiast'ir  of  a  Congre,gational  church  in  Litelilield,  keenly    alive    to    all    edncational     inte'lle'c'  ^'''' 


and 
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literary  movements  which  might  advance  the 
culture  of  his  state.  In  1828  he  had  opened  at 
his  own  expense  a  lyceum  in  Norfolk  for  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  by  popular  lec- 
tures and  other  means,  anticipating  later  popular 
efforts  in  the  same  direction.  His  "Memoir  of  the 
Rev.  John  Holt  Rice,  D.D.,"  written  in  1835,  is 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  Virginian  authorship. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Bible  and  the  Col- 
onization Societies,  and  prominent  as  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  church.  He  was  rated  as  a  model 
speaker,  and  was  in  every  way  a  gentleman,  en 
dowed  with  the  highest  culture  and  social  iuslinets 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  D.  Hiit;e,  of  KiehmoDd,  .luib'e 
Francis  D.  Irving,  Prof.  Charles  S.  Venable,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clement 
R.  Vaughan  were  among  his  pupils  at  the  college. 
Mr.  Maxwell  died  June  9,  1857. 

SPARROW,  Patrick  J.,  eleventh  president 
of  Hampden-Sidney  College  (1844-46),  was  born  in 
Lincoln  county,  N.  C,  in  1803,  and  received  his  ed 
ucation  from  the  Rev.  Samuel  Williamson  in  upper 
South  Carolina.  He  was  engaged  in  preaching  at 
Salisbury,  N.  C,  when  he  undertook  to  assist'the 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  H.  JMorrison  in  raising  funds  for  the  es 
tablishment  of  Davidson  Colleger  the  Presbyterian 
institution  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  entirely  sue 
cessful  in  his  efforts,  and  upon  the  organization  of 
the  college  in  1837,  became  professor  of  ancient  Ian 
guages,  under  Dr.  Morrison  as  president.  The  ad- 
dresses of  both  gentlemen,  appropriate  to  their  sub- 
jects, upon  being  inducted  into  office,  were  pub- 
lished. Dr.  Sparrow  became  pastor  of  the  college 
church  at  Hampden-Sidney  in  1841,  and  ujion  3ir. 
Maxwell's  resignation  in  1844,  was  chosen  to  till  the 
vacancy.  He  occupied  the  office  for  two  years,  then 
removed  to  Alabama.  His  later  years  were  s]5ent  in 
a  constant  effort  to  ward  off  consumption.  He  pos- 
sessed great  natural  talents,  and  had  a  wonderful  ca- 
pacity for  work,  retrieving  thus  in  large  measure 
the  defects  in  his  early  education.  This  ardor  re- 
sulted, however,  in  the  loss  of  health.  Hon.  Wm. 
Pope  Dabney,  of  Virginia,  and  Hon.  Roger  A. 
Pryor,  of  New  York,  were  among  the  graduates  of 
this  period.     Dr.  Spairow  died  in  1867. 

WILSON,  Samuel  B. , twelfth  president  of  Hamp- 
den-Sidney College  (1847-48),  was  born  in  South  Caro- 
lina about  1782.  He  had  been  a  student  under  Dr. 
Baxter  at  "Washington  College,  and  added  one  more 
name  to  the  list  of  graduates  of  that  institution,  with 
whom  the  history  of  Hampden-Sidney  is  so  clearly 
associated.  He  was  chosen  Dr.  Baxter's  succe.ssor 
in  the  chair  of  systematic  and  polemic  theology  at 
the  seminary  in  1841,  and  assumed  the  presidency 
of  the  college  pro  tempore  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Baxter. 
He  later  became  professor  emeritus,  and  died  in  Au- 
gust, 1869. 

GREEN,  liBwis  W.,  thirteenth  president  of 
Hampden-Sidney  College  (1848-56),  was  born  in 
Boyle  county,  Ivy.,  Jan.  28,  1806.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  neighboring  Center  College,  and  then  took  a 
full  course  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  For 
two  years  he  was  professor  in  Center  College,  where 
he  displayed  great  talent  as  a  teacher.  Spending 
one  or  two  years  abroad,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
universities  and  libraries  on  the  continent,  he  was 
elected  upon  his  return  vice-pre.sident  of  Center  Col 
lege  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  chair  of  belles- 
lettres.  Fi-om  1840  to  1847  he  was  profes.sor  in  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa. 
The  following  yeai  he  was  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  church  in  Baltimore,  winning  wide 
reputation  as  a  vigorous  and  impassioned  pulpit 
orator.  He  accepted  the  presidency  of  Hampden 
Sidney  College  in  1848,  and  left  a  permanent  im- 
press iipon  Virginian  educational  and  religious  life. 
Coming  to  Hampden-Sidney  at  a  time  when  the  col- 


lege most  needed  fresh  vigor  and  eneigy,  the  good 
he  accomplished  is  incalculable.    His  administration 
proved  most  beneficial  toward  building  up  the  col- 
lege.    Together  with  Prof.   Charles  Martin  (of  the 
chair  of  ancient  languages),  he  introduced  a  scheme 
for  raising  the  endowment,  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
sale  of  scholarships,  and  the  number  of  the  students 
went  up  to  nearly  1.50.     He  created  enthusiasm  for 
the  college  on  all  sides,  and   the  course  of  studies 
was  enlarged  and  the  standard  raised.     Many  of  the 
ablest  of  the  present  ministers  of  the  Southern  Pres- 
byterian church  were  trained  under  his  care,  and 
auKjng  those  more  closely  identified  with  the  history 
of  thecollegewere:  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Mcllwaine, 
the  eighteenth  president;  Prof.  L. 
L.   Holladay,   who   occupied   the 
chair   of    physical    science    from 
18.55   to   1891,   and   Prof.  Walter 
Blaii',  .since  1857  in  charge  of  the 
department  of  Latin.    Still  others 
were:  the  Hon.  Philip  W.  McKin- 
ney,  governor  of  Virginia;  Robei't 
Dalnii-v,  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of' the  South;  the  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
B.  Shearer,  president  of  Davidson 
College,  North  Carolina,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  L.  H.  Blanton,  chancellor  of 
Central     University,     Kentucky, 
Charles  H.  Winston,  professor  of 
science  in  Richmond  College,  and 
Joseph  H.  Speed,  state  su].ierinten- 
dent   of    education  in   Alabama; 
besides   Drs.  M.  L.  Lacy,  A.  W. 
Petzer,  and  T.  W.  Hooper  of  the 
college  board.     It  was  during  this  administration, 
in    1853,    that  the  disagreement  arose  between  the 
faculty  of  the  Richmond   Medical  College  and  the 
Hampden-Sidney  board  of  trustees.     The  medical 
faculty  claimed  the  right   of  appointing  any  new 
member  of  their  own  body,  and  annulled  the  elec- 
tion on  the  part   of  the  Hampden-Sidney    board, 
their  own  choice  and  appointee  having  been  disre- 
garded.     The  practical  outcome  of  the  difference 
was  the  withdrawal  of   the  medical   college  from 
all    benefits     arising    from    the    Hampden-Sidney 
charter.      In  1856   Dr.  Green    was    chosen     presi- 
dent of  Transylvania  University    which  had  been 
reorganized,    and     associated    with     a     Kentucky 
normal  school.      Being  a  Kentuckian,  he  felt  that 
he  ought  to  accept  the  opportunities  here  offered 
for    bettering   the    education    and    culture   of    his 
native  state;    but  his    expectations  of   liberal  sup- 
port and  active  interest  on  the  part  of  the  state  were 
not  realized,  and  a  year  later,  upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
John  C.  Young,  he  became  president  of  his  alma 
mater.  Center   College.      His  preaching  was  very 
effective,  characterized  by  a  fullness  of  tire,   vigor 
and  earnestness.     His  powers  of  expression  were  un- 
usually good.    A  biography  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
L.  J.  Halsey,  precedes  a  volume  of  sermons  pub- 
lished by  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons  in  1871.     Dr.  Green 
was  often  called  upon  to  deliver  discourses  and  ad- 
dresses before  educational  and  literary  bodies,  and  in 
these  efforts  was  .singularly  happy.      His  inaugural 
discourse  at  Allegheny  Seminary,  and  at  Hampden- 
Sidney  College  received  marked  attention,  and  much 
favorable  comment.  The  latter,  especially,  was  a  mas- 
terly effort,  replete  with  sound,  practical  sense,  a  rare 
eloquence  of  thought,  united  with  adequate  power  of 
expression.     The  .subject  chosen  was  a  defence  of 
higher  collegiate  education,  and  the  speaker  urged 
not   only    accuracy    and    thoroughness,   but    also 
greater  comprehension  in  study.     Another  equally 
well-known  effort  were  two  addresses  on  "  The  Har- 
mony  of  Revelation  and  Natural  Science,  with  Es- 
pecial Reference  to  Geology  "  delivered  as  part  of  a 
series,  by  fifteen  prominent  Presbyterian  divines  at 
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the  University  of  Virginia,  during  tlic  session  ]Sr)0- 
51,  uiion  invitation  ol  tlie  chaplain  of  tliat  year, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Rviffner.  Tlie  first  lecture  dealt  "witli 
the  "  General  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy — Mir 
acles — Recent  Origin  of  Man — and  tlic  Final  Conlla- 
gration  ";  the  second  was  on  "The  First  t'hapter  of 
Genesis."  The  two  together  oc.cu|iy  more  tlian  six- 
ty ]iages  of  tlic  voUnne  puhlishcd,  comprising  the 
whole  series,  and  oititled:  "  Ijcctun's  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity  "  (New  York,  lH5:i).  [t  was 
distinclly  ehara<'teristie  of  Dr.  Greene's  vigorous 
administration  that  tlie  college  l)egan  issuing  annual 
eatahjgnes  in  1H49,  and  tliat  the  two  lilei-ary  societies 
(in  1851)),  puhlished  li.sts  of  niemhersljij)  up  to  date. 
He  died  in  Keiiluelfy  May  2(i,  lHt«. 

DABNEY,  Robert  Lewis,  president  pro  Ifiii- 
pore  of  Hani]>deii-Siilney  College  (]H5(j),  \v:is  horn 
in  Louisa  county,  Va..,  March  5,  1H2().  He  was 
first  a  student  at  Ihuiipilen-i-iidney  College,  and  then 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  at  wliieh  he  took  the 
M.A.  degree.  He  was  gra(hiate(I  from  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  at  Ham|)den-Sidney  in  lH4fi, 
and  after  seven  years'  lalior  in  the  ministry  was 
elected,  in  185)!,  professor  of  church  history  and  ]iol- 
ity  in  the  seminary,  and  tilled  the  ]iosition  of  presi- 
dent |)J'o  tempore,  from  the  time  of  Dr.  Green's  resig- 
nation in  1850,  until  tlie  time  in  the  college  year  of 
1850-57  when  Dr.  Atkinson  was  installed.  In  1800 
he  was  transferred  to  the  cliair  of  systematic  and 
polemic  tlieology,  which  he  resigned  in  1888  to  lie 
come  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Te,\as.  Dr.  Daljiicy  li.as  e.\(!rcised  a  far 
reai'hiiig  inthiencc  upon  his  church, both  as  a  thinker 
and  a  cunt  i'oversialist,iui[ircssing  ami  inspiring  num- 
bei's  of  young  men  under  his  instruclion.  His  works 
on  "  Tlii'ology  "  and  "Sacred  Klieloric  "  are.  slill 
used  as  te\i-l)o{)ks,  (H.licr  well-known  pi'oduclions 
are  his  "  Si-n^iialislic  Philosojihy  "  .and  "'I'lic  Latest 
Intlilelily."  ilis  latest  volume,  iiulilished  in  liii-h 
inond  in  18'.tf),  is  entitled:  "Discussions:  The- 
olofiical  and  Evanuclieal,"  and  is  a  colleetinii  of 
various  articles  and  icviews.  In  another  line  he  has 
willten  a  "  Def(*nce  of  Virginia  and  of  the  South,"  a 
"  Life  of  Maj.-Gen.  Thus.  J.  (Stonewall)  Jackson," 
and  a  "  Memoir  of  Dr.  F.  S.  Sampson."  He  has 
puhlished,  besides,  niimei-ous  sermons  and  contribu 
tions  to  Sunday  periodicals.  The  subject  of  his  dis 
course  upon  being  inducted  into  his  professorship  in 
May,  1854,  was  tlie"  Uses  and  Results  of  (Jhurch 
History," 

HOiiLADAY,  Albert  Lewis,  presiilent  pro 
tempore  of  llampilen-Sidiiey  C^illegc  (1H50),  was  burn 
in  S|)ottsylvania county,  Va.,  Apr.  10,  1805.  He  was 
educat(;d  at  the  University  of  Virgini/i,  anil  beeaine 
early  distinguished  in  his  studies.  After  teaeliirig  a 
while  in  Richmond  and  in  Charlottesville,  he  ac 
ce]ited  the  professorship  in  ancient  languages  in 
Ham]iden-Sidney  College.  He  gave  tliis  U])  in  Ik;;;;, 
entered  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  took  the  full 
course.  He  spent  eleven  years  as  inissionary  in 
Persia,  at  a  time  when  such  labor  was  accompanied 
with  unusual  hardships  and  trials.  Returning  to  Vir 
ginia,  he  became  pastor  at  Charlottesville,  lioth 
through  his  .studies  and  travels  he  achieved  eniinenee 
as  a  scholar  in  ttriental  literature,  and  among  his 
works  was  a  Syriac  g'rammar.  He  was  already  ill 
when  news  reached  liim  of  his  election  to  tlie  presi- 
dency of  the  college.  He  never  was  well  afr.-iin, 
and  did  not  reach  ITanipden-Sidnijy,  but  died  a 
month  later,  on  ()i*.  18,  f850. 

ATKINSO-i, ,  ,,.,11  j/Tayo  Pleasants,  fourteenth 
president  of  Ibimpden-Sidney  College  (1857-8:^,;,  was 
born  at  Maiistield,  Dinwiililie  Co.,  Va.,  .Ian.  10,  1817, 
and  had  su.stained  several  yiasloral  relations  before 
being  called  to  the  presidency.  ITc  continued  in 
office  until  1H><'4  when  he  resiLoieil  ju-t  a  few  months 
before  his  death.     His  great  and  all-ini]iortant  task 
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was  to  tiih>  the  college  .safely  over  the  catastroi)ho 
of  the  war  and  the  los.ses  thereby  entailed.     At  tlie 
outbreak  of  the  struggle,  Cajit.  Atkiii.son   marched 
at  the  li(-ad  of  his  "  Hampden -Sidney  Hoys"  to  the 
field    of   battle,   imitating   the   example   .set    by   his 
illustrious  predecessor,  .lohn   Blair  Smith,  fourscore 
years  bcfoie.      After  peace  had  been  restored  by  the 
surrender   in  the  iinmedi.atcly  adjoining  county  of 
Ajipomattox,  the  priisidiait  set  about  seeking  to  jiut 
the  college  again  on  a  firm  li.asis.     Beginning  with  a 
faculty  of  four  professors  and 
one  tutor,  he  left,  u]ion  liis  res- 
ignation, a  fully  ci|uip]ied  fac- 
ulty of  six  iirofessnrs.      One  of 
the  new  chairs  was  formed  by 
sep.-irating  the   Latin  from  the 
Cli-eek   or  as   it  was  called,  the 
ancii'iit  languages  departinenl  ; 
and  the  other  liy  creating  out- 
right an  English   de|iartinent. 
At  the  time  ol  Dr.  Atkinson's 
accession  in  18.57,  Walter  lilair, 
who   for   two  years   li.'id    been 
tutor  and  feacln'r  of  the  graiii- 
mar  .school,  had   jii.st  been  ad- 
vanced to  be    adjunct    profiK- 
sor  of  languages,  and   in   IH51) 
was    made     professor    of     the 
Jjatiii  language  and   literatiin., 
Avilli  a  year's  leave  of  atiscnci 
in   Europe,  Prof,  Charles   Mar- 
tin retaining  the  chair  of  Gre(l<. 
i'rof.    lilair   has  thus   been   tin 
chair  since  its  creation.     The 
])rofe.ssorsliip  of   English   and    history  in    the  session 
of  18H1-H2  was  the  crowning  act,   near  the  close  of 
l)r.    Atkinson's  administration.      A   short  two  years' 
course  in  German  and  French  bad   been   iindeitaken 
by  the  iirofessors  in    Latin   and   Greek  respectively, 
as  early  as  1872.     Despite  all   these  advances,  how- 
ever, the  number  of  students  afti^r  the  war,  starting 
with   thirty-eight   for  the  year  180.5-00,  reached  its 
liighest  point,  ninety-two,  in  the  year  187:!,  and  then 
steadily  decrea.scd  until  it  had  fallen  below  si,\ly  for 
the  last  three  suecessive  years  (1881-81^).     iie'sides 
the  large  number  of  jiromiiieut  ministers  turned  out, 
the  college  graduated,  iindi^r  Dr.  Atkinson,  several 
names  prominent  in  the  educational  world:  ]{ichard 
M.   Venable  of  tlie  Maryland   Law  School;    E.   II. 
Maripiess  of  Westminster  Collifge,    Missouri;    Wil- 
li.ani   M.   Thornton,  chairman  of  the   University  of 
Virginia;  (Jliarles  W.  Dabney,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennes.sce;    Addisim   \\u]iw,  professor  of 
Greek  at  Harnpden-Sidney  and  in   the   University  of 
Mississippi;  .lames  I{.  Thoriiton,  professor  of  math- 
ematics at    Hainpden  Sidney;    Clement   V,.    Gaines, 
president  of  Eastman  Jiusiness  (!ollege,  Poiighkeep- 
sie,    N.    Y.;    the;    Rev.    Dr.    T.    (Jary  .Johnson   of  the 
L'nion  Tlieologi<:al  Seminary;  C.  li.  Wallace  of  the 
I'niversity  School,  Nashville;    and  Henry  \V,  Naif, 
l.residenl  of   Kin/j;   College,    Bristol,  Tenn.      Dr.  At- 
kinson died  ill  1M8;!. 

McILWAINE,  Richard,  fifteenth  preshlmt  of 
Ilampden-Hidney  (Jollege  (  bS8;M9i:j) ,  was  born  in 
Petersburg,  Va.,  JVlay  i;o,  18:;4,  of  Seoti-li  I  risli 
descent,  as  wi;rc  so  many  of  the  patrons  and  olll- 
cials  in  llie  history  of  the  college.  He  was  graduated 
from  Hainpden-Sidney  in  the  class  of  lH5:i,  when 
he  shared  the  honors  with  his  lifelong  friend'.  Prof. 
L.  L.  Holladay,  president /y/'o  ^r7ft;'»re,  188!)-!)!.  He 
afterward  a  student  siicees.sively  at  the  Univer- 
)f  Virginia,  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
the  Free  Church  CollcLre  in  Edinburgh,  and 
wa;-:  a  lieenliale  of  the  East  Hanover  Presbytery  in 
1857,  and  until  1H72  |iastor  at  .several  points,  ehi'etly 
in  Farmvilli.  and  Lynclibiirg,  Va,  In  .lul'y,  1W72 
he  was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer  of  Ibime  auri 
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Foreign    Missions    of    the    Southern    Presbyteriiiu 
church,    and   in   18«3-83   was   secretary   of    Home 
Missions,  when  he  resia,ned  to  become  presideut  of 
Hampdeu-Sidney  College.     He  received  the  degree  ( )f 
D.p,  from  Southwestern  Presbyterian  Univeiisity  in 
1874.    Dr.  Mcllwaiue  has  proved  un  energetic,  active 
hard-working  official,  and  is  a  broad,  cultured  and 
forcible  executive.     He  has  done  much  to  put  and 
keep  the  college  in  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  day.     It"  has  steadily  increased 
in  inlluence   since  his  accession, 
and  from  seventy-four  on  the  rolls 
in  his  tirst  year,  1883-84,  he  had 
raised  the  number  to  154  in  the 
session  of  1891-93,  the  largest  at- 
tendance, so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, in  the  history  of  the  col- 
lege.    Tlie  endowment   has  been 
increased,  chiefly  by  the  sale   of 
scholarships.     A   Memorial   Hall 
has    been    built,    complete    with 
modern     appliances,     furnishing 
comfortable  and  enlarged  recita- 
tion rooms.     The  libraries  of  the 
literary  societies  have  been  consol- 
idated with    the   college   library 
and  enlarged.     Much  of  this  suc- 
cess is  due  to  his  personal  efforts 
made  on  behalf  of  the  college,  es- 
pecially during  the  years  1889-91, 
when    Dr.    Mcllwaine    delegated 
for  the  time  his  teacliing  to  other 
hands    and   interested   himself  purely  in"  financial 
matters.     The  college  still  retains  its  reputation  as  a 
training-school  for  teachers,  witness:     Profs.  Willis 
H.  Bocock  and  W.  D.  Hooper  of  the  University  of 
Georgia;  Prof.  A.  L.  Boudurant  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi;  Prof.  C.  C.  Scott  of  Austin  College, 
Texas;  Profs.    R.    L.   Blanton  and  J.  M.  Davis^'of 
Lexington,  Ivy. ;  Prof.  C.  W.  Sommerville  of  Hamp- 
den-Sidney,  and  others.     Also  the  number  of  min- 
isters   has  not  abated.      The  r(.ill  of  recent  young 
foreign  missionaries  in  China  and  Jaj.ian  is  excep- 
tionally honorable:     R.   V.    Lancaster;    J.   R.   Gra- 
ham, Jr.;    H.  T.  Graham;   P.  F.  Price;   and  W.  C. 
Buchanan.      Fresh     life     has     been    infused    into 
the  Alumui  Society,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  officers 
and   students   was   completed.      lie   died      in   Eich- 
mond,  Va.,  Aug.   9,   1913. 

HOIiLADAY,  Lewis  L. ,  president  |jro  tempore 
of  Hampden-Sidney  College  (1889-91),  was  horn  in 
Spottsylvania  county,  Va.,  on  Feb.  33,  1833.  Grad- 
uating with  honor  from  Hampden-Sidney  College  in 
1853  under  Dr.  Green,  he  was  appointedtutor  in  the 
same  year.  During  the  session  of  ISol^oo  he  studied 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  returned  in  1855 
to  Hampden-Sidney  as  professor  of  phy.sical  science, 
in  which  position  he  succeeded  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Wil- 
son, at  present  professor  in  the  theological  depart- 
ment of  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University, 
Tennessee.  Prof.  HoUaday  occupied  this  chair  un- 
til the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  thus  associated 
with  the  college  as  student  and  professor  for  more 
than  forty  years,  and  his  influence  on  the  college 
and  in  the  community  was  such  as  is  accorded  to 
few  men  to  exercise.  Unassuming,  noble,  large- 
minded,  uniting  exceptional  intellectual  force  with 
great  wisdom  and  practical  energy,  blessed  with  an 
unusually  kind  and  .sympathetic  nature,  he  won  his 
way  at  once  to  the  hearts  of  all  students  year  after 
year,  in.spiring  and  ennobling  every  one,  both  pupils 
and  colleagues,  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
He  was  given  the  degree  of  LL.D.  by  Central  LTni- 
versity  in  1885.     He  died  suddenly  .July  33,  1891. 

RICE,  John  Holt,  clergyman,  was  born  at  Pe- 
tersburg, Va.,  .July  33,  1818,  the  son  of  Benj.amin 
Holt  Rice.     After  graduating  from  the  University  of 


New  Jersey  in  1838,  he  practiced  law  in  Richmond 
Va. ,  tor  a  short  time,  with  every  prospect  of  attain! 
ing  a  high  rank  in  his  profession.  Deciding  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  miuistrv  iu  1843.  he  entereil  the 
Princeton  Semiuary,  was  graduated  in  1845,  and  on 
the  33d  of  April  of  that  year  was  licensed  by  the 
New  Brunswick  presbytery.  Mr.  Rice  was  first 
assistant  to  his  father,  wh(_>  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  at  Princeton,  and  later  in 
1840-47,  was  city  missionary  in  New  Orleans  'Ua 
On  Apr.  30,  1848,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  at  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  resignim;  in  1850 
to  take  charge  of  the  village  church  at  Charlotte 
Court-House,  Va.  He  was  subsequently  for  a  year 
agent  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  in  1856  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Walnut  street  Church  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
where  he  labored  zealously  for  the  subsequent  five 
years.  Mr.  Rice  afterward  filled  pastorates  at  Lake 
Providence,  La.,  Brandon  and  Vicksburg,  Miss., 
Mobile,  Ala.,  and  was  stated  supply  at  Frankhn' 
Tenn.,  from  1869-74,  and  from  1874-76  of  the  church 
at  Mason,  Tenn.  He  subsequently  labored  as  an 
evangelist  within  the  district  of  the  Memphis  pres- 
bytery. Dr.  Rice  was  well  versed  in  ecclesiastical 
and  parliamentary  law,  and  had  an  extensive  ijen- 
eral  knowledge  both  of  men  and  books.  He  was  an 
able  .speaker,  and  derived  his  greatest  satisfaction  in 
carrying  the  light  of  the  gospel  to  the  destitute  and 
ignorant,  often  receiving  no  remuneration  for  his 
services.  He  was  a  truly  good  man,  kind-hearted 
and  genial.  In  May,  1878,  Dr.  Rice  was  a  member 
of  the  Southern  general  assembl}',  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  chairman  of  the  judicial  committee 
with  signal  ability.     He  died  Sept.  7,  1878. 

RICE,  John  Holt,  educator,  was  born  at  New 
London,  Va.,  N(jv.  23,  1777,  the  grandson  of  David 
Rice,  the  pioneer  Presbyterian  preacher,  who  organ- 
ized the  first  religious  congregation  in  Kentucky, 
and  who  was  principal  founder^of  the  Transylvania 
Academy,  which  developed  into  the  Transylvania 
University.  .lohn  Holt  was  edu- 
cated at  Liberty  Hall  and  first 
studied  medicine,  but  later,  de- 
ciding to  enter  the  ministry,  took 
up  theology,  and  in  1801  became 
a  tutor  iu  Hampden-Sidney  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Rice  was  licensed  to 
preach  Sept.  13,  1803,  and  the 
following  year  assumed  charge 
of  his  first  pastorate,  the  Cub 
Creek  Presbyterian  church,  in 
Charlotte  Co.,  Va.  In  1813  he 
became  pastor  of  the  first  sepa- 
rate Presbyterian  church, in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  the  denomination  hav- 
ing previously  held  service  in 
the  Episcopal  church.  In  1819 
Mr.  Rice  was  moderator  of  the 
general  assembly,  and  the  same 
year  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
Three  years  later  he  was  called 
to  become  president  of  Princeton  College,  and 
about  the  same  time  was  offered  the  chair  of  the- 
ology in  Hampden-Sidney  College;  he  accepted 
the  latter,  which  he  held  until  his  death.  He  hegan 
the  publication  of  the  "Christian  Monitor,"  a  relig- 
ious periodical,  which  he  conducted  until  1818,  when 
he  became  editor  of  the  Virginia"  Evangelical  Lit- 
erary Magazine,"  of  which  he  had  charge  until  1839. 
He  published  "Historical  and  Philosophical  Con.sid- 
erations  on  Religion,"  and  was  the  author  of  various 
controversial  and  review  articles,  sermons  and  me- 
moirs, which  were  pulilished  in  pamphlet  form.  His 
orthodox  Presbyterianism  had  a  marked  influence 
on  the  church  for  man}'  years  after  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Hampden-Sidnej',  Sept.  3,  1831. 
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GBEEN,  Samuel  Abbott,  physician  and  au- 
thor, was  born  at  Groton,  Middlt-sex  Co.,  Mass., 
Mar.  16,  ISijO,  son  of  Dr.  Joshua  and  Eliza  (Law- 
rence) Green.  The  first  of  the  family  in  America 
■was  I'ercival  Green,  ypho  came  from  London  in  1G:>5 
and   settli'd  in  Cambridge,   Mass.     From   him   and 

his  wife  Ellen  the  line  of  descent  is  traced 

through  their  son  .John  and  his  wife  Ruth  Mitcliel- 
Eon ;  their  son  Josejih  and  his  wife  Elizalietli  Ger- 
rish ;  their  B(m  Joseph  and  his  wife  Anna  Pierce; 
their  son  Joshua  and  his  wife  Hannah  Storer;  ami 
their  son  Joshua  and  his  wife  JIary  Mosely,  who 
were  the  grandparents  of  cuir  subject.  He  obtained 
his  early  education  at  Lawrence  Academy,  Groton, 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1S.51, 
and  recei\rd  his  medical  drgieo  three  years  later, 
after  which  he  S]ieut  several  years  in  Eurujie.  On 
his  return  he  began  practice  In  Ijostdu,  and  becanio 
one  of  the  district  physicians  fm-  the  city  dispen- 
sary, wli.-i'e  ho  sei\r,l  frrrn  IP-^S  U,  IMH.  "  On  May 
JO,  b*^.jS,  he  was  ap['ointed  1*3'  Guv.  Baiihs  surgeon 
of  the  L'(l  niijitia  rrgini'iit.  At  the  tx'ginniiig  of 
the  ci\'il  var,  lie  was  ciminissinncd  assistant  sur- 
geon of  tile  jst  ]\[assachusetts  regiment  of  volun- 
teers, and  was  the  first  medical  oliicer  from  the 
state  mustered  in  for  three  yeai's'  ser\ii-e.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  surgeoncy  of  the  2Tlth  Massachu- 
setts reginient  on  Sejit.  2,  1S61,  where  he  remained 
until  Knveniber,  1S04,  serving  at  difl'eriait  tinies 
during  this  period  on  the  EtafL'  of  various  general 
ollicers.  Ho  had  charge  of  the  hospital  ship  lie- 
cruit  of  the  Burnside  expedition  to  Roanoke  Island, 
organized  by  him,  and  which  sailed  from  Annap- 
olis in  .lannary,  ]SG2.  At  one  time  he  had  chaige 
also  of  tlic  hospital  steamer  Cosmopolitan  on  the 
coast  of  iSouth  Carolina,  and  during  the  siege  of 
Fort  Wagner  was  ciiief  medical  oiliccr  on  ]\loM-is 
Island,  hi  October,  ISr,:;,  he  was  Beat  to  Florida, 
and  w.as  post  surgeon  at  St.  Augustine  and  .Jack- 
sonville: thi:'nce  he  was  sent  to  Virginia,  and  w.as 
with  the  army  when  Bermuila  Hundred  was  taken. 
Having  been  apjiointed  acting  staff  surgeon,  ho 
was  stationed  at  Richmond  for  tlii'ee  nnuiths  after 
the  fall  of  that  city.  "For  gallant  and  dislin- 
gnislied  services  in  the  field  during  the  cam]iaign 
of  lsi)4,"  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  of 
volunteers.  In  February,  1S62,  ho  planned  a  ceni- 
etcry  on  Roanoke  Island,  wdiich  was  one  of  the  fiist 
regular  burial-places  laid  out  for  national  soldiers. 
After  the  war  Dr.  Green  was  superintemjent  of  the 
Boston  Dispensary  from  ]8<j.5  to  1872;  a  mendier 
of  the  Boston  School  Board,  1800-02,  ami  l.sOO-72; 
trustee  of  the  Boston  Piddic  Library,  1S08-78,  and 
acting  librarian  from  October,  1877,  to  October, 
1878.  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  was  an 
overseer  of  Harvard.  In  1870  Gov.  riaflin  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  a  commission  to  care  for  dis- 
abled soldiers.  In  1871  he  became  city  physician 
of  Boston,  and  held  the  olhce  until  1881.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  board  of  e.xperts  author- 
ized by  congress  to  investigate  the  yellow  fever 
epidemic  of  1878;  and  in  1881,  as  the  candidate  of 
the  citizens'  party  and  the  Republicans,  was  elected 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston,  serving  daring  the 
year  1882.  In  188.'j  he  was  cliosen  a  trustee  of  the 
Peabody  Education  Fund,  as  well  as  the  secret.ary 
of  the  board,  and  continued  as  such  until  his  death, 
and  from  188.5  to  1888  he  was  the  acting  general 
agent  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Curry,  who  had  been 
appointed  minister  to  Spain,  and  served  as  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  board  in  190.'i-1907.  He  re- 
ceiveil  the  degree  of  LL.l).  from  the  University  of 
Naslivillo  in  1896.  Dr.  Green  was  for  fifty  years 
librarian  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
and  was  its  first  vice-president  in  1897-1914.     lie 


was  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Ilialth, 
Lunacy  and  Charity,  and  served  as  one  of 
the  Massachusetts  commissioners  appointed  under 
chapter  si.\ty  of  the  resolves  of  1884,  "to  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  the  records,  files,  papers 
and  documents  in  the  state  department."  Among 
his  publications  may  bo  mentioned:  "My  Cam- 
p.aigns  in  America,"  Translated  from  the  French 
of  Count  Willi.am  do  Deux  Pouts  (Boston,  1868)  ; 
"Eiiitajlis  from  tlio  Old  Burying-Ground  in  Gro- 
ton" (ls'i78);  "The  Early  Records  of  Groton, 
J(l(;2-:707"  (188(1);  "History  of  Medicine  in 
iNhissachnsctts"  (Boston,  1881);  "Groton  during 
the  Indi.-in  Wars"  (Groton,  1S8:?)  ;  "Groton  dur- 
ing the  Witchcraft  Times"  (188:i);  "The  Boun- 
d:iry  Lines  of  Old  Groton"  (1885);  "The  Geog- 
r.'ip'hy  of  Groton,"  pre]iared  for  the  use  of  the 
Appaladiian  Mountain  Club  (1880)  ;  "An  Histori- 
cal Sketch  of  the  Town  of  Groton"  (Boston, 
l.siil),  and  "Groton  Historical  Series"  (4  vol- 
um(-3,  18SI-99);  "Groton  during  the  Revolution" 
(I'.aiil);  "Ten  Fae-simile  Reproductions"  (3  vol- 
umes, 1901-19(1:!);  "Three  Historical  Addresses" 
at  Groton,  (1908)  ;  "John  Foster,  the  First  Amer- 
ican I'higr;ivcr  and  the  First  Boston  Printer" 
(1909);  "Natural  History  of  Groton"  (1912); 
and  "Facts  Relating  to  the  History  of  Groton" 
fl9ll);  and  numerous  niomigraphs.  He  died  in 
l;nst(.ii,  IMass.,  Dec.  C,  1918. 

SIBLEY,  G-eorg'e  Champlain,  explorer,  was 
born  at  Great  B.-iialngton,  Mass.,  in  April,  1782, 
His  father,  John  Sibley,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Cou- 
tinent;il  army,  and  his  nnither  a  daughter  of  Samuel 
Hopkins,  D.l).,  of  Newport,  R.  I.  Ills  youth  was 
spent  in  North  Carolina,  whence  ho  njigrated  to 
St.  Louis,  JIo.,  in  the  early  years  of  the  century 
and  was  employed  as  an  Indian  agent  during  the 
administration  of  President  JefCer.s(in.  He  was  for 
some  time  a  major  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  with 
100  Osage  braves  made  explorations  in  the  Grand 
Saline  mountains,  of  which  ho  published  a  report. 
In  later  years  he  was  a  commissioner  to  lay  out 
a,  ti:uling  route  from  western  Missouri  to  New 
Mexico,  and  made  several  treaties  with  the  Indians. 
He  and  his  wife,  Mary  Easton,  gave  the  lainl  for 
Linilenwood  College  for  Young  Ijadies,  founded  at 
St.  Charles,  Mo.,  in  ]8:i0,  and  he  was  long  one  of 
its  trustees,  and  president  of  the  St.  Charles  County  ,  i  i  (, 
Bilde  Society.  He  was  an  anti-slavery  man,  a 
friend    of    colonization,    and    active    in    works    of 

benevolence.      He   died   at   Elma,   St.   Charles   Co.,      

Mo.,  J,-in.  :il,  180:!. 

WHITE^  Nathaniel,  capitalist,  was  born  in 
Lancaster,  N.  II.,  Feb.  7,  1811,  eldest  S(.n  of  Sam- 
uel and  Sarah  (Freeman)  White,  and  a  descendant 
in  the  eighth  generation  of  Williiim  White,  a 
native  of  Norfolk  county,  England,  who  emigrated 
to  America  in  ]0:!,'5  and  settled  at  Newbury.  He 
was  reared  in  the  .strict  religious  atmosidiere  of  a 
New  England  home,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
began  his  business  career  in  the  employ  of  a  coun- 
try mercdiant  at  Lunenburg,  Vt.  Ho  was  a  hotel 
clerk  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  until  he  reached  his 
majority  and  18:i2  purchased  a  half-interest  in  a 
stage    route   between    Concord    and    Hanover.      In  < 

association  with  Capt.  William  Walker  in  18.38,  he  ■ 

began  tlio  express  business,  personally  making 
three  trips  a  week  to  Boston,  and  attending  to  the 
delivery  of  packages,  goods,  money  and  such  com- 
missions that  were  entrusted  to  him.  He  was 
punctiliously  exact  in  the  performance  of  su.di  du- 
ties, and  his  memory  was  never  known  to  be  at 
fault.  When  the  Concord  railroad  was  o|iened  in 
1842,  he  was  one  of  the  partners  of  tiie  ..xpress 
company   which  was   e.stablished    to   .hdiver   goods 
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in  New  Hampshire  and  Canada.  This  company, 
wliich  is  indebted  to  Mr.  White 's  ability,  has  since 
carried  on  its  business  with  various  changes  in 
name.  Mr.  White  never  ceased  to  take  the  deep- 
est interest  in  the  prosperity  and  progress  of 
Concord,  his  adopted  city.  In  1852  he  was  elected 
by  the  Whigs  and  free-aoilers  to  represent  Concord 
in  the  state  legislature.  He  was  a  prominent 
abolitionist  and  an  active  member  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  his  home  being  a  station  on  the 
"underground  railroad"  for  fugitive  slaves.  In 
1875  he  was  prohibition  candidate  for  governor; 
in  1S76  a  delegate  to  the  Cincinnati  couveution,  and 
in  1880  a  presidential  elector.  He  was  prominent 
in  works  of  philanthropy,  was  instrumental  in  tl.e 
establishment  of  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  the  State  Ecform  School;  in  the  Or- 
phan's Home  at  Franklin  which  he  liberally  en- 
dowed, and  the  Home  for  the  Aged  at  Concord, 
which  he  largely  endowed.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Reform  School  and  other  institutions,  and  a  direc- 
tor in  various  railroads,  banks  and  corporations. 
He  was  married  Nov.  1,  1836,  to  Armenia  S., 
daughter  of  John  Aklrich,  of  Boscawen,  and  died 
in  Concord,  N.  H.,  Get.  2,  1S80. 

WHITNEY,  Adeline  Button  (Train),  an- 
thor,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  lo,  1S21, 
daughter  of  Enoch  and  Adeline  (Dutton)  Train, 
and  a  cousin  of  George  Francis  Train,  the  journal- 
ist. The  firs*  of  the  family  in  this  country  was 
John  Train,  who  came  to  Massacliusctts  from  Lon- 
don in  the  Susan  and  Ellen  in  1G35,  and  setttled  at 
Watertown.  Enoch  Train  did  a  large  shipping 
business  in  Boston,  and  established  a  line  of 
packet  ships  between  that  city  and  Liverpool,  since 
known  as  the  Warren  line.  He  was  a  Congrega- 
tionalist  and  a  parishioner  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher; 
but,  on  marrying,  for  the  second  time,  a  lady  of 
Unitarian  faith  and  associations,  tlie  family  trans- 
ferred its  connections,  and  Adeline  grew  up  under 
the  preaching  of  Lrs.  Lowell  and  Bartol  at  the  Old 
West  Church.  Late  in  life  she  became  a  communi- 
cant of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  Miss 
Train  was  educated  chiefly  at  the  school  of  Dr. 
George  B.  Emerson  in  Boston,  where  she  remained 
until  she  was  eighteen,  a  year  later  becoming  the 
wife  of  Seth  D.  Whitney,  of  Milton,  Mass.,  and 
removing  to  that  place  to  live.  Her  iirst  recorded 
publication  was  a  poem,  "Footsteps  on  the  Seas" 
(1857).  In  1860  she  published  her  "Mother  Goose 
for  Grown  Folks"  which  gave  her  more  than  a 
local  reputation.  She  gained  a  well-deserved  pop- 
ularity among  young  folks  with  her  next  two  books, 
"Boys  at  Chcquasset"  (18G2),  and  "Faith  Gart- 
ney's  Girlhood"  (1863),  and  won  favor  with  ma- 
ture readers  with  "The  Grayworthy 's"  (186.5), 
which  has  been  called  one  of  the  best  novels  of 
New  England  life  ever  written.  These  books  were 
followed  by  "A  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's 
Life"  (1866);  "Patience  Strong's  Outings" 
(1868)  ;  "Hitherto"  (1869),  which  mark  the  sum- 
mit of  her  achievement  in  fiction.  ' '  The  most 
viviii  impression  of  her  work,"  wrote  the  critic 
H.  C.  Vedder,  "is  that  she  knows  how  to  tell  a 
story — she  gets  the  reader 's  attention  at  the  outset, 
and  holds  it  by  the  interest  of  her  story.  She  has 
the  power  of  characterization,  of  making  us  be- 
lieve in  the  solid  reality  of  the  personages  with 
whom  she  peoples  her  books  ...  the  quaUty  of 
her  style  that  gives  its  savor  and  effectiveness  in 
her  stories  is  its  homeliness,  she  does  not  disdam 
the  vocabulary  of  ordinary  everyday  life.  She 
writes  as  simply,  unaffectedly,  and  directly  as 
people  talk,  and  this  naturalness  goes  a  long  way 
towards  not  merely  explaining,  but  justifying  her 


popularity.  .  .  .  Lively  sallies  of  wit  are  not  so 
common  in  those  stories  as  that  quiet,  rather  dry 
humor,  born  of  native  shrewdness  and  close  obser- 
vation which  distinguishes  the  Yankee."  These 
books  were  followed  by  "We  Girls"  (1870)  ;  "Real 
Folks"  (1871);  "Pansies,"  poems  (1871);  "The 
Other  Girls"  (1873);  "Sights  and  Insights" 
(1876);  "Just  How,  a  Key  to  Cook  Books" 
(1878)  ;  "Odd  or  Even"  (1880)  ;  "Bonnyborough" 
(1885);  "Homespun  Yarns"  and  "Holy  Tides" 
(1886);  "Daffodils"  and  "Bird  Talk,"  volumes 
of  verse  (1887);  "Aseutuey  Street"  (1888);  "A 
Golden  Gossip"  (IMMJ);  "Wliite  Menujries" 
(1S93);  "Friendly  Letters  to  Girl  Friends"  and 
"The  Open  Mystery,  A  Reading  of  the  Mosaic 
Story"  (1897);  "Square  Pegs"  (1899);  "The 
Integrity  of  Christian  Science"  (1900),  and 
"Biddy's  Episodes"  (190-1).  Mrs.  Stowe,  in  a 
review  of  Mrs.  \^niitiiey's  writings,  praised  her 
for  doing  for  the  young  people  of  her  day  what 
Maria  Edgeworth  did  in  her  time,  but  ranked  her 
higher  because  of  her  intense  spirituality.  Mrs. 
Stowe  also  commended  her  because  her  books  were 
in  no  sense  "preachy,"  but  in  this  opinion  she 
is  opposed  by  other  critics  who  complain  that 
there  is  too  much  of  the  "preachy"  tone  in  her 
stories.  Her  later  books  showed  a  growth  in 
artistic  power,  and  she  in  part  outgrew  this  ten- 
dency to  "point  a  moral."  The  Rochester  Post- 
Express  compared  her  to  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  but 
said  that  she  was  more  "aloof  from  her  char- 
acters" than  Miss  Alcott.  "Miss  Alcott  was  a 
child  herself  in  her  simplicity  and  camaraderie 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Whitney  was  a  distinguished  exponent 
of  a  school  of  juvenile  fiction  that  can  never 
become  extinct.  Her  boys '  stories  were  an  excel- 
lent appetizer  to  the  stronger  meat  of  Optic  and 
Castlemon,  while  her  girls '  stories  occupied  a 
place  between  those  of  Mrs.  LiUie  and  Miss  Alcott." 
Mrs.  Whitney  bore  her  husband  four  children: 
Mary  Adeline,  Maria  Caroline,  Caroline  Leslie, 
and  Theodore  Train  Whitney,  her  only  son,  who 
was  for  many  years  in  government  work  on  western 
river  and  harbor  improvement.  He  now  occupies 
the  family  homestead  at  Milton,  Mass.  Mrs. 
Whitney  died  at  her  home  at  Milton,  Mass., 
March  20,  1906.   (Portrait  opposite  p.  28.) 

HEMPHILL,  James  Calvin,  journalist,  was 
born  at  Due  West,  Abbeville  county,  S.  C,  May 
18,  1850,  the  son  of  William  Ramsey  and  Hannah 
(Lind)  Hemphill,  grandson  of  John  Hemphill  an.l 
great-grandson  of  John  Hemphill  who  emigrated 
from  Coimty  Derry,  Ireland,  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Hemphill  family  was  known  in  lit- 
erary and  professional  life  throughout  the  South. 
His  father  was  for  many  years  professor  of  his- 
tory and  belles-lettres  in  Erskine  College,  S.  C, 
his  grandfather  Rev.  Jolm  Hemphill,  D.D.,  was 
one  of  the  most  enunent  theologians  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Presbyterian  church,  and  an  uncle, 
John  Hemphill,  was  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Texas,  and  a  senator  of  the  United 
States  and  Confederate  States.  Mr.  Hemphill  was. 
educated  at  the  primary  schools  in  his  native  town, 
and  in  Erskine  College,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1870.  The  degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  1872.  He  taught  school  for  three  months 
in  Kentucky,  but  returned  to  South  Carolina  in 
1871,  and  entered  journalism  as  editor  of  the 
Abbeville  "Medium."  In  1880  he  was  offered  a 
position  on  the  staff  of  the  ' '  News  and  Courier, ' ' 
ef  Charleston,  and  in  1881  was  sent  to  Columbia, 
the  state  capital,  as  chief  of  the  bureau  of  the 
"News  and  Courier,"  and  served  with  eminent 
success  during  1881-82.     He  became  city  and  man- 
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aging  editor  in  1S86,  serving  until  1SS8,  when  he 
was  made  editor  aud  manager.  lie  served  in  tliis 
capacity  until  1910,  when  lie  became  editor  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  "Times-Dispatch"  which  post 
he  held  from  Jan.  1910,  to  Oct.  1911,  becoming, 
in  the  latter  year,  editor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  ('.) 
"OViserver."  In  1912,  he  joined  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  New  York  "Times"  and  was  afterwards 
Wasliington  correspondent  of  tlic  Philadelphia 
"Public  Ledger."  He  has  during  late  years  been 
engaged  in  special  literary  work.  He  was  active 
in  the  organization  of  the  Interstate  and  West 
Indian  Exposition  at  Charleston  1901-02,  and  was 
manager  of  its  department  of  publicity  and  pro- 
motion. He  was  Bromley  lecturer  on  journalism 
at  Yale,  1909-10,  and  was  iirst  vice-president  of 
the  Associatsd  Press  in  1909.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Cosmos,  and  Nafonal  Press  clubs  of  Wa-sh- 
ington,  D.  C.  On  Nov.  19,  1S7S,  he  was  married 
to  Rebecca  M.,  daughter  of  the  Eev.  C.  K.  True, 
D.D.,  of  Fbishing,  L.  I. 

BAENETT,  James,  business  man  and  soldier, 
was  born  at  Cherry  Valley,  Otsego  county,  N.  Y., 
June  21,  1S21,  tlie  son  of  Melancthon  and  Mary 
(C)nrk)  Barret*-.  His  parents  went  to  Cleveland, 
O.,  in  1826,  and  the  father  became  prominent  in 
the  upbuildir.g  of  that  city.  He  began  his  career 
in  tlie  hardware  business,  entering  the  employ  of 
George  Wortliington,  a  hardware  merchant.  He 
became  a  partner  and  after  Mr.  Worthington's 
death  in  1871  was  senior  member  of  the  firm. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Oliio  volunteer  militia 
and  colonel  of  tlie  Cleveland  light  artillery.  After 
the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  he  was  ordered  to  report 
with  his  regiment  at  Columbus,  0.  He  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Philippi,  June  3,  1861,  and  was 
in  the  West  Virginia  campaign  of  1861.  Upon 
being  mustered  out  at  the  end  of  his  three  months' 
service  he  organized  a  regiment  of  light  artillery 
and  rejoined  the  Union  army,  taking  jiart  in  the 
battle  of  Shildh,  and  the  occupation  of  Corinth, 
the  battles  of  ifurfreesboro.  Stone  River,  Chat- 
tanooga, Orchard  Knob,  and  Missionary  Ridge, 
Mustered  out  again  on  Oct.  20,  1864,  he  became 
aide  to  General  Thomas,  and  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Nashville.  He  was  chief  of  artillery  on  Gen. 
Rosecrans'  staff,  afterward  chief  of  artillery  on 
Gen.  Thomas'  staff.  On  Marcli  1,  186.5,  he  was 
breveted  brigadier-general  for  "giillant  and  mer- 
itorious services  during  the  war."  Gen.  Barnett 
was  active  in  the  organization  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  He  was  on  the  commission  of 
national  soldiers'  homes,  and  was  one  of  the 
directors  and  trustees  of  the  Xenia,  O.,  Soldiers,' 
Sailors'  and  Orphans'  Home.  In  186.5  he  was 
one  of  the  police  commissioners  of  Cleveland 
when  the  police  were  re-organized  under  the 
metropolitan  system,  in  1873,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Cleveland  city  council  in  1873-7.5.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  con- 
ventions at  Chicago  in  1880,  and  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1900  to  the  convention  which  nominated  Mc 
Kinley  for  his  second  term.  He  was  prominently 
identified  with  C  leveland  's  business  interests,  be- 
ing president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  during 
1876-1905,  and  director  of  the  Merchants'  Na- 
tional Bank,  the  Cleveland  Mining  company, 
the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indian- 
apjolis  railroad,  and  the  Guardian  Savings  and 
Fruit  Co.  He  was  prominently  identified  with 
Cleveland  charities,  and  was  honorary  president 
of  the  city's  associated  charities.  He  was  for 
fifteen  years  president  of  the  Bethel  Associated 
Charities,  was  treasurer  of  the  Cleveland  Fresh 
Air   Camp,   and   honorary   president  of   the   Cleve- 


land Humane  Society.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Sous  of  tlie  American  Revolution,  of  the  Loyal 
Legion,  Union  t'lub,  and  was  a  life  member  and 
trustee  of  the  Case  Librarj'.  On  June  12,  184.5, 
he  was  married  to  Mary  II.,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Underbill,  of  Granville,  111.,  and  had  five 
children,  three  of  wliora  survived  him:  Mary  B., 
who  married  Major  Thomas  Goodwillie;  Carrie  M., 
wdio  married  Alexander  Brown;  and  Laura,  who 
married  Charles  J.  SheflSeld.  Gen.  Barnett  was 
called  "the  grand  old  man  of  Cleveland,"  and  on 
tlie  presentation  of  his  portrait  to  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  Samuel  Mather,  in 
April,  1907,  he  was  proclaimed  "first  citizen  of 
Cleveland. ' '  He  died  in  Cleveland,  O.,  Jan.  13, 
1911,   (Portrait  opjiosite  p.  28.) 

SEW  AIL,  Jonathan  Mitchell,  poet,  was  born 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1748,  nejihew  of  Chief  Justice 
Stephen  Scwall,  by  whom  he  was  adopted  and 
reared.  He  studied  for  a.  time  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, but  left  before  being  graduated  to  engage 
in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  afterward  studied  law 
under  Judge  John  Pickering  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practised  with  suc- 
cess. He  was  appointed  registrar  of  probate  for 
Grafton  county,  N.  H.,  in  1774.  Later  he  moved 
to  Portsmouth.  His  principal  claim  to  fame  is 
through  his  poems.  He  was  prominent  among  the 
poets  of  the  revolution,  and  his  verses  carried 
S]iirit  in  the  canijis  and  stirred  the  patriotism  of 
the  nation.  He  was  the  author  of  the  stirring 
revolutionary  song,  "War  and  WashiUj^ton,"  be- 
ginning "Vain  Britons  boast  no  hmfL^-/''  which 
was  sun.g  in  every  patriot  camp  uurin'^;  the  war. 
Many  other  songs  and  poems  of  his  were  printed 
in  new.spapers  throughout  the  land.  In  1778  he 
wrote  an  epilogue  to  Addison's  tragedy  "Cato," 
two  lines  of  which : 

"No     pcnt-iip     TTtIra     contrncts     vonr     powprg, 
But    the    whole    buundleas    coiiLineiit    is    yours."' 

were  adopted  by  Park  Benjamin  as  the  motto  for 
his  paper,  "The  New  World."  Sewall  was  an 
extremely  modest  man,  and  many  of  his  writings 
were  printed  anonymously.  Principal  among  these 
anonymous  productions  are  a  Fourth  of  July  ora- 
tion, delivered  in  Portsmouth  in  1788,  and  later 
printed  at  the  request  of  the  citizens  (this  was 
the  first  Independence  Day  oration  delivered  at 
Portsmouth)  ;  and  "The  Versification  of  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address,"  published  in  1798.  He 
wrote  many  epigrams,  epilogues,  and  poems  of  a 
political  cast,  besides  his  patriotic  Ivrics.  H,.,  also 
wrote  paraphrases  of  Ossian  and  an  "Eulogy  on 
George  Wa.shington,"  dclivcre,!  at  St.  John's 
Cliurch,  Portsmouth,  Dec.  3]  1799  Hia 
"Miscellaneous  Poems  with  Specimens"  from  the 
Author  s  Manuscript  Version  of  the  Poems  o£ 
Ossian  was  published  in  1801.  He  was  a  noted 
wit  and  much  sought  after  for  nis  social  cjualities 
it  IS  said  that  his  last  years  were  darktne<l  by  in- 
temperance. In  politics  he  was  a  federalist.  Noth- 
ing can  be  learned  of  his  immediate  family,  except 
that  a  daugliter  survived  him.  He  died  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  Mar.  29,  1808. 

BUBN-S,  John  Lawrence,  "hero  of  Gettys- 
'?"';?'  ^-as  born  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Sept.  5, 
1^*.,,  son  of  an  emigrant  from  Aber.leenshire, 
Scotland.  He  was  a  shoe  cobbler  by  trade  Ho 
served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  in  camp  in 
preparation  for  the  Mexican  war,  being  at  that 
time  a  resident  of  Gettysburg,  Pa.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  he  tried  to  enlist  time  and 
ag.iin,  but  did  not  <|ua]ify  on  .account  of  his  age 
However,  he  managed  to  go  with  the  troops  as  a 
teamster,    and    usually    succeeded    in    borrowing   a 
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rifle  and  joim'-ng  the  ranks  when  the  enemy  was 
encountered.  His  age  soon  told  on  him,  and  con- 
trary to  his  wishes  he  was  sent  home  to  Gettysburg, 
where  his  fellow  citizens  made  him  town  constable 
to  keep  him  busy  and  contented.  He  followed  the 
progress  of  the  war  with  keen  interest.  As  consta- 
ble he  officiated  when  Gen.  Early's  division  of 
Confederate  cavalry  rode  through  the  town,  June 
26,  1863,  serving  as  a  messenger  I)etween  the  Con- 
federate general  and  the  acting  town  burgess.  He 
also  acted  as  a  guide  to  the  Union  staff  officers 
when  the  army  of  the  Potomac  arrived  on  the 
morning  of  July  1st.  As  soon  as  he  learned  that  a 
battle  was  imjiending,  he  took  down  his  flint-lock 
musket,  first  offered  his  services  to  the  oflicers  of 
the  150th  Pcnn.  volunteers,  and  was  later  sworn 
into  Co.  K,  7th  Wis.  vohmteers,  being  given  a  new 
rifle  and  suitable  ammunition.  He  was  in  active 
service  in  the  open  fields  with  the  skirmish  line, 
and  in  the  MacPherson  Grove  with  the  Iron  Bri- 
gade ;  was  wounded  three  times  and  was  finally  cap- 
tured by  the  Confederates,  who  bandaged  his 
wounds  and  permitt-ed  him  to  return  home.  News 
of  his  bravery  and  patriotism  had  spread  through 
the  ranks.  On  July  5th  he  was  visited  at  his  home 
by  the  lieutenant  who  had  met  and  encouraged  him 
at  the  liriiig  line,  and  had  taken  him  before  Col. 
Callis  of  the  7th  Wisconsin.  After  the  battle  Burns 
was  also  serenaded  by  army  bands  and  acclaimed 
the  "hero  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg."  He  was 
awarded  a  pension  by  special  act  of  congress,  and 
his  last  days  were  spent  near  a  little  farm  which 
he  owned  at  Bonneauville,  Pa.,  where  he  died  Feb. 
4,  1S72.  Special  memorials  to  his  honor  have  been 
erected  on  the  battlefield  and  over  his  grave  in 
Gettysburg  Evergreen  cemetery. 

ROBINSON,  John,  clergyman  and  educator, 
was  born  in  Cabarrus  county,  N.  C,  Jan.  8,  1768. 
He  attended  school  at  Winnsborough,  S.  C. ;  en- 
tered the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1793 ;  labored 
as  a  missionary  in  Duplin  county,  N.  C,  where  he 
organized  several  churches.  He  was  called  to  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Payetteville,  N.  C,  in  1H)0, 
ser%'ing  one  year,  and  again  in  1805-18,  and  during 
the  interval,  as  afterward,  preached  and  conducted 
an  academy  at  Poplar  Tent,  N.  C.  He  had  much 
local  reputation,  both  as  a  pulpit  orator  and  as  a 
teacher,  and  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the 
university  of  his  state  in  1S29.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  "Eulogy  on  Washington"  (1800).  He  died 
in  Poplar  Tent,  N.  C,  Dec.  14,  1843. 

SAYKE,  Lewis  Albert,  surgeon,  was  born  at 
Battle  Hill,  now  Madison,  N.  J.,  Feb.  29,  1820, 
the  son  of  Archibald  and  Margaret  (Sayer) 
Sayre.  His  first  American  paternal  ancestor  was 
Thomas  Sayre,  who  came  from  Bedfordshire,  Eng- 
land, to  settle  at  Lynn,  Ma^s.,  in  1638,  the  line  of 
descent  being  traced  through  his  son  Joseph  and  his 
wife  Martha;  their  son  Daniel  and  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth; their  son  Daniel  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Lynn;  their  son  Ephraim  and  his  wife  Hannah 
Meeker,  who  were  the  grandparents  of  Dr.  A. 
Sayre.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  farmer.  At 
the  age  of  ten  he  went  to  live  with  his  uncle, 
David  Sayre,  a  wealthy  banker  of  Lexington,  Ky., 
and  entering  Transylvania  University,  was  grad- 
uated in  1839.  His  uncle  wanted  him  to  go  into 
the  church,  but  his  own  preference  was  the  medi- 
cal profession,  and  he  began  studying  medicine 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and 
in  the  office  of  Dr.  David  Green,  New  York.  He 
received  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1842,  his  thesis, 
"Spinal  Irritation,"  which  was  published  in  the 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  attract- 
ing much  attention.     In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 


pointed prosector  to  the  professor  of  surgery 
Dr.  Willard  Parker,  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  becoming  emeritus  prosector  in 
1852.  His  first  paper  contributed  to  the  profes- 
sion, ' '  Case  of  Abscess  from  Pneumonia  of  the 
left  Lung  Terminating  favorably  by  Forming  ri 
Fistulous  Opening  between  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Ribs,  and  an  Abscess  in  the  Substance  of  the 
Lung,"  gave  evidence  of  a  clear  and  original 
mmd,  and  from  that  time  his  contributions  to 
the  medical  press  were  numerous.  Among  tlio 
more  important  were:  "Cholera  Induced  by  Men- 
tal Anxiety;"  "Cases  of  Chronic  Abscess  in  the 
Cellular  Tissue  of  the  Peritoneum;"  "Spina 
Befida  Tumor  removed  by  Ligature;"  "Case  of 
Perforation  of  the  Rectum ;  ' '  etc.  He  also  wrote 
a  paper  proving  that  if  cholera  is  not  a  contag- 
ious disease  it  is  a  portable  one,  and  his  numer- 
ous reports  to  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Health  were  of  great  value.  In  1853  he  was  made 
surgeon  to  Bellevue  hospital,  and  in  1855  sur- 
geon to  Charity  hospital,  BlackwelJ  's  Island,  be- 
coming consulting  surgeon  of  the  latter  in  1873. 
He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  founding  of 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  in  1861  and  was 
professor  of  orthopedic  surgery,  until  1898,  when 
the  college  was  consolidated  with  New  York  uni- 
versity and  he  became  emeritus  professor  of  ortho- 
pedic surgery,  his  son,  Dr.  Reginald  H.  Sayr», 
succeeding  him  as  clinical  professor.  He  was 
subsequently  consulting  surgeon  to  St.  Elizabeth's 
hospital,  the  Northwestern  dispensary,  and  the 
Home  of  Incurables,  of  New  York.  He  was 
among  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Pathological 
Societ.y,  and  was  active  in  the  formation  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  becoming  vice-president 
of  the  last  in  1866,  and  president  in  1880.  In 
1877  he  was  delegate  to  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, which  held  a  meeting  at  Manchester  in 
that  year.  His  fame  in  the  treatment  of  spinal 
diseases  had  preceded  him,  and  he  was  invited 
to  lecture  at  various  British  hospitals,  receiving 
the  most  flattering  acknowledgments  from  the 
British  medical  profession.  He  was  made  a 
member  of  the  British  Medical  Association  in  1871; 
King  Charles  IV,  of  Sweden,  conferred  on  him 
the  Order  of  Vasa,  in  1872,  and  the  Medical 
Society  of  Norway  in  the  same  year  elected  him 
an  honorary  member.  The  medical  profession  is 
indebted  to  him  for  some  of  the  most  valuable 
methods  and  instruments  used  in  the  treatment  of 
surgical  cases,  the  many  remarkable  operations 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  perform  requiring 
him  to  devise  suitable  means  of  treatment,  where 
none  was  already  in  existence.  Among  his  surgi- 
cal instruments  are:  the  Uvulmatome,  Scrotal 
Clamp,  Club-foot  Slioe  and  Improved  Tracheo- 
tomy Tube.  His  suggestion  of  the  use  of  plaster 
of  paris  in  spinal  diseases  and  curvatures  worked 
a  revolution  in  tlie  treatment  of  such  cases.  He 
did  more  to  establish  the  position  of  American 
surgery  in  Europe  on  a  firm  basis  by  his  forceful 
teaching  than  any  surgeon  of  his  generation. 
Dr.  Sayre  was  married  Jan.  25,  1849,  to  Eliza 
Ann  Hall,  daughter  of  Charles  Henry  Hall,  of  New 
York  City.  They  had  three  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter. Two  of  the  sons  died  before  their  father, 
the  youngest,  Reginald  Hall  Sayre,  succeeded  him 
as  professor  of  orthopedic  surgery  in  New  York 
University  Medical  School,  and  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College.  The  daughter.  May  Hall  Sayre, 
also  survived  her  father.  Dr.  Sayre  died  at  his 
home  in  New  York  city,  Sept.  21,  1900.  (Portrait 
opposite  page  29.) 
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LOWELL,  James  Russell,  p^et  iiDd  dipldina- 
tist,  was  b(ini  at  Camliriaiv.  :\Iass.,  Feb.  2i,  1S19. 
He  was  desceuJud  from  a  long  line  of  worthy  ances- 
tors and  was  reared  amidst  cii-cumstances  the  most 
favorable  for  the  development  of  intellectual  power 
and  a  high  manhood.  His  first  American  ancestor 
was  Percival  Lowell,  who  emigraled  from  AVorces 
ter.Jiire,  Eng.,  and  settled  at  Newbury,  Jlass,,  in 
Kill'.:),  and  who  has  had  as  descend- 
ants men  eminent  in  every  sjihere 
of  New  England  life, among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  John  Lowell, 
the"  distinguished  jurist,  who,  in 
17SU,  introduced  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  jMa.ssachusetts  the  clause 
aliolisbing  slax'ery  in  that  state, 
anil  subsequently,  for  a  number  of 
vears,  was  L'.  S.  justice  for  the  dis- 
irict  which  tlien  included  ilainc. 
New  Hampshire.  3bissachusetts 
■r^  and  1-ihode  Island:  another  J.>hu 
'  Ijowell    Avas   .'in    eminent    lawyer 

and  jiolitical  writer  in  the  period 
of  the  second  war  with  England; 
Francis  Cabot  Lowell  wasa  promi- 
nent merchant. wiiointroduced  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  gooils  iiUo 
thiscotuUry.and  whoscmonument, 
elected  siiice  his  death,  is  in  the 
f  Lowell,  ^lass;  and  his  son,  John,  also 
inileil  the  Lowell  Institute  of  Bo.ston, 
which  for  fifty  years  has  sustained  anmial  courses  of 
lectures  on  sci'en'ee,  literature  and  kindred  subjects, I  he 
most  disijiignislicd  in  this  country.  .lames  Russell's 
graniUallier  was.b.hn  Lowell,  flic  eminent  jurist;  his 
father  was  (  'harles  Lowell,  who.  from  fsijij  until  his 
death  in  Isiil,  was  settled  over  tlie  Unitarian  church 
.1  IJostiui,  of  wliii-li  JJr.  Cyrus  A.  Dartol  was  later 
the  pastor.  He  was  a  man  of  i-ultivatcd  taste 
and  respectable  learning,  but  more  distinguished  for 
the  sweetness  ;ind  benignity  of  Ills  character  than  for 
]M'ofound  scholarship.  Soon  after  his  .settlement  in 
tlie  ministry  he  married  a  daughter  of  Com.  Uoliert 
T.  .Spence  of  the  LT.  8.  nav)-.  a  higlily  gifted  lady, 
acipiainted  with  .several  languages,  familiar  with  all 
the  old  English  songs  and  ballads— which  ,she  wa.s  iu 


po|iulouscity 
a  merchant,  fi 


"  \„f^     A'-    A 


the  habit  of  repeating  to  her  children — and,  though 
never  a  writer  of  verse,  essentially  a  |ioetess.  It  w.as 
from  this  lady  that  her  son  inheiited  his  )ioeiical 
genius,  for  though  in  liis  father's  family  Ihci-e  had 
lieen  several  of  disiinguished  ability  in  affairs,  there 
had  been  none  who  had  shown  any  special  aptitude 
for  literature.  Charles  Lowell  took  his  yomig  wll'e 
to  a  fine  estate  in  the  outskirts  of  Cainljridge,  called 


Elmwood.  It  was  an  old  colonial  mansion,  looking 
out  upon  the  Charles  liver,  and  surrounded  by  about 
seven  acres  of  lawn  and  garden,  interspersed  with 
shrubbery,  and  dotted  here  and  there  by  stately  elms 
•-nd  pines,  amemg  which  are  now  many  of  the  excel- 
lent clergyman's  owm  ]ilanti}ig.  There  James  liiis- 
sell  LowaJl  was  liorn,  and  thci'c  lie  grew  up  under 
the  guidance  of  this  admirable  bilher  tind  mother,  in 
intercourse  Avith  the  must  cultivated  society  this 
country  has  yet  produced,  and  in  daily  comjianion- 
ship  with  an  older  brother  and  sister  wiuj  had  inher- 
ited a  like  genius  with  hira-self,  and  w  ho,  had  their 
minds  not  "been  directed  to  other  pursuits,  might 
have  attained  a  like  eminence.  It  is  not  strange  that, 
])lanted  in  such  a  soil,  and  fed  by  such  iuHuences, 
his  inherited  genius  flowered  out  to  be  the  finest  ex- 
pression of  ])urely  American  th(.)Ught  and  culture  that 
has  been  seen  in  this  century.  He  does  not  sound 
the  organ  notes  of  "Whittier,  nor  sing  the  household 
songs  of  LouLtfcllow,  nor  has  he  the  seer-like  vision 
of  Emerson,  but  more  fully  than  all  these  does  he 
embody  the  critical  thought,  virile  strength,  and 
soaring  imagination  of  the  America  of  to-day.  He 
h.as  laid  his  ear  to  the  great  heart  of  the  time,  and 
has  echoed  its  |)ulsations  in  Avords  that  are  the  heart- 
beats of  more  than  si.vty  millions.  His  first  tuilioo 
was  at  a  private  school,  and  entering  Harvard 
in  his  si.xtecnlh  year  he  was  graduated  Avh.-n  not 
yet  twenty.  But  he  was  not  an  industrious  stu- 
dent, and  at  the  very  time  he  was  to  have  delivered 
the  class  jioem  he  Ava.s  under  discipline  for  in  at  I  en- 
lion  to  his  Icxl-books.  He  edited  "  Harvardiana '' 
during  his  last  ye.-ir  in  college,  in  which  he  may  jios- 
sibly  have  inserled  some  pioeins,  Imt  bis  first  known 
jiublished  literary  comi;iosition  was  his  class  poem. 
Avritfen  while  he  was  i-uslicating  at  Concord,  j\[ass 
While  there  he  made  the  acipiainlance  of  Emerson, 
A\'?iich  soon  ileveloped  into  a  filendsliip  that  only 
terminiiteilwit.il  the  death  of  the  elder  man.  Lowell 
was  cptick  to  see  the  humorous  side  of  the  social 
movements  of  the  day,  and  in  his  class  poem,  vi'hich 
sparkles  Avith  Avil,  he  attacked  the  aljolitionists.  Car- 
lyle,  Emerson,  and  the  transcendentalists.  He  then 
entered  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  Ava?  i;raduated 
and  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Ijoslon  two  years  later 
at  tlie  age  of  tAventy-one.  He  attemirted  to  prac- 
tice laAV,  but  either  clients  did  not  come  to  him,  or  he 
did  not  go  to  them,  for  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  aban- 
doned the  liiAv  and  betook  himself  definitely  to  litera- 
ture. A  story  dealing  v;iX\\  the  practice  of  his  jiro- 
fession,  entitled  "  ]\ly  First  Client,"  gives  an  amu.sing 
account  of  this  part  of  his  life.  In  taking  up  litera- 
ture he  seians  to  have  been  infiiienced  by  a.  young 
Avoman  to  Aviiom  he  had  become  altached',  and  Avho 
siib.seciuently  became  his  Avib — Miss  JIaria  White,  of 
Wiitertown.  She  Avas  a  jierson  of  great  lieauty  of 
mind  and  character,  and  herself  a  poet  of  teniler'sen- 
timent  and  nmcli  delicacy  of  feeling.  Her  hues, 
""We  Avreatheil  aliout  our  darling's  head 
The  morning-glory  bright," 
have,  we  think,  been  included  in  every  collection  of 
American  poetry  Aviiich  has  aiJiieared  since  their  first 
publication  in  185,^).  ]\Ir.  Lowell's  first  volume  of 
pioems,  "A  Year's  Life,"  ptdilished  in  1H41,  Avas  ded- 
icated to  this  lady  under  the  name  of  "  Una."  She 
insiiired  this  volume,  and  there  can  be  no  ciueslion 
that  .she  gave  direction  1o  his  genius  Avheu,  belAveen 
lH4fi  and  1H4S,  he  entered  llie  lists  against  slavery 
and  all  forms  of  cant.  liy]ioerisy,  and  |iolitical  cor- 
ruption, in  that  incomparable  satire,  the  first  .series 
of  the  "  Biglow  Paper.s."  His  first  volume  had  been 
scarcely  iiidigenous  —  it  Avas  a  mia-c  tryintr  of  his 
wings;  in  bis  later  ones;  "A  Legend  of  Brittany," 
and  the  "Vision  of  Sir  Latmfal."  he  reached  a  height 
Aviiich  led  Poe  (o  class  him  aniniig  the  first  of  Amer- 
ican iioefs;  but  in  the  "Biglow  Papers,"  AvhiiJi  first 
appeared   in   the  columns  of  the  Boston  "Courier." 
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beginning  in  June,  1846,  lie  became  tlie  poet  of 
the  time,  piercing  to  tlie  quick  its  petritied  follies 
and  embodied  wrongs,  and  displaying  the  invent- 
ive genius  of  an  original  mind,  with  intinitely  var- 
ious resources,  working  neither  for  pay  nor  for 
praise,  but  enlisted  for  humanity-  These  papers  had 
a  moral  influence  wliich  it  is  hard  to  appreciate  now. 
Tliey  were  a  prophetic  warning  of  the  coming  con- 
test between  freedom  and  slavery,  and  they  uttered 
a  stern  defiance  that  ran  through  the  North,  and 
nerved  it  for  tlie  mighty  conflict.  Thej'  revealeil 
Lowell  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  the  world.  ' '  I  found, " 
he  said,  "  that  I  held  in  my  hand  a  weapon,  instead 
of  a  fencing-stick  as  I  had  supposed."  Prior  to  this 
time  he  had  edited  a  couple  of  unsuccessful  maga- 
zines— too  good  for  their  time,  and  so  dying  young — 
and  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Biglow  Pa 
pers"  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "Anti- 
Slavery  Standard."  and  about  the  same  time  pub- 
lished his  amusing  satire,  "A  Fable  for  Critics." 
The  greater  part  of  the  years  1.S51  and  1853  he  spent 
in  Europe,  and  on  his  return  he  wrote  occasional 
papers  —  includinir  "A  Jloosehead  Journal" — for 
"Putnam's  Monthly."  The  most  important  results 
of  his  European  travels  were  his  essays  on  Italian 
art  and  literature,  and  the  eminence  to  which  he 
aftei'ward  attained  as  interpreter  of  Dante,  becoiii- 
iiiL;-,  also,  a  leading  authoritjr  in  old  French  and 
Provenfal  poetry.  About  a  year  after  his  return 
to  this  country,  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly 
attached,  died,  and  for  some  time  thereafter  he  did 
DO  literary  work;  liut  in  185.5  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  professor  of  modern  languages  and  literature 
in  Harvard  University,  made  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  This  po.sition  beheld 
for  twenty  years,  meanwhile  being  from  1859  to 
1863  the  editor  of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  and  from 
1863  to  1873  joint  editor  with  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
of  the  "North  American  Review."  During  his  ed- 
itorship of  the  "Atlantic"  his  po.sition  gave  him  the 
platform,  and  the  increasing  anti-slavery  sentiment 
of  the  North  gave  him  the  audience,  for  a  great  deal 
of  vigorous  political  writing,  which  at  once  took 
rank,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be  regarded  as 
the  best  work  of  its  kind  yet  done  in  this  country, 
althou!j:h  his  lectures  on  the  poets,  delivered  before 
the  Lowell  Institute,  and  his  essays  on  Italian  art  and 
literature,  had  already  cstalilislicd  his  reputalion  as 
a  prose  writer.  Mr.  Lowell's  ardent  Unionism  led 
to  a  second  series  of  the  ' '  Biglow  Papers "  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  and  great  as  was  his  pop- 
ularity before,  he  now  became,  next  to  'Whittier,  the 
one  who  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the 
North.  These  papers,  which  appeared  in  the  "At- 
lantic :\Ionthly,"  lashed  the  disunionists  at  home 
and  their  foreign  .sympathizers,  and  struck  a  respon- 
sive chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  These  papers 
were  afterward  gathered  into  a  volume  and  issued 
in  1867.  The  desrees  of  D.  C.  L.  and  LL.  D.  were 
conferred  upon  "him  bv  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
while  he  was  abroad  in  1873-74.  After  resign- 
ing his  professorship  at  Harvard  in  1875,  he  was 
ap"pointed  minister  to  Spain  by  President  Hayes, 
and  in  1880  was  transferred  to  the  same  post  in 
London  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  a  change 
of  administration  in  1885.  While  in  England  he 
delivered  several  public  addresses,  which  have  since 
(1887)  been  published  in  this  country,  undertlie  title 
of  "Democracy,  and  Other  Addresses,"  and  he 
was  also  elected  rector  of  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews Glasgow,  an  unusual  honor  to  be  conferred 
on  a  foreigner.  Mr.  Lowell's  health  was  never  good 
after  his  return  from  the  Court  of  St.  James  in  188o, 
and,  except  for  a  brief  visit  in  1887  to  his  old  haunts 
in  England,  he  became  a  fixture  either  at  the  be- 
beloved  Elmwood,  his  birthplace,  or  at  h's  other 
Massachusetts  home,  Deerfoot  Farm.  Althougli 
11.-3. 


toward  his  last  days  his  physician  forbade  him 
to  indulge  in  the  long  walks  and  drives  wliich 
had  been  a  constant  pleasure  and  a  never-failing 
source  of  insiiiration  for  his  verses,  he  was  never 
separated  from  the  companionsliip  of  his  books, 
wliich,  if  possilile,  were  even  dearer  to  him  than  in 
his  youth.  Mr.  Lowell  won  a  place  equally  high  as  a 
prose  writer  and  as  a  poet,  and  in  the  cajiacity  of 
critic  no  American  could  be  compared  with  "him 
except,  perhaps,  Edmund  C.  Stedman.  The  leading 
trait  which  characterizes  both  his  prose  and  his  po- 
etry is  moral  uobilitj-,  both  of  mind  and  character, 
and  this  trait  is,  in  his  criticisms,  combined  with 
an  acuteness,  a  keen  insight,  that  sees  into  the 
very  heart  of  an  author,  and  grasps  at  once  his  essen- 
tial and  main  purpose.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  poetical  and  critical  faculties  are  antagonistic, 
and  that,  if  combined,  one  impairs  the  power  of  the 
other.  But  in  Mr.  Lowell  the  opijosite  appeared  to 
be  true.  His  poetical  power  lends  sympathy  to  his 
critical  writings;  his  critical  acumen  gives  stiength 
to  liis  poetry.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  by  his  poetry 
that  he  will  be  longest  rememljered,  for  he  has  writ- 


ten lines  that  have  gone  into  the  speech  of  the 
people,  and  will  last  as  long  as  our  language.  His 
works  not  already  mentioned  are:  "Class  Poem" 
(IS.'iS);  "Conversations  on  Some  of  the  Old 
Poets"  (1845);  "Poems"  (1848);  "Poems"  (2 
vols.,  1849);  "Life  of  Keats,"  prefacing  an 
edition  of  that  poet's  works  (1854);  "Poems" 
(2  vols.,  1S54)  ;  "  ilason  and  Slidell,  a  Yankee 
Idyl"  (1S62);  "Fireside  Travels"  (1864);  "The 
President's  PoUcy"  (1864);  "Ode,  recited  at 
the  Commemoration  of  tbe  Living  and  Dead  Sol- 
diers of  Harvard  University"  (1865);  "The 
Biglow  Papers"  (second  series,  1867);  "Under 
the  Willows  and  Other  Poems"  (1869)  ;  "Among 
My  books"  (1870);  "The  Courtin'"  (1874); 
"Three  Memorial  Poems"  (1876);  "Among  Idy 
Books"  (second  series,  1876).  In  1892  his  essays 
on  the  English  poets  of  tbe  eighteenth  century, 
which  had  appeared  in  the  pages  of  magazines  or 
as  prefaces,  were  gathered  into  a  volume.  lu 
these  writings  is  to  be  found  in  large  proportion 
the  habit  of  thought — now  practical,  now  pro- 
foand — which  especially  disting-uished  his  later 
works.  His  first  wife  died  on  Oct.  27,  ISS.'".,  and 
he  was  married  in  September,  1857,  to  Frances 
Dunlap,  daughter  of  Capt.  Dunlap  of  Brunswick, 
Me.,  and  niece  of  ex-Gov.  Dunlap.  She  died  in 
1885.  He  had  four  children  by  his  first  vrife: 
Blanche  (died  in  infancy)  ;  Mabel,  who  married 
Edward  Burnett,  of  Southborongh,  Mass.;  Rose 
(died  in  infancy),  and  Walter  (died  in  infancy). 
He  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  13,  1891. 
England  joined  America  in  mourning  the  loss  of 
one  who  had  more  firmly  cemented  the  union  be- 
tween the  two  nations. 
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SMITH,  Matthew  Hale,  clergyman,  writer, 
lawyer,  and  lecturer,  was  burn  in  Portland,  Mc. .  in 
lylii.  He  ^yas  the  youngest  sou  of  Dr.  Elias  Snutli, 
who  puljlished  the  first  religious  newspaper  in  the 
United  (States,  "The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty," 
is.sued  iu  1808.  Matthew  Hale  Smith  was  an  earnest, 
eloquent,  magnetic  speaker,  an  attractive  and  vig- 
orous writer.  At  an  early  age  the  analytical  char- 
acter of  his  mind,  and  an  inborn  desire  to  investigate 
the  deepest  questions  of  theology,  naturally  drew  him 
to  tlie  ecclesiastical  state.  He  was  or- 
dained a  minister  of  the  L'niver.salist 
deU(.>niinatioii  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen years.  Even  at  that  early  ]ie- 
riod  of  his  career  3Ir.  Smith's  elo- 
(pieuce  and  pleasing  style  of  dehv- 
ery  won  him  a  wide  leputation.  He 
was  a  uum  of  fine  pi'e.senee;  tall,  erect, 
with  a  keen  eye,  and  expressive  ccjun- 
tcniuici-.  In  1842  he  bccanie  con\crt- 
ed  to  C'ahinisiu,  and  \\as  ordained  an 
orthndo.x  minister  in  Maiden,  3[a.ss. 
A!.)out  the  \-car  ISoO,  Jlr.  Smith's 
health  becoming  imijaired,  he  gave  up 
the  ministi'V  as  a  regular  i)rofessiun 
and  undertook  the  study  of  the  law. 
His  diversitied  talents  made  liiiu  a 
ready  pleadei',  while  years  nf  study  liad 
given  him  an  unfailing  fund  of  illustration,  making 
him  apt  to  see  the  weak  points  of  an  adversary,  and 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Hr  soon  after  this 
reainvcd  to  New  York,  and  to  liis  two  ]n'(jfessions 
add'd  that  of  journalism.  As  correspondiaU,  of  the 
Elision  "  Journid  "  his  "  Eurleigh  Letli'is"  allracU'd 
ui]i\"iasal  attentitai  from  the  brilliancy  of  tln'ir  style 
and  tlieir  inexhaustifile  humor.  He  slid  continued 
his  miiiisU-iial  laljors.  supplyinu"  the  pulpits  of  Con- 
gre^iUional,  Dutch  Reformed,  .Methodist,  and  Pres- 
byterian churches;  but  ill  health  prevented  his  tak- 
ing:- a  settled  charge.  He  was  a  m.an  of  iiidcd'atigable 
enri'iiy,  and  had  a  large  correspondenia^  willi  papers 
in  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  North  and  West. 
Among  the  books  that  lie  wrote  are:  "  .Aharvels  of 
Prayer,"  "  Sunshine  and  Shadow  in  New  York, "and 
•'Successful  Folks."  These  were  but  a  sm.all  por- 
tion of  his  writings.  His  vast  c.'rrespondence  and 
innumeralile  letters  would  till  volumes.  It  was  as  a 
lecturer  that  JIatthew  Hale  Smith  achieved  his  great- 
est success.  ()a  this  held  he  was  master  and  could 
display  to  the  best  his  vi-i'satile  tah-nts.  He  nuale 
extensive-  lectui'e  toui's  o\er  the  coimtry,  one  of 
which,  in  1877,  in  Californi.a,  lasted  for  nine  months. 
He  excelled  as  a  humorist,  l)ut  his  humor  was  always 
retlned,  .and  a  vein  of  sound  judgmcnl  ran  through 
all  his  disconise.  Among  his  most  popular  lectures 
wia-e:  "  l-'roni  the  Th.aniesto  the  Tiber,  "  drawn  from 
scenes  ano  incidents  on  a  Euro|ican  tour;  also,  "  (".)ld 
Times  luid  Our  Times,"  iLud  "Wit  and  Humor." 
In  April,  bsijl,  as  chaplain  of  the  12ih  regiment, 
X.  Y.  S.  M.,  he  wem  to  the  seat  of  war  at  the  hrst 
call  for  lroo|is,  and  all  through  that  struggle,  in 
public  ,addre.ssr-s  and  in  other  services,  devoted 
himself  to  the  cause  of  bis  country.  He  was  chap- 
lain of  the  "(lid  tJuanl"  in  New  York  city  at 
tlietimeof  his  death.  His  last  public  address'was 
iu  behalf  of  the  Sunday-school  cause.  In  earlv 
life  .Mr.  Smith  married,  in  Ijosion.  Mass.,  3[arv, 
graiidniece  of  John  .\danis,  second  president  of  the 
United  States.  By  her  be  had  sevi-n  children,  five 
of  whom,  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  snrvi\-ed 
him.  Two  of  the  sous  studied  law.  and  one  went 
into  the  railroad  b\rsiness  in  the  West,  The  elilest 
son  took  his  grandmother's  name  (his  father's  nom-de- 
plnine),  "  Burleigh, "  upon  coming  of  age,  and  is  now 
Judge  Burleigh  of  ."Massachusetts,  His  .second  son, 
G.  Melville  Snu'th,  entered  the  ministry  and  was  set- 
tled over  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  of  New- 


buryport,  JIass.  His  daughter,  Louise,  is  an  artist  of 
acknowledged  ability'.  She  acted  as  his  araamien,sis, 
and  traveled  abroadwith  him  on  his  last  trip  to  Eu- 
rope. She  was  married  in  1870  to  Albert  C.  Squiei, 
an  extensive  builder  and  contractor  of  New  York, 
and  it  was  in  their  home  that  Matthew  Hale  Smith 
passed  the  last  years  of  his  life.  He  died  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y'.,  Nov.  7,  1879. 

"  TRACY,  Uriah,  .senator,  was  born  at  Frank- 
lin, Conn..  Feb.  2,  1755.  He  was  educated  at  Y'ale 
College,  whence  he  was  graduated  in  1778,  and 
afterward  directing  his  attention  to  the  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1781,  and  rose  to  eminence  in 
that  profession.  He  served  in  the  Connecticut  state 
legislature  from  1788  to  1793,  when  he  was  elected 
to  congress  as  a  federalist  and  .served  in  the  lower 
house  until  1796,  wdien  he  became  U.  S.  .senator  in 
place  of  Jonathan  Trnndjull,  and  remained  in  that 
position  imtil  his  death,  which  was  caused  bv 
]ios<irc  iluriug  the  funeral 
was  the  first  pel's 
buryinti'-ii'round  ai 


ex- 


caused 

a  fellow-senator.     He 

i'ied    in    the    congressional 

Washington.    His  three  dautiliters 


married  three  .judges,  viz.'  Judge  Gould,  of  Litch 
field,  Conn.;  Judge  H(nve,  of  Northampton,  Mass., 
and  Judge  Jletcalfe,  of  Dedhara,  Mass.  Senator 
Tracy  had  a  reputation  for  wit,  was  an  able  orator, 
graceful  in  his  mode  of  delivery  and  lucid  in  argu- 
ment. He  was  an  ardent  debater,  his  itleas  coming 
rapidly  and  being  eloipienlly  .set  forth.  He  was 
greatly  admired  by  his  friends  and  respected  by  his 
opponents.     He  died  July,  19,  18117. 

HYLTON,  John  Dunbar,  physician  and  man 
of  business,  was  borniu  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  W.  I., 
Marcli  25,  iwill,  of  English  parcnta,ge.  The  family 
is  traci'alile  to  the  days  of  William  the  Conepieror, 
upon  "whose  invasion  of  the  kingdom,  Lancelot  de 
Ilylton,  with  two  sous,  Henry  and  1-tobert,  espoused 
his  cau.se.  The  family  s(.-at  is  at  Hylton  Castle,  near 
Sunderland.  Kng.  A  Ilylton  was  slain  at  Fever- 
sham,  Kent;  another  in  Normandy;  one  at  itetz,  iu 
France;  three  iu  the  holy  wars  under  King  Richard 
I.;  three  iu  battles  under  the 
"  Black  Prince,"  and  others,  sub- 
secjuently,  in  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Ceimmon-n'ealth  period.  William 
Hylton,  great-grandfather  of  John 
Dunbar  Hylton,  came  to  the 
United  States  about  1764,  and 
located  near  Bath,  Va.  He  also 
purcha.sed  land  in  Long  Island, 
where  is  the  present  city  of  Brook- 
lyn. He  was  a  royalist  in  the 
American  revolution  and  returned 
to  England,  his  estate  being  con- 
fiscated by  the  colonial  authoril  ies. 
His  son  John  was  a  captain  in  the 
British  army,  living  near  Kin,gst(m, 
Jamaie,'i,W'.  I.  John's  son,' John 
S.  Stanuard  Hylton,  was  born  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  Eng.,  and 
became  a  planter  in  the  Island 
id'  Jamaica.  About  1839,  having  removed  to  the 
United  Stales,  he  jmrchascd  larue  tracts  of  Imid  in 
Camden  counly,  X.  J.  His  son,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  is  ileseended.  on  his  mother's  side,  frmii  the 
Frys  of  Jlon-ant's  Court,  Eng..  and  the  Scotch  fam- 
ily of  Dunbar.  He  was  educated  under  private  tu- 
tors, and  a.ssisled  his  f.'iiher  in  ai;riculfural  pursuits. 
Smitten  with  the  gold  fever,  he  became  a  miner  at 
Pike's  Pe.'ik,  Col.,  in  1860.  In  1861  he  entered  the 
works  of  the  Phamix  Iron  Co.  at  Phrenixville,  Pa., 
I)ut  subsequently  studied  medicine,  and  was  'grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1866.  He  practiced  his  profession  for  ten  years  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at  Kivcrside  and  Palmyra,  N.  J., 
but  then  settled  on  a  farm  in  Camden  coimtv  in  the 
latter  state,  and  turned  his  attention  to  agriculture 
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fruit-growing,  and  mining  clays,  of  whicli  there  are 
large  deposits  upon  his  land,  varying  from  ei'^ht  to 
thirty  feet  in  depth.  Dr.  Hyltou  has  inherited  de- 
cided hterary  tastes  and  abilitv,  and  has  published 
several  volumes  of  verse.  He  married  Emma  D  Sil- 
vis  May  31,  1865. 

CATTELL,  Alexander  Gilmore,  senator  was 
born  in  Salem,  N.  J.,  Feb.  12,  1816.     He  obtained 
an  academic  education  in  his  native  town,  and  then 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.      He  was  elected  to 
the    New    Jersey    legislature    in 
1840,  was   clerk  of  the  house  in 
1843-43,    and   was  the  youngest 
member  of  the  state  constitution- 
al  convention    in   1844.     He   be- 
came a  merchant  in  Philadelpliia 
in  1846;  was  chosen  a  director  in 
the  Jleehanics'  Bank,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  council  from  1848 
uutil  1853.     He  removed  his  resi- 
dence to  New  Jersey  in  1855,  but 
continued   his  business  in  Phila- 
delphia.    After  serving  as  one  of 
tlie   first  presidents  of'the   Corn 
Exchange  Association,  he  organ- 
ized the  Corn  Exchange  B.ank  of 
that  city  in  1857,  and  for  the  suc- 
ceeding   thirteen    years   was    its 
president.     From  1866  to  1871  he 
represented  the  state  of  Nijew  Jer- 
sey in  the  U.   S.  senate,  and  de- 
clined a  re-election  on  account  of  impaired  health. 
While  a  senator  lie  served  on  the  finance  committee, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  lilirarv  committee.     He  de- 
clined the  appointment  of  cmnmissioner  of  tlie  Dis- 
trict  of   Columbia,    but   soon    afterward    President 
Grant  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  tirst  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,  of  which  George  William  Curtis 
was  president.     After  filling  that  position  two  years, 
in  1873  Mr.  Cattell  resigned  to  become  the  financial 
agent  of  the  United  States  in  England,  to  refund  at 
a  lower  rate  of  interest  the  government  six  per  cent, 
bonds  held  in  that  country.     He  spent  one  year  in 
London,  and  succeeded  in  refunding  $100,000,000  at 
five  per  cent.     While  holding  this  influential  position 
lie  opened  negotiations  with  fhe  governing  committee 
of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  was  successful  in  alter- 
ing the  method  of  quotations  of  exchange  between 
the  two  countries  from  an  inaccurate  and  confusing 
method  to  the  plain  and  simple  one  now  in  use. 
While  in  London  Mr.  Cattell  suggested  to  a  syn- 
dicate of  the  leading  English  bankers  a  plan  for  pay- 
ing the  Geneva  award  of  $15,500,000,  without  dis- 
turbance to  the  rate  of  exchange.     The  plan  was 
adopted  by  both  governments,  and  the  amount  suc- 
cessfully transmitted  through  Mr.   Cattell's  hands. 
President  Grant  considered  him  one  of  his  wisest  ad- 
■  yisers  and  best  friends.     Mr.  Cattell  is  now  engaged 
la  a  number  of  enterprises,  confined  chiefly  to  his 
native  state.     He   is   president  of  the   New   Jersey 
Tr'jSt  and  Safe  Deposit  Company,  of  Camden,  and 
resides  at  Merchantville,  N.  J.     He  has  been  a  presi- 
dent of  the  state  board  of  as.sessors.  charged  with  the 
taxation  of  railroad  and  corporate  property,  and  is  the 
author  of  several  exhaustive  repoiis  on  railroad  and 
other  corporate  taxation,  which  have  been  submitted 
to  the  legislature.     He  is  also  a  member  of  the  state 
board  of  education.    His  brother.  Rev.  William  C. 
Cattell,  LL.D.,  was  president  of  Lafayette  College 
for  twenty  years.  Senator  Cattell  died  April  8,  1894. 
HOBART,    John    Sloss,    jurist,  was   horn   in 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  in  1738.     His  grandfather,  Edward 
Hobart,   settled  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,   and  subse- 
quently represented  Hiugham  in  the  general  court. 
His  father,   a   Congregational  clergyman,   founded 
the  town  of  Hingham.     John  Sloss  was  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1757,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  be- 


gan piactice  in  the  state  of  New  York.     He  was 
called  into  public  life  as  a  delegate  to  the  provincial 
congress  in  1775.     He  subsequently  served  in  the 
New  lork  convention,  and  on  the  committee  to  draft 
the  constitution  of  the  state,  Aug.  1,  1776.     In  July 
of  the  following  year,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
district  court.     During  the  revolution  he  continued 
in  the  service  of  the  state,  holding  various  important 
oftices,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  named  one  of 
the   three  judges  of  the  supreme  court.     January 
1798,  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  but  resigned 
upon  his  appointment  in  May  as  judge  of  the  U   s' 
district  court  of  New  York."    He  died  Feb   4   1805' 
^^J^I^ACE,  Campbell,    railroad   commission- 
er ot  Georgia,  was  born  in  Sevier  county,    Tenn., 
Dec.     7,    1806.      His  father's    people  were  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  who  were    members  of  the   "Wax- 
haw  Settlement,"  N.  C,  and  his  mother  was  from 
old   Quaker  stock   of    Welsh    descent,    his   grand- 
father, William  Wallace,  having  been  an  American 
soldier  in  the  revolution,  and  one  of  the  first  two  mag- 
istrates in  East  Tennessee  territory.     Campbell's  fa- 
ther, Jesse,  early  moved  to  Blount  county,  Tenn., 
and   in  1820  he  placed   his  son    in   the   mercantile 
house  of  C.  McCurig  &  Son,  of  Knoxvilie,  where  he 
remained  three  years,  returning  home  to  care  for  his 
aged  parents  until  1834,  when  he  became  partner  with 
his  old  firm  in  Knoxvilie.  In  1853  he  became  president 
of  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  railroad,  and  re- 
habilitated and  completed  it  from  Cleveland  to  Chat- 
tanooga and  Knoxvilie,  Tenn.     During  the  war  he 
did  marked  service  moving  troops, 
and  in  Bragg's  retreat  from  Ken- 
tucky he  transported  60,000  sol- 
diers  under  very  trying  circum- 
stances,  from   Kno.xyiHe,  Tenn., 
to    Bridgeport,  Ala.,   having  re- 
fused   a  brigadier's    commission 
because  his  railroad    experience 
was  more  valuable  to  the  Confed- 
erate government.  After  the  war, 
pardoned  by  his  personal  friend. 
President  Johnson,    he   removed 
from    Atlanta,    Ga.,    to    Bartow 
county,  in  the  .same  state,  intend- 
ing to  become  a  farmer,  but  was 
appointed    by    Gov.   .Jenkins,  in 
1866,  superintendent  of  the  West- 
ern and  Alabama   railroad,   and 
rebuilt  the   road.      He    resigned    /fy^i^:ii^ii^^c^<^^£^''^-* 
in  1868,  and  in  1869  contracted  to  ^  c^^^^ 

build  the  South  and  North  Ala- 
bama railroad  from  Decatur  to  Montgomery,  now 
part  of  the  Louisiana  and  Northern  railroad  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Wallace  became  president  of  the  At- 
lanta State  National  Bank  (afterward  made  through 
his  agency  the  Merchants'  Bank)  and  in  1879 
he  was  appointed  on  the  Georgia  railroad  com- 
mission, reappointed  in  1883,  and  made  chairman, 
and  after  eleven  years'  service,  with  five  more  to 
run,  resigned  when  the  legislature  failed  to  allow 
sufficient  clerical  force  to  do  the  work  proper- 
ly. As  merchant,  railroader,  bank  president,  and 
railroad  commissioner,  Maj.  Wallace  has  been 
signally  successful.  His  financial  sagacity  has  been 
conspicuous.  His  constructive  ability  was  shown  in 
his  notable  work  in  reviving  the  East  Tennessee 
railroad,  and  rebuilding  the  state  road  of  Georgia, 
His  business  wisdom  was  proven  in  creating  a  great 
mercantile  trade,  in  lifting  the  debt  from  the  East  Ten- 
nessee Deaf  Asylum,  in  establishing  the  Merchants' 
Bank  in  Georgia  on  a  solid  basis,  and  as  a  factor  in 
the  Eyltou  Company,  of  Birmingham,  Ala,,  the  most 
successful  land  corporation  in  the  South.  His  best 
service  was  in  moulding  the  work  of  that  wonderful 
Georgia  railroad  commission,  the  initial  one  in  this 
country,  which  has  been  the  model  for  the  Union. 
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E    Lv.m,  mi.l'.lied  in  Atlanta,  Ga,  May  3,  1895.  ployed.     Mr.  Ely  lia.s  been  for  >iiany  years  identiflerl 

■  ELY,   Gi-iswold  Lord,   mercliant,  was  born  in  with  Ibe  :«asonic  fralei-iiity,  baviii,i,nvrcived  bis  first 

New    I'Mik   eiiv  Sent   1    1S42.     He  is  a  direct  de-  knowlcd-e  of  ■' Speeul.alive  Majsoury     in  PnmkJin 

seendaiit..f  ItiebardEly,  ainercbantof  Bo.ston,wbo  Lod-e,    No.  101),   of  JJeaufort    N.   C,  iii    INIw,  and 

emi^a-ated  from  EiiLiiaiid  about  16G4,  and  later  re-  siiUsequenlly  1o   Ifdwanl   Jjodiiy,    .^o.    •>-!.   o'^  iNew 

moved  to   Saybruok:   Conn.,  wbere  lie  married,   in  York  cily.      II<'  later  e.xplorcd  ll";  vaiills  of  (.ryptic 

1(;(;4     Elizabetb     widow    of    Jobn  JIasonrv  tbroiiLdi  Coiineil  JSo.  4,  U.  A;  1?.  M,  and  ot 

Culliek     and    si'-terof    C:ol.    Fen-  Capitular  iAfasonry  in  Nassau  Cbapter  of  Brooklyn, 

wiek     lb-  bad  a  s..n  Riebard,wb.Ke  N.  Y.       He   died  in  Brooklyn,   Oft.    24,   1910. 

sr,n  liieban!  married   Pbrebe  Hub-  HARTLEY,  Thomas,  member  of  congress  and 

bard  wlm  were  the  parents  of  .Josiah  S(.ldi.'r,  was  born  in  li.'adiii-    Pa.,  Sept.  7,  1  ,4H.   He 

Ely  'born  1739   a  soldier  of  the  rev-  was  adrnitte.l  to  the  bar,  and  be-an   the   pr.aetiee  of 

ob'it'ion,    who    vobmteeri-d    at    the  bis  pr.ifession    in  York,   Pa.,  wbieb  was  int.'nn|iled 

"LexiiiL'tou    Abirni  "       He    bad    a  bvlbe  rev(.lntio]i.      He  entered  t  be  army,  served  with 

son  Josiah Viriswold  Elv,  born  1700,  b'ravei'v  in   Irvine's  re;jinient,  of  wbieb  be  was  eom- 

wliose  son,  by   Elizabeth   Sill,  was  mi,sir,iieil  lieulr-nant-eolonel  .Jan.  9,  17, (i,  and  in  the 

Ijev.avtt  Huiitiii'don   Elv,  a  prom-  sane-  year  be  was  made  e(,lonel  ol    the  Olb    Peim.syl- 

inent    merchant  "of    New  Y'ork,  at  vania.     In  177S!   be  was  (adered  with   his  eoinniand 

one   time  colonel  of  a  cavalry  reiji-  a.;iainst  the   Indians  who  had   ln'cn   eu^iaucd    in  the 

nient  in  the  city  of  New  Y'ork.     He  Wyomiii.L'  massaiac.  and  bnaiLdit    tlie  i-.\pedition  to 

was    the    fatlje'r    of    Griswold     L.,  a  sneeessfnl  elosi'  by  an  eiiH-aLiemi-nt  in  wbieb  many 

the     snbjeet,    of    tljis    sketch.      The  (jf  the- Iialians  were  killed,  their  settlement  destroyed 

latter     tlii-oiiLdi    bis    mtjther,    Caro-  and   most  of  tlie   property   reeovererl   that,  had  been 

line    (lirooksi     Ely,    is    descended  carried  oil  from  Ibe  settlers.     On  the  re-turn  of  )ieace 

from  .lobii   Brooks  of  the  New  Ha-  he  enfia-eil   into  i-i\il    alfairs,    and    was   sent  lo  the 

veil  colony,  l'i49.      Le-miiel  Brooks,  Pennsylvania  assianbly  in    177!-!.      In  17H;:i  be  was  a 

till'    m.alei'iial    Lireat  liiandfatber    of  rnemln-r   of   the   conneil    of    censors,  and  in   17^7  a 

iilr-    Ely,    marrierl     Ibinnali     P,a\iiiond;     lier    sister  di-leyate  to  tin- sl.ate  const  it  nt  ional    convention.      He 

Mary  marrie,!  a  l[o\-t,  the  daUL'liler  of  whom  mar-  wastle-n  eleeied  to  con;jiess,  and  served  from  March 

Tied  Jud"e    Sbernia'n,  the    f;  tle-r   of    the    late    Gen  4,  17H9,  imtil  In-  died,  Dee.  21,  ]«)9. 

Sherman."^    Cliarles  lirooks,  the  son  of  Lemuel,  w.as  STRAUCH,   Peter  D. ,  )ii.anofortc-acfioii  mami- 

the  fathia-  of  Caroline   lirooks  (I'jh'),  the  mother  of  iactiirer,    was  born  a,t  Frankfort-oii-tlie-Main,  Cie-r- 

Griswold    L.   Ely.     The    Bayinonds   claim   descent  many,  Feb.    12,   IHI-Jli.     His  ancestors  were   men  of 

from  Raymond 'le  Gros,  wdio  accomiianied  Strong-  iirominiaice;   bis  father  was  an  ofliccr  in  the  German 

bow  to   frelaud  in   1171,  and  being  mainly  in.stru-  arinv  .and   subseijucnlly  helil   a   responsible   jiosition 

mental  in  the  reduction  of  that  kingdom,  obtained  under  the   goveiajinent.      His  mother  was   descend- 

an  c-\lensive   tract  of  land  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  ed    from    tlie    Freiieb    lluiiaienots. 

Pie  was  a|ip(jiiited   cbiijf   governor  of  the  kingdeim  Young  Strauch  was  left   lalbeiiess 

upon  tlie  di-atb  of  Strongljow.     The  fath.er  of  Gris-  ;it   the  age   of    four   years  and   in 

wold  L.  Ely  died  whe-n  the  .son  was  but  four  years  l>s,"i1,  wlieai  litleen  years  old,  camit 

of   aiic,    and    tlie   latU.-r  was   brought   up  under   his  with   bis   mother   and    brotliias   to 

mot  tier's  r-ire.    He  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  Aiiierii;a,  settling  in  Albany,  X.  Y., 

anil  ibe  (.'olleiie  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  be-  where    he    was    a|i]ii'eiiiiced   to  F. 

gan  his  laisiiie^^  career  in  iy.59  in  the  famous  slii|j-  Erickiii2er,     one     of    the    ]iioiieer 

ping-lion-e  ol  Cirinnell,  .Alinturnet  Co.     At  the  break-  manubietiirers    of    pianos    and    ]ii- 

ing  out  of  tlm  war  be  was  rated  yeoman  on  the  shi])  ano    actions.       ^Vllile   aci|iiiriiig-   a 

Supply,   commanded    b\-   (apt.  "Cal\-ocone--e-.      A  tbcjrongb    knowledge  of  i  be  art  of 

valuable  prize  wa-  eapiiired  by  the  Sujiply  during  jiiaiio  and  piano-action  inakiii^',  be 

her    cruise_    ,"\Ir.    Ely's   share    of    the    pjrize-money  was  also  perfecting  himself  in  tbe 

amounting   to    .'<1.20il.     In    18f)2   ^Ir.    Ely  was  ap-  EiiLilish    lam^iiaiie    and     bianebes. 


After  com|iletiiig  his  a|ipreiitiee- 
sbi]i,  be  \\"orke(l  for  a  time  as  a 
journeyman  until,  in  lyfjo,  lie  was 
admitted  as  a  partner  in  the  biisi- 
iie-s.  Seeking  a  lariifr  field  be 
sold  out  his  mtere-f  and  in  isi;:; 
came  to  New  Yolk,  wliei-e,  foi'  tlie  iie.vt  four  years, 
lion  for  lii^  |iresiait  business 
in  use  in  the  various  piano 


(^■^'-t^^=^^^ 


pointed  |iaymasi(rr's  clerk  on  tbe  ^ame-  \e^sel.  and  ir 

September,  V^^V,,  lie  was  a|i|jointe-d  aeiiirj  a-sistant 

paymaster   of   the  \' .  S.    navy  and   as-iLUied   to  tbe 

sliip    lielea-e,    llien    on    duty   at    Beaufort,    N.    C. 

While  there  he  did  diitv  as  jiaymaster  of  tin:  pcj-f, 

having  several  \a-,.i'ls  under  lii^  supervision,     .\fter 

tfje  capture  of  Wilmington,  X.  C.,  be  was  ordeo-d 

to  the  latter  plai;e  and    nanained  on  duty  lb  ere  until  he  was  layimj  the  foil 

tlie   expiration  of   Ibe  war,    le-iLiiiiiig  in  the   spring  by  ^t  iidyiiiL'' t  be  meil 

of  l.yGG.     It  is  a  notewortliy  faei,  ami   an  evidence  mamdaetorie,.      In    bS(i7   lie  commenced  tbe  inanu- 

of  his  official   capacity,  that   duiiiri    bis  two  and  a  faetiire  of  |.iaiio  aeii(,iis  in  a  small  way,  (.-miiloying 

half  years  of  service  as  aeiing  a--i-iaiit  paymaster,  one  man  and   two  boys.     Seeing  t  liat  the  grandand 

there  was  but  a.single  error  ill  lii- aeeonnts.whicli  was  upright  jiianos  wamld  be  tbe  jiianosof  the  future,  he 

but  Wl9.f;:i,  beini:  an  overpayiiMMil  liy  Ids  clerk.     One  a]iplied    himself   diligently  to    tbe   improvement   of 

year   after   liis   disf:liarge  be  nrcei\-ed   permis-ion  to  tlie. r:  act  ions,  aiiCl  so  eminent  ly  did  be  sneeeed  in  |)er- 

report  for  examination    for  tbe  jiosition  of  a-sistant  fecting  tliem   tliat    lie  has  been   and  is  rcco'jnizi-d  as 

paymaster  in  the  regular  ser\'ice.     He  declined  the  tbe  leadiiiL'  mamilai'l  iiier  of  piano  actions.  '  In  1K91 

offer,  however,  as  lie  bad   already  engaged  in  busi-  hi-;  e-ialili-linieni  b.ad  beerane  one  olilie  largest  of  this 

ness  ^vitll  the  firm   of  Mar-ball,  Dicfcinson  it  Co.,  kind  in   tlie  world,  with  a   ea|jaeii\-  for  the  cnijiloy- 

wholesale  dealers  in  and  im)iorters  of  cutlery.     ^Ir.  mrait  of  over   foil  men.     Tliis  has'all  been  due  to'a 

Ely  continued  with  the  tirm  as  .salesman  until  it-  great  extent  to  his  skill,  inventive  genius  and  perfect 
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knowlcdcrc  of  this  branch  of  piano  manufacture  to- 
gether with  his  having  worked  hand  in  hand  with 
those  inventive  and  progressive  spirits  among  the 
piano  maljers  who  never  rested  till  they  liail  made 
the  American  pianoforte  uuapproacliable  for  its  nui- 
sical  qualities  and  w(mdrous  duraliilit  v  and  the  Amer- 
ican piano  trade  renowned  for  its  sla'hility,  intei'rity 
and  enterprise.  Mr.  Strauch  occupies  a'higli  posi- 
tion in  tlie  fiuanciid  woi-ld,  has  been  the  acting  pres- 
ident of  the  Gansevoort  Bank  and  lioldsollier'iu'om- 
inent  positii.ms  of  trust.  He  is  also  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Society  of  Meclianicsand  Trades- 
men. Associated  with  him  are  liis  two  sons  Albert 
T.,  and  William  E.,  both  of  whom  have  already  at- 
tained a  prominent  position  in  the  commercial  world, 
and  who,  by  their  skill  and  enerny,  have  contribu- 
ted much  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
business, 

BOX,  Henry  W. ,  lawver,  was  Ixirn  in  Cornwall 
England,  Apr.   33,   1836.     By  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, he  was  left  at  the  age  of  eight  years  to  the  care 
of  his  mother,  who  was  burdened  with 
the  support  of  a  large  family,  and  he 
passed  his  early  yea^rs   in  a"  constant 
struggle  with   poverty,  and   without 
the  advantages  of  an  education.     Re- 
solved to  seek  a  home  where  the  con- 
ditions of  life  were  easier,  the  lad  em- 
barked for  America,   and   landed   in 
New  York  in  1851,  wdien  but  fifteen 
ycai-s   of    age.      With    characteristic 
forethought  he  traveled  to  the  coun- 
try seeking  the  woi-k  to  which  he  had 
been   accustomed    in    England,    and 
found  employment  on  a  faTin  at  $6  a 
month  near  Htmesdale,  Penn.,  where 
he  remained  three  years.     A  natural 
love   of    study    aud   an   ambition   to 
rise   above   mechanical  labor,  was  at 
this   time   the   turning-point    in    the 
boj-'s  life.     Taking  advantage  of  the 
first  opportunity  for  regular  study  that  was  offered 
him,   he  entered  the  district  school  at   Bethany  in 
his   eighteenth   J'ear,  passed  into  the   seminary    of 
Bethany,   and  so  thoroughly   mastered  the   course 
of  study  there  that  in  twenty  months  from  his  en- 
trance to  the  district  school  he  was  granted  a  teach- 
er's certificate.    During  this  time  he  had  partly  sup- 
ported himself  by  various  odd  labors  performed  imt  of 
stud}'  hours.     Returning  to  farm  work  in  the  sum- 
mer, he  saved  his  wages  and  entered  Wyoming  Semi- 
nary at  Kingston,  Pa.,  where  he  was  graduated.  His 
education  opening  to  him  the  iios.sibilities  of  a  profes- 
sional career,  aljout  the  same  time  he  studied  law  in 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  Sept. 
8,  1859,  supporting  himself  in  the  meantime  by  teach- 
ing sometimes  in  classes,   and  later,  in   the  public 
schools  of  Scranton  and  Honesdale.     In  1861  he  re- 
moved to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  having  but  eight  dollarsat 
his  command,  and  entered  as  a  law  student  the  of- 
fice of  Sherman  S.  Rogers.     He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  Feb.  2,  1863.     For  two  years  Mr.  Box  practiced 
alone  and  reached  the  front  rank  of  his  profession 
through  his  commanding  abilities  and  zeal  in  the 
pro.secution  of  his  cases.     He  then  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  William  H.  Gurney,  and  subsequently  with 
Frank  R.  Perkins,  wdio  was  city  attorney  during  a 
part  of  the  time.     In  order  to  manage  better  their  in- 
creasing practice,   the  firm  admitted  new  partners 
and  took  the  name  of  Bo.\',  Hatch  &  Norton,  Mr. 
Box,  in  consequence,  becoming  the  consulting  mem- 
ber of  the  firm.     Mr.  Bo.x  stands  among  the  leading 
criminal  lawyers  of  his  state,  having  for  more  than 
twenty  years  given  special  attention  to  that  class  of 
practice,  as  well  as  to  heavy  civil  suits.     He  has  also 
attained  a  high  reputation  as  a  corporation  lawyer, 
and  is  retained  by  such  bodies  as  the  Street  Railway 


Comixmy,  of  Buffalo;  the  Western  Tnion  Co  • 
i.ell  le  ephone  Co,;  and   llie  Union  Fire  Insula 
Ihe  real  estate  llusiuc^    ' 


the 
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I  <>.  1  lie  real  estate  business  has  likewise  received  a 
large  share  of  Ins  altentioii,  by  which  his  large  per- 
sonal estate  has  been  iiiateriallv  increaseil  Tlioindi 
a  republican  and  a  hard  worker  for  thei)romotioii  of 
l.arty  measures,  Mr.  liox  has  .always  declined  politi- 
cal preferment,  preferring  to  work  in  a  quiet  way  for 
measures  pertaining  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
t  le  public.  Consequently,  he  is  a  leader  in  philan- 
(liroiiic  work,  to  which  lie  devotes  a  large  part  of  his 
ample  fortune.  His  enterpri.ses  are  ciiietly  for  Uie 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  Chief 
among  these  has  been  the  building  of  150  hou.ses  as 
homes  for  workingmen,  which  they  are  induced  to 
purchase  on  easy  terms.  Mr.  Box  is  at  present  pres- 
ident of  the  Buffalo,  Bellevue  and  Lanca,ster  Railroad 
anil  comnn.ssioner  to  the  World's  Fair  from  New 
"i  ork.  In  imr,  he  married  Jlary  Mason  Peabody  a 
native  of  New  England.  They  have  but  one  child 
a  daughter.  ' 

SE  WALL,  Joseph,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, Aug.  15,  Iftss,  ihe  son  of  Chief  .lustice  Samuel 
SewalU  1652-1730).  He  was  gi-aduated  from  Harvard 
m  1707,  and  liegan  his  niinistrv  in  September  1713 
as  colleague  of  E.  Pemberton  at  the  Old  South  church' 
where  he  remained  Ihrough  life.  Benevolent  and 
fervent,  though  rigidly  conservative,  he  supported 
Whitefield,  and  was  styled  "  the  weeping  prophet." 
He  was  a  commissioner  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa'i-a- 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England,  and  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  that  in  Scotland  for  promotiuo- 
Cliristian  Knowledge.  He  declined  the  presidency 
of  Harvard  in  1724,  but  in  later  years  ^■ave  the  col- 
lege a  number  of  books.aud  a  fund  for  tlie  help  of  poor 
scholars.  He  received  the  decree  of  D.D.  from  the 
University  of  Glasgow  in  1731,  published  neariy 
thirty  .sermons,  aud  died  in  Bosion  .luue  27   1761) 

BARHYDT,  Theodore  Wells,  banker  and 
railroad  manager,  was  b(jrn  in  Newark,  N.  ,1.,  Apr. 
10,  1835.  His  paternal  ancestors  came  from  Holland 
in  1665,  and  settled  on  the  Hudson,  near  Coxsackie. 
His  grandfather,  Jerome  Barhydt, 
was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  rev- 
olution, and  served  in  the  quarter- 
master's department  in  the  Avar  of 
1813.  Theodore's  mother  was  de- 
scended from  the  Gardiner  family 
which  was  one  of  the  first  to  settle 
in  New  -Jersey.  When  Tlieodore 
was  an  infant,  his  father  removed 
to  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  was  in 
bu.siness  there  until  his  death  in 
1851.  Left  an  orphan  at  .sixteen, 
'Sir.  Barhydt  removed  to  Burling- 
ton, la.,  in  March,  1855,  aud  has 
since  resided  there.      He  was  ; 
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issist- 
ant  postmaster  at  Burlington  for 
several  years,  but  in  1859  he  engaged 
in  the  boot  and  shoe  bu.siness  on  his 
own  account.  He  gradually  became 
interested  in  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness, and  since  1861  has  been  more 
or  less  connected  with  banking,  and  with  railroads 
since  1870.  In  the  latter  year  lie  organized  the  Mer- 
chants' National  Bank,  of  Burlington,  of  which  he 
became  president.  In  1871  he  was  elected  director 
and  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Bur- 
lington, Cedar  Rapids,  and  Minnesota  Railroad  Co. ; 
director  of  the  Bnrliugon  and  Northwestern  Rail 
way  in  1879,  and  in  1880  its  president.  He  has 
alsf)  been  president  of  the  Burlington  aud  West- 
ern Railway  since  its  organization  in  1883.  Al- 
tliough  Mr.  Barhydt's  time  has  been  occupied  with 
these  various  enter]irises,  he  has  found  leisure  for 
considerable  travel,  both  in  this  country  and  iB  Eu- 
rope. 
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STEWART,  William  Alexander,  jurist,  was 
born  ill  Baltiniuru,  Md.,  Dec,  37,  1.S35,  of  Irish  aii- 
ci'stors  on  the  imtcniiil  side,  wlio  criiii^niti'd  to  Amer- 
ica early  in  the  eiiiiileentli  ceiilury  His  iiialeraal 
aiieestiiis  were  reriii;i'es  iroiii  I'^ranre,  wlio,  on  ac- 
count of  reli^'ious  iiersecutions,  lied  to  America  in 
tlie  latler  part  of  the  seveiiteenlh  cenlury.  William 
is  the  son  of  Joseph  .1.  Slmvarl,  a  native  of  New 
('aslle  couiily,  Del.  lie  was  pre- 
)i:u'eil  for  colleL'e  at  ))iil)lic  and 
piiivale  scliools  in  ISalliniore,  and 
atlerw.-iril  cnp'i'ed  lialliinore  ( 'ol- 
li'Liv,  \iliieli  was  at  lliat  lime  one 
of  Ihc  (lep.-irlnicnls  of  the  :\Iary- 
laiid  I'nivcrsily,  Al  Ihc  conclu- 
sion   of    his   coln-se    he   ilccidcd    lo 
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the  ilcDonogh  edueational  fund,  and  was  vice- 
president  of  the  McDonogh  Institute.  For  a  num- 
lier  of  years  he  was  jiresirleiit  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Baltimore  Female  College.  In  1882 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  .juilges  of  the  supreme 
bench  of  Baltimore,  aiel  under  tlie  system  of  rota- 
tion which  existed  there  he  presided  as  .judge  over 
each  of  the  state  courts  of  Baltimore  city,  filling 
his  position  with  dignity,  ability  and  impartiality. 
He  was  identified  with  tlie  Sunday-school  work  of 
Baltimore  for  over  forty  years,  and  held  the  posi- 
tions of  superintendent  and  secretary  of  the  Sun- 
day-school society  of  the  I'rotestant  Episcopal 
church.  He  was  a  memher  and  vi'stryman  of  the 
Epiiscopal  church  in  Baltimore,  ami  for  many  years 
represented  it  as  a  lay  delegate  in  the  diocesan 
convention,  representing  also  the  diocese  of  Mary- 
land at  several  of  the  general  conventions  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church.  Judge  Stewart  was 
married  in  1869  to  Emily  Gallatin,  daughter  of 
Com.  Albert  G.  Slaughter  of  the  U.  S.  navy.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society. 
He  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  2*;,   1892. 

BREARLEY,  David,  jurist,  was  born  near 
Trenlon,  X.  .1..  Jinie]],  1741,  and  |u-aclieed  law  at 
A  1  lent  own  in  that  -lale.  W'hi-ii  I  In-  Irouhh^s  arose  be- 
tween the  Anierican  r-olonies  and  Oj'cal  Brilain, 
wdiicli  preceded  the  American  revolulion,  he  was  ar- 
rested by  the  British  aiilhorilies  for  lii;_di  treason,  hut 
was  set  free  by  a  mob  of  his  fellow-citizens,  pjuter- 
ing  the  revohilionary  ai'iny,  he  hecaine  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  Maxwell'-,  hrieade  of  Ihe  Jei-sey  line,  and 
was  reported  to  be  a  hiave  and  cool  olliccr.  In  .lune, 
1779,  he  left  the  service,  having  lieen  a]iiiointi-d  chief 
justice  of  Xew"  Jersey,  although  hut  thirty-four  years 


of  age.  In  the  convention  which  framed  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  Judge  Brearjey  iirotested 
against  ineipiality  in  the  repre.sentaticm  of  tlie  .state.s, 
and  oliposed  any  joint  ballot  by  Ihe  two  liiaises  r>f 
congress.  He  was  president  of  the  New  Jersey  con- 
vention which  ralilied  the  coiistiLutioii,  and  was  a 
jiresiihailial  elector  in  1788.  In  1789  he  resigned  the 
chief  justicesliij)  of  his  native  state  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment of  judge  of  the  United  States  district 
court  for  N(iW  Jersey.  He  was  one  of  the  compilers 
of  the  Proleslant  Ei)isco]>al  jirayer-book  of  1785,  and 
die.1  al  Trenlon,  N.  J.,  Aug.  l(i,  179(1, 

BETTS,  Frederic  Henry,  lawyer,  was  bora 
at  Newburg,  (Jrange  Co.,  N.  V,,  Mareli  8,  lK4;j. 
He  is  descendcil  on  his  father's  side  from  Jdiomas 
B(/lls,    (]|)c    cd'   llic'    original    blunders   of    Guilford, 

C'( .,  and    .losiali    Ibissili-r,    as- 

sislant  governor  of  Connecticut, 
and  on  his  niollier's  siih;  from 
John  Eliot,  till'  aposlle  lo  the 
Indians,  and  sevi'ial  iinceslors  of 
revolutionary  and  pre- revolu- 
tionary lame,  including  Govern- 
ors W'yllys  and  Beete  of  (Con- 
necticut, anil  Col.  Andrew  Ward 
who  coinnianded  a  detachment 
of  the  troops  wdiicJi  captured 
Loiiisburg  in  1744.  Hi;  was  grad- 
uated from  Vah'  College,  lK(i4, 
and  was  awarded  his  A.M.  from 
that  inslilulion  in  l«(i7.  In  1806 
he  was  gradual  ed  froni  Columbia 
College  \j;\\\  School,  and  imiiie- 
diateiy  began  llie  |iraclice  of  his 
})rofessIoi],  and  acipiired  a  large 
liracliee.  In  IHliT  lie  married  .VI. 
Louise,  daughl.er  of  John  F.  Hoi- 
brook.  In  lH72-7o  he  was  counsel  for  the  New  York 
state  insiiranee  department.  Early  in  his  career  he 
had  plai'cd  iindi'r  his  inanaL'cnieiil  .several  cases  of 
infringianenl,  ol'  parenls.  Becoming  deeply  engaged 
in  this  liranch  of  his  |irofession,  he  afterward  de- 
voted himself  largely  lo  liligalion  of  thai  (diaracter, 
and  grew  dislingiiished  in  this  braiicli.  He  sticcc'cd- 
ed  against  souk;  of  the  ablest  lawye-rs  of  llie  day  in  a 
suit  against  llie  Western  Union  1'clegrapli  Co.,  in 
which  Ihe  validily  of  the  Simp.son  paPait  for  the 
submai'ini;  cable  was  siislaincd,  and  has  been  coiin- 
.sel  bir  Ihe  Edison  Kleclric  Light  Co.,  the  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  (Co.,  tin;  cily  of  New  'i'ork,  the 
Jjaltiiiiorc  and  Cliio  Railroad  and  Telegraph  ('o., 
the  (.'i  lluloid  Co..  and  other  larLT  corporations.  In 
WT',  he  was  appoinled  lei'liircron  paleni,  law  in  the 
law  deparliiKMil  of  Vale  Univeisily,  wliich  position 
he  retained  until  1884,  resigning  on  accouni  of  the 
pressure  of  his  professional  engagcnienls.  In  1K79 
he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  "  j'olicy  of  the  Pat- 
ent Laws,"  and  is  the  author  of  Ihc  "  Lib-  of  Joseph 
Henry,  the  distinguished  scienlisi  and  secretary  of 
Sniitlisonian  Institui ion.  shortly  I o  he  pulilislied.  He 
has  taken  an  active  pari  in  nio^l 
inenis  in  the  cily  of  New  York; 
Ihe  republican  coiinly  coniiuillce 
zen's  couimillce  of  tifly  in  bssci; 
lee  of  one  hundred  in  18H:!;  and 


18:sl-K,-,; 
of  cilizen' 
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I  I  lie  reform  movi 
was  a  mcndicr  of 
Ihe  cili- 
■oiiimit- 
iple's  miuiici- 
•agiie  in  1H90-91.  He  was  vici-prcsidcnt  of  the 
Keforni  Club  and  of  the  "i'ale  .\luiiiiii  A.ssocia- 
and  a  incmlicr  of  nunier.'jus  clubs  in  New  York 
c-ily.  In  187.5  lie  biunded  the  "lic'tts  Prize"  in  Ihe 
law  department  of  'I'ale  I'niversity.  He  was  ac- 
tively connected  with  church  work,  and  was  a 
student  and  liberal  patron  of  literature  and  the 
arts,  and  did  much  to  further  their  ciiltiiie  and 
study.  He  was  survived  by  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren: Louis  Frederic  Holbrook  l-!etls,  Wvllys  Roh- 
siter  Betts,  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Betts.  He  "died  in 
New  York  City,  Nov.  11,  190.5. 
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SANDERS,  Daniel  Clarke,  first  president  of 
the  University  of  Vcrniont  (1800-14),  was  born  in 
Sturbridge,  Mass.,  May  3,  1768.  He  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1788,  taught  the  grammar  school 
in  Cambridge  while  pursuing  his  theoUigical  studies, 
and  in  1790  was  licensed  to  preach.  He  officiated  in 
Vergennes,  Vt.,  for  several  months  from  May,  1792, 
as  also  for  some  time  before  his  ordination,  .June  13, 
17;J4,  vmtil  August,  1799,  wlien  he  was  invited  to 
Burlington,  and  elected  secretary  of  the  corporation 
of  the  university,  which  had  been  chartered  in  1791. 
He  at  once  opened  a  preparator}'  school  in  the  college 
house,  and  in  October,  1800,  was  chosen  president. 
For  six  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  term  in 
1804,  he  personally  directed  the  studies  of  all  the 
classes,  a  work  which  at  last  absorbed  eight,  and 
sometimes  ten,  hours  a  day.  He  exercised  a  general 
supervision  also  over  the  management  of  lands  and 
funds,  and  the  erecti<m  of  a  college  building,  and  is 
said  to  have  felled  some  of  the  tail  pines  on  the  col- 
lege acres  with  hi.s  own  hands.  Besides,  he  preached 
regularly  to  the  only  religious  society  in  the  town, 
from  November,  1799,  until  1807.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  reinforced  by  a  tutor;  in  1809  by  a  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  natui-al  philosophy,  and 
another  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  in  1811  by  a 
third  professor,  of  "Latin  and  Greek,  and  a  fourth,  of 
jurisprudence.  By  1809  astronomical  and  philosophi- 
cal apparatus  had  been  procured,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  the  best  in  New  England,  after  those  of 
Yale  and  Harvard,  and  the  foundations  of  a  library 
had  been  laid.  A  public  building  had  been  finish- 
ed, four  stories  high,  and  160  feet'long,  with  chapel, 
lecture  rooms,  and  chambers  for  students.  In  1807 
there  were  forty-seven  .students  enrolled;  in  1808  Dr. 
Sanders  reports  sixty-one  "paying"  .students,  when 
tuition  was  but  $13  a  year.  His  salary  of  $600  was 
augmented  by  $400  more  paid  by  tne  parish  of  Bur- 
lington. So  far  the  growth  of  the  institution  had  in- 
spired high  hopes  on  the  part  of  its  Inends,  but  the 
non-intercourse  act  of  1807,  the  rivalry  of  Middle- 
bury  College  (founded  1800),  the  interference  of  the 
legislature  with  the  vested  rights  of  the  university, 
ana  finally,  the  war  of  1813,  brought  .serious  difli 
culties.  The  college  building  was  seized,  first  lor  an 
arsenal,  and  soon  after  for  barracks,  and  in  March, 
1814,  instruction  was  suspended  by  order  of  the  cor 
poration,  and  the  salaried  officers  dismissed.  From 
1815  to  1839  Dr.  Sanders  filled  the  pastorate  of  the 
Unitarian  church  in  Medfleld,  Mass.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  constitutional  conven 


tion  in  1830,  and  in  183.5  was  one  of  the  committee  of 
the  general  court  on  the  revision  of  the  general  stat- 
utes. His  alma  mater  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.D. 
in  1809.  While  not  a  profound  thinker,  nor  a  severely 
logical  reasoner.  Dr.  Sanders  was  vigorous,  earnest, 
sympathetic,  and  genial.  He  belonged  to  the  more 
liberal  school  in  theology,  and  upon  the  formation  of 
a  Unitarian  church  in  Burlington  withdrew  fiom  the 
first  church  to  connect  himself  therewith.  He  left 
over  thirty  published  discourses,  and  a  "History  of 
the  Indian  Wars  with  the  First  Settlers  of  the  United 
States,  Particularly  in  New  England  "  (Montpelier, 
1813),  a  volume  now  exceedingly  scarce,  as  he  de- 
stroyed most  of  the  edition  because  of  an  unfriendly 
criticism  in  a  Middlebury  publication.  Of  this  work 
Samuel  G.  Drake  said,  "  It  is  infinitely  superior,  not 
only  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  but  in  the  accuracy 
of  "its  historical  facts,  to  Henry  Trumbull's  work, 
published  the  same  j'ear,  on  the  same  subject."  The 
only  portrait  ever  taken  of  him  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
He"died  at  Medfleld,  Mass.,  Oct.  18,  18.50. 


AUSTIN,  Samuel,  second  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  (1815-31),  was  born  in  New  Ha- 
ven, Oonn.,  Oct.  7,  1760.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
did  military  service  in  New  York  city  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  bis  father,  who  had  been  drafted  as  a  sol- 
dier. At  twenty  he  began  the  study  of  law,  but  soon, 
perceiving  the  value  o"f  a  more  thorough  education, 
gave  himself  to  classical  studies,  and  entered  the 
sophomore  class  at  Yale  in  1781,  and  was  graduated 
in  1783  with  the  highest  honors  of  the  institution. 
He  read  theology  with  Dr.  .Jonathan  Edwards,  teach- 
ing at  the  same  time  in  New  Haven  and  Norwich, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  October,  1784;  was  or- 
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daincd  !ii)(l  settled   in  Fuirliaveii,  Nov.  !),  ITSli;  was  iiialadv,  w,-isoceu|iie<l  uilli  lileniry  i)iirsuits  in  Rrook- 

installi-d  over  the  First  churcL  in  Won-esler,  Mass.,  Ivn,  X.   V.    There  h(!  pn.seeuled  liis  studies, lectured 

8ept.  'J'.l,  17!l{),  haviutt  made  it  a,  euiidili C  his  ae-  dei-asiojially  lielon;  iinlihe  iiistitutious,  (jr  wrote  for 

ceptaiirc  ili:ii  tlir  ehurcl]  should  i;iveuiilhe  praeliee  liie  luess.  lie  was  joint  autlioi'  ol'  a,  "  (gazetteer  of 
of  the  "  hall-uav  I'ovriianl."  Here  he  lalion-d  willi  thi-  United  Slates  "( IH-i:!);  pulilisjjed  a  "  (Jhronolog- 
Lnvai  rnrr-jvaiei  inuel]  sneeess.  He  had  njiuiv  tlieo-  ieal  View  (.1  the  W'oi'ld  "  (1^45),  .and  eiliteil  for  the 
iounral  >liidi-nts  under  his  diri'i-iion,  and  was  in-  llai'pers  the  American  ]iart  ol  .M(-( 'ulloeh's  ■'  Uni- 
fluential  in  starliiiLi- the  'j-encral  association  of  Massa-  vei'sal  (iazelle-er,"  'i  vols.  ( l.S4:i-4-l).  ile'.  di('dm 
chusi'tls,  ;uid  the  ^Mas^achnsells    .Missionai-\-  Sociel  V-  Brookh'ii  Au',;.  9,   1M4H. 

lu    isii:  Williams  Collc-c   nave   him  the  '(Ic-nre  df  PRESTON,    WiUard,   fourth   president  of  the 

D.H.      In  isl.-,  l)r.  Austin  asNumcd   the    pi'esidencv  Univcjsilv  of   Veinnait    ( lS!2.j-:i(i),    was   oorn  at  Ux- 

of   the    rniver.^ily  of   Vermont.      Duriu;;-   Hie   latleV  hiid,!i:e,  .Alass.,  Jlay  :i'-J,  1TH5.      1  le  was  totted  lor  col- 

Jiiirt  i4' the  w;ir  n'o  instruction    liad    lieen"  liivcn,  and  Icp;  jiy  Di'.f 'raneof  Northhrid.i^e, 

all    w;is    to    lieuin    luiew.      The    collei::c    cdilicc   was  and   was  ui'ailniUed  from  Hiown 

placed    in    pcrh-ci  repair  Ijv  llie    U    S.  iiuvi-rnnjenl .  I'ni  vei'sily    in     ISilKl    xvilli     lii.L^h 

Tl]rc(.'  ].iofe>sois  wci-e  ap]ioiiiled:     i4'    l;ni;;naiics,  of  lionois.     Foi' a  }'.  ai' he  )i-ad  la w, 

m.atlieinalics  and  natural    iilulo^ojiliy,  and  of   chcni-  hut    in    Iwui  ujadc   pr(4ession    of 

istry    and    mineralo'jy.      On    Sept.    IClli    tlieic   wi'O-  reli;.don   and  turned  to  I  heolo.iry, 

"  nine  .students   andilic    inunlici-    iiiadnall)'  inciras-  and  in  lt:iOK  luceived  a  lic^ense   to 

inn;."     Dni-inn  his  inrundii'iicy  tlie  mimlici' ot  nr:eh  |ireach.      Inlliefallof   this  year 

atcs  slowly  hut  .-.u-adil\- incii-.i^ccl.      Jh- was  "  ;ui  ahic  lie    ih-cliucd     a     e;ill     from     the; 

iijslriictoi',  i-sprijiilly  ill  moral    loid    mciilid    |iIiiIomi-  eliiiich    in    r.iiiliiiijton,    \'l.,   lie- 

phy,"  and    was   loved   and    respcelcd   h\liis   pu|iils.  eau,-,e    of    impaired     lieallli,   anil 

Some  of  hisassociales  in  I  he  faeiilly  eie  loiin  accepted  s|Hiit  the  iie.\t  I  h  rce  years  in  t  lie 

calls  to  ol  her  institutions,  and  he   loiejed   lo  resimie  Soiilli.      In  .laniiary,  IHI'J,  he  he- 

the  work  of  the  nunislry,  his  lio|ies  in    regard  lo  the  came  |iav|or  ol' the  Connrcnal  iiai- 

ce4leLie  not    liavinn   heeii   fully  lealized,  so  after  si.\  a  I  eliureh  at    St.  Allians,  \  I.,  hut 

year>'  ser\  ice  ]ii.  resinneil    the   piesidency.      In    1M;,'1  wascompellcd  I  o.seek  a  mildereli- 

he  look  cliarne  of  a  leehle  coiej  relation  in  Ne«-port,  male  in  Se|il  cm  her,  IHI,";.     From 

K.  1.,  oiici-   ihe-    parish  of   Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  hut  .Iiuie,1'-il  C,  imiil  ],s:il  lie  hail  a  snc- 

re^inni-d  ill  fs-,;.!,  and  letniiieil  lo  W'orceslei- lo  I'cside  ccs.sful    ministry  in    I'roviilence, 

wil  li  a  nephew.      Always  con^l  in  il  tonally  dis|ioseil  lo  IM.    In  lH:il  he  was  installed  o\er 

look  on  Hie  darker  side,  he  heeamc  me4an(4iolic,  lost  the  First  chiiicli  in  llurlinnlon,  where  fiy  his  talents 

his  Ilea  I  III,  holh  of  hody  and  mind,  and  siihcred  fer-  and  characlei-  he  gained  such  respect  as  to  he  sidected 

rihly  fiom  menial   anniiish.      He   lived   for  a  lime  at;  to   siicra-eil    I'residiail    Hask(4    as   head    id'    the   uni- 

Koilliamplon,  ,Ma--.,  and  a flerward  at  Glaslonhurv,  vei'sily.      As  a  colleiii- olliecr,  hi'  won  the  admiration 

Conn,      liesiiles  .sever.al    oi.'cadonal   .scjiiions,  he  left  and   love  of  the  sliidcnls,  anfl  is  s|ioken  of  as  a  man 

these   wiitiii'is:     "A   \'iew  of   the   Church;"    "Con-  "of    ^eiil  lemanly    hearing-,    of    simple,    genial     and 

troversi;il    Jjc-iters    on    Iia[itism,"   2    series    (fSlOo-O);  artistic  tastes,"  and  of  I'are  eloquence  and   power  in 

a  "Uissenlalion  on  Ciiristian  'I'heolo-jy  "  (182(1).      He  the  pulpit.      His  i-esiLOiation  w;is  oecadoneif  hy  diifi- 

afso  collected  and   edited  the   "  Works  of   President  cullies    nrowiiiL':   out    of   cases   of   disci|diiie.       For 

Jonathan  Edwards,"  in   8  vols.    (Woi'cesfer,   l809j.  some  five   \cars  lie  preached  at  difl'ercut  places  in 

Dr.  Austin  died  Dec.  4,  f8:;i0.  Hie  souihe'rn   slates,    as   his   health    ]iermitted,    and 

HASKEL,  Daniel,  third   ]iresident  of  (licUni-  tliiai  was  .seiileil  over  I  he  Jndependenf  Presbyterian 

versity  id'  Vermont  (1821-24),  was  horn    at   "I^reston,  cliiircli    in    Savannah,    (4a.      "J4iere  he  lahore'd  with 

Conn.,  in  June,  1784.     He  was  nradnateij  from  Vale  n/il'ailin'j-  vinor  for  iiearlv  a  (juarler  of  a   century. 

Colli-L'-e  in  ]sir_',  ami  i.aii-jhl    si.4iool  At  one  lime,  foi'  sev'en  years  fo^ii-t  lii-r,    he  never  left 

fora  few  }earsat  Xoi  u  icli  and  Col-  the   cily,    sa\e   on    some    minisleiial    duly.      During 

chesler.  Conn.     His  theological  pi'c-  the  yellow    fever  of   18-1;")  he  neve]- left  his  post,  but 

cepfor    was    Dr.    Samu(4    Stanhope  ministered    lo  the  sick   and   ilvdiiL';.      His  death   was 

Sinilli,    of     J'rinr-elon,    .V.    .1.      He  felt  lo  lie  a  public  loss.      Two'volunies  of  Ids   "  Ser- 

lircaelied  foi-  a  lime  in  M  iiMli'f'j\'ii  mons  "  were  issued  bv  his  son  in  \>^7u .  prefaced  by  a 

and  FilclilieM,  (  oiin.,  alier\Mirfl  in  .sketch   of  Hie  author.     He  died   in  Sa\aiiiiah,  Ga., 

St.    Albans,    \4.,    and    was    selilcd  A|ir.  2:i,  18,'");;. 

over  the  First  Conercjal ional  MARSH,  James,  fifth  president  of  the  Univer- 
church  in  liurlin^rton,  Apr.  Hi,  sily  of  Vermont  (182(i-;-iy),  "was  Ijorn  at  Hartford, 
ixbi,  from  which  jiosiiion  he  was  \'t.,  .fnly  !'.»,  ]  7'.)4.  "When  ei;:hteeii  years  of  age, 
in\iled  to  the  iHcddeiicy  of  the  he  was  led  to  I  urn  his  allenlion' from  i'arni  work  to 
eolli-e  His  pastorale  ^vas  a  sue-  ,si udy,  a nd  in  1 81;^  enlered  Dartmouth  College.  In 
e-essliil  one.  Hie  clmrcli  havimj-  (he  s|nin,e  of  his  sr'Cond  year  he  jiave  himself  to  the 
more  than  ipiadrii|4ed  iinih-r  his  service  of  Christ,  and  was  .nradualed  iu  1817  with 
care.  His  learninLC  especially  in  ihc  highest  honors.  After'one  year's  Hieological 
ydiilosopliy,  was  bi.rli  deep  and  si  inly  at  Andover,  lie  was  occupied  as  tutor  at  Dart- 
wide-;  his  ilieolony  v.a-  Hial  of  Ihe  nionlh  for  two  years,  fini.shinc  ids  course  in  divinity 
old  school  ;  his  inliuenee  in  the  at  Andover  in  Seplemher,  4822.  After  studying  at 
community  kindly  and  coiK;i]iat-  Canihrirhje  a  few  months,  be  filled  the  chair  of 
ing,  wmninn  the  respect  even  of  lamjnanes  and  Piblical  lileratiireal  Hainpden-Siduey 
those  who  opposed  his  views.  As  head  of  the  ('olle._re;  \'a.,  for  .about  three  years  and  then,  in 
university  he  was  vigorous  and  practical.  In  two  October,  ]82(>,  was  ai)|iointed  president  of  the  uni- 
years  the  number  of  students  had  increased  from  versity  of  his  native  state.  He  at  once  set  about  re- 
twenty-twf,  to  s,.v.aily,  and  the  enere-y  of  his  ;id-  organizing  the  whole  system,  both  of  its  sludies 
mmistralion  promr-eil  lamer  tliinL'S  in  the  future,  ami  its  discipline.  "Todiis  profound  tliinkiiu'  and 
wh-n  m  ls-;tlieeo]|ene  eiliiiee,  villi  libraryand  a))-  his  rare  powers  of  analysis  and  combinalion'  the 
paratus,  was  laid  in  ashes,  'ihe  heallli  and  reason  university  is  more  indel,ii-d  than  lo  any  simde  one 
of  the  president  broke  under  the  trial,  and  some  of  for  the  .s'cientilie  diaracler  of  ils  system  of  educa- 
the  officers  withdrew.  The  reniainim:  portion  of  his  thai."  He  was  ably  seconded  by  such  men  as  pro- 
life,  after    several   attempts   to   get   relief    from   his  fessors  Geonje  W, 'Henedict,  lienjaniin  Lincoln   and 
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Rev.  Joseph  Torrev.  New  l)iiil(lin2:s  bad  been 
provided  in  place  of  the  one  burned"  in  1834  but 
?tH5^ents  were  few,  and  a  general  subseriptidn  of 
$25,000  was  resolved  upon  in  order  to  increase  the 
range  of  instruction.  In  1833  Dr.  Marsh  retired 
from  the  p^esidenc3^  and  accepted  the  chair  of  iiilel 
lectual  and  moral  philosophy,  tlic  duties  of  wiiich 
he  discharged  until  hi.s  death.  For  a  time  he  was 
bitterly  denounced  for  his  opposi 
tioii  to  the  ' '  new  measures  "  of  183(1 
He  was  twice  honored  with  the  de 
greeof  D.D.:  by  Columbia  College 
in  1830,  and  by  Amherst  College  in 
1833.  He  introduced  Coleridue  to 
the  American  pulilic  by  editing, 
with  a  remarkable  "Prelimiiiarv 
Essay"  upon  his  philosophy,  hi's 
"Aids  to  Reflection"  in  1839.  His 
own  philosophical  opinions,  how- 
ever, were  not  derived  from  Cole- 
ridge, but  were  the  product  of  deep 
study  and  reflection.  Besides  val- 
uable C(]ntributions  to  peiiodicals, 
of  which  an  article  on  "Ancient 
and  jModern  P(jetry,"  p\il>lished  in 
the  "North  American  Review  "  in 
1 833  while  he  was  still  a  student 
at  Andover,  deserves  particular 
mention,  he  translated  from  the 
German  Bellermatm's  "Geography  of  the  Bible" 
(with  a  collaborator);  Herdefs  "  Spirit  of  Hebrew 
Poetry,"  3  vols.  (1833);  Hegewisch's  "Historical 
Chronology"  (1837),  and  edited  one  volume  of  "Se 
led  Practical  Theology  ot  the  Seventeenth  Century  " 
(1830).  He  also  contributed  to  the  Vermont  "  Chnm- 
iole  "  a  notable  series  of  papers  on  "Popular  Educa 
tiou."  His  "Remains,"  with  a  Memoir  by  Prof. 
Joseph  Torrev.  was  issued  in  1843.  He  died"  at  Col- 
chester, Vt.,  July  3,  1843. 

WHEELER,  John,  sixth  president  of  the  Uni 
versify  of  Vermont  (1833-49),  was  born  at  Grafton 
Vt.,  March  11,  1798,  removed  to  Orford,  N.  H.,  in 
1804,  and  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in 
1816.  He  finished  his  theological  studies  at  An- 
dover in  1819,  and  was  licensed  the 
^  same  year.    After  preaching  in  the 

southern  states  for  a  time,  he  came 
North,  and  was  installed  over  the 
Congregational  church  in  AVindsor, 
Vt.,  in  1831.  After  twelve  years' 
successful  service  at  this  post,  he 
was  called  a  second  time  to  the 
presidency  of  the  university,  the 
l)Osition  having  been  offered  and 
declined  in  1834.  He  organized  its 
finances,  had  its  lands  looked  up 
and  rented,  secured  generous  sub- 
scriptions to  its  funds,  raised  up 
friends  for  it,  and  by  his  tact  and  un- 
remitting exertion  carried  it  safely 
through  seasons  of  trial  and  per 
plexity.  His  ideal  of  education  was 
both  lofty  and  clear,  and  his  execu- 
tive and  diplomatic  ability  of  a  high 
order.  In  the  first  year  of  his  admin- 
istration a  class  of  forty-nine  was  ma 
triculated,  although  the  graduating  class  of  that  year 
had  been  reduced  to  three.  With  additional  funds 
the  board  of  instruction  was  strengthened,  pressing 
debts  were  paid,  the  buildings  repaired,  and  a  val- 
uable library  and  apparatus  purchased,  mainly  in 
Europe,  by  Prof.  Torrey.  The  financial  crisis  of 
1837-38  was  weathered  only  by  the  severest  economy 
and  exertion.  The  college  domain,  which  had  been 
reduced  from  fifty  to  two  and  a  half  acres,  was  en- 
larged by  the  purchase  of  twenty-one  acres,  and 
plans  were  made  for  new  buildings.     Farrand  N. 


Benedict  took  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  1833  and 
held  it  until  1854.  Dr.  James  Marsh  died  in  1843 
but  the  same  year  Calvin  Pease,  and  in  1845,  Rev. 

Vul^^Vp- J-^'^'"^^''^''  ^'"■■'^  '"1^''^<J  to  tlie  faculty.  In 
1847  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Benedict  retired  after  tWenty- 
two  years  ot  strenuous  and  varied  service.  In  1848 
because  ot  ill  liealth  in  his  family.  Dr.  Wheeler  re- 
signed the  iiresidency,  although  hi's  active  connection 
Willi  the  corporation  continued  until  his  death 
Union  College  bestowed  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1834 
In  later  years  Dr.  Wheeler  was' much  occupied  with 
questions  of  national  politics  and  projects  for  the  in- 
ternal development  of  the  slate.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school,  dignified  and  courteous;  as  a 
preacher,  vigorous  and  often  eloquent,  and  much  in 
demand  for  si)ecial  occasions;  a  friend  whose  advice 
was  valued  and  whose  help  efiicienl.  Almost  the 
last  act  ot  his  life  was  a  liberal  donation  of  lands  to 
the  universit.y.  He  left  only  occasional  sermons 
and  addresses,  most  valuable  of  which  was  a  dis- 
course on  "The  Nature  and  Function  of  Conscience  " 
delivered  at  Andover  in  1834,  which  well  deserved 
perpetuation  in  a  more  permanent  form.  He  died 
Apr.  13,  ]8()3. 

SMITH,   Worthing-ton,  .seventh   president   of 
the  Universily  cjf  Vermont  (1849-55),  was  born  at  Had- 
Icy,  Mass.,   Oct.  11,   1795.     He  entered  the  sopho- 
more class  at  Williams  College  in 
1813,  was  graduated   in  1810,  and 
the  same  year  began  the  study  of 
theology  at  Andovei-;  was  licensed 
to  ]ireae.h  in  June,  1819,  and  the 
following  year  served  as  principal 
of  Hopkins  Academy,  in  Hadley. 
Having  declined  a  call  to  Windsor, 
Vt.,  in   1831,  he  preached   for  a 
time  in  St.  Albans,  and  was  or- 
dained over  the  church  in  the  lat- 
ter place,  June  4,  1833,     His  min- 
istry here  was  earnest  and  fruitful. 
He  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of 
the   measures    of    the   evangelist 
Burchard,  who,  at  that  time  had 
great  vogue  in  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring churches.     Dr.  Smith  was 
a   sort   of    bishop    of    northwest- 
ern Vermont,  his  aid  being  often 
invoked  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
elected  to   the  boards   of   control  of   both  Middle- 
bury  College   and   Vermont    University.     In   1846 
he  served   as   superintendent   of    common   schools 
for    Franklin    country,  and    for    many  years    was 
president   of  the  trustees  of  the  county  grammar 
school.     Elected  to  jircside  over  the  University  of 
Vermont  iu  1849,  he  gave  all  his  energies  to  aug- 
ment the  means  and  the  influence  of  the  institution, 
but  an   earnest  effort   to  strengthen  the  cause  of 
higher  education  in  the  state  by  uniting  Middlebury 
College  and  the  University'  proved  abortive.     As  a 
disciplinarian,  he  was  strict,  but  kind  and  paternal. 
His  instruction  was  largclj'  independent  of  the  text- 
book.    He  added  materially  to  the  funds  of  the  col- 
lege, and  I'elieved  it  of  a  harassing  debt,  increased 
the  number  of  its  active  friends,  and  did  much  to  se- 
cure the  confldence  and  good  will  of  the  churches, 
and  advance  the  general  interest  in  education.     By 

1853  his  ardiuais  labors  began  to  affect  bis  health:  in 

1854  he  tendered  his  resignation,  and  was  finally  re- 
leased from  the  duties  of  the  oflice  in  November, 
1855.  The  degree  of  D. D.  was  confeneii  upon  him 
by  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1845.  Dr.  Smith 
published  a  "Sermon  on  Popular  Instruction" 
(1846),  and  an  "  Inaugural  Address  (1849).  The  si.x 
years  of  his  administration  were  marked  by  prosper- 
ity and  progress.  A  selection  of  his  sermons,  with 
a  memoir  by  Prof,  Joseph  Torrey,  was  issued  at  An- 
dover in  1861.     He  died  Feb.  13.  1856. 
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PEASE,  Calvin,  figbth  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity lit  Vermout  (ly.j5-61),  was  born  in  Canaan, 
Conn.,  \wi.  12,  lyi:-!,  and  removed  with  tlie  fani- 
ilytoCharlolte,  Vt.,  in  1«26.  He  obtaim-d  hi>  prepar- 
atory edueation  in  the  HinesbiirLdj  Acade-niy,  entered 
tlie  'Univer-ity  of  Vermont  in  ISi-jy,  and  'ivas  gradu- 
ated in  l«yy,  iia\in^  been  absent,  teacliing,  for  more 
than  a  year.  From  tliis  time  until  liisajipointnient  to 
the  ].irofe-,orsbip  of  Laliii  and 
Greek  in  Ijis  alma  matei-  in  hs42, 
he  tilled  the  place  of  ]jrin(i|.al  in 
the  academy  at  ilonlpi-lii-r,  Vt. 
In  IHol  he  was  licen>ed  to  jire-acb. 
In  December,  ISoo,  he-  -ui.'.-.-d'-d 
Dr.  Smith  in  thi;  prrsideni'V,  and 
the  next  vear  was  made  It.D.  bv 
Middlebui-y  Cnll.-jc  Hi-  fiuaii- 
cial  plans  for  the  luiielit  of  I  lie 
Coll'-L'C  wi-re  Ihwarii-d  by  the 
monrtaiy  cri-is  .,f  ] s.lT-.'s  JJ,; 
was  a  \"aba-d  in'-iab'a'  nf  iln-  ^taie 
board  of  i-dmaiioii  .'iiid  pri-idriit 
of  tlic  \'criiiont  Ti-adaT-'  A^-'icia- 
iV       ■.'  '  tion  from  ls."ii;  iinlil  la- h-ft  the  cnl- 

leLfi-  bi'Cau-'-of  tai lin 'J-  Ill-alt  li  in  the 
_^^  end  of  hsill,  io;icf-ept  till-  pa-iorale 

fe,^rV.<as»-^'^_  ijf  ,1,,.   pj..,,   J->n.,l,vii-iian   churi-li 

of  Kocla-rcr,  X.'V.  Jb-ri-,  in 
a  ministry  of  Ic-s  than  tu-u  yi-ar-,  hi-  l"--t  and  ripi--t 
work  was  ipjijc.  Dr.  Pi-a-i-  \va-  a  -oiind  and  accu- 
rate -c.-liolai'.  a  -.killful  and  iii-piriiiLr  tiac-ln-r,  "the 
life  and  -oul  of  the  -late  board  of  edu'-ation. "  .\  s 
pre-i  ii-nt  of  the  iMii\-i-r-it .'  he-  wa-,  cljaraitei  i/.i-d  by 
his  cliise,  broth  ■rl\-  iiili-r(--l  in  the-  w(-1fari;  of  ea<-h 
StudfUlt;  as  a  pi-'-  ii-hi-r,  he-  \va-  I  hoi  i  id  it  fid  and  i-oim- 
].r-!l'Ti-i\-i-,  at  o:i,-e  -pil-jiual  and  practii-al.  Hi-  pnb- 
li-ln- I  '.vriiiii'^s  com|iri-e  many  b.-ir-o;i];iin-r-a.ti-  and 
otln-r  di-coiir-e-,  and  a  fi--.\-  .-.  i)it  libiii  h.,n-  to  the 
"  Bibliothe-ca  Sarra."  b  it  l]a\-riirv.-r  bd-n  colh-cted. 
He  dii-1  in  ljni-lini:ton  Se|it.  IT,  I'^ijti. 

TORREY,  Joseph,  ninth  po-i-h-nf  of  the  Ujii- 
versitvol  \'i-niioiit  (Ix'i-i-ti  o.  Ma-  born  at  Hosvle\-, 
Mas-.;  F-li.  2.  ITftT.  He  wa-  '.na-l'i.-it,-  1  from  Dart- 
mouth Colli-L'C  \\\y\\  bonoi-  iiidsH'i,  and  from  Aii- 
dover  in  \-<V.);  |iri-a(-la-rl  for  a  tiiui- a- ,-i  nii--ionar\-; 
was  pa-tor  of  a  Conio-'-j-ai  ioii.-d  (-hiii---l]  at  ]-!oyaltoii. 
Vt.,  ls:;:4--27,  ;i,,,l  ii,  till-  latn-r 
year  w.-i-  .-|.-(-ti-d  to  the  oliair  of 
Greek  and  Daiiii  in  the-  l'ni\-c-r- 
sily  of  Vi-rnionf;  l]c  -|)i-nt  tbi- 
yi-ar  ]s-J-^--^li  in  J-~iiropr-.  paiTh- 
in  trtivel  and  tbi-  -tndy  of  work- 
of  art,  lait  la-ard  |i-r-tiin--  in 
Pari,  and  Had-,  atid  made  tla- 
:i'-']U.-dlitanci-  of  Tholu'-k  tilid 
Si-li|i-ic-i-iii;if-lar.  In  1^42  In-  -ci-- 
c-.-ded  .Ian,.--  Mar-h  a-  prot.-- 
^or  of  ilitell'-ctiial  and  inoial 
.  ].liilo-oph\-.  ati  ollii-e-  whji-h  la- 
tilh-d  Miiii'l  lii-d'-ath.  FromP-t;:i 
to  l-^fjt;  he  wa-  al-o  af-tin-j-  pn-  i- 
d'-nt  rif  i|,e  in-titutioii.  In  k  'o 
he  w-a-  boiiori-d  with  the  d.-- 
LTM-  of  D.D.  from  HarvaoL 
Prof.  Torrey-  h-arnini''  w.-i-  pi-.- 
foiilld  alal  varied.  Hewa-an  ar-- 
Conipli-hc'l  lin.oii-t.  liut  ->■(■■_  a-i 
equallv  at  home  in  i^bilo-ophy  ajal  metaphy-ic-, 
whi-ri  hf-  laid  bi-i-n  rran-ferred  from  tin-  r-ljair  of  kni- 

cuaj'--.       Hi-  l]l'-l;i[)ll\'-ioal    vir--.',  -  follow<rd  tin-  main 

lino-  |;,id  do-,vn  by  Pr(--idf-i]t  Alar-li,  lait  v,-i-ri-  iiid<-- 
pendently  la-Id.  He  i-  br-le-'.-i-d  I'  h.-i'."'-  bi-(-n  thf-  tir-t 
in  the  Uniierl  --lati--  to  irivi-  -i-bola-tio  k-r-tiirr--  on  the 
"  Pliilo-o|iby  of  Art."  Hi-  -er\ice  of  forty  year- 
contributed  '.rreaily  to  the  reputation  of  th<-  in-titu- 
tion  for  -oiind,  accurate  and  liealthy  -cholar-hip. 
In   l^yd  he  purcha-ed   it;  library  and'  apparatus   in 


Europe,  with  a  judiciousness  of  selection  which  has 
often  won  praise.  In  ly«l  many  of  the  undergrad- 
uates ente-red  the  army.  In  \mi  forty-four  per  cent, 
of  the  total  enrollnieut  were  in  actiitd  service  in  the 
field,  and  the  classes  .grew  still  smaller  as  the  war 
went  on.  President  torrey's  writings,  outside  the 
quarterlies,  ini-ludi-:  ".Alemoii-s"  of  J-'n-sidents  Marsh 
and  Smith;  "-V  'i'hem-y  of  Art,"  |iostliuniously 
imblislied  in  1^74,  and  a  traiislatioii  <jf  Xeandcr's 
"  Genend  History  of  the  Clirfstian  Religion  and 
Cliurcli"  ba  vol-.",  «\-o,  P'o-ton,  184T-54;  rej-rinted 
in  J  ondon  in  I'l  vols.,  12nio,  and  Edinburijl],  in 
;j  vol-.,  wvo).      He  died  Nov.  2li,  k^fi?. 

ANGELL,    James  Burrill,  tenth  president  of 
the  Univi-r-ity  of  Vi-rinont    (See  Vol.  I.,  \>.  'i,h\.) 

BTJCKHAM,  Matthew  Henry,  eleventh  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Vermont  (1871-1910), 
was  born  at  Hinckley,  Leicestershire,  England, 
July  4,  18:i2,  the  son  of  Kev.  James  and  Mar- 
garet (Bamsbyj  Buckham.  His  father,  an  inde- 
pendent minister  of  Hinckley,  came  to  the  United 
States  in  18.34  and  was  pastor  of  Congregational 
churches  in  Vermont.  The  son  was  graduated  at 
the  University  of  A'ermont,  18.51,  with  highest  hon- 
ors. He  was  principal  of  the  Lenox  (Mass.)  Acarl- 
demy  for  two  years,  and  then  -went  to  Europe  for 
study  and  travel,  attending  the  University  Col- 
lege, London,  during  18.54-5.5.  In  1856  he  became 
professor  of  English  literature  in  the  University 
of  Vermont,  and  in  1857  took  the  chair  of  Greek, 
which  he  held  until  186.3  when  he  became  profes- 
sor of  rhetoric.  In  1871  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  university,  an  office  which  he  filled  with 
marked  abilit.y  and  distinguiihed  success  until  his 
death.  During  Dr.  Buckham's  a'lministration 
the  number  of  Students  at  the  University  of 
Vermont  increased  rrKjre  than  fourfold,  the  faculty 
was  increased  threefold,  and  the  pjermanent  en- 
dowment of  the  institution  was  more  than  doubled. 
Its  income  from  all  sources  was  increased  fivefold; 
the  library  was  increased  from  12,000  to  50,000 
volumes,  and  the  buildings  were  trebled  in  num- 
ber and  more  than  quadrupled  in  value.  New  de- 
partments of  electrical  engineering  and  sanitary 
science  were  addad,  with  the  latest  and  best  ap- 
paratus, in  buildings  cspecitilly  designed  for  the 
purpose.  The  university  was  made  thoroughly  mod- 
ern in  buildings  and  equipment,  and  it  maintained 
its  rank  among  the  highest  of  its  class,  its  grad- 
uates being  noted  for  their  sound  scholarsbipj.  Dr. 
Buckham  was  an  exceptionally  fine  English  and 
classical  scholar,  an  interesting  and  impjressive 
spjeaker,  widely  known  as  an  orator,  writer  and 
educator.  His  pjublished  writings  apipieared  prin- 
cipally in  the  forrfl  of  addresses,  sermons  and  arti- 
cles in  reviews  and  educational  .iournals,  a  selec- 
tion of  which  was  published  as  "The  Very  Elect" 
('1912).  He  was  a  member  of  the  Vermont  board 
of  education  during  1867-74;  school  commissioner 
of  Burlington,  Vt.,  1869-80;  director  of  the  Mary 
Fletcher  Ho.spital,  of  Burlington,  1876-1910;  and 
director  Fletcher  Free  Library,  1873-1910.  The 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  bv  Hamilton  and 
Dartmouth  colleges  in  1877,  and  that  of  LL.D.  by 
Middlebury  in  1900  and  by  Dartmouth  and  Wes- 
leyan  in  1909.  He  was  twice  married:  (1)  to  Eliz- 
abeth Wright,  of  Shoreham,  Vt.,  and  ("2)  to  Mar- 
tha Coddard  Tyler,  of  St.  .lohnsbury,  Vt.,  and  his 
children  were:  .James,  journalist  and  author  fdied 
1907 J  ;  John  Wright,  professor  of  theologv';  Robert 
Barnby,  lawyer;  Mary,  who  married  William  P. 
Marsh;  Charles  Wyman,  architect,  of  New  York 
city;  and  Laura  Tyh-r  Pajr-kham.  Matthew  Henry 
Buckham  died  at  his  home  in  Burlington,  Vt"., 
Nov.  29,  1910. 
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de  PEYSTEB,  Johannes,  merchant,  was  bora 
in  Haarlem,  Holland,  about  1600.  The  name  was 
originall)'  spelled  Peijster  or  Peister.  On  accoimt  of 
religious  persecution  he  came  to  America,  settling 
at  New  Amsterdam  about  1645,  where  he  after- 
wards became  bui-gomaster.  When  New  Amster- 
dam became  New  York,  he  received  from  the  Eng- 
lish authorities  the  same  respect  and  consideration 
accorded  him  by  the  Dutch.  He  was  appointed 
deputy-mayor,  and  was  offered  the  mayoralty,  but 
refused  on  account  of  his  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  English  language.  He  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  all  who  knew  iiim,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  considered  one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of 
'  the  province.  His  son  .Johannes  was  mayor  of  New 
Yoik.     He  (lied  in  1685 

de  PEYSTEB,  Abraham,  chief-justice,  was 
born  in  New  York  city,  .July  8,  1658,  eldest  sou  of 
Johannes  de  Peyster  the  first.  He  was  a  prominent 
merchant,  and  served  as  mayor  of  New  York  during 
1691-95.  In  1700  he  was  president  of  the  king's 
council  and  acting  governor  of  New  York,  and  until 
his  death  was  treasurer  of  the  provinces  of  New 
York  and  New  .Jersey,  as  well  as  chief-justice  of  the 
supreme  court.  He  was  appointed  colonel  of  aregi- 
Dient  of  militia,  685  men  strong,  composed  of  one 
troop  of  horse,  commanded  by  his  brother  .John,  and 
eight  companies  of  foot.  The  fifth  company  was 
commanded  by  another  brother,  Cornelius,  who  was 
also  the  first  cliamberlain  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
About  1700  Abraham  de  Peyster  built  the  first 
stately  dwelling  in  New  York,  which  later  became 
the  headquarters  of  Washingtou.  It  was  located  on 
what  is  now  known  as  Pearl  street,  opposite  Cedar, 
and  remained  standing  until  1856.  His  son  Abra- 
ham was  likewise  treasurer  of  the  two  provinces  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  He  died  in  New  York 
city,  Aug.  10.  1728. 

de  PEYSTER,  Arent  Schuyler,  soldier,  was 
born  in  New  York  city,  June  37,  1736,  grandson  of 
Col.  Al)ral]aui  de  Peyster.  He  entered  the  8th  regi- 
ment of  foot  in  1755,  serving  under  his  uncle,  Col. 
Peter  Schuyler.  At  his  headquarters  in  Detroit  he 
controlled  tlie  Indiau  tril)es  in  the  northwest  and 
along  the  great  lakes,  and  kept  them  steadfast  in 
their  alle;;iauce  \(>  the  British  crown.  He  afterward 
became  cT.lonel  of  his  regiment.  After  retiring  from 
active  service  he  settled  in  Dumfries,  Scotland, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  In  1795,  during 
the  French  revolution,  he  disciplined  and  com- 
niaidcd  tht    1st  ic.iment   of   Dinntiies   volunteers 


The  i)oet  Robcit  Jiunis  \\.is  a  piuate  ui  this  k,^i- 
meut,  anil  his  jioem  on  "Jjife"  was  addressed  to  his 
commanding  officer.  Col.  de  Peyster.  His  nephew, 
Capt.  Arent  Schuyler  de  Pej^.ster,  was  an  American 
navigator,  and  several  times  circumnavigated  the 
globe,  and  on  one  passage  discovered  a  gioup  of 
islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  which  bear  his  name. 
Another  nephew,  Frederic,  was  a  young  captain  in 
the  Loyal  New  York  volunteers.  This  regiment 
was  the  first  to  enter  the  works  when   Foit  .Mont- 


gomery, in  the  Highlands,  was  stormed  in  1777. 
While  fording  a  river  on  horseback  in  South  Caro- 
lina, a  bullet  passed  through  both  his  legs  and  killed 
his  horse.  After  the  war  he  settled  in  St.  John's, 
New  Brunswick,  and  received  the  grant  of  a  city 
lot.  In  1793  he  served  as  a  magistrate  in  the  county 
of  York.  He  afterward  returned  to  the  United 
Stales,  where  he  died.  His  brother  Abraham  was  a 
soldier,  born  in  New  York  city,  in  1753.  He  was 
senior  captain  of  the  4th  or  Iving's  American  regi- 
ment, r.anking  in  the  loyal  militia  as  colonel.  He 
saw  severe  service  in  the  southern  colonies,  and  was 
second  in  command  to  "  Bull  Dog"  Ferguson,  in 
1780,  at  King's  Mountain,  the  most  sanguinary  con- 
test at  the  soutli  for  the  forces  engaged  and  for  the 
time  during  wdiich  the  fighting  lasted.  Abraham 
de  Peyster  was  afterward  treasurer  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  colonel  of  the  militia  in  that  province. 
He  died  in  St.  John's,  N.  B.,  about  1799. 

de  PEYSTEB,  Frederic,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
New  York  city,  Nov.  11,  1796,  son  of  t'apt.  Fiederic 
de  Peyster  and  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Com. -Gen. 
Hake,  of  the  British  army.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  young  Fred- 
eric became  a  member  of  the 
Free  School  Society  of  New- 
York.  He  entered  Columbia 
College  during  the  war  of  1813, 
and  was  graduated  in  1816.  He 
studied  law  with  Peter  A.  Jay 
and  Peter  Van  Schaack,  of 
Kinderhook;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1819,  and  from  1830  to 
1837  was  a  master  in  chancery. 
He  served  in  the  state  militia  for 
a  number  of  years,  part  of  the 
time  as  brigade  major,  and  in 

1835  as  aide  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  on  the  staff'  of  Gov. 
Clinton.  Hislife,  afterl837, was 
devoted  to  the  care  of  his  large 
estate  and  to  the  furtherance 
of  philanthropic,  literary  and  social  projects.  His 
liberality,  culture  and  genial  disposition  combined 
to  give  him  prominence,  and  his  labors  in  the  public 
behalf  were  unselfish  and  unremitting.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  about 

1836  and  in  1827  was  elected  its  corresponding  sec- 
retarv  The  society  at  that  time  was  struggling 
with'a  debt  of  $5,000,  and  a  strong  effort  was  made 
by  some  of  the  members  to  transfer  its  property  to 
the  New  York  Athenieum,  a  new  organization  that 
ambitiously  aimed  to  combine  all  the  literary  societies 
of  New  York.  Mr.  de  Peyster  opposed  this  plan  as 
a  violation  of  the  pledges  made  by  the  founders, 
and  having  offered  to  procure  from  the  state  legis- 
lature the  "sum  necessary  to  cancel  the  debt,  made 
o-o(jd  his  promise  and  saved  the  society  from  e.xtinc- 
t^ion  In  1839  Mr.  de  Peyster  became  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  society,  and  served  in  this  capacity 
until  1837  In  1838  he  resumed  the  duties,  and  held 
the  office  until  1843.  In  1844  he  became  foreign 
secretary  of  the  society.  He  was  a  vice-president 
from  1850  to  1853;  in  1864  was  elected  president,  but 
resioned  in  1867,  and  in  1873  was  re-elected  and  re- 
maiTicd  in  office  until  his  death.  He  not  only  aided 
tlie  socictvin  a  financial  way,  but  also  gave  it  iiiauy 
rare  volumes  and  costly  works  of  art.  Mr.  de  Pey- 
ster was  a  scholar  as  well  as  an  antiquarian  and  a 
lover  of  art  and  was  a  finished  and  graceful  speaker. 
He  WIS  often  calle  ;  on  to  address  public  assemblies, 
and  in  1876  dMivered,  in  Philadelphia,  an  oration  at 
the  celebration  of  American  independence  He  was 
a  trustee  a.ul  president  of  the  New  ^  ork  Society 
Librarv  an.l  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum;  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society,  of  the  Sol- 
di.^rs'  Home,  erected  by  the  Cand  Army  of  the  Ke- 
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public,  and  of  the  Home  for  Inc\iral:ilcs;  was  prpsi- 
deiil  of  the  St.  Nicbolu.s  Club,  vice-]:iresi(leiit  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Ci'uelty  to  C'hildrcii, 
and  for  over  tifty  years  was  clerk  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Leake  and  Watts  Oi'|)hau  House. 
He  published  several  addresses  and  ni(inoi;-ra|ihsof  an 
historical  character.  In  1867  he  received  tlie  deni'ee 
of  LL.D.  from  Columbia  College,  in  which  he  iiad 
ever  taken  a  deep  interest,  and  in  1877  was  elected 
an  lionorary  fellow  of  the  Koyal  Historical  >Sociely 
of  Great  Britain,  "in  consid- 
eration of  his  eminent  services 
in  the  cause  of  historical  and  an- 
lii{u;iiian  i(_'searcii."  j\[r.  de 
Peysler  was  married,  in  1830, 
to  Alary  .Justina  Wal  Is,  who  died 
in  18C1,  h'avinij-  an  infant  son. 
He  died  at  the  I'esidence  of  his 
S(ai,  at  Pio.se  Hill,  Tivoli-on-llie- 
Hudsi>n,   AuL^  17,  1883. 

de  PEYSTER,  John  Watts, 
siijiliei'  and  .nnlhor,  was  Doiai  in 
New  York  cjiy,  March  9,  1831, 
son  of  Freileric  and  Mary  Jiis- 
lina  (Watts)  de  Peyster.  His 
mother  was  the  youngest  dangh- 
ler  of  .John  W.att.s  {1742-1888), 
^y     I  r^tf-  who  was  the  last  royal  recorder 

J-fh^nJJaO^  of    New    York    citv"    and    after 

the  revolulionary  war  was  mem- 
ber of  compress  (1783-95)  and  tlii'ce  times  speaker  of 
the  assonlily  of  New  York  slaU.^  He  founded  and 
endowed  (he  Leake  and  Watts  (.)r|ihan  ILarsein  New 
York.  His  father,  .John  Watts,  was  a  mendjer  and 
president  of  the  <;overnor's  council,  and  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  period. 
This  .lolm  Watts,  Sr.,  was  a  son  of  ]{obert  Watts,  a 
Scotcli  gentleman,  who  came  to  America,  at  the  close 
of  the  .seventeenth  century  from  tlie  family  estate  of 
Ro.sehill,  near  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  gov- 
erunient,and  in  five  years' time  was  ajipointed  a  mem- 
ber of  Gov.  Huntei's  coim- 
cil.  Gen.  John  Watts  de 
Peyster  was  educated  at 
Columbia  College,  biit  was 
not  graduated,  owing  t')  his 
poor  health.  In  184.'>  he 
entered  the  state  .service, 
and  tlie  next  year  became 
colonel  of  Ne"v  Y^ork  in- 
fantry. He  was  legislated 
out  of  office  by  a  change 
in  the  law  in  1849,  but  was 
afterwards  I'ein.slated,  and 
was  assigned,  over  the  heads 
of  a  number  of  seniors,  to 
tlie  command  of  the  22d 
regimental  di-strict.  In  1851 
he  became  brigadier-gen- 
eral. About  tliis  time  his 
healtli  e.'itirely  broke  down, 
anil  lie  went  to  Kurope,  and 
Gov.  Hunt  apiioinfed  liim 
military  agent  of  the  state, 
with  directions  to  exam- 
ine and  report  upon  what- 
ever might  seem  advantageous  for  the  improvement 
of  the  militia.  He  returned  in  18.53,  and  his  reiioits 
were  submitted  and  approved,  and  afterward  pi-irUed 
as  a  senate  document  (No.  74.  March  2li,  18.53). 
Gen.  de  Peysler  was  among  Die  Hrst  to  urge  thesidj- 
stitutiou  of  a  paid  hre  depai'tment,  witli  stemn  file 
engines,  for  volunleer  organizaliiars.  He  also  ii.seil 
his  influenre  foi'  tlie  oi'L'-aruzaliori  of  a  diseiplincd 
police.  wJiich  was  (he  fonndalion  of  Ihi-  e.xislin"- 
metropolilau  foice.  During  Hie  iii-.>;l  fi-w  yi-ii  i-s  he 
published    a    miniher   of    hisiorie.-d   works.       At  Hie 


outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  went  to  Washington 
and  offered  three  regiments.  Gen.  de  Peysler  early 
became  a  contributor  to  the  magazines,  and  lias 
written  a  large  number  of  books  and  pan)plilets. 
Among  lii.s  important  works  are;  "Life  of  P'ield- 
Marshal  Leoiiai'd  Torstenson  "  (1855),  "Slavehold- 
ers' Hebellion,"  and  "Personal  and  Militarj' History 
of  General  Philip  Kearny,"  When  Myron  II.  Clark 
was  elecled  governor  of  New  York  he  .selected  Gen. 
de  Peysler  for  his  adjutant-genenil,  but  he  soon 
afterward  ri'signed.  In  A|iril,  1866,  he  was  bre- 
vetted  major  generai  by  concuri'ent  resolution  or 
special  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  for  "meritorious  .services  rendered  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  to  the  United  States  prior  to  and 
luriiig  the  civil  war.  He  died  in  New  York  city, 
May   5,    1907. 

de  PEYSTER,  John  Watts,  Jr.,  soldier, 
was  liorn  in  New  York  cil^y,  Dec.  3,  1841,  eldest  son 
of  Gen.  de  Peyster.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
w;u'  he  was  attending  t'olnndiia  College.  In  March, 
1863,  he  joined  the  stall  of  Gen.  Pliili|i  Kearny  as 
volunleer  aide.  He  iiarticipated  in  the  battle  of 
Williamsburg.  He  was  major  of  the  first  New  Y'ork 
artillery,  and  afterward  .served  on  the  stall  of  Gen. 


Pi'ck.  After  iiea,rly  ten  years  of  unremitted  .siitrer- 
ing,  the  consequence  of  arduous  .service  in  the  Held, 
he  died  in  New  "I'ork  city,  April  13,  1873, 

de  PEYSTER,  Frederick,  Jr.,  .soldier,  was 
born  Dec.  13,  1843,  second  son  of  Gen.  de  Peyster. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war,  he  entered  the  Federal  service,  and  did  duty 
both  in  the  line  and  staff,  and  was  with  Gen.  B.  F. 
Butler,  wJien,  with  about  800  men  of  the  8th  New 
York  andOtli  Mas.sachusetts  militia,  heacccm|ilished 
his  celebrated  occupation  of  Baltimore--a  feat  of 
audacity  and  resoluteness  not  exceeded  in  the  war. 
lie  performed  efficient  service  at  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  and  in  the  4th  corps  on  the  Peninsula, 
in  1863,  wdiere  he  suffered  from  an  attack  of  endemic 
fever,  wJiich  ended  in  consumption.  For  hisccaidiict 
at  Bull  liun  he  was  brevetted  major  U.  S.  V.,  and 
colonel  N.  Y^  V.  lie  died  at  the  home  of  his  hither, 
Rose  Hill,  in  the  town  of  lied  Hook,  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  30,  1874. 

de  PEYSTER,  Johnston  Living-ston,  sol- 
dier, was  born  at  Tivoli,  .June  14,  1846.  youngest 
-son  of  Gen.  de  Peyster,  and  is  of  t.iie  eighth  genera- 
lion  of  the  family  in  America..  He  was  educated 
al  private  schools,  by  private  tutors,  at  Highland 
Military  Academy,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  Coliimhia 
Grammar  School,  New  'i'ork  cily.  In  1862  he  raised 
a  majority  ol  company  C,  138tri  New  York  volun- 
teers, Iml,  being  loo  young,  he  did  not  muster  in.  In 
May,  1864,  he  enleritd  the  army  as  .second  lieutenanl, 
biili    Ni-w  'I'oik  vohiiiteca-  lii-avy  arlilleiy;   was  pro- 
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mustered  in.     He  was 
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moted  to  be  first  lieutenant  of  the  same  re"inient 
and  captain  96Ui  New  York  volunteers,  but  was  not 
brevetted  major  and  lieuten- 
ant-colonel U.  S.  v.,  and 
colonel  New  York  volun- 
teers by  the  state,  and  re- 
ceived a  vote  of  thanks  of 
the  city  of  New  Y'ork  in 
1867,  for  hoisting  the  "first 
real  American  "tiaa:"  over 
Kichmond,  April  3,  1865, 
In  1869  he  accompanied 
Maj.-Gen  Sickles,  U.  S. 
minister  to  Spain,  as  mili- 
tary attache  or  aide.  He 
was  four  times  president 
of  the  village  of  Tivoli 
(1886-89),  and  is  trustee 
of  the  New  York  Society 
Library.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly  of  1889, 
serving  on  the  committees 
on  state  cliaritable  insti- 
tutions, agriculture,  and 
roads  and  bridges,  and  was 
re-elected  \ij  a  plurality 
of  659,  his  opponents  being 
Alfred  T.  Ackert  (Dem.) 
and  Walter  F.  Tabor  (Pro- 
hib.).     His  plurality  in  1888  was  499. 

FARKAGUT,  David  Glasgow,  naval  oflicer, 
first  admiral  of  the  IT.  8.  navy,  was  born  at  Camp- 
bell's station,  near  Kno-xville,  Tenn.,  July  5,  1801, 
son  of  George  and  Elizabeth  (Shine)  Farragut.  His 
father  (1755-1817),  a  native  of  Giudadela,  Island  of 
Minorca,  came  to  America  in  1776,  and,  like  Kos- 
ciusko, Steuben,  Pulaski  and  other  Europeans, 
espoused  the  American  cause,  serving  in  the  cavalry 
of  the  Coutinenia!  army,  and  participating  in  many 
engagements,  notably  the  battle  of  Cowpeus,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  saved  the  life  of  Gen.  Washington. 
After  the  war,  he  resided  at  various  places  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Louisiana  ;  was  muster-master  for  the 
district  of  Washington  (eastern  Tennessee),  with  the 
rank  of  major  (1793-93);  entered  the  naval  service 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century;  served  in  1810  as 
sailing-master  of  the  expedition  dispatched  by  Gov. 
William  C.  C.  Claiborne,  of  Louisiana,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  disputed  territory  on  the  gulf  coast  of 
Mis.sissippi  and  Louisiana;  was  for  a  time  magistrate 
of  Pascagoula  county,  and  accompanied  his  friend. 
Gen.  Jackson,  on  his  Indian  campaigns  in  1813-14.  He 
was  married  some  years  after  the  revolution  to  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  John  and  Ellenor  (Mclven)  Shine, 
of  Dobbs  county,  N.  C,  who  bore  him  three  sons  and 
two  daughters.  The  Farragut  family  was  an  old 
one  in  the  Balearic  islands;  the  line  being  traceable 
through  numerous  distinguished  personages  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  Don  Pedro  Ferragut  won 
fame  and  property  tuider  King  lago  I.,  of  Aragon, 
surnamed  El  Conquistador,  in  the  campaigns  against 
the  Moors.  During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies thirteen  representatives  of  the  family  are  re- 
corded councilors  of  the  kingdom  of  Majorca  ; 
three  were  magistrates  of  the  city  of  Palma  ;  one, 
Augustin  Ferragut,  a  noted  theologian,  was  preben- 
dary of  the  cathedral  of  Palma  and  benefactor  of 
the  house  of  repentants  there;  another,  Pablo  Fer- 
ragut, was  topographer  and  historian  of  Majorca, 
and  another,  Capt.  Antonio  Ferragut,  won  distinc- 
tion under  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  becpieathed  his 
property  to  found  a  college,  still  in  existence.  The 
admiral's  grandfather,  Antonio  Ferragut,  son  of 
Jorge  and  Ursula  (Guitai't)  Ferragut,  was  married  to 
Juana  Mesquida,  of  Ciudadela,  whose  surname 
seems  to  have  supplanted  that  of  her  hirsband  in  the 
island  of  Minorca.      In  other  parts  of  Spain,  how- 


ever, representatives  of  the  family  are  still  found  in 
prominent  official  and  eccle.siastical  positions  ;  Qou- 
zolo  Ferragut,  a  native  of  Pollenza,  and  a  member 
of  the  Dominican  order,  was  made  bishop  of  Urgel 
in  1837,  and  of  Yoiza  in  1831,  wliere  he  continued 
until  his  death,  in  1843  ;  duiing  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
can war  of  1898  tiiere  was  an  officer  in  the  Spanish 
naval  service  bearing  tlie  same  family  name.  David 
G.  Farragut,  the  most  illu.strious  of  this  long  and 
notable  line,  never  knew  childhood  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  his  early  years  being  filled  with  wild  adven- 
tures in  the  Indian  country,  and  almost  equally 
hazardous  exploits  with  his  father,  who  seems  to  have 
been  afraid  t)f  nothing  on  sea  or  laud,  "and  fre- 
quently made  voyages  in  small  boats  between  New 
Orleans  and  Havana,  across  Lake  Pontchartrain  and 
on  other  equally  hazardous  routes.  When  scarcely 
eight  years  of  age,  he  lost  his  mother  by  yellow  fever, 
her  death  occurring  in  the  same  house  and  at  the 
same  tiirie  with  that  of  David  Porter,  sailing-master 
in  the  U.  S.  navy  at  New  Orleans,  and  father  of 
Com.  David  Porter,  who,  on  succeeding  to  the 
otHce,  adopted  young  Farragut  into  his  family.  This 
was  the  real  beginning  of  his  naval  caieer  ;  for,  after 
a  little  over  a  year's  schooling  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  Chester,  Pa.,  the  lad  received  an  appointment 
as  midshinman  in  the  navy,  Dec.  10.  1810.  He  made 
his  first  voyage  under  Capt.  Porter  on  the  frigate 
Essex,  and  spent  the  next  two  years,  until  the  out- 
break of  the  war  of  1813,  in  alternate  cruising  and 
attending  school.  When  wai'  was  declared  the  Essex 
was  attached  to  the  small  squadron  brought  together 
in  New  York  harbor,  consisting,  beside  itself,  of  the 
President  and  the  Hornet,  and,  putting  to  sea  at 
once,  opened  hostilities  by  the  capture  of  several 
British  vessels,  among  them  the  Alert  of  20  gims. 
Later,  whilelyingin  the  Delaware  river,  Capt.  Porter 
received  orders  to  join  Com.  Baiuhridge's  squadron 
in  West  Indian  waters,  and  cruise  with  him  in  the 
track  of  British  merchantmen,  or,  failing  to  overtake 
him,  to  act  at  his  own  discretion.  The  result  was 
the  memorable  voyage  of  the  Essex  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  in  course  of  which  it  touched  at  numerous 
islands  of  the  INfarquesas  and  Galapagos  gro\i]DS,  and 
captured  sevei'al  prizes.  Farragut's  account  of  this 
voyage  in  liis  journal  abounds  in  interesting  episodes 
of  adventure  and  prowess,  such  as  characteiize  the 
naval  service  of  that  day.  Finality,  having  run  into 
the  harbor  of  Valparaiso,  the  Essex  was  met  by  the 
British  frigates  Phoebe  and  Cherub,  which  kept  her 
blockadedfor  over  three  months.  Early  in  May  she 
attempted  to  escape,  and  would  probably  have  suc- 
ceeded had  not  he^-  mainmast  gone  by  the  board, 
and  caused  Capt.  Porter  to  attempt  a  return  into  tlie 
harbor.  This  proved  a  fatal  mistake,  and,  if  we  may 
judge  from  Farragut's  statement,  was  a  wholly  un- 
necessary move.  He  says:  "I  consider  o\ir  origi- 
nal and  greate.st  mfstakewas  in  attempting  to  regain 
the  anchorage;  as,  being  greatly  sui^erior  to  the 
enemy  in  sailing  qualities,  I  think  we  should  have 
borne  up  and  run  before  the  wind.  .  .  .  Then 
we  could  .  .  .  have  pas.sed  on,  leaving  both 
vessels  behind,  until  we  had  replaced  our  topmast, 
by  which  time  they  would  have  been  separated,  as, 
unless  they  did  so  it  would  have  been  no  chase,  the 
Cherub  being  a  dull  sailer."  As  it  was.  Porter,  lack- 
ing the  experience  or  the  daring  afterward  displayed 
by  his  illustrious  critic,  found  himself  at  the  mercy 
of  both  English  ships,  and  after  a  tiglu  seldom  ex- 
ceeded for  "pluck  and  gallantry,  and  in  course  of 
which  his  ship  was  nearly  destroyed,  was  obliged  to 
surrender.  Although  little  more  than  tuirteen  years 
of  age,  Farragut  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  this 
action,  being,"to  use  his  own  words,  "a  man  on  oc- 
casions," performing  the  "duties  of  quarter-gunner, 
powder-boy,  and,  in  fact,  did  everything  that  was 
required."     In  his  oflicial  report,  Capt.  Porter  spe- 
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cially  recommended  him  for  bravery,  expressing  re- 
gretthat  lie  was  ' '  too  young  to  be  eligible  for  pro- 
motion." After  the  action  he  volunteered  as  sur- 
geon's assistant,  and,  as  he  says,  ' '  never  earned  Uncle 
Sam's  money  so  faithfully  "  as  then,  rising  at  day- 
break to  arrange  bandages  and  plasters,  and  spend- 
ing most  of  the  day  attending  the  patients  in  various 
ways.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  New  York  he  was 
again  put  to  school  at  Chester,  Pa. ,  this  time  tuider 
a  "  queer  old  individual  named  Neif,"  one  of  Napo- 
leon's famous  old  guard,  who  had  the  original 
method  of  teaching  orally,  and  without  books,  re- 
quiring the  pupils  to  take  notes  and  pass  examina- 
tions. Late  in  N'oveniber,  1814,  he  was  exchanged, 
and  at  once  ordered  to  the  brig  Spark,  one  of  the 
squadron  fitted  out  under  Com.  Porter  to  prey  on 
the  enemy's  commerce.  Peace  having  been  declared 
before  the  fleet  was  ready  for  sea,  his  commission 
was  changed  to  the  razee  Independence,  as  aide  to 
Capt.  William  M.  Crane,  commanding,  which,  ar- 
riving on  the  Barbary  coast  too  late  to  take  part  in 
the  Algerine  war,  crui.sed  through  the  Mediterranean 
sea  on  the  homeward  voyage.  After  passing  the 
winter  in  Boston  harbor,  Farragut  was  transferred 
to  the  Macedonian,  and  later  to  the  Washington, 
Capt.  Creighton,  flag-ship  of  Com.  Chauncey.  "  The 
captain,"  writes  Farragut,  "was  the  greatest  marti- 
net in  the  service.  We  had  what  is  called  a  '  crack 
ship ' ;  that  is,  she  was  in  beautiful  order,  with  the 
greatest  quantity  of  'bright  work,' clean  decks,  and  a 
well-drilled  crew  for  performing  their  duty  with  dis- 
patch. But  all  this  was  accomplished  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  comfort  of  every  one  on  board.  My  experi- 
ence in  the  matter,  instead  of  making  me  a  prose- 
Ij'te  to  the  doctrine  of  the  old  officers  on  this  sub- 
ject, determined  me  never  to  have  a  '  crack  ship,'  if 
it  was  only  to  be  attained  by  such  means."  In  this 
ship,  Farragut  made  a  voyage 
over  the  Mediterranean  during 
1816-17,  meeting  with  numer- 
ous amusing  adventures,  which 
he  graphically  describes  in  his 
journal.  While  at  Naples  the 
ship  was  visited  by  the  emperor 
of  Austria  and  the  king  of 
Naples.  "Everything  was  in 
flue  order  on  board,"  he  writes, 
"  and  a  grand  display  was 
made  to  entertain  our  ilhistii- 
ous  guests.  I  acted  as  inter- 
preter to  the  empei'or  on  that 
occasion.  Prince  Metternich  was 
of  the  party,  and  I  remember 
that  he  lauglied  at  me  during 
our  tour  around  the  ship,  for 
addressing  the  emperor  as  '  mis- 
ter. ' "  It  might  even  be  supposed 
that,  with  his  characteristic  sense  of  humor,  Farra- 
gut was  thus  actually  indulging  in  a  sly  joke  at  ro_y- 
alty's  expense.  At  any  rate  he  proceeds  to  state 
that :  "  The  emperor  was  the  only  one  of  the  party 
whose  appearance  struck  me  as  ridiculous.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  mere  puppet,  was  attired  in  a  white 
coat  with  two  loops  of  .silk  cord  on  each  shoulder, 
buttoned  to  the  collar,  five  large  stars  on  his  breast, 
and  wore  short,  red  breeches,  with  stockings  and 
miliiary  boots.  His  cocked  hat  was  decorated  with 
a  green  plume,  and  he  took  short,  mincing  steps, 
presenting  to  my  yotuhful  mind  altogether  a  silly 
appearance.  The  king  of  Naples  was  a  tall,  raw- 
boned,  common-looking  man."  Excessive  reverence 
does  not  seem  to  h,ave  been  a  failing  of  Farragut's 
character  at  this  time  ;  he  was  also  no  admirer  of 
the  rigid  and  unreasonable  notions  of  discipline  then 
entertained  in  the  n.avy,  which  were  several  times  in 
his  experience  made  the  subject  of  remon.sl ranees  to 
the  navy  department  and  congress,  and  which,  he 


tells  us,  made  the  post  -  captains,  "with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  question  of  life  and  death,  in  the 
absolute  authority  they  assumed,  but  little  in- 
ferior to  the  czar  of  all  the  Russias."  Neither 
does  his  sea -training  seem  to  have  been  the 
best  preparation  in  the  world  for  a  social  favor- 
ite. When  in  Marseilles,  in  the  winter  of  1817, 
he  made  the  acquamtance  of  an  American  family 
by  the  name  of  Fitch,  and  was  several  times  enter- 
tained at  their  hou.se.  On  one  occa,si(m,  at  a  dinner 
party,  he  was,  much  against  his  inclination,  obhged 
to  play  whist.  "Not  getting  along  very  well  with 
my  hand."  he  says,  "the  partyr  showed  great  impa- 
tience, and  I  thought  were  rather  insulting  in  their 
remarks.  One  individual  went  so  far  as  to  dash  his 
cards  on  the  table  in  derision  of  my  play,  when  I 
returned  the  compliment  by  throwing  them  at  his 
head.  I  apologized  to  Mr.  Fitch  and  retired,  much 
mortified  at  being  compelled  to  violate  the  proprie- 
ties of  the  occasion  and  the  feelings  of  my  host,  but 
my  temper  had  been  sorely  tried."  Late  in  1818, 
while  sojourning  at  Pi.sa,  he  was  invited  to  a  ball 
given  by  the  Countess  Martioniinhonor  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany.  Here  again  the  display  was  by 
no  means  calculated  to  excite  admiration  in  this  sin- 
gularly independent  young  ofRcer.  "We  were 
shown"  into  the  supper-room,"  he  says,  "prepared 

for  the  duke  and  his  suite,  and  allowed  to  feast 

our  vision on  the  table.      .      .      .      We  were 

permitted  to  walk  around  the  table,  and  make  our 
exit  on  the  opposite  side."  During  the  evening  he 
records  such  errors  of  his  as  treading  on  the  grand 
duke's  toe  and  catching  his  shoe-buckle  in  the  flounce 
of  the  archduchess'  dress,  and  then,  preparing  to  re- 
tire in  confusion,  only  discovered  his  cocked  hat  ex- 
temporized into  a  foot- warmer  by  the  Countess  Testa. 
"  I  drew  it  to  me  rather  unceremoniously,"  he  says, 
"at  which  she  remarked  that  I  'ought  to  feel  myself 
highly  complimented,  and  should  not  be  offended.' 
To  which  I  replied,  '  Madam,  it  might  be  so  consid- 
ered in  your  country,  but  not  in  mine,'  "  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1817,  Rev.  Charles  Folsom,  chaplain  of  the 
Washington,  having  been  appointed  U.  S.  consul  at 
Tunis,  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  the  young  mid- 
shipman in  order  that  he  might  continue  his  studies, 
wdiich  constant  sea-duty  had  seriously  interrupted, 
and  for  nearly  a  year  thereafter  he  I'esided  at  Tunis, 
perfecting  his  knowledge  of  modern  languages,  ht- 
erature  and  mathematics,  also  traveling  extensively 
in  the  Barbary  states  and  southern  Europe.  In  De- 
cember, 1818,  he  reported  for  duty  at  Messina,  Sicily, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1819  was  appointed  acting  lieutenant 
on  the  brig  Shark.  "I  consider  it  a  great  advan- 
tage," he  writes,  "to  obtain  command  young,  having 
observed,  as  a  general  thing,  that  persons  who  come 
into  authority  late  in  life  shrink  from  responsibility, 
and  often  break  down  under  its  weight."  After 
cruising  in  the  Mediterranean  for  about  a  year  he 
was  ordered  home  to  pass  examinations  for  a  full 
commis.sion,  and,  finding  no  war  ship  ready  to  sail 
for  the  United  States,  took  passage  in  the  merchant- 
man America.  Within  a  few  days'  sail  of  their  des- 
tination they  fell  iu  with  a  Colombian  brigof-war, 
and  the  captain,  supposing  it  to  be  a  pirate,  gave 
over  the  command  to  Farragut,  who  prepared  to  de- 
fend himself  to  the  last  extremity.  'The  ship's  mis- 
.sion  proved  to  be  merely  a  recjuest  to  take  charge  of  a 
packet  of  letters,  but  theallair  served  well  lo  display 
the  young  olficer's  powers  and  cool-headedness. 
Passing  his  examination,  none  too  well  to  s\iit  his 
ambition,  he  was  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  sta- 
ti(med  atNorfolk,  Va.,  where  he  nrade  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  lady  he  afterwaid  married.  In  jMay, 
1823,  he  w^as  ordered  to  the  sloop-of-war  .Tohn  Adams, 
which  conveyed  U.  S.  minister  .Joel  R.  Poinsett  to 
Mexico,  and  on  his  return  was   transferred  to  the 
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schooner  Greyhound,  of  Cora,  Porter's  fleet,  sent 
against  the  pirates  in  West  Indian  waters.  In  the 
latter  expedition  he  distinguished  himself  in  several 
hazardous  encounters,  principally  in  command  of 
landing  parties,  and  through  numerous  romantic  and 
ludicrous  adventures  svicceeded  in  driving  them  from 
their  haunts,  and  practically  destroying  some  of  their 
best  bases  of  supply.  He  also  narrowly  escaped  llje 
yellow  fever,  which  carried  off  twenty-three  out  of 
the  twenty-flve  officers  attacked,  and  after  a  brief 
vi.sit  to  his  family  at  New  Orleans,  again  went  to  sea 
on  the  Ferret.  On  this  ship,  in  July,  1823,  he  ob- 
tained his  first  command  after  some  difficulty  in  over- 
coQiing  Com,  Porter's  scruples  against  an  apiiearance 
of  partiality  and  his  rule  fixing  promotions  by  seni- 
ority in  service,  and  during  the  next  two  years  was 
on  duty  mostly  in  the  direction  of  convoying  mer- 
chant ships  through  the  Gulf  of  Jloxico,  as  a'guard 
against  iiirates.  He  finally  returned  to  Washington, 
where  he  was  for  several  weeks  veiy  ill  with  yellow 
fever,  and  in  August,  1825,  shortly  after  his  recovery, 
he  received  the  lieutenant's  commis.siou  for  which  he 
had  vainly  worked  and  waited  during  several  years. 
On  this  point  he  wittilj'  remarks:  "One  might  suppo.se 
that  these  events  of  my  life  passed  lightly  by;  on 
the  contrarj',  I  liad  always  to  contend  with  the  bur- 
den first  imposed  on  me  by  Com.  Porter's  saying 
that  I  was  'too  young  for  promotion.'  Although 
that  remark  was  made  just  after  the  action  of  the 
Essex,  I  never  appeared  to  get  any  older  in  the  eyes 
of  the  government  or  my  commander,  and  conse- 
quently had  to  contend  inch  by  inch,  as  opportuni- 
ties presented,  with  men  of  riper  age  and  apparently 
more  entitled  to  the  jilaces  sought.  Still,  my  good 
star  prevailed  in  this  instance,  and  it  is  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  thi'se  trials  that  1  have  always  felt  myself 
indebted  for  whatever  professional  reputation  I  "have 
attained,"  Immediately  after  his  promotion  he  was 
ordered  to  the  frigate  Brandywine,  Capt,  Charles 
Morris,  which  had  been  designed  to  convey  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette  to  France.  This  ship,  which  was 
one  of  the  fastest  vessels  in  the  world,  made  the  voy- 
age in  twenty-five  daj-s,  although  she  sprang  a  leak 
the  first  night  out,  thus  necessitating  the  throwing 
over  of  3,000  shot  and  some  other  stores.  Upon 
his  return  in  May,  1826,  Farragut  located  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  where  his  wife,  a  great  sufferer  from 
neuralgia,  was  placed  under  the  care  of  an  eminent 
practitioner,  and  lie  himself  attended  lectures  in  Yale 
college.  In  the  following  October  he  was  stationed 
on  the  receiving-ship  Alert  at  Norfolk,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  two  years,  meantime  establishing  and 
conducting  a  school  for  the  boy.s,  many  of  whom  did 
not  know  their  letters.  He,  however,  discovered 
great  ability  as  a  teacher,  and  his  charges  made  such 
rapid  progress  as  to  elicit  from  Sec.  Southard  "  one 
of  the  few,  the  veiy  few,  compliments  I  ever  re- 
ceived from  the  nav}' department  or  its  head."  From 
October,  1838,  to  December,  1829,  he  was  executive 
officer  of  the  sloop-of-war  Vandalia,  which  cruised 
in  Brazilian  waters  during  the  revolution  culminat- 
ing in  the  independence  of  the  Argentine  republic  ; 
witnessing  the  festivities  incident  upon  the  marriage 
of  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  I.,  of  Brazil,  to  his  .second 
wife,  Donna  Amelia  Augusta,  daughter  of  Prince 
Eugene,  duke  of  Leuchtenburg,  and  being  presented 
at  court  with  other  American  officers.  Finally  an 
affection  of  the  eyes,  due  to  a  partial  sun  stroke  in 
Tunis  in  1818,  had  so  undermined  his  health  that  he 
was  obliged  to  obtain  a  furlough  and  return  home 
for  treatment,  taking  pas.sage  on  tlie  brig  Barnegat 
for  Boston,  Off  cape  St,  Hoque  they  were  cha.sed 
by  a  supposed  pirate  craft,  and  by  Farragut's  direc- 
tion mounted  their  entire  armament,  four  18-poiuider 
carronades,  while  all  hands  "cut  up  their  flannel 
shirts  for  cylinders,"  and  prepared  to  give  battle  with 
"  twenty- four  pounds  of  powder  and  a  quantity  of 


musket-balls  and  spike-nails,"  Fortunately  the  Bar- 
negat outsailed  her  pursuer,  and  the  circumstance 
served  only  to  furnish  "something  to  talk  about  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  voyage,"  Arriving  in  Norfolk 
after  a  voyage  of  tifi.y  tlays,  he  was  stationed  for 
seventeen  months  on  "the  receiving-.ship  Congress  ; 
being  ordered  to  the  frigate  Java  in  August,  1831, 
and  transferred  to  the  Natchez  with  the  commission 
of  first  lieutenant  in  December,  1833,  He  person- 
ally selected  the  Natchez'  crew  from  the  receiving- 
ship,  and  setting  sail  on  Jan,  3,  1833,  ran  into  the 
port  of  Charleston,  under  orders  to  compel  observ- 
ance of  the  U.  S,  revenue  laws,  threatened  by  the 
South  Carolina  nullificationists  Their  presence 
w\as,  however,  by  no  means  hostilely  construed,  so- 
cial events  occupying  most  of  the  officers'  time.  In- 
deed, says  Farragut,  "our  boats  were  generally  em- 
ployed in  bringing  company  on  board,  and  we  en- 
tertained our  visitors  with  music  and  dancing,"  On 
March  26th  the  ship  set  out  on  the  return  to  Nor- 
folk, arriving  within  a  week 
with  Gen.  Scott  as  a  pas- 
senger, and  after  about 
one  month's  delay  made 
sail  for  its  new  station  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil.  At 
the  end  of  about  nine 
months,  in  course  of  which 
they  had  touched  at  Per- 
nambuco,  Babia,  Monte- 
video, Rio  Janeiro  and 
other  ports,  Farragut  was 
transferred  to  the  command 
of  the  schooner  Boxer, 
in  which  he  started  for 
home,  June  8,  1834.  On 
tlieir  arrival  the  .sJiip  was 
laid  up,  and  her  com- 
mander, being  allowed  a 
leave  of  absence  on  shore, 
was  during  the  next  four  years  on  duty  in  "every 
naval  court-martial  held  at  Norfolk."  From  Aug. 
7,  1838,  to  Jan.  13,  1839,  he  commanded  the  sloop 
Erie,  cruising  along  the  Mexican  coast,  and  witness- 
ing such  naval  operations  of  the  Franco-Mexican 
war  as  the  blockade  of  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
the  fall  of  the  supposedly  impregnable  castle  of  San 
Juan  de  Ulloa,  on  which  he  made  copious  notes  and 
observations.  After  his  return  he  was  for  two  years 
on  land-furlough,  having  no  regular  official  duties 
outside  of  naval  courts-martial,  and  literally  devot- 
ing his  entire  time  to  the  care  of  his  invalid  wife  un- 
til her  death,  Dec.  27,  1840.  "No  more  striking 
illustration  of  his  gentleness  of  character  is  shown," 
saj'S  his  son,  "than  in  Farragut's  attentiiai  to  his 
invalid  wife.  His  tenderness  in  contributing  to  her 
every  comfort,  and  catering  to  every  whim,  through 
sixteen  years  of  suffering,  forms  one  of  the  brightest 
spots  in  the  history  of  his  domestic  life."  He  fur- 
ther quotes  the  remark  of  a  lady  of  Norfolk  that: 
"When  Capt.  Farragut  dies,  he  should  have  a  monu- 
ment reaching  to  the  skies  made  by  every  wife  in  the 
city  contributing  a  stone  to  it."  Having  applied  for 
sea  service  he,  on  Feb.  33,  1841,  received  appoint- 
ment as  executive  officer  of  the  Delaware,  and  made 
another  cruise  in  Brazilian  waters,  being  on  his  re- 
turn, on  Sept.  27th  following,  commissioned  com- 
mander. "I  proceeded  at  once,"  he  writes  on  tak- 
ing command,  "to  overhaul  her  and  rig  ship  with 
all  possible  dispatch,"  and  his  splendid  seamanship 
was  never  better  demonstrated  than  in  then  devising 
a  method  of  placing  the  "  half  tops  "  in  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  instead  of  "from  four  hours  to 
half  a  day,"  as  previou.sly.  During  his  sojourn  in 
South  American  waters  he  made  numerous  observa- 
tions of  interest,  and  among  other  notable  charac- 
ters met  Juan  Manuel  de  Rosas,  the  Argentine  die- 
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laior,  ill  wliosc  family  lie  \s'iis  rt'iieatcdly  eiitertaiued 
Uii  Juiit  1.  1842,  1r-  was  liaiisferred  to'tlif  comiimiid 
of  tlie  Decalur,  and  iu  Xdvc-mljer  folldwiiiy;  set  out 
(111  the  ix-liira  voyage,  aiTiviiig  at  Nijrfoll<  Feb.  IS, 
1S4:1  '■  This  cruise  under  Com.  ]\I(irris,"  he  says, 
"was  one  of  great  interest  lo  the  navy;  it  was  Ihe 
first  elliirt  of  tlie  old  ollieors  to  e.xerei.so  in  naval  tac- 
ties  b}'  the  squadron,  aliimsl  aliandoned  siuee  ]Hf2." 
On  his  return  he  went  to  Washingtnn  "in  older  lo 
olitaiu  some  einployment  if  possililu,"  liiit  rclales 
that  Abel  P.  Upshur,  I  lion  secretaiy  of  the  navy, 
laughed  at  his  "  prelonsiuns  for  retaining  coiniiiand 
of  the  Decatur,  which  was  destined  for  the  coast  of 
Africa."  This  method  of  Ircaling  ellicient  officers 
in  the  service  may  have  been  perfectly  usual,  Farra- 
gut's  abilities  may  have  been  underrated  or  his  seu- 
siliilities  over  keen,  yet  his  journal  abounds  in  com- 
plaints of  the  iiijiislice  dinie  him  by  his  supei'iors, 
whom,  in  turn,  he  frecdy  erilicizes.  In  April,  1H44, 
Ire  was  apiioinled  e.xeeiilive   othcer  nf   IhePenn.syl- 
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vania,  of  which  he  lalcr  bi^caiiie  eoniiiiaiidi'r,  suc- 
ceeding Capt.  Smi]iit,  and  was  I  hen  made  second 
officer  of  the  Norfolk  navy  yard  under  Com.  Wil- 
kinson. The  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war  found  him 
again  making  application  for  a  command,  iirgiiiLi'  as 
a  ground  of  fitness  for  active  service  his  previous 
experience  in  gulf  waters  and  among  S|iaiiisli  peo- 
ples. "I  urged,"  he  sa)-s,  "lliat  I  could  lake  Ihe 
c;istle  of  San  .Iiian  with  Ihe  Pennsylvania  and  two 
.sloops-of-war  like  the  Saiviloga,  for  which  declara- 
tion I  came  very  near  being  ruled  out  as  a  mono- 
maniac.  I  was  willing  to  lake  the  inferior  ]iosilion 
of  executive  officer  on  board  the  Pennsylvania,  that 
I  might  have  the  duly  of  organizing  her  cri-w  for 
the  fight  ;  but  it  was  not  iierinitteil,  and  I  did  not 
obtain  command  of  Ihe  Saratoga  iinlil  Febnuiry, 
1847."  'i'akiui  as  a  wdiole,  it  is  not  rcinark.ablc  I  hat 
Farragutcalls  this  cruise  the  "  most  morlifying  "  in 
liis  experience.  He  arrived  in  time  to  find  thecastle 
in  tlie  hands  of  the  U.  S.  army,  not  the  navy,  and, 
aQimadverliiu;-  severely  on  the  misleailing  statement 
otan  English  officer.  Ih.al  "the  castle  could  sink  all 
the  shiiis  in  Ihe  world,"  procei-ds  to  remark  that  Ihe 
nav3'  had  there  missed  an  unpreeedenled  opjjortii- 
nity,  as  a  result  of  whii4i,  of  the  officers  concerned, 
"  not  one  will  ever  wear  an  admiral's  Hag."  Added 
to  this  annoyance,  he  nearly  died  of  yellow  fever, 
and,  having  had  a  clash  with  Com.  i\I.  (','.  Pcrrj^,  was 
asslLoied  to  ribsciire  and  ingloriousdnlies.  lie  finally 
petitioned  lo  be  relie\-ed  of  his  command,  and  reach- 
ing New  ^  ork  after  about  one  year's  absence  was 
returned  lo  his  formiu-  position  in  the  Norfolk  navy 
yard.  In  October,  ]n,"jl),  with  four  other  officers,  he 
•was  ordered  to  draw  up  a  book  of  ordnance  rcnnla- 
tions  for  the  navy— a  task  wliiclj  occiijjicd  in  all 
eighfe.-n  monlhs.  flii-allj- lo  hi,  dis._nisl,  "many  (.f 
Ihe  be-l  fealures  wr-ie  ovi'iriilerl  and  sirieken  oni,  as 
were  ,a|.o  lln-  d  i;i  \\  iii;j  ,,  \\\n,-\i  we  con-idercil  line 
illii^tralion,.      .      .      ,      Those  «ho  liavl  the   power  " 


he  continues,  "called  u  new  board  ten  years  after, 
and  made  a  few  neces.sary  changes  lo  suit  the  intro- 
duction of  sleani  and  heavy  guns,  and  the  names  of 
the  original  board  were  obliterated.  ...  I  do 
not  care  for  the  praise  that  such  a  volume  might  win, 
but  I  despise  the  spirit  that  prompts  those  who  have 
a  little  temporai-y  povvei-  about  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment  to  ])iijloin  the  credit  due  to  others."  In  18ij4 
he  petitioned  for  an  appointment  as  U.  S.  repi-e.seu- 
t:iti\e  lo  obseiAi'  Ihe  iiaval  opei-ations  of  theCi-imcau 
war,  but  was  instead  assigned  to  the  duty  of  eslab- 
lishing  the  navy  yard  at  Mare  Island,  in  Han  Pablo 
bay,  i'al.  Tlie-re  he  remained  until  .July,  1858,  de- 
voiing  his  energies  to  the  work  and  strictly  refrain- 
ing from  inlcrferenee  of  luiy  kind  in  local  affair.s, 
B3'  this  wise  policy  he  mainlairied  the  strict  neu- 
trality of  Ihe  I'l'dcral  government  in  Ihe  I  roubles  fol- 
lowing the  high  handed  aels  of  the  vigilance  com- 
mittee of  1850,  and  thus,  likely,  saved  the  slate  from 
the  ljori-ors  of  civil  war.  At  the  end  of  his  term  of 
appointment  he  was  summoned  home  and  a.s.signcd 
to  Ihe  newly  coiii|)leled  cruiser  Prooklyn,  which  lie 
comniiiided  on  her  trial  tri]),  and  lalcr  on  an  ex- 
It  nd(  d  cruise  in  Ihe  gulf  of  ]\lexii'o,  conveying  U.  S. 
Alimsb  r  liobert  M.  Mtdvane  lo  various  jioinis  along 
IIk  ioisI,  as  his  official  duties  led  liini.  When  ac- 
(  iisi  d  of  havini;'  I  hiis  conscnlcd  lo  be  at  the  beck  of 

I  nil  le  ci\iliaii,"  he  n-plicd,  charaeteiislically,  that 
h  w  old  ral  her  be  subject  lo  the  dircclions  of  an 
iiili  111   I  lit  man  api>oinlcd  by  Ifie  govci'iimcnt,  for  a 

I  iii[i     I,  and  ( .ccount   of  his  qualifications,  than 

lo  b(    iindiu'  some  old   fool"  whose  only  meiit  was 

111  il  lie  had  been  in  the  navy  all  liis  life."     Yet  the 

^  iMinmi'iil's   aelioii    in    similarly    jilacing  !i  junior 

IIk  (  1  ver  him,  \\  hen  the  Drooklyii  wasdcsignated  lo 
(  ii\(\  III  exploringjiarly  for  a  proposed  route  across 
till  isihmns  of  Cliiriqiii,  met  willi  his  jironqit  and 
vigorous  resentment.  ll(!  was  accordingly  relieved 
in  (Jctolier,  IKIjIJ,  and  returning  from  As|iin\vall  to 
Norfolk,  reniaiiic(l  on  waiting  orders  until  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  w.ar.  Allhoiigli  a  soulherner  by 
liiilli  and  by  all  the  lies  of  blooil  and  friendship,  his 
loyalty  to  tiie  old  tlag  iiiidcr  wdiicli  Ik;  had  served  so 
long  made  him,  Ihrough  all  the  jieriodof  secessionist 
agitation,  a  firm  opponent  of  the  armed  I'esislarice  he 
foresaw  as  inevitable.  On  I. hi'  other  hand,  it  has  been 
slated,  a  [leaeeablc  wilhdrawal  of  the  southern  states 
would  likely  lane  ioiind  him  among  his  friends. 
"God  forbid,"  was  his  ^-(jiislaiit  pira^'cr,  "  tnat  I 
should  raise  my  hand  against  the  South."  Yet  when 
Virginia  [lassed  the  ordinance  of  secession  and  the 
forts  and  arsenals  were  seized,  he  openly  declared 
that  Pres.  IJncolii  was  fully  jiistitied  in  calling  for 
trooijs.  The  iinmiiient  esiiangemeut  from  all  his 
a.ssociates  conscqiii-nt  on  his  loyalist  o)iiiiionsled  liim, 
on  April  19,  IHGI,  to  remove  from  Norfolk,  and 
thereafter,  urilil  the  close  of  the  war,  liis  family  re- 
sided at  Ilastings-on-IIiidson.  In  this  quiet  retreat 
Farragut  himself  remained  for  nearly  a  year,  .see- 
ing no  ollieial  service  .save  on  the  naval  retiring 
tiiiard  convened  in  Brooklyn.  jVIeantime  Ids  ener- 
getic sjiirit  chafed  with  impatience  at  enforced  idle- 
iK«s  wdien  there  was  work  doing  for  his  country, 
and,  while  cagi-rly  awaiting  Lis  turn,  ]ictitioiicd  the 
government  for  a  command  to  follow  and  ovei-fake 
the  Confederate  cnii.ser  Sumter,  regarding  the  move- 
menls  of  wiii(4i  he  had  very  well-di-fined  ideas.  The 
governmeiil,  however,  was  alri'ady  considering  the 
advisability  of  apjiointiiig  him  to  a  iniicli  wider  field 
— the  command  of  the  proji;cled  westfu-n-gulf  block- 
ading sipiadron.  Finally,  on  Jan.  '.),  18(i2,  lie  was 
ofllcially  informed  of  bis  appointment  to  this  im- 
porlant  triisl,  and  on  Feb.  2d  he  sailed  on  the  steam 
sloop  Ilarlford  from  IIani|iton  Poads,  arriving  at 
Ihe  appoiiiled  rendezvous.  Ship  Island,  in  scveiileen 
days.  His  fleet,  ciaisisling  of  six  war  sleamers,  six- 
teen gunboats,  twenty-one  nioriar  vesscds,  nndercom- 
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niand  of  Com.  David   D.  Porter,  iuid  tive   supply 
sliips,  was  the  largest  tliat  had  ever  sailed  under  the 
American  flau'.    Yet  the  task  assigned  him.  the  pass- 
ing of  the  forts  below  New  Orleans,  the  capture  of 
the  city,  and  the   opening   of   the  Jlississippi   river 
through   its  entire  length,  was  one  of  dilheultj'  un- 
precedented iu  the  history  of  naval   warfare.      Ar- 
rived ;>..t  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  real  worlv  began 
in  the  attempt  to  force  an  entrance  over  the  bar  with 
the  larger  vessels  of  his  squadron.     Oue.theColo- 
raiio,  drawing  tweutj'-two  feet  of  water,  had  to  be 
left  outside;  and  three  others,  the  Broolclyu,  Pensa- 
cola  and  ]\Iississi[ipi,  were  towed  with  great  delay 
and   labor  througli  a  foot  of  mud.      Meantime,  on 
April  8tli,  Capt.  Gerdes  had,  by  Farrag\it's  orders, 
made  a  complete  triangulation  of  the  river  shore  below 
the  forts,  and  on  the  18th  the  mortar  schooners,  their 
masts  dresseil  with  bushes  to  conceal  their  positions 
behind  the  thick  woods,  opened  fire  on  the  fortifica- 
tions.    After  over  a  week  of  steady  work,  in  course 
of  which  nearly  6, 01)0  shells  were  thrown,  no  appre- 
ciable damage  wasdone  to  the  defenses  of  the  enemy, 
nor  were  any  of  his  guns  silenced.     Farragut's  dis- 
trust of  the  mortar  service  seemed  fully  jastified  by 
this  result,  as  iu  his  opinion  they  had  .served  only  to 
warn  the  Confederates  of  the  impending  attack,  and 
during  the  delay  the  other  vessels  of  his  fleet  had 
suffered  mucli  from  the  swiftness  of  the  current,  sev- 
eral of  them  parting  their  anchor  cables  and  incur- 
ring considerable  damage  by  collision.     Several  fire- 
rafts — flat-boats  piled  high  with  pitch-pine  timber 
and  ignited — had  also  been  sent  down  the  river,  but 
by  constant  watchfulness  all  had  either  been  grap- 
pled and  beached  or  floated  harmlessly  out  to  sea. 
In   this   period   of   delay  ha  employed  the  time  in 
clo.sely  inspecting  and  preparing  his  ve.s.sels  for  the 
contemplated  ascent  of  the  river,  and  fssued  orders, 
which  were  mo.st  precise  and  carefully  con.sidered, 
for  meeting  every  pos.sible  emergency.     The  heavy 
chain  .stretched  acro.ss  the  river  between  Port   .Jack- 
son and  the  eastern  shore  was  cut  amid  a  storm  of 
shot  and  shell  in  the  night  of   April  20,  by  Capt. 
Henry  H.  Bell,  and  even  amid  his  engrossing  tasks 
Parnigut  found  time  to  feel  anxiety  for  his  lieutenant, 
writiu'g  in  his  journal  shortly  after:   "  I  was  as  glad 
to  see  Bell  on  his  return  as  if'he  had  been  my  boy.    I 
was  up  all  night,  and  could  not  sleep  until  he  got 
back  to  the  ship."     At  last,  shortly  before  4  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  April  24th,  the  squadron  set  out 
on  its  hazardous  attempt  to  pass  the  torts  that  had  in 
1815  defied  the  British  fleet  for  nine  days,  and  even  at 
that  late  date  were  considered  impassalile.     The  at- 
tack was  made  in  two  columns;  the  right  led  by  Capt. 
Theodorus  Bailey  with  eight  vessels,  including  the 
Cayuga,  Pensaco'la  and  Missis.sippi,  and  the  left  by 
Farragut,  with  the   Hartford,  Brooklyn,  Richmond 
and  six  others,  while  Porter  brought  up  the  rear 
with  six  gunboats,  under  orders  *o  take  up  a  posi 
tion  where  he  could  pour  iu  an  enfilading  fire  while 
the  others  pa.ssed  the  foits.      The  first  of  the  ships 
had  scarcely  passed  the  hulks  supporting  the  severed 
chain  across  the  stream  when  both   forts — Jackson 
and  St,  Philip— opened  on  her  with   a  furious  tire. 
Meantime  Porter's  mortars  had  ojiened  on  Fort  Jack- 
son from  below%  and  the  two  divisions  of  Farragut's 
fleet,  so  soon  as  the  works  were  in  ran.ire,  began  pour- 
inifin  grape  and  canister.  Amid  thedeafVuing  thunder 
of"  over  200  guns  they  moved  steadily  on  at  fidl 
steaiu,  the  siglial   "close  action"  blazing  fronr  the 
Hartford's  main-top.     "The  white  smoke  rose  and 
heaved  in  vast  volumes  along  the  shuddering  waters, 
and  one  of  the  wildest  scenes  in  the  history  of  war 
had   now   commenced.      .     .     •      Louder  than  re- 
doubled thunders  the  heavy  guns  sent  their  deafen- 
ing roar  throueh  the  gloom,  not  in  distinct  explo- 
sions, but  in  one  long,   wild,  protracted  crash,   as 
though  the  ribs  of  nature  were  breaking  in  flnal  con- 
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vulsion  "      After  passing  beyond  the  range  of  St,, 
Pliilip,  Capt.  Bailey's  division   engaged  in  a  desper- 
ate encounter   with   eleven    Confederate    gunboats, 
wliicli  were  destroyed  one  after  anotljer  amid  prodi- 
gies of  valor  on  bolfi  sides.     But  one  Federal  ve.s.sel, 
tlie  Varuna,  was  lost,  although  three  others  were  so 
badly  damaged  a,s  to  turn   back  and  float  helplessly 
down  the  river.      The  greatest  loss  of  life  (thirty- 
seven)  occiu-red   on   tlie"Pen.sacola,  while  the  Hart- 
ford, Cayuga  and  Brooklyn  escaped  as  by  a  miracle 
from  the  gravest  dangeis.     At  one  time  the  Hart- 
ford ran  aground,  and  was  set   on  fii'e  by  a  fiie  raft 
pushed  against  her  by  the   ram  Manassas;  only  the 
coolness  of   the  commander  and  the  perfect  disci- 
pline of  the   crew  saving  her  from  certain  destruc- 
tion.    The  Mana.s.sas  was  almost  inimediately  after 
riddled   hy   shot   from   the    Mi,ssi.ssip|ii,   and    then, 
boarded  and  set   on  fire,  she  drifted  down  the  ciu'- 
rent  and  blew  up  opposite  Fort  Jackson.     "  When 
the  sun  struggled   up  through  the  morning  mist," 
says  Headley,  "he  looked  down  on  a  scene  never  to 
be  forgotten  while  naval  deeds  are  honored  by  the 
nation.       There    ]nj     the    forts    with    the     rebel 
flags  still  flying,  but  their  doom  was  sealed.     And 
there,  driven  ashore  or  wrecked  or  captuied  were 
the  enemy's   gunboats,   which   had    tieen    brought 
down  to  a.ssist  the  forts  in  demolishing  our  fleet." 
Our  total  loss  in   this  unparalleled  condoat  was  171, 
Capt.  John  '\Vill<insou,  of  the  Confederate   navy,  in 
speaking  of  tliis  stu'piising  feat,  says  •   "Most  of  us 
belonging  to  that  little  naval  fleet  knew  that  Adm. 
Fariagut   woidd   dare   to  attempt   what   any   man 
would,"  but  all  authorities  agree  that  "had  the  pas- 
.sage  been   attempted  in   liroad   daylight  Ifje  Union 
fleet  woidd  have  s\istained  a  fearful  lo,ss,"     The  im- 
portance of  the  victory  was  also  very  great  :  its  im- 
mediate result  being  to  prevent  Napoleon  III.  from 
recognizing   the   Confederacy  and    taking   steps   to 
raise  the  blockade,  as  had  been   his  intention.     Con- 
tinuing at  once  to  New  Orlean.s,  Farrag\U  demanded 
its  immediate  surrender,  and  after  several  days  of 
vexatious   correspondence  with   the   mayor,  which 
necessitated  the  threat  of  bombardment,  he  raised 
the  stars  and  stripes  again  above  the  custom-house 


and  city  hall.  This  event  was  closely  followed  by 
the  capitulalion  of  forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip, 
and  within  a  week  the  forces  under  Gen.  Btitler  had 
occupied  New  Orleans.  At  this  time  Farragut's  de- 
sire was  to  proceed  at  once  to  Ihe  attack  on  Jfobile, 
Ala.,  and  he  hence  abandoned  his  contemplated  at- 
tack'on  the  strong  defenses  of  Vicksburg,  and  re- 
turned to  New  Orleans.  There  he  received  orders 
to  contin\ie  in  the  Mississippi  until  the  river  was 
opened  to  the  Federal  fleet  through  its  entire  len.eth. 
He  accordingly  proceeded  to  Vicksburg,  taking 
Grand  Gulf  in  passinc,  and,  having  run  by  the  bat- 
teries, joined  Com.  Charles  H.  Davis'  fleet  of  iron- 
clads above  the  city.     The  expedition  failed,  how- 
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ever,  from  non-support  by  the  land  forces,  and  on 
Jidy  151  h  he  again  ran  past  the  city  and  returned  to 
New  Orleans.  '  The  next  day  congress,  in  recogni- 
tiiiu  uf  liis  exi'f;|iii(inal  services,  created  tlie  riudi  of 
rear-:ulniiral  fur  his  expn/ss  l«-iietit.  He  was  also  the 
first  In  reeeive  Ihe  title  (if  \ii'i-  admiral  on  Dec.  2i, 
lylj4,  and  of  admind  (in  .July  :^."i,  IMWi.  The  remain- 
der of  tlie  year  1WIJ2  was  passed  in  the  river  witli  small 
engagements  at  various  points,  and  the  capture  of 
such  strongholds  as  Corpus  Cliristi,  Sabine  Pass  and 
Galveslon,  and  when,  early  in  ls;i;:i.  arrangemenls 
had  Ijeen  perfected  for  cd-operalid]!  of  the  army  and 
navv.  F.ai-ra-m,  returned  to  I  lie  task  of  rc(lucing 
Vickshurg.  (Jn  .March  1 4-,  Isii;;,  wilh  two  ships  he 
SUCCei/ded  in  i-iiimim;  Ihe  gaunllet  of  ll)e  balli.-ries 
at  Port  Hudson,  bmr  milesdn  extent;  all  his  otln-r 
vessels  suffering  seveicly  in  Ihe  attem|il,  and  the 
fine  frigate  Mississippi,  having  run  agi'oiiiid,  was 
blown  up  bv  lier  comm.indcr.  AVith  the  Hartford 
and  AlhaUvjss  he  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  Ked 
river  for  over  two  in(.inths,  effectually  cutting  (jII  the 
Coiifederale  supplies,  and  later  co-operating  with 
Gen.  Banks  in  the  investment  of  P(ji-t  Hudson,  as- 
sisted in  its  capture  on  July  0th  After  about  five 
months  in  Xew  York,  awaiting  the  refitting  of  hia 
squadron,  he  returneil  lo  the  command  of  the  Gulf 

squadron,  and  in  the  following  sii ler  completed 

his  preparations  t(j  co-opeiale  wilh  Gen.  Gordon 
Granger  in  the  capture  of  ilohile.  On  Aug.  oth  he 
steamed  past  the  balteries  in  llie  bay  to  a  point  di- 
rectly opposite  the  city,  thus  repeating  in  daring  and 
brilliancy  hia  achievement  in  Ihe  Mississiijpi  Ijelow 
New  Orleans  over  two  years  belore.  It  was  in  this 
fight,  and  afler  the  sinking  of  the  ironclad  Te- 
cnmsen,  Ihat  Farragut  I'lshed  himself  lo  the  rigging 
of  the  Hartford,  hr(^ke  from  his  [ilaee  in  the  line  ami 
hurried  to  put  his  vessel  in  tin;  van  of  the  Heet.  The 
coolness  and  determinal  ion  of  this  m.inoiiiver,  exe- 
cuted in  a  se.Li  liiiig  liie  in  the  fiice  of  the  greatest 
danger,  in-pired  the  whole  lle-et  wilh  conti(l(aic(;  and 
saved  the  day.  As  at  Xew  (Jrleans,  the  Confederate 
fleet  was  entirely  destroyed,  even  including  the  ram 
Tennessee,  which,  defying  the  fire  of  the  fleet  and 
menacing  the  flag-slji|)  with  clestrnciion,  was  finally 
compelled  to  surrender  by  the  inonitms  with  their 
terrilile  IJahlgreu  guns.  One  of  the  bjrts.  Fort  Mor- 
gan, held  out  for  tiireedays,  but  Farragnt's  dash  had 
rendered  resistance  useless,  and  aclually  crushed 
the  last  hope  of  the  Confederatesiu  the  Gulf  waters. 
Shortly  after  this  achievement  he  was  relieved  i^f  his 
command  at  his  (jwn  re(pjest,  and  in  December  was 
given  a  grand  (ovation  in  New  York  city,  and  a  gdft 
of  $.jO,o6o  to  purchase  a  house  there.  Later  he  ac- 
cepted a  teni|Hjrary  command  in  the  Jannis  river, 
Virginia,  where  he  was  stationed  at  the  time  of  the 
fall'of  Richmond.  In  1808  Adm.  Farragut  sailed 
from  Brooklyn  in  the  frigate  Franklin,  and  com- 
manded the  Eur'jpean  sipradron  for  about  a  year. 
During  this  perieid  he  visited  many  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  and  touched  at  several  stations  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  being  receive(l  with  distinguished  honor 
by  rulers  and  people  wherever  he  landed.  The  sul- 
tan of  Turkey  accorded  liirn  an  honor  previously 
reserved  exclusively  for  royalty — permitting  him  to 
pass  the  Dardanelles  in  a  war-ship.  Shortly  after 
his  return  from  this  trip,  failing  health  compelled  his 
retirement  from  active  service,  Adm.  Farragut'a 
was  an  exceptional  character,  not  only  in  its  strength, 
but  also  in  its  gentleness  anfl  deep  feeling.  His  re- 
ligious faith  was  childlike  and  sincere.  In  his  fam- 
ily life  he  was  the  indulgent  father  and  the  devoted 
husband;  on  ship-board  the  stern  disciplinarian,  and 
yet  the  beloved  commander  of  the  humblest  .sailor. 
One  of  his  fellow-officers  wrote  when  Farragut  was 
executive  officer  of  the  Natchez  (Wi'i)  :  '"'Never 
was  the  crew  of  a  man-of-war  better  disciplined  or 
more  contented  and  happy.     The  moment  all  bauds 


were  called  and  Farragut  took  the  trumiiet,  every 
man  under  him  was  aliveand  eager  for  duty."  After 
the  terrible  fight  in  Jlobile  bay,  itis  related  thatFar- 
ragnt,  old  though  he  was  in  the  ways  of  war,  shed 
tears  "like  a  little  child,"  as  his  quarter-uuister  puts 
it,  on  seeing  Ihe  mangled  dead  and  wounded  b(jdie3 
tliat  had  paid  the  luice  of  his  great  victory.  The 
Admiral  was  twice  married:  first,  on  Sept.  24,  1823, 
to  Su.san,  daULiiiter  of  Jordan  .Marcbant,  of  Norfolk, 
Va.  tshe  died  in  1840);  and  second,  on  Dec.  30,  1843, 
to  VirLdnia,  dau'jhler  of  William  Loyall,  also  of 
Norfolk,  who  siirviveil  him  with  one  son,  L(iyall 
Farraeii'l.  An  excellent  biograjihy  has  been  written 
by  his  son  (New  York,  187'J),  and  another  by  Joel 
T".  Headle.\-.  A  statue  of  him  by  St.  f^audens  adorns 
Madison  sipiare.  New  York,  and  anothi;r  by  Vinnie 
Pieam  is  in  F;irragut  square,  Washington,  D.  0. 
He  died  at  P(Ulsmoutli,  N.  H.,  Aug.  14,  1870,  and 
was  buried  in  Woodlawn  cemetery,  New  York 
city. 

./ALSH,  Patrick,  V.  S.  senator  ami  .journalist, 
was  born  at  Lallingaiy,  Comity  Limerick,  Ireland, 
Jan.  1,  1840,  son  of  Michael  and  ilary  (Hayes) 
Walsh.  The  family  came  to  America  in  1K48,  and 
Patrick  was  apprenticed  to  the  "Evening  News," 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  was  attending  Georgetown 
College  when  South  Carolina  seceded  from  the 
Union,  and  entering  the  Confederate  army  served  in 
Ihe  1st  Carolina  rifle  militia  until  the  regiment  was 
disbanded.  In  1862  he  obtained  employment  on  the 
''Daily  Constitutionalist,"  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  becom- 
ing local  editor  in  186J.  In  1800  he  was  ap- 
pointed southern  agent  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciated Press,  and  in  1867  he  became  business 
manager  of  the  ''Ghronielc  and  Sentinel,"  of 
Augusta,  then  published  and  edited  by  Henry 
Moore  and  Gen.  A.  R.  Wright.  U[ion  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  1879,  Mr.  Walsh  formed  a  part- 
nership wdth  his  son,  Henry  Gregg  Wright,  and 
[lurchased  the  paper.  In  five  years  the  ''Chronicle 
and  Sentinel"  paid  for  itself  out  of  its  own  earn- 
ings, its  reputation  was  established  and  its  stability 
insured.  In  1877  it  was  consolidated  with  the 
'  ■ 'Joiistitutionalist, "  Mr.  Walsh  managing  the 
business  side  and  Mr.  Wright  the  editorial.  Mr. 
Walsh  resigneil  his  position  wdth  the  New  York 
Associated  Press  in  1892  to  become  treasurer  and 
later  general  manager  of  the  Southern  Associated 
Press,  continuing  until  1898,  when  the  southern 
papers  abandoned  their  independent  organization. 
Mr.  Walsh  was  a  member  of  the  city  council  of 
Augusta  in  1H70-71  and  of  the  general  assembly 
fif  (ieorgia  during  lS7:!-77,  serving  in  the  meantime 
on  many  important  committees.  He  was  delegate 
from  his  county  to  the  state  Democratic  conven- 
tion of  1880,  a  delegate  to  the  national  convention 
which  nominated  General  Hancock  for  president, 
and  in  1884  one  of  the  delegates-at-large  to  the 
Chicago  convention,  which  nominated  Cleveland. 
He  was  also  for  four  years  the  Georgia  member  of 
the  national  Democratic  executive  committee.  In 
March,  1894,  upon  the  death  of  Sen.  Alfred  H.  Col- 
quitt, he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  unexjiired  term 
in  the  U.  S.  senate.  His  maiden  speech  in  that 
body  was  at  once  a  eulogy  and  a  defense  of  the 
South,  a  statement  of  Democratic  doctrine  and  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill,  the  in- 
come tax  and  a  plea  for  free  silver  coinage.  In 
1896  he  was  again  elected  delegate  to  the  national 
Democratic  convention,  and  was  chosen  mayor  of 
-4ugusta  in  1897.  He  was  a  man  of  unimpeach- 
able character  and  unswerving  rectitude  of  pur- 
pose. He  was  married  Aug.  1,  1866,  to  Ann  Isa- 
bella, daughter  of  John  E.  McDonald,  of  Edge- 
held,  S.  C,  and  died  without  issue  in  Augusta,  Ga., 
Mar.   19,  1899. 
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SHEPARD,  William,  patriot,  was  bcnn  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  1,  1737.  At  the  beniuniiii,'  of 
the  French  and  Indian  war  he  enlisted  in  tlie  pro- 
vincial army,  and  served  until  1703.  He  reached  the 
rank  of  captain;  fought  under  Geu.  Amherst,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Fort  William  Henry 
and  Crown  Point.  He  entered  the  Continental  army 
at  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  in 
1777  was  colonel  of  the  4th  Massachusetts  regiment. 
He  served  until  peace  was  declared;  was  engiiged  in 
twenty-two  battles,  and  won  the  reputation  of  being 
an  efficient  and  courageous  officer.  From  1788  to  1790 
he  was  a  member  of  the  executive  council;  he  was 
also  a  brigadier-general  of  militia;  and  was  in  com- 
mand, in  1786,  at  the  time  of  Shay's  rebellion,  and 
held  the  Springfield  arsenal  against  the  insurgents. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  major-general  of  militia,  and 
■was  elected  to  congress  in  1797,  .serving  until  1803. 
He  died  in  Westfleld,  Mass.,  Nov.  11,  1817. 

VAN  RENSSELAER,  Killian  K.,  repre- 
sentative from  New  York  in  the  seventh  and  four 
succeeding  congresses  of  the  United  States,  was  born 
June  9,  1703,  at  Greenbush,  N.  Y.,  in  the  mansion 
erected  for  his  ancestor,  Killian  Van  Rensselaer,  in 
1042,  and  still  bearing  his  initials  and  "  Koopmans- 
nierk  "  in  the  solid  stone.  His  great-grandfather, 
Jeremias,  was  the  founder  of  the  iamily'in  America, 
and  from  him  all  of  the  name  in  this  country  are  de- 
scended. His  father.  Col.  Killian  Van  Rensselaer, 
was  a  soldier  of  the  revolution, as  were  also  three  of  his 
sons.  He  -w  as  educated  at  Yale  College,  and  was  made 
by  Gen.  Schuyler,  who  had  married  his  cousin,  his  pri- 
vate secretary.  He  early  took  a  place  at  the  bar  as  the 
companion  of  .James  Kent,  DeWitt  Clinton,  Ambrose 
Spencer,  Egbert  Bon.son.  and  the  other  distinguished 
men  of  the  time.  Hedied  .Time  18,  1,S45.  Among  his 
descendants  is  the  subject  of  the  succeeding  .sketch. 
VAN  RENSSELAER,  Maunsell,  clergyman, 
was  horn  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  1.5,  1819,  in  direct 
line  of  descent  from  the  founder  of  the  Van  Renssel- 
aer family  in  America.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Albany  Academy,  and  at 
Union  College,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  being  graduated  from 
the  latter  institution  in  1838. 
He  received  his  theological 
education  at  the  General  The- 
ological Seminary  in  New 
York  city,  and  was  admitted 
to  holy  orders  June  37,  1841. 
His  ministerial  labors  began  at 
St.  Peter's  church,  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  were  continued 
at  Whitehall,  Albany,  Mount 
Morris,  0.\ford  and  Roches- 
ter, in  the  state  of  New  York. 
In  1859  he  was  made  president 
of  De  Veau.x  College,  Niagara 
City,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1873  he 
was  elected  president  of  Ho- 
bart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
He  received  the  degreeof  D.  D. 
from  Hobart  College  in  1800, 
and  of  LL.D.  from  Union 
College  in  1874.  He  resigned  the  presidency  of  Ho- 
bart College  in  1876,  and  went  abroad.  In  Europe 
he  had  charge  of  Emmanuel  church,  the  American 
chapel  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  corner-stone  of 
which  was  laid  by  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant.  When  the 
church  was  completed  it  was  consecrated  by  Bishop 
Littlejohn  of  the  Diocese  of  Long  Island,  U.  S.  A. 
He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  newspapers 
and  magazines,  and  has  published  "Annals  of  the 
Van  Rensselaers  in  the  United  States,"  etc.  His 
latest  years,  spent  in  the  city  of  New  York,  have 
been  largely  taken  up  by  duties  connected  with 
"  The  House  of  the  Holy  Comforter  for  Incurables." 
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CCWARDIN,  James  Andrew,  journalist,  pub- 
lisher, and  founder  of  tlje  Richmond   "Dispatch," 
was  born  near  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  Oct.  6,  1811,  the 
son  of  John  Lewis  and  Polly  (Rhodes)  Cowardin,  and 
grandson  of  Abraham  (Jowardin,  who  married  Miss 
Lewis,   daughter  of   Mrs,   Lewis  (who  at  one  time 
owned  the  famous  Warm  Springs  in  Bath  county), 
and  who  was  of  the  numerous 
family  of  Lewises  of  Virginia, 
of  which  Gen.  Charles  and  Mer- 
riwether  Lewis,  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clarke  Rocky  Mountain  explor- 
ers, were  members.     At  (he  age 
of  thirteen  years  James  entered 
the  office  of  the  Roanoke  "  Sen- 
tinel," Danville, Va.,  to  .serve his 
time  at  the  "art  preservative  of 
arts."     In  1837  or  1838  he  re- 
moved to  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and 
at  twenty-one  became  foreman 
of  the  "  Jeflersonian    Republi- 
can," and  occasionally  wrote  for 
it.     He  held  this  posiliou  until 
1834,  when  he  removed  to  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  where    he   became 
chief  and  confidential  clerk  of 
Thomas  Ritchie,  editor  and  own- 
er of  the  "Dail_y  Enquirer, "  and 
the  Nestor  of  Southern  journalism.    Politically  they 
were  far  apart,  but  Ritchie's  heart  was  won  by  the 
cheerful  and  willing  spirit,  the  active  and  obliging  dis- 
position of  yoiuig  Cowardin.     Letters  which  passed 
between  them  when  they  stood  in  the  relation  of  em, 
ployer  and  employee,  and  after  they  had  separated, 
show  Mr.  Ritchie's  high  estimate  of  his  young  clerk, 
and  his  sincere  desire  to  .see  him  advanced  in  life. 
Mr.  Cowardin  held  his  clerkship  in  the  "Enquirer" 
otflee  until  1838,  when  he  bought  out  the  interest  of 
John  S.  Gallagher  in  the  "Times  and  Compiler," 
W.  H.  Davis  being  the  remaining  partner,  the  firm 
becoming  Cowardin  &  Davis.     Later,  desiring  to  en- 
gage in  financial  pursuits,  he  disposed  of  his  interest 
in  the  "Times  and  Compiler"  to  W.  C.  Carrington, 
and  embarked  with  his  brother-in-law,  Charles  W. 
Purcell,  in  the  banking  and  brokerage  business.    Of 
this  he  .soon  tired,  and  on  Oct.  19, 1851),  in  connection 
with  Wm.  H.  Davis,  Mr.  Cowardin  started  the  "Daily 
Dispatch,"  which  was  independent  in  politics,  and 
the  first  penny  paper  ever  published  south  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  after  years  of  toil  he  established  it 
upon  a  firm  foundation,  and  made  it  one  of  the  most 
progressive  and  prosperous  papers  in  the  Southern 
states.     At  the  close  of  the  civil  war  Mr.  Cowardin 
associated  with  himself  H.  K.  Ellyson,  who  became 
half-owner  in  the  "  Dispatch."  In  the  whig  campaign 
of  1853  Mr.  C^owardin  was  nominated  by  the  old  whig 
party  as  one  of  the  candidates  to  represent  the  city 
of  R'ichmond  in  the  house  of  delegates  of  Virginia, 
and  was  elected.     In  the  great  struggle  of  1809,  when 
Virginia  was  seeking  to  release  herself  from  military 
rule  and  secure  readmission  to  the  Union,  he  again 
consented  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics  and  helped 
to  organize  the  committee  of  nine,  and  went  with  it 
to  Washington  in  the  interest  of  the  "Walker  move- 
ment."   Ilis  letters  from  Washington  to  the  "Dis- 
patch "  measurably  prepai-ed  the  Virginia  mind  for 
the  acceptance  of  "the  new  departure,"  and  liually 
to  its  success.     He  was  a  great  friend  of  internal  im- 
provements, and  wrote  well  upon  this  and  all  other 
public  questions,  and  was  thoroughly  loyal  to  the 
history  and  traditions  of  his  state.     His  sanguine 
temperament  and  cheerful  disposition,  shown  m  his 
writings  and  in  his  daily  life,  were  of  inestimable  ser- 
vice to  Virginia  in  the  dark  and  forbidding  days  fol- 
lowing the  burning  of  Richmond  and  the  surrender 
of  Lee.     He  was  a  charming  newspaper  correspond- 
ent  graphic  and  humorous.     His  editorials  on  the 
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"  Old  VirLHuia  Hum,"  "Olil  Vir-iiii;i  Fiddlers,"  ic.  ;iii.l  :iljlr  ri-|iMrt  (,n  ihciinderL^roiind  railroud,  as  it,  was 
(ill  whiciriii-  would  pen  lifi-  |".rlr:iiis  of  JcUrrsnii,  thiMi  c-dled,  is  lljc  iikjsI  c:uiii]ii-cliciisive  ducumenl  on 
Wm.  Wirt,  >inv.  (iilnier,  (inv.  ('alndl,  \Vliitwell  Ih.-il  mjIijci;!  in  lli.- n-coi-ds  of  the;  assemblj-at  Albany. 
Tuii^bdl,  and  uih.-i-s,  who  il.-li^iiird  in  :,  "cmicord  ilr  ad\-nc:ili-d  and  si.-cured  tlie  passage  of  the  act 
of  s\v(rei  Miuiid^,":ind  W(/iv  a(coni|)hMi'Ml  iHTfornicrs  aul  lioiizin'j-  ll](-  idevalcd  road  in  Greeiiwieh  si  reel, 
ou  tlie  liddli-  (as  hi-  was  hinisrll),  are  well  ri;niein-  wliicli  was  \hr  foivriinner  of  all  le,i;islatioii  f(jr  (;le- 
bered.  >[r.  Cowardin  was  inan-ied,  in  1H4I),  to  Annie  vaird  roads  ii]  New  York  city.  JIi-  also  introdueed 
Jlarie  Purcdl,  danLditer  of  Charles  and  Sarah  Pur-  anil  |,asseil  llji-  art  known  as  llie.  "  fi'ee  seliool  ael," 
eell.  lb- died  ;if  Pichinond,  \'a.,  Xov.  '^\,  1K«'3.  which  aholidn-d  the  old  "rale  bill  "  and  made  the 
WEED,  Smith  Mead,  law\a-r,  w.as  b<ji'n  at  ec.mmoji  -chools  of  Xe'W  Yoj'k  five  lo  all.  In  ]«73 
Belmont,  Franklin  Co.,  X.  "V.,  .Inlv  '^H,  ]K-i-',.  the  Mi'.  Weed  introdnce-d  and  passed  in  the  assemljly  a 
sou  of  Pioswell  Ah-ott  and  Sarah  A'.  (Mr-ail)  AVee-d,  bill  .apiiiopriatinLT  S7.(HMI,I)IHI  lo|- Ihe  eonstruelion  of  a 
both  natives  of  Xew  Hampsliire.  His  ancestors  ship  raiial  Ironj  tlie  Hudson  river  to  Lake  Cham- 
took  part  in  the  revolutionary  w.ar  and  the  war  of  Jilain,  wbii/h  was  de-b-aled  in  the  senate  bi;eause  of 
1812.  YouiiL'-  Weeil  was  eduealed  in  the  public  local  Ji-uloiisie, in  Ibal  boily.  ,\Ir.  Weed  is  now  (WHS) 
schools  of  I-'latlsbnri.di,  and  after  live  \-ears  spent  in  president  of  the  Cliale;Hi'jay  Ore  and  Iron  Co., 
mercanlile  life,  beM-;in  the  study  of  ];i\v  wilJi  .Judge  Xew  York.  He  lieeame  inn  leslerl  in  these  mines  in 
Beckwith.  ()n.J;in.  1,  lyrif;,  h'e- w.as  ail  mil  led  as  an  IH'JT,  u  ben  tlii-y  were  in  an  entirely  undeveloped 
attorney  of  llie  su)uenie  Court,  and  at  oiii;e  eaitered  condilion,  aiid  in  is.sl  lonned  Ihe  (;orporation  with  a 
Harvard  haw  School,  immediately  taking  a  foremost  ca|iilal  of  si  .oOO.iHM).  iloin'i  an  e.vlensive  business 
rank  in  the  ej.L-s.  Jb;  was  twice  eli-elei|  speaker  of  and  ein|iliiyiie.i- 'J.OOO  men.  In  hile  years  he  has  lieec 
the  Dane  Law  Seliool  assembly,  and  in  fSi-lT  was  grad-  as  well  known  in  national  as  in  siale  |Hjlitics.  He 
uated  with  the  ileLn-ee  of  LL.B.  .Mr.  Wei-d  bcLeiii  was  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  national  c-onvenlion 
the  practice  of  law  at  Plaltsbnriih.  in  partnership  in  ISiTli.  and  took  an  .aeii\e  pari  in  t  he  nommalion  of 
with  .JiidL'e  Beckwith  and  Heairv  .lohnson,  and  from  Samuel  .1.  'rildeii.  He  was  also  promineait  in  the 
18.17  to  1880,  notwithstandiim-  I'lie  many  lari'e  and  democratic  national  con \-cnl  ions  of  l>iKt\-Hi.  Mr. 
varied  bii-inc-s  inlcicsS  of  W^-cil  was  a  warm  [iiasonal  friend  of  Mr.  Tilden, 
wliicli  lie  laid  a--miiei|  the  and  an  inlimale  imd  welcome  guest  at  his  home.  He 
respon^ibilily,  and  liis  active  heartily  eonciii  red  with  the  great  statesman's  views 
pjartici]jalion  in  -l:ile;ijii|  iia-  rcuanlimj  I  he  larilf  and  ol  lier  public  questions.  Mr. 
tional  polilie-,  he  found  ainjile  Weed  bclpi'd  to  foiiniilale  the  views  of  the  demo- 
time  to  Luve -Iriel  allcnlion  to  cralie  parly  in  it-  national  plat  form  on  various  iin- 
his  e.xleir-i\c  fnv  piactiee,  |iorlanl  and  critical  oeen-ions.  Hi-  -liirdy,  iindevi- 
wbicli  had  liiown  to  be  one  al  iicj- devol  ion  lo  hi-  |Kiily,  ael  ise  pari  icipalion  in  its 
of  Ihe  lai'jc-i  ill  the  northern  coim-cU,  gencioii-,  conl  riliiil  ions  to  lis  success,  and 
jiari  of  Xew  York-  -lute.  In  |,ci-onal  clfori -,  for  llic  proinoiion  of  its  welfare, 
b"ilj4,  after  icpeiiled  -r,|icita-  have  made  him  for  many  years  a  man  of  command- 
tion,  he  eon-railcil  lo  become  lie.;- intbicnce  amoiej  democrals.  In  bs,s7  lie  lei'cived 
tlie  ileiie, cralie  eamliilale   for  I  lie  una  iiiinoiis  \-ote  of  his  parly  in  I  he  leei-lil  iiic  of 

the   le'ii-Ialiiie,  and    for  yenrs  the  stale  of   .Vew  York  for  I  he  olliee  ol'    C.  S.  seiia- 

"1^     ~~7  \  iP'/'i  ^^■"'''.  '-'iiiay'l.v   larja-jed    in   sc-  p,!-,  and  wa-  a    promininl    cundidale   for  senator  in 


^^7u^  a<,AX^,,^e(^ 


ciiriiiLT    direct     railroad    com-     1  s'.iU,  bul  w;;  -  ildcaled  b\' Da  \  id  I!.  Hill.      Mr.  Weed 
inunicition  from    Plan -buiLili      i-:  a  libcral-ininded,  active,  enterprisiue- cil  izen.     His 


I  .\lbany,  and     home  at  Plaltsbiirgh  is  noled  lhroiie-|ioiit  the  L'liie 
mil    pei-i-tenl     bu-  the  L'eniaou-  hospilalily  there  dispensed. 


re/  \Yliiie|i 

to  lii,  enei  L 

ellort,  may  be    nil  riOiiicd    tlie 

biiildinL'    of    the    (  li;iiii|)liiin         LEALE,    Charles    Augustus,    i.ln'-iciiui    and 

division  ot  the  Delaware  nnd  Hud-ont  aiiid  Co.,  the  pbihinl  hropi-l ,  wn- lioin  in  X<w\    York  cii\-  March  20 

comi.leiion   of   which,  in  1475,  nciked  ;,  new  em  in  IS-bi.     He  i-,  ihe  -,„,  of  (s,|,i.   William  Piekell  Leale' 

the  hi-toiy  lit    norllii.-rn  Xew  York,  openimjas  it  did  and  .\niia  ,\bni;i  i  Lii  irj  Leale 

the  va-t  -lore-  of  uni|evelo],cd  wealth  in  t  lint  on  and  hot  h  of  Ln- li-li  ance-nw.    J  lis 

Essex  coimiie-,  I, ml    -rWnys  lo  the  people  di)-ect  rail-  fallier  wa-iliowneij  ,,1  theae,. 

road  cominnnicalion  wilh   ihc-  cilic-    of   .Xiwv    York  of  twenu  .liirec.len  ving  m  ^^  id- 

aud  Canada.      This  road  has  bcciane  one  of  t  he  L'reat-  owwillT  this   onlv    -iMwa\iiri- 

est  avenue-  of  travel  and  commeice  in  I  hi- coiintrv,  'liijil.       Hi,    -ran'dbither  was 

and  ha-  as-ured  the  prosperity  of  the   Luke  Cham-  a  phihinl  limpi-l    who    during 

plain  reLOon.     In  Inf;.-,  .Mr.  Weed  wa- ejceti-d  to  the  the   -reiu    boninc  in   IrelamC 

assembly,  and  at  once  took   a  con-|,iciioii-  ]ilaee  in  -lii|,|.ei|   ;,,  eni  .r,,  i,i  ccie,,!-  nf 

that   body.      He  was  re-elected   tin-   follie.vin.i;'   year,  hi-  ic.mi  c\pe„'-e      \)v    I,»,|'e' 

and  received  ihe  full  vote  of  hi-,  parUMor  -|,cakcrof  aller    icecivin;!     a    piaciicd' 

the  house,  fully  -n-Iaining  hi-  repuOi'iio,,  fi,,- ;il,ih'i  \-,  aiial\-|ie;i|       ;,iiii       unis'ei-iiy 

inte-irilN- and  fianknes-:.      He  was  re-elected  in  ]Hr;7,  eour-e    beeionc  a  pri\-ale    ou- 

andal-o  -erveil  in  Ihea-semblie-  onsr]_7:;_74.      j„  pi|„f   Dr.    Frank   H     Hamil- 

later  year,  Mr   A\  .-ed  ha,  had  larL'c  bush, e--  inter-  ton   ai  the  IJeiie..  u,.   Il,,,piu,| 

e.sts  as  well  as  professional  intere-t-  in   .Xew  Y'ork  Medical    f  olle.je    ;iiid     dailv 

city,  and  is  now  actively  enLoiL'ed  and  a  director  m  aitendeij     the     r/rLie  -ui-'i 

the  X"icaraLoia  c.'inal,  and  i-:  |,re-ii|ent   of   the  Xew  flinie,    in    Xew-    York    n' 

York  .SaviiiL's  and  Loan  As-oei;iiion.  and  vice-presi-  Sub-i-ipn-ntlv     he     \\.,-      - 

dentof  theCerman-Ameriean   Invi-tmeni    Co.,  and  poinied    me-ilical    e.dei.    c'  S.   A.      In    September 

has  other  large  interests  in   the  city.     In  ].sf;7   Mr.  lsi;(.  'Mor  zeal,   inielligi-nee,"  profes-j,,,,,]   Hevolion 

Weed  was  nominated  as  one    of    ihe   sixteen  deh-  and  -mce--  "ihi-  -ur-eo„.-ii.|ei-il  i  ,-,,i-ic,-red  hirn  to 

gates-atdar.e  of  the  state  to  the  con-iitutional  con-  Xew-  Yoik.'whcre  hirreccp-;;,  ':',';:        ^tn    -      „    n 

vention  of  that  year,  and  was  an  active  and  influen-  di-ea-c-  of  ihc  heirt  and  -i-  f  oin  Or    \ii-lin  Flint 

tial  triember  ol   that  body.     AYhile  in  .he  le-.i-l.turc  d-,,  „„ii  b,  -,,m-shoi  wound-  and   -ur-ierv  fio  i,     )r 

MnA\eedwas   con-picuous    b,r    ),i-    inu-re-t   in   all  Frank  H.  Hamilton.    In-F.-I,ruarv   iw;.-, 'he  .-..eeivefi 

public  ipie-  ,on-       He  was,,  w:,,-ni  advocate  „f  rapid  tin-  di-.n-e  of  .M,D,  from  IVIIevile  Ho-pim)  Mcip-a 

transil  for  the  eiU   ot   Xew  ^  ork,  and  hi,  exhaustive  Coll.-e,  luid  wa,  soon  commis-ioned  a-  a-i  la  u  \^l 


t  <^j.:jm^ 
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geon  U.  S.  volunteers,  and  at  once  assigned  to  duty 
at   U.    S.    A.    General    Hospital,    Armorj'   Square, 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  had  a  practical  expe- 
rience among  a  large  number  of  severely  wounded 
officers  and  performed  many  important  surgical  op- 
erations.   "Wlien  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated, 
Apr.   14,  1805,   Dr.  Leale  was  the  first  surgeon   to 
reach  liim,  and  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  tfiok 
charge  of  the  president.     He  found  him  crouclied 
down  in  an  \ipright  sitting  posture  with  his  head 
held  up  in  liis  chair.     He  was  in  profound  collapse, 
pulseless  at  the   wrist  and   apparently    dead.     Dr. 
Leale  immediately  stretched  him  out  upon  tire  floor, 
which  relieved  the  heart  failure  and  caused  p>dsa- 
tion  to  be  resumed.     He  then  made  a  careful  ex- 
amination and  discovei'ed  and  stated,  while  in  the 
theatre,  that  recovery,  even   to  consciousness,  was 
impossible  and  the  wound  was  positively  fatal.     Dr. 
Leale  removed  the  coagula  from  the  opening  to  the 
braiu  and  thereby  relieved  brain  pressure  and  paral- 
ysis.    It  was  this  report  of  Dr.  Leale  that  was  the 
first  telegraphed  over  the  world  of  the  sad  event. 
Witliout   an   instant's  delay   Dr.    Leale   resorted  to 
forced  respiration  and  prevented  two  modes  of  death 
that   appeared   to   be  immediatelj'  inevitable,   viz. ; 
deatli  from  asthenia  or  death  by  apncea.     Through 
Dr.  Leale's  ]inimpt  efforts,  the  life  of  the  piresident 
was  undoubtedljT  prohjnged  for  over  nine  lioi'rs,  as 
nothing  more  than  what  Dr.  Leale  had  directed  was 
done  imtil  death.     At  the  doctor's  suggestion  and 
under  his  directions,  the  dying  president  was  re- 
moved to  the  nearest   available   house,  where   Dr. 
Leale  placed  him  in  the  position  and  ujion  the  bed 
on  which  he   died,  again   and   again  removed   the 
coagula  from  the  opening  to  the  brain,  wrapped  him 
in  warm  blankets  and  applied  sinapisms  and  artifi- 
cial heat.    After  Dr.  Leale  had  done  all  that  was  im- 
peratively needed,  he  sent  for  the  surgeon-general  and 
the  president's  family  physician  and  his  clergyman. 
Dr.  Leale  remained  at  his  bedside  until  he  breathed 
his  last,  and  at  the  moment  of  dissolution  he  held 
the  martyr's  right  hand.     At  the  obsequies,  as  one 
of  the  attending  surgeons.  Dr.   Leale  occupied  the 
carriage  immediately  preceding  the  catafalque,  and 
remained  at  the  side  of  the  body  at  the  White  House 
and  at  the  rotunda  of  the  capitol,  until  the  end  of 
the  funeral  services  at  Washington.     The  painting 
of  the  "Death  of  Pre.sident  Lincoln"  by  Littlefield, 
represents  Dr.  Leale  as  he  stood  at  the  right  of  the 
president  during  that  entire  night.     A  brief  record 
of  his  services  a't  this  time  was  printed  in  the  official 
reports  of  the  surgeon-general  to  tlie  government  m 
the  "Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion."     Dr.  Leale  remained  on  duty  as  exec- 
utive  officer   of  Armory   Square   Hospital   until  it 
closed,  then   in  the   old   military  hospitals   of  the 
Northern  Defences  of  Washington,  which  were  sat- 
urated witlr  the  most  malignant  septic  germs,  until 
Jan.  20,  1866,  when,  from  long  exposure  to  disease, 
having  contracted  a  .severe  illness,  he  was  honorably 
discharged;  he  subsequently  received  a  brevet  com- 
mission  as   captain   U.  S.    volunteers.     AVhile   still 
suffering  from  sickness,  he  learned  that  the  Asiatic 
cholera  was  rapidly  spreading  through  Europe   and 
that  it  threatened  to  reach  America.     He  rose  from 
his  sick-bed,  and  in  March,  1866,  started  for  Europe 
visiting  the   principal    hospitals    in    England    antl 
France.     On  his  return  to  London,  he  tound  that 
the  epidemic  had  developed  into  a  very  fatal  form  in 
Liverpool    where  thousands  of  emigrants  were  in 
transit  for  America.    After  receiving  authority  from 
the    British   government,   he  exammed  over   1,0()U 
of   these   people    who   were  about   to  embark  for 
the  United  States,  and  rejected  all  who  shcra-ed  any 
symptoms  of  the  disease.     Through  his  eflorts  the 
spread  of  tlie  pestilence  was  to  a  great  extent  ar- 
Tested      On  his  return  home,  he  volunteered  to  at- 


tend  those  afflicted   with   the   disease  in  his   own 
district.     He  labored  day  and  niglit  and  was  instru- 
mental in  .saving  many  lives.     From  1866  to  1871, 
he  was  physician  in  cliarge  of  the  children's  cla.ss  at 
tlie  Northwestern  Dispeusaiy,  New  York  city,  and 
there  gratuitously  treated  over  5,000  sick  poor  chil- 
dren.    For  many  years  he  has  devoted  his  summer 
vacations  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  exhaust- 
ed poor  mothers  having  sick  children,  and  also  to  the 
work,  as  chairman  of  tlie  committee,  of  the  Sea  Side 
Hospitals  for  children  of  St.  John's  Guild,  an  institu- 
tion that  during  twenty-four  years  has  cared  for  over 
425,000  of  tlie  poor  weary  mothers  and  their  siclc 
children,  found  by  the  physicians  of  New  York  city 
in  their  visits  to  the  abodes  of  miseiy.     Dr.  Leale  is 
connected  officiallj'  and  otlierwi.se  with  nianj'  of  tlie 
medical  and  benevolent  institutions  of  New  Yfirk 
city,  and  is  a  companion  of  the  first  class  ot  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States. 
McAllister,'  Robert,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Juniata   county,   Pa.,  June   1,   1813,    son   of   Hon. 
William   McAllister.     His  great-grandfatlier  was  a 
Scotchman,  wlio  emigrated  to  the  northern  part  of 
Ireland,  and  thence,  about  1730,  to  Lancaster  county, 
Pa.,  where    Hugh  McAllister,  the   grandfather  of 
Roliert,    was    boru.     lu    1706    Hugh    took    out    a 
patent  for  a  tract  of  land  in  Juniata  county.  Pa., 
and  settled  there.     Being  strongly  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  he  served 
between  six  and  seven   years  in  the  revolutionary 
army,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  major.     Robert  received  a  common  school 
education,  and  early  devehiped  a  taste  for  the  study 
of  military  tactics,  being  from  his  youth  connected 
with  miUtary  organizations.     Before  the  civil  war 
he  liad  risen  step   by  step  from  tlie  position  of  lieu- 
teuaat  to  brigadier-geaeral,  and  to  tlie  conmiand  of 
the  Brady  brigade  of  tlie  uniformed  militia  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  raised 
a  company  at   Oxford,    Warren   co.,    N.   J.,    pro- 
ceeded with  it  to  the  state  capital,  was  at  once  made 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  1st  New  Jersey  regiment, 
and    with   it   started    for   Washington.     From  that 
time  down  to  the  clo.se  of  the  war  he  was  present  in 
all  the  pitched  battles  aud  active  operatiiais  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  except  at 
South  Mouutain  aud  Antietam, 
and  he  was  always   a    figure  at 
once    picturesque    and    unique. 
At  the    first   Ball   Run    he   was 
in  command  of  the  1st  New  .Jer- 
sey regiment,  and  in  that  initial 
conflict  he  displayed  a  fearless- 
ness and  self-poise  which  assured 
his    success    as    a    leader.       In 
May  and  June,  1863,  McAllister 
participated  in  the  .severe  fight- 
ing on  the  Peninsula,  where   he 
displayed  his  high  soldierly   ca- 
pacity.    On  June   30,    1863,    he 
was    commissioned     colonel     of 
the  11th  New  Jersey  volunteers, 
and    was    attached    to   the    first      /fJj^/ffiiM^^ 
brigade,     second      division,      3d     -*• 
corps.     He  was  wounded  in  both  ,      .c  , , 

le"s  and  was  in  consequence  absent  from  the  held 
fo!-  ninety  days.  He  was  breveted  hrigadier-gcneral 
for  his  masniflcenl  daring  in  the  fight  on  the  Boyd- 
ton  Plank  Road  in  October,  1864,  aud  was  breveted 
major-general  for  meritorious  conduct  throughout 
the  war  Upon  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  returned 
to  his  home  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  1806  became 
general  manager  of  an  important  iron  industry  m 
Lelii.-h  county.  Pa.,  which  position  he  retained 
until  February,  1882,  when  the  mines  were  sold. 
In  1883  he  returned  to  Belvidere,  Warren  co.JN.  J., 
which  was  his  home  until  his  death,  leb.  ii,  IbJi. 
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MORGAN,   Tliomas    J.,  soldier  and  educator, 
■was  born  at  Franklm,  Ind.,  Aug.   17,   1839.     His 
father,   Lewis  Jlorgau,  was  a   clergyman,   a  mem- 
ber  of   the   Indiana   legislature,    and   one   of   the 
originators    of     Franklin     College,     and    its     first 
financial    secretary.      Ho    died    in    1852,    and    the 
son,    supporting    himself    by    his    own    labor,    ac- 
quired  a   eommon-srhool  and   a   college   education, 
receiving    a    diploma    from    Franklin    College    in 
1S61,   after   he   had   enlisted  in   the   federal   aimy 
as   a  private.     He   served  for   three   months,   par- 
ticipating   in    the    campaigns    in    West    A'irginia, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Carrick's  Ford. 
After    teaching    for    a    year    in    Illinois,    he    re- 
entered the  U.  S.  army  as  first  lieutenant  in  the 
70th     Ind.     Vol.     infantry,     commanded     by    Coh 
Benjamin    Harrison,    and    in    October,    1863,    was 
appointed    a    major    in    the    volunteer    army,    and 
orflered    to    Gallatin,    Teun.,    where    he    organized 
the    14th   XJ.    S.   colored   infantry.      In   November 
he   was    promoted    to    be    lieutenant-colonel,    and 
upon    the    completion    of    the    regiment,    colonel. 
Shortly   afterward,   by   the   special   order   of   Gen. 
George   H.   Thomas,   Col.   Morgan  was  made  com- 
missioner  for  the   organization  of  ctilored  troops, 
and    he    recruited    and    organized    the    42d    and 
4-tth  U.  S.  colored  infantry.     Iniring  the  Atlanta 
cajnpaign   of   1SG4   he  served  as  a  volunteer  aide 
on    the    staif    of   Gen.    0.    0.    Howard,    who    com- 
plimented   him   for   energy    and    "fearlessness   in 
battle."      He    pjarticipated    in    numerous    engage- 
ments,  had  his   horse  shot   under   him  at   Adairs- 
ville,    and    was    credited    by    Gen.    Howard    with 
saving  the  army  at  the  battle  of  Eesaca,  by  his 
promptness    in    leading    a    column    of    reinforce- 
ments   to    the    point    of    attack    when    the    armj 
was    in    imminent    peril.      Keturning    to    his    own 
command.    Col.    Morgan    led    his    regiment    in    a 
fight    at    Dalton,    Tenn.,    and    charged    and    cap- 
tured a  battery  of  Hood  's  army  at  Decatur,  Ala. 
In    command    of    two    regiments    he    resisted    and 
checked     the     adYance    of     Forrest     at     Pulaski, 
Tenn.      In    command    of    two    brigades,    one    of 
colored     troops     anrl     one     of    white     troops,     he 
opened   the  fight  in  the  battle  of  Nashville,  Dec. 
15,    1S64,    and    by    his    skill    and    gallantry    won 
the      commendation      of      Gens.      Steedman      and 
Tliomas.      Eesigning   his   commission   at   the   close 
of    the    war    in    1S65,    he    entered    the    Rochester 
Theological  Seminary  and  was  graduated  in  18G8. 
Subsequently  he   was  pjiofessor   of   homiletics  and 
church   history   in   the   Baptist   Theological   Semi- 
nary,  Cliicago.      He  was   principal  of  the  normal 
schrjol    at    Potsdam,    N.    Y.,    during    1881-84,    and 
of  the  Ehode  Island  State  Normal  School  during 
1884-89.      In  the   latter  year   Pres.    Harrison   ap- 
fKiinted    him    V.    S.    commissioner    of    Indian    af- 
fairs,   a    position    he    filled    with    signal    ability 
until  his  resignation  in  1893.     His  administration 
of    the   ofCce   was   characterized   by   energy,   inde- 
pendence and  a  comprehensive  grasp   of  the  per- 
plexing  difficulties   of   the   situation.      His   annual 
reports   are  able   discussions   of  the   Indian   prob- 
lem,    outlining    a    [policy    for    administering    and 
ultimately   abolishing   the    reservations,    for   allot- 
ting   lands   in   severalty,    promoting    the    material 
welfare     of     the     Indians,     pjreparing     them     for 
American    citizenshipi,    and    for    furthering    their 
education.      Eesigning    in    1893,    he    became    cor- 
respondin'.,'    secretary    of    the    American    Baptist 
Home    Mission    Society,    and    held    that    pjosition 
for    nine    years.      The    honorary    degree    of    D.D. 
was    conferred    upon    him    by    the    University    of 
Chicago   in   1874,  and  that  of  LL.D.  by  Franklin 
College  in  1894.     He  was  a  man  of  the  highest 


integrity,  conscieBtious,  and  of  strong  convictions. 
He  was  married  in   1870  to   Caroline  Starr,  and 

died  in  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  July  13,  1902. 

ORK,    Hugh,    inventor,    was    born    in    Loch- 
winoeh,    Scotland,   Jan.    1,    1717.      He   received   a 
common   school    education    and   learned   the   trade 
of   gunsmith    and    locksmith   in    his   native   coun- 
try.    Coming   to    America  in   1737,   he   spent   one 
year  in  Easton,   Bristol  county,   Mass.,  and  then 
removed    to    East    Bridgewater,    Mass.,    where    he 
established   a   shop    equipped   with    the   first   trip- 
hammer known  in  those  parts  and  began  experi- 
ments  in   the   manufacture   of   scythes   and   axes. 
It  was  due  to   his   exertions   that  the  scythe   and 
axe    manufacturing    industry    was    introduced    in 
neighboring    states.      Said    his   friend.    Dr.    James 
Thaeher     of     Plymouth:      "And    such    were    the 
happy   resources   of   his   mind  and   love   of   enter- 
prise   tliat    there    was    no    branch    of    iron    manu- 
facturing  that   did   not   at    some   period  '  become 
the    object    of    his    pursuit;    nor    was    there    any 
obstacle   too   formidable   for   his   pjerseverance   to 
surmount.      For    several    years    he    was    the    only 
edge-tool  maker  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
ship-carpenters,    millwrights,    etc.,   in    this    county 
and    state    of    Ehode    Island    constantly    resorted 
to    him    for    supply;    and    indeed    such    was    his 
fame   that   apjjlir-ations   were   frequently   made   to 
him  from   the   distance  of  twenty   miles   for  the 
purpose  of  having  an  axe,  an  adze  or  an  auger 
newly     tempered     by     his     hands."    About     1748 
Hugh    Orr    mmle    five    hundred    muskets    for    the 
province    of    Massachusetts    Bay,    believed    to    be 
the  first  ever   made  in   this   country.      They  were 
deposited  in   Castle  William,   but  were  nearly  all 
carried    away    by    the    British    when    they    evacu- 
ated Boston.     About  1753  he  invented  a  machine 
for   cleaning   flaxseed   and  exported   quantities   of 
it   to    Scotland.      At   the   outbreak    of   the    revo- 
lutionary war  he  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
patriot   cause,   and   was   again   employed   in   man- 
ufacturing a  number  of  stands   of   arms.     Tinder 
his      superintemlence,      in      association      with      a 
Frenchman,    a    foundry    for    casting    cannon    was 
erected    in    Bridgewater,    where    he    adopted    the 
new  method  of  casting  the  gun  in  a  solid  piece 
and    afterward    boring    out    the    caliber    with    a 
boring  bnr-iron  and  cutter.     Here   he  turned  out 
many   guns  of   from   three  to   forty-two   pounders 
in  iron  and  some  in  brass,  besides  a  vast  quan- 
tity   of    cannon    shot.      After    the    war    Mr.    Orr 
was  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts   state    senate.      In    1786    he    employed    two 
brothers,   Robert  and  Alexander  Barr  from  Scot- 
land,   who    had    some    knowledge    of    cotton    ma- 
chines, to  constrm-t  for  him  at  his  works  in  East 
Bridgewater   three    carding,   roping   and    srdnning 
machines,    said    to    be    the    first    jenny   and    stock 
card    made   in    the   I'nited    States.      A    committee 
from   the  state   legislature   was    anpointed    to    ex- 
amine  them,   and    £200   was   contributed   by   the 
state   to   pay   for   the   cost   of   construction.      By 
direction    of    the    general    court    they    were    en- 
trustr-d  to   Mr.   Orr  to  exhibit   to  the  public,   and 
he   was  allowed   to   use   them   as   a   compensation 
for  his  trouble,  but  there  is  no   evidence  that  he 
made   use   of   the   privilege.      He   was   married   on 
Aug.   4,    1742,   to   Mary,   daughter  of   Capt.   Jona- 
than Bass,  of  East  Bridgewater,  and  had  a  son, 
Robert,  ^  who      continued      the     manufacture      of 
scythes   in   Bridgewater,    devising   improved   meth- 
ods by  the  use  of  the  trip-hammer;    he  was  also 
the  first  manufacturer   of  iron   shovels  in   Massa- 
chusetts.    In   1804  he  was  master  armorer  of  the 
rnitrd     States     arsenal     in     Springfield,     Mass. 
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Hugh  Orr  was  said  to  he  a  man  of  exalted 
character,  with  a  kind  and  sympathetic  nature, 
and  firm  religious  principles.  He  died  in  Bridge- 
water,   Mass.,   Dec.   6,   1798. 

SCOTT,   James  Wilmot,  editor  and  publisher, 
was  born  at  Walworth,  Wis.,  June  26,  1849,  son 
of  David  Wilmot  and  Mary  Catherine  (Thompson) 
Scott,    grandson    of    David    Scott,    and    a    great- 
grandson  of  Jesse  Scott.     His  father  (1829-1888) 
was  a  practical  printer,  and  for  thirty-five  years 
was  editor  and  proprietor  of  newspapers  at  Ga- 
lena, 111.,  to  which  city  he  had  removed  in  1854. 
The    preliminary    education    of    James    W.    Scott 
was    received    in    the    public    schools    of    Galena, 
after  which  he  spent  two  years  at  Beloit  College, 
Wis.     Prom  an  incomplete  college  course  he  went 
to  New  York  city,  where  for  a  time  he  was  en- 
gaged in  floriculture  and  contributed  to  papers  de- 
voted to  that  interest.     Having  previously  acquired 
a   considerable   knowledge   of  printing  in  his  fa- 
ther 's  office,  he  secured  employment  in  the  govern- 
ment printing  office  in  Washington.       In   1872   he 
started     a     weekly     newspaper,     ' '  The     Hunting- 
tonian, "  in  Prince  George  county,  Maryland,  and 
from    then    his    connection    with    newspapers    has 
been  only  with  those  in  which  he  had  a  proprie- 
tary  interest.      Returning   to    Galena   in   1873,    he 
established  the  "Industrial  Press,"  which  he  pub- 
lished with  his  father.     Two  years  later  he  went 
to   Chicago    and   with   F.   W.  Rice   purchased   the 
"Daily   National   Hotel   Reporter."     It   was   his 
original  intention  to  change  it  from  a  class  publi- 
cation to  a  general  daily  newspaper,  but  he  finally 
decided  to  leave  it  to  the  management  of  his  part- 
ner,  and   it  is   still  being  conducted   successfully 
and  profitably.     In  May,  1881,  in  connection  with 
several  young  men  from  the  Chicago  daily  news- 
papers, he  organized  a  stock  company  and  estab- 
lished the  Chicago  ' '  Herald. ' '    The  following  year 
John    E.    Walsh,    a    Chicago    capitalist,    became 
associated    with    Mr.    Scott,    thereby   assuring   the 
success    of   the    ' '  Herald, ' '    and   it    attained    the 
largest   circulation   of   any  morning  newspaper   in 
that  city.     In   1890  he  began  the  publication  of 
the   Chicago    "Evening   Post."      Its   success   was 
likewise  phenomenal,  and  within  a  year  of  its  first 
issue  was  enabled  to  establish  itself  in  a  splendid 
and   commodious  home   of  its   own.      In   1895   he 
bought  the  Chicago  "Times"  and  consolidated  it 
with    the    "Herald"    under    the    name    of    the 
' '  Times-Herald. ' '      With   the   first   issue   of   that 
newspaper    on    Mar.    4,    189.5,    he    controlled    the 
Democratic   press   of   Chicago,    and    the   ' '  Times- 
Herald"    became    not    only    the    most    important 
newspaper  in  his  adopted  city,  but  a  national  in- 
fluence  as  well.      It  was   incorporated   under   the 
title  of  "The  Herald  Co.,"  with  a  capital  of  one 
million   dollars.      Mr.   Scott  was   active  in   secur- 
ing the  World's   Fair   for   Chicago;    served   as  a 
director  and  chairman  of  the  press  committee  of 
the    World's    Fair    preliminary   organization   and 
subsequently    accepted    the    chairmanship    of    the 
committee  on  press  and  printing.     At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  serving  his  fourth  term  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  As- 
sociation.    For  six  years  he  was  president  of  the 
United  Press  Association,  which  is  rivaled  in  the 
extent    of    its    business    only    by    the    Associated 
Press.     For  three  years  he  was  president  of  the 
Chicago  Press  Club,  no  other  member  of  the  club 
having  ever  been  given  a  second  term.     He  was 
president  of  the  Fellowship  Club,  Chicago ;   mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago,  University,  Union  League,  Sad- 
dle and  Cycle,  Twentieth  Century,  Athletic,  Union 
and  Iroquois  clubs  of  Chicago;    Clover  Club,   of 


Philadelphia,  and  Press  Club,  of  New  York.  He 
had  a  high  regard  for  the  ethics  of  Journalism 
and  was  esteemed  and  respected  by  his  fellow  pub- 
lishers for  his  fairness,  personal  knowledge  un- 
questioned ability  and  his  absolute  conscientious- 
ness. Mr.  Scott  was  married  at  Lisle,  111.,  Apr 
10,  187.'3,  to  Caroline,  daughter  of  Daniel  M 
Greene,  of  Lisle.  He  died  in  New  York  city,  Apr. 
14,   1895. 

WAED,    Frederick    Townsend,   Chinese  gen- 
eral, was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Nov.  29    18,31    the 
son  of  Frederick  Gamaliel  and  Elizabeth  Colburu 
(Spencer)    Ward.     The  Wards  are   an  old  Salem 
family,  many  members  of  which  were  shipmasters 
m  the  days  when  Salem  was  one  of  the  centers  of 
America's    maritime    commerce.      His    father   was 
first    a    shipmaster    and    later    a    shipbroker    and 
merchant  in  New  York  city.     The  son  was  of  a 
restless  and  adventurous  nature,  and  failing  to  get 
an  appointment  to  West  Point,  he  left  s?hool  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  and  shipped  as  second  mate  on 
a    vessel    bound   for   China.      Two    years   later   he 
was  chief  mate  of  the  ' '  Russell  Glover, ' '  of  which 
his  father  was  captain.  Having  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Italian  liberator.  Garibaldi,  he  became 
a  member   of   Garibaldi's  famous   foreign  legion 
in  the  war  between  the  republic  of  Rio  Grande  and 
Brazil,  and  subsequently  he  aided  the  republic  of 
Uruguay   in   its   fight   against   the   Argentine    dic- 
tator,  Manuel   Rosas.      He  is   supposed    to    have 
taken  part  in  Walker's   expedition  to  Nicaragua, 
and  in   185.3   he  fought  in  the  Crimean  war  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  French  army.     In  the  intervals 
between    these    experiences.    Ward    was    engaged 
with  his  father  in  the  ship-brokerage  business  in 
New  York,  but  mercantile  pursuits  had  few  charms 
for  him  and  he  did  not  remain  long  at  home.     On 
one    occasion   he    rode   horseback,   unaccompanied, 
across   the   continent   to   San   Francisco,    Cal.      In 
1859  he  went  to  Shanghai,  China,  then  in  terror 
of  the  Tai-ping  rebels,  who  had  overrun  the  fairest 
provinces   of   China,  captured   Nanking  and  other 
important  cities,  including  Sung-kiang,  only  twen- 
ty-five miles  from  Shanghai,  and  were  now  threat- 
ening Shanghai  itself.     He  secured  employment  aa 
first  officer  on  the  Yang-tsze  river  boats,  and  later 
as    first    officer    of    the    American-built    gunboat 
"Confucius,"     commanded     by     an     Englishman 
named   Gough.      Through   Capt.    Gough,   Ward  se- 
cured an  introduction  to  Wu,  Taotai  of  Shanghai, 
and  to  a  millionaire  merchant  and  mandarin  named 
Tah  Kee,  and  offered  to   recruit  a  foreign  legion 
and  capture  Tai-ping  cities  at  a  stipulated  sum  in 
gold  per  city,  his  legionaries  to  have  the  first  day  '3 
looting  and  the  cities  then  to   be  garrisoned  by 
Imperial  troops.     His  offer  was  accepted  and  Taa 
Kee    furnished    arms,    ammunition,    clothing    and 
commissary    supplies    for    a    force    consisting    o£ 
Chinese   pirates,   Tartar   brigands,   and   other   des- 
perate   characters,    officered    l)y    Europeans    who 
had   served   in    continental   armies,   and   with   an 
American,  Edward  Forrester,  who  had  been  with 
Ward  in  South  America,  as  second  in  command. 
Ward  first  attacked  Sung-kiang  on  a  June  morn- 
ing in  1860.    He  was  driven  baek,  as  his  European 
critics  had  predicted.     But  he  attacked  again  two 
weeks  later  and  reaching  the  city 's  walls  before 
his  men  were  observed,  opened  the  city  gate  by  a 
stratagem,  cut  his  way  through  a  great  force  of 
rebels,    reached    the    howitzer    battery   on    top   of 
Sung-kiang 's   main   gate   and   took   and   held   the 
city  until  the  arrival  of  the  Imperial  army,  twen- 
ty-four hours  later.     Ward's  losses  in  killed  and 
wounded  were  fearful  and  he  himself  was  wounded. 
He  returned  to  Shanghai  the  hero  of  China.    The 
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emperor  made  him  a  mandarin  of  the  Red  Button, 
a  fourth  rank,  and  he  was  acclaimed  the  savior 
of  Sung-kiang,  one  of  China  's  seven  sacred  cities. 
Shortly  afterward  he  was  arrested  by  a  British 
patrol  on  the  charge  of  recruiting  British  sailors 
for  his  legion,  and  confined  on  the  tiagship  of  Sir 
James  Hope.  The  American  consul  refused  him 
aid,  saying  that  Ward  had  forfeited  his  right  to 
American  protection  by  taking  service  under  the 
Imperial  government,  and  the  Chinese  government 
was  powerless  to  help  him;  but  by  the  assistance 
of  a  friend  Ward  escapeil,  and  filUng  the  ranks  of 
his  legion  attacked  the  city  of  Sing-jio.  Learning 
of  his  plans  the  Tai-pings  threw  a  large  force  into 
the  city  and  Ward  was  compelled  to  retire  after 
several  desjierate  assaults,  during  which  he  was 
again  wounded.  Taken  in  the  rear  by  20,(ll)U  Tai- 
pings,  he  struck  the  Chinese  cordon  at  its  weakest 
point  and  fought  through  to  Shanghai.  His  secret 
agents  brought  him  word  that  Sung-kiang  was  to 
be  re-taken  by  the  Tai-]iings,  and  marching  in  at 
night  he  successfully  defended  the  city  against 
the  assaults  of  the  rebels.  Realizing  that  the  best 
■way  to  defeat  the  Tai-pings  was  to  raise  a  Chinese 
force  and  drill  it  in  European  tactics,  he  obtained 
permission  to  organize  the  natives,  recruited  a 
force  of  over  1,0U0,  and  after  a  short  period  of 
training  led  them  against  a  force  of  in, 000  Tai- 
pings  marching  on  Shanghai.  The  enemy  was  ut- 
terly routeil.  Pressing  on,  he  captured  the  city  of 
Quan-fu-ling  and  a  large  quantity  of  rebel  sup- 
plies. His  troops  were  augmented  by  a  force  of 
British  and  French  sailors  and  marines,  with  a 
light  howitzer  battery  and  the  rebels  were  cleared 
out  of  Shanghai  district  for  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles  from  the  city.  Ward's  Chinese  soldiers  did 
most  of  the  work,  the  European  troops  being  held 
as  a  reserve.  The  British  officers  were  so  im- 
fjresseil  by  his  strateg.y  and  the  behavior  of  his 
men,  that  Sir  James  Mitchell,  commander-in-chief 
of  Britain's  Chinese  station,  recommended  that  he 
be  given  the  task  of  putting  down  the  rebellion. 
Soon  afterwarils  the  Chinese  emperor  ajjpointed 
him  general,  with  authority  to  raise  a  force  of 
(3,0(10  jjirii.  When  recruited,  the  new  troops  were 
bajitizcd  by  the  emperor,  Chun  Chen  Chun,  or 
"Ever  Victorious  Army."  With  1,000  of  his 
nieu  anil  600  British  marines  he  took  the  walled 
city  of  Tsee-ilong;  and  his  own  men  then  capi- 
tured  Wang-Kyasze  before  his  British  support  ar- 
rived, and  assisted  by  the  British  under  Gen. 
Stavely  he  next  captured  another  rebel  strong- 
holil.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  United 
States,  Ward  offered  a  contribution  of  .$10,000  to 
the  T'inon  through  Anson  Burlingame,  the  Ameri- 
can minister  in  China,  anil  said  that  his  services 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  North  whenever  they 
wore  required.  After  the  Trent  affair,  when  war 
between  the  United  State.",  and  Great  Britain  was 
imminent,  the  British  in  China  made  plans  to 
seize  American  shipping  and  other  property. 
W:iril,  hearing  of  it,  efl'ecteil  an  organization  of 
Americans  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  British  by 
seizing  British  warships  and  merchant  vessels  m 
Chinese  waters.  In  April,  1862,  at  a  council  of 
war  in  Shanghai  with  the  Chinese  Viceroy,  Li  Hung 
Chang,  and  the  French  ,ond  British  commanders, 
he  suggested  a  plan  to  break  the  Tai-pings'  power 
by  capturing  a  semi-circle  of  cities  within  a  radius 
of  fifty  miles  of  Shanghai,  thus  sepjarating  them 
from  the  seaboard,  and  shutting  off  their  ammuni- 
tion and  supplies.  The  [ilan  was  adopted.  Ward's 
soldiers,  reinforced  by  French  and  British  troops, 
immediately  took  the  field  and  captured  in  rapid 
succession,    Kinshan-wie,    LLn    Ho,    Tsing-pu,    and 


Tse-kzi.    Previous  to  the  advent  of  Li  Hung  Chang 

at  Shanghai,  he  hud  captured  Siau-tsange,  Ming 
Liu-]iin,  Tion-niiisliau,  Kau-jyan,  (!how-pu,  Che-ling, 
Waughyasze  and  Tung-chan.  His  brilliant  career 
was  brought  to  a  close  in  the  attack  on  Tse-kzi, 
near  Ning-po,  when  he  was  shot  while  reconnoiter- 
ing,  and  died  aboard  the  British  warship.  Hardy, 
soon  afterward.  It  was  Ward's  intention  to  take 
Ning-po  and  then  march  on  to  Soochow,  and  had 
he  succeeded  the  Tai-jdng  rebellion  might  have 
been  shortened  liy  two  years.  Col.  Hurgevine,  an 
American,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
"Ever  Victorious  Army"  after  Ward's  death, 
but  he  proved  unsatisfactory  to  his  Imperial  em- 
ployers and  Major  Charles  G.  (GhincKc)  Gordon 
then  took  command,  and  broke  the  back  of  the 
Tai-ping  rebellion  in  LS64.  A  temple  enclosing 
his  grave,  at  Sung-kaing,  was  dedicated  to  Ward 
by  the  Chinese  government,  ami  on  each  Chinese 
New  Year  burnt-offerings  and  food  were  offered 
at  the  temple  altar  to  his  memory.  At  the  en- 
trance to  the  shrine  are  two  <  Chinese'  inscri]itions, 
as  follows:  "A  wonderful  hero  from  beyond  the 
seas,  the  fame  of  whose  deserving  loyalty  reaches 
rfiund  the  world,  has  ajirinkled  (.'hina  with  hia 
azure  blood."  "A  happy  seat  among  the  clouds, 
(the  ancient  name  of  Sung-kiang  meant  among  the 
clouds),  and  temples  standing  for  a  thousand 
springs  make  known  to  all  his  faithful  heart." 
He  had  ado]d.ed  the  Chinese  nationality  and  man- 
ners, taken  the  name  of  Hwa,  and  married  a  Chin- 
ese lady  named  <;hang  Moi,  daughter  of  Tah-kee, 
the  mandarin  merchant,  who  furnished  the  first 
equipment  for  Ward's  troojis.  The  date  of  his 
death  w,-is  Sept.  21,  1862.  (Portrait  opposite  p.ij4.) 
ROBERTSON,  John,  jurist  and  author,  was 
born  at  "Belfield, "  his  father's  residence  below 
Petersburg,  Va.,  in  1787,  son  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  (Boiling)  Robertson,  and  brother  of 
Thomas  Boiling  Robertson  (q.v.),  secretary  of  the 
territory  of  Louisiana,  member  of  congress,  at- 
torney general  of  Louisiana  and  United  States 
district  judge.  His  father  was  first  a  merchant 
of  Petersburg  and  later  clerk  of  the  executive 
council,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  for  many  years 
a  member.  After  completing  his  jireparatory  studies 
at  home  John  Robertson  entered  William  and 
Mary  College  and  was  graduated  in  1809.  He 
then  studied  law,  and  ]ir.'icticed  his  profession 
successfully  in  Richmond,  Va.  He  served  as  at- 
torney general  of  his  state,  and  in  ]s:!4  was 
elected  to  the  national  congress  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Andrew  Stevenson. 
He  was  re-ek'cted  for  two  successive  terms,  serving 
from  Dec.  8,  18.'!4,  to  March  3,  18.39.  He  was 
judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  Virginia  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties, 
his  boldness,  generosity,  high  sense  of  honor,  and 
intellectual  ability  earned  for  him  the  respect  and 
affection  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  ready 
and  agressive  debater;  and  while  a  Democrat  of 
the  Jeffersonian  school  was  inde[iendent  of  party, 
and  his  election  to  the  congress  was  as  a  Whig, 
in  opposition  to  Jackson's  pidicies.  He  was  a  stu- 
dent of  literature,  and  fcnmd  ridaxation  from  the 
duties  of  an  Jictive  and  busy  life  in  poetical  and 
prose  composition.  He  published  three  books,  the 
first  a  metrical  romance  entitled  "Virginia,  or 
the  Fatal  Pritent";  the  second,  a  five-act  tragedy, 
called  "Ricgo,  or  the  Spanish  Martyr,"  and  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  a  volume,  partly  of 
jirose  and  jiartly  of  verse,  entitled  "  Ojiuscu'la." 
He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  strict  construc- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution;  ;jnd  one  of  his 
friends  in  Washington  invented  an  illustrative  atory 
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about  him,  to  the  effect  that  during  his  service 
in  the  congress,  and  believing  himself  about  to 
die,  he  begged  as  a  last  request  that  he  might  not 
be  buried  at  the  public  's  expense,  for  he  thought  it 
■would  be  clearly  unconstitutional.  Judge  Eobert- 
son  was  married  to  Anne  Trent,  and  had  two  sons 
and  three  daughters.  He  died  at  his  home  ' '  Mount 
Athos"  near  Lynchburg,  Ya.,  July  5,  1873, 

TIFFANY,  Charles  Lewis,  merchant,  was  born 
at  Killingly,  Conn.,  Feb.  15,  1812,  son  of  Comfort 
and  Chloe  (Draper)  Tiffany,  and  a  descendant  in 
the  sixth  generation  of  Squire  Humphrey  Tiffany, 
of  England,  who  probably  came  over  to  Massachu- 
setts Bay  about  1600.  From  him  the  line  of  de- 
scent is  traced  through  his  son  James;  his  son 
James  and  his  son  Ebenezer,  the  grandfather  of 
Charles  Lewis  Tiffany.  His  father  was  a  pioneer 
manufacturer  of  cotton  goods  in  Connecticut. 
Charles  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at 
Plainficld  Academy.  He  conducted  a  small  mer- 
cantile business  at  Killingly  until  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  old,  when  he  went  to  New  York  city  on  a 
prospecting  tour.  Borrowing  $500  from  his  father 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  John  B.  Young,  also 
from  Killingly,  staii:ed  a  retail  business  of  fancy 
wares  including  Chinese  and  Jap.anese  goods,  sta- 
tionery, pottery,  fans,  canes,  playing  cards,  bric-a- 
brac,  etc.  In  ISll  J.  L.  Ellis  joined  the  firm  of  Tif- 
fany &  Young,  the  name  becoming  Tiffany,  Young 
&  Ellis.  That  year  Mr.  Young  visited  Europe  and 
the  trip  resulted  in  a  revolution  in  the  business  of 
the  house  and  laid  the  real  foundation  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  jewelry  establishment  of  Tiffany  & 
Co.  It  first  imported  French  imitation  jewelry, 
which  met  with  such  ready  sale  that  in  1844  gen- 
uine jewelry  was  introduced;  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones  were  soon  added  and  when  a  Paris 
office  was  opened  in  charge  of  a  resident  partner, 
(Gideon  F.  T.  Eeed.  1S50)  the  firm  became  recog- 
nized as  the  leading  jewelry  house  in  America. 
Jewels  of  extraordinary  size  and  purity  as  well  as 
jewels  of  historic  association  were  import<?d.  Not 
a  few  royal  and  princely  jewels  were  transferred 
to  American  owners,  notably  the  zone  of  dia- 
monds once  owned  by  Marie  Antoinette  and  the 
magnificent  collection  of  the  Hungarian  Pi'ince  Es- 
terhazy.  In  1S53  Jlr.  Young  and  Mr.  Ellis  retired, 
leaving  Mr.  Tiffany  at  the  head  of  the  business, 
which  thereafter  was  conducted  as  Charles  L.  Tif- 
fany &:  Co.  The  manufacture  of  silverware  was 
begun  in  1851  and  at  one  time  the  firm  was  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  silverware  in  the  United 
States.  In  1892  a.  silver  plating  shop  was  built 
near  Newark,  N.  J.  During  the  civil  war,  Mr. 
Tiffany,  who  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  gov- 
ernment, dealt  extensively  in  flags  and  other 
materials,  and  the  shops  were  kept  busy  making 
swords,  medals,  badges,  etc.  Every  union  state  or- 
dered one  or  more  flags; — 362  were  sold  at  from 
$100  and  $500  each.  In  1868  the  business  was  in- 
corporated with  Charles  L.  Tiffany,  president  and 
treasurer;  Gideon  F.  T.  Keed,  vice-president; 
Charles  T.  Cook,  general  superintendent  and  assis- 
tant treasurer,  and  George  McClure,  treasurer; 
and  other  branches  were  established  in  London 
and  Geneva,  Switzerland.  The  incorporation  was 
followed  by  a  further  expansion  of  the  business, 
including  the  manufacture  of  watches  and  clocks. 
Beginning  at  259  Broadway.  New  York,  the  busi- 
nes's  made  several  moves  uptown  until  it  erected  its 
own  fire-proof  building  on  Times  Square,  which  for 
many  rears  was  one  c^f  the  sights  of  the  city  for 
visitors.  After  Mr.  Tiffany's  death  the  business 
has  been  continued  under  the  same  style,  and 
its  present  magnificent  building  at  Fifth  avenue 


and  37th  street  is  a  monument  to  the  founder's  en- 
terprising achievements.  The  house  of  Tiffany  is, 
by  special  appointment,  silversmiths  to  nearly  all 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  has  taken"  first 
premiums  at  all  the  international  expositions  in 
Europe  and  America  since  1867.  Mr.  Tiffany 
w,as  created  a  Chevalier  of  the  National  Legion 
of  Honor  of  France,  and  from  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  received  the  Praemia  Digno,  an  exceptional 
honor.  Mr.  Tiffany  was  also  a  director  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Metropolis,  the  Pacific  Bank,  the 
American  Surety  Co.,  and  the  State  Trust  Co.  His 
invaluable  services  in  the  fine  arts,  both  from  the 
aesthetic  and  business  standpoints,  were  formally 
appreciated  by  his  fellow  citizens  during  his  old 
age.  His  golden  wedding  anniversary  in  1891,  the 
half-century  celebration  of  his  business  career, 
and  the  sixtieth  celebration  in  1897,  as  well 
as  his  ninetieth  birthday  in  1902,  were  made 
ineniorahle  by  impressive  testimonials  and  many 
gifts  of  remembrance  from  friends,  employees  and 
associates  and  pubhc  bodies.  The  chamber  of  Com- 
merce, of  which  he  was  a  leading  member, 
presented  him  with  a  portrait  of  himself,  and  1,192 
of  his  employees  gave  him  a  solid-gold  lo'S'ing  cup. 
A  public-spirited  citizen  of  New  York,  he  was 
actively  interested  in  its  civic  aft'airs,  was  prom- 
inent in  charitable  works,  and  was  a  liberal  patron 
of  art.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union 
League  club,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  New 
York,  West  Island,  South  Side,  Sportsmans  and 
New  York  Jockey  clubs ;  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American 
Protective  Tariff"  League  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a, 
fellow  of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  a 
trustee  of  the  American  Museum  of  Art,  Person- 
ally Mr.  Tift'any  was  conspicuous  by  his  love  of 
home  life,  artistic  surroundings  and  devotion  to 
his  f.amily.  He  was  a  keen  lover  of  nature,  and 
personally  supervised  the  care  of  all  plants,  trees 
and  flowers  on  his  place  at  Irvington  on  the  Hud- 
son. He  was  a  botanist  of  no  mean  merit  and 
took  a  deep  interest  in  astronomy.  His  business 
motto  was  to  serve  his  clients  better  than  anyone 
else,  and  to  do  it  honestly.  Mr.  Tiffany  was  mar- 
ried Nov.  30,  1811,  to  Harriet  O.,  daughter  of 
Judge  Ebenezer  Young  of  Killingly,  Conn.  She 
died  in  November,  1897,  leading  four  children, 
Annie  Olivia,  wife  of  Alfred  ilitchell,  Louise  Har- 
riet, Louis  C.  and  Burnet  Young  Tift'anv.  Mr.  Tif- 
fany died  in  New  York  city  Feb.  18,  1902. 

EUGGLES,  Timotiiy,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Eochester,  Mass.,  Oct.  20,  1711,  son  of  Timothy 
and  Mary  (White)  Buggies;  grandson  of  Samuel 
and  Martha  (Woodbridge)  Buggies;  great-grand- 
son of  Samuel  and  Hannah  (Fowle)  Buggies, 
and  gi'eat-great-grandson  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
(Curtis)  Buggies,  natives  of  England,  who 
came  to  America  in  1615.  His  father  held 
high  rank  in  the  ministry  and  was  preemijiently 
a  man  of  business,  being  apparently  more  active 
and  efficient  than  any  other  individu.al  in 
promoting  the  settlement  of  Hardwick,  Mass. 
After  the  usual  preparatory  studies,  he  entered 
Harvard  College  and  was  graduated  in  1732.  He 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  his  native  village, 
but  in  1737  removed  to  Sandwich,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  had  charge  of  a  public  tavern, 
while  at  the  same  time  continuing  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  It  happened  that  he  was 
the  antagonist  of  the  Otises,  father  and  son, 
in  a  number  of  important  cases,  and  generally 
he  proved  himself  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in 
Massachusetts.  In  1757  he  was  appointed  judge 
of    the    court    of    common    pleas    in    Worcester 
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county,  and  in  1762  became  chief  justice  of  the  Judge  A.  H.  Hansel]  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 

same  ■court,  contijiumg  to  hold  this  position  until  m  1S66;  was  appointed  solicitor-general  by  Gov. 
the  outbre.ik  of  the  French  war.  He  was  also,  .J.  M.  Smith,  m  1S7.3,  and  appointed  and  elected  to 
at  the  .same  time,  a  special  judge  of  the  superior  the  same  ofKce,  without  opposttion,  for  three  sue- 
court  of  the  province.  Meanwhile  he  represent-  cessive  terms.  Durmg  his  last  term  he  resigned  to 
ed  the  towns  of  Rochester,  Sandwich  and  Hard-  accept  a  seat  as  state  senator  in  1884-85.  Return. 
wick  in  the  general  court,  and  was  speaker  of  ing  to  law  and  farming  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
the  house  in  1762  and  1763.  Ruggles  entered  the  state  senate  in  IWiO,  and  chosen  president  of  the 
Frcn.h  war  at  its  beginning,  and  held  a  com-  body.  From  19U2  to  1910  he  was  judge  of  the  au- 
missinn  as  colonel  in  the  pro^-incial  forces  under  perior  court  of  the  southern  circuit  m  Oeorgia.^  He 
Sir  William  .lohnson,  being  second  in  command  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  his  vigor  and  efhciency 
to  that  officer  in  the  battle  of  Lake  George  in  as  a  prosecuting  oHicer  were  shown  in  his 
17.5.T  He  was  active  in  the  campaigns  of  the  ret.ention  of  that  oflice  for  eleven  years.  In  the 
two  foUowino-  years  under  Amherst,"  when  he  turbulent  days  of  reconstruction  and  the  political 
held  the  commission  of  brigadier-general.  Under  battles  in  the  "Black  Belt"  no  man  did  more  than 
the  same  officer,  also,  he  served  with  distinc-  he  for  democratic  success  and  good  local  self- 
tion  in  17.'59  and  1760,  during  the  expeditions  governmeat.  As  the  president  of  the  senate,  the 
against  ()uebec  and  Montreal.  For  his  ser-  office  ne.xt  to  the  executive,  he  governed  that  body 
vices  in  this  war  the  general  court  of  Massachu-  with  marked  fairness,  dignity  and  parliamentary 
Belts  granted  him  a  farm  in  Princeton.  He  also  skill.  He  was  married,  m  1864,  when  on  a  fur- 
received  the  appointment  to  a  sinecure— the  of-  lough  from  the  army,  to  Nettie  Fondren. 
fice  of  survevor-general  of  the  king 's  forests,  ZADKIN.  Daniel,  colonist,  was  born  m  Kent, 
a  lucrative  position  involving  verv  little  labor.  Eng.,  about  1612,  and  came  to  America  in  1621. 
In  1765  Ruggles  was  chosen  one  of  the  delegates  His  election  to  the  supervision  of  Indian  tribes, 
from  Massachusetts  to  the  stamp  act  congress,  under  the  colonial  government  of  Massachusc-tts, 
in  New  York  and  was  elected  president  of  that  m  1656,  was  followed  ten  years  later  by  his  ap- 
body.  He  refused,  however,  to  send  the  address-  pomtment  to  the  rank  of  major-general  of  the 
ea  and  petitions  which  were  passed  by  it  to  colony.  He  was  made  a  licensee  of  the  Cambridge 
Great  Britain,  and  for  this  act  was  reprimanded  prmting-press.  The  proceedings  concluding  in  the 
by  the  speaker  of  the  general  court  of  Massa-  loss  of  the  Massachusetts  charter  were  opposed 
chusetts.  From  that  time  he  ranked  among  the  >»y  him,  but  ineffectually.  His  death  occurred  at 
royalists,  and  in  1774  was  appointed  mandamus  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  19,  16'<7. 
counselor  and  accepted  the  office.  This  act  BRADDOCK,  Edward,  soldier,  was  born  in 
made  him  very  obnoxious  to  the  patriots.  He  Perthshire,  Scotland,  1695.  At  the  time  of  the 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  under  the  royal  outbreak  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  he  was 
military  rule  in  Boston,  and  when  the  British  major-general  and  had  served  for  more  than 
were  driven  from  that  city  had  to  flee  to  New  forty  years  in  the  British  guards.  He  was  then 
York.  His  large  estates  in  Hardwick  were  con-  sent  to  America  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  all 
fiscated,  and  though  it  is  stated  that  he  raised  the  British  forces  in  the  colonies  with  a  view  to 
a  corps  of  three  hundred  royalists,  there  is  no  driving  the  French  from  their  recent  encroach- 
record  that  he  accomplished  anything  with  them,  ments.  He  landed  at  Hampton,  Va.,  Feb.  20, 
In  1779  he  settled  in  Nova  Scotia,  having  reecived  1755,  with  two  regiments  from  Ireland.  His 
a  grant  of  land  in  that  province  from  Great  troops  were  landed  at  Alexandria,  and  a  cam- 
Britain.  Here  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  paign  of  military  operations  against  the  French 
life  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was  ingenious  was  settled  upon  by  a  convention  of  the  colonial 
in  the  application  of  science  to  farming,  and  did  governors  at  that  point.  Braddock  undertook 
a  good  service  to  the  country  through  his  intro-  and  conducted  in  person  an  expedition  against 
duction  of  rare  and  valuable  breeds  of  cattle  Fort  DuQuesne,  now  Kttsburgh,  Penn.  Wash- 
and  horses.  Personally,  Buggies  was  highly  es-  ington  was  one  of  his  aides-de-campi.  Benjamin 
teemed.  He  was  a  man  of  magnificent  personal  Franklin,  who  at  that  time  was  postmaster-gen- 
appearance;  very  tall  and  commanding;  dignified  eral  and  established  at  Fredericktown  undertook 
in  his  manner;  courteous  to  all  who  had  deal-  the  transportation  of  the  army.  Braddock  had 
ings  with  him;  a  natural  wit;  and  generous  and  tlie  impression  that  he  was  going  forth  to  cou- 
hospitablo  to  a  fault.  He  was  married  to  fjuer.  To  use  his  own  words,  in  conversation 
Bathshura,  a  daughter  of  Hon,  Mcdaliah  Bowne  with  Franklin:  "After  taking  Fort  DuQuesne, 
of  Sandwich  and  widow  of  William  Newcomb.  I  am  to  proceed  to  Niagara ;  and,  having  taken 
He  died  in  Wilmot,  Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  4,  1795.  that,  to  Prontenac,  if  the  season  will  allow 
MITCHELL,  Robert  Goodwin,  lawyer  and  time;  and  I  suppose  it  will,  for  DuQuesne  can 
president  of  the  Georgia  senate,  was  born  in  hardly  detain  me  above  three  or  four  days;  and 
Thomas  county,  Ga.,  .July  15,  184,3,  son  of  Richard  then  1  see  nothing  that  can  obstruct  my  march 
and  Sophronia  Mitchell.  He  had  an  academic  to  Niagara."  When  Franklin  intimated  to  the 
education  anrl  a  few  months'  term  in  the  pirepara-  British  general  that  he  might  be  ambuscaded  by 
tory  department  of  Mercer  University  at  Penfield,  the  Indians  and  his  army  cut  to  pieces  in  detail, 
Ga.,  but  his  education  was  intcrrujited  by  his  the  latter  declined  to  contemplate  such  an  issue, 
enUstment  as  a  private  in  one  of  the  first  com-  regarding  it  as  ridiculous.  He  said,  ' '  These  sav- 
panies  from  his  county  for  the  civil  war.  He  rose  ages  may  indeed  be  a  formidable  enemy  to  raw 
to  be  lieutenant,  adjutant  of  the  29th  Georgia  American  militia,  but  upon  the  king's  regular 
regular  infantry,  commanded  by  his  brother.  Col.  and  disfdplined  troops,  sir,  it  is  impossible  they 
W.  D.  Mitchell,  and  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  should  make  an  impression."  Not  only  Frank- 
Brig. -Gen.  C.  C.  Wilson.  He  was  with  Gen.  .Joe  lin,  but  Washington,  recommended  caution,  and 
Johnston  in  his  fateful  and  trying  campaign  in  suggested  the  dangers  likely  to  be  met  with  by 
Mississippi,  and  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta,  and  he  the  British  troops  in  engaging  with  a  foe  with 
was  severely  wounded  near  Atlanta  in  1864,  re-  whose  character  and  mode  of  fighting  they  were 
maining  on  crutches  until  some  time  after  the  entirely  unacquainted.  It  was  necessary,  more- 
surrender.     After   tne  war  he  studied   law  under  over,    to    open    roads;     and    Gen.    Braddock    de- 
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termmed  to  push  forward  with  1,200  men,  leav- 
ing his  heavy  baggage  to  follow  by  slow  and 
easy  marches.  He  reached  the  Monongahela 
river,  a  branch  of  the  Ohio  river,  which  his 
troops  crossed  in  regular  order  on  July  S  1755 
As  they  neared  the  fort,  the  drums  beat,  fifes 
played;  the  colors  were  flying  and  the  bayonets 
ghstened  in  the  sun.  Washmgton  advised  him 
to  send  forward  the  provincial  companies,  who 
were  accustomed  to  Indian  fighting,  to  skirmish 
and  look  out  for  ambuscades.  But  he  held  the 
enemy  and  the  provincials  also  in  such  supreme 
contempt  that  he  would  listen  to  no  suggestions 
of  this  character.  Pushuig  forward  his  van, 
which  included  300  British  regulars  on  July  9^ 
at  a  point  about  seven  miles  from  the  fort  they 
suddenly  encountered  an  ambuscaile  of  French 
and  Indians,  concealed  by  the  high  grass  and 
underbrush.  At  this  moment  the  British  soldiers 
for  the  first  time  heard  tlie  terrible  Indian  war 
whoop.  The  fierce  attack  from  a  secret  foe, 
combiaed  with  the  yells  of  the  savages,  threw 
the  advance  into  confusion.  They  broke  and 
fell  back  upon  the  main  body;  and  though 
Braddock,  who  was  as  bra%'e  as  a  lion,  thrust 
himself  into  the  thick  of  the  fight  and  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  reorganize  his  scattered 
troops,  he  found  it  impossible  to  re-form  them, 
exposed  as  they  were  to  a  galling  fire  from  a 
hidden  enemy.  Every  one  of  his  mounted  offi- 
cers, except  Washington,  was  either  killed  or 
wounded.  Washington,  although  exposed  to  the 
Indian  sharpshooters,  who  fired  from  behind 
rocks  and  trees,  apparently  bore,  as  the  savages 
themselves  said,  a  charmed  life.  Though  fre- 
quently aimed  at,  he  escaped  almost  miracu- 
lously. He  suggested  to  -Braddock  that  his  ranks 
should  follow  the  example  and  custom  of  the 
Indians  and  fire  from  shelter ;  but  was  answered 
that  a  British  general  could  dispense  with  the 
military  instruction  of  a  Virginia  colonel.  Brad- 
dock's  conduct  was  fatuous  and  obstinate.  He 
insisted  upon  his  men  firing  by  platoons,  accord- 
ing to  the  customary  military  tactics  of  the 
battlefields  of  Europe.  They  obeyed  orders  and 
shot  into  the  rocks  and  trees,  and  also  into  their 
American  contingent,  of  whom  they  are  said  to 
have  killed  as  many  as  fifty  at  one  volley.  At 
the  same  time  they  were  picked  off  by  the  Indi- 
ans and  shot  down  with  a  rapidity  which  was 
appalling.  Not  a  word  could  be  said  against  the 
courage  of  the  British  soldiers;  while  the  daring 
and  intrepidity  of  the  officers,  encompassed  as 
they  were  by  the  terrors  of  utterly  unknown  war- 
fare, were  unexampled.  Braddock  had  five  horses 
shot  under  him,  and  sixty-four  out  of  eighty-five 
officers  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  At  length 
he  received  a  bullet  through  his  right  arm,  which 
passed  through  his  lungs ;  whereupon  he  fell  from 
his  horse,  and  was  with  difficulty  taken  off  the 
field.  His  force  was  defeated  and  utterly  routed, 
and  the  disaster  was  due  entirely  to  vanity,  igno- 
rance and  obstinacy.  The  only  remark  of  the 
general  in  regard  to  the  defeat  was,  "Who  would 
have  thought  it?"  and  a  short  time  before  his 
death  he  said,  ' '  We  shall  better  know  how  to 
deal  with  them  another  time. ' '  He  died  at  Great 
Meadows,  near  Pittsburgh,  .July  1.3,  1755,  to 
which  point  the  army  successfully  retreated  under 
the  command  of  Washington,  and  where  they 
went  into  camp.  He  was  buried  where  he  died, 
Washington  reading  the  funeral  service  over  him. 
According  to  the  English  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  no  portrait  of  Braddock  is  known  to 
exist. 


E.OBBINS,   Chandler,  clergyman,  was  bom  at 

Branford,  Conn.,  Aug.  i:.;,  IT.jb,  son  of  Rev. 
Philemon  and  Hannah  (Foote)  Bobbins,  and 
grandson  of  Nathaniel  and  Hannah  (Chandler) 
Bobbins.  Rev.  Amnii  R.  Robbing  (q.v.)  was  his 
brother.  Ho  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1751); 
tauijlit  in  the  Indian  School  at  Lebanon,  Conn.; 
studied  theology  under  Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy  at 
Bethlehem,  Conn,;  and  on  Oct.  oU,  1759, '  was 
settled  over  the  Congregational  Church  of  Ply- 
mouth, Mass.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
In  1792  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  from  Dart- 
mouth College.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem  for 
the  symmetry  of  his  character,  the  urbanity  of 
his  manner,  and  the  practical  character  of  his 
preaching.  He  was  Calvinistic  in  his  theology, 
but  delayed  the  passing  of  his  church  over  to  Ihii- 
tarianism,  which  did  not  occur  until  after  his 
death.  He  published  several  sermons,  including 
one  on  the  landing  of  the  Pilgiims  (179:j)  ;  two 
controversial  tracts,  inchidiug  a  reply  to  John 
Cotton's  "Essays  on  Baptism"  (1773);  and  a 
few  addresses,  one  of  which  was  on  the  ' '  Vic- 
tories of  the  French  reiiublic  over  their  In- 
vaders'- (1793).  Dr.  Bobbins  was  married  in 
1761  to  Jane,  daiughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Prince 
of  Boston,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children,  of 
whom  five  sons  and  two  daughters  lived  to  old 
age.  The  youngest  son  was  the  father  of  Rev. 
Chandler  Robbins  (q.v.)  of  Boston.  Dr.  Rob- 
bins  died  in  Plymouth,   Mass.,  June   30,   1799. 

SEWALL,  Jonathan,  loyalist,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  17,  1728,  son  of  Jonathan 
and  Mary  (Payne)  Sewall,  and  a  descendant  of 
Henry  Sewall,  a  native  of  Coventry,  Warwick- 
shire, England,  who  came  to  America,  in  1634, 
settling  in  Newbury,  Mass.  The  following  is 
the  inscription  on  Henry  Sewall 's  tombstone, 
which  is  still  standing  in  the  burying  ground  of 
the  First  Parish  in  Newbury:  "Mr.  Henry 
Sewall  (sent  by  Henry  Sewall  his  father  in  ye 
ship  Elsabeth  and  Dorcas,  Capt.  Watts  Com- 
mander) arrived  at  Boston,  1634,  wintered  at 
Ipswich,  helpd  begin  this  plantation  in  1635, 
furnishing  English  servants,  Cattel  and  provi- 
sions. Mairied  Miss  Jane  Dunimer  March  ye  25, 
1646.  Died  March  ye  16,  1700,  Aetat  86.  His 
fruitful  vine  being  thus  disjoind  fell  to  the 
ground  January  ye  13  following,  Aetat  74. 
Psal.  27,  10."  The  epitaph  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  his  son,  Chief  Justice  Samuel 
Sewall.  From  Henry  Sewall  the  line  of  descent 
is  traced  through  his  son,  Major  Stephen,  who 
married  Margaret  Mitchell,  and  their  son  .Jona- 
than, who  married  Mary  Payne,  and  was  the 
father  of  the  loyalist.  Jonathan  Sewall,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  grailuated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1748.  After  teaching  school  for 
eight  years  in  Salem,  Mass.,  he  studied  law  with 
Juilge  Russell  and  began  practicing  in  Charles- 
ton in  1758.  He  rose  to  great  eminence  in  the 
profession,  being  equally  noted  as  a  pleader  and 
a  writer.  He  was  an  early  friend  of  John 
Adams,  he  and  Adams  living  together  while  at- 
tending court,  and  the  latter  said  of  Sewall  that 
as  a  lawyer  his  influence  with  judges  and  juries 
was  as  great  as  was  consistent  with  an  impar- 
tial administration  of  justice.  He  won  the  re- 
lease of  a  slave  from  bondage  in  1769,  two 
years  before  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the 
negro  Somerset.  He  was  made  attorney-general 
of  the  province  in  1767,  and  received  other  rich 
posts  from  the  government.  Although  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  John  Adams  and  a  brother-in-law 
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of  John  Hancock,  he  adhered  to  the  Tory  side, 
and  incurred  much  odium  by  defending  the  op- 
pressive measures  of  the  ministry  in  articles 
which  were  attacked  by  Trunilrall  in  "  McFin- 
gal. ' '  As  perhaps  the  ablest  writer  on  the  Tory 
side,  he  was  credited  with  the  letters  of 
"  Massacliusottensis' '  in  the  "Massachusetts 
Gazette,"  since  ju-oved  to  have  been  written  by 
David  Leonard  of  Taunton.  When  his  house  in 
Cambridge  was  attacked  by  a  mob  in  September, 
1774,  he  took  refuge  in  Boston,  and  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing winter  went  to  England.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  Sewall  originally  sympathized  with 
the  Whigs  but  was  won  over  to  the  Tories  by 
the  address  of  Hutchinson,  and  finally  adhered 
to  the  Crown,  as  diil  thousands  of  others,  from 
a  conviction  that  armed  opposition  would  end  in 
certain  defeat  to  the  colonies.  He  attempted 
to  dissuade  John  Adams  from  attending  the  first 
continental  congress  wliile  on  a  walk  at  Great 
Hill,  Portland,  and  in  reply  Adams  used  the 
memorable  words:  "The  die  is  now  cast.  1 
have  passed  the  Rubicon;  sink  or  swim,  live  or 
die,  survive  or  perish  witli  my  country  is  my 
nnaltcrable  determination."  In  April,  1779, 
Sewall  was  proscribed  with  other  refugees  and 
his  property  confiscated.  He  dwelt  in  London 
until  1777  and  thru  in  Bristol,  and  a  year  later 
sailed  from  London  for  Halifax,  where  he  was 
to  take  uji  the  duties  of  .judge  of  the  admiralty 
for  Nova  Scotia  ami  New  Brunswick.  John 
Adams,  who  was  in  London  at  that  time,  laid 
aside  all  etiquette  to  make  his  boyhood  friend  a 
vi.sit,  and  they  met  on  the  most  cordial  terms. 
He  was  married  to  Esther,  daughter  of  Edmund 
Quincy  and  sister  of  the  wife  of  John  Han- 
cock, and  had  two  sons,  Jonathan  Sewall,  chief 
justice  of  lower  Canada,  and  Stei)hen  Sewall, 
solicitor-general  of  lower  Canada.  He  died  in 
St.    John,    New    pirunswick,    Sejit.    26,    1796. 

PASKO,  Wesley  Washington,  printer  and 
author,  was  born  in  Waterloo,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Jan.  4,  IS40,  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Martha 
Van  (Osdol)  I'asko.  After  a  public  school  edu- 
cation he  entered  the  employ  of  cotton  and 
woolen  manufacturers  in  Waterloo.  Deciding  to 
become  a  printer,  he  learned  that  trade  in  a 
printiii;:  oflice  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  was  employed  by  the  New  York 
"Tribune."  Ibi  undertook  the  ]iublication  of 
a  paper  at  Tniniansburg,  N.  Y.,  but  the  venture 
was  not  a  success,  and  he  returned  to  the  ollice 
of  the  Xi'W  York  "Tribune."  Wlien  the  civil 
war  began  lie  enlisted  in  the  16th  New  York 
heavy  artillery,  which  was  stationed  in  the 
advance  of  Butler 's  army  on  the  peninsula  near 
Eichmond.  He  served  throughout  the  war,  and 
at  its  close  continued  his  journalistic  career  iu 
Albany  and  Troy,  N.  Y.  '  In  1867  Mr.  Pasko 
assisted  in  prepaiing  the  codilication  of  the  laws 
of  New  York  relating  to  schools  and  the  annual 
reports  of  the  New  York  state  sujierintendent  of 
public  instruction.  Ho  also  aided  in  the  com- 
pilation of  a  large  volume  on  the  condition  of 
education  in  America  and  abroad.  The  political 
adminhstration  of  the  state  having  changed,  he 
became  editor  of  the  New  York  "Albion,"  a 
well-known  literary  weekly.  Following  this  he 
published  a  nundjer  of  trade  pafiers  and  con- 
ducted a  printing  business  until  1879,  when  he 
Bold  the  latter  ami  became  cilitor  in  the  employ 
of  a  publishing  house  in  Cincinnati,  0.  Prom 
his  general  knowledge  of  the  printing  trade,  he 
was  elected  librarian  of  the  Tyjiothetaj,  the 
master   printer 's   society    of   New   York,    in    188.5. 


He  was  instrumental  in  organizing  similar 
societies  in  other  cities,  and  continued  to  bo 
prominent  iu  Tyjiothetse  circles  until  his  death, 
lie  iiuide  a  close  study  of  American  history,  com- 
mercial facts  and  statistics,  and  the  history  of 
printing.  Ilpon  the  establishment  of  the 
"American  Bookmaker"  in  188,5,  he  began  a 
series  of  essays  on  printing,  which  eventuated  in 

1894  in  the  publication  of  ' '  A  Dictionary  of 
Printing  and  Bookmaking, "  the  largest  com- 
pilation of  facts  relating  to  jirinting  ever  pub- 
lished. He  was  also  the  author  of  "Men  Who 
Advertise"  (1870),  and  editor  of  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  books  ami  a  magazine,  "Old  New 
York,"  devoted  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
New  York  city.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
"One  Hundred  Years  of  American  Commerce" 
(189.5).  Mr.  I'asko  invented  a  printing-press  in 
1886  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  bulletins 
relating  to  financial  and  stock  exchange  business. 
The  I'asko  press,  as  it  was  called,  consisted  of  a 
small  steel  cylinder  with  sixteen  slots,  each 
capable  of  holding  a  line  of  type,  thus  printing 
a  circulai-  limited  to  sixteen  lines,  the  paper 
being  fed  from  an  eudli'ss  roll.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished figure  in  the  literary  world,  a  special- 
ist of  encyclopedic  information  in  jirinting  and 
trade  newsjiapers.  Known  far  and  wide,  he  was 
loved  for  his  geniality,  admired  for  his  ability, 
and  resjiected  for  his  clean,  true  character  and 
useful  career.  He  was  married  Oct.  21,  1860,  to 
Elizabeth  Theresa  Jarrett,  and  had  three  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom  survived,  Kev.  Edgar  W. 
Pasko,  member  of  the  Southern  California  con- 
ference   of    the    Methodist    Episcopal    church.     In 

1895  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Caldwell,  N.  J., 
and  was  serving  his  second  term  when  ho  died 
in  New  Yoik   city,  Dec.   15,   1897. 

BICKER,  Hiram,  hotel  proprietor,  was  born  at 
Poland  Spring,  Me.,  Nov.  17,  1809,  son  of  Went- 
worth  and  Mary  (Pottle)  Picker;  grandson  of 
.labez  and  Mary  (Wentworth)  Ricker ;  great- 
grandson  of  .Joseph  Bicker,  and  great-great-grand- 
son of  Maturin  Ricker  (or  Riccar),  who  with 
his  brother  George  came  fi'om  the  Isle  of  Jersey 
about  1670.  .fabez  Ricker  erected  the  fii'st  saw- 
mill and  gristmill  at  Great  Palis,  N.  II.,  after- 
ward removed  to  Alfred,  Me.,  and  in  1794  to 
Poland,  Me.,  wdjere  he  had  jmrchased  .'100  acres 
from  the  Shakers.  The  Sliakei's  being  inhospi- 
table to  strangers,  the  Ricker  family  was  obliged 
to  I'utertain  persons  fiassing  througii  this  uncivil- 
ized country,  and  the  hotel  known  as  the  Man- 
sir. n  House  was  opened  by  Wentvi'orth  Ricker, 
father  of  Hiram,  in  1797.  '  Hiram  Ricker  began 
business  life  in  a  clotjiing  store  iu  Boston,  Mass., 
but  on  accoujit  of  his  father's  failing  health, 
returned  home  and  took  charge  of  the  hotel  and 
the  farm  until  after  the  latter 's  death.  The 
Wentworth  Ricker  Inn  on  the  highway  from 
Portland  to  Montreal  became  one  of  the  famous 
hotels  in  New  England.  In  addition  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  picturesque  environment,  the  property 
contains  a  natural  spring,  the  water  of  which  is 
described  by  its  proprietois  as  being  the  "purest 
natural  water  known,  and  the  most  edicient  nat- 
ural diuretic  known  for  its  womlerful  stimulating 
eS'ect  upon  the  kidneys."  When  the  ]iatronage  of 
the  Mansion  House  outgrew  its  ca])acity,  the 
Poland  Spring  House  was  built  on  adjoining  prop- 
erty acquired  by  Mr.  Ri<-ker,  and  'in  191.3  the 
Riccar  Inn  was  opened,  being  named  from  the 
original  founder  of  the  family  in  America. 
Under  the  management  of  the  Ricker  family  the 
iOO    acres   has   been   enlarged 
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establishino- 


nd  Hiram  W.  Bicker,  associated  with  their  f 

"        A  ^Von°o®^^-     ^"^  ''^'^'^  ^t  S°"tli  Poland, 
ime  4,  1893.  ' 

FOWLER     Warren    Raymond,    pioneer, 
oru  at  Litchfield,  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.   Marc 


was 

1S15,  a  descendant  of  William  Fowler, 'firsi  magis- 
trate of  the  New  Haven  (Coim.)  colony.  He  was 
educated  m  the  common  schools  and  at  the  academy 
of  his  native  town,  and  taught  school  for  a  number 
of  years  m  New  York,  A^irginia  and  Colorado. 
In  1849  lie  went  to  California  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama;  was  for  some  time  thereafter 
engaged  in  mining,  and  later  became  a  merchant 
at  Sacramento,  Oal.  He  subsequently  returned  to 
New  York  state  and  engaged  in  the'luml 
ness  at  Utica,  N.  Y 


and  in  Illinois. 


busi- 
He  subse- 


practiee  of  law  in  Washington,  Ga 
-,  .  ,  ,.  -  ^  successful  business  wliieh  he  con- 
ducted for  many  years.  He  was  president  of  the 
Wa  hmgton  Bank,  director  of  the  Georgia  rail- 
load,  trustee  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  and 
served  as  commissioner  with  Bleckley,  Starues 
and  Hull  to  prepare  a  freedmen 's  code  for  the 
state.  He  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  ao-ri- 
culture  m  1871,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
made  secretary  of  the  Georgia  State  Agricultural 
Society.  In  1879  he  became  railroad  commissioner 
ot  Georgia  He  was  also  president  of  the  State 
Bducational  Association  and  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion. He  was  for  a  while  editor  of  the  Augusta 
Chronicle."  An  able  mathematician,  he  de- 
vised anew  form  of  interest  table,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1859   and  was   a  pioneer  in  advocating 
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the   throng   of   emigrants   who    were   flooding   the    stitution  ' 

Pike  s  Peak  region  in  pursuit  of  gold.    He  reached 

Canon  City,   Col.,  which  was  just  springing  into 

existence,  Aug.  10,  1860.     He  adopted  the  custom 

of   calling   the   people  together   on    Sundays   for 

worship,   conducted  the  services  and   read   Henry 

Ward  Beechcr's  sermons,  continuing  this  until  a 

Methodist   minister   arrived   to    supply   his   place. 

Mr.   Fowler  was   chosen   chief   magistrate   of   the 


A   New 
contributed   articles   to 
Monthly ' '  and  the  Atlanta  Con- 
wrote    a    series    of    essays    on    Shake- 
speare, which  was  published  in  1884  and  was  one 
of  the   compilers   of   a   "Handbook   of   Georgia" 
(1886).     Although  the  only  public  office  Mr.  Bar- 
nett  held  was   that  of  railroad   commissioner,   the 
best  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  state  and  the  welfare  of  its  people. 
He  was  a  man  of  varied  intellectual  attainments, 
whose  experience  covered  a  wide  field  from  litera- 


He  was  married  May  7,  1847,  to  Elizabeth  Ann, 
daughter  of  Osborne  Stone,  and  had  three  daugh- 
ters and  four  sons:  Anne,  Harriet,  Susan,  Frank 
W.,  Osborne  S.,  Edwai'd  A.  and  Samuel  Barnett. 
He  died  in  Washington,  Ga.,  in  1895.  (Portrait 
opposite  page  62.) 

LOCKWOOD,  Belva  Ann  Bennett,  lawyer, 
was  born  at  Eoyalton,  Niagara  on.,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
24,  1830,  daughter  of  Lewis  Johnson  and  Han- 
nah (Green)  Bennett.    She  was  graduated  at  Gene- 


colony  when  the  people  decided  to  adopt  the  laws    ture  and  travel  to  finance  and  the  exact  sciences. 

ami    government    of   a   town,   and   was   later   ap- 
pointed county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  for 

thirty  years  was  class-leader  in  the  church,  and  by 

his    advocacy    of   the   temperance    cause   won   the 

pseudonym  of  the   "Father  of  prohibition  in  the 

state  of  Colorado."    In  1886  he  was  candidate  for 

state  auditor,  and  in  1888  for  lieutenant-governor, 

but    was    defeated    in    both    instances,    his    party 

being  in  the  minority.   Mr.  Fowler,  by  his  industry, 

energy,  and  close  application  to  business,  acquired 

potent  fortune,  retiring  in  1892  and  removing    see  College,  Lima,  N.  Y.,  in  1857.     For  the  next 
_.i  i_._  .__,  eleven  years  she  taught  at  the  Lockport  (N.  Y.) 

Union  School  and  the  Gainesville  (N.  T.)  Sem- 
inary, and  was  proprietor  of  McNall  Seminary, 
Owego,  N.  Y.  During  the  civil  war  she  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  of  Lockport,  and 
at  its  close  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
for  seven  years  she  had  charge  of  Union  League 
Hall.  She  worked  for  and  secured,  in  1870,  the 
passage  of  a  bill  in  congress  giving  women  em- 
ployees of  the  government  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  with  men.  She  was  graduated  at  the  Na- 
tional University  Law  School,  in  1873,  with  the 
degree  of  B.L.,  and  admitted,  after  a  hard  strug- 
gle, to  the  District  of  Columbia  bar,  where  she 
practiced  over  forty  years.  In  1876  she  secured 
the  passage  of  a  bill,  which  she  drafted,  admitting 
women  to  the  bar  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  and 
she  was  the  first  woman  admitted  under  it  in  1879. 
Subsequently  she  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
U.  S.  court  of  claims,  where  she  enjoyed  a  very 
large  practice.  She  figured  in  many  important 
cases  in  both  courts.  She  was  likewise  admitted 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  states  of  New  York 
and  Virginia,  and  to  the  court  of  the  five  civilized 
Indian  tribes  at  Muskogee,  I.  T.,  where  she  had 
thirty-six  land  cases.  She  was  one  of  the  attorneys 
on  record  who  secured  a  judgment  of  $5,00C,000 
for  the  Eastern  and  Emigrant  Cherokees  against 
the  U.  S.  government;  was  one  of  twenty  attor- 
neys   in    the    celebrated    Winton    case ;     assisted 


to  Eialto,  Calif.,  where  his  last  years  were  spent. 

(Portrait  opposite  page  02.) 
ATTWOOD,    Julius,    banker    and    judge,    was 

bom  in  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  Feb.  23,  1824.  While 
serving   an    apprenticeship   with   a    shoemaker,    he 

devoted  his  spare  time  to  study.  He  taught  school 
until  1854,  when  he  engaged  in  a  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  bis  native  town.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1871.  Meanwhile,  in  1859,  he  was  elected 
judge  of  the  probate  court  of  East  Haddam,  and 
held  that  office  nearly  forty  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  general  assembly  of  Connecticut 
during  1873-74.  In  1883  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  National  Bank  of  New  England.  He  was 
married  in  1852  to  Sarah  A,  Gould  of  Stony 
Brook,  Long  Island;  she  died  in  1860,  leaving 
one  son,  Frederick  J.  Attwood,  and  he  was  mar- 
ried again,  in  1862,  to  Catharine  Palmer,  by  whom 
he  had  one  daughter,  Bertha  Palmer  Attwood.  He 
died  in  East  Haddam,  Jan.  27,  1901. 

BAKNETT,  Samuel,  lawyer  and  commissioner, 
was  born  in  Washington,  Ga.,  Mar.  6,  1824,  son 
of  Samuel  B.  and  Elizabeth  Wingfield  (Worsham) 
Barnett,  and  grandson  of  William  and  Jean 
(Jack)  Barnett,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  The 
family  emigrated  to  America  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  settled  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
from  there  went  to  Mecklenburg  county,  N.  C. 
His  paternal  grandfather  was  one  of  Marion's 
men   in   the   revolutionary   war.      Samuel   Barnett 


was  graduated  with  first  honors  at  South  Carolina  Boudineaux  in  the  Chippewa  case;  figured  in  im- 
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portant  litigation  benefiting  the  Mississippi  Choc- 
taws,  and  was  engaged  in  the  defense  before  the 
supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  had 
charge  of  the  Gage  insanity  case,  in  which  she  won 
an  important  victory  in  settling  the  status  of  the 
disease  paranoia,  and  in  freeing  her  client  against 
a  large  and  strong  opposition.  Meanwhile,  in  1890, 
she  took  a  course  of  university  extension  at  Ox- 
ford University,  England.  During  her  legal  career 
she  handled  7,000  jicnsion  cases.  Mrs.  Lockwood 
was  interested  in  every  public  q.uestion  from  na- 
tional politics  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  inter- 
national arbitration,  but  slie  devoted  her  chief 
efforts  to  the  betterment  of  conditions  for  her  sex. 
She  was  president  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Suffrage  Club,  Women 's  National  Press  Associa- 
tion, the  White  House  Chapter  of  the  Woman's 
Republic  of  the  United  States,  and  the  National 
Arbitration  Society.  For  twenty-four  years  she 
was  a  member  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau 
and  the  Commission  at  Berne;  maintained  during 
this  period  a  Branch  Peace  Bureau  at  Washington, 
and  until  1913  was  associate  editor  of  "The  Peace- 
maker." In  18S4  she  was  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  by  the  Woman's  Equal 
Rights  Party,  and  without  organization  or  money 
her  campaign  was  a  creditable  one.  She  was  re- 
nominated in  1888,  her  platform  containing  many 
of  the  advanced  ideas  of  present  administration. 
The  wide  publicity  given  her  name  by  these  nom- 
inations called  her  to  the  lecture  platform,  where 
she  achieved  marked  success.  She  prepared  and 
had  introduced  in  congress  the  first  bill  recom- 
mending an  international  arbitration  court,  and 
during  Cleveland's  first  administration  the  state 
department  sent  her  to  the  Congress  of  Charities 
and  Corrections,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  While  on 
this  mission  she  visited  the  7th  International  Peace 
Congress  at  Budapest,  the  exposition  in  com- 
memoration of  the  securing  of  one  hundred  years 
of  freedom  by  the  Hungarians  from  the  Turks, 
and  the  second  International  Woman's  Congress, 
presenting,  by  request,  at  the  latter  an  extensive 
jiaper  on  ' '  The  Civil  and  Political  Life  of  Women 
of  the  United  States."  Later  she  represented  the 
Universal  Peace  Union  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1889,  and  was  their  delegate  to  the  International 
Peace  Congress  in  that  city  in  1S89,  and  in  London 
in  1890.  She  was  the  author  of  many  essays 
and  pamphlets  in  French  and  English  on  pjeace, 
arbitration,  political  and  social  subjects.  In  191.3 
she  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
thirty  women,  coming  from  as  many  states,  to 
formulate  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Woman's  Eepublic  and  of  their 
constitution.  Later  she  was  made  attorney-general 
of  the  Woman's  Republic,  which  has  ar;  -jfipjer  and 
lower  branch  of  congress,  and  is  an  edacational, 
agricultural  and  commercial  body.  For  forty  years 
she  was  corresponding  secretary  of  th;  Universal 
Peace  Union,  and  prepared  the  message  presented 
to  the  Great  International  Woman's  Congress  at 
Budapest,  asking  for  a  peace  union  of  the  women 
of  the  world,  that  war  in  the  future  might  be 
averted.  She  was  often  called  in  the  settlement 
of  labor  disputes.  Mrs.  Lockwood  was  an  honorary 
and  active  memljer  of  the  ''Committee  of  Forty" 
of  Washington,  D.  <.',,  to  formulate  and  plan  a  lib- 
eral government  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  She 
was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Vie  Internationale 
of  Brussels,  rind  honoiary  member  of  the  woman's 
branch  of  the  World  Centre  Society,  of  Rome, 
Italy.  She  was  married  (first)  at  Royaltou, 
N.  Y.,  to  Uriah  H.  McNall,  a  farmer,  who  died  in 
18.53,  and  (second)  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Mar.  11, 


186S,  to  R«v.  Ezekiel  Lockwood.  She  maintained 
a  law  office  up  to  her  last  days  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  where  she  died,  May  19,  1917. 

SAWYER,  Moses  Havens,  consul  and  author, 
was  horn  at  Mystic,  Conn.,  June  fi,  1827,  the  son 
of  Capt.  .Jeremiah  and  Emeline  O.  Sawyer.  He 
received  an  academic  education,  and  afterward 
read  law  and  history.  Inheriting  a  fondness  for 
the  sea,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  a  New  York  and  East  Indian 
ship,  and  those  voyages  proving  very  successful, 
he  accumulated  much  property.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  he  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  as  navi- 
gating oliicer,  serving  with  distinction  under  Far- 
ragut  Smith,  and  other  commanders,  and  was  in  a 
number  of  engagements,  notably  that  off  Ship 
Island,  between  the  Federal  ship  Massachusetts 
and  the  Confederate  gunboat  Florida.  Resigning 
from  the  navy,  he  engaged  in  various  financial 
operations  in  Wall  street.  New  York  city,  where 
he  lost  most  of  his  fortune.  Becoming  active  in 
local  politics,  he  was  one  of  the  speakers  for 
Grover  Cleveland  in  the  campaign  of  1884,  and  in 
1880  was  appointed  by  Cleveland,  U.  S.  consul  at 
Trinidad  and  Toljago,  retaining  the  office  for  fif- 
teen months  during  the  Harrison  administration. 
Among  his  literary  works  which  have  attracted 
special  attention  are:  "Lieutenant  Colburn"  (a 
novel),  "Trinidad,  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles," 
"History  and  Annexation  of  Tobago,"  ".Judica- 
ture," "Mortgages,"  "Desertion  of  Seamen,"  "Im- 
migration," "Ornithology,"  and  treatises  on  coffee, 
cocoa,  sugar  and  the  celebrated  Trinidad  lake  of 
asfjhaltum.  All  but  the  first  were  published  by  the 
U,  S.  government.  Mr.  Sawyer  was  a  member  of 
the  G.  A.  E.  Post  William;  of  the  Naval  Veteran 
Association,  and  of  Meridian  Lodge  77  F.  and 
A.  M.  of  Connecticut,  and  a  member  of  the  Tariff 
Reform  Club  and  Woman  Suffrage  League  of 
New  York.  His  last  years  were  divided  between 
New  York  and  Mystic,  Conn.,  and  he  died  in  Mys- 
tic in   1909. 

SCUDDEE,  John,  missionary,  was  born  at 
Freehold,  N.  .1.,  Sept.  13,  179.3.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  college  in  1811,  took  his  degree 
of  M.  D.  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, New  York,  in  1815,  and  four  years  later 
gave  up  a  growing  practice  to  devote  himself  to 
mission  work.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed classis  of  New  York,  and  sailing  June  8, 
1819,  under  the  auspices  of  The  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  reached 
Ceylon,  India,  in  February,  1820,  and  was  ordained 
there  May  l.'i,  1821,  by  a  Congregationalist,  a 
Methodist  and  a  Baptist.  He  founded  a  hospital 
and  a  college  at  Jaff'napatam,  and  ministered  both 
to  the  physical  and  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
natives.  In  ls:i6  he  and  Miron  Winslow 
removed  to  Madras,  where  they  printed  tracts 
and  translations  of  the  Scriptures  in  Tamil. 
During  1842-46  he  was  at  home,  earnestly  present- 
ing the  claims  of  the  foreign  field  to  the  churches. 
His  residence  in  his  later  years  was  at  l^hintodre- 
pettah,  near  Madras,  where  he  established  the  Ar- 
cot  mission  which  was  taken  under  the  care  of 
the  American  board  in  18.52,  and  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  church  in  18.53.  In  this  he  labored  with 
great  zeal,  except  in  1849,  when  he  had  charge 
of  the  Madura  mission.  He  wrote  much  for  the 
"Missionary  Herald,"  and  published  "Letters  from 
the  East"  (1833),  and  sundry  tracts.  After 
preaching  in  most  of  the  cities  of  southeastern 
India  his  health  gave  way,  and  to  regain  it  he 
made  a  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hojie.  Three 
of  his  sons  attained  eminence  as  missionaries  in 
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India.     He  died  of  apoplexy  at  Wynberg,  South 
Africa,  Jan.  13,  1855. 

GRAVES,  John  Temple,  journalist  and  orator, 
was  born  at  Willington,  Abbeville  Co.,  S.  C,  Nov. 
9,    1856,     son    of    Gen.    James    Porterfield    and 
Katherine  Flo  ride  (Calhoun)  Graves.     His  grand- 
father, Col.  John  Temple  Graves,  a  revolutionary 
ofBcer.   opposed,   under   Gen.   Greene's   order,   the 
passage    of    Cornwallis    across    the   Yadkin.     His 
maternal     grandfather     was     William,    an     elder 
brother  of  John  C.  Calhoun.     John  Temple  Graves 
studied  at  the  academies  of  Abbeville  and  Green- 
ville, S.  C,  and  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  and  took  prizes 
for  excellence  in  composition,  logic   and  oratory. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Georgia  in 
1875,  and  for  the  next  five  years  was  principal  of 
the   West   Point    and    Decatur    high    schools   and 
president   of   the   La   Grange   Military   Academy. 
In  18S0  a  powerful  political  article  from  his  pen 
attracted  attention,  and  he  was  offered  a  position 
on  the  staff  of  the   "Daily  Florida   Union"   in 
Jacksonville,  and  soon  became  its  managing  editor ; 
later  he  established  the  "Daily  Florida  Herald," 
which    became    a    powerful    factor    in    Southern 
politics  under  his  management,  and  he  edited  both 
these  papers  during  the  period  1882-87.     In  1884, 
he   was    a   Democratic    elector-at-large.      He    was 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)   "Daily  Journal"  in 
1887-88,  and  of  the  Rome  (Ga.)  "  Tribune"  during 
1888-90.      In    1SS8    he  was  a   Democratic   elector 
at-large  and  led  the  state  ticket.     In  1890  he  be- 
came general  manager  of  the  Colleton  Land  Co., 
with   a   view   to   improving  the   seaport   of    Port 
Boyal,  S.  C.     That  work  ended,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  advocacy  of  great  and  humane  causes  upon 
the   platform   and   in   the   columns   of   the   press. 
Re-entering  the  newspaper  field,  he  became  editor- 
in-chief  and  co-proprietor  of  the  Atlanta  ' '  Daily 
Georgian"  in  1905,  and  two  years  later  was  made 
editor-in-chief  of  the  New  York  "American,"  which 
position  he  held  for  eight  years.     Since   1915  he 
has  been  editorial  representative  of  twelve  daily 
Hearst   newspapers.     Col.   Graves  was  the   author 
of  the   movement   in   1907   another   "era   of   good 
feeling,"  which  movement  began  with  his  speech 
at  a   banquet   given  to   William  Jennings   Bryan 
in  Chattanooga,   Tenn.,   at  which   he  urged   upon 
Bryan,  that  as   representative  of  the  Democratic 
party  he  should  renominate  Roosevelt  as  the  candi- 
date of  both  parties  to  carry  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion the  fight  in  behalf  of  the  people  against 
predatory  wealth.     He  was  the  candidate  of  the 
National  Independence  party  for  vice-president  of 
the  United  States  in  1908.     He  is  the  author  of: 
"History  of  Florida  of   To-Day";    "History   of 
CoUeton,  S.  C";   "Twelve  Standard  Lectures"; 
"Platform    of    To-Day";    "Speeches    and    Selec- 
tions for  Schools";   "The  Negro,"  and  has  con- 
tributed to  various  American  periodicals  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  universal  peace   by  arbitration,   of   na- 
tional  preparedness   as   best   guarantee   of  peace, 
and  of  the  separation  of  the  black  and  white  races. 
Mr.  Graves  was  colonel  on  the  staff  of  Gov.  Wil- 
liam J.  Northern  of  Georgia,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Press  Club,  of  which  he  was  ))resi- 
dent  in  1913-19.    He  was  married  Apr.  17,  1878,  to 
Mattie   E.    Simpson,    of    Sparta,    Ga.,    and    again 
Dec.  30,  1890,  to  Annie  E.  Cothran,  of  Rome,  Ga. 
His  children  are:     John  Temple,  Jr.,  Laura  Coth- 
ran, James   de  Graffenried,  Cothran  Calhoun  and 
Anne  Elizabeth. 

SERGEANT,  Jonathan  Dickinson,  member 
of  the  Continental  congress,  was  born  in  New- 
ark, N  J.,  in  1746,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Abigail 
(Dickinson)      Sergeant,     grandson     of     Jonathan 


and   Mary    (- 


-)    Sergeant,   great-grandson   of 


Jonathan    Sergeant,    one    of    the    original    settlers 
of    Newark,    N.    J.,    and    great-great-grandson    of 
Jonathan  Sergeant,  the  founder  of  the  family  in 
America,   who  took   the   oath   of   fidelity   at   New 
Haven,    Conn.,    in    1C44,    and    then    removed    to 
Branford.    He  was  a  grandson  of  Jonathan  Dick- 
inson,   the    first    president    of    Princeton    College; 
and   a   nephew   of   John  Sergeant,   missionary   to 
the   Indians.      His  parents  removed  to   Princeton, 
N.   .J.,   soon   after   the  boy's   birth.      After   being 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1763,  he  began 
the    study    of    law    under    Richard    Stockton    and 
was  admitted   to   the   bar   before  he  was  twenty 
years    old.      He    at    once   became    active    in    the 
Stamp  Act  resistance  of   1765.     A  brilliant  repu- 
tation in  practice  in  the  ne.xt  decade  led  to   his 
choice    as    delegate    andi    clerk    to    the    provincial 
convention   of   July,    1774,   and   of   the    second   in 
May,  1775,  when  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  safety.     He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Continental  congress  in  Philadelphia  during  Feb.- 
May,  1776,  when  his  services  were  desired  in  the 
New   Jersey   provincial    convention   to    unite   that 
body    in     favor    of     independence.       He     distin- 
guished  himself  at   Burlington,  and  soon  saw  his 
state   not   only  voting   in   favor   of   independence, 
but   on  June  24th  he  was  appointed  to   the   com- 
mittee   which    prepared    a    constitution    that    was 
adopted    on    the    very    day    that    congress    voted 
the  Declaration  across  the  river  below,  July  2nd. 
On    the    following    November    30th    he    was    sent 
by   the   legislature   of   New  Jersey  to   congress   in 
Philadelphia    for    one    year.'     Removing   to    Phila- 
delphia in   1777,  he  was   appointed   attorney-gen- 
eral  by    the    new    Pennsylvania    government    with 
a   salary   of   £2,000.      He    and    Attorney   General 
William     Patterson     of     New     Jersey     were     ap- 
pointed  counsellors    on   Feb.    8,    1778,    to    cooper- 
ate with  the  judge  advocate  in  the  trial  of  Gen. 
St.    Clair    and    others    for    the    surrender    of    Ti- 
conderoga.      Resigning   the  office   of   attorney-gen- 
eral on  Nov.  20,  1780,  he  became  a  distinguished 
leader    of    the    bar.      He    was    the    usual    chief 
counsellor   for  all  important  affairs  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania government  during  the  dominance  of  the 
Bryan   party,    and    in    1782    he   was,    with    James 
Wilson    and    ex-President    Joseph    Reed,    a    coun- 
sellor  of   the   state  in  the   celebrated   case   before 
the   congressional  court   of  appeals   of  the   claims 
of    Connecticut    to    northern    Pennsylvania.       He 
was  also  a  counsellor  in  the  fight  to  destroy  the 
charter    of    the    first    national    bank,    the     Bank 
of  North  America,  and  was  in   general  sympathy 
with    the    Bryan    element    which    supported    the 
state   constitution   of   1776   and   its   single   branch 
assembly.     He  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
French    revolution,    and   was    identified    with    the 
radical    movements   in    his   state.      He    became    a 
member    of    the    American    Philosophical    Society 
in  1784,  and  was  distinguished  as  an  orator.     He 
rendered  great  public  service  on   a  committee  of 
health     during     the     yellow     fever     epidemic     in 
Philadelphia    in    1793.      He    was    married    Mar. 
14,   1775,  to  Joanna,  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Elihu 
Spencer   of   Trenton,   N.   J.,   by  whom   he   had   a 
son,    John    Sergeant,    distinguished    as    a    lawyer 
in   Philadelphia.      His   wife   having   died,   he   was 
again  married,  Dec.  20,  1788,  to  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  David  Rittenhouse   (q.v.),  the  astronomer. 
He   died  in   Philadelphia,  Pa.,   Oct.   8,   1793. 

JOHNSON,  Ilossiter,  author  and  editor,  was 
born  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  27,  1840,  the  son 
of  Reuben  and  Almira  (Alexander)  Johnson  and 
a   descendant   of   William   Johnson,   of   Cheshire, 
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England.  His  father  was  for  many  years  priuci- 
pal  of  a  school  in  Rochester.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Eochester  in  lbG3,  reading 
the  [Miem  on  class-day.  In  1864  he  joined  the  stall 
of  the  Eochester  "Democrat,"  and  for  four  years 
was  the  assistant  of  its  editor-in-chief,  Robert 
Carter.  lie  was  editor  of  the  Concord  (N.II.) 
"Statesman,"  for  four  years  and  in  1873  removed 
to  New  York  city  to  join  the  staif  of  revi:;crs  of 
the  "American  Cyclopa'dia,"  becoming  an  associ- 
ate editor  a  few  months  later.  After  editing  the 
authorized  "Life  of  Admiral  Earragut, "  hu  was 
associated  with  Sydney  Howard  (_:ay  (whilom 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  "Tribune") 
in  preparing  the  last  two  volumes  of  his  History 
of  the  United  States,  familiarly  known  as 
"Bryant's."  From  1S83  to  1002  he  was  the  s.jle 
editor  of  Appleton's  "Amiual  Cyclopedia,"  and 
in  addition  to  his  service  on  that  work  he  served 
as  managing  edit(jr  of  the  "  Cyclopiedia  of  Ameri- 
can Biography"  (1886-88),  the  success  of  which 
was  largely  due  to  his  ability  and  experience. 
During  ]888-10n0  he  edited  the  Query  department 
of  the  "Book-Buyer,"  for  the  answering  of  ques- 
tions on  literary  topics.  While  editing  the  Con- 
cord "Statesman"  he  conceived  and  jiorfected  the 
plan  of  the  now  well-known  series  of  "Little 
Classics,"  published  in  1874.  Mr.  .Johnson's 
edited  works  an-:  "  Tlie  British  Poets" 
(1876);  "Famous  Single  and  Fugitive  Poems" 
(1877);  "Play-day  Poems"  (1878);  "Fifty  Per- 
fect Ptoems,"  in  collaboration  with  Charles  A. 
Dana  (1882);  "Authorized  History  cf  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition"  (4  vols.,  1897); 
"The  World's  Great  Books"  (1898-01);  "The 
Universal  Cyclopa-.lia  "  (1002-06)  ;  " Portier 's  His- 
tory of  Louisiana"  (1004);  "(iri^it  livents,  by 
Famous  Historians"  (190.5);  "The  Literature  of 
Italy,"  vith  Dora  Knowltou  Eanous  (1906); 
and  "The  Authors'  Digest"  (1908).  He  was  an 
assr.ciate  editor  of  the  Standard  Dictionary  (1892- 
1004).  In  1876  Mr.  .Johnson  made  the  experiment 
of  atdireviating  f.-imous  novels,  by  omitting  pjas- 
sages  that  were  not  nei-essary  to  the  action  of  the 
story,  thus  gre:jtly  sliortenjng  the  time  of  reading, 
and  in  this  nr'irinor  "Ivanhr.e,"  "  liob  Eoy, " 
"The  Last  Days  of  I^impeii, "  and  "Onr  Mutual 
Friend''  were  issued.  He  originated,  and  with 
two  associates  edited  "Jjiber  Scriptorurn, "  pub- 
lished by  the  Authors  Club  in  1893.  For  many 
veara  he  contributed  to  perioilicals,  and  some  of 
his  articles  attracted  wide  attention.  His  original 
works  in  book-form  are  "  Phfr'ton  Rogers, '' a  novel 
of  boy  life  (1881),  "A  History  of  the  French 
War"  (18.'<2),  "A  History  of  the  War  of  1812- 
io"  (1882;,  "Idler  and  Poet,"  poems  (1883), 
"A  History  of  the  War  of  Secession"  (1888)' 
"The  End  of  a  Kainhr.w,  an  .American  storv'' 
(1892),  "The  Horo  of  ifanila  "  (rs90;;  "The 
Story  of  the  Constitofion  "  (lOOOj;  "Moraine 
Lights  and  Evening  Siiadows,''  poems  (1002-  en'^ 
larged  edition,  1918);  "The  Alphabet'  of 
Rh.-toDc"  (1003);  the  Historical  volume  in  the 
"Foundation  Library"  (1011);  "The  Clash  of 
Nations"  (1914);  "Cantain  .lohn  Smith" 
(191.0);  "The  Fight  for  the  Eepublic"  (1916); 
"Biography  of  Helen  Kendrick  .Johnson"  fhis 
wife)  (1017)  and  "The  Grandest  Plav^round  in 
the  Worhl"  n018,.  Jlis  "War  of  Serossion  "  ,s 
perhaps  his  best  historical  work;  it  is  a  concise 
Inminfius  and  thrilling  account  of  the  civil  war  and 
has  received  high  commendatirm  in  manv  direc- 
tions. He  was  the  founder  of  "The  People's  Uni- 
versity Extension  Society,"  in  1898,  a  benevolent 
organization  which  has  grown  steadily  to  the  pres- 


ent day.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  of  the  Cienesee,  C^uill  Club,  Delta  Upsilon 
Club,  and  Authors  Club.  He  was  married  May 
20,  1869,  to  Hiden  (q.v.),  daughter  of  Prof.  Aaahel 
C.    Kendrick,    of   the    University   of   Rochesler. 

JOHNSON,  Helen  Louise  (Kendrick),  author 
and  editor,  was  born  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  4, 
1844,  daughter  of  Asahel  Clark  and  Anno  Eliza- 
beth (Hopkins)  Kendrick.  Her  father  was  gr:ul- 
uated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1831,  was  an  in- 
structor at  Madison  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
and  from  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester in  1850  occujued  there  the  chair  of  Greek 
language  and  literature  till  he  relired  in  18«8. 
Her  first  book  was  "Eoddy's  Eomanee"  (1874), 
which  met  a  warm  reception  from  the  critics,  the 
Indianapolis  "Sentinel"  characterizing  it  as  "one 
of  those  rare  juvenile  books  which  possess  an  in- 
terest for  matiii'o  iriiijds  without  losing  their  fas- 
cination for  children."  Two  companion  volumes, 
"Eealty"  and  "Ideal,"  completed  the  series 
known  as  "The  Eoddy  Books."  After  the  loss  of 
her  little  sou  she  compiled  and  editeil  a  dainty  vol- 
ume entitled  "Tears  for  the  Little  Ones:  A  Collec- 
tion of  Poems  ami  Passages  Inspired  by  the  Loss 
of  Chihlren"  (1878).  In  1873  s)]e  removed  with  her 
husband  to  New  York,  where  he  joined  the  editor- 
ial staff  of  Appletons'  American  Cyclopa;dia,  and 
thenceforth  their  home  was  in  that  city.  Mrs. 
Johnson  spent  all  her  spare  time  for  seven  years 
in  producing  a  large  volume  ejititled  "Our  Fa- 
miliar Songs  and  Those  Who  Made  Them"  (1881), 
containing  31/)  staijdard  Kojjgs  of  the  English- 
sjieaking  rm-e,  both  woi'ds  and  music,  with 
sketches  of  the  writors  and  histories  of  the  songs. 
This  w.os  injinc'dialely  and  largely  successful,  and 
never  has  been  out  of  juiut.  She  gathered  nearly 
a  thousand  of  the  wi:e  and  witty  sayings  of 
famous  men,  which  were  ymblislied  as  "'Tlie  Nut- 
shell Series''  in  six  miniahuie,  blackletter  volumes 
(1^84).  Her  ni'xt  work  was  a  humorous  novel  of 
New  Englam]  life,  entitled  "Raleigh  Westgate,  or 
E[umenide3  in  Maine"  (1889).  Perhaps  the  most 
important  of  ilrs.  Johnson's  writings  is  "Woman 
and  the  Eepublic:  A  Survey  of  the  Woman  Suf- 
frage Movement  in  the  United  Statr'S,  and  a  Dis- 
cussion of  the  ''laims  and  Arguments  of  Its  Fore- 
most Advocates"  (1897;  enlarged  edition,  1913). 
She  made  a  colleidion  of  twenty  of  the  great- 
est and  most  reailable  essays  of  three  centuries — 
from  Montaigne's  "Institution  and  Education  of 
'luldron"  to  "The  Pageant  of  Summer"  by  Eich- 
ai'd  .b'ffries — \villi  biogra[ihical  sketches  and  an 
irjtroductory  chapter  on  e^'s;iy3  and  essayists 
(1000).  In  1886  she  originated  and  organized 
the  Meridian  <'lub  (so  called  because  it  meets  at 
noonday),  composed  of  a  select  number  of  women, 
in  which  she  ren<lere(l  anv  contention  for  oilice 
impossible  by  rotating  all  duties  alphabetically. 
This  club  wris  an  i  inrjieiliate  and  continuous  suc- 
cess, and  its  thirtietii  anniversary  (Feb.  1916)  was 
celebrated  in  hei'  honor.  She  also  founded,  in 
1010,  the  Guillen  <'|nb  for  women  interested  in 
political  study.  She  was  opposed  to  woman  suf- 
frage, .niirl  wrote  t're'iuently  on  that  suliject. 
With  all  her  other  activities,  she  was  a  profound 
stmlent  of  the  Srwiptures,  a  devoted  Christian,  and 
author  of  two  extenderl  discursivr-  essays  on  Bib- 
lieal  subjects.  Her  last  work,  which  she  finished 
only  two  weeks  before  her  death,  is  entitled 
"Woman's  Place  in  Nature."  She  was  married 
to  Rossiter  .Johnson,  (above),  May  20,  1869,  and  of 
their  four  children,  one  survived,  Florence  Ken- 
drick Johnson,  of  the  Universitv  Extension  So- 
eiety.     She  di.-d   in   New  York  Jan.  3,  1917. 
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LINCOLN,  Abraham,  sixteenth  president  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  in  Hardin  county,  Ky., 
Feb.  13,  1809.  The  earliest  American  ancestor  of  the 
family,  was  probaljly  Samuel  Lincoln,  of  Noi'wieh, 
Eng.,  who  settled  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  about  1(188. 
His  son,  Jloi'decai,  flr.st  settled  in  Monmouth  coun- 
ty, N.  J.,  and  afterward  in  Berks  county,  Pa..  ;ind 
died  in  ITS.");  his  sons,  Abraham,  j\[ordecai,  .Josiah 
and  Thomas,  were  citizen.?  of  Rockingham  coiuity, 
Va.,  and  one  of  them  at  least,  Abraham,  migrated  to 
Mercer  county,  Ky.  (then  a  part  of  the  original  state 
of  Virginia),  in  1783.  Abraham, 
the  grandfather  of  the  president,  en- 
tered a  tract  of  400  acres  of  land  on 
the  south  side  of  Licking  creek, 
under  a  government  land-warrant, 
and  built  a  log-cabin,  near  Fort  Bear- 
gras.s,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  city  of  Louisville.  In  the  sec- 
ond year  of  this  settlement,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  while  at  work  in  his 
held,  was  slain  by  an  Indian  from  an 
ambush.  Thomas,  the  younger  of 
the  brothers,  was  seized  by  the  sav- 
age, but  was  rescued  by  Mordecai,  the 
eider  brother,  who  shot  and  killed 
the  Indian,  Of  Thomas  the  presi- 
dent subsequently  said :  ' '  My  father, 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  father, 
was  but  six  years  old, and  he  grew  up 
literally  without  education."  Thomas 
Lincoln  was  a  tall  and  stalwart  pioneer,  and  an  expert 
hunter.  While  a  lad,  he  hired  him.self  to  his  uncle, 
Isaac  Lincoln,  living  on  Watauga  creek,  a  branch  of 
the  Holson  river.  He  married  Nancy  Hanks,  a  na- 
tive of  Virginia,  in  1806,  and  settled  on  Larue  creek, 
in  what  is  now  Larue  county,  Ivy.  They  had  three 
children,  Sarah,  Abraham  and  Thomas.  Sarah  mar- 
ried Aaron  Grigsby  and  died  in  middle  life.  Thomas, 
who  was  two  year.s  younger  than  Abraham,  died  in 
infancy.  Abraham  Lincoln's  early  education  from 
books  was  iitful  and  scanty;  .schools  were  infrequent 
on  the  wild  frontier.  In  1816  the  Lincoln  family  re 
II.— 5. 


moved  to  Spencer  county,  Ind.,  where  they  built  an^ 
lived  in  a  log-cabin,  where  Mrs.  Lincoln  died  Oct.  5, 
1818,  at  the  age  of  thii-ty-flve.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
following  year  Thomas  Lincoln  married  for  his 
second  wife  Mrs.  Sally  Johnston  (n&e  Bush).  The 
stepmother  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  woman  of 
some  mental  ability  and  great  kindness  of  heart;  her 
influence  over  the  boy  was  great  and  beneficent. 
Aided  bj^  her,  the  lad  secured  the  reading  of  the  few 
books  to  be  foimd  in  the  settlement,  and  became 
noted  as  a  hungry  i-eader.  As  he  grew  elder  he  took 
to  making  impromptu  speeches  among  the  neighbors 
on  any  topic  that  chanced  to  be  under  discussion. 
His  first  glimpse  of  the  world  was  afforaed  in  the 
siM'ing  of  1838,  when,  in  comjiany  with  a  son  of  one 
of  tlie  traders  of  Gentryville,  Ind.,  he  embarked  on 
a  tlatboat  loaded  with  jiroduce  and  floated  down  the 
creeks  and  rivers  to  New  Orleans,  1,800  miles  distant, 
where  the  cargo  and  craft  were  disposed  of,  and  the 
young  voyagers  made  their  way  homeward.  He  was 
now  come  to  the  years  of  manhood,-was  six  feet  four 
inches  tall,  an  athlete,  tough  and  wiry  of  fibre,  and 
eminent  as  a  worker  and  woodsman.  The  family 
moved  once  more,  in  1830,  this  time  to  Illinois,  where 
they  built  another  log-cabin,  near  Decatur,  IMacon 
Co.  After  assisting  his  father  to  build  the  cabin, 
split  rails,  and  fence  and  plough  fifteen  acres  of  land. 
Abraham  Lincoln  struck  out  for  himself,  hiring  him- 
self to  any  v^dlO  needed  manual  labor.  His  father 
finally  .settled  in  Goose-Nest  Prairie,  Coles  Co.,  111., 
where  he  died  in  18,51  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 
His  son  cared  for  him  tenderly  up  to  his  latest  years. 
In  the  spring  of  1831  Abraham  Lincoln,  accompa- 
nied by  his  cousin,  .lohn  Hanks,  took  a  flatboat,  pro- 
duce-laden, to  New  Orleans,  for  one  Denton  Offutt, 
a  coimtry  trader,  and  on  his  return  was  engaged  b}^ 
Oflfutt  to  take  charge  of  a.  suudl  tr;iding  store  in  New 
Salem,  111.  At  this  post  he  continued  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  when  the  biisiness  was  discontinued. 
He  took  an  active  interest  in  politics,  was  noted  as  a 
graphic  and  humorous  story-teller,  and  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  oracles  of  the  neighborhood.  His  un- 
flinching honesty  gained  him  the  title  of  "  Honest 
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Abe  Lincoln."  Resolving  to  run  for  the  legislature, 
he  issued  a  circular  dated  Marcli  9,  isa2,  appealing 
tn  lii^  friend-,  and  neighbors  to  vote  for  him.  Before 
ttii'  ■■li-riii]U  came  on,  'Indian  disturbances  brolie  out 
in  lie-  ndi'tUern  part  of  the  state,  and  Ijlack  Hawk, 
tlic  (  hii-f  of  the  Sacs,  headeda  formid.-dile  war  party. 
Liiin.ln  j(.ined  a  p.ai'fy  of  volunteers  and  marched  to 
thi'  ^ciMie  of  liostililies.  The  c<jntliet  was  soon  over, 
.■uhI  Liiircik)  returned  to  New  Salem,  Sangamon  r<i., 
ten  dav^  bi.-fure  the  clc-ctiou.  He  was  didealed,  but 
111-  riM'('ived  near'iV  every  vote  of  his  own  town.  He 
wa^  a  whig  in  politics,  and  was  an  ardent  adinirerof 
Ileiirv  rliiv.  then  the  great  whig  chief.  (Jncc  more 
he  I'ladc  an  es^av  in  trading,  and  bought  on  credit, 
afliTlhe  fasliioii  i^r  the  time,  a  small  country  store 
anil  eonlein^.  a~M«-iating  with  liim.sclf,  at  sundry 
times,  [laitncr^  in  bu~inr^s.  Thi.'  vcniiiii;  was  a  los- 
ing' onr.  and  the  piincipal  occupaiinn  of  Lincoln 
during  'his  period  wa^  that  of  dili'ji-nt  -ludyandthe 
reiidiuL'  of  (.■verything 
on  which  he  could  lay 
hands,  m-w  ^ilape]■,s  and 
old  [lojiiioal  paiji])hle(s 
cliieHy.  lb.-  sturlied 
la\'.'  and  surveying,  and 
in  IK')'.-',  he  began  work 
as  .a  land-surveyor,  a 
vocation  which  in  that 
region  then  gave  one 
frequent  employment. 
In  that  year,  loo,  he 
was  ap]"M")inte'l  yir. si  nia^ler  of  Xi^w  S.alom,  an  unim- 
portant o'fic'-',  wliiih  li:'  v.'ilued  only  bi-o.'iuse  it  gave 
him  all  opporluiiiiy  lo  read  the  n''wsp,a|iers  of  its 
patrons.  ILe  was  aLi.ain  a  c-andidale  for  llie  legislature 
in  1SH4.  was  elected  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  there 
bein'.'  three  other  candidates  in  the  flelil.  He  was 
now  I wi-iity-flve  yrai-s  of  age,  rnanly,  independent, 
well -poised  an  1  lliorouLfhly  informed  in  all  public 
mailers.  He  had  formed  fiis  manner  of  speech  on 
th(;  few  books  which  he  read — the  Bible,  Shakes- 
peare, Burns's  poems  and  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's 
FroL're^s."  In  lie-  legislature  Ids  commanding 
height  attracted  alU'niicjn,  bul  lie  took  very  small 
pari;  in  the  active  diilies  of  leLosLiiion,  C'onlentinLC 
himself  with  observation  and  siudy  of  all  that 
passed.  Ne.x't  year,  when  he  was  again  returned  to 
the  I'.'gislat  ire,  he  participated  actively  in  the  affairs 
of  the  house,  and  distinguished  liiiuselt  by  an  un- 
availing protest  airainst  the  "Black  Laws"  of  the 
state,  which  forlrade  the  entrance  of  free  persons  hf 
color  into  Illinois,  and  by  his  support  of  the  bill  to 
remove  the  -eat  of  government  from  Vandalia  to 
Springfield.  In  lsi::i7  Lincoln  removed  to  Spring- 
field, the  new  capital  of  the  .state,  and  established 
himself  very  modeslly  in  the  business  of  a  lawyer. 
In  this  practice  he  remained  until  his  election  to  the 
presirlrney  in  IsitjO.  His  first  partner  in  business  was 
Joim  T.  Stuart,  hi  I'S):!?;  this  partnership  was 
chan'_n-d  four  year-,  l.ilcr,  when  he  .as-ociaied  him- 
.self  with  Stephen  T.  I^oLein.  In  1«4:^  i he  law  part- 
nership of  Abraham  fjincoln  and  William  H.  Hern- 
don  was  formed;  this  t\rtr.  was  not  dissolved  until 
the  death  of  Liiieobi  in  IsO.l.  Durin_'  tlje  "Ti|i|-ie- 
eanoe  and  Tyler  too  '  carupaiL'n  of  ]M(fi,  \v],f.n  ihe 
country  was  deeply  -lirre.]  by  ifir-  |a'c-idenlial  can- 
didacy of  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison,  Lincoln 
threw  himself  into  Ihe  canvass  «-itli  gi-eat  ardor,  and 
was  one  of  the  electors  on  the  whig  ticket.  He  was 
highly  elated  by  lie-  triumph  of  Harrison  and  the 
whig  party,  and,  be  rli,tijigiji-;)](-d  himself  by  his 
fearless  opposition  lo  the  party  that  had,  up  to"  that 
time,  heen  dominant  and  pro>eripiive  in  thecounlrv. 
About  this  lime  lie  suffi-rcd  a  zreat  di-iappointrnent 
in  the  rleath  of  a  beautiful  young  ladv,  Ann  l-tut- 
ledire,  to  whom  he  was  tenderiy  attached,  and  thi- 
grief  made  upon  hi^,  temperament  a  lifeloni'- irnpres- 


•sion.  In  Kovemlier,  1842,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Todd,  daughter  of  Hubert  Todd,  of  Kentucky.  Mi.ss 
Todd  was  visiting  relations  in  Springfield,  when  cir- 
cumstances brought  her  into  intimate  friendly  inter- 
cinirse  with  Lincoln,  which  ripened  into  marriage. 
He  was  now  gradually  acquiring  a  profitable  law 
practice,  and  the  days  of  grinding  pijverty,  long  en- 
dured without  coni))laint,  were  iwssing  away.  In 
]H4ii,  after  several  disappointments,  he  was  given 
the  wIiIl'  nomination  to  congress  from  the  Sangamon 
di-trici,  and  was  elected  over  his  democratic  oppo- 
nent, Peter  Cartwright,  by  a  majority  of  l.tjll,  poll- 
ing an  unexpectedly  large  vote.  During  the  preced- 
ing wdnter  Texas  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union, 
and  Ihe  bitterness  willi  which  tlie  wdiigs  opposed 
this  step,  and  tlie  measures  that  grew  out  of  it,  was 
sliari-d  bv  Lincoln,  who  made  good  use  of  ai-grmients 
aiiainst  these  mailers  on  the  canvass,  and  sulisa- 
ipiently  during  ids  teiin  in  congress.  Among  the 
niemlicrs  of  liic  hou.se  of  reiu'Csenl.atives  wilh  Lin- 
coln were  .lohn  Quini-y  Adams,  Robert  C.  "Winthrop, 
Alexander  H.  Slo|ihens,  Piobe-rt  Toombs  and  Andrew 
.lohnsou.  In  the  senate  were  Daniel  Webster,  Lewis 
Cass,  .Jolm  C.  Calhoun,  .lefl'ei'son  Davis  and  Stephen 
A.  Douglas.  Lincoln  in  congress  opposed  the  war 
with  ]\li',xieo,  but  voted  consistently  for  rewards  to 
the  soldiers  who  fought  in  it.  He  .served  cady  one 
lernj  in  congress,  and  did  not  leave  any  marked  iin- 
jiression  in  the  ,ann;ils  of  that  body.  He  voted  with 
the  nii-n  who  faviired  the  formation  of  the  new  ter- 
lilories  of  California  and  New  Mexico  without 
slaven,',  and  he  inli'oduceda  liill  lo  abolish  slavery 
in  IheDistrict  of  Columbia,  iirovidhig  ior  the  eman- 
cip.ation  of  slaves  lliere  by  governmental  purchase. 
He  was  not  a  candidale  for  I'e-elecl  ion,  and  was  ,sue- 
u-  fri.-nd.  Kdv.aiil  D.  Baker. 
hasiiig  been  clccicd  jiresident 
Lincoln  aji)ilied  for  the  office 
le  grnerai  land  ollice,  but  was 
f,  lliC  governorship  of  the  terri- 
s  he  declined,  and  returned  to 


ceeded  by  his  inl  in 
Gen.  Zaciiaiy  Tayh 
of  Ihe  Unilcd  Slali 
of  coiMTnissioiir-r  of 
offc-red,  in  li'-u  Ihcii 
toiy  of  Oregon. 


his  practice  of  law  in  Springfield.  1'lie  eldest  son 
of  Abraham  and  M.ary  Lincoln,  Piobert  Todd,  was 
born  Aug.  1,  184::!;  Ihe  second,  Edwai'd  Baker,  was 
boi-n  March  10,  1840,  and  died  in  iniancy;  the  third, 
AVilliani  Wallace,  was 
born  Dec.  21,  18of),  and 
died  during  his  father's 
first  year  in  the  presiden- 
tial office;  Thomas,  the 
youngest  son,  was  born 
A]ir.  4,  1853,  and  surviv- 
ed his  father,  dying  at 
the  age  of  nineleen  years. 
Asa  lawyer,  Lincoln  was 


now  engaged    in 

celebrated  cases.    <>i 

thi'se  was  that  of  ili< 

gro  'jirl,  Nancy,  in  \v 

Ihi'    ipicslion    of    I  lie 

galily  of    slavery    in 

Northwestern  leniioi 

which  Illinois  fornicil  a  ]iart,  was  invol\r-d.   Another 

in  which  the  seizure  rif  .a  free  negro  from   Illinois  by 

Ihe  aulhorities    of   ,\ow   Clrieans  w;is   opposed,   was 


.al-o  underlakcn  ai 
thesi-  cau-e-  Linc(,; 
many  premonition- 
Ihi;  long-eontinui'd 
had  induced.  Lin 
silent  observer  of  il 
vii'lnal  repeal  of  lli 
in  wliifli    Stc|.lir-n 


nduclcfl  by  liim.  In  both 
n  succi-f-<]i-f].  III  Ls,-;i|  )||,;]-f.  were 
of  lie-  i;oniiiiL'of  Ihesiorni  which 
a'_dlalion  of  Ihe  slavery  que-lion 
coin  was  a  closet  but  generally 
le  -i'jns  of  the  times.  In  18o4the 
■  .Mi--ouri  Compromise  measures, 
.\.  DoM:;lasiook  a  leading  part, 


aroii-ird  Ihe  Xoi-iIhtii  and  free  st;,!,.- lo  excited  de- 
balo.  The  pa --age  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  by 
whicli  thosf.  luo  I erritories  w-ere  organized,  with  the 

quc-tion  of  the  legalily  of  slavery  left  ojien  to  be  set- 
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tied  by  a  popular  vote,  was  the  signal  for  a  great  out- 
burst of  feeling  against  the  institution  of  Miavery  in 
the  non-slavehiilding  states..  In  Octolier  of  that  year 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  met  in  debate  at  the  great  an- 
nual State  Fair  held  in  Springtield,  111.,  and  Lincoln 
trade  hi.s  first  famous  speech  on  the  question  that 
thenceforward  began  to  engross  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Lincoln  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Missom-i 
Compromise,  and  Douglas  defended  it.  A  few  days 
later  the  two  mtn  met  again  at  Peoria,  111.,  and  the 
debate  was  renewed,  amidst  great  popular  excite- 
ment. On  both  occa.sions  Lincoln's  speeches  evoked 
much  enthusiasm  by  the  closeness  of  their  loi;ic  and 
their  per,spicacity.  "  His  public  speeches  from  this 
time  forth  were  regarded  throughout  the  western 
states  as  the  most  remarkable  of  the  time.  In  1856 
the  first  republican  na- 
tional convention  was 
he'd  in  Philadelphia. 
John  C.  Fremont  was 
nominated  for  i)re.sident 
of  the  United  States  and 
William  L.  Dayton  for 
vice-president.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  received 
110  votes  for  the  second 
place  on  the  ticket. 
James  Buchanan  and 
John  C.  Breckenridge 
were  nominated  by  the 
democratic  parly.  Lin- 
coln was  a  candidate  for  presidential  elector  on  the 
republican  ticket  of  Illinois,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  canvass,  speaking  from  one  end  of  the  state  to 
the  other  almost  continually  throughout  the  cam- 
paign. The  democratic  candidates  were  elected,  Bu- 
chanan receiving  174  electoral  votes  agaimst  114  cast 
for  Fremont.  ^Maryland  cast  her  eight  electoral  votes 
for  Fillmore  and  Donelson,  the  whig  candidates. 
In  1^,  Douglas'.s  term  in  the  senate  drawing  to  a 
close,  Lincoln  was  put  forward  as  a  competitor  for 
the  place.  The  two  men  accordingly  agreed  on  a 
joint  canvass  of  the  state,  the  members  of  the  Illinois 
legislature  then  to  be  elected  being  charged  with  the 
duty  of  choosing  a  senator.  The  contest  between 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  that  year  was  memorable  and 
significant.  The  debates  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  entire  country.  In  their  course  the  slavery  ques- 
tion in  all  its  bearings,  but  more  especially  with  ref- 
erence to  its  introduction  into  territory  hitherto  re- 
garded as  free,  was  debated  with  great  force  and 
minuteness  on  both  sides.  The  total  vote  of  the  state 
was  in  favor  of  Lincoln,  but  as  some  of  the  holding- 
over  members  of  the  legislature  were  fiiendly  to 
Douglas,  and  the  districting  of  the  state  was  also 
in  his  favor,  he  was  chosen  senator  by  a  siuall  major- 
ity. At  the  republican  convention,  held  in  Decatur, 
111,  in  May,  1859,  Lincoln  was  declared  to  be  the 
candidate  of  his  state  for  the  presidential  nomination 
of  1860.  This  was  the  first  ]iublic  demonstration  in 
his  favor  as  a  natirmal  candidate.  At  that  conven- 
tion several  rails  fr(^m  the  Lincoln  farm  in  JIacon 
county  were  exhibited  as  the  handiwork  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  the  title  of  "the  rail-splitter"  was  given 
him.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  Lincoln  made  po- 
litical speeches  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  arousing 
great  enthu.siasm  wherever  he  appeared.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1860,  be  accepted  an  invitation  to  .speak  in  New 
York,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  visited  the 
Atlantic  states.  He  spoke  in  the  Cooper  Union  hall. 
New  York,  and  his  oration,  which  was  a  discussion 
of  the  great  question  of  the  day,  created  a  profound 
impression  throughout  the  country.  It  gave  him  at 
once  a  national  reputation  as  a  political  speaker. 
The  democratic  national  convention  assembled  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Apr.  23,  1860,  to  nominate  candi- 
dates for  president  and  vice-president.     The  slavery 


issue  divided  the  body,  so  that  the  pro-slavery  dele- 
gates finally  withdrew,  and  organized  a  separate 
convention  in  Richmond,  Va.,  where  John  C.  Breck- 
inridge was  nominated.  The  remaining  delegates 
adjourned  to  Baltimore,  where  they  nominated  Ste- 
phen A.  Douglas.  Jleauwhile  the  whigs  and  a  few 
other  conservati\'es  met  in  Baltimore  and  nominated 
John  Bell,  of  Tennessee.  The  republican  national 
convention  assembled  in  Chicago,  111.,  June  17,  1860, 
and,  amid  unparalleled  enthusiasm,  nominated  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  for  president.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of 
Maine,  was  nominated  for  vice-president.  The  elect- 
oral canvass  that  year  was  one  of  the  most  intense 
excitement.  It  was  universally  conceded  that  the 
question  of  the  extension  or  the  confinement  of 
slavery  to  its  present  limits  was  to  be  determined  by 
the  result  of  this  election.  Douglas  was  the  only  one 
of  the  four  presidential  candidates  who  took  the  field 
to  .speak  in  his  own  behalf.  Lincoln  was  elected, 
having  received  180  electoral  voles;  Breckinridge 
had  seventy-two  votes;  Douglas  twelve,  and  Bell 
thirty-nine.  The  poinilar  V(.>te  was  distiiliuted  as 
follows:  Lincoln,  1,866,453;  Breckinridge,  847,95S; 
Douglas,  1,375,157;  Bell,  590,631.  As  soon  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  election  was  known,  the  members  of 
President  Buchanan's  caliinet  who  were  in  favor  of 
a  secession  of  the  .slave  states  began  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  that  event.  The  army,  which  mustered  only 
16,000  men,  was  scattered  through  the  southern 
states,  and  the  small  ua-^-j-  was  dispersed  far  and 
wide.  United  States  arms  had  been  already  ordered 
to  points  in  the  Southern  states,  and  active  steps  had 
been  taken  by  the  more  rebellious  of  those  states 
toward  a  formal  severance  of  the  ties  that  bound 
them  to  the  I'nion.  Their  attitude  was  one  of  armed 
expectancy.  The  cabinet  of  President  Buchanan 
was  torn  by  the  conflicting  views  of  its  members, 
some  of  them  being  in  favor  of  resolutely  confront- 
ing the  danger  of  secession,  and  others  opposing  any 
action  whatever.  The  Federal  forts  in  Charleston  har- 
bor, S.  C,  being  threatened  by  the  secessionists, 
Lewis  Cass  advised  reinforcement ;  he  resigned 
when  his  advice  was  disregarded  at  the  instance  of 
his  associates.  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  attorney-general, 
gave  an  opinion  that  the  states  could  not  be  coerced 
into  remaining  hi  the  LTnjon,  and  shortly  a  general 
disruption  of  the  cabinet  ensued.  Southern  senators 
and  representatives  now  began  to  leave  Washington 
for  their  homes,  declaring  that 
they  could  no  longer  remain  in 
the'councils  of  the  nation.  For- 
mal ordinances  of  secession 
were  jiassed  by  the  states  in  re- 
bellion. South  Carolina  adopt- 
ed its  ordinance  of  secession 
Dec.  20,  1860  ;:Mi.s.sis.sippi,  Jan. 
9,  1861;  Florida,  Jan.  lOth;  Ala- 
bama. .Tan.  11th;  Georgia,  Jan. 
19,  1W61;  Louisiana,  Jan.  26th, 
and  Texas  Feb.  1st.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  seceding  states 
met  at  ^lontgomery,  Feh.  4, 
1861,  and  organized  a  provis- 
ional government,  generally  resembling  in  form  that 
of  the  L'nhed  States;  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi, 
was  chosen  president,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
of  Georgia,  vice-president.  Davis  assumed  an  ag- 
gressive tone  in  his  public  speeches,  and,  while  on 
i&is  way  to  take  the  reins  of  government  of  the  new 
Confederacy,  he  said;  "  We  will  carry  the  war  where 
it  is  easy  to  advance,  where  food  for  the  sword  and 
the  torch  awaits  oiu-  armies  in  the  densely  popu- 
lated cities."  Lincoln  remained  at  his  home  in 
Springfield,  111.,  making  no  speeches,  and  silent,  so 
far  as\inv  public  utterances  were  concerned.  He 
broke  this  silence  for  the  first  time  when,  on  Feb. 
11,  1861,  he  bade  his  friends  and  neighbors  fara- 
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well,  lis  liu  took  Ihe  niilway  train  l'(>r  Washiiij;;- 
toii.  hi  thai  siKi|ili-  ail'lrcss  lir  said,  ainoiijj;  oilier 
tliiiin's:  "1  nil  In  assiiinr  ;i  lasl<  mure  ililticult  than 
that  wliich  lias  i[e\iilveil  U|ioji  aii\- iiUicr  man  since 
the  (lays  nf  Wasliiiii^lnii.  lie  never  wnnlil  liavesiie- 
ceedeil  exeeiil  fur  llie  aid  iif  divine  ''rovideiiec,  upon 
wliieli  lie  at  all  times  relied.  I  feel  that,  1  eanniit  sne- 
oeed  witliout  lliesame  divine  liles.sinn'  wliieh  sustain- 
ed liiin;  and  111!  tlie  same  Almi?;iity  Ijeina'  1  plaeemy 
reliance  for  suppnrt."  On  tlie  way  tii  W'asliinj^tnii 
the  [iresideiil-eleel  was  received  uilli  ureal  ]iopular 
eutliusiasm,  and  was  I'reipieiilly  called  lidiii  his  rail- 
way carria.ue  In  speak  In  Ihc  pi'-nple.  Xearinu  W'asli- 
ingtiai,  he  learned  el  a  pint  In  lake  his  life  wliile 
]Kissinu:   llirnnuii    liallimnre,    and,    liy  Hie  advice  nf 

trusly    tricnds,    Ihc    \cmciils   ni    ihe    parly  were 

clianucil,    i ilcr   In    discnnci-rl    Hie    cmispiralnrs. 

S|ieakiiiuat  I  iidcpiaidcncc  1  [all,  I'hiladclpliia,  Fell. 
22d,  during  lliest'  liyiiiu  linnrs,  he  relcrred  In  the 
fundamenlid  p|-iiieiple  prnpnnnded  in  tin'  dcclara- 
,ti(iu  nf  indeiKMiilence,  and  said:  "  If  this  eniiiitry 
'taminl,  he  saved  williniit  uiviiii;-  ii|i  that  ]irineiple,  I 
"Was  aliiiiil  In  ,s,ay  1  wnuid  rather  he  assa.ssinated  nu 
the  spnl,  lliaii  surrender  il,"  Ijiiicnin  was  inanun- 
raled  presidiail  nf  the  I'lnlcd  .Sialcs  at  i n,  JIarch 


'}^}{^UimU'¥ 


4,  iHtil,  in  frnnt  nf  Ihe  iialinnal  eapilnl,  Wa.shinulon. 
His  inaiejiiral  ,'iddrcss  was  an  earnesl  and  j.lahilive 
apiical  Ini-  pc'icc  and  niiinii,  .\l  Hic  same  time  he 
tnnk  care  lns,ay  lll;il  Hie  iminn  of  Ihc  stales  is  ]ier- 
pelual,  and  llial  In  the  hcsl  nf  his  ahilily  he  wniild 
"take  care  llial  Hie  laws  nf  Hie  I'liinn  1h'  hiilji  fully 
^•^■'■'■nled  in  all  Ihc  stales."  lie  el,,s,.,l  with  tiiese 
tm-nmralilc  \M,nls;    "'I'lie  ni\slic  clinrds  nt  niemnry, 

Sircleliinu  frnni  every  liallle-lleld  a|„|  palrini  L'rave 
In  cNcry  li\iiiu  lieali,  and  liea  illislnne  all  nver  Hiis 
hti'ad    l,alld,    will    yet  swell   t  he  clinrus  nf    the    I'ninn, 

when  tnuclii'd  a-ain,  as  siireh'  t\,i-Y  will  he,  In- the 
lictler  aii-els  ,,f  niir  iialnre."  In  ll'ie  Sniitli,  and  in 
.such  enmmiiiulies  nt  Ihc  .\nrlli  as  svniiialhi/.cdwitli 

the  cause  nf  reliellinli,  Hiese  ullcraia-cs  were  ri'Ceived 

well  cnldness,  and  in  niiiny  inslaiices  with  jcca's 
i'-'id  derisinii.  I.inenhi's  cah'inct,  then  annnuiiccil, 
was  as  Inllmvs:  Sciaeiaiy  nf  slate.  WiPiani  11.  Scw'- 
are;  .secrelary  nf  war,  Siiiinn   ('amcrnii;  si-iTclajy  nf 

fhelreasury,  Sal ii  I',  ( 'liase;  secrcia ry  nf  the  navy, 

Oidcnn  Welles;  | u isi  masi e r  -  M-ciieral,  '  Mnnt'uimefy 
Klair;  secrelary  nf  the  inlerinr,  f.'alel,  I!.  Smith;  at- 
tnriiey  -  ecneral,  Ivlward  liali's.  Of  this  nnm'h'a- 
Seward,  t'liasr-,   l;,ales;uid  Camcrnii  had  liccncandi- 

dales   fnr  Hie   linuiiiialinli   nt    |,leHdeMt  at    Hie  cnnvell- 

tinn  al  whieli  lancnln  was    nnininaled.     Snme  nf  the 


new  president's  friends  were  troubled  by  the  .selec- 
tion of  these  ))rnininent  and  ambitions  men  as  bis 
coiuiselors.  Sub.seipieiitjy  it  was  round,  when  at- 
tempts were  made  to  ,subordinate  him  to  his  cabinet 
that  he  was  the  .sole  iutcrioi' spirit  of  bis  admiui.s- 
tration.  Of  tiiese  cabinet  ministers  only  ScHaetarios 
iSeward  and  Welles  remained  in  nlliec  dining  llie  re- 
mainder nf  Ijiiicoln's  lifetime.  iSi'crel.ary  ( 'base  re- 
si.uned  jiis  place  in  IHfid,  and  was  .succeci'h'd  by  Wil- 
liam J'itt  l'\',s.send(ai,  of  Maine,  wdio  resigned  after  a 
short  terin,  and  was  succeeded  by  liuu'h  McCul- 
louu'b  in  iMarcli,  hSIiTi.  Simon  ( 'ameroii  i'esif>ned  at 
tlie  close  nl'  hSCil,  and  was  sneeecded  by  ]'j(lw'in  M. 
Slanlon.  Secretary  Siiiitb  resigned  Ids  olliee  to  ac- 
cept a  jiiilieial  post  in  I<S(12,  and  was  sueeeeded  by 
.lolin  P.  I'sliei'.  Attnrney-t  Jciua'al  Hates  i el i red  from 
olIlcc  in  1S(U,  ami  was  sneeecded  li\' James  Speed,  of 
Kentucky,  and  jNlniil  unmia-y  lilair  aliniit  the  .same 
time  ri'siuncd  the  nlliec  nf  pnsi  inaslcr-iiiaKa'al,  and 
was  sneeecded  by  lv\-(  !n\.  William  I  •cnnisnn.nl' Ohio. 
The  (  nnfciha'ali'  cniiurcss.  nii  iMiircli  I  I,  bS(;i,  passed 
a  hill  priuidinu  fnr  Ihe  oru'anizalinn  of  an  arm  v.  No 
notice  was  lakcn  of  Hiis  insurrcelionar\'  measure, 
which,  il  had  liciai  c\|iecled,  would  be  n'uardcd  as  a 
c<(xiinli,ili])\  Hie  l<"ed(a'al  anlhnrilics.  Nc\l.  I  wn  cniii- 
mi.ssiniiias,  .Messrs.  Fnr.sylhc  and  ( 'rawlnrd.wia'csiait 
tn  Wash  in  u1  nil  In  neunliali'  a  I  rcaly  wilji  Hie  pi\'crn- 
iiient  nl'  I  lie  I'nili'd  Sialcs,  I  lie  a.ssimiplinii  Iiciiiu  that 
the  new  ( 'nnfeiha-acy  was  a  fnrciu'ii  ]iinvcr.  Mi',  la'n- 
Cnbi  rcl'iisi'd  In  receive  the  eninmi.s.sinners,  and  sent 
tlieiii  a  cnpy  nf  liis  i nail u'li nil  address.  Secretarv  Sew- 
ard served  iipnii  Hieiii,  linwc\'cr,  a  fnriiial  nntiee  that 
they  cniilil  lia\'e  iin  nllicial  recnunilinn  fi'nin  the 
l!nit,ed  Slates  unvcriiiiKait.  Meantime.  Ihc  detcrmi- 
nalinn  ol'  the  president  tn  send  suci-nr  tn  the  be- 
lea,,u;nercd  Federal  f^'arrisoii  in  ( 'liarlcston  harbor,  l,lien 
eollceted  in  Fort  Siimtca-,  was  miiih^  pulilie.  The 
]ienple  n\  Sniitli  (.Carolina,  impatient  bir  Ihc  war  to 
bcu'iii,  threatened  to  tire  upon  Fort  Snintia-,  and  to 
attack  any  vessel  that  niinlit  briiif''  succors.  lOvcry 
device  to  induce  the  president  tn  cnnimit  "an  nvert 
act  nf  war  "  was  rcsnrtcd  tn  in  vain.  While  he  \vail,cd 
fnr  the  rclii'ls  I n  lire  Ihc  first  f;-uii,  tina'c  was  niiieh 
iinpaliiaicc  iiiaiiifeslcil  in  the  Inyal  Nnrllii'rii  slates 
at,  what,  was  cniisidiacd  the  sluku-islme.ss  nf  Hie  ad- 
iiiinistratinn.  On  Apr.  12,  IHlii,'  <!iai.  l!caurc,uard, 
cnminaiidiiiu  the  rebel  I'nrccs  at  ( 'harlcslon,  ,scnt  a 
demand  In  Maj.  Andia-snn,  in  cnminaiid  nf  Fort 
Sumter,  tn  snircniha-.  lie  refused  In  surirndcr,  hut 
be  subscipiclilly  agreed  I  n  ex'aiaiat  (■  ihe  Inrt  A)ir. 
15lli,  unless  he  received  insl  rnci  inns  In  Ihc  enntrary, 
nr  iirnvisiniis  I'm-  susleiiaiicc,  licl'on'  that  dale.  Afl'cr 
due  warnini;',  1  lean  regard  opened  tire  on  Hie  fnrl 
early  in  Hie  mnriiini;;  nf  Apr.  iL'Hi,  and,  after  feeble 
di'fcncc,  the  lamisliiiiu  uarrisnn  nf  si.\l\'-llve  men  was 

Inrccd  In  siirrcndi'r I    Ihe  riiilcd    States  llau  h'll 

nil  tlicwallsnf  Sumter.  The  war  had  be.^nn.  'I'liccf- 
fcclnflliisovcrl  aetof  tlKiCnnfcdcrateswasinslanland 

j'lll'ii""! ly  all  Hirou.u'li  the  Norlli,    I'atrinlie  meet- 

iiiiis  \v(a'c  iH-ld,  nnai  were  ready  In  vnlunlcer  fnr  the 

war,  stale  aiillinritics  beu-an  to  an id  eipiip  li'ooits, 

and  a  liciKa-al  iinic  nf  prcparalinii  nnw  .snundefl 
thrnnuh  the  Inyal  .slab's,  'I'lic  president  called  a 
special  scssinn  of  ciaiua-css  at  the  iialinnal  capital  for 
July  4,  IWll.  In  a  prnclamatinii  dated  Apr.  15, 
IKOI,  the  iiresidiait  asked  fnr  75,000  men.  Tins  was 
i-cspnnded  b,  in  the  North  with  <aiHiusiasin,  ami 
in  the  Snntli  wilh  cries  nf  derisinn.  In  tbestates  bor- 
dering: on  Ihe  (!(airedera(;v,  where  the  [■■real,  battles 
ol  Hie  war  wia-e  aflerward  fnuuht,  this  call  was  re- 
ceived wilh  coldness.  I'alrintii;  excitement  ran  liifrh 
id!  nver  the  Nnrlli,  and  fnr  a.  time  nntliin-  was 
llinmjiit  nl  Iml  tlie  war  b.r  tin'  sake  nf  tlu^  Union. 
One  ol  Ihc  first  regiments  l,o  march  fn  the  .succor  ot 
Ihe  Iialinnal  ca|.ilal,  menaced  nn  all  sides  and  dis- 
Iraclcdwilh  inlerinr  cnnspiracics,  was  Hie  Otii  Ma,ssa- 
chirselts      II  was  lircd   iijion  in  the  streets  of  Balti- 
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more.  This  act  inflamed  the  loyal  Korth  still  more, 
aud  the  excitement  became  intense.  The  governor 
of  Maryland,  alarmed  hy  this  collision,  implored  the 
president  to  invoke  the  mediation  of  the  British  min- 
ister at  Wasliington  to  compose  existinn'  dilticnlties. 
Lincoln  referred  tlie  governor  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  who  declared  that  "no  domestic  contention 
should  be  referred  to  any  foreign  arbitrament,  least 
of  all  to  that  of  a  European  monarchy."  (icn.  B.  F. 
Butler  surprised  the  people  of  i5altiniorc  by  seizing 
Federal  Hill,  a  fortitied  position  commanding  the 
city,  and  troops  thereafter  marclied  unmolested 
through  tlie  city  on  their  way  to  Washington.  On 
the  19th  of  April  the  president  issued  liis  proclama- 
tion declaring  the  ports  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida  and  South  Caro- 
lina in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  c!o.sed  to  commerce. 
One  week  later.  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia, having  also 
passed  ordinances  of  seces- 
sion, were  added  to  this  list. 
Another  call  for  troops  was 
made,  thirty-nine  regiments 
of  infantry  and  one  of  cav- 
alry being  asked  for;  aud,  by 
direction  of  the  president,  the 
maximum  force  of  tlie  reg- 
ular arm}'  was  increased  to 
23,714  men;  and  18,000  vol- 
unteer seamen  were  called 
for.  An  embassy  from  the 
state  of  Virginia  having  been 
sent  to  the  president  while 
the  ordinance  of  secession 
was  under  consideration, 
Lincoln,  in  reply  to  applica- 
tion for  his  intentiiins,  again 
referred  to  his  inaugural  address,  aud  added:  "As  I 
then  and  therein  .said,  the  power  confided  to  me  will  be 
used  to  hold,  occupy  and  possess  property  and  places 
belonging  to  the  government,  and  to  collect  duties  and 
imposts;  but  beyond  wha'  .?  i>ecessary  for  these  ob- 
jects, there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force 
again.st  or  among  the  people  anywhere."  Further- 
more, he  intimated  that  it  might  be  necessary  to 
withdraw  the  United  States  mail  service  from  the 
slates  in  which  di.sorder  prevailed.  He  did  not 
threaten  to  collect  duties  and  imposts  by  force,  b\it 
he  would  employ  force  to  retake  the  public  property 
of  the  government,  wherever  that  had  been  seized. 
By  a  vote  of  eighty-eight  to  fifty-five  the  ordinance 
of  secession  was  adopted  in  Virginia,  and  the  capital 
of  the  .state  now  became  the  .seat  of  the  Confederate 
government.  Meanwhile,  the  Confederates  had  taken 
possession  of  Harper's  Ferry,  Va.,  and  the  arsenal 
and  munitions  of  war  at  that  point,  and  of  the 
navy-yard  near  Nojfolk,  Va.,  with  the  .stores  and 
ve.ss'els  there  accumulated.  These  seizures  gave 
them  much  additional  war  material.  The  ho.stile 
camps  on  the  northern  border  of  Virginia  were 
drawing  nearer  to  each  other  as  both'  increased  in 
numbers  and  eflicieney.  Wlien  congress  a,s.sembled 
in  July,  Confederate  flags  on  the  'Virginia  heights 
opposite  Washington  could  be  seen  from  the  top 
of  the  capitol.  The  first  serious  engagement  was 
that  on  the  line  of  Bull  Run  creek,  the  culnunatiou 
of  which  was  on  July  31,  1S61.  The  Confederate 
forces,  under  Gen.  Jo.seph  E.  .Tohnston,  numbered 
about  18,000,  and  those  under  Gen.  Irvin  McDowell, 
the  Union  commander,  were  17,676.  The  result  was 
a  defeat  for  the  Union  forces,  and  a  panic-stricken 
retreat  upon  Washington.  The  effect  of  this  disas- 
ter upon  Lincoln  and  "upon  the  country  was  depr&s.s- 
ing;  but  the  people  soon  rallied,  and  indignation  took 
the  place  of  mortifying  regret.  Volunteering  was 
resumed  with  vigor.'  Two  naval  and  military  expe- 
ditions were  successful,  and  Fort  platteras,  N.  C, 


and  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  surrendered  to  the  Union 
forces.  Gen.  McClellan  had  also  cleared  the  Confed- 
erates from  that  part  of  Virginia  which  lies  west  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  afterward  erected  into  the  stale  of 
West  Virgiiiia.  Clongrcss  responded  to  the  call  of  the 
president  for  more  men  and  money  by  voting  $.500,- 
000,000  for  war  purposes,  and  authorizing  him  to 
call  for  500,000  men.  Great  excitement  was  created 
throughout  the  country  when  James  M.  Mason  and 
John  Slidell,  C'onfederate  emissaries  to  European 
courts,  were  taken,  Nov.  8,  1861,  from  the  British 
packet-ship  Trent,  at  sea,  by  Capt.  Wilkes,  command- 
ing the  U.  8.  steamer  San  Jacinto.  The  event  was 
the  cause  of  much  congratulation  with  the  people, 
and  cabinet  ministers  and  congress  openly  approved 
of  the  seizure.  Lincoln  was  distmbed  by  this,  and 
decided  that  the  envoys  should  be  given  up  to  the 
demand  of  the  British  government,  from  whose 
flag  they  liad  been  taken"  In  the  face  of  popular 
indignation,  he  remained  firm,  and  the  envoys  were 
released.  Eventually,  the  wisdom  and  the  justiea 
of  this  course  were  generally  admitted.  \\\  July, 
1801.  Gen.  jMcClellan  was  as.signed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  Potcjmac,  and  Gen.  Fre- 
mont to  that  of  tire  department  of  the  West,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  Radical  differences 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  at  once  began  to  appear 
in  the  orders  of  these  two  generals.  Lincoln  was 
greatly  emliarrassed  and  disturbed  when  Fremont, 
Aug.  31st,  issued  a  proclamation  confiscatiug  the 
property  of  Confederates  within  his  lines,  and  eman- 
cipating their  slaves.  Congress  had  passed  a  bill 
to  conflscate  property  used  for  insurrectionary  mili- 
tary purposes,  and  .slaves  had  been  declared  "con- 
traband of  war."  The  president  wrote  privately 
to  Fremont,  advising  him  to  modify  his  orders,  as 
if  by  his  own  motion,  as  these  were  in  conflict 
with  the  course  of  the  adniinisti-ation,  aiid  did  not 
conform  to  the  acliou  of  cougi'ess.  Fremont  refused 
to  make  these  modifications,  and  Liucolu,  in  an  order 
dated  Sept.  11,  1861.  did  so  modify  Fremont's  proc- 
lamation. During  Jlay  of  tlie  following  year  Gen. 
David  Hunter,  commanding  the  department  of  the 
South,  with  headquarters  at  Hilton  Head,  S.  C, 
issued  an  order  resembling  Fremont's:  it  was  in- 
.stantly  revoked  Ijy  the  president.  Lincoln  was  stick- 
ing to  his  determination  to  save  the  Union,  if  possi- 
ble, without  meddling  with  the  question  of  slavery; 
and  wliile  none  doubted  his  hostility  to  slavery,  it 
was  diffleult  for  many  to  under- 
stand wdiy  he  did  not  strike  it  in 
its  vulnerable  parts  whenever  he 
had  an  opportunity.  The  con- 
troversy arising  out  of  the  disin  >- 
sition  of  captured  slaves  by  the 
arm}'  of  the  Potomac  (which 
was  usually  a  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  the  slaveholders),  and 
out  of  the  orders  of  Hunter  and 
McClellan,  was  very  bitter  in  the 
North,  aud  many  who  had  sup- 
ported Lincoln's  administration 
complained  that  his  policy  was 
"  pro-slavery."  March  6,  1863,  the  president  sent  to 
congress  a  message  in  which  he  intimated  very  dis- 
tinctly that  if  the  war  ended  then,  or  very  soon,  sla- 
very would  proliably  remain  intact;  but  if  it  should 
continue,  and  if  gradual  aud  compensated  emanci- 
pation were  not  accepted,  then  slavery  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  operations  of  the  war.  (Nmgress 
adopted  a  resolution  approving  the  policy  outlined 
by  the  president;  liut  the  border  state  representa- 
tives, although  invited  by  the  president  t(.)  a  free 
conference  with  him  on  the  subject,  kept  aloof  from 
the  matter.  Congress  had  now  passed  a  bill  to  abol- 
ish slavery  in  the  District  of  C(  ilumbia.  It  was  signed 
by  Lincoln,  who,  in  1849,  had  introduced  a  bill  for 
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tliat  piirposo.    Diiriii!;;  tlie  summer  of  18fi3  the  |)nip-  Guorj^'c    B.    j\Ic('lrllan   was   now   in  supremo  com- 

ositiouofanuiug  tlielreod  ni'urouswuslicgun;  itwas  niand.     Lincoln's   nnmcdial.c   anxicly   was    Cor   (ho 

oi>i)iis[MU)y  many  consurvalivr  i)coi)lo,l)uUvas warm-  sjii'iMly  i)i)cru'n,n- of  Mjc  Mississippi  river.     In   iiiirsn- 

]y  advocated  liy  Lincoln,  wlio  said;   "  Wliy  sliould  aiicc  of  liis  p|■o^■ralnln(^  (Jen,  V.  S.  (irant,  Uicn  risinf; 

tJiev  do  anylhiii"'  for  us  if  we  do  nolliini;  for  tlicm?  in  jHiiiiilar  eslrcin,  allarkcd  and  destroyed  ISelinonl,, 

If  tiieys(al<elliei7'  lives  for  us,  Uiey  must  be  in'ompled  a  military  depot  of  the  (  Niulederaies  in   Mississippi. 

Ijythe  strongest  of  motives,  even  I'he  promise  of  free-  Gen.  Gartield  def(«ited   llumphn^y  Marshall  al  Mid- 

dom      And  The  promise,  lieiiin- made,  must  be  kept."  die   Greek,  Ky.,    and   Gen.    (icMirge   H.  Thomas  do- 

The  law  authoriziiif;  the  armim;-  <.f  the  ex-slaves,  ae-  fe.atedGens.  Zollikollerand  Crittenden  at  Mill  Sprinfr. 

cordimrly,  eontained   a  clause  liivinn'  freedom  to  all  Tliis  was  followed  up  by  the  capture  of  Kort  Henry 

slaves  wfio  served   in   the  Union   army,  anil  to  their  on   I  he  Tennessee,  anil   Fort   Doiielson   on   tliedum- 

families  as    well.       Durin.^^  berl.and    river.      These   streams,    <Mnplyiiij;-   into  the 

^^'      '  ''"-■     ilic  sumiuer  military  o]ier.'i-  Ohio  river,  were  very  nee(!ss.ary  to  proiiKjte  military 

tionslauxed,  and  much  C(aii-  opi-raliiais    •■ipiiiist    the   ('ouleilerat(«    in   the  south- 

]ilaint     was    made    of    tie;  weslern  sl.aP's.     ( »ii  Mii' litli  of  April,  ]K(i3,  was  foiif;-ht 

■-r..;^^^         sliuinisli   inovemenls  of  Ihi'  thi'  iire.at  batlle  ol'  Shiloh,  or  I'lMsliurn'   Ijandiiin-,  in 

'^^^"^^         ;iriiiy  of  llie  P..loiiiae  under  which  llie  c.ariiau-c  on  bol  h  sides  was  very  ^real,  and 

Gen.  McClellan.     This  iiniial'ienci- found  expression  many  br.ave  ami  disi innnishi'd   (jlliccrs  (ai  bol h  sides 

in  a  leller  lo  the  |ircsidciit,  wrillen  liv  lloiiice  (iree-  were  killed.     The  dcfealcd  Giaifcdcrali's  retreated  to 

ley  and  iinblislicd  in  llic  New  York '■' Tribune,"  in  their  forlitied    line    at   Corinlh,    Miss.,    where  they 

■which  tlie  wrilersevcri'ly  .arraigned  the  l)resideiil  for  were  al  backed   by  Gen.    II.   W.    Hallcck,    and  a.uain 

liisallci;-cd  inaelivity  ami  lack  of  viiforin  de.aliiiy- Willi  eonipelled   lo    rclrcal,   lca\ini!-   behind   Ihiaii  a   larjie 

the  slavery  ipieslioii.     Liiieohi  wrole  a  leller  in  rejily,  aecuniulalicai  of  mililary  sloics.      liy  lliccml  of  .May, 

in  the  coiirsc  of  wljicli    hi'  said;    "'If  I   I'ould   save  181)2,  Missouri,  Arkans.as,    Kentucky   and   Tennessee 

the  Union  witlnait   fiTciiiLC  anv  slave   I  would  doit;  were   virtually   free    frian    ( 'onfcderate    domination, 

if  I  could  save  it   by  freeinu;  iill  llie  slaves,    I  wiaild  That   |)ait   of  tin;    proiiraiiini(;   which    reipiircd    the 

do  it;  and  if  I  could  do  it  by  frcciiu;-  some  and  leav-  blockade  and    occaipation   of    Atlantic    ports  of  the 

in H  oth(;rs  alone,  I  would  also  do  that.      What  1  do  si'cedcd   states  was  not  ovi;rliioked.      Diiriiii,'  iniu;li 

about  slavery  and  the  eoloicd    race,  I  do  because  I  of  March  and  A|iiil,  IMCi,  Roanoke  Island,  N.  C.,  was 

believe  it  he'lps  to  save  t  liis  Union;  and  what  I  bir-  <'aplurcil.     Next   tell    Newlicrn,  N.  < '..  and  Fort  Ma 

bear  I  forbear  liecaiisc  I  do  not  bi'lievc  lliat  it  would  con   and    Fort    I'lilaski    lai   IIk;  s e  coast.      In  tlie 

hel]!  to  sa\-c  tlic  l^nion."    Tliis  a|)pcared  lo  settle  for  spriii,!;-  of  ]S()2  ; xpedition  under  Gen.  ii,  F.  lintler 

a  lonu'  lime  llie   positiiaiof    Lincoli llie  slaveiy  landed  at  Ship  Island,  in  tin;  Gulf  of   Mexico,  about 

question.      Tlic  ('onfcderate  army,  under  (Jen.  Jiob-  miilw.a.v  lietAveen  New  Orleans  and  Mobiht.      A  licet 

ei-t  L.  Li'c,  inv.adcd  i\I,-iryland,  crossin.Li;  the;  Poliiniac  of  armed   vcssi'ls   under  Adm.  Farnuiiit  soon   after 

in  Septcinlier,   I  my.    At  ihat  lime  Lincoln  had  under  arrived,  and  on  t  he;  17th  of  April   Farrai;ut  appi;areil 

C(aisidcr;Uio]i  :i  iniichiiimlion  freeinu' all  slaves  « ilhin  below  the   forts  that  i^iiardi'd  I  he  .■ipproaches  to  the 

the  jiij'isdii'lioii  of  the  United  Stales  ii()veriiiii(;nt,  or  city  of  New  Orleans.      A  Iter  siane  sliirmisliing',  Far- 

thereafter  to  be  lu'iaig'lit  under  it.    In  the  iinininence  r.ai;;ut's   tieet    pas.sed    tin;    forts,    dc.st  royiiii;-    the   licet 

of  the  d;uii;:ei- I  hen  apparent,  he  resolved  that  if  sue-  abovi',  ;in(l    ascended    the   Mississippi   and    a|i|)eared 

cess  should  ci'ownthe  Union    arms,  he  wiaild    issia;  before  [  he  (;ity  of  New  (>rle:iiis,  to  the  amazciiient  of 

that   prnclaiiiation.      Tin;  battle  of  South   Moui)t;iin  ils]ieo|ile.      liatiai    |{oui;'i;,  tin;  capital  of   IjouisiaiKi, 

■was  foii,L;:ht  on    Sept.  I4tli,  and   that  of  Ant  ietani   on  next    fell,  and    He;   surrender  of   Natclie/,,    May   I'i, 

the  ITtli;  the  ( 'nnfcdcriLles  were  deb'iited  on  both  ll:i(J3,  opened  tin;  Mississippi  as  far  north  as  Vick»- 
lields,  .and  retM':Ued  in  'jreiU,  ilisordei'.  The  pr(j(;la- 
inalion  of  e]ii;incip;it  ion  was  i.ssiicd  .Sept.  22d,  de- 
clariiu^'  freedoni  to  ;dl  sl;i\es  in  boiidaueon  Ainer- 
ican  soil.  This  procl:uii;tlioii  elect  lilied  the  nation 
and  .^■reatly  excited  llie  pi;opl(;  of  other  coiinlries. 
.Ian.  1,  lS(i;>.  the  presiilenl  issued  a  suppleiuentaiy 
prochini.alion,    in    wliicli    the  lerins  of  the   previous 

("locunient    wel'e     re;it1i  llnei  I ,    ;ilid    llie    pints    of   sl;ltes 

exi-mpted  troiii  the  (.penitioii  of  enianci|)at  ion 
were  ]];iiiied.  These  portions  were  inconsidera- 
ble, and  the  action  of  coii;jiess  in  idiolishino-  slav- 
erv  lhroiiL;:hoiit  the  entire  tenitoi'yof  the  United 
Slates  made  an  raid  of  slavery  in  the  liepiiblic. 
Lincoln's  Liene-r:il  pliui  for  tie'  conduct  of  the  war,  burR,  wliii'li  with  its  fortilications  resisted  the  free 
forniuhtti'd  ;iller  :iii\ioiis  consnltiition  with  his  most  naviuation  of  I  he  ,Missi,ssip|ii  river.  Mc( 'lellan  incan- 
tru.sled  .'idvisei's,  w;,s  as  f..!lows;  T,,  bl,,ck;ide  tie;  while  remained  iiaiclive  before  WashiiiL^'loii,  ami 
entire  co;istli)ie  ol  till'  Conleil.a'ati-slales;  to  ;icqiiire  popular  dis(;ont  cut  was  i-onstanlly  making;:  itself  iiiani- 
mihlaj'.v  occu|,at  ion  ol  the  border  st;ites.  so  as  lo  pro-  fest  ill  conse((uence  of  his  allce-cd  tardiness,  many 
ti;ci  f  iiKHi  imai  and  r.;|.el  iii\'asion;  to  clear  the  Mis-  |)i-oplc  insistiiifi'  lliiit  the  e'ovciniii.'nt  had  fiiiled  to 
.sissippi  of  obsti'uclions,  Ihiis  dividiiiLr  the  Coided-  sup|)ly  his  iiece.s.sarv  wants.  Lincoln  was  in  fri'ipient 
eraey  mid  rehevin-  the  West,  «hic|j  w;is  deprived  and  anxiiais  (;oiisiiltation  with  McClellan  and  the 
of  lis  natui';il  oull,.|  lothese;i;  t  o  dcst  roy  Ihe  Con-  other  {i'lajera  Is  ^^•lthc|■cd  at  the  capital.  Diirin-  the 
lederale  army  betwr'.'ii  I'uehinond  and  Washin-bai,  latter  p;ii't  of  .laniiarv,  1«(«,  Lii)(;oln  i.ssued  an  order 
and  to  capliiie  Ihe  ('(ailedeiat.;  e;i|,il;d.  This  vast  specially  ii)tended  lo  dii'c(;t  III.;  movements  of  the 
plan  had  bc^n  toiined  intli,;  mind  ot  Lincoln  bylhe  arniyof  the  I'otoinae,  in  whh'h,  amon- other  things, 
iiccessilies  ot  the  .sitnation.  (,en.  S.'ott,  who  held  the  army  was  .'oniinamled  lo  sei/,c  upon  and  o(;<;upy 
tj.e  hi-K'St  command  in  Ihe  army  of  the  United  a  |.oint  on  t  he  railroad  south  west  of  Manas,sas  .Innc- 
SIa  es,  laid  asked  lo  b.'  rehevi'd  from  active  duty  lion.  Letailsof  this  movcmeiit  were  to  be  left  to 
and  placed  on  the  ret  iied  list,  lis  i'e,,ue;,t  was  thcju.l.unientof  the  n-,.,„.^,|c.allllla.ndin^^.  To  this 
gramc.l,  ;,ml  Lincoln  iM'compamed  by  Ihe  members  McClellan  demurred:  ;,nd  in  a  long  letter  b,  Ibe 
of  his  caaiiet,  vr-ited  the  .eneiahil  hisimmsionin  secretary  of  war  delaile.l  his  objectJons  and  snb- 
^\as  i,n-ton  ;n,d  piesenied  to  Inn,  iii  person  a  inosi  „,ined  a  plan  of  his  own.  A  council  of  war,  U,  con- 
alleelioiaue   aid    generous    l;„ewe||    address.      Cen.  sisl  of  twelve  yenendollicers,  was  finally  called,  and 
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it  was  decided  by  a  vote  of  eigbt  to  four  that  Mc- 
Clellau's  plau  should  be  adopted.  Information  of 
these  debates  liaving  readied  the  Confederate  gen- 
erals, their  forces  withdrew  from  Manassas  to  the 
lower  side  of  the  liappahaunocli,  thereby  rendering 
both  plans  useless.  By  this  time  two  weelis  had 
elapsed  since  the  president's  order  directing  a  general 
advance  of  all  the  armies  had  been  issued.  After 
the  enemy  abandoned  his  line  at  Manassas,  McClellan 
moved  forward  for  a  day  or  two,  but  soon  after  re- 
turned to  his  intrenched  position  at  Ale.xandria,  on 
the  Potomac  near  Washington.  On  the  11th  of 
March,  1863,  Gen.  McClellan  was  relieved  from  com- 
mand of  other  departments  of  military  activity  and 
was  placed  in  sole  and  immediate  command  of  the 
array  of  the  Potomac.  A  new  base  of  operations  was 
now  established  at  Fortress  Monroe  at  the  entrance 
of  Chesapeake  Bay;  but  meanwhile  a  light  between 
the  ironclad  Merriinac  and  the  Federal  Monitor 
had  taken  place  near  Fortress  Monroe,  and  the  iron- 
clad had  been  beaten  back  to  Norfolk,  whence  she 
did  not  afterward  emerge.  McClellan's  immediate 
field  of  operations  was  on  the  peninsula  formed  by 
the  York  and  .James  rivers.  The  enemy  were  be- 
hind a  line  of  intrenchments  that  stretched  across  the 
peninsula,  the  key  of  the  situation  being  at  Yorktown 
on  this  hue.  Again  there  were  unaccountable  delays, 
and  on  the  3d  of  April  the  president  ordered  the  sec- 
retary of  war  to  direct  that  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
should  begin  active  operations  ;  but  McClellan  de- 
murred, and  informed  the  president  by  letter  on  the 
5th  of  April  that  he  was  sure  that  the  enemy  in  front 
of  him  and  behind  formidable  works  was  in  great 
force.  He  required  more  men.  lancoln  was  con- 
fident that  ^McClellan  exaggerated  the  strength  of 
the  force  in  front  of  him,  and  he  besought  Secretary 
Stanton  to  hurry  forward  everything  that  McClellan 
seemed  to  think  needful  to  insure  the  safety  of  an 
advance.  The  line  held  by  the  Confederate  forces 
was  about  thirteen  miles  long.  Much  of  the  force 
behind  that  line  was  scattered  in  the  defence  of  points 
in  the  rear.  In  answer  to  McClellan's  call  for  more 
troops,  the  president  yielded  and  sent  him  Gen. 
Franklin's  division,  which  had  been  retained  to  de- 
fend the  line  between  Itichmond  and  Washington. 
On  the  13th  of  April  McClellan's  army,  according 
to  official  reports,  had  130,378  men,  of  which  113,393 
were  etfective.  About  this  time  McClellan  called  for 
Parrott  guns,  to  the  consternation  of  the  president, 
who  wrote  him  on  the  1st  of  May:  "Your  call  for 
Parrott  guns  from  Washington  alarms  me,  chicliy 
because  it  argues  indefinite  procrastination.  Is  any- 
thing to  be  done?"  Nothing  was  done,  and  on  the 
25th  he  (Lincoln)  telegraphed  McClellan:  "I  think 
the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  you  must  either  attack 
Richmond  or  give  up  the  job  and  come  to  the  de- 
fence of  Washington."  Meanwhile,  the  Confed- 
erates, disconcerted  by  the  accumulation  of  Federal 
troops,  abandoned  their  liue  across  the  peninsula 
and  retreated  up  to  their  second  line  of  works.  Ou 
the  31st  of  .June  McClellan  wrote  to  the  president 
asking  permission  to  address  him  on  the  subject  of 
"The  present  state  of  military  affairs  throughout 
the  whole  country."  The  president  replied;  "  It  it 
would  not  divert  your  time  and  attention  from  the 
army  under  your  command,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
your  views  on  the  present  state  of  mihtary  attairs 
througlrout  the  whole  country. "  The  greater  part  ot 
June,  1863,  was  spent  by  the  army  under  McClellan, 
in  fighting,  advancing,  retreating,  and  in  various  luau- 
ffiuvres  At  one  time  a  portion  of  the  troops  was  witlim 
four  miles  of  Richmond  without  meeting  any  consid- 
erable force  of  the  enemy.  On  the  37th  of  June  JVlc- 
Clellan  announced  his  intention  to  retreat  to  the 
James  river,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  war 
said-  "If  I  save  this  army,  I  tell  you  plainly  1  owe 
you  no  thanks,  nor  to  anv  one  at  Washington      i  ou 
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have  done  your  best  to  destroy  this  army."   Lincoln 
was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  temper  of  this  dispatch 
The  army,  harassed  by  the  Confederate  forces  hang- 
ing on  its  rear,  retreated  to  Malvern  Hill,  and  the 
campaign  of  the  peninsula  was  over.     By  this  time 
it  was   generally  understood  that   Gen.  McClellan 
would  be  the  jjresideutial  candidate  at  the  next  elec- 
tion of  that  portion  (jf  the  democratic  party  which 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  ;uid  with 
the  emancipation  measures  then  under  contempla- 
tion.    In  order  to  see  for  himself  the  condition  of 
the  army,  the  president  visited  the  headquarters  of 
Gen.  McClellan  at  Harrison's  Landing  on  the  7th  of 
July.     He  examined  the  rosters  of  the  troops  and 
scrutinized  the  reports  of  the  chiefs  of  divisions,  and 
gave  it  as  his  judgment  that  the  army  should  l)e  re- 
called to  Washington,  and  in  this  conclusion  he  was 
supported  by  the  corps  commanders ;  but  to  this  Mc- 
Clellan was  opposed.    He  required  Burnside's  army, 
then  operating  in  North 
Carolina,  and  with  this 
large    reinforcement    he 
thought  he  might  achieve 
success.    Lincoln  found 
that  McClellan  had  160,- 
000  men,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Washington  he 
wrote  to  him  reminding 
him  of  this  fact  and  call- 
ing attention  to  the  addi- 
tional fact  tliat  while  he, 
Lincoln,  was  in  the  army 
with  McClellan  he  found 
only  86,000  effective  men 
on  duty.     In  reply,  Mc- 
Clellan said  that   38,350 
men  were  ' '  absent  by  au- 
thority."    Lincoln,  feel- 
ing the  necessity  of  a  militarj' adviser  who  sliould  be 
near  him  in  Washington  and  always  readily  acces- 
sible, called  to  the  cajiital  Gen.  Henry  W.  Halleck, 
who  on  the  11th  of  July  was  given  the  rank  and  title 
of  general-in-chicf.    About  this  time  Gen.  John  Pope, 
whose  successes  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  had 
given  him  fame,  was  called  to  the  command  of  a  new 
military  organization   of   three  army   corps,    com- 
manded by  Gens.  Fremont,  Banks  and  McDowell. 
These  were  known  as  the  army  of  Virginia.     On 
Sept.   22,    1862,   there   was  assembled  at  Altoona, 
Pa.,  a  conference  of  the  governors  of  loyal  states, 
seventeen  in  number,  to  determine  on  the  best  means 
of  supporting  the  president  in  carrying  on  the  war. 
They  issued  an  address,  assuring  the  president  of  the 
reacliness  of  the  states  to  respond  to  calls  for  more 
troops  and  to  support  vigorous  war  measures.    There- 
upon the  president  issued  a  call  for  300,000  men. 
Pope's  army,  38,000  strong,  was  employed  to  defend 
Washington,  against  which  point  Lee  was  now  ad- 
vancing with  a'  large  force.     It  was  expected  that 
McClellan  would  in;ike  a  bold  attack  on  Richmond 
from  his  position  on  the  James,  Lee's  attention  being 
directed  toward  Pope.     This  was  not  done,  and  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  was  ordered  to  the  line  of  the 
Potomac  river  to  support  Pope;  but  McClellan,  re- 
peatedly ordered  to  make  haste,  delayed,  and  several 
weeks  elapsed  before  he  showed  any  indications  of 
moving.     Finally,  on  the  33d  of  August,  he  saded 
from  Portress  jMonroe,  arriving  at  Alexandria  on  the 
Potomac  on  the  37th,  nearly  one  month  after  receiv- 
ing his  orders.     Meanwhile,  Pope  was  being  driven 
toward  Washington,  assailed  in  turn  bythe  Confeder- 
ate forces  under  Jackson,  Longstreet  and  Lee.     Pope 
was  forced  back  upon  Washington.     Disaster  and  de- 
feat divided  councils  in  the  cabinet,  virulent  and  Jioat- 
ed  debates  in  congress,  agitated  the  country,   Lincoln 
alone  remained  p'atient  and  courageous.     The  army 
of  the  Potomac  wa*  nior^ranized ,  and  McCleHap  soop 
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IkhI  \iiiilrr  liini  nol,  imlylliiil    fiircc,  liiil  Mic  rcnui;inls  .■i,L!:iiiiiNl  llic  ( '(inlVilcMilc  riirccs  lyiiiu:  soiilli  iif  l.lic  Rnp. 

(if    I'lipc's   iiMiiy  1)1'  \'ii\i;iiUM    1111(1    llic    iiicii    liniii^lil,  |i,'ili;iiiiioc-k.  'I'lir  IkiII  IciiT  ( 'liiincclliirsvilli' Icriiiiiinti'd 

friiiii   Niirili   Cariiliiiii   liy(;cii.  li'irnsidc.     'I'd  tlicsc  ilinl  (■.■iiii|i;ii^ii,  .■iiid  mi  Miiy  lilli  I  ln' |"i''^i'l''iil  rcccivcil 

wiTc  :i(lili-il   (illicr  rcinrdircniciils   IViiiii    new  lc\ii's,  iulis|i;ilcli  rnmi  ( Jen,  I  Idokcr'.s  cliicl' (if  sin  IV.  miiiioimk'- 

miikini;- llir    Idrc'   iiiiilci'    Mel 'Iclliin  I  lie   hirucsl  Mini  inulliiil  I  lie  ;iniiy  dl'  I  he  I'dliiiiiMc  liiid  rccrdNsi'd  lliii 

liiid    I II    iii;issrd   Id'jrilii'r  i  1 1  .  Dii  ■  ;i  nil  \— 1 1  Idle  1 1  i;i  1 1  i;:i|i|Kili;iiiiidrk   ;iiiil  wiis  ciiiiii  led  dii  ils  did   L;rdiiiid. 

2(10,01"),  .-ill    i.ilil.      On   ihr  l.'.lh    III'  Srpli'iiilii'i-    ll.-ir-  This  dis;isli'r  diT|ily    iijiil;ili'd    liic  ciiiiiil  ry,  nnd   lliii 

prr's    Ferry    \v;is    sunriidriTd    Id    llic     ( 'diilVdcriilc  ]iri'sidciil    iiniiii'diiilrly    \isilcd   hr;Ml(|iiiii'|i'is,  nccdiii- 

fdi-iTs.      I,dc,  ;id\:iiiciiii:-  iiild   ,M;iryl;iiid,  lii-dU!;lil    nil     ]iaiiicd    by    <idii,    I  liillrck.      S nl'liT   lliis,   ii    Ijiw 

ajldlllrl-  h:illlc,  whirh  was  lnlii;lir;il  Alindlllll  Scjil.  .'llll  linrizillu'  llic  c'dliscii|  il  idll  dl'  cilizciis  I'lir  linlilinfr 
17lli.  'I'hc  Cdiilrdi-nili's  were  dclriilcd,  ,-iiid  were  w.-is  diiMclril,  and  II iidcr  llic  |ird\isidii  df  llir  cdiisl ilii- 
oliliunl  111  ivlrcal  acriiss  Ilir  l*dldiii:ii-.  .MrClrllaii  limi  |idiiiiil  liiii;  il ,  I  lie  |iiTsidciil.  siis|  iciidcd  (li('|iiiv- 
failcd  Id  Idlliiw  lip  his  \icldr\-,  and  Liin-dlii  dii  I  iir  ilr^l■s  i.l'  llir  wril  dl  Inihins  cur/iii.-:.  Iiy  «  liicli  Ihc  cil- 
fjlli  nf  ( )cldlirr,  ISC-J,  i  linnmli  I'ini.  I  lallrck,  diriclcd  i/,(ai  ilrpriM'd  d!'  Iiis  liliclly  mil  Id  '  a  |ipra  I  liillii; 
M('( 'Irllaii  Id  "rriiss  llir  I'dldiiiar  and  nivi'  lialllr  cdiiils  liir  all  r\aiiiiiial  iiiii  ill  his  (•.■i.sc,  rndcr  llic: 
td   llir   riiriii\'  dr  dii\r   liiiii   sdiilli."      ,Mr( ' Idl l-j  11  dr-  ,saiiii'    aiillidrily    Ihr    piTsidriil     pniclainird    iii.-iiliiil 

cliiinl  Id  dhry.      On  I  hr  I  Oi  h  df  Ocl  dl  icr  ( irii.  .1 .   Iv      law.      'I'hrsr    acis,    si'\iMcly    crilicisi'd   al    llir    li , 

B.  Sluarl  (Tdsscd  ihc  rnldiiiac.  i^diimas  rariidi-lli  as  wcic    jiislifii'd    by    llic    "  war   pdwcrs"  dl'  I, he  pi'csi- 

Cliaiiibcrsbiirii.  Pa.,  made  Ihc  lailiic  eireiiil  nf   ,Me-     deni    iiT   Ihc    Ibi'ilcd   Slalcs  Icr  Ihc    cdiisl  iliil.iini. 

C'lcllan's  army,  and  leia-dssed  iiild  \'lii:ini.a.     l-'inally,  .Viidlhcr    iinpdrlani    acl    was    I  he  aiil  hdit/.iiiL;-  df  I  he 

on  llie  ."iih  dl'   .\d\ciiiliei',   bsi;-,'.  jiisl  diic  nidiilh  all'er  cidislmcnl  dl'   iicuid  hdiips.      'I'lic   ai'mim;- iil' I  he  e\- 

tlie  didcr  Id  cidss  had  been  issued,  llic  ariii\' did  cro.ss  slines   was    Ihc  cause   iil'    iiiiich    piipiilai'  disciiiileiil, 

the    I'dldiiiac.   hill    il  was   Idd   laic.      ( leii,  '.■\le(   IcI  la  n      hdl  li  .Xdii  h  and  Siiill  li.       I''i' lirsM  d  lasl ,  I  he  liilln- 

ivas  lelic  \cd  I'r -din  ma  lid  dl'   Ihc  army  en  Ihc  ."il  h  her  dl'   iieyrii  I  i-dii|is  cnlisled  in  Ihc  war  was  r;,S,<i;,V 

dl'    .\d\enilier,  and    his    niililary    career   was   ended.  Ii'inancial    measiircs   also    dcciipied    Ihc    aMeiilidii   df 

lie  was  succeeded  by  (Jen.  ,\ .    ]•],    UiiMiside.  a,  ijl'adic  cdicjiess.  and    Ihc  .sceielary  dl'   Ihc  lieasiiry  was  iiii- 

alcnl'lhe    r.    S.  .Mililai)-    .\cadciny.  w  lid,  mil  il    Ihc  I  hiiri/cd  I  d  hdiadw  iiinnc\  i  d  ea  riy  cm  I  he  w  a  r.      The 

b|-e;ikimj- dill  dl'lhcwar,  had    been   emjid^cd    in   cavil  Ic.lal   anidiml   which    liewasL'i\i-li    leave   In    raise-  cm 

piirsilils.      .\l,   Ihc   iiillsel  Ihca-c  was  a      Ihc:    dblijialicms    cil'    the    licvi-ri ail    cif    I, he    Uiiiled 

disanrccancail  hclwccn  llnriisidc     lid 

leek  and    Lincdiii   as  pi  ihc  be  si  line 

df  a(,1.-ic-k  iipcin  llie(  'dnlcdca'alc'  line  c 

Thi:rcsiiil  cil  iiianv  cdiisidlal  idiis  w  is  |!iffl5ffigiBiB|iLS''W'l 

"'"'■    ""'    ''"'lb-   ll'iniiii;h    J-'rcdc  lie  ks  ^^^^^E^'S*«j-i^-„y-rf,,»-™aj>--^ 

'""■'-^■'  ""   ""■    l'''ippahaiiiidek,  slieiidd  rC^pPPfe* J5^H&%^^^^«*^W^i*t9lll 

beacldplcd.    Owiii-  Idclclays,  I  ,  e  u  is  'J^^^r^Wm^MIMbV<t7  'l      W'MW* 

able   Id  seize    andb.nily  Ihc   h    I    hi  J,  ':i$>55™'^»*'^  ■  ^^'i-  '»>     " 

abin'e  Ihc  eily  df  l''rcdeiic'k^liin       inci  JiJ, 

liunisiclc  \vas  S|ieedily  e^dliri-dllp  (1    In 

a  cimcenlialccl  army.    An  allac  k  u  is 

■  /7/f  -It    ici.awii  I  iT'nrc-"'    '"■"'''  '"  ''"'  '■"■''  "'    "mnv  ilillu  nlln  s 

'ti    'POHSl^P^S-      "11  Ihc'  I5lh  dl'  llec-canbcr;  IKi;;'       Ihc 

it.-  /\^      I   l^'-JI'    •i"«i"lt  I'uiled  wilh  nival,  di.saslca-,  and 

*^5»''  \       1       '  (',"  :  '^"rl    I.Ikj    year  clciscd    in    nidimi.      In    Hie 
"'        \        '    \    ■■  We.'Sl,   liiiell  had  been  driven  back    in 

!c46y&Ja^  iCiuL^rC>     '-'''■■Ibicky,  and  I  he- (  diib-derale  b.rces 

li^i'l    reenlcrcd    I  lial.  sla I e  and   a    pre-  Slalcs  was  $;)00, (100, 0(1(1.      licmds  wea-c  rssnccl  tii  bear 

visicmal    Ccmledcaalc-    ljch  canmeni    had    been  drnan-  |iv,,,d  rales  c.l'  inlca-csl,  and,  Ici  nicel  Ihc   pressim.  iic- 

izcd    al     Fralikldll,    Ihc    ea|.ilal    cil'    Ihc    slalc'.      The  eessilies    of    the    liinc.s,     he    was     anlhiirized    Idi.ssnc! 

cilies  df    Ldinsvilli:,    Ivy.,    and    ('incinnali,  ().,  were:  !f;l()(l,(IO0,()0()  in  I  rcasiiry  nciles       The'   rnianc'c-s  cil' Ihc; 

riienaeed,  and  il  wasl'diiiid  nec'essar\- Ici  birl  il'y  Ihcaii.  cdiiii(r\-  wiav   in  a  disc'rclcavd   cdncliliim       (b.ld   and 

At    Ihc-    end    dl'    ,Sc;plei„bia-    Ihc-    enmbinc'cl    'Fe.leanl     silvca-'liad    disappea  ivd    frdni    cireiili n     and    III.' 

tdives  iindcaM, ens.  Shea-man   and    Mc-( 'Ic-rnand  made:  small    clian-c-,    iicede-cl    in   cvcry-dav  Iransaelidiis  eif 

a    vi^eircHis    bill,   iiiisiicecssliil    assaiih     iipdii    Ihc   dc-  ihc    pccplc-  was    ri.iw  in    small    iiap'cr   iicM.es.      In  Mic! 

Icnc-c-sd    Vic-kshiirLC      laiic-dln  was  iidw  bcMc-jecl  ,m      wc-slcrn    slalcs    pcpnlar  clisc-c ail,    bad    rc-siilb-cl    in 

Jiec.ne  hand  Willi   demands  birllic  rcinslalcmciii  cf     Ihc  baanalidii  cl' ,sc-,-ivi  ,sd,-ie-l  ie:s  b,r  llic  prdpa-alie ' 

Me(.lcllan,  and   en   Ihc  cihc-r  uilli  iiiipcrl  iinil  ies  b,r  scdil  idiisdcc-l  rinc-saiid  I  hc- elisediira"Viiie.nl,  dl' I  he  war, 

aiiarmislic-c-  eliirmi;:   "Inc'li    n.-jcl  iai  i.ms  b,r  a  .sc-l  I  Ic--  [n.lnlv,   IHC.;!,  Ic-ll   \' i,-kshiir"-   I  bus  dpc-niii"'  I  he-  Mis- 

inc-nUmLdit  be  earned  ,m,      I  le  als,,  was  >;  ival  ly  clis-     si,s,sipp'i  rivc-r,  I  he  cpc-ral  inns   bc-in,   ■■ Inc-p-d  iindc-r 

Mirbcd    by    zcalcais    friends    win,    ua-rc    c-a-cr    bn'a  c-imimancl  ,,1'  ( leii,  ( J  ranf.      In  I  In- c-nrly  cin  ys  cf   llial, 

'■'■'"-'■"'    -'.■'"'.''■il^-       II"'    prc-ss   dl    1,,,-    Ncnih  was  nicnil  h  was  I'diiLdil,  Uic-  bal  I  Ic- d' ( Jcl  |  vsinirn'   h,  which 

V'"'!'    '"""'■    ',"    '"  ■''""■'■^'"-^   "I'  II"'  "'Imiiii-lrnlidii,  I  he- I  icips  niidca- ( Icri,  l.ec-,  win,  had 'in  vnclccM  hc:  ,slnb; 

Inlli,-;iriiiyll,crcwercii,,ill,-rin,s,,rclisc-,,nic-i,i,and  cf  I  ■c-nnsvl  va  iiia,  were  rc-pi,  Isc-cl  wil  h  li  rc-nl,  slaimhlc-r. 

na,,y.,lli,.fclclca-.,llic-e,s.,peiily,.xprc.ssedfiicirbc.-  The:     Fc-deral     fr„„ps    wcn.:    caniiniandcel     by     (!,ai. 

licliha    iidthin-lniMlie  rcinslalcmciii  df   ,Menc.||,.,n  .Meade..      The    ..fbalivc    b,r.-c.    iinclca-    Mendeiii    his 

Cdiild    lead    tci   VK-Inry,       On    ihc-   ■JCil,    „f    ,|;m,inry,  I  hive  da  v,s'  bnl  I  Ic  nl(i,.||  ysbiii-  was    I'nnii   ,S2,(I()(I  le, 

J-  (..,,  (.cm,  .Idseph   llddkea-  wns  pinc-ed    m   cm  mane  I  Rl.OdO  nnai,  wiUi  :',(I0  pi,a-es  cf  arUllca-y.      Lev's  ell'e.e.|,- 

'"  ""'.■'i'"'.V"l  II"'  I  i,bninie|.      Ihc  army  wns  .sdcii  in  ivc'  bnca-  wnsKO.OOO  mem,  willi  250  f^'ims.      TIicMcImI 

r.cddli.li  i,c.-.-,mdil„ni.ancllliei„.lcas,exaniine,ll,y  cf    killed,  wciindcd    niiel    niissin-    in    this    IlLdil,   was 

"\'"'d    ;■''',      i""-  ^7'|,;'l  l:'ll"-"i'i".vhendcp,an,a-s  abiinl,  4(i,(»0(»  mem,  cnc'l,  side:  bavin- suflVrecree|nally. 

M  a       (•   inr         "'    I         1^'   I     ""■"   "",""■  '"""•  "'■     '''"'''"'■■^  «'^"'^'"l'^  ""^'■"  l"«l'  l-y  l.l"->"ilcri n  y,  ,six 

Nvlllch  |(,0(Ow,a-e,,,i  c|,,a,.|,eM  service;  I  iih,  T^iO  weav  bein.  killed.  The  (■didcdca.llcs  lc,:,l  sewcmlcca;  .cai- 
Ol  o' i    '' "       1  'n          ,     "",r"   '•"'",""  •■'"""■'■i'.^'  •-'>■'     "''^'1'-.  II"-""    l"'i"L^   l<ill"'l.  Ihirle-ca,  w„iiiiele.el  : •,me: 

(M  Is  c  I      and  Ihc  nc  iia     eneciivc   Idivc  was  |.|(;,(,0(1,  lake,,  pris.mca-.      On  .Inly  ,| ,    bsd;!.    |nn.-d|n    issncil  nn 

If'     1,0  I    'iT  '■'"-''','"■   ""T'-'"'   ^",  ^l"y    '"""   I"  Himcnme-cmicail    In    Ihc   p'c„ple.  ,,1'    i|„.  I'liil,.,,    Slnles, 

Ir             \r      "■""  ';■'","■' ,'"";;-".l^""-"-'^"""--  .'^ivinL^   the    n-siill  cf   the    l.nlllc   cf  ( let  I  vsbnrv.  anel 

ii.ail\    III    .\l.n    be, an    Hecker  s  clbais,  ve   nidvcmcait  e-cnehidin-  wit  h    Hicm.  wcrds:      "The.    Fivsichml.  ,:.m- 
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pecially  desires  that  on  tliis  day  He  whose  will,  not 
ours,  should  ever  more  be  done,  be  everywhere  re- 
membered  and   reverenced  with   profoundest  grtiti- 
tude."     There   was  gieat  joy  throughout  the  loyal 
states.     The  president  was  serenaded  at  the  White 
House,  and  appearing  to  the  multitude  said,  among 
other  things:     "I  do  most  sincerely  thank  Ood  for 
the  occasion  of  this  call."     On  .July  LOlh  the  presi- 
dent issued  liis  proclamation  tor  a  day  of  national 
thanksgiving,  in  which  he  invited  all  the  people  to 
assemble  on  Aug.  6th,  to  "render  the  homage  due  to 
the  Divine  Majesty  for  the  wonderful  things  He  has 
done  in  the  nation's  Ijehalf,  and  invoke  the  influences 
of   His  holy  spirit  to  sttbdue  the   auger  which  lias 
produced  and  so  long  sustained  a  needless  and  cruel 
rebeUion, "  etc.     On  Oct.  3d  he  instituted  a  permanent 
national  festival,  setting  apart  tire  last  Thursdaj-  in 
November  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  national  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  all   His   mercies.     On  Nov.  19, 
1863,   the  battle-field  of  Gettysbtirg  was   solemnly 
dedicated  as  a  l)urying-place  for  the  remains  of  those 
who  had   gixen   their   lives   on   that   now   historic 
ground.      The  principal  oration  was   delivered  by 
Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  but  the  brief  ad- 
dress of  the  president  on  that  occasion  was  the  most 
momentous  utterance,  and  has  now  passed  into  the 
literatvtre  of  the  world  as  one  of  its  great  master- 
pieces.    The  year  closed  auspiciously.  Grant  being 
in  command  of  a  large  force  stationed  in  the  iriilitary 
division    of    the    Mississippi,    with   headquarters   at 
Louisville,    Ky.     Gen,   George    H.   Thomas  was  in 
command  of  the  departments  of  the  Ohio  and  Cum- 
berland.    Hooker,  Sheridan  and  Sherman  were  sub 
ordinate  ciimraanders  under  Grant.     The  battles  of 
Mission   Ridge,    Lookout    Mountain    and     (^hatta 
nooga  were  Federal  successes,  and  the  Confeiler;iles 
were  expelled  from  Tennessee.    Burnside,  besieged  in 
Knoxviile,  was  relieved  by  Sherman,  and  the  Coul'ed- 
erate  army  under  Longstreet  was  driven  back  into 
Virginia.  The  session  of  congress  during  the  wintei-  of 
186;3_64  was  largely  occupied  by  political  measures, 
a  presidential  campaign  now  coming  on.     Some  of 
the  republican  leaders  were  opposed  to  Lincoln's  re- 
nomination,  considering  that  he  was  not  sufficiently 
radical  in  his  measures.     As  a  rule  these  persons  fa- 
vored the  nomination  of  >Ir.  C'ha.se,  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  and  others  expressed  a  preference  for 
Gen.  Frenront,  whose  career  in  ^lissouri  had  excited 
their  sympathies.     Lincoln  remained  silent  regard 
ing  his  political  desires.     The  only  expression  of  his 
opinion  in  reference  to  the  political   situation  was 
found  in  his  famous  saying,  "I  don't  beheve  it  is  wise 
to  swap  horses  while  crossing  a  stream. "     One  of  the 
most  important  military  events  of  that  winterwas  the 
appointment  of  Gen.  Grant  to  the  post  of  lieutenant- 
genera!  of  the  arnry,  that  rank  having  been  created 
by  act  of  congress  with  the  understanding  that  it 
was  to  be  conferred  upon  him.     On  Fel).  33,  1K04, 
the  act  was  approved,  and  Gen.  (jraiit  was  nominated 
to  the  post.     He  was  contirmed  March  3il.     Gen. 
Sherman  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  tlie  mili- 
tary division  of   the   Mississippi,  succeeding   Grant, 
wdio,  in  an  order  dated  March  17,  IHCA,  took  com- 
mand of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  with 
heachiuarters  in  the  field.     From  this  time  all  of  the 
armies  in  the  West  and  in  the  East  acted  in  concert, 
and  the  enomv  was  pressed  on  all  sides.     Lincoln 
sent  to  Grant  'in  the  field  these  words:     "You  are 
vigilant  and  seli-reliant.     I  wish  not  to  obtrude  any 
restraints  or  constraints  upon  you.     If  there  be  any- 
thin  o-  in  my  power  to  give,  do  not  fail  to  let  me 
know,  and  now,  with  a  brave  army  and  a  just  cause, 
may  God  sustain  yoti."     Gen.  Grant  made  his  head- 
quarters with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rapidan,  and  the  campaign  against  the  Oonf ed- 
erate  capital  at  Richmond  opened  in  May,  Meade  in 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  reinfoiced  by 


the  ninth  corps  under  Burnside.     The  army  moved  at  "■ 
midnight  on  the  3d  of  the  month.     On  the  5tli  and 
(Jth  were  fought  the  bhjody  battles  of  the  Wilderness. 
On  the  11th  Grant  telegraphed  to  Lincoln;     "Our 
losses   have  been  heavy,  as   well  as  those  of   the 
enemy,  and  I  propose  to  light  it  imt  on  this  line  if  it 
takes'all  summer."     On   .luly  33,  18(j4,  Atlanta  fell 
into  the  hands  of   Sherman,   and  Hood,  hoping  to 
drive  Sherman  to  the  northward,  moved  against  the 
Tennessee  country  once  more,  passing  to  the  right  of 
Atlanta.       The  Federal   forces   under  Thomas  and 
Schotield  fell  tipon  Hood,   who  was  ignominiously 
put  to  flight,  and   after  a  two  days'  fight  his  ai-niy 
was  virtually  destroyed.      Gen.  B.  F.   Butler  took 
])osse.ssion  of  City  Point,  on  the  James  rivei-,  where 
Grant  established  a  base  of  supplies.     Gen.  HunPr 
was  sent  to  clear  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  but 
was  compelled  to  retire,  and  the  Confederate  forces 
under  Early  pressed  on  toward  Washington  from  the 
valley,  entered  Maryland  and  menaced  the  national 
capital.     A  great  panic  prevailed   in  that  city  for 
several   days^  but   1w<;   army  corjjs,  dispatched  by 
Gen.  Grant',  saved  the  cajiital,  aiidthe  invading  force 
withdrew.     Later  in  the  .year  Gen.  Sheiidan  cleared 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  by  the  end 
of  September  that  region  was  free  once 
more  from  Goid'ederate  forces 
republican    national    conven 
tion   was   held  in  Baltinnae 
.lune  S,  18tU.    Lincoln  was  re 
nominated  for  the  presidency, 
and    Andrew    .Johnson    was 
ncaninated  for  \ice-president 
In    August  of  that   year   the 
democratic   national    eonvcn 
tion    assembled    in    Chicago, 
and      Gen.     JlcClellan     was 
nominated  for  the  presidency 
and    George    H.    Pendleton 
of   Ohio,   for  the  vice-presidency.     Meanwhile  the 
radical  republicans  held  a.  convention  at  Cleveland, 
0.,  and  nominated  Gen.  Fiemont  for  the  presidency, 
and  ,I(jhn  C'ochraue,  of  New  York,  for  vice-presi- 
dent.    In  the  course  of  time  these  latter  nominations 
practically  disappeared  beneath  tlie  surface  of  Amer- 
ican politics,  and  T\'ere  heard  iif  no  more.     Rumors 
of  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates  look- 
ing toward  a  return  of  peace  now  grew  more  fre- 
quent.     Clement  C.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  and  Jacob 
Thompson,  of  Mississipjji,  appeared  on  the  Canadian 
border  and  put  themselves  in  communication  with 
Horace  Greeley,  who  wrote  to  Lincoln  July  7,  1864, 
asking  for  a  safe  conduct  for  these  emissaries  in  order 
that  they  might  go  to  Washington  and  discuss  terms 
of  peace.     To  this  Lincoln  replied  in  writing:     "If 
yoti  can  find  any  person  anywhere  professing  to  have 
authority  from  Jefferson  ]")avis,  in  writing,  embrac- 
ing the  restorati(m  of  the  Union  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  slavery,  whatever  else  it  embraces,  say  to 
him  he  may  come  to  me  with  you."     Some  corre- 
spondence thereupon  ensued,  and  ]\Ir.  Greeley  went 
to  Niagara  Falls  to  hold  an  interview  with  the  Con- 
federate emissaries.     It  soon  became  apparent  that 
these  agents  had  no  authority  to  treat  for  peace  on  the 
part  of  the  Richmond  government,  and  the  incident 
passed  awaj'.  The  lossesof  war  required  fresh  levies  of 
troops,  and'a  call  was  now  issued  for  500,000  men.     if 
the  required  number  should  not  appear  by  Sept.  5, 
1864,  then  a  draft  nuist  be  ordered.     The  presidential 
election  came  on  in  November,  1864,  resvilting  in  an 
overwhelming  majority  for  Lincoln.     Every  state 
that  voted  that  year  declared  for  Lincoln  and  his 
policy,  excepting  the  states  of  Delaware,  Kentucky 
and  New  Jersey.     The  total  number  of  votes  cast  in 
all  the  states  was  4,0].';, 903,  of  which  Lincoln  had  a 
clear  majority  of  411,438.     Lincoln  had  313  of  the 
333  electoral'votes,  and  McClellan  had  twenty-ona 
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electiiriil    votes.      There   was    renewed    Ui.k    uliout  (lie  I'liioii  Wiis  lioisled  (iver  the  l)iiil(liiiniri  Rieliiiioiid 
jieuee  iiiid  eomiiriiinise  during' the  winter  of  ISIU-li").  which    had    been    occupied   by  the  (Joid'eileriile  con- 
Francis  P.  Blair,  ^^r.,  a  lirivate  citizen,  wus  luniislicd  uress.      I.inciihi    was   at    City  Point  waiting'   for  the 
wilha.sate-eon(bict  signed  l)y  the  president, and  went  linal    result   ol'    Ihi'se    niovemiajls.      \\r   entered  th(^ 
to  jticlinionil,  .-i.aw    .IcIVcrson  Davis,  and  returned  to  I'alhai     ca|iital    of    tiie    Confeder.acy    s<iori     .al'tca-    its 
AVaslnnnton  with  .a  lelter   a(hliessed    to   Inm    l)y  tlu'  (hiwnfall.       He     was     unattend<'d,    sav<'   )>y  a    fww 
president  of  tlie  CniHcdci-.aey,  tlie  <-oiit(aits  of  whicli  rr(jni  a  l)oat  near  at  iiand,  and    lie    k'd    his  liltle  Itoy 
lie  w.as  authorized   lo  coniinuineale  to  ijincoln.      In  by  the  hand,      ilei-e  hi^  was  ni(!t  by  Ocn.  Orant.wlio 
tliat  document    Davis  expressed    his  williimiicss  ■■  In  announced    that   one    more   battle    nii^lit  be  fought, 
enter  into  eonfta-eiicc  wilh  a  view  lo  sciaiic  peace  in  The  picsident  returned  to  WashiiiLiloii,  and  on  Apr. 7, 
the  Iwn  ciiiinti-ies."      laiicoln  replied  li>  .Mr.  lilair  in  l«<'i."i,  (J  rani  opened  wilh  (liar  Lee  the  corresjMMidence 
a  iKite  in  which  he  slaleil  Ihat  he  (lanci>ln)  w.as  \vill-  whicli    resulled    in    llie    surnaider    of    the    iirniy  of 
inn  tdtreat  on  Irriiis  with  a  view  niirlli(a-n  VHriiiiii.a,  Apr.  Dili,  in   the  vill:i,L!:c  of  Appo 
Id^si-cnriim- |)cacc  lo  Ihe  iii'ople  iii.alpj.x    ( )ourt-l  louse,    Va.       Orcat    n^joicinn's    look 
of     ■■  our  ^c-nmnioii     eouiilry."  pl.ac'c  .all  over  I  he  North,  and    on   I,Ih^    iiin'ht  of  Apr, 
This  corri'spondciici',  allhoi'iLili  f  bih  I  he  cily  of   \Vashiiij;-|oii  and   many  olhci'  eilies 
it  did   iKit   rcsiill    in   ain'nllieial  I  h  riiiiuhout  I  h(M'ounl  ry  wciT  illuminated.     On  A]ir. 
cnnfcriaici',  dill  briu'.:- hi  Ifamp-  1  1 1  h  I  lie  cily  was  .-iLj.-.ain    illiiniinaled    by  the   ■^ovcrn- 
tun    Uii.ails.  Va.,  .\lc.\aiidcr  II,  niciil ,  a  lid  a'^avat  oliii-ial  cclebral  itm  I  oo'k  place.    The 

Slcphcjis,  It.  ^1.  T.  Ilunlcr.'iiid  w;ir    was   o\cr.      At    n ,  Apr.    14,  IHIifi,  Hie  prcsi- 

.bilin  A,  ( 'aiiipbcll,  «  liii  wia'c  diait's  cabinet  held  a  mi'cl  ini;-,  at  which  Oiai.  (Jrant 
received  on  bo.aril  a  sleamcr  was  |)res(ait.  That  (naaiinn' the  presidiail,  Mrs.  ]jiii- 
anchiii'cd  in  the  i-o.adslcail  of  coin,  ( 'lara  Harris  (a  daun'hler  of  Siai.alor  Ira  llariis 
Fortivss  ]\Ioi]roe,  by  Presidiait  of  New  York),  and  l\I,aj.  Italliboiie,  of  the  U.  S. 
I.iiicnlii  and  Sciai-larv  Si'ward.  armv,  oceiipieil  .a  lii>.\  near  Ihe  sl.anc  in  Foul's 
The  purposiM.f  IheConfcilia'ali'  I  hea'l  re,  W'aslii union.  .Inliii  Wilkes  lio.illi,  an  aclnr, 
aLienIs  was  lo  .sciaire  .an  .ariii-  who  had  I'onspiri'd  wil  h  ccaiain  ol  her  pcr.siais  lo  laki! 
islici'.  but  Linciih)  lurni'd  a  deaf  the  |iii-si(lent's  lite  nn  I  he  lirst  con  via  lii  ait  nccasioii, 
ear  Id  all  sULifii-slions  ot  this  a|iproaelieil  the  box  from  Ihe  rear,  and  at  half-past 
sorl,  and  while  Ihe  mailer  was  liai  o'clock  in  the  (n'laiins,  "while  all  persiais  wcreah- 
yet  |iciiilii|ij;  w  rote  loOcn.Oraiil ,  soj-Oi'd  in  till' business  of  the  play,  la'ept  up  in  the 
sa\inLr:  "Let  nolhiiiM-  ||i;it  i.s  rear  of  I  he  iii'csidiail ,  and,  holding' a  pislol  wllhiii  a 
Iranspirim;-  chaiu;c,  liindci-  or  lew  inches  of  I  he  b.asc  of  I  he  brain,  lired.  The  ball 
dela\'  N'our  niililarv  mo\'enienls  enliacd  Ihe  Inain  and  Linciiln  fell  forward,  insensi- 
or  plans."  The  jiresidenl  and  ble,  IJool  h  escaped  from  t  he  I  heal  I'c  in  1  he  confusioii 
scia'clary  retiirncil  l.i  Washing-  which  followed.  The  president  was  carried  to  a 
Ion,  anil  it  was  si'cii  that  Hie  liou.sc  on  the  opposilc  side  of  Ihe  street,  wlaai^  Ik^ 
Haniplon  Koads  c(aif(a'eiicc  liiiLi;ered  bctwciai  life  ami  death  Ihroiiuh  the  lioiins 
,  St.  Cii,,.^^!^!.'  S.tiCw.1,  CKLCf.at>  resiillcd  in  iiolliini;'  but  defeat  of  Ihciiiniit.  At  twiaily-lwo  niiniiles  past  seven 
of  Ihe  Confcderale  sebenie  o'clock  on  the  morninu; 'ol'  Apr.  15,  IHH.^,  Lincoln 
to  procure  a  cessation  of  lioslilil  ies.  The  second  died.  .Viid  rew  .bihnson,  I  be  vice-prcsideiil ,  now  siie- 
iiiau2uraiion  of  Lincoln  look  jjlare  .Mar.  4,  IHi'i't.  cecileil  lo  I  lie  ]iresideiicy  by  virl  ue  of  his  ollice,  and 
In  his  iiiaui;ural  address  Ihe  ]iresident  brielly  re-  was  svorn  in  diiriiu;' the  birciioon.  ( )n  Wednesday, 
viewed  the  jiolilieal  and  niililaiy  siliialion  of  Hie  Apr.  I'.lHi,  Hie  funeral  of  Hie  )ircsid(ail  took  ]ilace  in 
count  r\',  and  closed  wilh  these  niemorablc  -words:  1  he  Wniili;  House,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  dislin;i;iiislied 
"Willi  nialice  toward  none,  wilh  charily  foi'  all,  asseiiiblaij;e.  His  body  was  boiiie  to  Hie  ca|iitol, 
wilh  lirmness  in  Hie  ri'jht  as  <loil  iiives  us  lo  see  where  ii,  lay  in  stale  in  the  rotunda,  for  one  day, 
ri'jhl,  lei  us  liiiisji  I  he  w  ink  we  are  in,  I  o  bind  u|i  I  hi'  una  riled  by  a  coiii|iaiiy  of  liiy;li  ollice  rs  of  the  army 
nalions  woumls,  locnc  for  liiiii  who  shall  have  a  ml  lia  vy,  a  nil  a  delaeliiiiclit  oi' sold  icrs.  TheflltHa'al 
borne  Ihe  liiiiile.  ami  lor  his  widow  ami  his  or|ilians,  I  rain  left  Wash  in  ^1  on  for  Sprinulield,  111.,  on  Ajir. 
ami  loiloall  which  may  aehiiwe  am  I  ehiaish  ;,  jiisi  Ijisl,  and  traveled  ni'arly  Ihe  saiin:  route  that  had 
and  a  lasiiiiL:-  peace  iiihoiih;  lairscKes  and  wilh  all  been  passed  ovia- by  Hie' 1  rain  thai  bon^ 
nalions."  Tlie  spiiii'j  of  I Sll,";  opened  wilh  bri'jilt  llic  presidiail-elecl  from  S|nimjli(4d  lo 
prospecis  for  a  speedy  emlinii;  of  Ihe  r(4iellion.  (icii.  WasliiiiLiloii,  live  years  before.  This  fll- 
Slieri  nan's  inarch  lo  I  he  ,\l  laiilic  sea -coast  from  Al-  iicral  cortege  was  imiipie  and  woml  a'fiil. 
laiila  had  rent  Ihe  ( 'onfederaey  in  Iwain.  His  sub-  Nearly  ;i,()()l)  miles  wca'c  Iravia-sed.  The 
sei|ueiil  movemenls  in  Ihe  ' 'arolinas  compelled  Hie  pco|ile  lined  Hie  cnlire  dislanee,  almost 
abandoiiinent  of  ( 'haileslon.  The  ea|jtiiiv;  of  Fort  willioiit  an  inlerval,  slandimj-  wilh  iin- 
Fislier,  X.  C,,  by  (ten,  4'cri\-,  closed  the  !asl  A  Ha  lit  ic  covered  heads,  mule  w  ii  li  Liiief,  oflcai  in 
|iorl  a'jainsi  po^-ilile  sii|iplies  from  abroad.  The  rain-sl onus,  as  Ihe  sombre  procession 
scalleieil  remiianls  of  Ihe  ( 'oid'cdciale  army  now  swa-pt  by,  Waleh-lires  blazed  aloniilhe 
rallied  around  (Jen.  Lee  for  Hie  ilelcnce  of"  liich-  roiile  iii'l  he  darkness  of  I  he  ni^ht,  and  by 
mond,  and  on  .March  :i7l  h  a  c.onba'iaicc' between  f>in-  day  every  device  that  could  lend  picliir- 
eoln,  (Iraiit  and  Sherman  was  li(4d  on  board  a  esipieness  to  Ihe  scene  and  express  Ihe 
sleamer  lyiiej"  on  Ihe  .lames  river,  near  tiranl's  head-  waie  of  Hie  peo|i|e  was  (anploved.  Lin- 
cpiarlers.  At  llial  conference  final  and  decisi\(t  coin's  body  was  rmall\- laid  lo  )-cst  in  ( )ak 
measures  of  the  eainpaiLiii  wiac  deeiilcd  upon,  liiibje  ('ei'macry,  near  SpriiiLilleld,  III.,  where  a 
Closely  followi/d  by  (trani,  Slieiidan  now  drew  a  line  noble  niiaiuiiHail  was  siibseipKaiH v  (U'cetcd.  Wasli- 
coni|ilelely  around  Ihe  army  of  Virrinia,  under  ( ien.  inulon  i-xce|ileil,  m,  American  biblioj^'rapliy  eipials 
J>ee.  The  t'oiilederale  lines  were  eveiywhere  drawn  Lincoln's;  Hi(aisaiiils  of  volumes  ha  velieen  writlen, 
in,  their  forces  o|.eraliiiij;  lo  Ihe  north  of  Ihe  .lames  wdiile  the  nia^-iziiie  and  iicws|(aper  bio;;Tapliies  iium- 
bein^  now  joined  wilh  Ihe  main  army.  ItnSnmlay  hen-  huniLvils  of  Ihousands.  The  most  exhaustive 
morniiiLi,  A|ir.  :M,  Hn-  hells  of  Pu'ehinond  soiinded  history,  and  one  wdiicli,  in  a  measure,  supersedes  all 
the  knell  of  Hie  ri4.ellioii,  aiid  .lellerson  Da  vis,  seeiuLi-  oHiers,  is  Ihe  "  Life  "  prepared  by  his  private  secre- 
thal  all  wa-  lo-l.lled  -oiiHi »  a  id ,  bill  wassiibse.  la  ries,  .loliii  O.  Xicolay  and  John  Hay,  I  oLfi'l  hia- wil  h 
rpienily  capiiired  and  -enl  a  pii-oner  lo  Foiiie--,  a  complete  ediiion  of  his  w  ril  in-s  anil  sjieiadics,  by 
.Monroe.      1)11   >Ionda\'  inorninif,  Apr.  :id.  Hie  lla.Li  of  the  same  auHiors. 
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LINCOLN,  Mary  Todd,  wife  of  Abraliam  Lin- 
coln, was  born  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  Dec.  12,  1818.  Her 
father,  Robert  S.  Todd,  belonged  to  a  family  of  pi- 
oneers foremost  in  the  development  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Kentucky.  Her  great-uncle,  John  Todd, 
took  part  in  the  capture  of  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes, 
under  Gen.  George  R.  Clark  iu  1778,  and  sub.se- 
queutly  organized  the  civil  government  of  Illinois. 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Blue  Licks,  in  which 
his  brother,  Levi,  Mary's  grandfather,  was  a  young 
lieutenant  and  one  of  the  few  survivors.  Mary  Todd 
was  carefully  educated,  and  passed  her  early  life 
in  comparative  luxury  at  the  home  of  an  atuit.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  while  on  a 
visit  to  a  married  sister  in  S]iring- 
lield,  she  met  Mr.  Lincoln,  a  ri.sing 
lawyer,  and  after  a  short  engage- 
ment they  were  married  on  Nov.  4, 
1843.  Miss  Todd  had  ciuiously 
predicted  in  her  girlhood  that  she 
should  be  the  wife  of  a  president, 
and  after  her  mai'riage  her  ambition 
kept  pace  with  her  husband's  prog- 
ress in  public  life.  In  1860  .she 
awaited  with  feverish  anxiety  the 
result  of  the  republican  convention 
at  Chicago,  keeping  in  mind  her 
girlish  prophecy.  Her  husband, 
not  unmindful  fif  her  ambition,  up- 
on receiving  the  telegram  announc- 
ing his  nomination,  remarked: 
"There  is  a  little  woman  who 
has  some  interest  in  the  matter," 
and  walked  home  to  tell  her  of  it.  On  the  9th  of 
March  Mrs.  Lincoln  gave  her  first  public  reception, 
assisted  by  her  sisters  and  nieces.  Our  p(jrtrait  rep- 
resents her  as  she  appeared  at  that  period.  She  made 
a  pleasant  impression,  and  it  was  perhaijs  the  proud- 
est moment  of  her  existence.  But  it  was  also  the 
inauguration  of  her  deepest  afflictions.  She  presided 
at  the  most  gloomy  period  in  the  history  of  the  cap- 
ital. Her  husband  was  bowed  down"  by  national 
cares;  suspense  and  uncertainty  was  in  every  heart; 
her  family  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  South, 
while  her'hopes,with  those  of  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren, were  with  the  North.  Unable  by  temperament 
and  education  to  cope  with  these  critical  issues,  Mrs. 
Lincoln  soon  found  herself  the  target  of  malice,  de- 
traction and  falsehood.  She  gave  weekly  receptions 
at  a  time  when  the  state  of  the  country  made  the 
gaiety  that  she  preferred  out  of  keeping  with  the  po- 
sition she  occupied,  and  the  death  of  the  .second  son, 
Willie,  shed  a  gloom  over  the  private  life  of  both 
parents.  But,  during  the  whole  of  her  occupancy 
of  the  Wliite  House,  she  was  unremitting  in  her  care 
of  the  sick  soldiers  in  the  hospitals  of  Washington. 
The  summer  of  1864  was  spent  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  at 
the  seaside.  After  the  re-election  of  the  jiresident  in 
the  fall,  the  receptions  of  the  season  were  renewed 
with  a  promise  of  unusual  gaiety,  that  of  New  Year's 
day  opening  with  exceptional  brilliancy.  After  the 
inauguration,  Mrs.  Lincoln  felt  that  Ijrighter  days 
were  in  store,  and  when  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee 
on  the  9th  of  April  was  announced,  she  shared  in 
the  happy  excitement  that  filled  the  White  House 
and  the  city.  The  fatal  night  of  the  14th  of  April 
that  ended  the  president's  life  also  blighted  her  own. 
From  its  effects  .she  never  recovered.  After  a  .severe 
illness,  she  returned  with  her  two  boys  to  Spring- 
field, where  she  was  further  afflicted  by  the  death  of 
Thomas,  the  youngest  lad.  In  1868,  with  a  mind 
somewhat  unbalanced  and  broken  health,  she  sought 
rest  in  travel.  Congress  had  already  paid  her  the 
amount  of  the  president's  salary  for  one  year,  and  m 
1870  voted  her  an  annual  pension  of  f3,000,  after- 
ward increased  to  |5,0C0.  Still  later  an  additional 
gift  of  $1.0,000  was  pre.sented  to  her  by  congress  to 


insure  comfort  in  her  old  age.  She  pos.sessed,  be- 
sides, a  small  estate  left  by  lier  husband.  In  1880 
she  returned  from  wanderings  in  various  countries, 
her  mind  still  imiiaired,  and  spent  her  last  days 
with  her  son  Robert  m  Chicago.  She  died  stricken 
with  paralysis,  July  10,  1883,  and  was  laid  to  rest  by 
the  side  of  her  husband  and  children  in  Springfield. 
LINCOLN,  Sarah  Bush,  steji-mother  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  was  born  in  Kentucky  about  1785. 
Little  is  known  of  her  early  life.  Though  entirely 
without  education,  she  was  a  woman  of  strong  char- 
acter, and  intelligence.  She  wasble.ssed  with  sterling 
good  sense  in  an  uncommon  degree,  and  had  a  won- 
derful faculty  of  making  the  best  and  most  of  every- 
thing. Such  qualities  eminently  fitted  her  to  bring 
order  and  comfort  into  the  disorderly  and  cheerless 
home  of  Thomas  Lincoln.  She  had  known  him 
wlien  a  young  woman;  had,  indeed,  refused  his 
offer  of  marriage,  and  accepted  his  rival,  Johnstone. 
Thomas  Lincoln  married  Nancy  Hanks,  and  settled 
in  southern  Indiana,  where  she  died  a  few  years  later 
(1818)  of  an  obscure  epidemic  which  ravaged  the 
country,  leaving  two  children.  Thomas  had  built 
his  wigwam,  and  later  bis  cabin,  on  a  spot  which 
natiae  had  endowed  with  tmcommon  beauty,  in 
strong  contrast  to  his  miserable  home.  The  rolling 
country  afforded  excellent  pasture,  with  here  and 
there  park-like  regions  covered  witli  lofty  maples, 
walnuts,  beeches  and  oaks.  Numerous  salt  springs 
were  visited  by  deer  iu  large  numbers,  and  buffaloes 
were  abundant.  Though  a  carpenter,  he  had  built 
but  a  wretched  cabin,  and  had  not  troubled  himself 
to  either  finish  or  furnish  it.  It  possessed  neither 
windows,  door,  nor  floor;  while  for  furniture  it  con- 
tained a  few  three-legged  stools,  and  a  broad  slab, 
sujiported  by  f(-)ur  rough  legs, 
served  for  a  tal)le.  The  bed- 
stead was  of  the  most  primi- 
tive construction,  consisting  of 
boards  laid  on  sticks,  which 
were  fastened  into  the  sides  of 
the  cabin,  and  upright  pieces  of 
wood  supported  it  on  the  inner 
side.  Skins  and  the  cast-off 
clothing  of  the  family  served  as 
bedding.  The  cookery  for  this 
household  was  performed  with 
a  single  pan  and  a  Dutch  oven. 
After  thirteen  months  of  widow- 
hood Thomas  Lincoln  sought 
out  his  early  love,  Sarah  Bush 
Johnstone,  who  was  still  living 
in  Kentucky — a  widow,  with 
three  children,  and  for  that  time 
and  region  in  very  good  circum-  ,    , 

■stances  He  began  the  siege  in  this  charactenstic 
fashion-  "Well,  Mis'  John.stone,  I  have  no  wife, 
and  you  have  no  husband  I  came  on  purpose  to 
marry  you.  I  knowed  you  from  a  gal,  and  yoii 
knowed  me  from  a  boy.  I  have  no  tmie  to  lose,  and 
if  you  are  willino-,  let  it  be  done  straight  off."  She 
replied  that  she  had  no  objections  to  marrying,  but 
that  she  was  in  debt,  and  must  first  attend  to  that 
matter  It  appears  that  this  was  not  an  affair  of 
difliculty,  for  on  the  following  day  they  were  niar- 
ried,  and  started  for  iiis  home  in  Indiana,  with  a 
four-hor.se  wagon  conlaining  her  property.  J  his 
weddin<T-iourney  to  his  distant  cabin  occupied  sev- 
eral days!  Little  Abe  never  forgot  the  surprising 
riches  and  delight  the  new  mother  brought  to  their 
wretched  home.  For  her,  also,  there  was  a  .surprise 
in  store  as  her  newhome  was  not  what  her  husband  s 
fancy  had  painted  it  to  her  in  his  wooing.  She  was 
not  a  woman  to  be  lightly  dismayed,  and  at  once  set 
to  work  to  reform  her  hu.sband  and  civilize  the 
household.  She  persuaded  her  husband  to  replace 
the  earthen  floor  with  one  of  wood,  and  close  m  the 
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hou~;e   from    the  wintry   Masts   ^Tith   windows  nn.l  were   enrolled    in    (lie    revolutionary   war.     ^  oung 

doors-  iind  with  the  l.eddin-  she  brou-ht  she  made  ]Iandin's  lioylio.id  was  passed  upon  a  larm  and  m 

up  eomtorlable  beds  tor  the  little  ehildren.    A  table,  attendanee  at  the  distnet  sehools  ui  Its  vicanity     His 

a  set  of  chairs,  and  a  bureau  which  t'ost  $40,  knives  parents  were  not  in  atlhient  circunistanecs,  and  the 

and  forks  and  several  eookin-  utensils,  transformed  la.l  was  early  Irame.l  to  habits  of  industry  and  ecou- 

the  fori..™    cabin   int,.  a   c,,inrorlal.le   home.       Slie  only,      lie  was  prepared  t..r  eolle.ue  at   the  Ilebrim 

found  little  Abe  and  his  .sister  not.ailv  unkempt  and  A.-a.lemy,  but  his  lather  dyin-  sud(  enly  when  llaii- 

unelean    but  almost  naked;    and   tliii   -.lo.l  moth.a-  nilial   was   about   ei-htecn   years  ,>ld,    the  lad   was 

w.ashed  them    and  fed  them  with  wholes.ane   food,  ohli.nvd  to  relinquish  his  e.xpeclatKais  oi   a  eolle-iate 

and  clothed  thi'iii  with  material  which  she  took  from  education  and  assume  the;  manaii-ement  ol   the    arm. 

her  own  wardrobe.      What  is  more,  these  poor  chil-  Two  years  later,  in    connection  with  Horatio  Km- 

drcii  knew  iiothin- of -cut  Icmannersand  kind  words,  he  purchased   the  ■' .Tellcrsoni.ari,     a,  weekly  political 

and  sli,- treated  them  with  niolliei-lv  temlcrncss,  1  paper  published  at  Pans.      Dc.sirin-t.o  acquaint  luiii- 

made  them  feel  that  Ihev  li.ad  an  eipial    place  in   her  self   villi    evcay  detail    ot    tint   business,    he   ajiphed 

heart  villi  her  own  childr.  n— and  this  world  licciune  hini.sel I  to  Icarniiiy  the  printing- art,  and  s<.oii  became 

a  heavenlv  lilai-e  p.  the  poor    half-sPirved  (avalurcs.  .an  expert  comp.Mlor       At  the  end  of  si.x  months  he 

Nile  w.as  im   eeonomieid   housi-kccpcr.  thoroUi;h  and  sold   his  interest  ill  the  Jiaper  to  his  iiarlncr  r.iid  re- 

cleanlvin  herhaliils  and  un.ler  her  manancmeut  llie  sumed  the  .study  of  law,  which  had  been  mtcrrn|ite(l 

Lincoin   albiirs  took  .ai  ,a  verv  dilferent  clor.      The  bv  his   father's   uiilimely  death.      In   January,  IHIili, 

hou.se    was    "r.adually    made'  e(,ii,irorl,able,    and  her  Mr.  Hamlin  was  admitted   to  the   b.ar  at   Pans,  Miid 

husliand,   slmni.'d   into    uivaler    indnslrv,    |irovidcd  the  followin,-  .May  bi-gan  the  i.raclicc- ol  his  proles- 

lieller   for  the   wants  (,f   his    familv.       Hit  lot   was  sion  in  Haiiipdeii.  .Me.      JIc-  at  caice  took  a  toreniost 

not   an  easy  one;    Ibe  nearest  spi'iiii;- of   ;;■ I  water  ]il,acc  as  a,  la,W)-cr,  and  a.ciiuircd  an  enviable  ivpnta- 

was  a  niile'aw.av!  and  cleiuiliiicss,  iiiaha- sucli  condi-  tion  as  .a  public  speaker.      In   Hecember,  is:!:!,  llr. 

tioiis.  was  a  \  iriue  which  must  li.avc   ranked  iie.xt  to  Hamlin  was  m.arried  lo  S.arah  J.,  d.aug'lilcr  ol  .liidn-e 

fjodlincs.      It  was   cliarai'Pa-i.stic  of   Ikm'  that,  dfsap-  Sle|>heii  Eiiua-y,  one  of  the  niost  prominent  lawyca-s 

poieP-d  as  she  w.as  al  1  In- iniloliaice  of   her  husband,  in   M.aiiii'.      I'.y  a  sini^iilar  c(aii(a 

and    the    ])ovei1y  ot   li(a-  new  abode,  she  set  herself  deuce  .Indue    Emery  was  the  i>]> 

chei-rriilly  lo  Ihi-  task  of   niakini;'  llie  best  of  tiling's;  posing  counsel  in  the  tirst  lawcas( 

and  iinsi-ilislilv  devoli-d  lea- (ail  iii' si  renglli  ol'   mind  that    .Mr.  Hamlin  won.      He  earlj 

and  liod>-  lo  nedsinu-  a.  home,  in  (he  best  sense,  and  connc(-ted   himself  with   the  deni 

to  trainiici- the   ehiidreii   in    lediits  ,,r  sell'-res|H'(-l  ing  (.cialic    party,   and    in    L'^:!5    was 

condui-l.      At  oii(-e  a  si  i-ong  friendship  sprang  U])  be-  cli-clcd    to    repres(ait    his  town  in 

twei-n  her  .-11111  Ihe   lillle  .\lie,  who  was  ignor.-int.  but  tln^slale  legisl.-Uure.  and  r(^clecl(■d 

lo\ingand  sweel-leni|iereil.  Vears(.nlydee]ieiieil  their  for    five    suc(-essi\c    lerins.    beiiu 

miiliia)  alfeeliiai,  and  she  was  wont  p'l  say  in  old  age,  s|ie,-i,ker  of  (hi-  house  in   18:57,  ';!!» 

thai  shi-  loved    him    belter  than    her  owii  son.  John.  '40,  and    in    the    laller    year    was 

thoiiiih  boi  h  were-  ■■  l;- Ibovs."     As  soon  as  she  siii--  nominated    for    eongre.ss    by    bis 

ceeded  in  elolhing  hiiii  cmiiforlably  siie  sent  him  to  Jiarly.  Mr.  Ihindin  introiluccd 
scliool,  ;i  dislanee  of  ovia- bail- miles  from  li(aiic.  Her  during'  this  campaign  the  custom 
loving  regard  and  care  stirred  him  to  tin- depllis  of  ol' joiii(,  deibates  between  (he  caiidi  \'' 
his  being,  and  he  n.sed  to  speak  gratefully  of  her.  as  dali-s,  which  waslhchrst  lime  (In 
his  ■■  sainlly  molher,"  his  "  am;-el  of  a  iiiolher,"  and  jirael  ii-ehad  beeii.-idoplcd  in  .Maim  ,  ^  ^\  i  \/^ 
in  after  yeai-s  he  |)allietically  s;iid,  "f-ihe  was  the  A  Iter  a  vigorous  cainpaign  he  was  '- ^  ^ 
W(aii.-iii  who  tirst  made  me  feel  like  a  human  being."  defealed,  in  coinmoii  wil  li  most  ot  ^j/j,  Jy 
When  her  liiisbauil  died  she  resolutely  took  the  the  democratic  (-andidai.es  in  the 
whole  (-arc  of  the  family;  and  when  Mr.  Jvincohi  (-.\citing  yeai-(]|'  the  cani|)aign  of  "  Tippecanoe  and 
visited  hi-i-.  just  before  I'lis  iii,-i ugnrat ion ,  he  found  'I'yier  l((o,"  th((  ele(-lion  having  la-en  ])()stpoiied 
her  oii(-e  ii|iriglil  form  Ix-nl  with  hard  work,  and  lier  oik-  year  on  a(-coiint  of  a  new  apportioninent  re- 
handsome  fa(-i- diiiinii-(l  with  care  and  grii-f.  At  this,  ipiii-ed.  After  (he  (-eiisiis  of  IKK)  Mr.  Hamlin  was 
their  last  iiieeiiiig.  bol  h  wi-re  wen-  d(-pri-ss(-d  by  a  again  a  candidali-  for  eongre.ss  and  was  elected, 
preseiitinieiit  of  (-oniiiig  sorrou'.  She  oullived  licr  and  rc-elc(-l,i^d  in  11-145.  Early  in  his  political  life 
illustrious  siepson.  of  winaii  she  spoki;  (o  his  hi-  he  id(-nliti(!d  himself  willi  the  auli-slavery  move- 
ogra|iher.  .'\li-.  llerndon,  in  Ihese  words;  ",\lie  was  nieiit,  and  when  Texas  was  annexed  to  tlie  United 
a  good  lio\',  and  I  (-;iii  sa\',  \vhat  s(-;ir(;elv  one  step-  Slates.  ]n:  ciiiph.-itica,Ily  announced  (o  his  constitii- 
molher  can  say  in  a  thousand,  Abe  never  gave  me  a  (-ills  that  further  attenqils  to  extend  slavery  would 
cross  word  or  look,  and  iiev(-r  n- fused,  in  fad  or  ap-  meet  wil  li  his  most  strenuous  opposition.  The  iiromi- 
peai-,-UH-c,  lo  do  an\ahiiig  I  rerpi(-s((-(l  him.  Ilismiiid  la-iit  jiart  he  took  in  (-oimection  "with  the  f.-uinais 
and  iiiiiK-.  wlial  litih-  I  had.  seeni(-d  to  run  logelher.  VVilmot  [jroviso,  and  liis  jironounced  anti-slavery 
I  had  a  scm,  .lolin,  who  was  raisi-d  with  Abe.  Bolh  views,  made  him  many  enemies  in  his  own  party, 
were  n'ood  l)o\'s;  but  I  iiiiisl  say,  bolh  no\\'  being  ^riie  Wilmot  ]n'oviso  \\'as  an  amendmenl  (o  a  bill, 
d(-a(l,  thai  .Vbe  was  the  best  boy'  I  ev(-r  saw.  I  (lid  I  hell  p(-n(ling,  granting  $2,000,000  f( a-  the  pnrjiose  of 
nol  w.-iiil  .Mieloruii  for  ]a-esideiit;  did  notwanthim  negotiating  a  ])eace  with  Mexi(;().  It  (le(;larcd  that 
ele(-l(-(l;  was  afraid.  soiiK-liow;  and  wli(-n  iie  c.'inic  it  be  an  "  ex]ir(-ss  and  fiindamcntal  (-oiidil  ion  (o  the 
down  to  see  me  all(-r  he  was  ele(-l(-(l  |ii-esident,  J  still  a(-(piisition  of  any  (crrK.ia-y  from  Mexi(-(),  that  ncithei 
felt  thai,  somelhing  would  befall  Ala-,  and  thai.  I  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitmh^  shall  exist  therein." 
should  sei-  liim  no  more."  She  died  April  10,  ISCii.  .Mr.  \Vilmot  being  (h.'tiuned  at  the  Whip!  H(ai.s(-  by 
HAMLIN,  Hannibal,  vice-)iresi(l(-nt,  was  born  President  Polk  on  the  day  the  amendmenl,  was  inc- 
at  Paris  Hill,  (ixba-d  Co.,  Me.,  Aug.  27.  bSOll,  Ihe  senled  (inlenlionally  as  was  subscipicnl  ly  (houglit), 
siai  of  Cyiiis  and  Anna  Hamlin  who  was  a  daiuih-  after  waiting  vainly  for  him  lo  appear,  Mr.  Hamlin 
tcr  of  lieacon  l';iea/.(-i-  Liverm(M-(-,  one  of  Hie  orig-  gained  the  lloor  at'-  the  last  monn-iil,  and  ]ire.s(-ntc(I 
inal  owiK-rs  of  the  (ownship  lli;it  now  b(-ars  his  I  he  .■iniendiiK-nt  and  secured  its  |)assa;;(-  by  a  vole  of 
Dame.  His  paternal  aii(;(-st(irs  were  of  Emilisii  1  I  ."i  to  I  Oti,  and  took  an  active  |iarl.  in  I  he  e\(;iting 
oriuiii  and  aiiioie_r  Ihe  early  si-lllers  of  .Massii(-hu-  (-oiitcst  that  followed.  Though  not  I  lien  an  a  vowed 
sells.  His  Lnaiidfalher,  Eleazer  Hamlin,  was  a  aliolilionist,  he  was  unc(aiipromisiiig  in  his  anti- 
resident  of  Pembroke,  .Mass.,  and  commanded  a,  slavery  victws  S|ieaking  ot  this  amendmen!  in  his 
com|)aiiy  of  iiiiniileiii(-ii    in   wljicli   two  of   his  sons     "Twi'-nly  Yi-ars  in  Ccaigress,"  Mr.   Blaine  says:  "It 
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occupied  the  attention  of  congress  for  a  longer  time 
than  the  Missouri  compromise;  it  produced  a  wider 
and  deeper  excitement  in  the  country,  and  it  threat- 
ened a  more  serious  danger  to  tlie  jieiice  and  integ- 
rity of  the  Union.  The  consecration  <if  tlie  United 
States  to  freedom  became  from  that  a  rallying  cry 
for  every  shade  of  anti-slavery  sentiment."  In  1S4S 
Mr.  Hamlin  was  elected  to  the  [J.  Is.  senate  to  till 
the  unexpired  term  of  Senator  Fairtield.  In  1851  he 
was  re-elected  for  a  full  term,  resigning  in  1857  to 
become  governor  of  Maine,  having  been  elected  to 
that  position  by  the  recently  organized  republican 
party.  He  resigned  the  executive  chair  on  Feb.  30, 
1857,  and  was  re-elected  tt>  the  U.  S.  senate  by  the 
legislature  for  a  full  term  fiom  jSIareh  4,  1857.  In 
Janmiry,  1861,  he  again  resigned  his  seat  in  the  sen- 
ate, having  been  elected  vicc-prcBidcnt  of  the  United 
States  on  the  ticket  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  in 
this  position  from  March  4,  1801,  to  March  3,  18()5, 
presided  over  the  U.  S.  senate.  Mr.  Hamlin  was  in 
the  senate  when  Jlr.  Lincoln  was  in  the  house,  but 
they  never  met  until  after  the  election  in  Kovembcr, 
1800.  Mr.  Hamlin  then  called  on  ]\Ir.  Lincoln  in 
Chicago,  and  each  recalled  having  heard  the  other 
speak  in  congress.  They  \\ere  on  the  most  cordial 
terms  during  the  whole  of  'Mv.  Lincoln's  hrst  term, 
and  j\lr.  Hamlin  left  behind  him  the  record  of  hav- 
ing been  one  of  the  few  vice-presidents  who  always 
maintained  most  friendly  relations  with  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive, and  JMr.  Lincoln  did  not  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing his  disapiioiutment  that  the  convention  of 
1864  did  not  renominate  Sir.  Hamlin  for  vice-presi- 
dent, ilr.  Hamlin  was  collector  of  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton, 1865-66,  and  from  1861-65  acted  as  regent  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  being  reappointed  in  1870, 
and  for  the  subsequent  twelve  years  continued  re- 
gent, and  also  at  one  time  became  dean  of  the  board. 
From  1869-81  3Ir.  Hamlin  remained  in  the  senate, 
and  resigned  in  the  latter  year  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment as'miuisler  to  JIadrid.  He  remained  in  Spain 
but  a  short  time,  when  he  resigned  and  retired  from 
public  life.  His  career  is  a  part  of  the  history  of 
the  nation;  he  was  in  office  continuously  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  and  probably  since  the  death  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  no  man  was  more  generally  mourned.  Mr. 
Hamlin,  iu  a  speech  made  in  1888,  .gave  the  follow- 
ing version  of  the  history  of  Lincoln's  part  in  the 
eniancipation  proclamation:  "The  emancipation 
proclamation  was  the  crowning  glory  of  his  hfe. 
That  proclamatiou  made  6,000,000  freemen.  It  was 
the  act  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  not  the  act  of  his  cali- 
inet.  He  was  slow  to  move,  much  slower  than  it 
seemed  to  us  he  should  have  been,  much  slower  than 
I  wanted  him  to  be.  But  he  was  right.  I  urged 
him  over  and  over  again  to  act  ;  but  the  time  had 
not  come  in  his  judgment.  One  day  I  called  at  the 
White  House,  and  when  I  was  about  to  leave,  he 
said  to  me:  '  Hamlin,  when  do  you  start  for  home':' ' 
'To-day.'  'No,  sir."  '  Yes,  sir.'  'No,  sir.'  'Well, 
Mr.  President,  if  you  have  any  commands  lor 
me,  of  course  I  will  stay.'  'I  have  a  command 
for'you;  I  want  vou  to  go  to  the  Soldiers'  Home  wit,h 
me  to-night— I  have  something  to  show  you.'  We 
went  to  the  Soldiers'  Home  that  night,  and  after  tea 
he  said:  '  Hamlin,  you  have  often  urged  me  to  issue 
a  proclamation  of  emancipation.  I  am  about  to  do 
it  I  have  it  here  and  you  will  be  the  tii'st  person 
to  see  it.'  Then  he  asked  me  to  make  suggestions 
and  corrections  as  he  went  along— a  most  delicate 
thino-  to  do,  for  every  man  loves  his  own  chdd  best. 
I  sul-gested  the  change  of  a  singe  word,  saying: 
'  Now  Jlr.  President,  isn't  that  your  idea'/  and  he 
said  yes,  and  changed  it  at  once.  I  made  three  sug- 
gestions, and  he  adopted  two  of  them.  IS  ow  what  1 
desire  to  show  you  is  this-the  proclamatK^n  of  eman- 
cipation was  the  proclamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
Thus,  not  only  during  Mr.  Lincoln  s  lite  did  Mr. 
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Hamlin  .show  his  esteem  for  him,  but  thnjughout  his 
own  life  was  ever  jealous  that  tlie  menniry  of  his 
friend  should  be  held  in  esteem,  and  that'ju.stice, 
which  had  been  somewhat  tardy,  would  award  him 
his  i)hu:e  in  histoiy.  The  sjjan  of  his  political  life 
covered  a  period  fraught  with  great  events,  and 
scaiTed  with  many  records  that  have  not  stood  the 
test  of  time,  but  the  historian  will  not  detect  a  blem- 
ish in  recounting  the  career  of  Hannibal  Hamlin. 
His  death  occurred  at  Bangor,  jMe.,  .lulv  4,  1891. 

SEWARD,  William  Henry,  secrj|:iry  of  .state 
and  eleventh  governor  of  New  York,  was  born  in 
Florida,  Orange  C^o. ,  N.  Y. ,  May  16,  1801 .  The  fam- 
ily descended  from  the  Welsh,  an  emigrant  from 
Wales  having  settled  in  (Connecticut,  from  whom 
came  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Seward,  the  father  of  William 
H.  On  his  mother's  side  he  came  of  Irish  ancestry. 
At  the  age  of  nine  years,  the  boy 
was  sent  to  an  academy  in  Goshen, 
N.  Y.,  among  wdiose  pupils  had 
been  Noah  Webster  and  Aaron 
Burr,  He  progressed  rapidly  in 
his  studies  and  before  he  was  fif- 
teen was  prepared  to  enter  C(j1- 
lege.  In  1816  he  was  received 
into  Union  College,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1820,  with  hon- 
ors. In  the  meantime  he  had  been 
out  of  the  college  and  settled  in 
the  South,  teaching  for  a  year. 
Mr.  Seward  now  went  to  New 
York  w  here  he  studied  law  with 
.lohn  Anthon,  afterward  returned 
to  Goshen,  studied  with  Ogden 
Hoffmau  and  J(4m  Duer,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1823. 
The  f(jllowing  year  he  removed 
to  Auburn,  wdiere  he  foi'med  a  partnership  with 
Judge  Elijah  Miller,  whose  daughter  he  married  iu 
1824.  He  at  once  began  to  gain  a  reputation  in  his 
profession  for  originality  of  thought,  independence 
of  action  and  industrious  devotion  to  his  work.  He 
secured  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  lint  turned 
to  the  study  of  political  questions,  and  iu  1824 
was  selectecl  by  a  political  county  convention  to 
preijare  the  usual  address.  In  several  orations  at 
this  period  of  his  life  there  is  to  be  found  the 
same  fervent  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  which 
ever  marked  his  public  career.  He  delivered  the 
annual  address  at  Auburn  on  .Inly  4,  1825,  and  was 
one  of  the  committee  which  welcomed  Lafayette. 
In  1827  he  appeared  as  the  champion  of  the  suffering 
Greeks  ami  by  his  eloquence  secured  large  contribu- 
tions to  the  fund  raised  in  this  country  for  tlieir  de- 
fence. In  1828  Mr.  Seward  presided  over  the  con- 
vention at  Utica,  which  favored  the  election  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  to  the  presidency  and  displayed 
marked  ability  in  that  position.  The  same  year  he 
was  offered  the  nomination  as  member  of  congresj, 
but  declined.  He  j(,)ined  the  anti-Masonic  paity, 
experiencing  then  a  repugnance  against  secret  polit- 
ical action  Which  never  abated.  In  1830  he  was 
elected  .state  senator,  turning  a  large  opi)osition  ma- 
jority into  a  majority  in  his  favor.  At  the  same 
time  he  became  ex  officio  a  judge  in  the  highest  court 
in  the  state.  The  record  of  his  career  as  a  senat(.)r 
covers  the  period  of  the  abolition  of  imprisonment 
for  debt,  the  amelior.-rtion  of  prison  discipline,  re- 
forms in  the  militia  system,  ojiiiosition  to  corporate 
monopolies,  the  extension  of  po|)ular  franchises — 
and  all  these  movements  received  a  cordial  and  ef- 
fective support  fi-om  Mr.  Seward.  In  1832  he  de- 
fended the  United  States  Bank  in  an  elaborate  speech 
in  the  state  senate,  and  two  years  later  denounced 
the  removal  of  the  United  States  Bank  deposits  in  a 
speech  which  was  brilliant  and  caustic.  In  the 
meantime  he  passed  the  summer  of  1833  iu  Europe, 
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sendiu"-  home  more  than  t-iL'hty  letters  from  different 
v.uints;whieh   were  luiljlished   in   an  Albany  uews- 
paiier.     In    1834    Mr.    Seward   was   nonnnated    tor 
iro\-eruor,  hut  was  defeated   hy  'William   L.  Mai'ey. 
He  now  returned  to  the  praetiee  of  law,  hul  took  an 
active  part  in  the  political  strULi-les  of  the  time,  and 
in  1«3«  was  asrain  nominated  for  ^■iivern(ir  as  a  whig, 
and  eleried  hv  a  maioritv  of  innre  than  lU.UdO.^    The 
ailminiNtration  of  Gov.  t^eward  has  been  considered 
in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history 
of  the  Empiie  state,  and  has  been  rewirded  by  many 
as   haviiii:  exeivisi-d   a   most   p.iwerful  influence  in 
shapiio'  the  yiulilical  issues  which  afterward  .htcw 
up    in    Ihe    cnunlrv.      He    c..iifn.:ited    llie    lUiti-rent 
troubles,  wliicli  were  scttleil  during  hisadminrsliation, 
while  Ihe  cdurls,  tin-  banking  laws  and  the  nulilia 
system  were  all  made  the  subjects  of  imporlant  re- 
fi.ruis.     He  now  liegan  to  show  mcjre  iiruminently 
Lis  pronouncr-d  oppiisition  to  slavery,  and  ])rociired 
the  passaL'c  i>f  an  ail   iiiviru;-  fugitive  slaves  a  ti'ial 
by  jury  and  counsel  to  di-fiaid  lljeui  at  Ihe  expeuse 
of  t'lie'slati/.      A  Cdiilrovcrsy  anise  at  this  time  be- 
tween  C-Juv.  Seward  and  tli'e  governors  of  Virginia 
and  Georgia,  in  re'^ard  to  Ihe  return  of  fugitive  slaves 
to  Ihosr   stiiti's.  and  more  particu- 
larl}'  in  tlie   iiislance  of  some  col- 
liied    seamen    who    were    CLiai'Ln-d 
with    lia\iug  abdueteil   slaves  and 
brou'jlit  tliemtoNew  York.    These 
iibductors  were  arrested  in  the  city 
of  New-  York  and  requisition  made 
on  Gov.  Seward  to  deliver  them  upi 
to  the  stale  where  the  offense  had 
lieon  eoinmillrd.   This,  however,  he 
refii-i-d    to   do,   and   was    sustained 
)iy  the  legislalure  «  Ijili:  it  remained 
whig  in  )ic]litii's,  but  on  tlie  acces- 
sion of    tlie    deniocnUs    to   jiower, 
thev  denounced  hisactiou.'  In  .Tan- 
iiai'v,  184)5,  at  the  cxpinttfon  of  his 
term,   3[r.  Seward  returned  to  Au- 
burn iuid    resumi-d  the  pr;ictice  (jf 
the   law,  to  wdjicli  he  continued  to 
devote  himself  during  the  next  six 
years.     It  is  related  of  him  that  he 
de\'otcd  much  time  and  thoiiglit  to 
eases    which   were    of 
no    ]iecuniar}'    lienetit 
toliim,  and  particular- 
ly in  instances  where 
the  (juestion  of  the  fu- 
gitive slave  law  came 
in.     Ijui'ing    the    ]<(>- 
liticid     campaign     of 
1844      Mr.     Seward's 
speeches  in   favor  of  the  tariff  and  agiiinst  Ihe  an- 
nexation  of   Texas  went    far   toward  the  defeat    of 
Mr.  Clay.      In   1847  Mr.    S.-ward  di'livei'cd    in    New 
York  city  an   oration   on   the  life   anrl   chamcter  of 
Dtiniel   (j'Conncll,   which   is  consiilcred   one   of  liis 
most  brilliant  and  able  or;itoricaI  I'lTorts.     In  April, 
1848,    be   delivcied    b.-foj-i-   the    le-islaliire   of    New 
York  a  euloLry  on   .Joljii   Ijuiiicy   Adams  which  .also 
gained  liiiu  renown  as  an  orator.      He  supported  tlie 
nomination  of  Gen.  Taylor  in  184,s;  ;m(l  -^^-^s  one  of 
the  leading  sjieakers  during  the  canva.ss.      In  a.speech 
at  Cleveland,  0..  he  outlined  his  jiolitical  yilatform, 
wliicl),  looked  upon  in  tlje  light  of  history,  amounted 
almost   to  prophecy.     It   concludi-d  with  the  asscr- 
Slavery  must   he 
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of  the  party  which  brought  him  into  power.  Gn 
the  introduction  of  the  compromise  measures  of  the 
thirtj'-first  congress,  Mr.   Seward  opposed  them,  as 


asainst  the  advocacy  of  Mr.   Clay,   Webster,  Gen. 
Orss  and  other  leading  statesmen.     He  predicted,  as 
the  result  of  yielding  to  the  claims  of  the  comproini.se 
parly,  the  \ery  ills  which  were  realized  in  the  Kan- 
•sas-Nebi-aska  troubles.     It  was  during  the  dis(ais.sion 
of  these  celebrated  mctisures  that  'Mr.   Seward  used 
the  ]ihi-a.se,  "  The  higher  law,"  which  has  acquired 
so  wide  ii  fame.     He  had,  in  1847,  in  his  argument 
in  the  ea.se  of  Van  Zandt,  aecu.sed  of  aiding  fugitives 
from  slavery,   declared  in  the  circuit  C(airl   of  the 
United  States  I  hat :    "  Congress  has  no  power  to  in- 
hibit any  duty  commanded  by  God  on  jlouut  Sinai, 
orby  hi.sson  I'm  the  Mount  of  Olives."     In  his  "high- 
er law  "  speech,  Jlr.    Seward  said:    "I  feel  assured 
that  slavery  must  give  way  and  will  gdvc  way  to  the 
salutary  instiaiclions  of  economy  and  to  the  rightful 
influences  of  humanity.     That  emancipatiiai  is  inev- 
italile  and  is  near;  that  it  ctin  neither  be  hastened  nor 
hindered;  that  all  measures  which  fortify  slavery  or 
extend  it  tend  to  the  consummation  of  violence — all 
tlitit  check  its  extension  and  abate  its  strength  tend 
to  its  pciiceful  extirpation.     But  I  will  adopt  none 
but  lawful,  constitutional  and  peaceful  means  to  se- 
cure even  that  end,  and  none  such  can  I  nor  will  I 
forego."     This  spicech  was  delivered  ]March  11,  1850. 
The  presidential  election  of  1853  resulted  in  an  over- 
whelming defeat  for  the  whig  party.     During  the 
summer  of  1853  Mr.  Seward  delivered  two  important 
orations,  one  at  Columbus,  0.,  on  "The  Destiny  of 
America,"  and  the  other  before  the  American  Insti- 
tute in  the  city  of  New  York,  entitled   "The  True 
Ba.sis  of  American   Independence."     In   1851   Yale 
College  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.   after  an  ora- 
tion  whidj   he  deliveicd  b(-fore  the  literary  societies 
of  tb.at  in.stilution  on  "The  Phy.sical,  Moral  and  In- 
tellectual  Deyelo]iment   of  the  American   People." 
Eiirly  in  the  session  of  the  thirty-third  congress,  Mr. 
Seward  introduced  a  bill   lor  the  constitiction  of  a 
railroad  to  the  Pacific,  and  auolhei'  for  the  eslalilish- 
ment   of  steamship   mails  between    San    Francisco, 
China,  Japan  and  the  Sandw  ich  Islands.     The  K:m- 
sas-Xebra.ska  bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Douglas  and 
wdiich  repealed  the  Mi.ssouri  conqiromise  of   1H20, 
met  with  the  conlinued  and  powerful  o]i]iosition  of 
Mr.  Seward.     Iji  February,   1855,   ]\[r.   Seward  was 
re-elected  to  his  sciit  in  the  senate  for  another  term 
of  ,si.x  years,  and  the  news  of  his  election  was  received 
with    unprecedented    demonstrations    of    rejoicing 
throughout  the  free  states.     In  the  autumn  of  1855 
he  delivered  speeches  at  Albany,  Auburn  and  Buf- 
falo which  made  a  profound  impression.     In   1856 
Mr.  Seward  supported  Col.  Fremont,  the  reiiublican 
candidate  for  t  he  | iresidencj'.     In  the  senate  Mr.  Sew- 
ard   had    ]ironounced   orations   on   the   occasion   of 
the  deaths  of  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster  and  John 
M.  Clayton.     In  the  discussion  of  tariff  questions, 
Jlr.    Seward    advocated   such   a  discrimination   in 
duties  upon  imports  as  would  be.st  protect  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country.     He  was  especially  opposed  to 
any  relaxation  of  the  tariff'  on  railroad  iron  or  other 
articles  of  that  material.     In  a  speech   on  this  .sub- 
ject he  said:     "Sir,  we  arc  makiiiLf  iron  loads  across 
this  continent,  and  whtit  is  now  |i)d)ioscil  is  to  bring 
the  iron  from  England  to  make  roads  over  the  iron 
and  coal   beds  of  the   Alleghanies  and  of  :\Iissoiiri 
and  our  western  territories.     There  must,  be  an  urg- 
ent necessity  for  this  or  the  scn.ate  wraild  not,  under 
.such  circumstances,  be  pleased  to  listen  to  a  proposi- 
tion so  novel  and  extraordinary,  so  contrary  to  all 
our  settled  prinei|iles  ol'  ]ioliticai  economy."     Nearly 
three  months  of  llie  session  of  the  senate  of  Ihe  thir- 
ty-fifth congress,  in   1858,   were  taken   up  with  the 
d'isciis.sion   of   the  Lecompton  constitulion  and  the 
admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  under  that  in- 
strument.     Mr.   Seward  opposed,  with   remarkable 
ability,  the  bill  introduced  to  carry  out  this  scheme, 
speaking  to  a  crowded  house  with  every  senator  in 
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his  seat.  While  he  "was  speaking,  word  was  brought 
to  the  senate  chamber  that  the  obnoxious  bill 
had  passed  the  house  of  representatives.  This 
created  a  sensation,  but  Mr.  Seward  continued  in 
opposition  to  the  measure,  and  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore he  even  alluded  to  its  passage  in  the  other 
house.  When  he  did  so,  it  was  to  say  that  it  pro- 
duced upon  him  no  sense  of  discouragement.  He 
said:  "For  freedom  in  Kansas,  I  have  no  such 
concern  as  for  where  I  shall  sleep  to-night.  Kan- 
sas is  the  Cinderella  of  the  Union,  but  slie  will 
live  and  survive  the  persecution."  After  the  ad- 
journment of  congress,  Mr.  Seward  was  engaged  in 
the  United  States  courts,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that 
he  made  his  celebrated  argument  in  the  Albany 
bridge  case.  lu  October,  1S,j8,  be  delivered  the 
speech  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  which  lie  made  use 
of  his  celebrated  expression,  "The  irrepressible 
conflict,"  alluding  to  the  struggle  which  he  claimed 
must  end  in  the  United  States  becoming  either  a 
slaveholding  or  a  free-labor  nation.  Meanwhile, 
Mr.  Seward  made  frequent  journeys  for  rest  and 
recreation.  Such  a  one  occurred  in  1857,  Avhen  he 
traveled  through  Canada  and  took  a  trip  on  board 
a  fishing  smack  to  Labrador,  an  account  of  which 
he  published  on  his  return.  lu  1859  he  visited  Eu- 
rope and  went  as  far  as  Egpyt  and  Palestine.  At 
the  republican  convention  in  1860  Mr.  Seward  re- 
ceived 1731^  votes  on  the  first  ballot,  while  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  who  was  eventually  nominated,  re- 
ceived 103.  On  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  his 
assumption  of  the  offlce  of  president  of  the  United 
States,  he  appointed  Mr.  Seward  secretary  of  state. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  in  the  South,  Mr. 
Seward  had  the" impression  that  they  would  be  of 
brief  duration,  and  lie  was  in  favor  of  the  evacuation 
of  Fort  Sumter.  In  his  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers,  early  in  1861,  he  defined  the  position  of  the 
United  States  as  far  as  the  rights  of  neutrals  were 
concerned,  and  sought  to  establish  conventions  with 
the  European  governments  which  should  establish 
these  rights.  He  surrendered  the  Confederate  com- 
missioners who  were  seized  by  Capt.  Wilkes  on 
board  the  British  steamer  Trent,  on  the  ground  that 
this  action  would  commit  the  British  government  to 
the  American  theorv  in  opposition  to  the  right  of 
search.  In  all  iiarticulars  Mr.  Seward's  foreign 
policy  was  shrewd  and  statesmanlike.  When 
French  troops  invaded  Mexico  he  asserted  the  ]\Ion- 
roe  doctrine,  and  t<jward  the  close  of  the  civil  war 
his  communicati(ms  with  tlie  French  government  on 
this  subject  became  so  emphatic  that  the  French 
troops  were  withdrawn.  In  the  spring  of  1865, 
while  Mr.  Seward  was  driving,  lie  was  thrown  from 
his  carriage  with  the  result  of  fracturing  one  arm 
and  his  jaw.  He  was  in  bed  under  treatment  for 
these  injuries  on  tlie  night  of  Apr.  14th,  when  the  at- 
temiit  was  made  to  carry  out  the  conspiracy  which 
effected  the  assas.sinatiou  of  President  Lincoln.  On 
that  evening  one  of  the  conspirators  managed  to  ob- 
tain access  to  the  room  in  the  secretary's  residence 
where  he  was  Iviiig  sick,  and  attempted  to  kill  him 
by  striking  him  upon  the  head  and  face  with  a 
knife.  Fortunately  for  Mr.  Sewaid  his  jaw  was 
protected  by  a  metallic  arrangement  while  the  frac- 
tured bcjue  was  setting,  and  this  saved  his  life,  al- 
though he  was  badly  cait  and  terribly  shaken  by  the 
assault.  His  .son,  Frederick  W.  Seward,  who  came 
to  his  assistance,  was  struck  down  by  the  assassin. 
Mr.  Seward  eventually  regained  his  health,  but  his 
face  always  showed  the  effect  of  the  double  disaster 
which  befell  him.  On  Mar.  30, 1867,  Sec.  Seward  suc- 
ceeded in  completing  tlie  treaty  with  Russia  by 
which  Alaska  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  the 
sum  of  $7,200,000.  Mr.  Seward  was  on  the  side  of 
President  Johnson  in  regard  to  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Southern  states  and  was  in  opposition  to  the  im- 


peachment proceedings.  Of  course  this  brought 
him  inio  conflict  with  the  more  radical  men  of  his 
own  party  and  made  him  somewhat  unpopular.  At 
the  election  of  1868  he  worked  for  Gen.  Grant. 
Early  in  1869  he  nuide  a  trip  across  the  continent, 
going  as  far  as  Alaska  on  the  north  and  Mexico  on 
the  south,  and  was  received  eveiywhere  with  warm 
and  respectful  hospitality.  In  August,  1870,  he  be- 
gan a  journey  around  the  world,  accompanied  by 
.some  of  his  family,  and  traversed  the  more  important 
countries  of  Em-ope,  Asia  and  Northern  Africa. 
He  was  received  everywhere  by  the  m.ost  exalted 
personages  as  a  statesman  of  the  highest  rank.  He 
remained  abroad  something  over  a  year,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Auburn,  where  he  .settled  and  devoted 
himself  to  writing  his  "  Travels  Around  the  World." 
In  187y  Charles  Francis  Adams  published  his  "Ad- 
dress (HI  the  Life,  Character  and  Services  of  Seward." 
Mr.  Seward  had  himself  written  his  autobiography  as 
far  as  1834,  and  this  was  continued  by  his  son,  Fred- 
erick W.  Seward,  up  to  1846,  and  published  in  New 
York  iu  1877.  An  edition  of  Mr.  Seward's  works 
in  three  volumes  was  published  in  1853.  A  fourth 
volume  was  added  to  it  in  1863  and  a  fifth  in  1884, 
and  congress  ordered  published  his  official  corres- 
pondence during  the  eight  j'ears  he  was  secretary  of 
state.  His  " Travels  around  the  World"  was  pub- 
lished in  1873  in  New  York,  being  edited  by  his 
adopted  daughter,  Olive  Risley  Seward.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard had  three  sons,  Augustus  Henry,  born  Oct.  1, 
1836,  died  Sept.  11,  18767  who  was  a  graduate  from 
West  Point  and  served  in  the  Mexican  war.  During 
the  civil  war  he  was  a  paymaster  in  the  army.  Fred- 
erick William  (q.  v.),  the  second  son,  was  born  July 
8,  1830.  Mr.  Seward's  third  sou,  William  Henry, 
was  born  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  June  18,  1839.  At  the 
time  of  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was  in  a 
banking  house  at  Auburn.  He  was  made  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  138tli  New  York  infantry,  and  after- 
ward colonel  of  the  9th  New  York  Heavy  Artillery. 
He  fought  through  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Monocacy  was  badly  wt'unded. 
He  was  made  brigadier-general  Sept.  13,  1864.  He 
resigned  June  1,  1865,  and  settled  in  the  lianking 
business  at  Auburn.  W.  H.  Seward  died  in  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  10,  1873. 

CAMERON,  Simon,  secretary  of  war,  was  Ijorn 
at  Donegal,  Pa.,  March  8,  1799.  On  his  father's 
side  he  was  of  Scotch  descent,  on  his  mother's  of 
German,  but  the  ancestors  of  both 
parents  had  been  settled  in  Lan- 
caster county  for  two  or  three  gen- 
erations. His  mother's  father  was 
a  soldier  of  the  revolution,  and  in 
the  traditions  of  the  family,  he  is 
credited  with  some  remarkable 
exploits  in  fighting  the  British 
and  Hessians.  "His  father,  Charles 
Cameron,  was  a  country  tailor  at 
a  time  when  the  country  people 
did  their  own  making  and  mend- 
ing of  garments,  and  he  had  a 
hard  struggle  to  support  his  wife 
and  children.  Thinking  to  better 
his  condition  he  removed  to  Sun- 
bury  in  Northumberland  Co.,  but 
there  actual  disaster  overtook 
him,  and  broke  up  bis  family.  Si- 
mon, who  was  then  nine  years  old, 
was  adopted  by  a  physician  who  proposed  to  make 
him  successor  to  his  medical  practice.  He  gave 
him  opportunities  to  read,  which  the  lad  diligently 
improved,  but  while  he  liked  tbe  reading,  he  did 
not  relish  the  prospect  of  practicing  medicine.  So 
little  did  he  like  it  that,  before  a  year  had  passed,  he 
apprenticed  himself  to  one  Andrew  Kennedy,  who 
published  a  journal  named  the  "Gazette,"  at  North- 
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uinlieiiaud.  lie  fciiiiid  scMiiii;- lype  eiisy  and  agrec^  as  il,  may  sueiii,  lliis  jdunicyinao  i>riiitci-  secured  at 
al)le,  but,  the  workiiiir  uf  tlie  old-lasliioneil  hand-  this  time  tlie  <'(>iifidei]ee  and  triendsliip  of  such 
press,  oil  wliieli  tin-  ''Gazelte"  was  |iiinted,  was  a  men  as  Picsidenr  James  ,Alonn]c>  and  .Joliu  (.'.  Cal- 
severe  strain  upon  the  muscles  of  a  lad  of  ten  years,  houn,  and,  at  a  later  jiej-iod,  Andrew  Jackson.  For 
lIoweMT,  he  persevered,  lieiim'  delermined  to  master  t^alhoun  lie  eoneeived  a  sli'ori,;;-  admiration,  and  Clal- 
the  tr;ide.  Wleai  he  was '"  se\-eiileeii  vi-ars  old  jioun  bein,;;' tiien  a  liroteetionist,  ( 'amercai  conehided 
the  failure  of  liis  emiiloyer  freed  him  froni  his  en-  tliat  he  was  the  i-ighf  man  for  the  Pemrsylvania 
iiaiiemeiit,  and,  with  a  few  dollars  in  his  pocket,  he  democrats  to  sii|)po]-t  for  the  presidency.  This  he 
set  out  f.ir  Han-isbuii;  to  make  a  new  start  in  the  wrote  to  the  Doylestown  paper,  and  the  fact  coni- 
world.  On  the  way  lie  fell  in  with  a  stran.ner  who  in.n'  to  the  ears  of  Calhoun  so  ceineute<l  his  friend- 
so  tired  his  imanii'iation  with  iilowini:  aeeoimts  of  ship  for  llie  youiiu-  p]-inlei',  that  it  continued  un- 
Sonth  Amei-iea  that,  he  alnn.st  decidi'd'  to  .seek  tlieic  broken  even  aflci'  the  latti'r's  suiijicirt  of  Jack.son  iu 
for  fame  and  fortune;  but  this  resolution  died  befoi'e  In;i-J,  I'.ul,  his  study  of  politics  and  woi'k  at  the 
it  was  fully  formed,  on  his  beiiii;  offered  regular  em-  jninter's  ease  so  wore  ui)oii  Cameron's  health  lliat  at 
ployiiieiit  in  the  olliee  of  the  llarrisburg  "liepub-  the  close  of  the  year  he  j-elurned  to  Pennsylvania, 
lica'n."      It  was  at  llarrisburg  that  he  was  fouud  by     and  took   employment  again  niion   the   Ilarrisburg 

__  "  Keiiublicaii."     The  journal  was  then  foi' sale.     lie 

/T     "■:,-.  "'~-'-\-^'  soon  found  the   means  to  buy  it,,  and  changing  itq 

name  to  the  "  Inlelligeneer,"  he  set  to  work  to  make 
it  a  political  power.     Olhi'r  Pennsylvania  democrats 
weic  at  this  lime  ic.aching  out  for  ideas,  not  know- 
ing (-.xaclly  wdiat  was  wanted  eithia-  by  their  |iarty 
or  by  the  general  iiublie;    ?iut  Cameron  had  iileas  of 
Ijis  own,  and  •■it  once  struck  out  for  a  high  tarill'  and 
J.ihn  C.  Ciilhoun.      His  l]oldness  att  I'acled  atp'niion, 
and  lilleil  his  pa|ier  speedily  into  a  hn-ge  circulation. 
It  be.iian  t  o  be  |irolitable,  and  ( 'ameriars  prohts  were 
soon    iiKM'ea.si'd    by  his   securing   the   state   )n'inting. 
This  he  held   for  livi'  years,   ,at   the  close  of  which 
time  his  |)olitical   iiilliienee  seiancd   him   a  contract 
for  the  building  of  scvei'al   sections  ol'  the  Pennsyl- 
vania can.al.      This  also  was  ])rolil.able,  and  by   the 
end   of  1H81   he   was   in  a  hnanciid  iHisition   strong 
enough  to  assume  a  coiitrael    for  the  building  of  a 
the   tide   which    li'd    him    on    to   fortune.     After  a     canal  between  the  Mississippi  ri\cr  and  Lake  Pont- 
j-ear    or    two    he    met   lliei'e    Samuel    U.    Ingham,     charti'ain,  near  New  Orleans.       Prior  to  this  time  he 
who  was  then   scca'i'laiy  of  slate   for   Penn.sylvania,      had    m.ade   tli(^   |iersoual    ae(piainlanee   of   P]-esident 
and   suljsequeutly   .secn^liu-y   of  the   Ireasnry   under     J.aekson,  and  "Old  I  liekory,"  wlio  had  hi'ard  of  hi.s 
President  Jackson.      Mr.  Ingham  (jwned  the  Doyles-     ability  as  a  |)olilical  m.anipid.ator,  had  conceived  for 
town  "  Diaiioerat,"  but  111-  had   made  some   political     him  the  conliding  frienilsiiip  that,  was  sustained  by 
enemies  who  started  a  rival   journal  that  tlireatencd     John  (!.  Calhoun;  and  it  is  stated — on  wdiat  seems  to 
not  only  to   ruin   liis  news|ia|iei-,  Imt  lo  destroy  his     be  good  authority — that,  Cameron  had  no  sooner  be- 
political    iiitliience    in    tij.at    locality,      lie    wtis    then     gun  work  on  t  he  PonlcliiU'l  rain  ctinal,  in   the  spring 
looking  tiboiit  for  some  active,  sagticioiis  person   to     of  1H:i2,  than  he  received  an   iirgeiit  message  from 
ttikecliafgeof  his  I)o\'lestown  iiileresis,  and,  a  shrewd     Jackson   to  repair  at,  once  to   Washington,   to  help 
judge  of  men,  he  saw  at    once  that  young  Ctuiieron     him  out  of  a  ililliculty.      Jackson   had  ln'cn  elected 
Wiis  the  man  for  the  emergency.     The  result  jiistihed     to  the  ]u'esiileiicy  in   'lH2H,  with  the  implied  (iledge 
bis  juiliiineiil.      The  young-  ininler  soon   conciliated     that  he  would  mil  a(-(-ept  of  a  second  term,  and  Cal- 
tlie  dissatislicd  hiclion.  ii-stori-d  his  employer's  news-     houn,  who  had  si-rved   two  terms  as  vic-c-pn-siilent, 
paper  to  its  forniei-  position,    and   liuried   the  rival     was  considcj-ed  entitled  to  the  nomination.      Jiutwar 
shei.-l  beyond  the  ho|ie  of  resiiri-ee-tion.      He  (-onlin-     li.-iil  broken  out  bet  ween  J;u-kson  and  Calhoun;    and 
Tied   to  iiKiiiaue    Ml-.    Inghain's  home   inte-resls  until      Amos  Kendall  and   Francis   P.  Hlair,  Sr.,  who  then 
he  was   twi-nly-one   yctiis   of   age,  when,    hei-oining     composed  what,  was  terined  the   "Kitchen  cabinet," 
cnamoi-ed  of  |Mililical  lib-,  and  ha ving  iliseovei-i-d   in      h;id  delermined  that  Jackson   should  serve  another 
liiinself   a   c-ipacity    lor   liaity    nianagement,    he    re-     term,  and  be  sueeei-ded  by  j'M.-irtin  Van  Jjiireu.     The 
solvi-d  to  stnily  the   "science  of  ]iolilies"   where  it     only  obstacle  to  the  su(-cess  of  their  plan  was  the  im- 
had   a    natioDal    ilevelopment,    and    accordingl)-    he     iilied  ])ledge  of  Jackson   that   he   would   liold  office 
niiide  his  way  to    Washington.      To  sustain   himself     for  but  four  years.      ^I'his  might  be  overcome  by  a 
there    In;    sei-uii-d    (-ni|iloyment,    as    a    journeyman     number  of  tin;  states  asking  him  to  serve  I'm- another 
printer  in  tin-   olliee  of  OalesA;  Si-alon,  p|-inlei-s  of     term.    Penirsylvaniii  wasthe  "  Keyslom-State  " — "a.s 
the    "Congressional     P.ecoi-il,"    at     twenty    cents    a     she  went,  so  wi-nt  the  Union  " — and  if  lie|- legislature 
tlioii.sand  ems,  tuiil  the  stinie  iirice  ]iei-  hour  for  over     <-ould  be  indm-ed  lo  address  :i  memorial   to  Jackson 
time — i-ates  that  would  now  be  refused   by  the   veri-     asking   him    to   (-ontiiiue   in   olhce  iinlil   his  warfare 
est  tyro,  but  which  wi.-n-  then  enrrent,  among  ]irint-     a-j;iinst,  I  Ik-  U.  S.  Bank  should  be  ai-i-omplislied,  tlie 
ers.     In  this  position  he  uoikeil   for  neiny  monllis,     ot  her  stales  would  follow  the  example,  and  his  jiolit- 
devoling,  however,  the  lai-gei-  pai-l  of  his  lime  to  at-     ii-al  good  faith  would  be  vindicated.      Cameron   was 
tendance- on  the  sessions  ol'  congress,  and  to  ai-ijiiir-      known  to  be  high   in    favor  with   the  ]-"ennsylvaijia 
ing  the   f)-ienilshi|)  of   the   leading  men    in    |iolitieal      legislalui-e,  and  an   adroit   manipulator,  and  'he  was 
life,  not  with  a  view-  to  olittiiniiiLi-  an   olliee,  but   to     accordingly  asked   to  .si-eure  such  a  memorial.     He 
learn  Ironi  l  hem  tin-  se(-i-els  of  political  nianageineiit,      had  to  choose  bel,w(-eii  two  I'lieiids,  for  the,  sue -cess  of 
and  to  make  sun- of  Iheir  aid  when  it  should  ill-come     the    si-hi-me    would    be   ii   dcalh-blow    to    Calhoun's 
desirable  in  the  fiituii- caii-ei- he  had  already  marked      jii-csidential  chances;   hut,  he  did   not  hesitale.      The 
out  for  himself.      From  the  very  oiilsi-l    he  seems  lo     Soiithern  stal,esinan  was  under  a  cloud  j'rom   whi(-li 
liave  had  no  ambilion  for  any  olliee  e\i-i-pt  tin-  hhjli-     he  niiglil    never  emerge,  and  Ja(-ksoii's  ]ihenomenal 
est.      Ih-  tiri-l'i-rreil    lo  slainl   iH-hind   the  -ci-ni-s  and      |io|iulai-il  v  miiiht   e.\tc-nd   his   political   inlhn-nei-   far 
direct  Hie  [if-iy-  a,  it  weni    on,  nil  her  i  han    loa|i|,eai-     lii-yond    lu's    personal    adminisl  rat  ion.      He    went    to 
personally  in  any  siihoidinale  characler.      Ineredihie     Ha  i-risburg,  and  by  adroit  mana.Li-cnient  se-eured  from 
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the  legislature  the  desired  memorial,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  lilve  petitions  from  other  states,  as  had 
been  anticipated,  and  Jackson  "relnctantly  con- 
sented"  to  stand  for  a  rciiomination  in  coini)liance 
with  these  earnest  appeals  fnan  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  But  the  presidency  would  Ije  a  crown 
of  thorns  to  .Jackson  with  Calhoun  again  in  the  vice- 
presidency.  He  must  he  gotten  rid  of.  In  legard 
to  this  it  is  said  that  Jackson  again  consulted  Cam- 
eron, who  advised  a  change  in  tlie  system  of  select- 
iw  candidates,  and  suggested  a  nominating  conven- 
tion. The  result  w'as  the  assembling  at  IJallimore 
of  the  first  national  convention  of  any  i)arty  in  this 
coiuitry.  It  came  together  in  answer  to  a  call  sent 
out  from  the  Pennsylvania  democracy,  again  man- 
ipulated by  Cameron.  The  convention  nominated 
Jackson  for  the  presidency,  and,  setting  Calhoun 
aside,  ^lanin  Van  Buren  for  the  vice-presidency. 
For  the  latter  oftice  the  Pemisylvanians  liad 
selected  a  candidate  in  William  Wilkins,  then  in 
the  U.  S.  senate,  but  .Tacks(ui  desired  Van  Buren, 
and  Cameron  secured  his  nomination  by  adroitly 
dividing  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  at  a  critical 
moment  in  the  proceedings.  Thus  Jackson  was 
placed  htrgely  in  debt  to  Cameron,  and  he  was  not 
insensible  to  the  obligation.  It  was  under  Jackson's 
first  administration  that  the  "spoils  system"  had 
been  inaugurated,  and  he  now  intrusted  the  entii-e 
Datronageof  Pennsylvania  to  the  hands  of  Cameron, 


(      t 


\vhi(  h  in  idi  ihi  1  111(1  ihi  jmhl.'  d  autocrat  of  the 
state,  ap..\\.-i  li.  iLt.uncd,  with  only  few  intermis- 
sions, for  upwards  of  forty  years.  Mr.  Cameron  was 
also  the  remote  cause  of  the  elevation  of  James  Bu- 
chanan to  the  presidency.  President  Jackson  had 
appointed  Buchanan  minister  to  Russia,  and  the  lat- 
ter, on  his  return  to  this  country  in  November,  1833, 
had  retired  to  Lancaster,  hopeless  of  again  entering 
the  political  arena.  He  was  in  friemlly  relations 
with  Cameron,  wdiose  younger  brolher  had  but  re- 
cently studied  law  in  his  office,  and  meeting  him 
some"  time  in  183-t  he  mentioned  to  him  the  loss  of 
his  political  prospects,  and  his  intention  to  take  up 
the  practice  of  law  in  Baltimore.  Cameron  strongly 
dissuaded  him  from  leaving  Penn.sylvania,  and  pre- 
dicted a  return  of  his  political  good  fortune.  The 
two  went  on  to  Washington  together,  and  Cameron's 
prediction  was  speedily  verified.  Very  .soon  after 
their  arrival.  Senator  Wilkins  called  upon  Cameron, 
and  after  expressing  rcirret  that  Cameron  sh(juld 
have  caused  his  defeat  for  the  vice-presidency,  asked 
him  to  repair  the  damage  by  interceding  with  Presi- 
dent Jackson  to  nominate  him  for  the  Uussian  mis- 
sion. He  was  poor,  he  said;  he  found  it  dilhcult  to 
live  upon  his  pay  as  senator;  but  if  he  had  tlie  outfit 
and  salary  of  a  foreign  mini.ster  he  might  lay  by 
something  for  his  old  age.  It  was  an  opportunity 
to  conciliate  the  friends  of  Wilkins,  and  make  a 
friend  of  Buchanan,  and  such  opportunities  Cam- 
eron never  let  slip.  He  laid  the  case  before  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  who  at  once  nominated  Wilkins  for 
the  Russian  mission,  and  on  Dec.  0,  1834,  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  elected  Buchanan  to  succeed 


Wilkins  in  the  U.  S.  .senate.     He  was  twdce  re-elect- 
ed to  the  U.  S.  .senate,  and  then,  after  an  interval  as 
minister  to  England,  he  stepped  into  the  inesidency. 
Selling  out  his  contract  on  the  Lake  Pontchartrain 
canal  in  1834,  Mr.  Cameron  engaged  in  the  bu.siness 
of  banking  and  railroad  building,  and  for  the  suc- 
ceeding ten  years  he  was  engrossed  in  money-getting, 
giving   but  little  attention  to  iiolitical  affairs.     His 
leputation  as  a  great  political  manager  was  becom- 
ing a  thing  of  tradition,  wdien  one  day,  early  in  184.5, 
he  met  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  told  him  that  President 
Polk  had  tendered  him  a  posilicm  in  his  cabinet, 
and  that  he  thought  of  resigning  from  the  senate. 
"Who,"  he  asked  him,  "shall  succeed  me?"     "I 
jn-obably  shall,"   answered   Cameron.     The  remark 
surprisc'd  Buchanan,  who  had  no  idea  that  Cameron 
had  any  aspiration   for  office,   and  had  already  se- 
lected   as    his    successor    George  Woodward,   who 
had  been  duly  nominated  by  the  democratic  cau- 
cus.    It  is  said  that,  until  he  met  Buchanan,  Cam- 
eron had  entertained  no  thought  of  the  senatorsbip, 
but  that  then,  realizing  that  power  was  .slipping  out 
of  his  hands  into  those  of  Buchanan,  he  suddenly 
resolved  to  regain  his  former  jxilitical  a.scendancy. 
In  the  legislature  the  demoeiats  had  a  majority  of 
one,  hut   they  were  divided  on  the  laritf  question. 
Cameron  was  a  )>ro1eclionist,  and  could  control  such 
of  the  legislators  as  were  in  favor  of  high  (bities. 
This  rendered  imiio.s.silile  the  election  of  Woodward; 
he  secured  his  own   by  conciliating  the  whig  and 
native-American   opposition.     But   his  success   cost 
him  the  enmily  of  Secretary  Buchanan,  iuid  through 
him  of  President  Polk.     The  first  intimation  that  he 
had  of  this  was  their  failure  to  consult  him  ujion  the 
Pennsylvania  nominations  before  they  were  sent  into 
the  .senate.     But  he  was  equal   to  the  emergency. 
He  simply  threw  himself  upon  the  courtesy  of  his 
fellow-senators,   who  promptly  rejected   every   one 
of   Mr.    Polk's   Penn,sylvania  'appointments.      This 
soon  brought  Mr.  Buchanan  to  terms,  and  J\Ir.  Cam- 
eron was  allowed  to  have  his  own  way  thereatter. 
He  had  been  for  some  time  swerving  slowly  away 
from  the  democratic  party,  and  wlien  his  senatorial 
term  expired  in  1849  he  became  a  leader  in  what 
was  known  as  the  people's  party,  and  to  secure  the 
mereing  of  this  party  into  the  republican,  he  con- 
sented, °on  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Fremont  to  the 
presidency  in  18,56,  to  be  again  a  candidate  for  the 
U.  S.  senate.      He  was  elected  though  Fremont  was 
defeated,  and  during  the  four  }-ears  that  he  served 
in  the  senate  prior  to"  the  secession  of  South  Carolina, 
he  did  all  in  his  power  to  effect  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  extremists,  and  so 
zealous  was  he  in  his  efforts  to  accomplish  this  re- 
sult that  he  was  accused  by  many  of  the  more  radi- 
cal in  his  party  of  not  being  at  heart  a  republican. 
In  18(50  he  was  a  prominent  candidate  before  the 
Chicago  convention  for  the  republican  nomination 
for  the  presidency,  and  the  selection  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  largely  due  to  his  having  thrown  his  influence 
in  his  favor  when  his  own  success  was  seen  to  be 
impossible.     He  was   one   of   the  few  public  men 
who  in  the  crisis  then  upon  the  country  rightly  read 
the  signs  of  the  times.     He  was  in  friendly  relations 
with  the  southern  gentlemen  who  were  his  associates 
in  the  senate,  and  as  early  as  1859  Jefferson  Davis 
had  assured  him  that  the  southern  people  would  se- 
cede from  the  Union  unless  their  rights  under  tlie 
constitution  were  better   respected   by  the   ^ortli; 
also  that  if  their  going  in  peace  should  be  resisted, 
they  would  fight;'^rnd  while  they  fought,  their  s  aves 
would  submissively  till  their  fields  and  furnish  them 
the   means   of   subsistence— a   prediction   that   was 
verified  by  the  result.     All  that  Mr.  ^'i'meron  saw 
and  heard  confirmed  this  statement  of  Mr.    Bavis, 
and  to  avert  the  calamity  of  a  war  he  made  ellorts 
at  reconciliation  so  strenuous  as  to  alienate  from  liira 
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maay  of  his  party,  and  theroliy  lose  bis  own  nomi- 
nation to  tin- |Mesidency.  Tlie  election  of  5Ir.  Lin- 
coln convinced  him  tluit  a  war  would  be  inevitable, 
and  be  foresaw  that  tbe  struiigle  would  be  of  gigan- 
tic prii])(irtioiis.  Tbese  views  he  tried  to  impress 
upon  .Mr.  [jincobi,  and  be  sirongly  urged  him  to 
place  a  slro]}g  man  at  tbe  lieail  of 'ibe  war  depart- 
ment. He  binrself  bad  no  amiiition  for  tbe  posu.ion. 
Though  he  had  twice  held  a  seat  in  tbe  senate,  his 
preference  bad  always  berii  to  be  a  silent  director 
of  evenis,  ralher  than  an  actor  in  Ibcm;  and  now  in 
posisession  of  large  wealth,  and  being  past  si.xty  years 
of  age,  his  natural  inclination  was  sirongcr  upon 
him  Uian  when  neither  tame  nor  fortune  had  been 
acquired,  lb-  saw  wbb  surprise,  tliaf  in  making  u\> 
his  cabinet  Mr.  Liucnlu  bad  named  liim  ;is  war  min- 
ister, liut  tbe  ])i)sitiiin  lieiiig  llius  tbi'usf  upon  him, 
he  did  not  shrink  fnau  tbe  I'esponsibilily.  He  ac- 
cepted it  with  a  delernn'naliiaj  to  ilo  bis  \Uni(ist, 
whatever  IIji-  cost  to  liiiiiself,  to  .save  tbe  rnioii. 
Mr.  Linciibi  knew  liis  vii-w^,  and  tberebire-  was  not 
surprised  tn  hear  Jlr.  f 'aiiiernn  urge  up(ai  llie  eubi- 
net^on  its  coining  tugrtber  direcily  .allei-  the  attiLck 
upon  Fort  Sumter — tin-  immediate  calbng  out  of 
.5(.)0,00()  men,  and  the  giving  of  freedom  to  such 
slaves  as  slii>uld  desert  tlicir  masters  and  enlist  to 
suppress  tbe  rebellion.  liut  bis  argunients  did  not 
convince  ;Mr.  Lincoln  and  bis  assuciati's.  Tbey 
looked  for  a  speedy  jiriu'c,  and  benci'  the  call  was 
for  7."), OIK)  tbrcc-montbs'  men,  and  tbe  w;ir  drifted 
slowlv  to  its  subsequent  eniii'iniius  magnitude.      But 


Mr.  Camei'iin  held  to  bi; 
— with  tbe  assent  of  Mr.  Li 
Cimtraets   tni-  ennrinous  sn 
attf.'iripted  tn  lav  bis  \ii-\\  s 
Counti\'   in    bis    report    i)t 
tbe  orii:inal  ilrait  ut  t  liis  re 


linions,  and  after  making 
icoln  and  bis  eolleague.s — 
[iplies  of  war  material,  be 
betiii'e  ci.iiiii'i'ss  and  tbe 
Decimliei-,  iwiil.  Wljcn 
port  was  presented  to  tbe 


cabinet  it  caused  a  heated  debate,  and  be  was  obligeil 
to  expunge  from  it  till  I'ld'crence  to  increased  enlist- 
ments of   men   and  to 
„      ,-,-■"  ,,(1- -lit If'?'      tlie  arming  of  fugitive 

■■:..'!  . -yh*  i-'t       ,,^i5rrj;:i|i-iiv-":;i«'    slaves,    S(-eing  that  his 

^  -~_- _.,-'.'i:,  usefulness  wntdd  be 
constantly  crippled  in 
a  caliinet  diifering  so 
widelv  from  iiim  as  to 
tbe  e.xi'iciicies  of  tlie 
sitnaticjii,  be  proposed 
to  3Ir.  Jjineoln  bis  own 
resignation,  and  tbe  appointment  of  J-:;dwin  ]M. 
Stanton  as  bis  successor.  Mr.  Stanton  was  !Mr. 
Cameron's  li-;;;il  adviser,  and  he  thoroughly  knew 
his  peculiar  htness  for  tbe  arduous  duties  then  de- 
volving u|>on  the  war  minister.  But  Mr.  IJncoln 
■was  someuleit  prejudiced  against  ]Mr.  Stanton, 
and  it  was  :i  full  montli  before  Lc  could  be  brought 
to  consent  to  bis  apijoinlmeut  ami  tbe  rcsiL'natioii 
of  Mr.  Cainerou.  Finally,  lai  .Jan.  11,  l>i(>2,  be 
sent  tbe  two  n.ames  to  the  senate,  one  as  war 
secretary,  the  otber  as  minister  to  Ru.ssia.  Mr. 
Cameron  reinainerl  in  Hussin  only  lone  enough  to 
secure  to  the  Fnion  the  frii-nd-bip  of  that  powerful 
nation  during  the  civil  war;  bavin"-  done  this,  he 
resigned  on  Nov.  8,  1802,  and,  returning  to  this 
country,  retired  to  bis  hiane  at  Harrisburg.  Early 
in  1863  a  movenaait  was  set  on  foot  by  leading  i-e- 
piiblicans,  who  were  dissatisfled  wit'b  tbe  tardy 
proL'ress  of  the  war,  to  supplant  ;Mr.  Lincoln  by 
another  candidate  in  the  nominating  convention  of 
18G4.  This  inoveinent  ;\Ir.  Cameron  did  bis  best  to 
check  by  repeating  the  dexterous  manteiivre  by 
which  he  bad  paved  tbe  way  for  President  .Jackson's 
.second  candidacy  in  1833.  He  induced  tbe  l^ennsyl- 
vania  legislature  to  call  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  to  acce|it 
of  a  second  term,  and  this  call  beinu'  repeated  by 
■Ahf-r  state  legislatures,  it  effectually  thwarted  the 
nlans    of    tb(jse    opposed    to    his     candidacy.      In 


1S67  Mr.  Cameron  -\A'as  again  elected  to  the  IT.  S. 
senate,  and  when  in  1872  C^iarles  Sumner  was  re- 
moved from  tbe  chairmanship  of  tbe  committee  on 
foreign  affairs,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him. 
Once'more,  and  for  the  fourth  time,  he  was  elected 
to  the  IT.  S.  .senate  in  1873;  but,  though  elected  as 
arepublican,  he  was  not  in  .sympathy  with  the 
administration  of  Jlr.  Hayes,  and  he  opposed  it 
when  it  came  into  jjower  in  1H77.  Having  been 
educated  in  the  jiolitical  school  of  Andrew  Jack.son, 
and  being  a  tirm  believer  in  the  doctrine  that  "to 
tbe  victor  lielongs  the  spoils,"  he  had  no  faith 
in  the  ])roposed  civiLservice  reform  of  Mr.  Hayes. 
He  ^vas  tlicn  .seventy-eight  years  of  age.  and  fear- 
ing that  tbe  conflict  which  might  arise  between 
him  and  tbe  executive  would  be  too  great  for 
bis  waning  powers,  he  re- 
signed in  favor  of  his  son  a 
,fevv  days  after  the  accession 
of  Mr. 'Hayes.  Accordingly, 
.Tobii  Donald  Cameron  was  at 
onee  elected  to  succeed  him. 
But  be  continued  an  inter- 
ested observer  of  events,  anil 
ill  the  following  Jlay  emerged 
from  bis  retireiiieiit  in  a  letter 
stating  that  be  b.ad  not  bciai 


to 
crn 
not 
tbe 


any 
be 
ne- 


a  ]iaity  to  any  agreeinciil 
give  advantages  to  south 
democrats  if  tiiey  would 
contest  tbe  decision  of 
electoral  comini.ssion.  "If; 
such  barg.ain  was  made, 
said,  "  it  miisl  ba\"e  lieeii 
gotiated  by  that  new  sehool  of  poblieians  who 
indulge  in  nioilisli  sentinientalism  and  cowardice 
calling  them  statesmaiisbi|i,  and  go  about  sneer- 
ing at  oh.solete  courage  and  |iolitical  conviction, 
calling  them  'radicalism.'"  He  did  wdiat  be  could 
I0  secure  to  Cen.  Grant  a  iioiiiination  to  a  third 
tenn.  but  be  acipiicsccd  in  the  candiihuy  of  Gen. 
tiarlicld,  and  exerted  tbe  whole  of  his  great  influ- 
eni'e  to  ]Moniotc  bis  election.  This  accomplished, 
he  announced  his  intention  to  retire  iierinanently 
from  pjolities.  In  bis  later  years  be  made  several 
remarkable  journeys  to  Fiirope  and  tbe  West  Indies, 
remarkable  for  one  of  his  gretit  age,  he  being  up- 
ward of  eiglity-i'ight  when,  in  the  summer  of  1887, 
he  made  bis  last  voyage  to  Europe.  He  was  a. e- 
markalile  man,  Ijoth  physically  and  mentally.  Born 
in  ])Overty  and  entirely  self-educated,  he  rose  liy  the 
force  of  circum.stances,  rather  than  by  any  will  of 
his  own,  to  several  of  tbe  highest  stations  in  this  re- 
pniblic,  and  became  a  prime  factor  in  some  of  the 
most  important  events  in  American  liislory.  If  ■oc- 
casionally be  sought  his  ends  by  indirect  means,  his 
ends  were  .always  unselfish  and  patriotic,  and  the 
means  such  only  as  were  forced  upon  him  by  the 
political  .system  which  dominated  the  country.  He 
did  not  create  this  .system;  he  simply  employed  it 
because  it  was  the  only  one  by  which  i)olitical  re- 
sults could  be  accomplished  in"  bis  time.  His  own 
nature  was  sinijile,  direct,  .straightforward,  honest. 
In  more  than  forty  years  of  public  life  he  never  con- 
nived at  a  fraud,  never  offered  or  received  a  bribe, 
never  betrayed  a  friend,  or  overreached  an  oppo- 
nent, and  never  soiled  bis  hands  with  one  dollar  of 
tbe  people's  money.  His  large  wealth  was  the  re- 
sult of  legitimate  business  oi)erations;  and  his  great 
]iower,  tiy  which  be  held,  as  it  were,  a  populous 
state  in  the  hollow  of  his  band,  was  due  to  his  far- 
seeing  sagacity,  his  incorruptible  honesty,  his  un- 
swerving patrioiism  that  sought  only  the  good  of  bis 
country.  It  was  because  of  bis  possessiiei  of  these 
qualities  that  Fennsylvania  honored  and  trusted 
him,  and  for  so  many  years  commitlcd  her  welfare 
to  his  keepinij.     He  died  .June  2ij,  1889. 
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STANTON,  Edwin  McMasters,  secretary  of 
•war,  was  boro  at  Steubeuville,  O.,  Dec.  19,  1814, 
son   of  David  and  Lucy   (Norman)    Stanton.     Ilin 
father,  a  native  of  Rhode  Ishmd,  and  a  prominent 
physician,  died  when  the  son  was  very  young.    Both 
his  grand  tatliers  were  Virginians,  planters  and  slave- 
holders; but  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  extended  so 
far  back  in  the  liistorj'  of  the  family  that  one  of  them, 
Benjamin  Stanton,  directed  in  liis  will  tliat  all  the 
slaves  in  his  possession  should  be  made  free  as  soon 
as  tlie  laws  of  tlie  land  allowed,  and  that  until  that 
time  his  executors  should  stand  as  guardians  to  see 
that  they  were  in  no  way  deiuived  of  their  rights  or 
in  any  way  misused.     Ilis  maternal  grandmother  was 
a  Miss  Macy,  a  direct  descendant  of  Thomas  Macy, 
the  persecuted  Quaker,  celebrated  in  the  amials  of 
New  England  as  the  first  white  settler  of  Nantucket, 
and  the  hero  of  Wliittier's  ]ioem,    "The   Exiles." 
The  liistory  of  Secretary  Stanton  is  that  of  one  of 
the  most  imposing  figiues  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  great  "war  secretary,"  as  he  was  called,  has 
been  compared  to  none  of  the  eminent  statesmen  and 
publicists  of  the  past  so  frequently  as  he  has  to  Car- 
Dot,  the  French  general  and  war  minister     As  C'arnot 
succeeded,  in  tlie  face  of  marvelous  difficulties  con- 
nected with  his  service  to  France  during  the  revolu- 
tion and  the  first  empire,  in  transcending  all  compli- 
cations, political  or  otherwise,  and  causing  his  per- 
Bonalit_y  to  be  felt  as  almost  the  strongest  of  his  time, 
so  Staulon.  surrounded  equally  by  political  combi- 
nations and  intrigues  of  the  worst  kind,  by  the  sheer 
force  of  bis  natural  capacity  and  liis  extraordinary 
gifts,   impressed  himself  upou   the   period  already 
made  illustrious  by  such  men  as  Lincoln,  Seward,' 
Sumner,   Grant,  McClellan  and  Tliaddeus  Stevens. 
"  Around  this  part  of  the  lives  of  Lincoln,  Seward 
and  Stanton  lies  a  romance    merging  into  tragedy, 
such  as  can  onlv  be  remembered  in  history  in  con- 
nection with  Henry  IV.  of  France  and  William  of 
Orange ;   and   in   every  part    of  this  romance   and 
every  part  of  this  tragedy,  Edwin  51.  Stanton  was 
present  as   a   necessary  factor."     Educated   in  the 
schools  of  his  native  state,  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was 
afterwards  employed  in  a  book-store  in  his  native 
town,    and    then  "entered    Kenyou   College,    Gam- 
bier,  O.     This  was  in  1831,  and"  he  remained  in  col- 
lege  only  until  1833,   which   was   the  period   that 
comprised  his  scholastic  education.   It  is  assumed  by 
his  biographers  that  ths  reason  for  his  leaving  col- 
lege was  the  fact  that  the  means  for  keeping  him 
there  failed.      However  this  may  have  been,  it  is 
known  that  he  became  a  bookseller's  clerk  at  Colum- 
bus, evidently  having  a  leaning  toward  employment 
the  nature  of  which  should  enable  bim  to  continue 
some  kind  of  mental  training.     And  while  a  clerk  it 
appears  that  he  devoted   his   leisure  to  the   study 
of  law,  and  with  such  success  that  in  1830  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.     He  began  practice  by  opening 
an  office  at  Cadiz,  Harrison  Co.,  O.,  and  his  success 
was  such,  and   his   reputation   became  so  soon  es- 
tablished, that  in  1837  he  was  elected  the  county 
prosecuting  attorney.     The    following  year  he   re- 
moved to  his  native"place,  Steubenville,  and  during 
three  years  from  1839  he  was  reporter  of  the  OJiio 
supreme  court  deci.sions,   and  prepared  Vols.   XL, 
XII.  and  XIII.  of  those  reports.     In  1848,  although 
his  business  was  increasing  in  the  locality  in  which 
he  lived,  Mr.  Stanton  removed  again  and  settled  m 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  until  1857,  dur- 
ing this  period  becoming  without  question  the  first 
lawyer  at  that  bar,  and  even  beginning  to  be  em- 
ployed in  certain  of  the  important  cases  which  were 
carried  up  to  the  United  States  supreme  court.     It 
was  during  this  period  that  he  added  greatly  to  his 
reputation  as  a  lawyer  by  his  conduct  of  the  Wliecl- 
ino-  Bridge  case;  and  yet  a  significant  illustration  of 
his  personal  modesty,  and  his  carelessness  in  pre- 


serving records  which  might  tend  to  his  own  lame, 
is  found  in  tlie  fact  that  he  did  not  retain  a  copy  of 
his  important  and   notable   argument  in  this  case. 
His  bu.siness  in  the  supreme  court  made  it  necessary 
for   him   to  settle  in  Washington  in  1857,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  was  in  California,  where  he 
conducted  important  land  cases  for  the  government. 
During  these  years  he  also  made  him.self  prominent 
by  his  handling  of  ca.ses  in  the  Erie  railroad  litiga- 
tion, and  the  JIanney  and  JlcCormick  reaper  contest. 
He  also  conducted  a  large  business  in  patent  cases, 
which,  though  peculiarly  difficult  bj'  reason  of  their 
demands   upon   the   legal   mind,  were  exceedingly 
profitable;  indeed,  all  of  Mr.  Stanton's  greatest  work 
was  in  cases  that  involved  the  most  subtle  mental 
consideration,  such  as  patent  cases,  laud  cases,  and 
c<mtroversies  between  great  transportation  and  other 
companies.      Politically,  Mr.  Stanton  was  a  Demo- 
crat ;  and  it  was  on  account  of  his  politics,  perhaps, 
as  well   as   his   reputation,    that    Attorney-General 
Black  selected  him  to  represent  the  United  States  in  its 
laud-claim  cases  in  California.    On  the  retirement  of 
Lewis  Ca.ss  from  the  position  of  secretary  of  state  in 
President  Buchanan's  cabinet,  and  the  promotion  of 
Jeremiah  S.  Black  to  that  office,  Mr.  Stanton  was 
appointed  by  Buchanan  attorney  general,  Dec.  20, 
1860.     As  indicative  of  his  political  tendencies,   it 
may  be  remarked  that  he  favored 
the    Wilniot    proviso,    excluding 
slavery  from  the  territories,  while 
he    .sympathized    with    the   Van 
Buren  free-soil  movement  of  1848 
— all  of  which  goes  to  show  that, 
while  he  was  naturally  an  anti- 
slavery  man,  he  qualified  his  hos 
tility  to  that    institution   by   his 
recognition  of  the  obligations  im 
posed  by  the  federal  constitution 
upon  all  states  alike.     His  keen 
legal  mind  discerned  the  right  of 
the  South  to  protest  against  unlaw- 
ful interference  with  a  recognized 
institution.     It  is  interesting  to  re 
member,  in  this  connection,  that 
the  leaders  of  the  secession  move- 
ment originally  rather  counted  on 
Attorney-General  Stanton  as  neu- 
tral, even  if  he  should  not  prove  to  be  one  of  their 
allies.     The  result  of  the  contest  .showed,  however, 
that    his    stern,    firm    determination  would   neither 
brook  the  vacillations  of  Mr.  Buchanan  nor  the  bully- 
in  ■>•   iiropcnsilies   of    the   men   in   his  cabinet,  who 
so'uiiht  to  dragoon  him  into  concessions  that  would 
ultimately  lead   to  the    disruption    of  the   Union. 
It  can  easily  Tie  imagined  what  a  firebrand  he  would 
be  in  a  cal")inct  in  which  Howell  Cobb  was  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  and  John  B.  Floyd  secretary  of 
■n-a'r— both  holding  office  under  the  traditions  estab- 
lished by  Jefferson  Davis,  who  had  been  secretary  of 
war  in  t'he  cabinet  of  President  Pierce.     As  a  matter 
of  fact   when  Floyd  urged  upon  the  president  the 
withdrawal  of  the  United  States  troops  from  the 
forts  in  Charleston  harlior,  Stanton  declared,  with 
marked  indignation,  that  in  his  judgment  the  sur- 
render of  Fort  Sumter  would  be  a  crime  equal  to 
that  attempted  by  Arnold,  and  that  all  those  who 
might  participate  in  it  would  deserve  hanging.     It 
was  after  the  meeting  at  which  Stanton  gave  expres- 
sion to  this  opinion  that  Floyd  sent  in  his  resigmvtion 
and  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Holt.     Lincoln  was 
elected  and  assumed  the  reins  of  office,  and  Simon 
Cameron  was  his  secretary  of  war  until    Jan.  11, 
1863,  when  he  was   replaced   by  ]\Ir.  Stanton    the 
date  of  the  appointment  of  the  latter  being  Jan.  20th 
It  is  an  interesting  incident  that  Mr  Lincoln  s  first 
acquaintance   with   Stanton   was  made  during  the 
pn'secution  of  a  suit  in  which  they  were  on  opposite 
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sides,  and  when  tl.s  plain,  (.nlinarv  and  sdnicwliat  army  '  How  old  is  he  ?"  asked  Stanton  in  His  cun 
irmainlv  appearance  i)f  Mr.  JJncdIi'i  drew  lidin  Mr.  maimer.  "About  lw<>nty-one.  I  be.ieve,"  .said  Mr, 
Stanton"  one  (jf  his  u;)t  unusual  caustic  and  uncoui-  Usiier.  "  Ho  is  of  good  I'amily  and  exce"ent  cliarac- 
plimeutai-y  remarks.  Some  one  repealed  tin  speecli  ter."  "  Usher,"  exclaimed  Stanton  in  |ie!cmplory  re- 
to  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  upon  liis  broad  and  .sensible  ply,  "I  would  not  apjioint  the  Angel  (.Jabriel  ii  ]iay- 
mind  it  made  no  impression  whatever;  while  the  nia.ster  if  be  was  only  twentj'-one!  "  It  is  staled  that 
legal  conllict  which  ensued  between  the  two  in  the  mi  the  ui.ght  of  Marcli  :i,  IHOo,  when  tlie  last  bills  of 
ease  in  w  Ijieli  they  were  both  enga;;ed  showed  Mr.  the  session  were  iK'in.g  c.xamiiicd  by  the  president  jire- 
Stanton  lliat  he  had  totally  misundcrstoiid  and  uu-  paralory  lo  his  signal  lire,  and  all  were  aiilici|ialing 
derestinialed  his  opp(.iieiit,'  II  is  s:M  of  Mr.  Lin-  llic  inaugiiralion  of  llie  morrow,  a  des|)aicli  arrived 
coin  that,  on  one  ucc^asion,  soon  after  having  made  from  (irant,  suggesting  that  he  be  pcrmitled  to 
his  appointment  of  .Mr,  Stanlon,  a  remark  was  made  make  terms  with  Lee,  who  had  asked  for  an  inter- 
to  him  in  regard  to  the  hitter's  impulsiveness  and  view  to  negotiate  jicacc,  Mr.  JJncoln  was  greatly 
.severity  of  temper,  when  Lincoln  replied  with  one  inclined  to  jiermit  his  general-in-eliicr  to  elfect  this 
(jf  his  queer  stories:  "Well,"  said  he,  "we  may  ni;gotiatiou,  and  at  length  iiitimalcd  such  an  in- 
'have  to   treat   him   as   they  were  sornetimc's  c,.bliged     tcntion.     Stanlon,  wlio  was    |iii-senl,  and   \sho  had 

kc|it  silence  \\'liili-  Ihi'  (bscussion  was  going  on,  at 
leiiglh  s]ioke  out  sicriily:  "Mr.  President,  lo-nior- 
row  is  inauguration  day.  If  you  are  not  lo  be  the 
]iresident  of  an  obedicni  and  united  ))eople,  you  had 
lictler  not  be  inauguraled.  '^"oiir  wink  is  already 
done,  if  any  otiier  aul  liniily  Ihan  yours  is  for  one 
niomcut  to  be  n-cognizcd,  or  any  Icrms  made  Ihat 
do  not  signify  thai  you  are  llie  siiprenie  head  of  the 
nation.  If  gcnciais  in  llie  licld  are  to  negoliate 
lo  treat  a  ".Mclli-  ]ii'ace,  or  iniy  other  chief  maiiistrale  is  lo  be  ac- 
odist  niiiiisler  I  knowledgcd  on  Ibis  eoiitinenl,  then  yon  are  not 
know  of  out  needed,  and  you  had  lictler  not  take  the  oath  of  of- 
Wesl,  who  gets  lice,"  "  Slantoii,  you  are  riglit, ".said  the  president, 
woikeil  n]i  "  so  his  whole  lone  changing;  "let  me  have  a  |icn." 
liiLdi  in  his  ]iray-  And  Mr.  Lincoln  at  onct  wrote  as  follows  lo  (Jen. 
ers  and  e,\liorl'a-  (iraiit  for  the  secretMy  of  war  to  .sign:  "The 
tions  that  I  hey  jiresident  directs  me  to  .say  to  you  that  he  wi.shes 
are  obliged  to  ]iut  bricks  in  his  ]pockcls  to  keep  you  to  have  no  conference  with  Gen.  Lee,  unless  it 
him  down.  Wc  may  lie  obliged  to  servi^  Stanton  be- for  the  cajiitiilation  of  Lee's  army  or  some  minor 
the  same  way,  lint  I  guess  wc  will  let  him  .inmp  or  ]inrely  military  mailer.  He  instructs  me  to  say 
a  while  tir^t,"  The  existence  of  Hie  eoiiiitiy  was  Ihat  you  are  not  lo  ih-cide,  discirss  or  confer  upon 
now  bound  u|i  in  tlicresiili  of  the  war,  and  as  a  any  jiolitii-al  ((ucslion.  Such  questions  the  ]ircsident 
matter  of  eoiirsi'  tlic  war  depiirl iiieiit  attracted  holds  in  his  own  hands,  and  will  submit  them  to  no 
J[r,  fjineolii's  solicit  imIc  ami  altention  to  a  grcatin-  niililary  eonfcrenci;  or  I'onvention.  In  the  niean- 
deLiree  tliaii  aiivthiii'i  conneeted  with  his  own  lime  you  arc  lo  jiresslothc  utmost  j'our  military 
duties.  It  also  oeiairri'd  nalurally  that  lie  was  advaulages."  The  |ircsi(]eiil,  having-  read  over  what 
more  freipienily  and  eontldentially  brought  into  in- 
tercourse    with"    Seeretaiy    Stanton    tlniii    witli    the 

lieails  of  any  otiicr  de|iarhiieiils  of  llic  goveinmcnl.  ^a^^ii 

Lincoln,  wlio   was,  as  is  well    known,  a  sjnewd    and  \  ^^^'"-^ 

wise  jiid:,,.  of  men,  soon  .jrew  to  know  liim  laniihar-  ^\,,J^:^%fA-^-sS^^i& 

ly;  and  Hie  loin;-er  and  closer  I  liat  their  intia-course 
exisled  till'  iiiori-  he  adinii-cd  and  honored  him. 
Tlii'ii,  loo,  llie  entianee  of  Mr,  Stiinton  into  the 
cabinet  niailicd  Hie  IpcLiinniiiL'  of  a  viL''orous  inilitarv 
polic}'.  It  was  jiisl  a  weel;  after  his  assiini  pt  ion  of 
the  iHiillolio  of  secretary  of  war  that  llic  first  of 
the  ]iivsiileiiis  orders  was  issued,  insisting  u|ioua 
g-encnil  iiio\ciiir-nt  of  the  lri)0|is.     This  was  caused 


^ian.-iai   iiio\  i-iiiciii  oi  ine    11  oops.      1  Ills  was   causeo 

by  the  iiiipatieiicc  of  Hie  government  with  the  aji-  he  had  wriilcn,  inslrncted  :\Ir.  Stanton  to  dale  and 
parent  inaction  of  (Jen,  ,'\[c( 'lellan.  Eventually  it  si^jn  llie  jiapr'r,  and  send  it  to  (hai,  Grant,  On  an- 
cameatiout  tliat  Prcsidr-nt  Lincoln  aeknowledL'ed  other  occasion  an  olliccr  at  licad(|narlers,  in  Wash- 
that  il  was  his  lialiit  ne-er  lo  taki;  an  im|.orlaiil  inijlon,  « lio  liad  a  qneslion  submitted  lo  liiin  for 
Step  willioul  consiiltiM'j-  :\rr,  Stanlon,  Il  was  «cll  his  decision,  of  the  utmost  ini|iorlance,  and  which 
understood  tliat  Mr,  Sruiton  was  brusi|iie,  perr-nip-  demanded  the  sanction  of  the  president,  lindinu-  it 
tory  and  nneereniotiioiis,  and  at  times  sa\a;je  ami  impossible  to  reach  .Mr,  Lincoln,  went  in  .search 
almost  brutal  in  liis  a--ocialion  with  the  outside  of  .Mr,  Stanton;  the  occasion  was  imperative,  and 
world,      IbiMiic/,  as  he  aid,  in   his  hands  the  keys  Hie  I  iim:  liniited,      Lnforl  unatr-U- he  was  also  unable 

Q  111  I        1    I  1  *.       H  ■  1  l-l  .O         11     I  1  I  (  ■  I  I  I  ■.    I  I  1  I    l-(  1  ]    1  /  JJ  I  .  .  (  ■      ,  .1  .  .^.        .  .  .  ;  .  .    I  .  I  r..  .    1  r  4   .  .  ,  .     ,  .    1       ,  J  1  I  .'  ■  .    1  '  .  .  ,    i 


and  t ijc  wires  whif 


"■"'■■■     •  •••-^     l^■    t  ..        Ill'      1  I  ji]i.    ]  I J 1 1 J I  '  1  1 ,  V    ).'j  I  Ii  M  Mi.i  I  i"!  >    1 11-    \%  ;isi  il  ].-M  »    mill  I 

--     -      -  ontrotlcd,  as  one   might   .say,      lo    ,sce    the    ,seerclarv.      With    'jiavc    inlercsts     rest 

the  destinies  ol  the  counlry,  his  mind  w  '     '  ,,,,-, 

ami  his  heart  was  full.  The  va-l  res|,iii 
piosed  u]ioii  him  controlled  him  lieroie 
tionalities  of  ordinar\' social    lit 


as  cne-rosscd  iii'j-  iifirai   the  di-eision   llnis   llirust    into  his  charge, 

isiliilities  im-  Ihi- olliccr  decided   for  himself,  and   des|iatelicd  the 

1  all  coiivcn-  necessary   orders    accordiniily.      As  soon    as    il    was 

■d  in  the  iiossililc  for  him  tri  c(aiiinuiiicatc  with   Mr,  Stanton, 


Lioiianiies  oi  oioniai\   social    iiie,      i^iiLnosseo  mine  |iossi  lite  lor  linn  tri  c(aiiinuincatc  with   Mr,  Stanton, 

contemplation  of  the  interests  which  he  ill  a  measure  )ir.  did    so,  and   told    him   what    he   had    done.      The 

conducted— ,sincc,  as  a  rule,  )iis  views  were  invariably  secretary  stood  for  a  moinent  in  deep  thoughl  ;  then 

adopted   by  Hie   president— :Mr,  Stanlon  had  nciili,.,-  lie  saiil,   "  I  tliink  von  have  done  rit^lit,  bill  I  should 

pilule  normehnanon  to  waste  words  11], on  the  hun-  hardiv  lia\c  dar.d    to   lake   tin-    responsibilily,"     It 

tfolreds  and  thousands  ^vllo  s,,i,,^|,t  )|j„i  tor  objects,  was  onlvllien   ilial  the  lull    lorce  of  his  acl  came  to 

i.l/'little  or  great.      On  one  occir-kai  it  is  said  of   him  Hie  mind  of  Hie  olliccr,  and   he  nearlv  broke  down 


.    --    -        ^  on  it  issiiid  ot    him     Hie  mind  ol   Hie  ottieci-,  and   he  nearl\-  broki'  down 

L\*hat  the  secretary- ol   the  iniiaior,  AFr,  I'shei 
''him  to  appoint  a  young  I'lieml    pn-  ma-tcr 


"  ■       .  ■  1 1 1 1 '  1    ■  'I      ,11'      I  ,i  Ml  '    I  ,    .1 1  ji  I     in;     in  ,1  I  1  \     o  J  oi\  c    1 1 1  <  vt  1.1 

,  asked      under  the  tia-rilile   responsibility.      Hy  the  advice  of 
in  the     ;Mr   Stanton,  he  sought,  at  the'earlie'st  possible  mo- 
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meut  oil  the  next  day,  and  with   considerable  dif- 
ficulty obtained  an  interview  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  to 
whom  he  related  what  he  had  done.     The  luesid'eut 
asked  him  if  he  had  first  consulted  with  the  secretary 
of   war.     The   officer   replied,    givina:    the   reasons 
which  chanced  to  make  this  impo.ssible,  but  at  the 
same  time   reporting  what  Mr,  Stanton  had  said  in 
regard  to  the  matter.     Thereupon  the  president,  ris- 
ing fi-om  his  chair,  grasped  the  officer  by  the  I'uiiul 
and  said  :  "You  have  done  right.     Any  act  which 
receives  the  sanction  of   Mr.    Stanton   will  receive 
mine,  as  there  is  no  one  whom  I  so  frequently  con- 
sult, or  upon  whose  juilgment  I  so  thoroughly  rely." 
The  disitrimination  and  judgment  of  Secretary  Stan- 
ton, in  the  gravest  and  mos"t  important  questions  of 
the   war,    were   remarkable.     Notwithstaiidiii<i-  the 
intrigues  that  were  carried  on  in  the  "West  against 
Gen.  Grant,   and  although  the    powerful   influence 
of    Gen.     tialleck    was    brought    to    bear    against 
him,  yet,  in  the  autumn  of  IHCiS",  it  was  he  who  placed 
Grant   in    supreme  command  of   the    three   armies 
which  operated  in  the  Southwest,  at  the  same  time  in- 
structing him  to  relieve  llosecraus,  and  thus  doulit- 
less  saved  the  .situaticm  at  Chattanooga.      It  was  en- 
tirely with   the  approval  of  Stanton  that  Grant  was 
eventually  made   commander-in-chief,  and   was  thus 
enabled  lo  enler  upon  the  distribution  of  the  armies 
and  materials  of  war  of  the  Union,  which  resulted 
iu  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.      When  Gen.  Sher- 
man's terms  accepting  the  surrender  of  Gen.  .Joseph 
E.  .Jolinst(ni  were  under  discussion  by  the  pi-esident 
and  cabinet.  Gen.  Grant  being  pre.seut,  it  was  the  in- 
fluence of  Secretary  Stanton  mainly  which  dictated 
the   course  taken  by  the    administration  annulling 
those  terms,   and  once   again   establishing  the  fact 
that  peace  arrangements  could  not  be  made  with  the 
enemy  by  a  general  in  the  field.     The  orders  sent  to 
Sherman,  if  tliey  were  not  written  by  Stanton,  were 
at  leas':  in  accordance  with  his  judgment  and  reconi- 
mendaiiou.     Thej'  reaffirmed  the  position  fonnerly 
taken  on  Grant's  dealings  with  Lee,  and  criticised 
Sherman's  assumption  of  power  to  treat  on  political 
questions  in  arranging  a  capitulation  with  the  ene- 
my, declaring  that  it  was  not  only  unauthorized,  out 
invalid  as  acknowledging  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment ;  as  re-establishing  the  state  governments  of  the 
seceded  slates  ;  as  enabling  the  authorities  of  those 
states  to  restore  slavery;  as  involving  the  question  of 
the  Confederate  states'  debts  ;  as  disputing  the  state 
government  of  West  Virginia  ;  as  abolishing  confis- 
cation and  relieving  rebels  of  all  penalties  ;  as  giving 
terms    formerly   rejected    by    the    president,    and, 
finally,  as  forming  no  fiasis  for  peace,  but  placing 
the  Confederates  in  a  |iosition  to  renew  the  war.     A 
just  commentary  on  Mr.  Stanton's  administration  of 
the  war  department  by  an  able  authority  states  that 
"it  was  marked  by  a  course  of  integrity,  compre- 
hensive judgment,  determination  and  force,  which 
won  for  liim  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen.     He 
"was   in   advance  of  the  president  in  humanitarian 
leanings  with  regard  to  the  negro,   the  severity  of 
his   nature   being   curiously  softened    in    this    con- 
nection.    Mr.   Lincoln  viewed   the    entire    political 
system  in  his   grasp  of  affairs,  ratliei'  than  any  one 
element  thereof ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  another 
effort  upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Stanton  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  specially  entertain  the  negro  question  on  its 
own  merits,  and  to  take  that  definite  course  which 
resulted  in  the  Emancipation  act."  Only  a  few  days 
before  the  death  of  the  president,   Mr.  Stanton  ten- 
dered his  resignation  of  the  portfolio  of  the  war  de- 
partment, on  the  ground  that  the  work  for  the  sake 
of  which  he  had  undertaken  it  was  now  completed. 
This  act  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  cabinet  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  deeply  moved  by  it,  and 
that   he   tore   in   pieces   the  paper    containing   the 
resignation,  and  said  to  the  secretaiy:  "Stanton,  you 


have  been  a  good  friend  and  faithful  public  servant, 
but  it  is  not  for  you  to  say  when  you  will  uo  longer 
be  needed  here."  On  the  accession  of  Andrew  John- 
son, Stanton  was  retained  as  secretary  of  war  ;  but 
the  new  relation  proved  as  unfortunale  as'  the 
former  was  harmonious.  In  his  enthusiastic  advocacy 
of  the  freedmen's  bureau  bill,  the  civil-rights  bill, 
and  the  reeonstruction  act,  as  passed  by  congi  e.ss,  he 
came  into  violent  opiiosition  with  the  president.  '  As 
a  result  discord  invaded  the  deliberations  of  the 
cabinet,  and  Stanton  was  given  to  understand  that 
his  resignation  would  be  acceptable.  Finally,  on 
Aug.  5,  1807,  Pres.  Johnson  addre,s.sed  a  note  to  "him 
as  follows;  "Sir:— Public  considerations  of  a  high 
character  constrain  me  to  .say  that  your  resignation 
as  secretary  of  -war  will  be  accepted.— Andrew  John- 
sou."  To  this  Stanton  replied  :  "  I  have  the  honor 
to  .say  that  public  considerations  of  a  high  character, 
which  alone  have  induced  me  to  continue  at  the 
head  of  this  department,  constrain  me  not  to  resign 
the  office  of  secretary  of  war  before  the  next  meet- 
ing of  congre.ss."  As  a  result,  the  president  sus- 
pended him,  and  appointed  Gen.  Grant  secretary  ad 
interim  ;  hut,  on  the  meeting  of  congress  in  Decem- 
ber, the  senate  refn.sed  to  sanction  the  course,  al- 
though Pres.  Johnson  transmitted  to  it  a  lengthy 
message  stating  his  reasons.  Rather  than  tolerate  a 
man  in  his  cabinet  who  utterly  and  defiantly  opposed 
his  policy,  Johnson  chose  to  defy  the  action  of  con- 
gress, and,  on  Feb.  81,  18G8,  discharged  Sec.  Stan- 
ton, appointing  Adjt.-Gen.  Lorenzo  Thomas  secre- 
tary in  his  place.  Thus  was  precipitated  the  mo- 
mentous action  of  congress  in  enteiing  pi'oceedings 
for  (he  impeachment  of  the  president  so  long  con- 
templated by  the  extreme  wing  of  the  Republican 
party.  Although  the  matler  was  pushed  with  great 
bitterness  and  determination  the  result  was  thirty- 
five  votes  for  impeachment  and  nineteen  against,  the 
majority  needing  but  one  more  vote  to  carry  tlieir 
point,  and  the  verdict  rendered  was  "not  guilty." 
Among  the  charges  was  the  allegalion  of  conspiracy 
between  the  president  and  Gem  Thomas,  although 
as  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox  sagely  observes,  "it  is  surprising 
that  the  aslute  authors  of  the  articles  failed  to  per- 
ceive that  the  same  charge  of  consjiiracy  was  equally 
applicable  to  Gen.  Grant,  who  had  served  as  ad  in- 
terim secretary  under  like  appointment,"  As  has 
been  alleged,  this  action  of  the  senate  was  without 
right  or  authority,  since  the  president  was  charged 
only  with  disregarding  the  recently  passed  but  quite 
unconstitutional  tenure-of-offlce  bill, framed  expressly 
to  limit  his  guaranteed  power  of  removal.  On  learn- 
ing of  the  result,  Stanton  re,signed  and  resumed  law 
practice  in  Ohio.  Of  his  official  career.  Sen.  Henry 
L.  Dawes  has  well  said  :  "If  Lincoln  was  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  cause  of  the  Union,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  Stanton  was  essential  to  the  success  of  Lin- 
coln, They  were  complements  of  one  great  instru- 
mentality, which  has  had  no  parallel  in  our  history. 
The  life  of  neither  of  these  great  men  can  be  written 
without  that  of  the  other  ;  and  yet  there  was  no  con- 
spicuous character  at  any  jieriod  of  the  war  more  bit- 
terly denounced  than  Stanton.  This  was  the  penalty 
of  fidelity,  and  its  intensity  certified  his  efficiency." 
It  has  been  confidently  asserted  by  S.  S.  Cox,  Judge 
Black  and  others  that  Slanton's  sympathies  were 
with  the  South  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Cox 
finds  the  secret  of  his  vigorous  war  policy  in  his  dis- 
likes and  jealousies  of  eveiy  man  of  real  talent  and 
military  merit;  adding  that  he  "especially  dis- 
liked McClellan,  Grant  and  Sherman ;"  and  in  this 
fact  he  sees  the  reason  of  the  frequent  changes 
in  commanders  in  the  early  part  of  the  war. 
Mr.  Stanton  was,  in  his  personal  nature,  essentially 
an  autocrat.  In  his  control  of  the  war  office  he  was 
unquestionably  arbitrary,  callous  to  the  ordinary 
feelings  of  humanity,  except  in   instances  like  the 
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ca'ie  of  slavery,  oflon  arroLjaiit,  liarsli  and  cniel.  Tlie 
(li^siTtioii  of  a  nature  like  Slanton's  would  assume,  if 
IH'iipiTly  eondueleil,  llie  form  of  a  pliiloso]iliieal  in- 
([iiiry.  wilh  whieli,  of  course,  ilie  ])resent,  writing' 
has  no  relalion.  As  ,an  inslanee,  however,  e.xhibit- 
ini;-  ;i  eoilain  prcdonuuant  (jualily  whieli  should 
li.iv'o  wi'ii;-|]|  in  the  final  judi;-nient,  in  I'eicard  to  him, 
thoi'o  is  to  l)u  briefly  taken  into  eon.sidetation  bis 
;iilioii  with  ren'ard  lo  the  conviction,  sent(aiee  and 
e\eculiou  of  Mrs.  .Surratf  for  her  alleued  comiilicity 
in  tlic  ass.'issinalion  of  Ih'csid(ait  Lineoln,  Thus, 
biicHy,  it  is  c(inci'd"il  that  this  execution  w.as  niainlv 
the  rc-^ult  of  tlic  dcteiiuination  .and  action  of  Secre- 
tary Sianton.  Tlic  imuicdiatcly  precedent  assiiinii- 
tion  liy  Andi'cw  .lohnsun  of  tlie  presidency  of  tlie 
Uuitcd  States,  assiiciatcd  as  it  was  with  incidents 
peiaili,ar  to  tliat  uci-isioii,  i;'ives  ^■oud  na-ounds  for 
the  supposiii(.n  that  not  the  |i]'esidcnt  but  Secretary 
St,intnii  was  rcspdnsilile  for  this  trau'edy.  Rui'- 
creiicc  is  made  lo  this  m.atter  onlj'  for  the  reason 
that  hai"-  alier,  and  continiiinn;  to  the  time  of  Mr. 
.Si.-inton's  death,  it  was  believed  that  he  re.i^retted 
his  ciinnecti<in  with  this  event.  His  death  was 
vei-y  siiijilei],  and  a  statement  was  prevalent  at  the 
time  ilcii  ii  w.as  by  suicide.  This  w.as,  however, 
(haiied  tiy  those  neaivst  lo  him  at  the  end.  What- 
ever may  ba\'e  bi.Mai  the  facts  of  the  ca.se,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  tlici'e'  has  be(ai  no  tlnurc  concerned  with 
till-'  history  of  llie  United  Slates  more  prominent,  or 
whose  acts  have  jiossessed  a  more  direct  influence 
ovca-  tile  country,  llian  has  been  the  case  ivilh  re- 
,L.cinl  to  Edwin  M.  Slanliai.  Secrelarv  Stanton  died 
in  W'asliinnlon,  I),  ('.,  Dec.  24,  bStii).  " 

CHASE,  Salmon  P.,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

(See    Vol,    I.,    p.    a.S.) 

WELLES,  Gideon,  secretary  of  the  navy,  was 
boi-ii  in  (;iastoiil)uiy.  Conn.,  .luly  1,  18(13,  lie  wa.s 
a  desciaidant,  of  'I'homas  Wodles,  who  was  treasurer 
of  the  colony  of  CNainccticait  from  1639  to  ItSol; 
commi.ssioner  of  the  United  Col- 
onies in  1049  and  1054,  and  gov- 
ernor of  Connceticut  iu  165.5  and 
16.5H,  Thus  it  iiuiy  be  .seen  that 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  came 
from  good  pre-revolutionary  .stock, 
(iiileon  Welles  was  fortunate  in 
havinii;  received  a  .good  education 
iluring  his  early  life,  anfl  lieing 
ambiiious  and  iiiibi.strious,  it  was 
not  long  before  he  showed  the 
elleet  of  the  ciilture  which  he  had 
receiveil.  While  still  a  yiaing  man 
he  was  aeti\'i-  in  |)olitical  life,  and 
having  ;i  Kaaleiicy  towai'd  journal- 
ism, although  be  had  studied  law 
and  bad  rec'ei\ed  in.struetion  at 
Xoi'wicdi  University,  Vermont, 
thougli  without  being  graduated, he 
drifted  into  the  lie  wspiqier  business, 
ami  when  .a   few  yc^rs  beyond  his 

majority  became  oi f  the  ediitji'sand  a  part  owner 

of  tlie  Hartford  "Times,"  with  which  he  cinitinued 
to  tie  connected  for  abiait  thii'ty  years.  In  Ihc  early 
part  of  the  piuiod  of  his  relation  both  to  |)olitic.s  anil 
journalism,  ,Mi-,  Welles  \s-:is  a  |u-oiiiinent  democrat 
and  bad  much  to  do  with  lie-  la-ganizalion  of  the 
democi-atic  paity  in  ( 'lauiect  iiau ,  and  when  Gen. 
.Tai-kson  was  a  candidate  for  tlje  presidcaicy,  the 
H.-iitfoi'd  "Tiiui-s"  was  the  tiisl  paper  in  New  Eng- 
laiel  wliie-h  ga\i-  (bai.  .lackson  its  support,  and  after 
.Jacl<s(.i]'s  election  .Mr.  Welles  was  his  confidential 
adviser  u|)on  a|i|)oinliiieiits  and  other  malb-rs  relat- 
iuii-  to  Connecticul.  Durinir  the  administration  of 
Frauklin  Pieii.e,  ^ii'.  "Welles  maintained  the  .lelTer- 
soni.an  docliine  iliat  sl:i\ery  eoiilil  not  rightfully  be 
extcnilcd  into  the  ten'ilorics  liy  the  .Lreueral  govern- 
ment.   In  the  me:iiitime,  as  early  as  18::!7,  he  had  been 
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a   member  of  the  C'onnei-licait  legislature.     In  that 
body  he  Labored  for  years  to  sciaiie  the  abolition  of 
im])risonnicut  foi' debt,  ;ind  o]i)>oscd  special  and  pri- 
vate legislation.      In  1S:!5  be  was  com]itroller  of  the 
st;Lte  oi' Comicetiiail,  and  .again  iu  1.842  and  1843,  be- 
iiitr  also,  ill  Ihcinterviaiiugyears,  postmaster  of  Hurl- 
ford.     From  1846  U>  1.849  lie  was  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  ]irovisions  and  clothing  in  the  navy  department  at 
AVashington,  so   he  did  have   some  early  e.\perience 
in  regaril  to  the  conduct  of  the  department  before  the 
situation  of  atlairs  calleil  him  to  be  its   hciiil,     Mr. 
Welles  had  alw.ays  o)i|iosed  theexlensioii  of  slavery, 
and  when  the  republican   party  was  biriued  in  ]H,5'g, 
he  became  its  c^aiididale  for  governor  of  ( 'onnecticut. 
He  was  ajipoiutcd  by  the  convention  in  T'hiladelphia 
iu    1856,  a  member  of  the  ii')iublic,an  national  com- 
mittee.    In  186(1  he  was  chairman  of  the  Connecti- 
cut delegation  to  the  convention  of  Chicago  which 
nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  |)residency.     In  ad- 
dition to   all   these  services  to  the  newly  created  re- 
jiublican  ])arty,  Mr.  Welles  was  a  freipient  contribu- 
tor to  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Hartford  "Even- 
ing   Press,"  the  first   re|)iiblican   )ia|)er  in  Coimect- 
icait.     It  is  said  of  j\[r.  Ijincoln,  tlnit  ujiiai  the  night 
of  his  election,  be  blocked  out  substantially  tliemem- 
bership  of  his  cabinet;  changes  were  made  afterward, 
but  one  of  the  first  names  u|ion  wdiichhe  determined 
and  to  which  lie  arlhered  until  the  last,  was  that  of 
Gideon  Welles  for  secretary  of  the  navy.     Mr.  Lin- 
eoln had   oidy  met  Mr.  Welles  Ihe  year  before,  hut 
their  free  infercliange  of  opinion   on  subjects  eon- 
necteil  with  the  condition  of  the  republic  resulted  in 
inducing  the  president  to  a|)iioiiit,  Mr.  Welles  to  the 
jiosition  which  during  the  civil  war  was  of  .such  vast 
im]iortance    to    the   country.      When    Mr.    'J'oueey 
handed  over  the  navy  dcjiartmcnt  to  Mr.  Welles,  it 
was  in    a  demoijilized  condition — SiMitbcrn   oflicer,s 
were  resigning  right  and  left.   No  coiiimander  could 
be  sure  who  would  be   failbful  lo  the  hag,  and   the 
.secretary  of  the  navy    could  not  be  certain  of  any 
Southern  olllcers  being  true  to  the  government.     It 
was  a  siuioiis  condition  for  the  new secrelaiy  to  con- 
temiilate,  but  any  consideration  of  the  year  1861-63 
will  show  that  thiM)]icrati(ins  and   achievements  of 
the  navj'  were  such   that  great  credit  was  rctleeted 
upon  the  administrative  ability  of  Secretary  Welles. 
AVhcn   the  war  began,  Ihe  greater  ])art  of  "th<t  small 
navy  of  the  United  States  was  in  distant  waters,  off 
the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  Asi- 
atic station,  and  for  some  oi  the  ships  to  receive  the 
new.s  and  return,  many  monlhswerc  required.   Only 
twelve  vessels  were  ai  hiauc,  four  in  Northern  and 
eight  in  Southern  jiorts.     1'he  navy,  like  Ihe  army, 
lo.st  many  Southern  ohicers  by  resignation  or  dismis- 
sal.     Crip|iled  therelore,  as  il  was,   Ihe  government 
bought uji all  sorts  of  mia-cbant  cr.aft.  mounting  gun.s 
on  some,  and  htting  iijj  othei-s  as  lrans|)orls,  anil  had 
giinlioats  built   on  ninety-day  contracts.     These  im- 
provised vessels   of  war' were  used  lo  blockade  Ihe 
Southern  ports.     The  fact  that  such  a  navy  was  cre- 
ated  at  all  cannot  be  eonsideied    wit  hour  great  re- 
s]iecf  for  the  navy  department,  wbii4i,  in  such  an  im- 
cx)iectedenicrgeiic3'.  wasable  to  |u'ovide  soclhcaenl  a 
working  naval  foi-ce.      Indeed  itwas  not  long  before 
large  expc;ditions  were  sent  out    b)'  the  navy  deiiarl- 
ment,  as  that  dcjiartincnt  had  advertised   as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  1861  for  the  construclion  of  iron- 
clad   steam  ves.scls  of  war,  for  sea  oi'  river  service, 
and  every  shipyard  and  foundry  iu  the  country  was 
bu.sy  in  constructing  these  vcs.sc-ls.     The  lirst  of  such 
additions    lo  the   e'xisling  navy,    that  is  to  .say,  of 
important,  size  ;u)(l  |iowe)-,  was'lhe  celebrated  Moni- 
tor, afler  which  came-  the  Iron  Sides  of  Philadelphia, 
and     tlie^(hilena,    contracted    for    l,y    liu.shncll     & 
Co..  of  New  Haven,  ('onn.      When    it  is  remember- 
ed^   Ihat    tlie   coast  lo    be    guarded    u:is    over   3,000 
miles   iu    c-\teul,   the    tremendous    responsibility  of 
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the  work  imposed  upon  the  navy  (lepartiiK-nt  will 
be  seen.  _  The  old  navy,  all  told,   consisted  of  but 
seventy-six  vessels,  carrying  1,783  guns;  besides  the 
twelve  ships  which  chanced  at  this  time  to  be  on 
home  duty,  hfteen  vessels  returned  during  the  year 
1861,   and    as  rapidly  as  possible  were  ordered  on 
duty.     At  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  our  naval 
torce  was  divided  into  two  squadrons,  the  Atlantic 
extending  south  to  Cape  Florida,  and  the  gulf  por- 
tion, reaching  from  that  point  to  Grand  Gulf    There 
was   also    the   Potomac   flotilla,   necessary  to  keep 
open  the  water  communication   with  Washington 
while  It  became  at  once  essential  to  open  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  and  a  flotilla  was  at  once  ordered  to  he 
built  on  our  Western  waters.     Meanwhile,  whatever 
vessels  could  be  bought  and  transformed  into  men- 
of-war  were  obtained  to  the  number  of  136  during 
the  first  year,  tifty-two  being  built  during  the  same 
period,  which,  added  t(.)  the  old  navy,  made  the  new 
one  consist  of  364  vessels  in  all,  carryin"-  3  5^7  o-uus 
with  an  aggregate  of  218,000  tons  "and°  33, 000 "sea- 
men.    All  of  this  vast  increase  to  the  Federal  naval 
force  was  largely  due  to  the    energy  of  Secretary 
Welles.     In  tlie  first  report  wliich  he  made  to  con- 
gress he  recommended  securing  the  best  ironclads, 
and  it  was  under  his  administration  that  this  class 
of  vessels  was  first  used  in  war.     Indeed,  the  power 
and  foresight  of  Mr.  Welles  as  executive  olfleer,  quite 
to  the  surprise  of  all  those  who  had  known  him  sim- 
ply as  a  journalist,  were  niarvelously  shown  in  the 
creation,  almost  as  if  by  magic,  of  a  powerful  naval 
force;  in  the  construction  (>f  an  iron-clad  navy  of 
novel  design,  the  essential  features  of  which  have 
since  been  aiiopted  by  the  leading  maritime  powers  of 
the  world  and  in  the  adoption  of  the  use  of  heavy  ord- 
nance.    To  Secretary  Welles,  also,  was  due  in  large 
measure  the  utilizing  of  fugitive  slaves  or  "  contra- 
bands," for  service  in  behalf  of  tlie  Union.     In  his 
position  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  Mr.  Welles  was 
personally  opposed  to  all  arbitrary  measures,  even 
objecting  at  the  outset  to  the  declaration  of  a  block- 
ade of  the  Southern  ports,  on  the  ground  that  such 
an  act  would  be  practically  acknowledging  belliger- 
ent rights.     He  thought  a  better  plan  would  have 
been  to  close  our  ports  to  foreign  commerce  by  proc- 
lamation, but  he  was  overruled  in  the  cabinet  by 
the  general  leaning  toward  the  views  of  Secretary 
Seward.     It    was   not  questioned,    however,   either 
within  or  without  the  administration,  that,  in  secur- 
ing Mr.  Welles  for  secretary  of  the  navy,  there  had 
been  obtained  for  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
responsible  and  arduous  duties  attached  to  that  post 
a  man  possessing  exceptional  ability,   fine  natural 
judgment,  and  remarkable  courage.     The  adminis- 
tration of  the  department  was  conducted  with  an 
ability  which  commanded  the  respect  of  all  those 
who  had  dealings  with  it,  as  well  as  that  of  the  coun- 
try at  large,  and  under  the  able  administration  of 
Secretary  Welles  it  soon  became  a  matter  of  record, 
that  every  official  in  the  department,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  took  his  cue  from  the  chief,  and, 
with  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  situation  in  all  its 
details,  performed  his  own  work  with  fidelity,  intel- 
ligence and  integrity.     Secretary  Welles  continued 
to  hold  this  position  until   1869,  the  clo.se  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  administration.     How  great  the  work 
was  which  he  supervised,  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  figures  :  During  the  war  308  vessels  were 
commenced  and  nearly  all  of  them  completed;  418 
vessels  were  purchased;  the  number  of  men  in  the 
service  was  increased  from  7,600  to  51,500;  the  num- 
ber of  artisans  and  laborers  in  various  navy-yards 
was  increased  from  3,844  to  16,880,  not  to  mention 
ahnost  as  many  more  engaged  in  private  shipyards 
and  establishments  under  contracts.     The  total  sum 
expended  by  the  navy  department  during  the  war 
was  1314,170,960.68,  or  an  annual  average  expendi- 


ture of  .$73,500,990.93.  After  President  Grants 
inauguration  on  March  4,  1869,  Secretary  Welles 
went  into  retirement,  and  devoted  himself  to  writ- 
ing occasional  articles  for  the  magazines,  and  other 
works  of  a  controversial  nature,  which  involved  him 
in  disputes  with  many  of  the  comniauders  in  the 
civil  war  He  drifted  away  from  the  republicans 
in  his  political  views,  in  1873  supporting  the  parly 
which  liad  nominated  Horace  Greeley  for  the  presi- 
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dency,  and  in  1876  sustaining  the  election  of  Samuel 
J.  Tilden.  In  1873  he  published  a  work  entitled 
"Lincoln  and  Seward."  Secretary  Welles  died  in 
Hartford,  Comi.,  Feb.  11,  1878. 

CLARK,  Daniel,  senator  and  jurist,  was  born 
in  Stratham,  N.  H.,  Oct.  29,  1809,  son  of  Benja- 
min and  Elizabeth  (Wiggin)  Clark.  His  father 
served  in  the  battle  of  Saratoga  when  but  sev- 
enteen years  of  age.  Daniel  attended  the  district 
schools  from  his  farm  home,  and,  jireferring  Ijooks 
to  active  labor,  was  sent  to  the  academy  at'Hamp- 
ton,  N.  H.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered  Dart- 
mouth, taking  high  rank  as  a  scholar,  and  was  grad- 
uated with  tlie  liighest  honors  of  his  class  in  1834. 
He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837,  and 
began  practice  at  Epping.  Removing.two  years  later, 
to  Manchester,  he  soon  became  known  as  one  of  the 
leading  practitioners  of  the  state.  He  served  in  the 
state  legislature  as  a  whig  in  1842-43-46,  and  again 
in  1854-55.  As  an  uncompromising  opponeiit  of 
slavery,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  of 
1854-55,  appearing  "  on  the  stump  "  in  every  part  of 
the  state  in  tlie  heated  discussions  of  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill,  and  largely  influencing  the  change  in 
the  political  sentiment  of  his  state.  In  1856  he  was 
a  member  of  the  republican  convention  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  the  same  year,  as  one  of  the  presidential 
electors,  he  cast  his  vote  for  John  C.  Fremont.  In 
1857  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  to  fill  the  un- 
expired term  of  James  Bell,  deceased.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1860  for  the  term  ending  in  1867,  serving 
as  president  pro  tempore  in  1864-65,  and  also  as  chair- 
man of  the  committees  on  claims,  the  judiciary  and  In- 
dian afl'airs.  As  a  member  of  the  senate,  at  the  most 
critical  period  of  the  country's  existence,  Mr.  (Uark 
steadfastly  supported  the  goyernment  in  all  national 
measures,  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates  relating 
to  those  measures,  opposed  Northern  sympathizers 
of  the  South,  and  visited  and  cared  for  the  soldiers 
in  the  field.  U]ion  the  withdrawal  of  the  Southern 
senators  from  their  seats,  he  offered  on  July  11,  1861, 
a  resolution,  that  was  immediately  adopted,  for  their 
expulsion  from  that  body.  He  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  senate  in  July,  1866,  when  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Johnson  judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court 
for  New  Hampshire.  After  his  ajipoiutment,  Judge 
Clark  gave  his  attention  mainly  to  the  duties  of  his 
office,  at  the  same  time  holding  many  positions  of 
trust  in  Manchester,  and  contributing  to  its  welfare 
and  improvement. 
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BLAIE.,  Montgomery,  postmastcr-ireneral,  was 
born  in  Franklin   county,   Ky.,  "Sluy  10,   1813,  the 
eldest  son  of  Francis  P.  Blair,  founder  of  the  Wasli- 
inpton  "  Olnlie."  the  ofHciai  organ  of  the  democratic 
party,     HIn  youn,Lrer  brother  was  Gen.    Francis  P. 
Blair,  Jr.     He  realized  his  ambition  to  become  a  sol- 
dier by  beinirsent  to  West  Point,  where  lie  was  grad- 
uated in  1,S3.^,  but  he  re.siLrned  his  conmiis-inn  the 
followinc  ycai',  after  a  service  of  a  few  muntljs  in 
the  .'^emincile  war  under  Gen.  ."^cott.     He  then  |ii'e- 
pared  for  the  bar,  to  which  In-  wa^  adniilti-d  in  1839, 
and    licLian    practice  in  St.  Lnuis, 
]\In..  "\vli('i-c  his  marked  ability  as 
a  l;i\vyr-i'  jilaced  hini  among  the 
li-adiiii:'    men    of    his    pnofession. 
lb      \  i^   njimrdutely    ippointed 
I    s  ,li  iiKl    ittonif  V  for  Jlissou- 
ri     I  lid  in  1S4,'  u  i    i  h  f  li  d  mayor 
lit  St    I  ,,ui    fill  oni   Mil.     From 
1S4:!  until  Isl'J  hi   n  !■-   i  judge  of 
tht  I  Diirt  of  common  pie  IS.   After 
his  11  lllll^  il  tn  M  ml  md  in  18.12 
111    \  I     I  ii_  I _  d  I  hii  t]\  m  hiiiior- 
I  ml   III      111   till    I     s    siijircme 
ciiiiit    OIK   of  thf  se  b(m_  the  cele- 
biiiid   Di(d  Srott  casf    m  which 
h(   w  IS  founsrl  for  the  plaintiff. 
In    L^~)'t   hf    Ti  IS     -ip]iomted    by 
Pip^idint    Pkki     I      S     solicitor 
111   rli(    I    ml   <,t   I  1  imiv    Put   wa.s 
iiaiHAcd  iioiu  lliat  nllici'  by  Pn-s- 
ideiit     Ijiichaiian     in     rc-erilinriit 
for    his    chaiiije    fnun    llje    dciii- 
ocnitic  to  the  rcpulilican  party,  on  the  repeal  of  the 
Mi--oiiii  i;,.ii!|,riiiiii-,;.     .Judge  Blair  was  president  of 
the   -Mai}'laiid  n-pulijican  convention  of  1800,    and 
wa^  a|i|ioiuii-d  to  a  «eat  in  the  caljinet  as  po.stmastcr- 
gMienil  by  I^resident  Lincoln  in  1801,  the  claims  of 
Ibriiiy  Winter  Davis,  then  a  young  whig  of  rising 
fame,  being  strongly  urged  for  the  post.     The  naiii'- 
ing  of  Ijlair  made  the  fourth  democratin  the  cabinet, 
whicli  bioiighl  out  the  reply  of  the  president,  when 
reinindi-d  of  the  faft.  tliat  lie  himself  was  an  old-line 
whig  and  should  be  thi-iv  to  make  the  parties  even. 
In  tlie  moment., u^   ipie-tion,  whether  Fort  .Sumter 
should  lie  evacuafe.l  .,r  I'einforeed,  that  occupied  the 
caliiiiet  dnriiiL.-  the-  hi--,t  tlin.-e  weeks  of  the  adminis- 
tration,   Blair  wa>   I  lie  only  advocate  for  retaining 
the  fort,  urging  that  evacuation  would  convince  the 
South  of  the   -.veakne^s  of  the  administration,  but, 
if  reinforced,    Sumter   would   becoine   invulnerable 
and  demoralize  the  reljellion.     In  this  view  he  was 
sustained  by  the  president,  and  finally  by  Secretary 
Chase.    Blaii'-  administration  of  the  ]jo.staf service  was 
able  and  ~incL--ful.     He  instituted  several  salutary 
changes  and   r.rloniis,  embracing  tho.se  of  free  deliv- 
ery in  citie-.  nioii.-y  .irders,  and  the  assorting  and  dis- 
tribution of  mail  iiiatt.-r  on  p.jsial  railroad  f-ars.     His 
order  excludin-  ilid.,}-;il  i.:i|,.;i-,  from  the  U.  S.  mails 
wa-  the  eaii-e  .if  rrrcaf  e.xciti-menl.  .'-pecially  arn.j)i'_' 
southern   -ymiiathizer-,  lait  Iji- a.li.jn  was  su.stained 
by  congr.;--.     .Iii.Pj.;   lil.iir'-  ]..,litieal  views  now  be- 
cominLM:.j.,..on-ervafiN-i-  lirou-hf  about  another  tiirii- 
ing-p.-.iiit  ill  111-  ]..,liii.;i]   caiviir.     Xot  beinn- able  t., 
meet   the   .Icman.b  .,f  ibe  r.-publica.n  partv,  accor.l 
with  the  o;,hii,,;t  '.Ml-  out  of  111..  .iu..-,ii.,n,  and  het.-n- 
ter.'.l  hi-  re-i'.oiation  Si.|it.  23.  bsOl.     He  relurned  to 
the  ileiimcratic    party,    becoiTiinL''   prominent   in   all 
party  measures,  hut   holding  nopublie  ollir-f.     JP; 
was  an   able  supporter  of  :\Ir.  Tilden  for  ]jre,ifli-;rit^ 
and  when  the  result  of  the  election  placed  :\Ir.  Havi-s 
in  the  office,  he  boldly  attacked  his  title.     In  sup- 
port of  Blair's  view  of  the  election  rnachineiy,  Mr. 
Bryce  in  hi-  book.  "  The  American  Commonwealth." 
givei  it  a-  hi-  opinion  that  it  is  cenerallv  conceded 
in  thi-  country  ■•that  on  the  1th  .J  :\Iarch  succeed- 
ing the   Tilden-Hayes  campaign,  the  rnan  who  was 


inaugurated  President  was  not  tlie  man  who  was 
elected  Ib-i-siilent  "  ("  Sun  "  editorial,  Apr.  7,  1893), 
•Tuil..ie  Blair  siilisequently  made  .great  exx-rtion  to 
have  the  dreision  of  the  electoral  commission  re- 
viewed Ijy  I  he  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 
Judge  Blair  was  simple  in  his  ta.stes  and  habits,  and 
unpretentious  in  mannei'.  He  had  accumulated  a 
lar.j-e  property,  and  spent  much  time  in  beautifying 
his  ]il;ice  at  Silver  Springs  that  he  had  inherited  from 
his  fathor.     He  died  on  the  estate  July  27,  1883. 

SMITH,  Caleb  Blood,  secretary  of  the  interior, 
was  born  in  Boslon,  Mass.,  Apr.  10,  1808.  Hisparent-s 
emigrated  to  Ohio  in  1814,  and  gave  him  the  advan- 
tages of  an  excellent  education  at  Cincinnati  College 
and  Miami  University.  After  taking  a  legal  course, 
he  was  admitted  to  tlie  liar  in  1828,  wdicn  he  was  but 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  began  practice  in  C'onners- 
ville.  Ind.,  where,  in  1832,  he  estaljlished  and  edited 
the  Indiana  "  Seniincl,"  a  v  big  journal,  wddch,  with 
his  law  practice,  brought  into  prominence  his  emi- 
nent talents  as  a  writer  and  speaker,  and  foreshad- 
owed his  political  fame.  In  1833  he  was  a  member  of 
tho  state  legislature,  was  re-elected  for  several  terms, 
and  cho.sen  .speaker  of  the  house  in  1836.  In  the 
slirring  canva.ss  for  Gen.  Harrison  in  1840,  he  was 
pri-sidential  elector,  and  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
whig  party,  and  an  orator  of  en-cat  [lOwer,  wielded  a 
large  influence  in  the  nomination 
of  thf  r  mdid  itr s  In  ISl-*  In  w  i 
flcftid  tocon.K  s  liom  Iiidi  111  I 
IS  iwhi_  siiMii_  until  1^49  md 
dsi  SI  iM  I  1  I  111  ml, I  1  t  till 
b  1  ird  f  tiind  i  mini  loni  i  in 
1^47  md  isl^  T  p  n  th  i  I  ,  . 
it  Ills  trim  111  f  ii_i(  Il  \  I 
ippomtf d  bv  Pii  1  li  lit  1  i\loi  I 
nifinbcrof  thi  bondt  urn  li 
^  itin_  thf  fl  mil  I  t  ^  till  I  K  in 
1  ih/i  II      i_  nil  t   Ml    i.  Hi   k 

sunn  .1  ]ii  II  111  I  111  (  II  mil  111  in 
18)0  and  ifmoMfl  to  Indimip 
oils  m  1»')H  H(  w  IS  1  u  _( 1\  m 
flurntul  in  scfunn.  thi  uomini 
tion  of  Vbrilum  Lmroln  foi  th 
pi  1  1.  liM  it  the  Chlf  l^o  iqnib 
ill  111  (  enrntion  in  IHOO  On 
March  ,1,  1801,  the  day  after  the 
inauguraticm.  President  Lincoln 
appointed  him  secretary  of  the  interior,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  .so  popular  a  candidate  as 
Schuyler  Colfax  had  been  urged  for  the  office.  Dur- 
ing his  term  of  service  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  cabinet  he 
was  apjiointed  by  the  Indiana  legislature  one  of  the 
delegates  to  the  pieaee  congress  at  Washington,  Feb. 
4,  1861,  in  which,  with  his  associates,  he  opposed  all 
compromise  with,  or  conce.s.sions  to,  the  South.  He 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  cabinet  December,  1862,  to 
become  U.  S.  circuit  judge  for  Indiana,  ser\inL^  in 
that  capacity  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  wdiiclioc- 
ciirri'd  at  Indianapolis  Jan.  7,  1804. 

USHER,   John  Palmer,   secrctarv  .if  I  he  infe- 


ri.ir,  \v< 

Hi-    .1.; 


born   in  Brookficid,   X.   V.,   Jan.   9.  1810. 
lit  i^    traced  from    Hezekiah    U-her,   «ho 


ch>,-c.l 
Lli.,i'- 
Ushcr, 
G. 


I   hi   Cambridge,  Mas-..,   ab.iiit  1039,   ami  pur- 


England  the  press  and  ty|ie  for  printing 

Hi-  greaf-gi-cat-grandfalhcr  was  John 

iianl-L".\-ernof  of  Xcw  Hampshire  under 


Aiidro-.  Mr.  U-hc-r  wa^  a.lmitt.;d  to  the  .su 
]n-emc  court  of  the  state  of  Xew  ^"ork,  and  as  .solic- 
itor in  the  court  of  chanccrv  in  the  same  state  Jan. 
]8,  1839.  In  1840  he  removed  lo  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  in  18.'')9.  In  the  mean- 
time he  .served  in  the  state  legislature,  and  was 
for  a  short  time  attorney-generalof  the  state  under 
Gov.  Morton.  He  was  appointed  first  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  interior  by  President  Lincoln  March  20, 
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1863,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Caleb  B.  Smith,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  secretary  Jan.  8,  1803,  resij;ning  his 
post  May  1.5,  186.5,  oni  month  after  tlie  maugura- 
tion  of  President  Johnson.  He  then  returned  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  became,  subsequently, 
consulting  attorney  for  the  eastern  division  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad  company.  He  dieil  in  Phila- 
delpliia  April  13,  1889. 

BATES,  Edward,  attorney-general,  was  born  in 
Belmont,  Goociiland  Co.,  Va.,  Sept.  4,  1793.  His 
family  was  of  plain  Quaker  stocLi,  which  for  cen- 
turies had  dwelt  in  the  low  countries  between  the 
Ycu'li;  and  James  rivers.  Origin- 
ally they  came  from  the  west  of 
England  to  the  Janiesto\vn  settle- 
ment in  163.5,  and  remained  in 
that  region  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  of  the  revolution; "then 
some  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  family  took  up  arms  against 
the  king,  thus  forfeiting  their  po- 
sition in  the  society  of'  Friends. 
Among  these  latter  were  Thomas 
Fleming  Bates,  the  father  of  Ed- 
ward, and  several  of  his  uncles. 
This  Thomas  Fleming  Bates,  hav- 
ing taken  up  a  plantation  on  the 
James  Paver,  found  that  the  war 
had  depreciated  the  value  of  his 
pr(;)perty  and  left  him  with  his 
only  fortune  in  the  depreciated 
Continental  cunency.  He  was 
a  jiatriot,  however,  and  he  joined 
the  army,  and  fought  under  Lafayette  as  a  vol- 
unteer soldier.  He  died  in  180.5,  leaving  no 
property,  and  a  widow,  five  daughters,  and  seven 
sous.  Young  Edward  was  taken  in  charge  by  an 
elder  brother,  hving  in  Korthumberland,  Va.,"who 
sent  the  boy  to  Charlotte  Hall  Academy,  Md., 
where  he  received  a  good  education.  He  unfortu- 
nately met  with  an  accident,  which  put  an  end  to  his 
schooling,  and  he  was  obliged  to  finish  with  a  private 
tutor.  In  1813  young  Bates  received  a  midshipman's 
warrant,  but  was  deterred  from  entering  the  navy  by 
his  mother's  earnest  request.  He,  however,  "saw 
some  service  during  the  first  six  moiiths  of  the  war, 
doing  militia  duty  at  Norfolk.  In  the  spring  of  1814 
Mr.  Bates  went  to  St.  Louis,  at  that  time  a  town  of 
about  2,000  inhaljitants.  Here  he  began  to  study 
law  in  the  office  of  Rufus  Eaton,  tlie  best-read 
lawyer  at  the  bar.  With  him  ]Mr.  Bates  continued 
for  two  years,  when  he  took  out  a  license  and  began 
to  practice.  During  the  next  few  years  he  practiced 
law,  while  holding  also  several  local  offices  of  trust. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  formed  the 
state  constitution  in  1820,  and  successively  prosecut- 
ing attorney,  attorney-general  under  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment, and  district  attorney  for  Missouri.  In  1823 
Mr.  Bates  was  elected  to  the  .state  legisl.nture,  and  in 
1S27,  member  of  congress.  In  May,  1823,  he  was 
mairied  to  Julia  1).,  daughter  of  David  Coalter, 
formerly  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  by  whom  he  had  fiiiceu 
children.  During  the  next  twenty-five  years  Mr. 
Bates  devoted  himself  to  his  profession,  though  he 
was  in  the  legislature  of  Missouri  in  1830,  and  again 
in  1834.  In  1847  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  intei'n.al 
improvement  convention,  and  made  a  marked  im- 
pressiou  upon  those  present,  and  through  them  upon 
the  country.  Efforts  were  now  made  to  draw  Mr. 
Bates  from  his  seclusion,  and  he  was  even  offered  by 
President  Fillmore  the  position  of  secretary  of  war, 
but  he  refused  it.  This  was  in  18.50,  and  three  years 
later  Mr.  Bates  was  appointed  judge  of  the  St.  Louis 
land  court.  In  1856  he  presided  over  the  whig  con- 
vention at  Baltimore,  and  then  began  to  identify 
htmself  with  the  free-soil  party.  In  18.59  Mr.  Bates's 
name  was  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 


deiicy,  but  the  movement  never  reached 
any  serious  consideration,  though  in  the| 
convention  of  1860  he  received  foily- ' 
eight  votes  on  the  first  ballot.  In  ]8(il, 
when  President  Lincoln  was  makini;  upE_ 
his  cabinet,  he  ap]iointed  Mr.  15ale^  at- '*<♦«». 
torney-general,  and  [he  appointment  \mis  acccpird 
In  1864,  however,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  retin-ned 
to  St.  Louis,  where  he  continued  to  reside  and  prac- 
tice his  profes.sion  until  his  death.  While  not  a  man 
of  remarkable  gifts,  Mr.  Bates  was  the  possessor  of 
certain  statesman-like  qualities.  He  not  only  be- 
lieved in  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  but  he  prac- 
ically  demonstrated  his  belief  bv  freeing  his  own 
slaves.     He  died  in  St.  Louis  March  25,  1869. 

SPEED,  James,  attorney-general,  was  born  in 
Jefferson  county,  Ky.,  March  11,  1813.  His  ances- 
tors were  early  pioneers  of  Kentucky,  and  prom- 
inent promoters  of  all  measures  that  helped  to 
build  up  the  material  interests  of  the  new  territory. 
He  was  graduated  from  St.  Jo.seph's  College^ 
Bardstown,  Ky.,  in  1838,  and  was  for  a  time  clerk 
in  Uie  circuit  and  county  courts.  He  studied  law 
at  Transylvania  University,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  began  practice  at  Louisville  in  1833,  becom- 
ing one  of  the  most  distinguislied  jurists  in  Ken- 
tucky, occupying  for  a  time  the  position  of  professor 
of  law  in  the  Louisville  University.  His  well-known 
opposition  to  slavery  prevented 
him  from  having  any  strong  polit- 
ical influence  in  pro-slavery  days, 
but  his  con.sistent  and  upright 
course  brought  him  a  great  meas- 
ure of  public  esteem  and  confi- 
dence. In  1841  he  was  elected  to 
the  state  legi.slatm-e,  but  in  1849 
he  suffered  a  defeat  in  the  state 
constitutional  convention  as  the 
"emancipation"  candidate  against 
James  Guthrie,  candidate  for  the 
pro-slavery  party.  In  the  discus- 
sions that  ensued  in  Kentucky 
upon  the  question  of  seces.sion. 
Ml'.  Speed  threw  the  weight  of 
his  influence  on  the  Union  side, 
and  to  his  earnest  efforts  is  large- 
ly ascribed  the  decision  of  the 
state  convention  against  secession. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 
President  Lincoln,  who  had  been  the  life-long  friend 
of  Mr.  Speed's  family,  called  upon  him  to  assist  in 
organizing  the  national  troops  in  his  native  state, 
making  him  mustering  officer  of  volunteers  for 
the  first  call  for  75,000  men  in  1801.  This  service 
called  for  great  wisdom  and  prudence,  as  the  state 
of  public  feeling  in  Kentucky  was  at  fever  heat,  and 
the  danger  of  personal  or  party  collision  imminent. 
To  win  the  state  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  name  to  the 
Union  cause  was  of  the  uppermost  imjiortance,  and 
this  he  so  well  accomplished  that  in  tlie  same 
year  Mr,  Speed  was  elected  to  the  state  senate, 
in  which  he  served  until  July,  1803,  when  he  was 
selected  by  President  Lincoln  as  the  successor  of 
Edward  Bates  as  U.  S.  attorney-general,  which  posi- 
tion he  resigned  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  not 
being  in  accord  with  President  Johnson's  adminis- 
tration. He  was  president  of  the  loyalists'  con- 
vention held  in  Philadelphia  in  1866,  and  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  republican  conventions  of  1873  and  1876. 
His  last  appearance  in  public  was  upon  the  occasion 
of  delivering  an  address  on  Lincoln  before  the  Loyal 
League  of  Cincinnati,  May  4,  1887,  his  death  occur- 
ring at  his  home  in  Kentucky,  Jime  35,  1887. 
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FESSENDEN,  William  Pitt,  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  u;is  l"->ru  at  Buscaweu,  Merrimack  Co., 
N  II  "  'or[.  Hi,  1806,  sou  of  Saiuuel  and  Ruth 
((ireeu'e)  Fe,sseudeu.  His  father  (1784-1MIJ9),  a 
native  of  FryebiirLC,  Me.,  ami  a  graduate  of  Dait- 
iiioutli  Colleue  (IWHJ),  was  a  prouniieut  lawyer; 
member  i^f  the  Jlassacliusetts  geueJ-al  court  (1815-1  (J), 
of  I  lie  seuate  (1818-11)),  uiajor-u'eiieral  of  the  state 
uiiliiia,  and  Liberty  caudidaire  for  governor  of 
Maine  (1847);  liis  graudfatlier,  William  Kessenden,  a 
gr;iduaie  <>f  Harvanl  College  (1768),  was  first  min- 
ister at  Fiyeliurg,  several  times  a  member  of  the 
Ma.s.sachiisi.-tts  geiieral  court,  and  later  judge  of  pro- 
bate; his  great  uraud father,  William  Fe.ssenden,  a 
graduate  n(  Harvard  College  ( 1737),  was  a  clergy- 
man   .and   sel buaster;  ids  great-great-grandt'atlier 

was  \Villi;nu  Fi;ssenilen,  of  Cambridge,  Mass,      Tlie 
l.-ist-nanird  \va^  a  ^.m  of  Nicholas  Fessendeu,  who  in 
1674   cunie  Irnni    Englanil   U)   (Jambiidge,  and  from 
biui  the  laniily,  which   is  an  (•.xtensive  one  in  New 
England,    deii'vrs    licsiviit.      William    P.  Fessendeu 
was'  educaled   in    the   schools  of  the    province,   and 
enteriii"  liowdoiii  College,  Brunswicis,  was  gi'ailuated 
in  Wiii"  He  read  law  in  the  othces  of  his  fathcL'  and 
of  Charles  S,  Davies,  in  Portland,  and  of  his  uncle, 
Thomas  Fessendeu,  in  Mew  York  city;  and  after  liis 
adnussion    to    the    bar,    in    1827,   began    practice    at 
IjiiiU'eton.    Two  years  later  he  retiii'iied  to  Portland, 
wiicre  lie  formed  "a  partnerslii|i  with   his  father,  and 
rapidly  rose  to  prominence  professionally  and  politi- 
cally;'his  oratorical  power  anil  ready  grasp  of  situa- 
tion's making  him  a  recognized  leader  of  the  Whig 
p.aitv.      In  1831  he  was  offered  and  declined  a  iioiiii- 
uaiinii  to  congri'ss.  but    in    ls!32  was  c-lected    to  tlie 
JIaine  legislature,  wln-rc  he  won  great   reputation  in 
debate,  alt  hough  the  youngest  member  of  the  body.    In 
an  ablespi-ech  auiiiiist  issuing  instructions  to  the  state 
senators  and  congressmen  to  vote  against  a  renewal  of 
the    charter  of   the  United  fStales 
Bank,  he  not  only  showed   a  [jio- 
fijund  grasp  *jf  legal  and  tinancial 
matters,  but  announced  the  policy 
he  alw.ays  adhered  to — not  to  jjer- 
rnit    instructions  on  any  jioint    of 
national    interest.     After    residing 
"for   a   year   (1834-:i.'i)   in   Ban,L:or, 
he     returned     to      Portland,      and 
formed   a    paitnership    with    Wil- 
liam Willis,  who  later  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  citv,  soon  becoming  a 
formidable    contestant     with      his 
father    for  the   leadership   of    the 
bar.       In     1837    he    accompanied 
JJaniel    Webster   on    his     western 
tour,  meeting  many  notable  char- 
acters,  riestined    to   ligure   promi- 
nently  in  his  after-life.     He    was 
again  in  the    legislature   in    1840. 
J^^^d^-^..  ,    After     liaving,     in      1838,     for     a 
second      time     declined      a     con- 
gressional   nomination,   he    tinally 
consented,    atjd    was   eh-e-ted    in    1840,    during    his 
single   term    making    liis   m.ark  as  a   debater  and    a 
firm  opponent  of  slavery.    The  tight  in  the  house  was 
then  on,  and  Fessenih;n    I'emlered  signal  service  to 
the  cause  of  his  jiai'ty  by  moving  to  repeal  the  rule 
forbidding  the  presentation  of  anti-slavery  petitions. 
HaviuL'  dceliiii'd  a  second  term,  he   returned  to  the 
l.]'a<;tie'e-  of   hi,   |,rofcssi.jn  in  Portland.      In  184."j-4li, 
and   ag.iin  in    1«.')3,  he    was  ;i    representative   in    the 
slate   le:ji-latuie.      ]l}'(ljis  time  he  was   one   of  the 
fuo-iiiM-i    lawyi-r,  in   tin-  land,  and  had   nuK;h   prac- 
tir.-  ill  tlie  U.  S.  supreme  court.     The  Free-soil  senti- 
jiii.-nt    'growing   apace    in    his  section,  and   in   conse- 
(pience  of  the  Ka ii-;i- Xr-braska  bill,  he  was  eh-cii-d 
to  Ihe    I'.  S.  senate    in    .March,  !«,■):;,  frjr  a  si.x-\-ear 
term,    by  a    union   of    the   anti-slavery   Wliigs   and 
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Democrats   in    the    legislature,   and    took  his  .seat 
in    Fcbiuary,   18r)4.      In     1857,    he    was    ajJiiointed 
to   the  conaniltee  on   finance,  of   wdiich  lie  became 
chairman  in   1861,  when,  owing  to  the   resignations 
of    southern    members,   the    |{epublicans    obtained 
control  of  the  senate.     In  this  |icjsition   he  was  able 
to   prepare    or   control    the    financial    legislation  of 
that  critical  period,  and  to  render  essential  seivicein 
aiding    Sec.    Chase    in     maintaining    the     national 
credit.     (Jn  March  3,  1854,  he   made  a  brilliant  and 
effective  speech  again.st   the   Kan.sas-Nebiaska  bill, 
introduced  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  objecting  to  the 
.slavery    compromise.       It    was    bold,    inlreiiid    and 
clear;  the  interrogatorii's  of  his  ojiponent,  were  rnet 
so   promptly  and   completely  that,  in   the  words  of 
Sumner,     ■"all    ]ir(/.seiit    lelt    that    a    champion    had 
come."       ^I'he    position     then      taken     was    .steadily 
maintained  by  him;   and   from   the   organization  of 
the  Republican   iiaity,  of  wliicli  he  was  a  founder, 
he  was   lecognizcd   as  one   of  its  most  fearless  and 
consistent  leaders.     His  most  notable  speeches  dur- 
ing his  fir.st  term  were  on  the  Cla}  ton  liulwer  treaty 
(185(i);  on  the  Dred  Scott  decision  (1857),  and   on  the 
]iropo.sed  Becompton  constitution  for  Kansas  (18.58), 
all    of  wdiich   attracted  wide  attention,  and   greatly 
enhanced  his  re|)utalion  as  an  oralor  and  statesman. 
At   the   close  of  his  first  term,  in   1859,  he  was  re- 
elected by  acclamation,  and  without  the  formality  of 
a  rcnomiiialion.      During   bis  five   years  of   service 
after   re-election,    Fessenden    served    on    the   senate 
library   committee,    on   the  board  of  regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  In.stitution ;  and  w  as  a  delegate  to  the 
peace  congress  of    1861.      Upon    tlie  resignation  of 
Salmon   P.   Chase   as  secretaiy   of  the  treasury,   on 
.June  30,  1864,  the  vacant  ottice  was  tendered  to  Fes- 
senden, who  at  first  declined,  but  sub.seqiiently  con- 
sented, in  obedience  to  the  general  demand  for  his 
services  in  the  ]iending  crisis  of  the  public  credit. 
So   great  was   his   rejiutation  that   the  restoration  of 
public  conHdence  was  niarked  by  the  immediate  fall 
of  gold  from  280  to  325,  with  no  buyers.     The  situa- 
tion of  the  treasury  was  at  this  time  well-nigh  des- 
perate;  demands  were   largely  in   e.xce.ss  of  all  esti- 
mates; suspendi.-d  requisitions  amounted  to  $91,000,- 
000,  and  demands  for  the  ne.xt  tliree  months  exceeded 
!S;300,000,000.      The    new    secretary's  ideas   on   the 
situation  were  well  defined,  and  Ids  consistent  policy 
from  the  start  was  to  relieve  the  stringency  by  float- 
ing loans  to  cover  expenses,  and  thus  obviate  further 
legal  tender  issui;s,  wliieli  he  had  always  strenuously 
o|ipo.sed.     He  first  visiti'd  N(;\v  York,  in  the  hope  of 
raising  a  loan  of  I.'jO,  000,000  among  the  great  bank- 
ing houses  of  the  metropolis,  although  Sec.  Chase 
had  resigned   largely  on  account  of  failure  in  a  pre- 
cisely similar  undertaking,  the  banks  being  practi- 
cally exhausted  by  pievious  contributions  to  the  gov 
eminent.      He  then  olTered  $32,000,000  in  the  6'per 
cent,  gold  bonds  still  unsold,  iiroposing  to  receive  in 
payment  compound  interest   notes  at  par,  with  ac- 
crued interest— a  move  which  at  the  time  met  with 
the  vigorous  o|i)iosition   of  bankers,  although  prov- 
ing successful  in  nearly  doubling  the  amount  of  sub- 
seription.s,  at  higher  rates  than  would  otherwdse  have 
been  olTered.     'I'lie  act  authorizing  this  loan,  which 
was  passed  the  veiy  day  of  Sec.  Chase's  resignation, 
and   fraincd    under  Fcssenden's  direction,  left  con- 
siderable to  the  discretion  of  his  successor,  who  de- 
serves credit  for  his  wise  course  in  devising  means  for 
floating  it  by  the  issuance  of  fifty-dollar  notes,  thus  en- 
ablingtliose  in  moderate  circumstances  to  share  in  its 
benetils.      In  this  action  he  took  advantage  of  the 
clause  of  the  act  empowering  him,  in  lieu  of  bonds,  to 
issue  notes  for  a  total  amount  not  exceeiling  $200,000,- 
000,   payable  at  any  time  within   three  j'ears,  or,  if 
thought  expedient,  redeeniaiile  after  three  years  from 
date,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  7.3  per  cent. 
The  act  further  declared,  in  respect  of  these  notes,  that 
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"such  of  them  as  shall  be  made  payable,  principal 
aud  interest,  at  maturity,  shall  be  a  legal  tender  to 
the  same  extent  as  United  States  notes  at  their  face 
value,  excluding-  interest,  or  to  any  creditor  willing 
to  receive  them  at  par,  including  interest  ";  and  also 
that  any  treasury  notes  so  issued  "  may  be  made 
convertible,  at  tiie  discretion  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  into  any  bonds  issued  under  tlie  authority 
of  this  act."  The  popular  purchase  of  these  securi- 
ties proving  slow  and  insufflcient  to  meet  current 
expenses  of  the  war,  it  was  at  length  decided  to  de- 
liver the  7.3  bonds  of  the  smaller  denonunations  to 
the  army  paymasters,  for  use  in  part  payment  of 
soldiers'  dues,  and  this  plan  was  successful  in  re- 
lieving a  large  share  of  the  financial  pressure.  In 
addition  to  his  services  in  tliis  transaction,  Fes.seuden 
prepared  recommendations  to  congress,  particularly 
on  the  4.5  per  cent,  bonds,  formed  by  consolidation 
and  funding  of  all  previous  government  loans. 
Meantime,  to  prevent  the  rapid  depreciation  of  gov- 
ernment securities,  Sec.  Fessenden  suspended"  the 
further  issue  of  certificates  of  indelitedness,  with- 
drew the  6  per  cent,  bonds,  and  after  another  unsuc- 
cessful appeal  to  the  banks  and  general  public  on 
behalf  of  the  7.3  loan,  placed  the  negotiation  of  the 
matter  with  the  noted  financier.  Jay  t'ooke,  who  ha(i 
previously  placed  6  per  cent,  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $500,000,000.  The  result  of  this  move  was  to 
save  the  treasury  from  bankruptcy.  With  the  re- 
peated brilliant  successes  of  the  Federal  arms  came 
a  reawakening  of  financial  confidence,  although  the 
war  was  by  no  means  ended.  He,  accordingly, 
framed  a  bill,  passed  on  the  day  of  his  resignation, 
providing  to  supply  deficiencies  by  a  renewed 
authority  for  the  i.ssuance  of  loans,  as  well  as  from 
the  rearrangement  aud  consolidation  of  the  public 
debt  as  it  should  .stand  at  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  law  every  species  of  non- 
conditioned  indebtedness  carrying  interest,  all  bonds 
of  a  higher  rate  than  5  per  cent.,  as  well  as  some 
other  obligations,  miglit  be  funded — first,  into  10.4 
bonds  at  5  per  cent.,  and  after  ten  years  into  4  or  4)4 
per  cent,  bonds.  Having  relieved  the  .stringency, 
he  resigned,  in  March,  1865,  to  accept  a  third  elec- 
tion to  the  senate.  Here  he  resumed  his  place  at 
the  head  of  the  Hnauce  committee.  At  tlie  close  of 
the  war  he  became  chairman  of  the  special  joint 
committee  on  reconstruction,  and  him.self  prepared 
its  memorable  report,  recommending  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  and  also  insistiiig  on  mili- 
tary oversight  of  the  southern  states — a  suggestion 
which,  if  followed,  would  have  obviated  many  of 
the  most  glaring  evils  of  the  reconstruction  period. 
The  bill  .sub.sequently  passed  by  congress  was  fol- 
lowed in  some  respects  by  the  administration, 
although  the  president  differed  from  aud  refused 
to  sign  it,  on  tlje  ground  tliat  it  provided  to  over- 
throw the  provisional  .state  governments,  on  the 
basis  of  the  amended  constitutions,  as  adopted  in 
Arkau.sas  and  Louisiana,  with  a  view  to  their 
restoration  to  the  Union.  Fessenden's  lofty  inde- 
pendence was  displayed  in  his  oppo-sition  to  the  im- 
peachment of  Pres.  .Johnson,  in  May,  18G8,  amid  the 
execrations  of  his  party.  When  the  passions  of  the 
hour  gave  way  to  wiser  counsels,  it  was  .seen  that  the 
few  Republicans  wdio  dared  to  take  this  course  had 
averted  a  national  calamity.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  aud  chair- 
man of  that  on  buildings  and  grounds.  Fessenden 
was  a  delegate  to  the  national  Whig  convention  of 
1832,  which  nominated  Henry  Clay;  to  that  of  1840, 
which  nominated  Harrison;  to  that  of  1848,  where 
he  was  a  firm  champion  of  Wehster,  who  was  de- 
feated by  Gen.  Taylor,  and  to  that  of  1853,  which 
nominated  Gen.  Scott.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was 
conferred  on  him  by  Bowdoin  College  in  1858,  and 
by   Harvard    in  1864.     As  a  debater    he    had   no 


superior  in  congress;  as  a  financier  his  services 
were  of  the  highest  value;  in  public  and  private 
life  alike  his  character  was  solid  and  blameless.  Two 
of  his  brotbeis,  Daniel  W.  and  Thomas  A.  D.  Fes- 
senden, also  rose  to  eminence  at  tlie  bar.  Sec.  Fes- 
senden was  married,  in  1832,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of 
.James  Deering,  of  Portland.  They  had  four  sons 
and  one  daughter.  Three  of  his  sons  served  with 
distinction  in  the  army  during  the  civil  war. 
Gen.  Francis  Fe.s.seuden  was  mayor  of  Portland, 
and  Gen.  James  D.,  register  of  bankruptcy  for 
Maine.  Sec.  Fe-ssenden  died  in  Portland,  Me.,  Sept. 
8,  18G'J. 

GROW,  Galusha  Aaron,  congres.sman,  was 
born  at  Ashford,  Windham  co. ,  Conn.,  Aug  31, 
1833,  son  of  Joseph  aud  Betsey  Elizabeth  (Robbins) 
Grow.  Both  parents  were  natives 
of  Connecticut,  where  the  family 
is  numerous;  the  earliest  American 
representative  was  John  Grow, 
who  .settled  at  Ip.swich,  Mass., 
iu  the  seventeenth  century.  Hav- 
ing lost  his  father,  in  1826,  Galusha 
removed  with  his  widowed  mother 
and  her  five  other  children  to 
Gleuwood,  Susquehanna  co..  Pa., 
where  he  thereafter  continued  to 
reside.  After  his  graduation  at 
Amherst  College,  in  1844,  he  read 
law  at  Montrose,  Pa.,  and  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847 
settled  in  Towanda,  Pa.,  where 
he  formed  a  partnership  with 
David  Wilmot,  author  of  the 
famous  Proviso.  In  1850,  he  was 
elected  to  congress  by  a  fu.siou 
of  free-soil  and  pro-slavery  Democrats,  and  had 
the  honor  of  being  the  youngest  member  of 
that  body.  Tho\igh  chosen  as  a  compromise  can- 
didate, he  soon  became  as  strong  an  opponent  of 
slavery  as  Mr.  Wilmot,  whom  he  had  succeeded, 
and,  after  keeping  his  seat  for  three  terms  as  a 
Democrat,  held  it  for  three  more  as  a  Republican. 
His  first  speech  in  congress  was  on  "  Man's  Right  to 
the  Soil,"  and  he  was  a  zealous  champion  of  the 
Homestead  bill,  until  its  passage  in  1862,  after  ten 
years'  advocacy.  He  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittees on  agriculture  and  Indian  affairs,  and 
was  chairman  of  that  on  the  territories  (1857-61). 
During  his  last  term  (1861-63)  he  was  speaker  of  the 
house.receiving  its  unanimous  thanks  on  retiring. 
He  attended  the  national  conventions  of  his  party  in 
1864  and  1884,  and  was  chairman  of  the  state  com- 
mittee during  the  campaign  which  resulted  in  Gen. 
Grant's  first  election  to  the  presidency.  Fiom  1K71 
to  1875  he  lived  at  Houston,  Tex.,  wljeie  he  was 
president  of  the  International  and  Gi'eat  Northern 
Eailroad  Company.  During  most  of  his  life  he  was 
engaged  in  land-surveying,  lumbering  and  coal- 
mining. In  1876,  he  declined  the  mission  to  Rus.sia, 
and  during  the  succeeding  eighteen  yeais  was  en- 
gaged principally  in  i)rivate  business.  In  February, 
1894,  he  was  eli'Ctcd  cougi-essman-at-large  to  the  53d 
congre.ss,  tocompkie  the  unexpired  term  of  William 
Lilly,  decea.sed,  and  was  returned  to  the  54th,  55th 
and  56th  congies.ses  by  immense  majorities.  At  the 
election  in  1896,  he  recceived  a  plurality  of  297,446 
votes,  which  at  that  time  was  the  largest  ever 
given  to  any  candidate  in  the  United  States  f(ir 
otKee.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Gleuwood,  Susque- 
hanna CO.,  Pa.,  Mar.   31,  1907.    ■ 

FOOT,  Solomon,  senator,  was  born  at  Cornwall, 
Addison  co. ,  Vt. ,  Nov.  15,  1802,  son  of  Solomon 
and  Betsey  (Crossett)  Foot.  His  father  was  a  physi- 
cian aud  a  native  of  Connecticut,  where  the  family 
has  been  settled  since  colonial  times.  One  of  his  an- 
cestors was,  in  1802,  arrested   for  having  his  negro 
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servant  sit  in  his  cburcli  pew,  tliut  act  being  con- 
sidered "  eontnuT  li>  reliuidn  and  a  [irofaiiatitin  of 
tlie  Salilialh."  Thus  eaily  was  llie  family  made 
notable  by  its  altenipts  to  elevate  the  ne<;ro  race. 
When  but  nine  years  of  ai;-e  he  lost  Ids  father,  and, 
left  to  the  eare  (if  his  nioilier,  a  wijiiian  i>(  piety  and 

iiirnee,  he   oren|iicd   liii 

llcndiiiii-  the  (listriel  sein 

oiiic  pi'epai'alni'x-  to  a  ;■( 

lied    at   Jliddli-l'iury 
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high   intel 
meantime 
studies  at 
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immediate 
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at   fariniii_ 
liools.  and  pursuiiiL; 
■olli'ne  course.      He 
illei^e  in  183(;,  and 
IS  preceptor  at  Ca.s- 
,  VI.      During-  1H27-3K  he 
WHS   tutoi'  at    oMiddlcbury,    ve- 
tui-iiini;'  to  ( '.'islleton  in  the  fo!- 
lowini;  yi'av  tu  HII  his  old  pasi- 
tion    in    connection    with    the 
prof'essorshi|i    of    natural    phi- 
losophy at  the  \'eiinont  Medi- 
cal .School.      His  ctforls  in  be- 
half of   the   ac.'idemy  were  of 
great  henctit,  proving  of  mate- 
rial  ailvantage  in   providing  a 
new  and   spacious  cdilice  and 
re<irganizing    the    s<'veral    de- 
partments of  insl,rucii<ai   on   a 
broader  l)a.si,s.       Meantime   he 
had  studied  law  in    his  leisure 
liours.and,  having  l)eeu  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  bS81,  .settled 
in  practice  at  liutland.  where 
he     ipiicl<iy    became     a    con- 
s]iicur»us  leader  in  i)cilifieal  af- 
fairs.    He  I'epresenliMl  the  town 
in  the  legislatures  of  bSS3,  IKSO-By,  and  1H74,  serving 
as  speaker  of  the   house  during  the  last   two  terms, 
and  greatly  increasing  his  reputation  by  the  zeal  and 
ability   liisplayed   in   the    discharge  of  every   duty. 
In  lsi:i(l  he  was  a  dehjgale  t,o  I  he  slate  constitutional 
Ciaivenlion,  and  was  in  thesamcyear  appointed  state 
attorney  for  Rutland,  wliii'h  olHcc  was  held  for  six 
succes.sive  years.     He  waseleeled  to  congress  on  tlie 
Whig  ticket  in    1842,  serving  two  terms, 'and  in  1847 
resuming  the  practice  oi  law.     At  his  first  appear- 
ance  on    the   floor   lie   presented  a  petiti(ai  for  the 
"  protection  of  American  i)roducers  against  the  ruin- 
ous competition   of  foreign  nations,"  and  fretpiently 
thereafter  spoke  in  favor   of  the  same  great   can.se, 
strenuously  oppo.sing  the  Walker  bill  of  1846  and  the 
proposed    low    tariff    legislation    of    3857.     He    de- 
nounced  the  annexation    of  Texas,   alleging  tliat  it 
meant  simply  "  more  territory  f(]r  slavery"  ;  on  the 
same  grouml  also  oijjecting  to  the  widely-agitated 
annexation  of  ( 'idja,  and  approving  the  arrest  of  the 
filihuster,  William  Walker.     In  the  debates  over  the 
admission  of  Kan.sas  he  took  a  prominent  part.     Nor 
was  he  afraid  to  carry  the  defense  of  liis  principles 
to  all  lengths,  being  one  of  the   three  intrepid   men 
who  came  to  the  rescue  cf  .losljua  Giddings  of  Ohio, 
when  .John  B.  Dawson  of  Louisiana,  witti  four  other 
Southernei'S,  threatened   to  shoot   him   for  his  de- 
nunciation of  tlie  "  moral  putridity  "  of  slavery.     In 
1849  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator,  to  succeed  Sam- 
uel S.  Phelps,  taking  liis   seat  in  1851,  and  .serving 
three  successive  terras  until  his  death.    He  was,  dur- 
ing his  senatorial  career,  a  member  of  the  conmiit- 
tees  on   foreign  relations,  Pacilic   railroad,  pensions 
and  commerce,  as  well  as  of  the  special  commi.s.sion, 
with  .left'erson  Davis,  to  investigate  the  conditicjn  of 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  AVest  Point,  and  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  buildings  and  grounds.    In 
the  ca[iacity  last  named  hesuperinteniled  the  enlarue- 
ment  of  the  national  capitol  and  the  erection  of  other 
government  structures.     He  was  president  -pro  Urn- 
pore  of  the  senate  during  a  part  of  the  3(>th  congress 
in  Pnichanan's  administration,  and  the  whole  of  the 
37tli  and  jiart  of  the  i-i8th,  under  Lincoln.     Senator 
Foot   joineri   flic  Republican   party  in   1854,  and,  al- 


thoiigli  ever  firm  in  adherence  to  its  principles,  was 
in  no  sense  a  parti.sau  on  questions  of  higlj  moral  and 
public  import.  As  lie  had  liitterly  opposed  Pres.  Polk 
so  also  was  lie  a  leader  ill  the  revolt  against  .lolinson  • 
dying,  however.liefoie  tlichnal  crisiscamc.  When  the 
Brunswick  and  Florida  Railroad  Co.  was  oriianized, 
aliout  1854,  he  was  chosen  president,  and  waait  to 
England  to  negotitite  its  securities  Senatoi- Foot  was 
twice  married  :  first,  in  ]8;-J9,  to  Eiriily,  dangjilcr  of 
William  Fiiy  of  Rutland;  second,  to  Anna  Dora, 
datighlcr  of  Heniy  Ibidges  of  (!larendon.  He  died 
in  Washington.  I)'.  C.  March  28,  ]80(;. 

BAKER,  Edward  Dickenson,  sen.ator  and  .sol- 
dier, was  I  aaai  in  [jondon  Feb.  24,  181  I.    1  lis  f;  " 
tied  in  Philadelphia,  among  the  <,>uaki'isab( 
but,  dying  a  few  yeai's  later,  left  Edward  .and 
er  brother  ahaie  and  without  provision.    The  elder 


her  set- 
It  1815, 
young- 
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found  a.  means  of  su])|)ort  for  both  in  a  weaving  fac- 
tory, and  in  his  leisure  moments  supplied  Ihc  needs 
of  ids  eager  mind  for  knowledge  by  exparsive  read- 
ing. At  the  age  of  nineteen,  wdth  liis  bnithcr  and  a 
few  dollars,  hi'  started  for  the  new  West,  and  selected 
Spriiiglield,  III.,  ashishome.  Amid  liis  struggles  with 
poverty  and  the  lack  of  an  early  education,  he  eoiii- 
lilcted  the  study  nf  law,  and  established  a  ]irael,iee in 
Greene  county,  in  which  lie  became  noted  aniong 
the  leading  .■idvoi-ates  in  tlie  state.  A  taliait  f(a'  ora- 
tory and  an  intense  interest  in  ])iiblic  allairs  siam  at- 
tracted liim  into  tlie  liroader  field  of  jiolilics,  and 
in  1887  ill'  was  sent  lo  the  legislature  by  the  wdiig 
liarty,  and  then  to  th(^  st,at(^  .senate,  sei'ving  from 
184()  until  1844.  In  the  latter  year  iic  was  elected  to 
congress,  where  he  liccanie  one!  of 
the  leaders  of  his  ]iai'ly,  Init  left 
his  scat  in  ]84(i  to  rais,'  a  com- 
pany of  Illinois  volunteers  for  the 
Mexican  war.  Taking  command 
as  colonel,  he  left  his  comiiany  on 
the  Rio  Grande  long  enough  to 
return  to  congress  and  give  his 
influence  and  vote  for  the  jn-iis- 
ecution  of  the  war.  Rctsuining 
his  command  on  the  march  to 
Vera  Cruz,  he  .served  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  otflcei's  of  the 
army  in  all  the  actions  lai  the 
route  to  Mexico.  At  C(;rro  (hmlo 
he  succi'edcd  to  the  command 
of  Gen.  Shields's  brigade,  which 
he  leil  until  the  close df  the  war. 
Upon  his  return  to  Illinois  he 
was  again  elected  to  congress, 
.serving  from  1849  until  1851. 
Declining  a  re-election,  he  removed  to  San  Francisco, 
wlicre  he  became  distiiiguish(-d  .as  the  Jicad  of  the 
bar,  and  as  one  of  the  most  eloipienl  speakers  in  the 
.state.  Tn  1800  he  removed  to  Oregon,  ami  was  sent 
to  the  U.  S.  .senate  by  the  united  voles  of  tlie  repub- 
licans and  Douglas  d'eniocrats.  In  all  measures  re- 
lating to  the  approaching  crisis  lie  jn'oved  himself  a 
firm  supporter  of  the  national  government,  and  the 
most  effective  orator  of  the  .senate.  In  t  lie  ext  ra  ses- 
sion of  congress,  called  .Inly  4,  18fi],  Mr.  Raker  ap- 
proved, as  the  persona]  and  political  fricml  of  the 
president,  of  every  measure  of  his  adminislralion 
pertaining  to  the  existing  troiilih-s  of  the  country, 
and  adds,  in  a  debate  on  the  resolution  (o  ap|irove 
the  acts  of  the  iiresidiait,  "I  ))rop(.si'  to  lend  the 
whole  power  of  the  country,  arms,  miai,  money,  and 
place  them  in  liis  hands  with  aiitlKn-ily  almost  un- 
limited until  the  end  of  the  st.ruggle."  WIh'd  the 
opening  blow  was  si  ruck  at  Fort  Suialei-.  at  a  great 
mass-meeting  in  Union  So.uare,  New  Voj'k,  Apr. 
2l)lli,  he  made  a  thrilling  ap'pcal  for  the  ]ire-servatioQ 
of  the  Union,  and  loyally  devoted  tfie  rest  of  his  life 
lo  his  country's  cause.  Raising  the  "  Calilbrnia" 
regiment  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  he  entered 
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the  war.  At  the  fatal  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  he  led 
his  brigade  with  undaunted  courage  under  a  galling 
iire  from  the  enemy,  and  fell  jiierced  with  several 
wounds  Oct.  31,  IStil. 

SIiIDELL.,  John,  senator  and  Confederate  com- 
missioner to  France,  was  born  in  New  York  about 
1793.  He  was  graduated  from  Columbia  in  181(.), 
was  for  a  time  in  business,  tiu'ued  to  the  law,  and 
from  1819  practiced  ^\■ith  much  success  at  New  Or- 
leans. He  was  often  in  the  legislature,  U.  S.  district 
attorney  for  his  adojiled  state  1839-30,  a  defeated 
candidate  for  congress  in  1838.  and  for  tlie  senate  in 
1834  and  1849.  His  views  were  of  the  e.xtremest 
Southern  type,  and  they  caused  his  election  to  con- 
gress in  1843.  On  tlie  expiration 
of  his  term  he  was  accredited  as 
mini,ster  to  Mexico  by  President 
Polk  in  November,  184.'i,  to  settle 
tile  difficulties  about  Texas;  but 
tliat  republic  would  not  receive 
him.  In  1853  President  Pierce 
olfered  liim  a  mission  to  Central 
Ameriea;  a  few  months  later  his 
aml)ition  was  gratitieil  by  an  elec- 
tion to  the  senate.  Here  he  was 
active  on  conmiittees, though  little 
known  as  a  speaker,  and  came  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  southern  opinion.  He  was  re- 
elected in  18r)9,  and  withdrew 
Fel).  4,  1861,  after  the  sece.s.sion 
of  his  state.  Early  in  the  fall 
he  and  James  ^Murray  Mason, 
of  Virginia,  were  sent  abroad  to 
procure  the  recognition  of  the 
Confederacy  by  France  and  England.  At  Havana 
they  took "  passage  on  the  British  mail  steamer 
Trent.  Their  vessel  was  stopped  in  tlie  Bahama 
channel,  Nov.  8th,  by  Capt.  Charles  Wilkes  (q.  v.) 
of  the  U.  S.  frigate  San  Jacinto,  who  took  the  com- 
missioners, despite  their  protests,  to  Boston,  where 
they  were  confined  in  Fort  Warren.  This  rash  act 
placed  the  government  in  a  position  of  great  diffi- 
culty. Warmly  supported  by  public  clamor  at 
home,  it  was  deeply  resented  by  Great  Britain,  and 
known  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  a.s  inter- 
preted and  insisted  on  by  the  United  States  in  for 
mer  years.  The  adroitness  o  f  Secretary  Seward  found 
a  way  to  yield,  and  thus  avoid  a  foreign  war,  with- 
out sacrificing  the  national  dignity  or  affronting  the 
general  patriotic  feeling.  Jan.  1,  1863,  the  prisoners 
v.ere  released.  Slidell  soon  reached  Paris,  where 
he  failed  to  effect  his  main  purpose,  but  managed  to 
negotiate  a  large  Confederate  loan.  He  also  tried  to 
obtain  vessels  for  the  use  of  his  government,  but 
without  success.  On  this  head  see  J.  Bigelow's 
"France  and  the  Confederate  Navy"  (1888).  He 
never  returm.-d  to  America,  but  lived  in  England 
until  his  death  at  London  July  39,  18T1. 

MASON,  James  Murray,  senator  and  Con 
federate  commissioner,  was  bf)rn  on  Mason's  Isl- 
'and,  Fairfa-x  Co.,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  3,  1798.  He  was 
a  grandson  of  George  Mason,  a  celebrated  Virginia 
patriot  of  the  American  revolution,  and  a  close 
friend  of  George  Washington.  James  M.  Mason 
was  graduated  from  the  Univcr.sity  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1818,  and  .subsequently  studied  law  at  William 
and  Mary  College,  Virginia,  and  after  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar^  practiced  law  at  Winchester,  Va 
In  1836  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and 
continuou.sly  re-elected  until  1833.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  con,stitutional  convention  in  1839, 
and  in  1833  served  as  a  presidential  elector  on  the 
Jackson  ticket,  and  was  elected  to  congress  as  a 
Jackson  democrat  in  that  year,  and  declined  re-elec- 
tion at  the  end  of  his  term,  preferring  to  return  to 
his  law  practice-     The  Virginia  legislature  elected 
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him  to  till  an  unexpired  term  in  the  U.  S.  senate  in 
1847,  and  he  was  re-elected  twice.     His  term  would 
have  expired  in  1863,  but  lie  resigned  his  seat  in 
1861  to  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  Confederacy.  The 
fourteen  years  of   his  career  as  a  senator  were  not 
records    of    brilliant    s])eeclies    and    measures,   but 
were  rather  stain]ied  with  an  ability  for  hard  work. 
He  served  as  ehairnian  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations  for  ten  years.     He  was  a  tliorougli  demo- 
crat, and  a  strict  constructionist  of  the  state's  rights 
school,  was  the  author  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  in 
1850,  and  throughout  his  career  as  a  senator  strongly 
opposed  anti-slavery  agitation.  As  soon  as  he  resign- 
ed his  seat  in  the  L.  S.  senate  he  was  elected  to  the 
Confederate    congress,     and    ap- 
pointed   with   Jolm  SlidcU  com- 
missioner from    the    Confederate 
States   to   England    and   France. 
He  sailed  from  Charleston,  S.  C, 
for  Cuba,  Oct.  13,  1861,  and  reach- 
ed H'>,  vana  safely,  where  he  and 
Maj.  Slidell  were   received  with 
due  form  by  the  captain-general. 
The  two  commissioners  engaged 
passage'  on  the  Bi'itish  m;ul  .steam- 
er  Trent,  and  were  captured  )jv 
Capt.  diaries  Wilkes,  of  the  U.  S. 
navy,  as  the  vessel   was  passing 
thniiigh    the    Bahama   Channel. 
They" were   brought   to    Boston, 
and    incarcerated    in    Fort  War- 
ren,   Boston    harbor,    but    after- 
ward, lai  demand  of  the   British 
government,  they  were  released, 
Jan.    1,    1863,    and   immediately 
proceeded  on  their  mission  to  Europe,  where,  until  the 
close  of  the  civil  war.  thev  actively  pushed  the  claims 
of  the  Confederacy  for  recognition.     Senator  Mason 
spent  several  years  in  Canada  after  the  ces.sation  of 
hostilities,  but  in  1868  returned  to  his  home  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  his  eventful  life  was  peacefully  brought 
to  a  clo.se.    He  died  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  Apr.  38, 1871. 
KING,  Preston,  seiiatm-,  was  born  in   Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  14,  1806.     He  was  graduated  from 
Union  College  with  honors  in  1837,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  a  few  years  later,  and  achieved  a  large  prac- 
rice  ill  St  Law-rence  county.     His  taste  eariy  inclined 
him  to  political  life,  and  in  1830  he  established  and 
edited  the  "St.  Lawrence  Republican,"  in  which  he 
strondy  supported  the  administration  of   Andrew 
Jaek.son.      The   following  year  he  was  ajipointed 
pastmaster  of  Ogdensbufi;-,  but  resigned  in  1834  to 
take  his  seat  in"  the  assembly,  and  .served  through 
four  terms      From  1843  until  1847  he  was  a  member 
of  congress,  and   served  also  from  1849  until  IS.iS, 
Thou'di  he  was  a  zealous  democrat,  and  had  almost 
reached  the  leadership  of  his  party,  he  left  it  in  1854 
and  ioined  the  republicans,  who  nominated  him  tor 
secretary  of  state  the  next  year.     He  supported  Fre- 
mont in'l856,  and  in  1857  was  elected  to  the  L.  b. 
senate,  serving  until  1863,  and  doing import.'iiit  work 
as  chairman  i">f  the  committee  on  revolutionary  pen- 
sions  also  as   ehairnian  of   the   national   republican 
comriiittee      In  the  debate  on  the  naval  appropria- 
tion bill  in  1801  he  strongly  advocated  the  adoption 
of  measures  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
by  war  if  necessary,  and  upheld  President  Lincoln 
in  all  the  acts  >f  hi's  administration.     Senator  King 
removed  to  New  York  city,  in  1863,  and  resumeil  his 
practice   In  1864  he  was  a  presidential  elector,  and  the 
same  year  a  deleirate  to  the  Baltimore  convention 
where'he  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  favor  of 
Andrew  Johnson  as  vice-pre.sident.  When  ]\Ir.  John- 
son became  president  he  made  Mr.  King  collector  of 
the  port  of  New  York.     He  assumed  his  duties  m  t;he 
summer  of  1865,  but  the  responsibilities  of  the  office 
and  some  financial  difficulties  unbalanced  his  mmd. 
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auil  lie  ilrlilnTutcly  fiimmiltcd  suicide  by  jumping 
fi-iiiu  a  lei-i-y-lioat  in  llie  lIudsiiLiriver,  Nov.  12,  1865. 
Mr.  Kiiii;-  wiLs  liJL^Iily  esteemed  I'y  the  public  for  his 
iiitei^i'ity,  I  lie  eiinseie.^iii  II  IS  discharge  of  public  duties, 
iiud  alii'ive  all  fur  liis  purity  nf  character. 

COWAN,  Edgar,  senator,  was  lairu  in  Sewick- 
ley,  WesliiK.relaiid  Co.,  Pa.,  Se]il.  lU,  ISl.-j.  With 
but  little  eduealioii,  he  suppiirled  himself  in  early 
lib'  as  (■lerl<,  boat  builder  and  school-teacher,  but 
fiiiind  ine.'ius  tli.at  laiabled  him  to  enter  Franklin 
College,  Ohio,  and  was  i^raduated  in  l.«39.     Making 

(ireen^biirg.    Pa.,    bi^    I le,    he    relinciuished    the 

sliah-  iif  uiediiaue  fur  that  iif  law,  aial  being  admit- 
leil  ill  the  liar  ill  lS4i,  was  a  sueeessful  practitioner 
in  his  .sretinii  diiriiii;-  the  ne.\t  twenty  years.  Ha\-- 
ing  stniuii"  jiart  V  eiimietiiiiis  \\-hieli  hiM'.\]"iressed  with 
fearlessness  .and  i;iTai  readiness  in  debale,  ]\[r. 
Ciiwaii  uas  naturally  drawn  into  ]iiililieal  lite,  ai.d 
in  ISIiOwiis  eliosell  a  |iresiileiiti:ll  eleelnr.  In  b'siil 
he  was  siait  to  the  U.  S.  senate  liy  the  people's  party, 
Slaving  until  IsCiT,  and  shnwing  great  ability  rai 
(piestiiiiis  liriiiiLihl  u|i  fur  deliate.  lie  was  chosen 
chairniaii  of  eniiuiiiltees  iin  |ia1ents,  finance,  and 
ai;rieiihure,  and  ,a  nieinber  nf  the  judiciary  Coiii- 
niillei..  In  the  e.Mra  sessiim  I  if  isi'il,  he  oiiposed  the 
euiirisealiiin  act,  niainlaining  that  it  was  in  direct 
ciiiillii-t  with  the  eiinstitiitinu  of  the  United  Slates, 
and  in  the  debate  lai  the  eleetmal  \nte  of  Louisiana, 
Slid  that  any  actiiin  intended  lo  I'revent  that  state 
finiu  voting  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part 
iif  the  natiiiual  government.  lie  was  a  delegate 
til  the  Pliiladi'l|iliia  national  union  convention  of 
IsiiCi,  and  in  l^l'u  was  a|ipniiited  liy  President  John- 
sun  minister  to  Austria,  but  was  not  confirmed. 
From  the  senate  he  retiirni.-d  to  his  profes.sion  at 
Creensliuru-,  where  he  died  Aug.  29,  1«H5. 

WADE,  Benjamin.  Franklin,  senator,  was 
born  neai  S|iring(ield,  .Mass.,  Oct.  27,  1800.  Hecame 
of  Kii'jlisli  descent,  an  ancestor,  .Jonathan  ^\'ade, 
having-  emigrated  from  Norfolk,  Eng.,  and  settled 
in  Mas.saehiiselts  in  1083.  Jaiue.s 
Wade,  ihe  father  of  Benjamin  F., 
was  a  soldier  in  the  revolution, 
who  removed  to  Ohio  about  1^20. 
His  wife  was  a  woman  of  remark- 
able iiitelliiiiaiee  and  anibitioii, 
and  she-  direeted  the  largest  part 
of  the  edueation  of  yoiini;'  lieii- 
janiiii.  There  \vere  no  schools 
of  any  aceoiuit  on  the  frontier, 
besides  which  he  was  as  a  bov 
obliLTd  to  wau'k  liard  on  the  birm. 
and  e\eii  i|ro\"e  ealth.-  as  fai  as 
Pliiladeliihia  lora  market.  In  lsi2;i 
he  was  able-  to  go  to  Albany,  N.Y. , 
^^  liia-e  he  lived  two  years,  support- 
iiiL;  himself  liy  whatever  wajrk  he 
eiiiild  olilain,  and  studying  iiiedi- 
eiiie  wiih  so)ii(_.  idcH  of  entering 
that  |irofessioii.  .\t  one  time  he 
worked  as  ;i  ,hiy  l.ilioiia-  on  tne  Erie  canal,  but 
after  , a  lime  iiew:is  :ible  to  make  some  money  b\- 
teaehin^,  and  so,  in  one  way  and  anotlii;r.  he  picked 
U|i  the  Eiujli-h  bianelies  of  I'-iliieation,  and  on  return- 
in- lo  Ohio  he-:in  to  study  law.  He  billowed  this 
as-idiioiisly  lor  IxMi  years,  wlaai  he  was  admilterl  to 
'he  h.ir,  lie.jiniiiuM-  ,,,  pivif.tiee  in  ]S27  at  .b-lferson, 
"■  In  I><:;|  he  eiiiereil  into  partiiers|ii|,  with  .roshiia 
K.  OicliliiiM-s,  ;in  ;,ssoeiatioii  which  thus  broiiiiiit  to- 
L'ethei-  Mso  of  ihc  most  oriLUnal  and  able  political 
'leaders   of   iiicii-   lime.      In    IKIiT   Mr,  ^\^|lle.   nui    bir 

)iio.ecu!itiL'-  altoriie\-of   Ashlaliiila    c ifvancl    was 

elected,  lioldiici  Ihe  olliec  for  t\vo\-ears,  ■  LoiiLi- be- 
fore this  he  Ii;ii|  li(M_riin  to  inlercst  h'inisclf  in  ]iolities 
as  a  w  hi^-,  nnd  in  b^MT  was  chosen  bv  that  iiai1\- a 
nieinber  of  the  sOiie  sen:ite,  lie  was  noted  for 'his 
strenuous  ojiiiositiiai  lo  di\orce,  and  he  sue<;ecded  in 


obtaining  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  which  the  legis- 
lature was  deprived  of  the  power  of  granting  divorces, 
wdjich  it  had  hitherto  held.  In  1839,  when  commis- 
sioners from  the  southern  states  were  going  about 
tiyin,!;-  to  iufiiience  legislatures  of  the  free  states  to 
jiass  strong  fugitive  slave  laws,  the  cpiestion  came 
up  in  tile  legislature  of  (.>liio  and  sucii  a  law  was 
pas.sed,  liut  Mr.  Wade's  deternuned  light  tigainst  it  re- 
sulted in  mtiking  it  practically  ineffective.  In  1841 
Mr.  Wilde  was  re-elected  to  the  state  sentitc,  where 
lie  continued  to  do  good  work  and  lo  gain  strength 
with  experience.  In  1847  the  legislature  made  him 
])residing  judge  of  the  third  judicial  district  of  Ohio, 
and  he  was  still  serving  in  this  cai)acity  wdien,  on 
]\Iarch  15,  1H51,  he  waselected  a  memberof  the  U.  S, 
senate.  He  had  for  his  colleague  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
afterward  chief  justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court, 
but  of  his  stripe  in  iiolitics  the  number  was  very 
few.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  Charles  Sumner, 
of  Mass;Icliu.setls,  .loim  P.  Hale,  of  New  Ilamp.shire, 
"William  H.  Seward,  of  New  York,  and  a  few  others 
formed  the  sui.ill  anti-slavery  luinority,  among  whom 
Ben  ^Vade  soon  became  known  as  a  leader.  Jlean- 
wdiile,  on  the  Southern  side,  or  "on  the  fence,"  there 
■weie  such  men  ;is  .lere  Clemens,  of  Alabama; 
"Duke"  CJwin,  of  Californiti;  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
of  Illinois;  Hcairy  Clay,  of  Kentucky;  Lewis  Cass, 
of  Jliehigan;  David  K.  Atchison,  of  Missouri;  .lames 
A.  Bayard,  of  Delaware;  Stephen  15.  :\IalloiT,  of 
Florida;  R.  Barnwell  Kliett,  of  South  Carolina";  and 
Eobert  M.  T.  Hunter  and  .Tames  M.  jMasoii,  of  Vir- 
,i;inia,  with  Samuel  Houston  and  Thomas  .J,  liu.sk, 
of  Texas,  to  coiii|ilele  the  list.  By  these  siaiator.s, 
all  men  of  acknowledged  abdi'y,  jaisilion  and  exjie- 
rieiice,  it  was  soon  disemered  1  hat,  a  jiowa.a'  had  come 
uiion  the  Hour  of  the  .senate.  Biai  \Vade  fought  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  in  1H54,  and  tjie  Lecoiiiiiton 
constitution  of  1S5H.  Hewasan  advocate  of  the  re- 
jieal  of  the  fugiti\e  slave  law,  and  wlien  Preston  S. 
Brooks  made  his  dastardly  attack  on  Cliarles  Sum- 
ner, and  Senator  ^rooinbs  aniioiiinaMl  his  ajijiroval  of 
the  act,  Ben  Wade  at  once  made  a  |)ow(ul'iil  s|ieeeh, 
in  whicji  he  dared  the  Southern  senators  to  personal 
combat,  if  such  wa.'re  Iheir  will,  and  later,  Simon 
Cameron,  Zac'hariali  (.'handler  and  Benjamin  F. 
^Vade  made  a  solemn  coinpad,  lo  challenge  any 
Sontherner  \\  ho  insulted  them  either  jicrsonally  or 
b\-  iiisiiliine-  the  Xorlh.  When  the  civil  war  began, 
,Mr.  A\'ade  was  earliest  in  his  recoiniuendation  of  its 
vii:orons  prosciaitiou  on  Ibe  ]iart  of  the  N<irth.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  joint  (aiinniiltee  on  the  conduct 
of  Ihe  war  in  |JSi;i-li2,  and  it  ili.anccd  that  lie  was 
present  ,at  the  dis-jraceful  Hitilit  of  Fnion  soldiers 
afli/r  tlie  first  ball  le  of  liiill  linn.  "With  a  number  of 
other  conL;ressiiieii,  he  viewed  the  hurr,\  inii  fiiLiitives, 
and  it  is  s.aid  thai  at  his  siii;gcslion  se\eii  of  them, 
with  reNohiu's,  for  some  time  withstood  the  stream 
of  lugiti\esat  a  point  iii/ar  Fairla.x  Court-HiHise.  In 
inii2,  ,\Ir.  'Wade  being  chairman  of  Ihe  commitlee  on 
territories,  he  rcpia'ted  a  bill  for  the  aliolilion  of 
slavery  therein.  ,'\[]-.  Wade  was  a  constant  andbiith- 
ful  friiaid  to  the  adminisl  ration,  altboiigli  in  some 
instances  he  (ua'tieised  or  iwaai  o|iposed  its  aels.  In 
1807  Mr.  Wade  was  president  ^.iro /ewo  of  the.senale, 
and  acting  vice-presideiit  of  the  United  States.  His 
advice  to  Presidrait  .lohnson  was  to  try  a  few  of  the 
Coiilederate  leaders  for  treason  and  pardiai  the  rest. 
He  dillered  with  .Johnsiai  on  a  ])lan  of  reconstruction, 
and  in  the  ini]jeaelimeut  trial  of  tjie  latter  Mr. 
Wade  voted  for  ciaiviction.  lb'  left  the  senati'  in 
iwiih  to  give  place  lo  Alleai  G.  Tliiirman,  and  settled 
at  his  liome  in  .lelferson,  O.  WHien  President  Grant 
sent  out  his  St.  Domingo  expedition  in  1871,  Mr. 
"Wade  was  one  of  the  members.  A  flea-ward  he  was 
a|i|iointed  jittorney  bir  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad. 
He  was  devoted  in  his  advocacy  of  Kill herford  B. 
Hayes  as   ii   candidate   for  the  presidency,  but  was 
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deadly  opposed  to  him  as  to  his  administration  in 
regard  to  the  Southern  states.  Mr,  Wade  was  re- 
markable for  his  massive  ruggedness  of  character  as 
well  as  physique;  a  man  of  stern,  uncompromising 
honesty,  pure  and  patriotic  purpose  ;  his  personal 
courage  was  unquestioned,  as  a  great  many  of  the 
Southern  flre-eaters  in  congress  were  perfectly  wil- 
ling to  admit.  As  an  orator  he  was  unpolished,  but 
forcible  and  effective.  Throughout  the  country,  the 
name  of  "old  Ben  Wade"  was  held  in  respect  and 
even  atlection  by  those  who  knew  his  fine  traits  of 
character  and  his  great  ability  as  a  public  man.  Mr. 
Wade  died  in  Jefferson,  O.,  March  3,  1878, 

FOSTER,  La  Fayette  Sabine,  senator,  was 
born  at  Franklin,  Conn.,  Nov.  22,  1806.  His  father 
was  a  revolutionary  officer,  who  was  a  descendant, 
on  his  mother's  side,  of  Capt.  Miles  Standish,  of  the 
Plymouth  (New  England)  colony.  The  father  serv- 
ed with  distinction  at  the  battles  of  White  Plains, 
Stillwater,  and  Saratoga,  Having 
acquired  the  means  to  pay  for  his 
college  education  by  teaching,  the 
son  was  graduated  from  Brown  Uni- 
versity, R,  I.,  in  1828, with  the  high- 
est honors.  He  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Centerville, 
Md,, where  he  was  teaching,  in  1830. 
Having  returned  to  Connecticut,  he 
completed  his  legal  studies  in  the 
office  of  Calvin  Goddard,  at  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  that  state,  in  1831.  He 
began  his  legal  practice  in  the  town 
of  Hampton,  Conn.,  but,  in  1834,  set- 
tled at  Norwich,  which  continued  to 
be  his  place  of  residence.  In  1835  he 
edited  a  whig  paper,  the  Norwich 
"  Republican."  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Connecticut  general  assembly  in 
1839-40-46-47-48,  and  in  1854;  and 
speaker  of  the  Connecticut  house,  in  1847-48,  and  1854. 
Brown  University  gave  him  LL.D.  in  1851,  The 
same  year,  and  in  1852,  he  was  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Norwich.  May  19, 1854,  he  was  elected  U,  S.  senator 
from  Connecticut,  by  the  votes  of  whigs  and  free-soil- 
ers,  for  the  term  commencing  in  1855  and  ending  in 
1861.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  .standing  com- 
mittees on  public  lands,  pensions,  and  the  judiciary. 
Mr.  Foster  delivered  a  strong  speech  in  the  senate, 
June  25,  1856,  against  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  andT  in  1858,  opposed  the  admission  of 
Kansas  into  the  Union  with  her  Lecompton  consti- 
tution. He  identified  himself  with  the  national  re- 
publican party  at  its  organization  in  1856,  and,  in 
1860,  was  re-elected  U,  S^  senator,  his  term  expiring 
in  1867,  During  the  thirty-seventh  and  thirty-eighth 
congresses,  he  was  chairman  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  pensions,  and  a  member  of  the  standing 
committees  on  revolutionary  claims,  private  land 
claims,  Indian  affairs,  and  foreign  relations.  At  the 
e.xtra  session  of  the  senate,  in  1865,  he  was  made 
president  pro  tern,  of  that  body,  and  the  death  of 
President  Abraham  Lincoln,  w'ith  the  elevation  of 
Vice-President  Johnson  to  the  presidency  as  Mr, 
Lincoln's  successor,  made  him  acting  vice-president 
of  the  United  States,  As  a  member  of  a  senatorial 
special  committee,  he  traveled  on  the  western  United 
States  plains,  investigating  the  condition  of  certain 
Indian  tribes,  during  the  subsequent  congressional 
recess.  He  withdrew  his  name  from  the  canvass  in 
Connecticut  for  nominees  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  in 
1866,  his  conservative  political  course  during  his 
second  senatorial  term  having  been  displeasing  to  a 
majority  of  the  republicans  in  the  state  legislat- 
ure. In  1869  he  was  elected  professor  in  the  law 
department  of  Yale  College,  but  declined  the  chair. 
He  did,  however,  in  1876,  deliver  a  course  of  lec- 


tures in  connection  with  that  department,  upon 
"Parliamentary  Law,  and  Methods  of  Legislation," 
In  1870  he  was  a  member  of  tlie  Connecticut  legis- 
lature from  Norwich,  and  speaker  of  its  house, 
but  resigned  the  position  in  June  of  that  year,  hav- 
ing been  elected  by  the  assembly  to  a  seat  on  the 
bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state.  In  1873 
he  joined  the  liberal  republicans,  and  supported 
Horace  Greeley  for  U.  S.  president.  He  ran  as 
a  democratic  candidate  for  the  U.  S.  congress,  in 
1874,  but  was  defeated.  He  reached  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age  in  1876,  was  then  retired  froi.i  his 
judgeship  by  state  constitutional  provision,  an  1  re- 
sumed his  law  practice  at  Norwich.  By  his  will  he 
endowed  a  professorship  of  English  law  at  Yale  Col- 
lege. He  gave  his  library  to  the  town  of  Norwich, 
and  his  house  for  the  use  of  the  Norwich  Free  Acad- 
emy,    He  died  at  home  Sept,  19,  1880, 

TEN  EYCK,  John  Conover,  senator,  was  born 
in  Freehold,  N.  J,,  March  13,  1814,  After  a  careful 
education  by  private  tutors  he  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1835,  and  established  an  exten- 
sive practice  at  Mount  Holly,  Becoming  noted  for 
his  judicial  opinions  he  was  made  prosecuting  attor- 
ney for  Burlington  county,  holding  office  for  ten 
years.  In  1844  he  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  state 
constitutional  convention.  Having  repudiated  his 
whig  convictions  in  1856,  he  was  elected  by  republi- 
can constituents  to  tlie  United  States  senate  in  1859, 
doing  notable  work  in  the  committees  on  the  judiciary 
and  commerce,  and  closing  his  term  of  service  in 
1865.  Mr.  Ten  Eyck  was  an  able  debater,  and  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  debate  on  the  electoral  vote 
of  Louisiana.  In  1866  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Phil- 
adelphia loyalists'  convention.  He  died  at  his  home 
in  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  Aug,  24,  1879, 

FERRY,  Orris  Sauford,  senator,  was  born  in 
Bethel,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn,,  Aug,  15,  1823,  His 
fatlier  was  a  hat  manufacturer,  and  when  a  boy, 
young  Perry  was  apprenticed  to  that  business.  He 
soon  displayed  such  aversion  to  the  trade  that  his 
father  released  him  from  his  bonds,  and  allowed 
him  such  educational  advantages  as  enabled  him  to 
enter  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1844, 
He  pursued  the  study  of  the  law  under  eminent 
members  of  the  profession  in  his 
native  county,  and  in  1846  was  ad- 
mitted to  pi-actice,  Mr,  Ferry  took 
higli  rank  as  a  counsel  and  advo- 
cate, and  at  an  early  age  was  viewed 
as  being  in  the  front  rank  of  his 
profession.  He  had  a  marked 
power  in  analysis,  while  his  mag- 
netism and  oratory  gave  him  great 
strength  with  the  court  and  jury, 
and  as  a  platform  speaker  he  was 
believed  to  have  no  superior  and 
few  equals  in  the  state.  In  1847 
he  was  appointed  fieutenant-colonel 
of  the  Connecticut  state  militia, 
and  in  1849  was  made  judge  of 
probate,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  1856,  He  was  at  that  time 
an  ardent  partisan,  and  was  elect- 
ed to  the  state  senate  in  1855  and 
again  in  1856,  as  a  member  of  the 
party  then  known  as  American,  which  was  at  that 
time  in  the  ascendant.  His  talents  gave  him  a  con- 
spicuous position  among  its  leaders,  since  as  a  tacti- 
cian he  was  remarkable,  and  as  a  debater  had  all 
the  weapons  of  logic  at  his  command,  and  wielded 
them  with  great  power.  He  rose  to  fame  as  a  legis- 
lator, and  in  1857  was  candidate  of  the  republican 
party  for  congress,  but  was  defeated.  In  1859  he 
was  again  nominated  and  elected  a  member  of  the 
36th  congress,  in  which  he  took  a  prominent  place, 
and  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  was  ap- 
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pointfd  iiue  of  the  celebrattd  committee  of  thirty- 
three,  urbanized  to  consider  the  condition  and  rela- 
tion of  the  seceded  states,  but  he  was  enthusiastic 
and  very  patriotic,  and  entered  the  Union  army  as  col- 
onel of  the  5tli  regiment  of  Connecticut  volunteers. 
On  March  17,  1802,  President  Lincoln  commi.ssioned 
liim  a  brigadier-general,  and  he  .served  in  that  capac- 
ity in  I  he  army  until  near  the  close  (jf  the  war.  In 
1SG6  3[r.  Ferry  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  re-elected  in  1ST2.  In  that 
body '.le  held  the  highest  honni-s.  Wlicn  he  spoke 
he  spcXiC  as  a  statesman  and  imt  as  a  pulilician,  nor 
was  hi;  in  any  sciise  an  otKci'-siTkrr.  His  speeches 
in  the  sniale  wi're  marked  willi  grral  eli-arness  of 
e.\[)ressiiiii  and  force  of  ai-giimi-iil,  and  always  de- 
manileil  atpaition.  His  eloipiciiee  was  that  which 
sjirings  from  his  own  strong  o|)iiiioi]s  and  hisconvie- 
tiniis  of  duly.  JJuring  his  cnlirr  piili" 
such  was  his  stern  integrity  llial  lie  was 
yoiid  Ihi'  reach  even  of  femplalioii  At  li 
his  fi-lliiw-eilizens  lie  had  ureal  iiilliieni 
public  man  and  socially,  and  in  I  he  chun 
he  was  a  devoled  member  he  taught  a  Bible  class, 
anil  I'.elivered  lectures  in  liehalf  of  ( 'liristianity.  In- 
(lei-d,  in  till-  lati.U'  years  uf  iiis  life,  .Mr.  Ferry  was 
the  subjeet  of  strung  religious  eonviel  ions.  As  a 
lawyer  lie  pussessed  a  remarkably  diseriininating 
legal  mind  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
princi|iles  of  the  common  law.  For  si.x  years  lie 
serveil  on  the  committee  on  private  land  claims  in 
the  .senate,  and  I'eiioits  were  made  by  him  covering 
important  eases  and  comprehending  questions  of  law 
and  faet  of  a  eompilicaled  nature  where  lapse  of 
time  and  fraud  had  combined  to  obscure  triilli  and 
jiistiee,  in  wliieh  his  wonderful  inlelli'ctual  skill  and 
his  aiisoluie  honesty  of  purpose  dissolved  all  doulif, 
and  arrayed  I  he  merits  of  the  case  in  clear  and  order- 
ly precision,  forcing  conviction.  He  was  re-elected 
to  the  senate  in  1H72,  through  a  coalition  of  indepen- 
dent republicans  and  democ;rats,  but  he  himself  op- 
posed the  liberal  repuliliean  eaiididales  at  the  presi- 
dential eli-elion  of  that  year  led  by  Horace  (ireeley. 
In  tlie  senate  ]\Ir.  Ferry  was  chairman  of  the  coin- 
mittee  on  patents  and  a  memlier  of  other  im|)ortaiit 
committees.  Diirini:;  the  reconstruction  period  he 
opposed  President  .Tolinson,  and  voted  against  liim 
at  his  iiii|ieaehini'nt  trial.  Senator  Ferry  died  in 
Norwalk',  Conn.,  Nov.  31,  b'^T,"l. 

HARRIS,  Ira,  .senator,  was  born  .May  31,  1803, 
at  Chaileston,  .Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  was  tlie 
oldest  of  a  family  of  ten  children  of  Fredmick 
Waterman  and  Lucv(Hamilton) 
Harris.  In  hSOH  il'ie  family  re- 
moved to  Corllaiid  eounty'and 
settled  upon  a  farm  of  soini'  400 
acres.  The  father  and  mothi.-r 
were  tiolli  natives  of  the  state, 
being  of  English  .anceslry  on 
the  father's  side  and  on  the 
mother'.s,  Scotch.  Ira  attende'd 
the  district  schools  of  the  neigli- 
liorliood  until  IHl,"),  when  lie 
entered  the  aeademy  in  the  vil- 
laL'e  of  llome'r,  five  miles  dis- 
tant, 'vhere  Ire  (irepared  for  eol- 
leg_,  and  in  Septeiiiljer,  1833, 
entered  Union  CoHeiix-,  Sclie- 
neclady,  from  wliieli  he  was 
Ln-adiiated  with  llie  lirst  honors 
in  1834.  He 
]iiirsiie  the  pr 
and  aceonliiiL 
]iortimit  V  to  e 
AilLnistiis  Donnelly  at  IIoi 
ed  for  one  year.  He  then  rcanoiei 
entered  the  otiiee  of  Cliief  .fiistii^e  .\Mibro-e  Spencer, 
remainiiui-  lliereiinil  ls3T.  when  he  was  adinitled  to 


had     started    to 
fessioii    of    law, 

enter  the  olliee  of 
where  he'  reniiun- 
i\e,|  to  Albany  and 


the  bar  and  began  liis  professional  career  in  the  cap- 
ital. Soon  after,  he  engaged  in  a  partnershij)  with 
a  fellow-student  in  college,  Salem  Dutcher,  which 
continued  until  1843,  when,  on  iMr.  Uutcher's  i-emov- 
iug  to  New  York,  Mr.  Harris  formed  a  iiartnership 
wfth  Julius  Khoades.  In  1844  Mr.  Harris  was  elected 
to  represent  Albany  county  in  the  trs.sembly,  and  in 
the  lollowing  year  was  re-elected.  lie  bcciune  jironi- 
inent  in  debate  and  an  influential  member  of  the 
house.  In  1846  he  was  cho.seu  to  a  seat  in  the  coii- 
venlion  of  that  year,  appointed  to  revise  the  coiisli- 
tutioii  of  the  state.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  where  he  only  re- 
mained one  session,  having  been  elected  in  the  spring 
of  1847  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  witli 
a  four  years'  term.  Such  rapid  advancement  is  im- 
usiial  and  shows  the  high  iiosition  that  Mr.  Hai'ris 
had  already  reached  in  the  opinion  of  his  fellow-cit- 
izens. In  1851  he  was  re-elected  judge  for  the  entire 
lenn  of  eight  years.  On  the  bench  lie  exhibited 
IH'ofoiuid  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  law,  great 
jiidieiai  eaiiacit}',  strict  integrity  and  severe  impar- 
tialitv.  'I'iie  iiublished  opinions  of  Judge  Harris 
during  the  twelve  years  he  sat  upon  the  bi'iicii  are 
eonlinually  referi-eil  to  for  their  lucid  e.xjila nation  of 
pi  ineiples  and  law.  His  cliarges  lo  jurors  wine  inod 
els  of  excellence  in  the  elearncss  and  impartiality 
with  vvhieh  they  iiresented  the  ]iroveu  lads  anil  the 
law  bearing  upon  them.  IJetiilng  from  the  beneh, 
Judge  Harris  went  to  Europe,  where  he  reiiiaiiieil  ab- 
sent a  year  in  foreign  travel,  lieturning  home  in 
|8li|,  h'e  was  elected  to  llie  senate  of  the  United 
Stales,  siieceeding  Williain  H.  Seward,  and  in  coiii- 
pelilion  for  the  election  with  Williain  M.  Evarts  and 
Horace  Oreiley.  In  tile  .senate  chamber,  his  splen- 
did personal  appearance,  dignified  manner  and  his 
recognized  abilities,  made  him  a  prominent  figure. 
He  was  placed  upon  the  cmnmitlees  on  foreign  rela- 
tions and  the  judiciary  and  the  select  joint  eoniniit- 
tee  on  the  southern  states.  During  the  [leriod  of  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  he  cj  jrted  great  influence,  be- 
ing the  intimate  and  truste  friend  of  Fresident  Lin- 
coln, He  raised  a  regiment  of  cavaliy  which  was 
called  after  his  name.  In  18(i7  the  term  of  ,Senator 
Harris  expired,  and  he  was  elecled  to  the  state  coii- 
slitiilional  convention  of  that  year,  being  the  second 
time  that  he  had  received  this  honor.  Upon  the  ad- 
journment of  the  convention,  Mr.  Harris,  who  had 
been  in  public  oflice  for  twenty-three  years,  gained 
for  the  first  time  release.  IIa,viiig  been  connected 
with  the  Albany  I;aw  School  from  its  organization  in 
]8,')0,  lie  now  aece))ted  the  appointment  of  professor  of 
equity,  jurisprudence  and  praelice,  and  settled  down 
on  his  farm  at  Loiidenville,  near  Alliany,  devilling 
hi  nisei  r  wholly  to  his  lectures  in  the  school  u]>  to  the 
time  of  his  decease.  His  leclures  were  cmiiiently 
successtiil  and  |)o|Milar,  and,  if  anything,  enlianced 
his  repiitalioii.  Senator  Harris  was  for  many  years 
jircsiihait  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Union  College. 
He  was  also  president  of  thi'  Albany  Medical  t'ol- 
lege  and  a  member  of  tlie  board  of  trustees  of  Vas- 
sar  College,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Hoches- 
ter  University  and  its  flrst  anil  only  chancellor.  Fora 
loiiLT  time  he  held  the  ollice  of  deacon  in  the  Emman 
iiel  church  in  Albany  and  was  also  jiresident  of  the 
Ameiican  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  ;\Ir.  Harris 
left  a  willow,  two  sons  and  biiir  daughters.  Col. 
"Williain  Hamilton  Harris,  the  eldest  son,  served 
thirteen  years  ill  the  U.  S.  army,  and  was  honorably 
discharged  at  his  own  request.  He  seltled  in  (leve- 
land,  O.,  where  he  has  since  br-cii  engaged  in  various 
railroading,  milling,  manidact  ining  and  commercial 
eiiterjirises.  (Japt.  Ira  Harris,  aiiolher  son,  served 
ten  years  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  resigned  his  commissioQ 
and  eiigai;cd  in  the  iron  manufacturing  business  in 
l\aieias  Cit\',  Mo.  Then'  are  also  four  daii'-dilftrs. 
Mv.    Harris'  died    in    Albany,  N.  Y.,   Dec.   2,'  1875. 
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sailiiin'  from  Boston, 


pbael   Senimes    did 


PORTER,  David  Dixon,  admiral  U,  S.  navy, 
\va,s  liorn  at  Chester,  Pa.,  .]\ine  S,  181:1  He  was'a 
son  of  Com.  David  Porter,  and  l)elonoed  to  a  family 
which,  through  live  generations,  have  served  the 
country  on  tlie  ocean.  Before  the  revohition  Alex- 
ander Porter  wa.s  in  command  of  a  merchant  ship 
and  during  that  war  his  son, 
David,  was  captain  succes- 
sively of  the  privateers  De- 
light and  Aurora,  and  at  its 
f  ''^'''fflk  close    was     commissioned    a 

i^K.        WMfflH  sailing-master   in   the    U.    S. 

r-SSk        -xMWamWJi  ^.^^,^      yYxh    two   sons,    John 

and  Da\'id,  were  both  offi- 
cers in  the  navy.  .John 
reached  the  rank  of  com- 
mander and  David  was  the 
renowned  commodore  who 
achieved  such  distinction  in 
our  war  with  Tripoli,  and 
later  with  Great  Britain.  In 
the  war  of  181'.3  he  was  the 
terror  of  Briti.sh  commerce. 
On  the  shi|i  Essex  he  made 
even  greater  havoc  of  their 
merchant  marine  than  Ra- 
witli  ours  during  the  civil 
war.  His  career  in  his  famous  ship  Essex  made 
him  a  popular  hero.  After  the  war  he  cruised 
against  the  pirates  who  infested  the  West  Indies, 
but  having  punished  with  some  severity  the  author- 
ities of  one  of  the  islands  that  had  insulted  his  flag, 
he  was  ordered  home  and  tried  by  a  court-nuirtial 
wliieli  convicted  him  of  having  transcended  his 
aiuhority,  and  sentenced  him  to  a  suspension  of  six 
months.  Indignant  and  disgusted  with  this  un- 
merited punishment,  he  threw  up  his  commission, 
and  joined  tiie  mivy  of  Mexico.  Com.  Porter  had 
six  sons,  four  of  wliom  were  officers  in  the  U.  S. 
army  or  navy:  William  D.,  Tiieodoric,  Hamilton, 
Thonuts.  David  D.,  and  Henry  Ogden.  Hamilton 
died  in  1824and  Thomas  in  1830;  Henry  Ogden.who 
was  executive  officer  of  the  Hatteras  when  she  was 
sunk  by  the  Confederate  cruiser  Alabama,  died  in 
Baltimore  in  1869;  Theodoric  was  the  first  American 
officer  killed  in  the  Mexican  war  (1846),  falling  in 
an  engagement  with  tiie  enemy's  cavalry  ncai'  Fort 
Brown,  on  the  Hio  Grande,  while  serving  onascnut- 
ing  expedition, as  secoml  lieutenant  of  the  4th  U.  S. 
infantry.  The  two  wiio.se  names  w-=re  reserved 
for  lasting  fame  were  David  Dixon  and  William 
David.  David  Dixon  Poiter  served  continuously  for 
sixty  two  years  in  the  U.  S.  navy  and  attained  a 
higher  rank  in  it  than  any  cjther  officer,  excepting 
only  David  G.  Farragut.  True  to  hereditary  tra- 
ditions he  took  t(j  the  water  at  a  very  early  age, 
serving  with  his  father  when  but  eleven  yeais  old  in 
the  latter's  cruise  against  the  West  India  pirates. 
Two  years  later,  when  Com.  Porter  joined  the 
Mexican  navy,  he  secured  a  midshipman's  commis- 
sion for  his  son  David,  and  the  lad  served  through- 
out the  Spanish  war  with  distinguished  credit, 
under  his  near  kinsman,  Capt.  David  H.  Porter, 
wdio  had  also  joined  the  Mexican  navy.  His  career 
in  this  service^  however,  lasted  but  a  little  more  than 
a  year.  It  came  to  an  end  when  Capt.  Poller  in 
the  armed  brig  Guerrero  attacked  off  the  coast  (.if 
Cuba,  two  Spani.sh  warships  which  were  convoying 
a  fleet  of  merchant  vessels.  The  smoke  and  din  of 
the  conflict  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  Spaniards  a 
sixty-four  gun  frigate  and  after  a  desperate  tight  in 
which  Capt.  Porter  and  eighty  of  his  men  were 
killed  the  Guerrero  was  forced  to  strike  her  colors. 
The  fourteen-year-old  midshipman  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  confined  in  the  guardship  at  Ha\-ana  biit 
he  was  soon  released  and  permitted  to  return  l(.)  this 
country  where  on  Feb.  3,  1829  be  was  commis- 
II. -7. 


sioned  a  midshipman  in  the  U.  S.  navy.  Then 
began  his  service  of  sixty-two  years  which  for  effec- 
tive and  brilliant  achievement  it  is  hard  to  parallel 
in  luival  annals.  His  first  twelve  years  i.l'  service 
were  not,  however,  noteworthy.  Tliev  were  passed 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  government  coast 
survey,  where  he  had  no  opportuiuty  to  distin'oiisji 
liim.self,  and  it  was  Feb.  27,  1841,  before  hchad  won 
a  lientcnaney.  Then  he  served  for  a  time  in  the 
frigate  Congress  in  the  Brazilian  waters,  made  a 
tour  of  duty  in  connection  with  the  naval  observa- 
tory, and  went  on  a  confidential  errand  to  Ihiyti. 
The  Mexican  war  gave  him  a  better  opportunity  "for 
the  display  of  energetic  action.  He  was  eiiL;ai;ed  in 
e\-ery  conflict  on  the  coast  an<l  e\-erywhere  he  I'ouLiht 
with  dash  and  determination.  As  captain  of  the 
Spitfire  he  took  \y.\n  in  the  actions  at  Vera  Cruz  ami 
Tus|>au,  and  he  held  connnand  of  the  naval  rendez- 
vous at  New  Crlc-ms.  The  IMexican  war  over,  lie 
applied  for  and  obtained  a  fiu'lough,  during  wl'iich 
for  four  years  he  C(.)mnianded  the  mail  steamers 
Panama  and  Geoi-gia  which  plied  between  Xew 
York  and  the  isthuuis  of  Darien,  Araoui;-  his  ex- 
ploits at  this  period  was  that  of  running  the  steamer 
Crescent  City  iiUo  the  harbor  of  Havana  during  the 
excitement  in  relation  to  the  ship  Back  ^VaITior. 
The  Spanish  go\ei-mnent  had  refused  to  jiernut  any 
U.  S.  vessel  to  enter  that  port,  but  running  directly 
under  the  shotted  guns  of  ]\Ioro  Castle.  Porte'r 
■ndieu  ordered  to  halt  replied  that  he  carried  the 
U.  S.  flag  and  the  Xj.  S.  mail  and  by  the  Eternal  he 
should  enter  the  harbor  of  Havana.  This  he  was 
permitted  to  do  because  the  Spaniards  thought  it 
not  prudent  to  fire  upon  him.  Up  to  this  period 
Porter's  life  had  been  active  and  full  of  exciting  ad- 
venture, but  it  was  not  until  the  civil  war  that  there 
came  to  him  the  opportunities  for  which  he  was 
fitted  by  his  life-long  training.  No  man,  whatever 
his  natural  endowments,  could  have  accomplished 
what  either  Porter  or  Farragut  did,  unless  prepared 
for  the  task  by  a  special  training  ;  and  it  is  a  .singu- 
lar fact  that  both  these  distinguished  seamen  received 
their  education  from  the  old  hero  who  was  the 
father  of  one  of  them.  He  adopted  Farragut  when  he 
was  an  orphan  boy  of  but  nine  j'cars,  gave  him  the 
same  treatment  he  gave  his  own  sons,  secureil  for 
him  the  commission  of  midshi|unan  and  had  him 
under  his  personal  commaud  during  the  entire  second 
war  with  England.  In  effect  both  Admira's  Far- 
ragut and  Porter  were  reproductions  of  Com.  Porter, 
but  they  were  the  old  commodore  multiplied  by 
two  and  aided  by  all  the  appliances  of  modern  war- 
fare. On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  David  D. 
Porter,  then  a  lieutenant,  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Powhatan,  and  ordered  to  secure  Fort 
Pickens,  Peusacola,  Fla.,  to  the  Union.  After  faith- 
fullv  performing  this  duty,  he  was  sent  in  pursuit  of 
the  "Confederate  cruiser  Sumter,  which  he  vainly 
cha.sed  for  10,000  )niles.  While  blockading  the 
southwest  pass  of  the  Mississippi  delta,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  entering  the  river  and  capturing  New 
Orleans,  and  on  his'return  to  Washington  suggested 
the  plan  to  Sec.  Welles.  So  favorably  was  the  de- 
partment impressed  with  his  representations  that  he 
might  easily  have  gained  command  of  the  expedi- 
tion, but  himself  propo.sed  Farragut  for  the  post, 
and  after  having  convinced  the  authorities  of  his 
loyalty  and  fitness  for  the  conuiiand,  despite  his 
Boulhern  birth,  was  dispatched  to  New  York  to 
offer  it  to  him.  Farragut's  answer  was:  "l  will 
take  it  if  you  go  along"— a  proposition  which  Por- 
ter accepted  with  delig'ht.  He,  accordingly,  joined 
the  fleet  with  twenty'one  schooners,  each  carrying 
a  IH-iiich  mortar,  and  the  whole  convoyed  by  five 
war  SI  earners.  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  was  given  com- 
miind  of  the  co-operating  land  forces.  With  this  mor- 
tal' fleet,  Com.  Porter,  in  the  spring  of  1863,  nuide  his 
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meraorahlo  attack  on  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,     Porter,  and  on  Farragufs  deatli  in  1870  P.,,  ler  .sue- 
the  rivrr  (h'tcnscs  of  Xcw  Orleans.      F(.r  six   days     cecded   linn  as  admiral,  it   licmg  provided  that  tlje 


and  ni"lils   lie   l».nibar(h'd  tlie  forts,  discliariiinL'  at  grade  should  lapse  at  his  death.      His  la.st  duty  in  the 

thran  iH.  l.ss  than  IC.  SOI)  shells      Then  occiiiTed  the  civil  war  was  in  forcing  his  way  up  the  James  river 

faniniis  livrr  (iudil  and  runiiin-  of  llie  forts  liv  Far-  as  far  as  City  Point,  Prince  George  co.,  Va,,   where 

■  ,.   ^;,i|,.,i    up    I,,    Xi.-\v    Orleans    and  with  a  fleet  of  gunboats  he   jiarticipated  in  the  final 

I-  piissed  till-  Inrls  on  April  v;4tli,  and  operations  against  Ricliniond.     Tlie  night  before  the 

urrrnde:cd   ii.  Purii-r  and  his  evaciiatinn.  "April  2,   1805,   he    opened    fire  at  long 


fa 

I'a^-llt .     w  lien     I 

ea|itnivd  il.      11 

four   d.iNs   latir   Ihi-y 

rnurtar  ilmilla.      The    iie.\t    ciaispirii..u. 

Cum.      Porter    was     iu    the    opi 


Pi.rti-r  reeeiv 
command   of    the    ^[ississifipi    sipiiidiun    as    aeli 
rcar-a' 
ve-s.-ls    to    manv    times    that    niniil 


i-r\ii  T    111  raniic  on  the  enemy's  works  along  the  river,  and  the 

lll,il^    11],., n    lie-  nni,e  nf  Ihe  cannonade,  being  interpreted  by  Rear- 

.■\Ii"i-sipiii     bi-  Adm.  Raphael  Semnies  to  indicate  tlie  advance  of 

m,.,ii  Nrw  Or  llie  Federal   fleet,   caused  him   to  order  the  de.struc- 

Icaii^aiid  \"ie'ks-  tinn    nf  all  the    vessels  under  his  command.     Two 

biiru.   Hi-  Imiiii-  da\-s  lalcr,    Pnrter  accompanied   Pres.   Lincoln  iiilo 

b.ardinent  nf  Ihe-  Rieliiimnfl  in  triumph,  liaving  penetrated  the  length 

A'irksbiir'i- fnits  of  till-  liver  with  his  smaller  gunboats.     Adm.  Por- 

eiiabh-d    Farra-  ter  1  liiis  |irae(ically  ojiened  and  ended  the  naval  jiart 

n|,i        to       )iass  fif  Ihe  civil  war;  having  fired  the  fir.st  gun  at  Pensa- 

tlicm.     and     be  cnla,    April   17,    1801.    and    almost   the   last,   in  llie 

sa^•s  in    bis    re  vieiniu- of  Richmond,  in  180o.    (Jn  Sept.  0,  ISC';,  he 

p('in      of      .luiir  ^vas   a|i|iniiited  siipeiinlendent    of    llie    L".  S     Naval 

:Vt.  ise.-j:    "The  Aeadi-iny,    Annapolis,    .Md,,    anil   continued   in   that 

iiinrlar      tlntilla  olfiei-  iin'l  11  Dec.  1,   18fji:t.      Here  bis  great  executive 

lia\e  neverdniie  abiliiy  and  wide  exiierience  in  the  needs  of  practical 

biiiir       servici-  naval  equipment  were  of  the  greatest  service  in  the 

than    at    Vicks-  ii|ibiiildiiig     and    enlargement    of    the    insliliilion. 

ImiV'j-."     In  Si'|i-  ]\Ieaiiliiiie.  in   18f)G,  be    was   commissinned    by  Pres. 

Ii-inliei-,  lwi)2,  Johnson  lo  arrange  a  lease  of  bainana  bay,  San 
DniiiiiiLin,  and  the  adjacent  territory,  on  the  basis  of 
a  bnniis  nf  s;200,000. '    lie  was,  however,   unable  to 

il,  the  fli-et  beiuL'  inen;i~nd  fi-nin  twhe  cnnelinlr  Ihe   negoti.itiniis   on   account  of  the  olisii- 

fiirnisli-  ii;icy  nf  tljc  Dondiiicaii  government,  and  the  project 

iUL'    the    ordinary    river    steamers    willi    lojiis    and  ^v;is.  iiei;nnliiigly,  abandnned.    After  his  resignation  in 

proteclive    armor.       With   eight    of    these    vessels  isr,;),  hi-  \\a- (■nniiniiniisly  reiained  on  special  duly  in 

Porter,      earlv     in     1863,     co-operated     with     Gi-n  tin-  iiav\- di-|iartmenl  iiiilil  1H!)0.    He  wrote  a  "  Lile  nf 

Sherin'ari     in"  the     lediiction     of     Arkansas     Post,  Cnni.   I)a\id  I^irli.-r'  in  IHT."!,    and   Ihe   "Hislory  nf 

silenciiu:    the-    tire    of    the    fort    ami    pnunding    the  tin- Xa  \y  in  the  War  of  I  be  Itebellinn,  "  in  1887,  which 

bomb-proofs  into  fragments.     On  tin-  ni'jlit  of  April  is   siill    n-gaided    as   an   aiilhority    on    the   siibji'et, 

lOtb.  in  the  .same  year,  he   ran  the   Vii  ksbiirg  bat-  and  has  bi-i-n  widely  quoti;il.      His  other  woiks  aie 

teries  witfi  his  fleet,  and  altboiigb  i-vi-iy  one  of  his  "  Allan  Dale  and  Robert   le  Dialile  "  (IHH,");;   "  Inci- 

ships  were  struck  by  shot  from  tlie  foifs  niinn  of  Iheiii  deiiis    and    Aiiecdnles    nf    ihe    (ivil    A\'ar  "    (188")): 

were-    raatea-ially  dauiaL''ed.      Iji-ing    tln-n     south     of  "Haiiy  .Marline  "( li^HOj,  and   iiiiinernus  essays  and 

Vii;k-burL'    111'   altacki.-d,  in    conjuinl  ion    \\  it  h    'jmi.  re|inii»  nf  great  value  and   inlen-sl.      It   is  said  Ihat 

<Traiit.  lb'-  i-nninv's  works  at    (liand  fiiilf,  briii^in^  he  i's(i-niiied  his  novels  more  bigblN'  than  all  his  ni  her 

ti.r   brar   ,a_'.iinst  i  In-ui  i-i'jlity-oin'   pinris  of    artill'-ry  lileiai}'  w  nrk,   "  more  even,  jierbaiis,  than  his  iirole.s- 

and  ^iininiiiLi  tle-ir  liato-rins       Wlmn  Viek-buri:  had  siniial  ii.-nnwij, "  and.  as  an  indication  of  their  merit, 

tinallv  surri-irh-nd    be    rim-ivi-d    for    these    services  it   may   be    mentioned    that  bis    "Allan    Dare"  was 

till'   thank-  of   eniiL'i"--    and  also  a  commission  as  dramatized  and  successfully  ineseiited  on  tlie  stage. 

reai--admii-al.      I!ut  .Vdiniral   Porli-r  was  to  perform  Adm.  Porter  was  married,  March  11,  18,39,  to  Geor- 

anntln-r  iirnal   achii-\-e-iiii-iit   lii-ion-  the  close  of  the  gia  Ann,  daughter  of   Com,  Daniel  Tod   Pallersnn, 

-ivar      Lain  in  Isail,  ImbiL'"  1  beu)  in   cominaiid  of   the  who  commanded  the  naval  forces  co-operaliiig  with 

Nnrib     .\tlantin     IjlonkadiiiL'"     squadron,     he    was  Gen,   Jackson  at   the   battle   of   New    Cirleans,  and 

nrdi-n-'l  In  r(..nijnr,-ite  \vith  (.b-n.  Huller  in  the  reduc-  .sister  of  C'apt.  Carlile  P.  Patterson,   superintendent 

tinu  nf  Fnii  Fishi-raiK)  till.-  .jiber  drfenses  of  "\Vil-  of  the  U.  S.  coast  survey  (1874-81).     Tliey  had  four 

mimrtnii,    X     C.     On    the-  iiiLdit  of  Dee.    24,  1804,  sons:    Maj.    Es.sex    Porter,    U.S  A.,   retired;    C'apt, 

he  bi-L':iii  a  trniiH-ndous  Ijoinbardnii'iit    of   the  fort  Carlile  P.  Porter,  of  the  U.  S.  marine  corps;  Lieut, 

wiib  ;(  Hnni  of  tliirly-lf  ve  ve--i:ls,  ti\-e  of  which  were  Theodoric  Porter,  U.S.X.,aiid  Richard  Porier;  and 

irnnrlads,    and    in    afmut    an    liniir   its    Loms  were  two  daughters,  the   elder,  wife  of   C'apt,   Leavilt  C, 

silenced,     Ibiwi-vi-r,  Gnn.  Ibii h-r  concliidi.'d,  after  a  Logan,    F.S.X.,  and   the   younger,  wife  of  Charles 

reconnni--aiii-i',  iliat  the  uiaks  \vr\i-  not  materially  H.   Campbell.      Adm.    Porier    died    at  Ills  home  iu 

injured  and  rnuld   not   bn  eairind   by  assault.     He,  "Washiiuilnn,  D.  C,  Feb.  13,  1891. 
tb'i-n.-fnrn.  mlui-iiel  in  Hainpinn  Rn:iiis;  but  .\dnjiral         PORTER,    David,    iia\al    officer,    was   born    in 

Porti-r,  who  wa-  nf  a  dilfnnaii    f)|.iiiini].    a-kerl  per  Boslnii,    .Mass.,    Feb.    1,     1 7sb.      His     fallirr.     Capt, 

mi~-ion  of  tla-  L'nvi-rniuent   in   ii-m-w  ihe  attack.      It  David  Poller,  commanded  one  nf  the  ve-scb  (■.ajiinis- 

wa-    LOvi-n.  and   on   Jan.    I."),    lsi;,"j,    wiili    forty-four  sinned  by  Gen.  Washington  tn  inleieeiit  Biili-h  siip- 

vc.--.-b   in   a  rur\'nd  lini',  and  roinli-en  more  lj(-ld  in  ply  shiji-,  fnrmiiig  tlie  nucleus  ol' the  Anieiican  navy. 


re~i.'iAa-, 
fnrl.  di 
sih-nniii 
tlimu  11 


■d  a  tcrriiilc   hoiiih:iri 
■    i-iiniiiv    mlo    ilmii' 
ill-   a.nd    di~;iiniinl  iir^ 
lime  tim  no  oiii'i-a.lij 


Ci-n    'l'i-rr\'  \\"as  n-i-ifp,-  li 
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un 

wa-  -n  wr-ak  that  it  si  ur'-iidn|r-i|  a  fo-i' ;t  I 
fightiiu:  l"nr  this  -.-rvinr-  ,\dmii:il  I'nr 
receivi-d  tb"-  llianks  of  coiilo'<--s       Wli'ii   i 


cut   of  llie  He  afti.-iwaid  commanded  the  Delight,  six  guns,  and 

'nnfs,  tin:  .\iiinia,  len  guns,  tilted   out   by  the  Americans  , 

ly  of  and  inward  Ihe  end  of  the  war  was  appointed  sailiiig- 

fni'ce  niasiia- in   Ihe-   navy,  a   po.st   filled   by   him  until   his 

--anil  the  fort  death  at  .Xew  fjrle'ans,  in  1808.     Both  his  sons,  John 

w  bniirs'  aiel  li;ivid,  wen;  early  inured  to  the  hardships  of  a 

■y   'rai'in  sailm  -  lilr   in   ;  he   navy;  the   former   die-d   iu   1831, 

I-  ■j-r:idi-s  b:ivi:iM  ri-i-ii  lo  the  r;uik  of  comiiiander.    David  Por- 


of  L'-enerid  and  lieutenant-L'-eni-ral  wnre  awarded  to  O-r  u  ;i-,  in  April,  1798,  appninleil  iniilshipman  on  the 
Cjrant  :ind  Sbi-rnian  after  the  war  those  of  admiral  friLfaU-  ( 'nn-iellation,  and  saw  his  first  active  service 
and   viee  admiral  were   be-towed   on   Farragut  and     under  her  brave  commandi-r,  Thomas  Truxtun.  in 
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the  famous  battle  witb  Hie  French  ship  L'Insurgente, 
Feb.  9,  1799,  which  resuUed  in  complete  victory  for 
the  American.     Porter  received  lionorable  mention 
and  an  award  on  this  occasion.    Before  bis  twentieth 
birthday  he  had  received  his  commission  as  lieuten- 
iint,  and  was  assigned  to  the  schooner  Experiment,  of 
me  West  India  squadron,  in  which,  during  a  service 
of  a  little  over  a  year,  he  participated  in  several  suc- 
cessful actions  with  pirates.     Then,  transferred  to 
the  Mediterranean  squadron,   under  Com.   Dale,  he 
entered  service  in  the  war  with  Tripoli.     His  first 
action  was  one  of  three  hours'  duration  between  the 
schooner  Enterprise  and  a  cruiser  of  fourteen  guns  ; 
and,  next  year,  in  the  frigate  New  Yorli,  of  Com. 
Morris'  squadron,  he  was  detailed   to  command  boat 
expeditii)ns  to  enter  the  harbor  and  destroy  the  sliip- 
piug  of  the  enemy.    He  succeeded  in  destroying  sev- 
eral feUiccas  and  taking  numerous  prisoners, although 
himself  captured  with  the  frigate   Philadelphia,  in 
October,  1803,  and  imprisoned  in  Tripoli  until  the 
close  of  the  war.     During  the  next  feiv  years  he  was 
attached  to  various  ships,   principall}'  in  the  home 
squadron;  la  April,   1806,   he  attained  the  rank  of 
commander  ;  in  1808  he  succeeded  his  father  as  sail- 
ing-master at  the  iS"ew  Orleans  naval  station,  and  in 
July,   1811,  was  assigned  to  the   command   of  the 
frigate  Essex,  thirty-two  guns.    The  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  1813  found  him  stationed  with  his  ship  at 
New  York,  and  he  set  sail  from  that  port  late  in  July, 
with  orders  to  crui.se  in  pursuit  of  the  British  sliips 
that  were  harrj^ing  the  American  coast.     On  Aug. 
13th  they  fell  in  witli  the  sloop-of-war  Alert,  whicli, 
thinking  to  make  an  easy  prey  of  the  Essex,  wel- 
comed her  witli  a  furious  broadside.     The  Essex  re- 
turned the  fire  with  so  good  effect  that  in  seven  min- 
utes the  Englishman  had  shipped  seven  feet  of  water 
and  struck  his  flag.     This  was  the  first  prize  cap- 
tured   in    the    war.     During   the    succeeding    few 
weeks  they  sighted  several  warships,  but   had   no 
further  engagements.     In  October  Porter  received 
orders  to  join  Baiubridge's  squadron  at  Port  Praya, 
at   Sau    iago,    or   at   one    of   several    other    desig- 
nated   places.     The   events  of  the   war,    however, 
had  so  modified  the  commodore's  plans  that  Porter 
failed  to  meet  him,  and  was  obliged  to  consult  his 
own  judgment  as  to  the  destination  of  his  vessel. 
After  revolving  various  plans,  he  finally  determined 
to  take  his  ship  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  and,  as  far  as 
po.ssible,  destroy  the   extensive  British  whaUng  in- 
terests  there.     He,   accordingly,    forced   a   passage 
around  Cape  Horn  in  the  midst  of  a  succession  of 
fierce  storms,   wdnch   again  and   again   drove   him 
back,  and  eariy  in  February,  1813,  entered  the  Paci- 
fic ocean.     Among  his  earliest  and    most  important 
captures  was  the  Peruvian  privateer  Nereyda,  with 
the  crews  of  two  American  whalers.     The  captives 
be  added  to  the  complement  of  his  own  ship,  and 
de.stroyed  the  entire  armament  of  the  Peruvian  be- 
fore setting  him  at  liberty.  From  that  time  for  several 
months  he  attacked  and  captured  numerous  British 
whalers,  several  of  which  he  equipped  for  fighting, 
and  added  to  his  forces  until  he  at  one  time  had  a 
fleet  of  uiue  vessels  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
E.ssex.     Among  these  was  the  remodeled  Georgiaua, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  Essex  Junior  and  placed 
her  in  command  of  Lieut.  John  Downes.     His  oper- 
ations extended  over  so  wide  a   range  that  British 
fi-igates  were  finally  sent  out  to  apprehend  him,  and 
hearing  of  this  fact,  he  made  haste  to  put  up  for  re- 
pairs in  the  harbor  of  Nukahiva,  Marquesas  islands, 
sub.sequeutlv  immortalized  in  the  romances  of  Her- 
man Melville.     Here  he  found  the  natives  friendly 
and  hospitable  ;  but  some  act  or  other  of  the  Ameri- 
can seamen  suddenly  inflamed  the  wariike  Typees, 
who  formed  a  plot  to  murder  all  hands.  Porter,  with 
his  usual  promiJtuess,  mustered  his  forces,  aud  cross- 
ing over  the  mountains  with  almost  incredible  hard- 


ships and  dangers,  descended  upfin  t'-^e  Typee  vil- 
lages,   burned   and   laid    waste  on    all    sides,    thus 
etiectually  securing  peace  and  safety  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  stay.     Having  completed  his  repairs, 
he  .set  sail  from  the  bay  of  Typee  in  December,  1813, 
and  arrived  at  Valparaiso  on  Jan.   13th  following. 
Here  he  heard  that  the  British  frigate  Phabe,  thirty- 
six  guns,  was  daily  expected,  and,  confident   of   his 
own  strength,  determined  to  await  her.     At  length, 
early  in  February,  she  arrived,  accompanied  by  the 
sloop  of-war  Cherub,  twenty  guns,  both  ships  enter- 
ing the  harbor  flj'ing  flags  inscribed  :  "  God  and  our 
C'onntry — British  sailors'  best  rights — Traitors  offend 
them."     Porter  immediately  hoisted  at  the  mizzen- 
top,  "God,  ourCountiy  and  Liberty — Tyrants  offend 
them."     After  taking  on  supplies  the  Englishmen 
cruised  around  outside   the  harbor   for  six  weeks, 
steadily  avoiding  all  overtures  from  Porter  to  fight 
him  singljT,  and  evidently  determined   to  make  his 
own   act   the   occasion   of   his    certain   destruction. 
Finally,   on  March   28th,  Porter,  tired  of  waiting, 
made  sail  and  stood  out  of  the  harbor  ;  but  scarcely 
had  he  cleared  the  headlands  of  the  Point  of  Angels, 
when  a  sciuall  struck  him,  carrying  away  his  main- 
top, and  with  it  several  of  his  men.    In  this  crippled 
condition  he  judged  it  inexpedient  to  put  to  sea,  al- 
though several  critics,  among  them  David  G.  Farra- 
gut,  then  a  mid.shipman  on  the  Essex,  have  declared 
that  such  a  course  would  have  re 
suited  in  his  escape;  and,  failing  in 
the  attempt  to  beat  back  into  port, 
he  anchored  within  three  miles  of 
the  city.     Although  the  law  of  na- 
tions long  since  agreed  to  regard 
this  distance  from  the  coast  as  the 
definite  limit   of  neutrality,    both 
British  ships  moved  down  on  the 
Essex  and  opened  fire.    This  Porter 
returned  at  first  with  so  great  effect 
as  to  compel  his  enemies  to  retire  for 
repairs;  but  the  Phojbe,  on  return- 
ing to  the  action,  opened  on  him  with 
her  long-range  guns  from  a  point 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  carronades. 
Porter  .saw  that  his  only  hope  now 
lay  in  the  desperate  chance  of  board- 
ing the  larger  of  his  adversaries, 
and  with  th'is  hope  bore  down  on 
her  with  the  little  sail  he  could  still 
manage.  Furious  cannonading  on  both  sides  succeeded 
this  move,  but  the  Englishman  kept  steadily  away, 
and  the  E.s.sex,  hulled  at  almost  every  shot,  soon  be- 
came a  helpless  wreck,  filled  with  de.ad  and  wounded 
seamen.     In  this  extremity  Porter  determined  to  run 
her  ashore  and   blow  her  up  ;  but  even  the  winds 
seemed  to  conspire  for  his  defeat,  for  when  almost 
on  the  beach  he  was  blown  back  within  range  of  the 
British  gnus.     8till  he  made  another  effort  to  board, 
only  to  subject  himself  to  repeated  raking  ;  then  let 
go  his  sheet  anchor  to  bring  his  broadside  to  bear 
again,  only  to  part  his  hawsers  in  the  effort,  and  kept 
up  a  steady  cannonade  until  his  ship  was  on  fire,  his 
boats  shot  away,  and  but  seventy-five  men  out  of 
33.5  left  effective  for  duty.     Only  in  this  extremity 
did  he  consent  to  haul  down  his  colors,  after  an  un- 
paralleled combat  of  two  hours  aud  a  half,  in  couise 
of  which  bis  obstinate  bravery  won  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  and  respect  of  all  his  foes.     He  would 
have  gone  down  with  his  flag  flying,   but  for  the 
number  of  helpless  woimded  he  would  be  compelled 
to  drag  with  him  to  the  bottom.    In  his  report  to  the 
department  Porter  rendered  this  eminently  true  ver- 
dict on  the  fight  :  "We  have  been  unfortunate,  but 
not  disgraced. "     The  destruction  of  the  Essex  cost 
the  British  government  neariy  $3,000,000.     The  Es- 
sex Junior  brought  the  survivors  of  the  battle  to  the 
United  States,  iander  parole.     The   voyage  proved 
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iiiievcnl  fill  until,  'iff  Samly  Ilmik,  llie_y  fell  in  with 
till-  Biilisli  fiiL;'!ili'  Si'lui'ii,  whose  c'lpuin,  Nash  by 
liaiiic,  si-cnied  iiirliiii'd  In  exi  rcil  Ihe  .sirict  limits  of 
Ijis  ;iulliijiily  liy  i|ui;.sli()iiii]n'  lliu  valiilily  of  Porter's 
parole',  aud  raisin;;'  other  aiinoying  issues.  Porter, 
unwillin;,r  to  eontini;(;  pai'leyinir  with  this  person, 
slipped  away  at  inuht  in  one  of  the  whale-boats  of 
his  siiip,  and  landeil  at  lialiylon,  L,  L,  from  there 
makinij;  his  way  to  New  York  eity,  wliere  he  was 
most  euthusiustie-ally  wcdeonied.  After  tlie  close  of 
the  war  lie  was  for  ei^lit  years  (1815-23)  one  of  the 
rcijular  board  of  nav.al  coniniissionei's  in  Washing- 
ton, then  resiiiin'ng.  In  bS'24.  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  large  fleet  for  the  siippiessiiai  of  piracy  iiL 
the  Caribbean  si-a,  and  for  over  a  year,  he  added 
to  his  aln-ady  great  repnlalicai  by  a  vigorous  eru- 
saile,  driving  the  outlaws  from  nearly  all  their 
haunts,  and  destroying  or  ca]itiiring  large  lujmbers 
of  their  vessels,  ilaving  received  information  of  a 
pirate  rendezvous  at  Forardo,  Porto  Rico,  he  dis- 
patched the  jjcagle  to  investigate  the  report.  <-)n 
lauding,  iter  commander  was  thrown  into  piison  by 
the  Spatiish  authorities,  on  the  chariic  of  being  a 
pirate  himself,  and  C^oni.  Porter,  arriving  somewhat 
later,  demanded  ,a  priinijit  apolog\-  for  this  insult  to 
the  flag.  In  tliis  atflir  the  nav}-  ilepartmeut  judged 
that  he  had  e.\eeeded  liis  authority,  aud  a  court- 
marli.al,  called  to  investigate  the  case,  liaving  found 
him  guilty  of  :i  breach  of  iitternatioual  law,  he  was 
sentenced  to  stispensicjn  for  si.x  months.  Cjiu^raged 
by  this  obvious  injustiei;,  he  resigned  his  commission, 
and  in  August,  IH'M,  became  cf>miuander-iu-cliief 
of  the  Mexican  navy,  serving  through  the  Hispauo- 
Mexican  war,  and  theu  returning  tii  the  United 
States.  Later  he  was  apijoiuted  U.  S.  consul  to  the 
Barbary  Slates,  and  from  IHSl  until  liis  death  was 
charge  d'altaires  at  Constantinople.  He  wu'ote  two 
books:  "Journal  of  a  Cruise  Made  to  the  Pacifick 
Ocean  liy  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Es.sex,"  illustrated  with 
his  own  sketciies  (1833),  ami  "Constantinople  and  Its 
Euvirons"  (183ri).  Com.  Porter  had  three  sons,  wdio 
attained  rank  in  the  U.  S.  navy:  William  David, 
David  Di-xou  and  Henry  Cgden  Porter,  aud  he  en- 
joys the  distinction  of  liaviug  trained  the  only  two 
admiralsof  the  American  navy  (1899) — his  sou,  David 
D.  P(jrter,  and  his  foster-sou,  D.G.  Farragut.  He  died 
at  Pera.  a  suburb  of  Constantinople,  ilarch  3,  1843. 
PORTER,  William  David,  naval  orticer,  was 
born  in  New  Orleans,    La.,   March  10,  1809,  son  of 
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He  was  educated  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  in  Massachu.setts, 
where,  in  1833,  he  received  an 
appointment  as  midshiimiauin 
the  navy.  In  1833  he  attained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant ;  iu 
1*^43  he  was  assigned  to  the 
liome  squulron,  and  in  18oo 
\  IS  piarcil  on  the  "  re- 
sin ed  list  Being  restored 
to  K  tiM  iliit\  at  the  end  of 
I  lilt  \<  II-  with  the  rank  of 
I  oiiiin  null  1  111-  was  assigned 
I  I  llll  pKihi  sijiiadron,  where, 
II  till  oiitliii  ;ik  of  the  civil 
w  n  111  \  I  serviiiL'  on  the 
•■lo  .p  ol  \  ,1  SI.  Miirv's.  His 
fi-,11  le-.t  111-  loyalty  should 
be  siis|,eiteil.  Ol,  account  of 
,  ]iroiii|,i(.d  him  at  this  time  to  ad- 
I-  navy  de-|iartment  which  attracted 
■■:,  lieiiig  ordered  home,  he  was 
11  the  westeiii  di-partment,  under 
;e  task  was  to  open  the  3Iississippi 
He  was  at  this  time  assigned 
if  a  St.  Louis  ferry-boat,  which  be 
ran-form  into  a  gtmboat  within 
he  Work  not  being  fully  completed 


in  this  period,  he  seized  three  large  scows,  on  which 
were  imprmdsed  a  forge  and  car|)enter  shop,  and 
continued  calking  and  reiuforciiiL''  even  after  the 
vessel  had  seen  active  service.  'I'Ijc  result  was  one 
of  the  most  formidable  gunboats  of  the  civil  war  ; 
her  sides  protected  by  a  solid  timber  shield,  two  feet 
thick  ;  Iter  armament  one  10-inch  and  three  9-inch 
Dahlgrens,  two  riO-iioiind  I'ifles,  one  long  33pouiider, 
and  one  24pouiid  liowitzer  ;  Iter  tonnage  SOO.  The 
uame  Esse.x  was  given  to  this  ciiriou.s  structure,  and 
nobly  did  she  redeem  the  record  of  her  gallant  name- 
sake, which,  under  the  command  of  Porter's  father, 
was,  in  1813.  destroyed  by  I  he  British  ships  Phujbeand 
Cherub  outside  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso.  His  first  im- 
portant tight  was  at  Colum- 
liiis.  Ivy.,  the  highi-st  point 
on  the  .Mississi|)|ii  river  for- 
tified by  the  Confedeiales, 
where  the  Ksse.x,  willi  the 
gunboat  St.  Louis,  put  to 
iliglit  three  sleaniers  I  hat 
were  attempting  to  low  a 
batteiyup  t  In-  rive-r.  Later, 
in  the  attack  ou  Fort 
Ilenrj',  the  Essex  ]iroved 
au  efficient  aid  to  Foote's 
fleet,  and,  her  importance 
fjeing  recoiiiiized  I13'  the 
enemy,  she  been  me  the  tar- 
get of  an  especially  severe 
tire.  Porter,  however,  con- 
tident  of   the    streng:tlj  of 

his  vessel,  steamed  constantly  nearer  the  batteries, 
and  there  inaiiitained  so  constant  and  accurate  a  fire 
tliatwitljin  halfan  hourlie  had  dismounted  five  of  the 
Coiifedei'ate  guns.  During  the  action  he  fired  sev- 
enty-Hve  well-directeil  shots  into  the  enemy's  work.s. 
Finally,  a  32-pouud  shot,  entering  one  of  the  port-holes 
of  tljc  E.ssex,  penetrated  her  boiler,  causing  a  terrific 
overflow  of  steam,  wljicli  killed  or  seriou.sly  disabled 
twenty-uine  officers  aud  men.  Porter  Ijim.self  was 
severely  scalded,  at  first  supposed  to  be  fatally,  anrl 
his  eyesight  was  impaired  for  several  months.  Dur- 
ing this  enfoi'ced  delay  the  E.ssex  was  jiiit  in  the 
docks  at  St.  Louis,  where  she  was  lengthened  forty 
feet,  her  boilers  placed  lielow  the  water-line,  and  her 
armament  greatly  streiiglhened.  Porter  also  designed 
aud  superintended  the  construction  of  the  two  L'-im- 
boats  Fort  Henry  and  Choctaw.  On  July  13,  1803, 
he  rejoined  the  L".  S.  sipiadron,  nowunder  couiniaud 
of  Com.  Davis,  before  Vicksburg.  Here,  ou  Ihe 
morning  of  the  33d,  under  the  guns  of  the  forts,  he 
attacked,  single  handed,  the  foiinidafjle  rain  Arkan- 
sas, which  had,  some  days  previously,  passed  down 
the  river,  defying  the  broadsides  of  the  entire  Fed- 
eral fleet.  Her  sloping  sides  were  built  of  solid  lim- 
bers, nearly  two  feet  thick,  ami  covered  with  rail- 
road iron,  «liie|j  rendered  her  completely  impervi- 
ous to  any  guns  but  Dahlgrens.  Porter  steamed 
close  to  this  inonstcr,  aud  willi  his  9-iiielj  ballery 
literally  "  tore  up  her  iron  plaling  as  if  it  liad  beeu 
iiotliin-j-  but  so  much  pine  biiiiber."  The  shore  bat- 
teries, meanliine,  had  ceased  their  terrific  fire  for  fear 
of  striking  their  own  ship.  But  w  hen  Ihe  force  of  the 
river  current  had  carried  the  Essex  away  from  her  an- 
tagonist, the  fire  was  again  concentrated  on  her  with 
iiicreasiirj-  violence.  Portei-  thcti.  fearing  to  disable 
his  vi-ssel,  wilhdrew,  leaving  his  task  but  half  ac- 
complished. On  the  Olh  of  the  succeeding  month, 
after  participating  with  twootlier  gunboats  at  Batoa 
Rouge  in  the  succor  of  Gen.  Williams,  wdio  was  being 
hotly  pursued  by  the  Coufederates,  under  Gen. 
Breckinridge,  Porter  proceeded  up  the  river  to  meet 
and  engage  the  Arkan.sas  again.  Although  one  of  her 
engines  was  badly  disabled,  tije  Confederate  steamed 
to  meet  the  P^s-i-x,  with  the  evident  intention  of  ram- 
ming her  ;    but  Porter,  with  a  ceaseless   fire  froir 
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his  9-iuch  Balilgrens,  pierced  lier  tlirough  and 
tbrougb,  finally  disabling  her  steering  gear  and 
driving  her  asliore.  Then,  no  longer  handicapped 
by  the  necessity  of  inanceuvring  liis  vessel  to  escape 
heing  run  down,  he  rapidly  completed  the  work  of 
destruction  and  set  the  vessel  on  tire.  Continuing 
thereafter  to  cruise  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vicks- 
burg  and  Port  Hudson,  where  he  harassed  the  build- 
ing of  works  as  much  as  possible,  he  reached  Natchez 
on  Sept.  1st,  in  pursuit  of  two  tran.sports  loaded  with 
cattle  and  supplies.  There  a  boat  filled  with  her 
sailors  having  been  fired  on  from  ambush,  the  Essex 
bombarded  the  city  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  On 
the  6th,  after  a  brief  tour  of  in.spection  to  Vicksburg, 
he  returned  again  and  arranged  the  capitulation  of 
the  city,  and  on  tlie  following  day  had  a  brief  pas- 
sage at  arms  with  the  batteries  at  Port  Hudson.  Ar- 
riving at  New  Orleans,  he  found  a  special  order  from 
the  president,  creating  liimconunodore,  a  recognition 
of  his  gallant  services  that  even  the  navy  advisory 
board  liad  failed  to  accord  him.  It  came'  none  too 
soon — it  was  a  veritable  crowning  of  his  career — for, 
already,  worn  with  disease,  he  petitioned  to  be  re- 
lieved from  duty  that  he  uright  seek  medical  attention 
in  the  East.  After  several  months  of  continued  suf- 
fering, he  died  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York 
city,  ,May  1,  1804. 

ROWAN,  Stephen  Cleg-g-,  naval  ofHcer,  was 
born  near  Dublin,  Iieland,  Dec.  35,  1808.  His  par- 
ents came  to  the  United  States  when  he  was  a  child, 
and  settled  in  Ohio,  from  which  state  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  midshipman  in  the  navy  in  1836.  His  ini- 
tial cruise  was  ma<le  on  the  Vinceunes,  wliich,  be- 
tween 1837  and  1830,  under  Com,  Bolton,  was  the 
first  U.  S.  man-of-war  to  circiunnavigate  the  globe. 
From  1830  until  1833  he  was  on  duty  in  New'York 
city.  In  1833  he  was  promoted  to  be  passed  mid- 
shipman, and  dining  the  following  four  years  served 
in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  naval  operations  of  the 
Seminole  Indian  war.  In  1887  he  was  commissioned 
lieutenant,  and  in  1838  assigned  to  the  coast  survey. 
During  1843-46  he  was  attached  to  the  frigate  Dela- 
ware, crui.sing  in  Brazilian  waters,  and  later  to  the 
Ontario;  and  during  1846-48  was  executive  officer  of 
the  sloop  Cyane,  of  the  Pacific  squadron.  He  par- 
ticipated actively  in  the  naval  operations  of  the 
Mexican  war;  aided  in  the  capture  of  Monterey  and 
San  Diego;  served  under  Stockton  at  the  battle  of 
the  Me.sa,  where  he  was  wounded ;  led  a  night  attack 
on  the  outposts  of  Jlazatlan ;  was  present  at  the 
bombardment  of  Guaymas,  and  captured  twenty 
blockade  runners  and  "destroyed  a  number  of  gun- 
boats in  the  Gulf  of  California.  During  1850-53  he 
was  on  duty  as  inspector  of  ordnance,  and  organized 
that  department  in  the  Br(,ioklyn  navy  yard.  On 
Sept.  14,  1855,  be  was  promoted"  to  be  commander, 
and  for  some  time  commanded  the  store-ship  Relief. 
For  three  years  (1858-61)  he  was  again  on  ordnance 
duty  in  New  York  city.  In  .January,  1861,  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  steamship  Pawnee;  took 
her  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington  in  the  follow- 
ing month,  and  when  the  civil  war  opened,  declared 
for  the  Federal  cause.  For  a  time  the  Pawnee  was 
the  principal  naval  protection  of  Washington,  and  by 
order  of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  covered  the  landing  of 
Col.  Ellsworth's  command  at  Alexandria,  Va.  On 
May  35,  1861,  Rowan,  as  commander  of  the  Pawnee, 
attacked  the  Confederate  forces  wdio  were  erecting 
batteries  at  Acquia  creek,  but  hauled  off  after  being 
struck  nine  times.  He  accompanied  the  expedition 
under  Com.  Stringham  which  captured  the  torts  and 
garrisons  at  Hatteras  inlet,  and  later  destroyed  the 
fortifications  at  Ocracoke  inlet.  He  was  then  stic- 
ces.sively  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Brooklyn 
and  the  Delaware.  On  Feb.  7,  1863,  under  Golds- 
borough,  he  led  a  naval  flotilla  to  the  sounds  of 
North   Carolina,  and  on  the  following  dav  took  a 


leading  part  in  the  capture  of  Roanoke  Island.  Oa 
Feb.  9th  he  was  ordered  to  pursue  the  fleeing  Confed- 
erates into  Albemarle  sound,  and  on  Feb.  10th,  de- 
stroyed their  works  and  captured  their  fleet.  He 
also  passed  up  the  Pasquotank  river,  took  possession 
of  Elizabeth  city  and  Edenton,  and  efi'eclively  ob- 
structed the  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle  canal.  He 
conducted  several  other  expeditions  for  the  sub.iuga- 
tion  of  the  North  Carolina  coast,  and  when  Golds- 
borough  returned  to  Hampton  Roads  succeeded  liim 
in  command  of  the  fleet.  On  Feb.  10,  1862,  t:ninr. 
Rowan  co-operated  with  Gen.  A.  E.  Burnside  in  the 
capture  of  Winston,  on  March  13th  in  tlie  capture  of 
Newbern,  and  on  April  35th  in  the  capture  of  Beau- 
fort. This  completed  the  reduction  of  the  North 
Carolina  coast.  Comr.  Rowan  received  the  thanks 
of  congre-ss  for  his  signal  services,  and  on  .July  16, 
1863,  was  commissioned  as  captain,  and  as  a  reward 
for  distinguished  gallantry  pro- 
UKjted  to  be  commodore,  to  take 
rank  from  the  same  date.  When 
Adm.  Dahlgren  assumed  command 
of  the  South  Atlantic  blockading 
squadron.  Com.  Rowan  was  as- 
signed to  the  New  Ironsides,  which 
was  under  fire  fourteen  times  in 
Charleston  harbor,  and  in  three  ac- 
tions was  struck  133  times.  Dur- 
ing the  early  portion  of  1864,  Com. 
Rowan,  in  the  absence  of  Adm, 
Dahlgren,  was  in  command  of  the 
South  Atlantic  squailrou,  and  on 
.July  35,  1866,  was  promoted  by  .se- 
lection to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral. 
In  1866  and  1867  he  was  com- 
mandant of  the  Norfolk  navy  yard,  and  from  1868 
until  1870  was  connnander-in-chief  of  the  A.siatic 
squadron.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  vice-ad- 
miral in  1870  ;  was  commandant  of  the  New  York 
navy  yard  (1873-79);  president  of  the  board  of  naviil 
examiners  (1879-81)  ;  governor  of  the  n.aval  asylum 
at  Philadelphia  in  1881  ;  superintendent  of  the  naval 
obser%'atory  in  1883,  and  ch.airman  of  the  lightdiouse 
board  in  .January,  1883.  He  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  March  31,"  1890, 

STRINGHAM,  Silas  Hortorii  naval  officer, 
was  born  ii  iliddletown,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7,  1798 
and  entered  the  U.  S.  naval  service  as  a  midship- 
man, under  an  appointment  dated  June  19,  1810. 
His  first  service  was  with  Com.  Rodgers,  on  board 
the  frigate  Piesident,  from  1811  to  1815.  On  Dec. 
9,  1814,  Stringham  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant, 
and  the  following  year  was  transferred  to  the  brig 
Spark,  Capt,  Gamble,  which  formed  a  part  of  De- 
catur's squadron  in  the  Algerine  waters,  and  which 
helped  to  catch  an  Algerine  frigate.  In  1816,  while 
the  Spark  was  lying  at  Gibraltar,  Lieut,  Stringham 
performed  a  very  brave  act  in  saving  three  of  the 
crew  of  a  French  brig  which  had  capsized.  Three 
years  later  he  was  on  board  the  Cyane,  on  the 
African  coast,  on  the  lookout  for  slavers.  In  1831 
he  was  promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy  and  ordered 
to  the  Hornet,  on  the  West  India  station,  where  he 
captured  a  noted  pirate  and  slaver.  In  1835  he  was 
stationed  at  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard,  where  he  re- 
mained five  years,  at  the  end  of  wdiicli  time  he  was 
ordered  to  the  Peacock,  and  sent  out  in  search  of 
the  Hornet,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost. 
While  this  search  was  being  prosecuted  he  was  or- 
dered on  board  the  Falmouth,  and  sent  to  Cartha- 
geua.  From  1830  to  1836  Lieut.  Stringham  was  on 
shore  duty  and  with  the  Mediteri-anean  squadron, 
being  commissioned  commander  March  3,  1831.  In 
1837  he  was  in  command  of  the  Brooklyn  navy 
yiird,  and  in  1841  was  commissioned  captain.  In 
1842  Capt.  Stringham  commanded  the  frigate  Inde- 
Dcndence  of  the  home  squadron,  but  the  next  year 
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returned  to  tlie  navy  yard  at  Brooklyn,  where  he 
remained  until  l.s4(i,  wiieu  he  commanded  tlie  ship- 
of  tlie-liiie  Ohio,  of  tlie  Pacil3c  squadron.  During 
the  ilexieau  war  his  ship  took  part  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  Vera  Cruz.  Afterwards  for  a  time  Capt. 
Stringham  commanded  the  Brazilian  squadron,  but 
iu  ISol  took  charge  of  the  Gosport  uavy  yard.  Dur- 
ing the  three  foilowiiig  years  he  commanded  the 
Mediterranean  .sipiadron,  his  tlagsliip  being  the  ill- 
fated  Cumberland,  which  was  sunk  by  the  Cou- 
federate  ironclad  Virginia  (Merrimac),  iu  Hamp- 
ton Roads.  Ou  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
Capt.  iStringham  was  appointed  flag  ofiicer  of  the 
north  Atlantic  blockading  .squadron,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing August  was  given  command  of  the  naval 
forces  iu  the  attack  and  capture  of  forts  Clark  and 
Hatteras,  in  co-operation  with  the  land  forces  under 
Maj.-Oen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler.  The  garrison  of 
Fort  Hatteras  was  luider  command  of  Com.  Barron, 
who  had  been  for  nearly  fifty 
years  an  officer  iu  the  U.  S. 
navy,  and  at  one  time  in  com- 
maud  of  the  Wabash,  wdiich 
wa.s  now  attacking  him.  In  the 
end  he  surrendered  with  all  his 
othcers,  715  men,  1,000  stand  of 
arms,  75  kegs  of  powder,  five 
stand  of  colors,  31  cannon,  and 
provisions,  stores  and  cotton. 
This  victory,  the  first  after  the 
Federal  defeat  at  Bull  Run,  was 
hailed  with  enthusiasm  through- 
out the  Korth,  and  Stringham 
was  generally  lionized.  Later 
he  was  made  the  subject  of  abuse 
for  not  taking  his  Heet  into  the 
sound  and  continuing  his  vic- 
torious career  ;  but  it  was  after- 
ward learned  that  he  had  .sim- 
ply obeyed  orders,  which  were  to  return  immediately 
to  Fortress  Monroe  after  the  destiuetion  of  the  forts  ; 
and  l)e.sides,  his  vessels  drew  too  much  water  to  go 
over  the  bar.  In  the  following  month,  at  his  own 
request,  he  was  relieved  of  command,  as  was  gen- 
erally believed,  ou  account  of  this  unju.st  (jdium.  On 
July  l(j,  1863,  he  was  commissioned  rear-admiral. 
From  18G4  to  1867  he  commanded  the  Brooklyn  navy 
yard,  and  in  1871  became  portadmiral  of  New  York. 
He  continued  to  reside  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  there,  Feb.  7,  1876. 

WINSLOW,  John  Ancrum,  rear-admiral  U.  S. 
navy,  was  born  in  \\'ilmington,  X.  C,  Nov.  19,  1811. 
On  his  mother's  side  he  came  from  the  well-known 
Rhett  family  of  Charleston, 
and  on  his  father's  from  the 
best  Massachusetts  stock, 
being  the  seventh  generation 
from  .John  ^Vinslow,  brother 
of  Gov.  Edward  \Vinslow, 
governor  of  Plymouth  col- 
ony. His  father  was  .sent 
from  Boston  in  1807  to  estab- 
lish the  commercial  house  of 
John  Winslow  &  Co.,  at  Wil- 
ndngton,  N.  C,  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  the  boy,  with 
his  elder  brother,  was  sent  to 
Dedham,  Mass.,  and  placed 
in  charge  of  a  minister  to  be 
educated  in  preparation  for 
college,  which  the  elder 
brother  subsequently  entered ; 
^  but  Jolm  showed  such  an 
inclination  for  the  navy  that  at  the  .age  <jt  sixteen 
he  was  appointed  midshipman  under  elate  Feb.  1, 
18'27.  "Winslow  was  commissinned  as  lieutenant 
Dec.  9.  1839,  and  sent  to  Brazil  >m  board  the  Enter- 


]irise.  In  1842  he  was  ordered  to  the  steam-frigate 
Jlissouri,  which  was  sent  to  convey  Mr.  Gushing, 
minister  to  China,  to  his  post.  This  unfortunate 
vcs.sel  caught  fire  iu  the  harbor  of  Gibraltar  and 
was  destroyed.  Winslow  was  now  sent  back  by 
Cushing  with  dispatches  to  the  government  an 
nonneing  the  catastrophe,  whereupon  the  navy 
department  ordered  him  to  return  and  destroy 
the  wreck,  which  was  done  by  blowing  it  up  with 
•ninpowder.  Wiuslow  was  employed  on  home  duty 
until  December,  1845,  wdien  he  was  ordered  on  board 
the  Cumberland  and  sailed  for  the  Mexican  coast. 
He  took  part  in  the  attack  on  Tobasco  and  in  various 
skirmishes  from  the  Rio  Grande  down  the  coast. 
For  gallantry  at  Tobasco  Lieut.  Winslow  was 
given  the  choice  of  all  the  vessels  captured  by 
Com.  Perry.  He  .selected  a  double  topsail,  Balti- 
more built  schooner,  afterwards  entered  in  the 
United  States  service  as  the  Morris,  being  named 
after  a  son  of  Com.  Morris,  who  was  killed  in 
action.  Winslow  was  on  the  expedition  which 
cai)tured  Tampico,  where  he  remained  for  six 
weeks  guarding  the  arsenal,  when  he  returned  and 
rejoined  the  fleet  at  Vera  Cruz.  By  an  extraor- 
dinary coincidence,  he  found  occujjying  his  room 
on  board  his  vessel  Raphael  Semmes,  whose  ship, 
the  Somers,  had  been  capsized  in  the  .squall,  and  all 
but  thirty  of  her  crew  hist.  In  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  aftc-r  relation  of  the  two  men 
this  incident  is  not  without  a  peculiar  interest.  In 
February,  1847,  Winslow  was  ordered  on  board  the 
Mississippi,  Com.  Perry's  flagship,  and  soon  after 
returned  home.  In  1848  Winslow  .sailed  as  first 
lieutenant  in  the  sloop  Saratoga  to  the  coast  of 
Mexico;  in  tlie  following  year  he  was  home  again, 
and  luitil  1855  divided  his  time  between  the  Bo,ston 
navy-yard  and  service  on  the  frigate  St.  Lawrence 
of  the  Pacific  .squadron.  Sept.  14,  1855,  Winslow 
was  commissioned  commander.  He  was  in  charge 
of  the  naval  rendezvous  in  Boston  for  the  next 
three  years,  and  then  lighthouse  inspector  for  two 
years  when,  the  war  Ijreaking  out,  he  applied  for 
active  service  and  was  ordered  to  join  Foote's  Mis- 
sissippi river  flotilla,  which,  in  eoin]iany  with  half- 
a-dozen  other  officers,  Comr.  Winslow  practically 
constructed,  at  the  same  time  drilling  western  boat- 
men for  naval  service.  The  flotilla  having  been 
completed,  Winslow  took  the  first  division  of  it 
down  the  river  to  Cairo  where  he  turned  it  over  to 
(ii'U.  Grant,  and  afterwards  brought  the  second 
division  down.  Dui'ing  this  last  trip  he  met  witl.  s. 
terrible  accident,  llic  broken  liuk  of  a  parted  chain 
striking  his  left  arm  and  making  a  frightful  wound, 
completely  cripjiling  him.  He  was  sent  home  to 
recover,  but  rejoined  Foote  and  liis  flotilla  just  as 
they  were  leaving  to  invest  Fort  Pillow.  He  con- 
tinued in  service  on  the  Mississi])i)i  and  Whitf 
rivers  until  July  Ifl,  1802,  when  he  was  commis 
sioncd  as  captain  and  ordered  to  take  command  ol 
the  Kearsarge.  He  joined  the  vessi'l  early  in  1863, 
anil  under  instructions  proceeded  to  the  coa.st  of 
Europe  to  watch  the  Confederate  cruisers,  particu. 
larly  the  Florida,  which  had  been  last  heard  of  oil 
the  coast  of  South  America.  He  now  cruised  in  the 
channels  off  the  coast  of  England  and  France, 
where  the  French  and  English  governmcnis  made 
all  Ihe  trouble  for  him  they  could,  French  pilots 
being  (jrilered  not  to  serve  him,  an  imimportant 
matter,  as  Winslow  knew  the  waters  of  that  coast 
as  well  as  they  did.  He  found  the  Florida  at  last 
in  Brest,  about  to  sail,  and  he  blockaded  the  port, 
although  it  was  midwinter,  so  that  she  did  not  dare 
to  leave.  Running  short  of  provisions  he  was 
obliged  to  sail  for  Cadiz  to  obtain  supplies,  where- 
u|ion  the  Florida  sli]iped  out  of  port  .and  p>it  to  sea. 
Winslow  next  bloekadod  the  port  of  Calais  where 
the  steamer  Rappahannock  was,  and  succeeded  in 
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preventing  her  from  going  to  sea.  The  Kearsarge 
now  went  to  Flushing  to  make  some  repairs,  having 
been  rvin  asliore  near  Usteud  by  a  pilot  believed  to 
have  been  in  the  employ  of  tlie  Confederates. 
These  repairs  had  liardly  been  completed  when 
Winslovv  received  a  telegram  stating  that  the 
Alabama  had  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Cherbourg. 
Raphael  Semmes  was  commander  of  the  Alabama, 
and  when  two  days  later  the  Kearsarge  arrived  off 
the  port  of  Clierbourg,  he  sent  Winslow  the  follow- 
ing challenge: 

CONFBDEKATE  StE.^MER  ALABAMA,    ( 

Cherbourg,  June  14,  1864.  f 

Sir:  I  hear  that  you  were  informed  by  the  U.  S. 
consul  that  the  Kearsarge  was  to  come  to  this  port 
solely  for  the  prisoners  landed  by  me,  and  that  she 
was  to  depart  in  twenty-four  hours.  I  desire  you  to 
say  to  the  U.  S.  consul  that  my  intention  is  to  fight 
the  Kearsarge  as  soon  as  I  can  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.  I  hope  these  will  not  detain  me 
more  than  till  to-morrow  evening,  or  ne.xt  morning 
at  the  farthest.  I  beg  she  will  not  depart  before  I 
am  ready  to  go  out. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  R.  Se.m.mes,  Captain. 

Winslow  of  course  determined  at  once  to  accept 
the  challenge,  and  on  June  19,  1804,  this  famous 
naval  duel  took  place.  So  confident  were  the 
officers  of  the  Alabama  of  their  approaching  victory 
that  great  prepaiati(Mis  were  made  and  invitations 
extended  to  French  otficers  for  a  reception  on 
shore  on  the  night  after  the  return  to  Cherbourg. 
Before  leaving  port  a  maintopsail  was  spread  in  the 
hold  on  which  were  placed  SOU  pairs  of  ir(.,iis  for 
prisoners.  It  was  said  that  special  trains  brought 
from  Paris  40,000  persons  to  ^^■itness  the  battle  from 
the  Cherbourg  breakwater.  At  10:20  A.  M.  on 
the  day  mentioned  above,  which  was  Sunday,  the 
Kearsarge,  lying  in  the  offing,  discovered  the 
Alabama  .standing  out,  accompanied  by  the  English 
yacht  Deerhound.  Capt.  Win.slow's  sliip  was  at 
once  cleared  for  action,  and  when  the  Alabama  had 
reached  about  seven  miles  from  shore  and  was  less 
than  a  thousand  vards  from  the  Kearsarge  the  fight 
began.  Winslow's  first  offensive  movement  was  to 
steer  straight  for  his  enemy,  apparently  with  the 
intention  of  running  her  down,  but  really  with  the 
purpose  of  running  under  the  Alabama's  stern  and 
raking  her.  Semmes  now  slowed  his  engines  and 
sheered  off,  presenting  his  starboard  battery  to  the 
Kearsarge.  The  Alabama  finally  opened  fire  at  the 
distance  of  one  mile,  and  both  vessels  circled  around 
a  common  center,  gradually  nearing  each  other 
until  they  were  at  one  time  within  six  hundred 
yards.  At  first  Winslow  refrained  from  firing, 
keeping  steadily  on  under  full  speed,  but  at  length, 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  he  fired  Ins  first 
broadside  with  terrible  eflfect.  Wheclmg  the  Kear- 
sarge about,  Win,slow  again  steered  on  under  full 
head  of  steam,  and  presently  poured  in  another 
broadside,  while  the  .shot  and  shell  from  the 
Alabama  flew  over  the  Kearsarge,  doing  no  serious 
damage.  The  spankergaff  of  the  Alabama  with 
her  ensign  now  came  down  on  a  run,  but  were 
speedily  replaced.  The  firing  when  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  each  other  was  rapid  and  terrible, 
two  of  the  guns  of  the  Kearsarge,  carrying  11-inch 
shells  doing  fearful  damage,  making  great  gaps  in 
the  hull  of  the  enemy.  But  the  Alabama  had  a 
100-pound  Blakely  rifled  gun,  and  a  shell  from^this 
at  length  passed  through  the  bulwarks  of  the  Kear- 
sarge and  burst  with  a  terrific  explosion,  wounding 
three  of  the  crew.  There  was  a  marked  difference 
between  the  firing  of  the  two  vessels,  the  Alabama 
firimr  rapidly,  almost  two  guns  to  the  Kearsarge  s 
one  but  very  wild;  Winslow,  on  the  contrary, 
fought  his  ship  coolly  and  with  special  admonition 


against  too  rapid  firing  and  careless  aim.  One  of 
the  Kearsarge's  shots  disabled  a  gun  on  board  the 
Alabama  and  killed  and  wounded  eighteen  men. 
Another  exploded  in  the  coal-bunkers  and  com- 
pletely blocked  up  the  engine-room.  At  the  seventh 
round  the  Alabama  set  her  foretrysail  and  two  jibs 
and  turned  her  head  towards  the  shore,  but  she  was 
closely  followed  by  the  Kearsarge,  pouring  into  her 
shot  and  shell  with  destructive  force,  and  in  a  few 
moments  her  flag  came  down  and  a  white  flag  was 
run  up.  Yet  after  this  the  Alabama  renewed  her 
firing,  whereupon  Winslow  also  opened  fire;  but 
after  a  few  moments  the  lioats  of  the  Alabama 
rowed  alongside  the  Kearsarge  and  announced  that 
the  ship  had  surrendered  and  was  sinking.  Indeed, 
in  less  than  twenty  minutes  after  tlie  surrender  the 
Alabama  flung  her  bows  high  out  of  the  water  and 
then,  with  a  heavy  lurch,  went  to  the  bottom.  The 
boats  of  the  Kearsarge  picked  up  a  good  many  of 
the  crew  of  the  Alabama,  but  the  yacht  Deerhound 
picked  up  Semmes  and  thirty-nine  of  the  crew,  and 
immediately  steamed  away  for  the  English  coast. 
The  battery  of  the  Kearsarge  consisted  of  seven  guns: 


two  11-inch  Dahlgrens,  one  30-pounder  rifle  and  four 
light  32-pounders.  That  of  the  Alabama  consisted 
of  eight  guns:  one  68-pounder  of  9,000  pounds 
weight,  the  100-pound  Blakely  rifle  and  six  heavy 
32-pounders.  The  number  of  men  comprising  the 
crew  of  the  Alabama  and  the  total  number  of  her 
killed  and  wounded  were  never  known.  Five  of  the 
crew  of  the  Kearsarge  were  wounded  ;  two  slightly 
and  three  died.  The  engagement  lasted  an  hour 
and  twenty  minutes,  and  Tt  Is  stated  that  out  of  876 
projectiles"  fired  by  the  Alabama  only  twenty-eight 
struck  the  Kearsarge,  while  of  the  173  fired  by  the 
Kearsarge  few  missed  their  mark. 

This  was,  in  fact,  the  only  sea-fight  of  importance 
during  the  war,  and  for  his  gallant  action  Capt. 
Winslow  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  commodore, 
his  commission  being  dated  on  the  day  of  the 
engagement.  In  1866  Com.  Winslow  was  ordered 
to  the  command  of  the  Gulf  squadron;  March  3, 
1870,  he  was  promoted  to  rear-admiral  and  for  two 
years  was  in  command  of  the  Pacific  squadron, 
and  after  his  return  from  this,  his  last  cruise,  he 
remained  for  a  while  at  San  Francisco,  from  "which 
city  he  removed  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
Sept.  39,  1873. 

BELL,  Henry  Haywood,  rear-admiral  TI.  S. 
navy,  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1808.  He  entered 
the'navy  as  midshipman  Aug.  4,  1833;  .served  on 
tlie  Grampus  in  the  campaign  against  the  Cuban 
pirates,  and  subsequently  for  a  long  period  was 
attached  to  the  East  Indian  squadron.  In  Novem- 
ber, 18.56,  while  commander  of  the  San  Jacinto  with 
Capt.    (later    Admiral)    Foote    he     attacked     and 
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Western  (xulf  blockadintc  squadron,  a  position 
in  which  his  services  were  of  the  first  importance. 
In  1865  his  health  haviu)i  liecomc  seriously  shattered 
he  was  |ilared  in  command  of  the  Brooklyn  navy 
yard.  On  July  25,  bStifJ,  he  was  appointed  rear- 
admiral  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Asiatic 
sipiadron.  In  1H07  he  was  at  his  own  request  retired 
from  the  .service,  but  wdiile  waitin;,'  to  be  relieved 
from  his  command  was  drowned  at  the  mouth  of 
the  (.)saka   river.  Jan.  11,  ]80«. 

EELL,  Charles  H.,  rear-admiral  U.  S.  navy,  was 
born  in  New  York,  Auu.  15,  17!)H.  Ha  was  ap- 
pointed midshipman  in  1812,  ami  served  under 
Decatur  and  Chauncey  during  the  second  war  with 
England.  In  1815  he  was  attached  to  the  Mace- 
donian and  took  jjart  in  the  war  with  Al.trii'rs.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  in  March,  1820,  and  in 
182-t,  wdiile  commander  of  the  Ferret,  was  capsized 
in  the  West  Indii;s,  but  after  remainin.ij  twenty-one 
hours  on  the  wreck  was  rescued  with  a  portion  of 
his  crew.  In  1m2!),  while  an  officer  of  the  Erie, 
cruising  in  the  Wc.st  Indies,  he  aided  in  taking  the 
pirate  schooner  Federal  from  unih^r  the  gims  of  the 
forts  at  OuadelciU|ie.  After  performing  varied 
duties  .at  sea  and  on  slion*  he  was.  in  lis39,  assigned 
to  tlje  eoiiiniand  of  the  Di.>lphin,  and  made  two 
cruises  lo  I  he  coast  of  Africa.  He  w"as  promoted  to 
be  eoi)iniande-r  Sept.  20.  1X40,  anil  in  1844  as  com- 
mander of  the  Yorktowri  was  again  dispatched  to 
the  Alriean  coast,  where  he  remained  twfj  years, 
capturing  three  slavers  and  freeimr  many  hundreds 
of  slaves.  He  was  commissioned  as  captain  in  1854, 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  was  in  command 
of  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  He  was  at  once 
ordereil  home,  and  after  the  ca|ilure  of  the  Trent 
wa-  sent  to  f^anauia  to  take  cornniand  of  the  Pacific 
squadron,  wdiich  position  he  retained  fornearly  three 
years.  In  fstU  and  ls!(;5  he  was  stationed  in  the 
James  river.  In  lHf;."i  he  became  commander  of 
the  Brooklyn  navy  yard  and  serveil  in  that  capacity 
until  Mav,  l^^fja,  when  after  Hftv-si.x  \-eari  of  service, 


fort^-four  of  which  were  passed  at  sea,  he  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list.  He  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  commodore  Jidy  Hi,  18112,  and  lo  th.al  of 
rear-adndral  Jidy  25,  18(i(l  His  last  years  were 
spent  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  where  he  died  Feb. 
IIJ,  1S75. 

ALDEN,  James,  rear-adndral  L.  S.  navy,  was 
born  in  Portland,  Me.,  March  '.'A,  1810.  He  entered 
the  nav}'  as  a  nddshi|)man  in  1828,  and  after  being 
.attached  for  two  years  to  the  naval  station  at  Boston 
cruised  in  the  Mediterranean  on  the  sloojj-of-war 
Concord  until  18;i3.  He  was  promoted  to  he  jias.sed- 
midshipman  on  June  14,  1894  and  lieutenant  Fi-h. 
25,  1841.  From  1898  until  1842  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Wilkes  e.\ploiing  expedition  whicli  made  a 
tour  of  the  world.  While  at  the  Fi.ji  islands  he  was 
in  charge  of  a  surveying  partj'  wdiich  was  ambushed 
by  a  party  of  natives  who  killed  two  of  his  com- 
mand. He  succeeded,  however,  in  defeating  the 
natives  and  securing  the  bodies  of  his  dead  comjian- 
ions.  He  w.as  on  dut\'  at  the  Boston  naval  station 
in  1H4;>,  and  between'  |S44an(l  1846  made  a  second 
tour  of  the  woi'ld  on  1  he  Conslil utioii.  In  1845  ho 
led  a  boat  expedition  which  cut  out  several  war 
junks  from  under  the-  guns  of  the  fort  at  Zuron  bay, 
'Cocliin-(  'hina.  In  184ii  and  1847  as  an  ollicer  of  the 
home  sipiadron  he  took  jiart  in  the  ('aiiture  of  Vers. 
Cruz,  Turspan  and  Tobasco.  From  184H  until  IHfifl 
he  was  attached  to  the  coast  survey.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  lie  commander  Sept.  14,  1855,  and  in  the 
winter  of  that  year  iiarticipaled  actively  in  the 
Indian  war  in  Puget  sound.  When  the  civil  war 
opened  in  18<il  he  was  in  command  of  the  steamer 
South  Carolina.  He  reinforced  Fort  Pickens  and 
blockaded  Galveston,  capturing  thirteen  schooners 
with  their  cargoes  and  engaging  the  batteries  in  the 
rear  of  Galveston.  He  was  in  command  of  the 
Richmond  at  the  ]iassage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip,  the  capture  of  New  (Jrleans,  the  jiassagcof 
the  Vicksburg  batteries  and  the  operations  at  Port 
Hudson  in  1H62  and  IKOij,  and  was  repieatedly  com- 
tnended  in  the  otlicial  reports.  He  was  conimis- 
sioned  captain  Jan.  2,  18();-i,  and  placed  in  command 
of  the  Brooklyn.  He  led  the  fleet  of  I^arragiit  in 
the  battle  of  Mobile  bay,  August,  1864,  and  took  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  two  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  no  officer  of  his  rank  had 
seen  more  hard  and  effective  fighting  than  had 
Capil.  Alden.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  commo- 
dore Julj'  25,  1866;  was  on  special  duly  during  the 
two  following  years,  and  in  1868  and  1869  was  com- 
mandant of  tlie  Mare  island  navy  j'ard.  In  1869  he 
was  made  chief  of  the  bureau  of  navigation  and 
detail.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  rear-admiral  and 
placed  in  command  of  the  European  squadron 
wdiich  latter  position  he  held  until  his  final  retire- 
ment from  Ihe  service  on  account  of  age.  His  last 
years  were  spent  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  wdiere  he 
died  Feb.  6.  1H77. 

CARTER,  Samuel  P.,  rear-admiral  U.  S.  navy, 
was  lioi'ii  ill  Carter  county,  'I'enn.,  and  was  ap- 
pointed midshipman  from  that  slate  in  1840. 
He  was  the  only  man  in  the  United  Stales wdio  ever 
held  the  highest  grades  in  both  the  army  and  navy. 
He  held  the  commission  of  lieutenant-eommander 
in  the  navy  and  that  of  a  lirevet  major-general  in 
the  volunteer  army  at  Ihe  close  of  the  civil  war,  but 
drew  .salary  of  only  one  of  these  offices.  When  the 
war  broke  out  lie  was  serving  in  the  Brazilian 
squadron,  and  believing  that  the  navy  would  have 
but  Utile  active  service  asked  to  join  the  land  forces. 
He  was  assigned  lo  special  duly  by  the  war  dcjiart- 
ment.  Prior  lollial  lime  he  had  seen  con.siderable 
service  both  in  foreign  stations  and  in  the  ;\Iexi(;an 
war,  being  present  at  the  battle  of  Vcua  Cruz.  He 
organized  a  bri'jade  in  Tennessee  of  which  he  was 
given  command,  with  the  cominissioii  of  brigadier- 
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general.  About  that  time  he  won  the  soubriquet  of 
"  horse  marine  "  because  of  his  dual  capacity.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  engagement  at  Wild 
Cat,  Ky.,  in  October,  Ibltil,  wlieu  Gen.  Zollicotfer  was 
repulsed.  In  the  same  j^ear  lie  commanded  in  south- 
ern Kentucky,  and  in  the  operations  against  CUimber- 
land  Gap  anil  in  the  Kanawha  valley,  from  whence 
the  Confederates  were  driven  oat.  He  commande<l 
the  cavah'y  expedition  into  East  Tennessee  and  de- 
feated the  Confederates  at  HciLstou,  C'arters  ytatiou 
and  Jonesville.  The  success  of  the  raid  had  great 
significance  and  for  it  he  received  tlie  thanks  of  the 
general-in-chief  (jf  tlie  army  in  general  orders,  also 
of  the  conunander  of  the  ilcpartment  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  commander  of  the  district  of  Kentucky 
with  u  recommendation  for  his  promotion  as  major- 
general.  He  was  then  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  division  of  Central  Kentucky  in  1863  and  was  at 
the  battle  of  Dutton's  Hill.  He"  defeated  Pegram's 
forces  at  ilonticcilo  and  Beaver  Dam  and  Jloigan's 
troops  at  West's.  In  .Inly,  1868,  he  commanded  the 
cavah'V  division  of  the  23d  army  corps  and  took  the 
advance  when  Gen.  Hiu'nside  occui)ied  East  Ten- 
nessee. He  defeated  Morgan's  and  iSmith's  troops 
and  took  part  in  the  siege  and  battle  of  Knoxville  in 
November  and  December,  18.18.  He  was  provost 
marshal  of  Ea.st  Tennessee  until  January,  1865,  when 
at  his  own  request  he  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  district  of  Newberne.  He  commanded  the 
left  wing  at  the  battle  of  King.ston  where  Bragg  was 
defeated,  and  occupied  Goldsboro,  driving  o\;t  the 
Confederate  garrison  with  his.  command.  He  was  bre- 
veted major-general  JIarch  18,  ISiw,  and  remained 
in  conunand  of  the  28d  army  corps  imtil  honorably 
mustered  out  of  the  army  in  186(1  He  was  pro- 
moted to  be  lietiteuant-conuuander  in  the  navy  on 
June  23,  1865,  and  .soon  after  he  was  mustered  out 
of  the  army  he  was  given  command  of  the  gunboat 
Monocacyon  the  Asiatic  station,  where  he  remained 
three  yea'rs.  During  the  following  three  years  he 
was  commandant  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Anna- 
polis receiving  his  promotion  as  captain  Oct.  28, 
1870.  From  1872  to  1875  he  commanded  the  frigate 
Ala.ska  on  the  European  station  and  was  then  made 
a  member  of  the  lighthouse  board  at  Washington. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  commander  on  Nov.  30, 
1878,  and  to  rear-admiral  on  May  16,  1882,  having 
been  put  on  the  retired  list  on  Aug.  6th  preceding. 
He  died  in  Washington  May  26,  1891. 

■WILKES,  Charles,  rear-admiral,  was  born  m 
New-  York  citv,  April  3,  1798.  After  receiving 
a  common  school  education,  in  1818  he  entered  the 
navy  as  a  midshipman,  and 
served  several  yeai's  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea  and  Pa- 
cific ocean.  On  April  28, 
1826,  he  was  commissioned 
as  lieutenant,  and  in  1830 
was  appointed  to  the  charge 
of  the  United  States  cle- 
partment  of  charts  and  in- 
struments. It  is  said  of 
him  that  he  was  the  first 
man  in  the  country  to  set 
up  fixed  astronomical  in- 
struments and  take  obser- 
vations with  them.  He 
placed  the  observatory  in 
his  own  garden,  but  on  at- 
tempting to  build  a  firm 
structure  about  the  stone 
foundations  which  held 
the  instruments,  he  is  said 
to  have  been  notified  by 
navy    department   that    this    would    not    be 


the 

allowed    as 
stitutional. 


a    national     observatory    was    uncon- 
Lieut.  Wilkes  had  already  been  em- 


ployed when  not  on  other  duty,  in  1829,  in  con- 
nection with  the  United  States  exploring  expeditions 
and  he  was  again  in  this  service  in  1833,  but  it  was 
in  1889  that  he  enteied  upon  the  expedition  which 
has  ever  since  borne  his  n.ime  and  which  was  fruit- 
ful of  the  most  important  results  in  comiection  with 
the  geography  and  chartography  of  the  SoiUli  Pacific. 
On  Aug.  18,'  1828,  lie  .sailed  from  Norfolk  under 
orders  from  the  United  States  go\"erijmeul  to  explore 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  south  of  the  equator,  the 
waters  about  Cape  Horn  and  the  Antarctic  ocean. 

Wilkes  published  in  five  octavo  volumes  an  ac- 
count of  his  explorations,  and  to  Ihesewere  after- 
wanls  added  eleven  other  volnnies   and   atlases  of 
which  he  himself  was  the  autlioi   of  one  on  meteor- 
ology.    In  1813  Wilkes  was  on  coast  survey  duty, 
being    commissioned    commander    July    18,    1843, 
captain  Sept.  14,  1855  and  placed  in  command  of 
the  sloop-of-war  San  Jacinto  in  1861    on   the    out- 
break of  the  war  of  the  rebellion.     His  fii'st  duty 
was    the    pursuit    of    the    Confederate    ^'^■ar-vessel 
Sumter.        On    Nov      8th,     the     San    Jacinto    en- 
countered the  English    mail-steamer    Ticiit,  which 
was  on  its  way  from  Havana  to  St.  Thtaiias,  West 
Indies,  having  on  board    the  Confedeiate  commis- 
sioners to  France  and  Great  Britain,  John  Slidell,  of 
Louisiana,  and  James  M.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  with 
their  secretaries.     On  overtaking  the  Trent,  Wilkes 
ordered    Lieut.     Fairfax    t(.)    man    two    boats   and 
board    her.       The   steamer  hoisted   English   colors 
while  Wilkes   ran   up   the   United   States  fiag  and 
fireil  a  shot  across  her  bows  to  heave  to.      As  no 
attention  ^\■as    paid    to   this    summons    he    fired   a 
shell  across  the  bow  of  the  Trent  and  the  English 
commander    hove    to.       Lieut.    Fairfax    drew    up 
alongside  with  his  boats  and  on  reaching  the  deck, 
and  .seeing  the  captain,  asked  permission  to  examine 
the  passenger  list.       This  request  was  refused  and 
the  lieutenant   perceiving   the    four  gentlemen  for 
whom   he  was    seeking,   informed   them   tha'   the 
object  of  his  visit  was  to  take  them  on   board  the 
United  States  vessel,  and  then  with  the  assistance 
of   his   men,  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.    Slidell,    Mr.  Eu.stis 
and  Mr.  JIcFarlane  were  taken  from  the  Trent  into 
the  boats  and   on   board  the   San  Jacinto.       The 
families  of  these  gentlemen  remained  on  board  the 
steamer,  which  continued  her  course  to  England. 
Wilkes  brought  his  prisoners  into  Boston    harbor 
where  they  were  incarcerated  in  Fort  Warren.    The 
act  created   a  deal  of   excitement   throughout  the 
country  and  Capf.  Wilkes  was  for  a  time  a  lion  in 
every  city  where  he  stopped.     Meanwhile  the  secre- 
tary of  the   navy   indorsed   the  act  by  a   letter  of 
thanks  to  Capt."Wilkcs  and  he  received  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  congress,  while  banquets  and  receptions 
were  given  to  him  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington.      But  on  the  arrival  of  the  Trent  in  Eng- 
land a  feeling  was  roused  among  the  English  people 
which  very  soon   changed  the  situati(jn        A  per- 
emptory demand  was  made  by  the_ British  govern- 
ment upon  the  government  of  the  United  States  for 
the  restoration  "of   the    prisoners,  accompanied  by 
the   assertion   that   the    act    of    Capt.  Wilkes  was 
both  an  insult  to  the  British  fiag  and  a  violation  of 
international  law.       The  conclu.sion  of  the    matter 
was  that  Secretary  Seward  ordered  that  the  prison- 
ers  should  be   surrendered  ;    the   ground   for  this 
action  being  that  Capt.  Wilkes  erred  in  not  carry- 
ing the  Trent  into  a  neutral  port  to  have  the  case 
adjudicated  upon  by  a  prize  court.     In  acting  as  the 
judge  himself,  and  practically  executing   his   own 
decree,  Capt.  Wilkes  had  technically  committed  a 
violation  of  international  law  for  which  the  only  re- 
dress was  the  restoration  of  the  siai-us  qno.     Wilkes 
was  commissioned  commodore  July  16,  1862,  and 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  flotilla  which  shelled 
City  Point,  and  later  of  a  special  squadron  sent  to 
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the  AVest  Indies  to  protect  our  tomiuerce  iu  those 
■waters.  He  was  commissioned  rear-admiral  on  the 
retired  list  July  25,  1806.  Tlie  services  of  Wilkes 
as  an  explorer,  were  recognized  by  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  by  the  presentation  of  a  gold  medal, 
a  fact  which  shows  that  the  English  people  did 
not  bear  malice  anaiust  him  on  account  of  his  action 
in  the  Trent  affair.  Admiral  Willies  published  iu 
Philadelphia  in  l»i'J  a  wurk  entitled  ■'Western 
America,  Including  California,  and  Ore.gon,"  and  in 
New  York,  isrifi.  his  "  Theory  of  the  \\'inds."  He 
died  in  WasliinLilnn.  Feb.  8,  1877. 

BAILEY,  Theodorus,  rear-admiial,  U.  S.  navy, 
■n;is  bum  al  ( lialr.iii-.-iv,  X.  Y.,  April  12,  1805. 
His  uncle  Thcodoius  Bailev  (17.".8-1828)  was  a  con- 
gressman and  U.  S.  senator,  and 
friim  1SII4  until  1H28  i)oslnuLStcr 
(if  New  Yiirk  city.  The  younger 
'I'heodorus  was  educated  at 
Plattsburg  ;N.  Y.)  Academy, 
and  entered  the  navy  as  a  ndd- 
.shipman  in  1818.  His  first  sei'v- 
ice  was  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
.■I nd  later  he  spent  five  years  in  the 
Pacific  and  West  Indian  waters. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  lieuten- 
ant March  '4,  1827  and  between 
]x?ui  and  1840  as  an  olHcer  of 
the  N'incennes  and  Consli-llation 
twice  circunmavigalcd  thrglnlji-. 
In  1S47  he  was  appoiTitcd  eom- 
%^    o_       ^-70     ./7  inandei-    of    the    storeshi|i    Le.x- 

t/S^^^^.^,,^  /3a.,^i^      jij^^,,,ii     .j,i,l     j„      ,ij^f     capacity 

cari'ieil  an  ajlilli'iT  C(anpaiiy 
to  California;  tilled  nut  and  led  mimcrous  suc- 
cessful expcditi(jns  against  tin;  Mi/xicans;  cap- 
tured San  Bias  aiiij  "aiiled  greatly  in  the  con- 
quest of  California.  As  a  reward  for  his  .servici'S 
be  was  cuuiini.ssinned  commander  March  0,  1841J 
and  a  little  laler  went  on  a  long  cruise  in  the  Pacific 
as  ciiinmaijili-r  of  llie  St.  Marys.  During  tliiscruise 
he  was  instrument.al  in  securing  full  ]irotection  of 
the  rights  of  Anierican  citizens  in  the  variou.g  island 
gri.ai])S.  He  was  raisi-d  to  the  rank  of  captain  on 
Dec.  IS,  1855  and  wiis engaged  in  the  protection  of 
Americ:ui  inti-rrsis  ;it  Panama  after  the  ma.ssiu;re  of 
April,  lis.ic,  :i  i;isk  iu  which  his  firmness  and  discre- 
tion pinved  of  till;  greatest  value.  In  1801  he  was 
orderi^d  to  tin;  couunand  of  the  steamer  Colorado, 
blockading  Pensacola,  where  he  rendered  great  as- 
sistaner  Id  (liri.  Harvey  Brown,  and  after  a  night 
reconnaissanii-  cut  out  and  burned  the  Confederate 
privateer  .ludah.  E.arly  in  1802  he  joined  the  fleet 
of  Admiral  J).  C.  Farragiit  and  was  appointed  sec- 
onil  in  C(jnimaiid  111  the  expedition  against  New 
Orleans.  He  ccanmaiided  the  right  column  of  the 
fleet  in  the  passage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip 
and  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the  attack  on  New 
Orleans  and  its  liatti-ries  was  made  at  night.  On 
April  24,  18IJ2,  iie  led  this  att;iek  in  the  (Jayuga, 
receiving  till' tire  of  tive  forts  and  re|)elling  or  de- 
stroying numerous  Conb'deratc  vessels  and  rams. 
The  following  day  Bailey  was  comnu'ssioned  Ijy 
Farragut  to  demand  the  surremler  of  the  city.  Ac- 
companied only  by  Lieut,  (x.  H.  Perkins  he  landed, 
made  bis  way  through  an  angry  moti  to  the  city 
hall  and  successfully  |icrformcii  his  ndssion.  lb; 
was  warinlv  comincndeil  by  Admiral  Farragut  for 
his  bravery  and  spleriflid  service  and  sent  to  Wash- 
inn-ton  as  the  bearer  of  dispatches  announcing  the; 
victory.  On  .July  Hi,  1802,  he  was  raised  to  the  raidi 
of  commodore,  and  in  the  follnwing  October  though 
in  feelile  health  was  at  his  own  solicitation  a]ipoinled 
the  suecesscir  of  ]{(;ar-adiiiiral  L.ariliier  as  com- 
mander of  tlic  Eastern  Cbdf  binckading  s(juadron, 
in  which  jHeition  In- ca|iturcd  1  50  blockade-runners, 
and  pronifitly  and  clfcctually  suppressed  blockade- 


running  on  the  Florida  coast.  On  July  25,  1806,  he 
was  commissioned  rear-aduural  and  in  October,  1800, 
was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  His  la.st  service  was 
performed  as  commandant  of  the  Portsmouth  navy 
yard.  The  rcmaindi;r  of  his  life  was  pas.sed  in 
Washington.  Aduural  Bailey  was  wise  and  far- 
.seeiugiu  the  planning,  and  fearless  and  untiring  in 
the  perfcjrmance  of  duty,  and  he  ranked  among  the 
ablest  of  the  naval  conunanders  of  tlie  civil  war. 
He  died  in  W.-ishiugton,  D.  C,  Feb.  10,  1877. 

BOGGS, Charles  Stuart,  rear-admiral,  U.S. navy, 
was  born  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Jan.  28,  1811. 
His  jn(jther  was  the  sister  of  Capt.  Jann-s  Lawrence, 
specially  notalile  for  his  exprcs.sion  :  "  Don't  give  up 
the  ship,"  when  nn)rlally  Avounded  in  the  engage- 
ment between  the  British  frigate  Shannon  and  the 
Chesapeake,  of  which  he  was  in  conmiand,  iu 
Boston  haibor,  June  1,  1813.  It  is  said  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  that  the  imiu'cssion  made  upon 
his  mother  and  aftci'wards  upon  himself  by  the 
brave  career  of  Cajit.  Lawrence,  had  much  to  do 
with  his  choosing  the  navy  as  a  jirofession.  When 
cpiite  young,  he  was  sent  to  Capt.  Partridge's  cele- 
brated military  academy  at  Middletinvn,  Conn.,  and 
on  Nov.  1,  1820,  received  his  aii|iointment  as  mid- 
shipman fr(jm  the  state  of  New  Jei'sey,  and  in  July 
folhjwing  was  ordered  to  the  sloop-of-war  War- 
ren, atta(;hed  to  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  At 
this  timi;,  the  eastern  pcjrtion  of  the  Mediterranean 
was  swarndng  with  Greek  pirates,  and  the  duty  of 
tin;  American  squadron  in  tho.se  waters  was  l(j  aid 
in  suppressing  this  .sjiecies  of  warfare  and  l(j  jiro- 
tect  Anierican  commerce.  Here  young  Boggs  |)a.ssed 
three  years  of  Ids  life,  ]iart  of  the  time  on  the 
Warreii  and  ])art  on  the  ship-of-the-line  Delaware. 
In  1830,  he  was  ordered  on  Ijoaril  the  schooner 
I^orpoise,  whiili   joined  the   West  India    squadron 
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w  here  he  remained  for  the  next  two  years.  On  A|iril 
28,  1832,  having  been  appointed  passed-midshipman, 
he  was  sent  on  board  a  receiving-ship  at  New 
York,  and  excepting  a  year  on  board  the  sloop 
Falmouth  in  the  West  Indies  lie  continued  dur- 
ing four  years  on  land  service.  In  1830  he  joined 
in  the  capacity  of  master  the  ship-of-the-line  North 
(!arolina,  which  had  been  ordered  to    the   Pacific 
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he  was  sent  on  board  a  receiving-ship  at  New 
York,  and  excepting  a  year  on  board  the  sloop 
Falmouth  in  the  West  Indies  lie  continued  diir- 
ini;fonr  years  on  land  service.     In  1830  he  joined 

"  >rth 
ic 
coast,  but  on  arriving  at  C'allao,  he  receiveil  an 
appointment  as  acting  lieutenant  and  was  onlered 
as  executive  ofUcer  to  the  sclujoner  Hlnterprise, 
and  for  nearly  two  years  .saw  niu(;li  active  service. 
On  Sept,  0,  1837,  young  Boggs  was  promoted  lieuten- 
ant. In  1839  be  relurned 
home  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina, wdiich  \\as  now  made 
a  school-ship  and  served 
on  board  of  lic-r  in  New 
York  harbor  as  lieuten- 
ant in  charge  of  the  ap- 
prentices. In  this  imjiort- 
ant  position  Li<;ut.  Boggs 
displayed  his  fine  capa- 
city for  command,  com- 
bining mildness  and  cour- 
tesy of  manner  with  ab- 
solute strictness  in  the 
enforcement  of  diseiiiline. 
In  1842-43  Lieut.  Boggs 
was  on  board  the  sloop 
Saratoga  on  tlii'  coast  of 
Africa  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  bombardment 
and  destruction  of  certain 
slave  poits.  In  ]s4i;-47 
he  was  on  the  steaiji(;r  I'rinceton  of  the  home 
squadron  ami  look  )iart  in  t he  great  bombaril meat 
of  the  CMsth;  of  San  .fuaii  de  I'lloa  and  Tampico. 
Hi;  also  commanded  a  boat  iixpedilion  from 
the    Princeton,    which    destroyed    the     U.    S.    brig 
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Truxton  after  her  surrender  to  the  Mexicans,  a  most 
dangerous  mission  as  it  turned  out,  and  in  which 
only  the  tact  and  courage  of  Lieut.  Boggs  prevented 
the  capture  of  his  partly.  The  Princet'on  was  soon 
after  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  first  pro- 
peller ever  seen  in  those  waters,  and  attracted  great 
attention  from  the  Greeks  in  the  Piraeus.  Lieut. 
Boggs  was  the  executive  officer  of  the  frigate  St. 
Lawrence,  ordered  by  the  United  States  government 
to  carry  the  American  contributions  to  tlie  World's 
Fair  of  1851  in  London.  On  his  return  lie  was  ap- 
pointed first  lieutenant,  ordered  to  the  New  Yorli 
navy-yard  and  made  inspector  of  clothing  and  pro- 
visions at  that  post.  He  continued  to  hold  this 
position  from  1851  until  1854.  On  Sept.  14,  1855, 
he  was  commissioned  commander,  and  for  the  next 
three  years  was  in  command  of  the  U.  S.  mail 
steamer  Illinois,  in  the  service  of  the  California 
Steamship  Co.  In  1860  Comr.  Boggs  was  inspector 
of  lights  on  the  California  coast  and  in  command  of 
the  steamer  Shuhrick,  employed  for  this  purpose. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  "the  rebellion  he  wrote 
to  Washington,  asking  to  be  placed  on  active  ser- 
vice, and  being  ordered  home  was  put  in  command 
of  the  IT.  S.  steamer  Varuna,  which  was  ordered  to 
join  Parragut's  fleet  below  New  Orleans  and  was 
the  first  ship  to  force  its  way  past  the  batteries,  do- 
ing terrible  damage  to  the  Confederate  gunboats, 
but  being  at  last  demolished  by  the  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, an  ironclad  whicli  ran  into  her,  staving  her 
side,  whereupon  the  Varuna  was  run  asliore,  firing 
all  the  time  imtil  her  guns  were  under  water.  For 
his  gallantry  in  this  unparalleled  naval  eomI)at,  his 
native  town  and  state  each  voted  Conir.  Boggs  a 
sword.  On  .lidy  16,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  as 
captain  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Sacramento, 
of  the  blociiading  squadron  off  Cape  Fear  liver. 
Here  constant  exposure  and  fatigue  broke  down  his 
health,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  command 
and  return  home  to  recruit.  In  1864-65  C'apt.  Boggs 
was  on  shore  duty  at  New  York,  engaged  in  super- 
intending the  building  and  fitting  out  of  the  fleet  of 
steam  picket-boats  planned  by  himself.  One  of 
these  was  the  torpedo-boat  with  wdiich  the  gallant 
Lieut.  Gushing  attacked  the  Confederate  ram  Albe- 
marle and  sent  her  to  the  bottom.  In  1866  Capt. 
Boggs  commanded  the  U.  S.  steamer  Connecticut, 
which  cruised  in  the  West  Indies.  There  he  over- 
took the  ironclad  Stonewall  in  the  harbor  of  Havana 
and  demanded  her  surrender  to  the  United  States, 
hut  she  was  given  up  to  the  Spanish  government. 
In  1867-68  Boggs  commanded  the  schooner  De  Soto 
of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron.  On  July,  1,  1870, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  and 
was  appointed  lighthouse  inspector  of  the  third  dis- 
trict. In  1873  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  He 
died  Apr.  23,  1888. 

GREENE,  Samuel  Dana,  naval  ofHcer,  was 
born  at  Cumberiand,  Md.,  Feb.  11,  1840,  the  .second 
son  of  George  Sears  Greene.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1859,  and 
served  as  midshipman  on  the  Hartford,  of  the  China 
squadron.  In  1861  he  volunteered  for  service  on 
the  ironclad  Monitor,  tlien  building  in  New  York 
city,  which  afterward  left  New  York,  March  6, 
1863,  for  Hampton  Roads,  Va.  Reaching  that  place 
March  9,  1863,  she  at  once  proceeded  to  attack  the 
Merrimac,  and  Lieut.  Worden,  her  commander, 
directed  the  movements  of  the  vessel  from  the  pilot- 
house, while  Lieut.  Greene  had  charge  of  the  guns 
in  the  turret,  personally  firing  every  shot  until  near 
the  close  of  the  action.  In  the  delay  incident  to  a 
change  of  command  from  I^ieut.  Worden  to  Lieut. 
Greene,  the  former  having  been  wounded,  the  ves- 
sels drifted  apart.  Lieut.  Greene  forthwith  turned 
the  Monitor  again  toward  the  Menimac,^  but  that 
vessel  was  already  in  retreat  toward  Norfolk.    After 


firing  a  few  shots  after  her,  Lieut.  Greene  returned 
to  the  vessels  which  had  been  saved  by  the  arrival 
of  his  own  craft.  He  was  afterward  engaged  in 
the  attack  on  Fort  Dailiug  and  in  other  naval  ac- 
tions on  the  James  river.  After  the  loss  of  the 
Monitor,  which  foundered  off  Cape  Hatteras,  Dec. 
31,  1862,  he  served  as  executive  oftioer  of  the  Florida 
on  blockade  duty,  1863,  of  the  Iroquois  in  search  of 
the  Alabama,  1864-65,  and  on  various  other  ves- 
sels from  1865  until  1869.  He  was  promoted  to  be 
lieutenant-commander  in  1866,  and  to  commander 
in  1873,  and  commanded  the  Juniata  in  1875,  the 
Monongaliela  in  1876-77,  and  the  Despatch  in  1883- 
84.  He  was  assistant  professor  of  mathematics 
1866-68,  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
of  astronomy  1871-75,  and  was  assistant  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  institution  1878-82.  He 
received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  legislature  of 
Rhode  Island  for  liis  services  in  the  action  between 
the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac.  He  died  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  U.  S.  navy-yard,  Dec.  11,  1884. 

GOLBSBOROUGH,  Louis  Malesherbes, rear- 
admiral  U.  S.  N.,  was  Ijorn  in  Washington,  D  C 
Feb.  18,  1805.  His  father,  Charles  Washington 
(1779-1843),  was  for  many  years  chief  clerk  of  the  navy 
department.  Louis  was  appointed  a  midshipman  at 
seven  years  of  age  in  1813,  but  did  not  enter  the  ser- 
vice until  1816.  He  served  first  under  Baiubridge,  and 
from  1817  until  1824  cruised  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Pacific,  mainly 
under  Stewart.  He  was  made  lieu- 
tenant in  1835,  and  until  1837  stud- 
ied in  Paris.  In  1837,  while  cruis- 
ing in  the  Russian  archipelago  on 
the  Porpoise,  he  led  at  night  a  boat 
expedition  of  volunteers,  and  re- 
captured the  British  brig  Comet, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Greek  pirates.  In  the  conflict  nine- 
ty of  the  pirates  were  killed.  In 
1833  he  married  the  daughter  of 
William  Wirt,  and  for  some  time 
resided  on  a  tract  of  laud  which 
his  father-in-law  had  purchased  in 
Florida.  During  the  Seminole  war 
he  was  commander  of  a  company 
of  volunteer  cavalry,  and  later  of 
an  armed  steamer.  Shortly  after- 
ward he  returned  to  the  naval  service,  and  in  1841 
was  made  commander.  In  1849  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  commission  that  explored  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon ;  was  promoted  to  be  captain  in 
1855,  and  from  1853  until  1857  was  superintendent 
of  the  Naval  Academy.  In  August,  1861,  he  was 
appointed  flag-(jlHcer,  and  in  the  following  month 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  North  At- 
lantic squadron.  In  January,  1862,  he  sailed  from 
Hampton  Roads  for  the  sounds  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  on  Feb.  8,  1863,  co-operated  with  Gen. 
A.  E.  Burnside  in  the  capture  of  Roanoke  Island. 
For  his  services  on  this  occasion  he  received  a 
vote  of  thanks  from  congress.  Subsequently,  by 
various  expeditions  into  the  bays  and  rivers,  he 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  North  Carolina 
coast.  He  then  returned  to  Hampton  Roads,  and 
during  the  peninsular  cam])aign  co-operated  with 
McClellan  in  the  York  and  James  rivers.  In  July, 
1863,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and 
in  September,  1863,  was,  at  his  own  request,  relieved 
from  the  command  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron. 
Thereafter  and  until  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  en- 
gaged in  preparing  a  code  of  regulations  for  the  naval 
service,  and  a  revision  of  the  naval  book  of  allow- 
ances. From  1865  until  1867  he  was  commander  of 
the  European  sqmidron,  and  in  1873  was  retired.  At 
his  death  he  was.  length  of  service  considered,  the 
oldest  otticer  in  the  na'vy.    He  died  Feb.  30,  1877. 
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BUIST,  Henry,  lawver,  w;ls  hmn  in  ClKirlesti'ii, 
S.  C,  Dec.  25,  IS-^'J.  He  was  tlir  lirandson  of  Uw 
Rev.  George  Buist,  D.I).,  lale  jiasini- of  tlie  Scotch 
Presbyterian  church  of  Charlesl(]ii,  one  of  tlie  most 
eloquent  and  distinguisheil  divines  of  his  day.  His 
father  wasthe  late  Hon.  Ceoige  Huist,  a  disiinguisli- 
ed  lawyer  of  the  Chaiieston  liar  and  pi'olialc  judge  of 
the  cotinty  of  Charlestcai.  'I'he  families  from  which 
he  was  descended  on  botli  sides  were  from  the  best 
.sloi'k  iu  the  state,  and  held  high  social  rank.  He 
was  iircpared  for  i-ollege  al  a  ]iii- 
vale  school  in  Cliai'leslon,  was  gi'ad- 
ualed  fiom  South  ('arolina  ('ollege, 
Columbia,  S.  ('.,  will)  dislinctiou, 
and  was  admitted  lo  the  bar  after  a 
ri'jid  coui'si-  of  training,  to  which 
his  mind  was  eminentiv  filled.  He 
w.as  ass{icialed  wilh  llie  laic  (.'h.ii'li's 
M.acbelh  in  the  |i|-aclice  of  law  nndci' 
Ihe  firm  name  of  .M:icbclh  lV'  IJuist, 
and  at  the  liar  bolli  membei's  of  Ihis 
tirm  held  an  cnviabli'  ]iosition,  Ijeing 
Usually  engaged  in  the  most  impor- 
lanl  ca^es  in  the  courts  of  the  state 
and  (.f  Ihe  L'niled  Slates.  At  Ihe 
de.alh  (.f  :Mr.  Macbelh  lie  formed 
.a  copiuluersliip  wilh  Iiis  bi'other, 
Hon.  <i.  Jiuist,  jur'M'nt  slali-  .sen- 
aloi-  fi'om  ('iiarleslou  county,  and 
their  firm  was  well  known  as  liuist  ifc  Jjiust  up  to 
the  time  of  jjis  dead).  ,Mi'.  Jjuist  served  several 
terms  as  a  member  of  the  lionse  of  repi-esenlatives 
of  Soulli  ('arolina  I  I'oin  ( 'haiieston,  being  generally 
elected  cliaii'uian  of  Ihe  deleg.aliou.  He  was  also 
elei'ted  slalesenaloi'.  and  filled  that  |iosilioii  uiilil  his 
relii-eineni  from  aclive  polilical  lib;  lo  devolc  himself 
to  hi^  lariic  anil  bici'ative  |ii-aclice.  During  Ihe  civil 
war  he-  enli'ie-d  Ihe  (.'onleili-nU(;  service  as  a  captain 
of  infantry  in  Ihe  battalion  of  Maj.  Abney,  being  .a 
part  of  th(.'  2Tlli  SoiUh  Carolina  regiment,  ami  .s.aw 
arduous  and  bloody  service  in  the  Virginia  cam- 
paigns. He  was  captured  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  and 
cintlneil  f<n'  many  months  as  a  prisoner  of  wai".  He 
was  a  man  of  marked  characterislics,  viL'"orous  in 
thought,  piompt  and  bold  in  i'esourc(;  and  action. 
PossessiiJLf  imcommiMi  s.agaeiiy  and  singitlarly  sound 
judgmeiU,  he  was  eminiail  ly  ]jraclie,al  iti  the.alfairs 
of  life  atid  devoted  to  tin-  interi'sis  of  his  eli(a]ls. 
Throughout  his  lone'  an  !  successful  career  jit  the 
bar  and  the'  conduct  of  ;i  large  iind  responsible  |irac- 
tiee,  he  am.assed  a  fortune  .and  obtained  a  distin- 
guished repulalioti  as  a  Christian  genthaiian  and  a 
lawyer  of  broad  and  coni]irelii-nsi\'e  sco|)e.  (Ifun- 
imiieachable  integrity,  earnest  and  ilignitjed  in  de- 
meanor and  carriage,  he  i-njoyeil  the  confiihaice  and 
esteem  of  Ihe  bench  before  whom  his  piwi.nr.,.  was  a 
tower  of  strcnirlh.  He  iiracliced  his  in'ofession  on 
an  elevated  jifane  and  wilh  Ihe  regard  of  the  bar  in 
wdiicii  he  was  a  shining  hLoire.  He  was  a  very  gen- 
erous man  and  bestowed  Ids  means  liberallv  in  fur- 
therance of  ]irivale  and  piililic  beiH-factioiis.  His 
loyalty  and  fidelity  t(.  ids  friends  were  marked  Iraits 
in  a  singularly  earnest  character.  Hit  died  .rune  y, 
lyHT,  atCharlcNlon,  S,  C..  \videlv  depl.ired. 

SMITH,  Erastus  ("Deaf"),  pioneer,  wtis  liorn 
in  Xew  York,  but  in  e.arly  boyhood  was  taken  to 
Mississippi.  A  Li-oodly  amount  of  fiction  ha.s  been 
■n'rilleii  .about  him.  IJeing  very  deaf,  in  ordertodis- 
tinguish  him  front  others  bearing  the  .same  name  In; 
was  known  as  ■■  Deaf"  Snnlh.  He  went  to  Te.vasin 
1K24,  and  in  182."j  was  wiili  Miii  .James  lierr  in  the 
first  settlement  f)f  Gonzales.  Wjjen  that  settlement 
was  broken  \ipliy  the  Inditms  in  J«2tl  Smith  went  to 
San  Antonio,  where  he  married  a  Mexican  widow, 
and_  remtiined  in  obscurity  until  the  revolution  of 
l«3o.  ThrouLdiout  Ihe  campaiLois  and  stru'_':iles  n! 
that  3-ear  and  in  iKyiJ,  until  al'ier  San  Jacinto,  he  wtis 


a  capttiin  of  scouts — in  Te.xas  parlance  "spie.s" — 
and  rendered  viduable  service.  He  it  was  who,  un- 
der the  orders  of  Gen.  Hoaston,  on  the  morning  of 
the  batlle  of  San  .Jacinto,  liurnt  the  only  bridge  on 
wdiich  tlie  Mexicans  could  retreat,  and  over  which 
they  had  passeil  in  their  advance.  He  was  a  taciturn, 
thoughtful  man,  with  courage,  and  a  goodly  poi'tiou 
of  what  may  be  termed,  in  partisan  wtirfare,  adroit- 
ness or  cimning.  In  IH'dH,  in  commanil  of  about 
thirty-five  men,  Ite  approached  near  Lart^do,  on  the 
liio  Grande,  tiiid  liad  a.  battle  with  a  much  larger 
(■(jmpauy  of  Mexicans,  in  which  he  won  a  decided 
victor}'.  About  that  lime  he  located  at  Iiichmond, 
on  the  litrttzos.  I.)eaf  Smith  county  was  named  in 
Ms  honcn-.     He  died  Nov.  30,  18:18. 

GUYLES,  WiUiam  Bell,  ship-owner,  was  born 
at  Ripley,  Chautauqua  Co.,  K.  Y.,Oct.  21,  1815,  the 
son  of  Simeon  and  Hester  (Fay)  Guyles  (jf  Scotch  de- 
scent. When  yiamg  Guyles  was  but  five  years  of 
age  his  father  rennjved  lo  Wattsbui-gh,  Pa.,  thence 
to  X'ernon,  anil  in  1828  lo  Erie,  Pa.  His  parents 
"were  in    ]ioor  circuTustances,   ;uid  Williiim's  etliica- 
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tional  adviinlages  were  tici'ordingly  limited, 
tended  school  tit  Erie  for  three 
winters,  and  when  sixteen  years 
old  went  to  sett.  He  sailed  be- 
fore the  niiist  for  three  yctirs,  ;nid 
when  he  reached  liis  majority  lie- 
ctinie  mtister  of  a  ship  iind  held 
that  ]iosition  on  various  vcs.sels  for 
nineteen  ycfirs.  While  tilling  this 
responsible  ]iosilion  Ca]il.  Guyles 
nt'N'cr  li.ail  an  .accident  on  his  shi])  „. 

tliat  resulted  in  loss  of  life  or 
money;  he  thoroughly  understood 
tdl  the  delails  of  his  business,  tiiid 
was  ii  most  careful  master.  After 
retiring  from  Ihe  active  life  of  a 
sailor,  he  was  for  twenty  years 
in.arinc  inspector  fm'  the  C'oni- 
mercial  Mutual  and  ^rerctinlile 
Insuninee  (Jo.;  lie  h;is  .also  been 
connecled  with  the  People's  Stiv- 
ing  iuid  Loan  litink,  and  is  now  and  has  been  for 
twenty  years  :>  member  of  its  fintince  comniillee. 
As  early  as  1H70  Capt.  Guyles  conceived  and  ailvo- 
caled  the  building  of  (he  brcakwidiT,  five  miles  long, 
which  makes  :i  harbor  for  the  city  of  Clevehiiid, 
ii  wairk  eompleled  by  IC  C.  Parson.  "  Ctijit.  Giivlesis 
a  devilled  chun;lj  in  ember  and  a  liberal  cotil  ribi'itor  to 
till  worthy  ch.arities,  tind  a  citizen  of  Clevehind,  0., 
who  has  been  actively  identified  with  Ihe  lii-owth  and 
prosperity  of  that  city.  In  18'1;-J  Mr.  Guyles  was 
niiirried  loliiiliy  Puni(;s,  of  O.swego,  N.  Y.  She  died 
Jan.  23,  lsn,-i.  They  had  no  chikireu,  but  estab- 
lished a  fainily  connection  by  tlie  ado|.tioti  of  four 
or]ihiiii  girls,  whom  they  educated  and  Iniined  tis  if 
they  were  their  very  own.  "J'hese  girls  married, 
and  their  children  look  to  Mr.  Guyles  as  a  grand- 
father. Wilh  these  grandsons  lie  mtide  a  con- 
tract tJiat  if  (bey  would  tibstain  from  liquor  and  to- 
bacco until  of  age  lie  would  give  etich  of  them  a  lib- 
eral sum  on  I  heir  twenty-hrst  birthday.  The  first 
five  boys  who  atfained  Iheir  mtijoritykept  their  ]itirt 
of  the  btirgain,  tis  did  Mr.  t.iuyles.  One  of  Ihe 
younger  ones  is  a  student  at  IltirVard,  and  another 
serves  the  United  Sbites  as  ti  naval  cadel  al  Annapolis. 

SLATER,  George,  journalist,  was  born  at  Not- 
tingham in  1841.  He  came  to  America  in  1870,  was 
for  a  time  connected  villi  the  "Nt-w  '^'ork  "Daily 
News,"  and  then  founded  a  local  news  bnieaii,  called 
Slater's  News  Association,  wiiicli  hi;  condiicted  for 
some  years.  He  was  the  oldest  member  of  Ihe  New 
York  Pri-ss  Club,  and  I'or  six  yi'ars  its  financial  sec- 
retary. He  dieil  in  Roosevelt  'llospilal.  New  York, 
Aug.  ]'),  1889. 
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POLK,  William.  Mecklenburg,  physician,  was 
born  at  Ashwood,  Maury  county,  Tenn.,  Aug.  15, 
1844,  son  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Leonidas  and  Frances 
Ann  (Deveraux)  Polk.  His  father  was  the  first 
Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Louisiana  and  a 
lieutenant-General  in  the  Confederate  army,  was 
descended  from  Robert  Pollock  of  Lanarkshire, 
Scotland,  who  settled  in  Delaware  in  1659,  chang- 
ing the  family  name  to  Polk,  the  line  of  descent 
being  through  his  son  John  Polk,  who  married 
Joanna  Knox;  their  son  William,  who  married 
Priscilla.  Roberts ;  their  son  Thomas,  who  married 
Susan  Spratt,  and  their  son  William,  who  married 
(2)  Sarah  Hawkins  and  was  the  grandfather  of  Dr. 
Polk.  William  Mecklenburg  Polk  was  educated  at 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute  under  Gen.  "Stone- 
wall" Jackson  and  was  graduated  with  his  class 
at  the  close  of  the  war  by  special  act  of  the  faculty 
for  services  in  the  army.  He  was  one  of  the  150 
cadets  sent  from  the  institute  with  Jackson  imme- 
diately after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  to  act  as 
a  drill  corps  for  the  Virginia  state  troops.  He  was 
subsequently  assigned  to  a  command  under  Gen. 
Zollicoffer  as  drill  master;  later  was  assigned  to 
duty  as  second  lieutenant  in  Bankhead's  Battery 
at  Columbus,  Ky.  In  May,  1862,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  chief  of  artillery  in  Gen.  Polk's  corps  and 
subsequently  captain  in  the  ad.jutant  and  inspector- 
general 's  department,  army  of  the  Tennessee.  He 
was  in  the  engagements  at  Columbus,  Ky.,  New 
Madrid,  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Pferryville,  Stone  River, 
Chickamauga  and  in  the  Meridian  campaign,  At- 
lanta campaign,  also  at  Franklin,  Nashville,  Mobile, 
and  at  the  final  surrender  at  Meridian,  Miss.,  May, 
1865.  He  began  the  study  of  medicine  after  the 
war  at  the  rniversity  of  Louisiana  and  was  grad- 
uated at  the  College'  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  New  York  in  1869.  After  serving  eighteen 
months  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  he  was  appointed 
curator  in  the  department  of  pathology  and  was 
subsequently  made  assistant  demonstrator  of  anato- 
my in  Believue  College,  then  visiting  physician 
to  Bellevue  hospital;  later  was  made  professor  of 
therapeutics  and  clinical  medicine  in  Bellevue 
Hospital  and  Medical  College,  and  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees.  He  was  professor  of  ob- 
stetrics and  gynecology  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  New  York  University  during  1879-88,  and 
he  was  also  consulting  gynecologist  to  St.  Vin- 
cent's, St.  Luke's  and  New  York  Lying-in  hos- 
pitals, and  the  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women 
and  Children.  He  was  1st  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S. 
A.  Medical  Reserve  Corps.  In  1888  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  gynecology  and  obstetrics 
and  first  dean  of  the  Cornell  University  Medical 
College,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death.  He 
was  president  of  the  New  York  Obstetrical  So- 
ciety during  1884-86,  vice-president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Gynecological  Society  in  1889-90,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  from 
1910  to  1914.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Physicians  and  Pathologists,  County 
Medical  Societv,  Southern  Surgical  and  Gyneco- 
logical Society^  New  York  Medical  and  Surgical 
Society,  British  Gynecological  Society,  Royal 
Medical  Society  of  England.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati,  the  Southern 
Society,  the  Tennessee  Society,  Century  Associa- 
tion, the  Church,  University  and  Metropolitan 
clubs.  Dr.  Polk  wrote  many  important  articles 
which  were  published  in  American  and  European 
medical  iournala,  and  was  the  author  of  "Leonidas 
Polk,  Bishop  and  General,"  (1897).  He  was 
married  Nov.  14,  1866,  to  Ida  Ashe,  dawgnter  of 
TranoiB    H.    Lyon,    a    representative   in   comgreas 


from  Demopolis,  Ala.,  and  had  two  sons,  John 
Metcalfe  Polk,  M.D.,  and  Frank  Lyon  Polk,  coun- 
sellor of  U.  S.  state  department.  Dr.  Polk  was 
married  again  May  12,  1914,  to  Maria  H.,  daugh- 
ter of  Theodore  Dehon  of  New  York  city.  He 
died  in  Atlantic  city,  N.  J.,  June  23,  1918. 

BAKEEi,  Alfred,  banker,  was  born  in  Warren 
coimty,  Ga.,  Feb.  8,  1811,  son  of  Edwin  and 
Nancy  (Darden)  Baker  of  Georgia,  and  a  grand- 
sou  of  John  and  Patty  (Harris)  Baker  of  Vir- 
ginia. His  ancestors  came  from  England  and 
settled  first  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland, 
going  later  to  Virginia  to  live.  His  grandfather, 
John  Baker,  with  two  brothers,  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  American  army  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  and  his  father  was  for  twenty-five 
years  a  member  of  the  Georgia  legislature.  Alfred 
Baker  located  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  1S29,  and  for 
three  score  years  was  an  honored  citizen  of  that 
city.  He  became  associated  with  the  large  mer- 
cantile house  of  Bridges  &  Gibson  there,  and  sub- 
sequently formed  a  partnership  with  W.  P.  Rath- 
bone  in  the  wholesale  gi'ocery  business.  This  firm 
did  a  large  and  successful  business  until  it  closed 
in  1860.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Baker  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  flour,  being  owner  of  the  Paragon 
Mills  until  they  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  186.3. 
During  this  period  he  was  also  a  leading  director 
in  the  Mechanics  Bank.  Unable  to  enlist  in  the 
civil  war  on  account  of  his  age  and  delicate  con- 
stitution, he  evinced  his  loyalty  to  the  Confederate 
cause  by  organizing,  and  equipping  a  company  of 
soldiers,  known  as  the  "Baker  Volunteers"  and 
he  cared  generously  for  the  families  of  these  sol- 
diers during  the  period  of  their  absence  from 
home.  In  1871  Mr.  Baker  organized  the  National 
Exchange  Bank  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  lived  to  ap- 
ply for,  and  secure,  a  second  charter  for  the  bank, 
twenty  years  later.  He  established  the  Augusta 
Savings  Bank  in  1879  and  until  his  death  was 
president  of  both  institutions  which,  under  his  wise 
guidance,  enjoyed  a  remarkable  career  of  pros- 
perity. He  was  also  a  director  and  a  large  stock- 
holder in  the  Georgia  Chemical  Works  and  the 
Enterprise  Manufacturing  Company,  both  of  Au- 
gusta. The  Bon  Air  Hotel  Company,  which  for 
thirty  years  has  enjoyed  an  almost  unprecedented 
period  of  prosperity,  was  organized  and  pro- 
moted in  its  initial  growth  and  for  a  period 
of  years  after,  largely  by  the  efforts,  advice, 
and  ability  of  Mr.  Baker,  who  was  its  president 
from  its  organization  until  his  death.  His  man- 
agement gave  prosperity  to  every  project  that 
he  condracted.  His  admirable  judgment,  rigid 
honesty,  careful  administration,  and  executive 
ability  and  integrity  of  character  won  the 
confidence  of  the  business  and  social  community. 
For  the  period  of  his  membership  (until  his  death) 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Augusta,  he 
was  one  of  its  most  earnest,  loyal  and  helpful  sup- 
porters. His  wise  counsel  and  financial  ability 
solved  many  problems,  for  both  pastors  and  con- 
gregations— during  his  long  term  of  office  as  dea- 
con and  trustee.  But  perhaps  the  form  of  ser\^ce 
to  others  that  most  appealed  to  Mr.  Baker  was  to 
give  assistance  to  young  men  and  women,  strug- 
gling to  educate  themselves,  and  to  such,  he  was  an 
unending  source  of  comfort  and  support.  Mr. 
Baker  was  married  Oct.  IS,  1841,  to  Sarah  Ehza- 
beth,  daughter  of  Joel  Thayer,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  of  a  large  family  of  children,  only  one  sur- 
vived Lizzie  Baker  Bransford,  widow  of  Dr.  John 
Francis  Bransford  (of  Virginia),  surgeon  m  the 
U.  S.  Navy.  Mr.  Baker  died  at  his  home,  The 
Hill,  Augusta,  Ga.,  June  16,  1896. 
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ERSKINE,  John,  jurist,  was  born  at  Strabaue, 
Tyrone,  Irulaud,  Sept.  13,  1813.  He  came  with  his  pa- 
rents to  America  in  ISil,  returninj;  to  school  in  Ire- 
land in  IsiS!,  but  coming  bacli;  to  "the  United  States 
in  1833.  He  then  taught  school  in  Florida  for  four 
years,  and  was  a  successful  lawyer  there  in  1846. 
in  18r).5  he  settled  in  Atlanta,  Ga'.,  engaging  in  the 
practise  of  law,  and  after  the  war  wa.s  appointed  by 
President  .JohnsDU  judge  of  the  United  States  court 
for  ttie  whole  district  ijf  Georgia.  When  the  .stale 
was  divided  into  two  districts  in 
April,  1883,  he  became  judge  of 
the  soutliern  section,  but  retired 
in  Decinnbcr,  1SM3,  under  the  law 
4,  ma^  ^'f^liil^  allnwinirfi'dcral  judges  to  retire, 
W  ^^ji* 'Im  at  tlieir  option,  (in  fiill  pay  after 
(tti  '^M^iraSk  serving  ten  years  and  arriving  at 
. '  jW..  ^MW^BmmStf  the  age  of  seventy.  The  judicial 
career  of  .fudiic  Er.^kine  has  been 
a  test  of  his  slerhnir  qualities. 
Fiireign  burn,  assuming  a  seat 
on  the  biaieli  ju^t  after  the  war 
in  a  turbulent  time,  and  the  offi- 
cial of  an  admiuistralion  opposed 
by  the  South,  he  had  the  delicate 
task  tobe  li.yal  to  tlie  government 
and  yet  jusl'totlie  people.  He  did 
this,  ami  it  reflects  n\)im  him  the 
highest  credit.  A  .sound  lawyer, 
a  just  judge,  a  genial  gentleman, 
s,  t  rue  to  public  duty,  in  the  severe 
rrn^t  of  the  government,  and  yet 
eem  of  Georgians.  .Justice  L.  Q.  C. 
.■uie  court  of  the  United  States  thus 
of  his  coiiduf't  in  tliis  emer- 


t^'^>^/  (SA-^t^^h-T^ 


honest  and  fearle< 
ordeal  he  kept  tla 
won  the  loviiiLj-  es 
Lamar  of  llie  ^uiu'ei 
wr(jte  lo  .Tudiii-  ¥j\^ 


lid   till- 


alb 
wla 


gency: 

won   a 

whole 

were   •' 

without  any  .siicriti 

conscientious  devoti 

nobler  woilc,  done 

you  movi.'d,  no  m: 


I  gi\r  you  joy  for  tlie;  eonlideuee  you  have 


u  you  have  iiispii-eil  among  a 
rights,  lu'operty  and  happiness 
lupletely  in  your  power,  and  that,  too, 
f  princi|>le  or  surrender  of 
n  your  part.  A  higher  and 
unidst  tlie  tierce  light  in  which 
I  could  h.ave  aehieved."  Among 
the  momentous  rulings  made  by  Juilge  Erskiue, 
were  those  against  the  legal  outlawry  of  Confederate 
lawyers,  ta.xing  the  property  of  a  state,  marriage  be- 
tween tlie  races,  and  other  import.ant  questions  in- 
volving gre.at  pirinciples  and  colossal  interests,  in 
which  his  decisions  were  never  overruled.  When 
he  retired  from  the  Ijench,  the  bar  of  northern 
and  southern  Georgia  gave  public  expression  to  their 
reverence.  With  solemn  ceremonies  and  eloquent 
addre.sses,  portraits  of  the  venerable  judge,  presented 
by  the  lawyers  after  his  relirement,  were  placed 
over  the  judges'  seats  in  the  various  court-rooms 
where  he  h.ad  presideil  for  nineteen  years.  The  in- 
cident was  rreoi'drd  in  a  beautiful  vobune,  happily 
characterized  by  a  judicial  friend  as  "  an  honorable 
monument,"  ;irid  from  prominent  men  everywhere, 
including  President  Cleveland  .and  Jtrstice  David 
Davis  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  caine  sincere  ap- 
proval of  the  grateful  homage  to  the  retired  jurist. 
Judge  Erskine  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Gen, 
Gabriel  Smith,  of  Alabama,  by  whom  he  had  one 
daughter,  who  l)eoame  the  wife  of  Willard  P.  Ward, 
of  New  York  city.  lie  died  at  his  home  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  Jan.  27,  isi).",. 

BRIDGMAN,  Frederick  Arthur,  painter, 
was  liorn  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  Nov.  10,  1«47.  Within 
three  years  after  his  liirth,  his  mother  was  left  a 
widow  with  a  large  family  of  children  to  care  for. 
At  .sixteen  years  of  age,  Frederick  entia-ed  the  em- 
ploy of  the  American  Bank  Note  Co.,  New  York 
city,  to  learn  tlie  engraver's  tr.ade,  but  remained 
only  two  years,  owinL'  to  an  imperative  desire  to  ob- 
tain ii  libi-ral  .art  education.  He  entered  the  studio  of 
Geroine  at  the  Eeole  des  Beau.x  Art.s,  Paris,  where  he 


soon  gave  evidence  of  exceptional  ability;  but  it  was 
a  uuinber  of  years  before  his  pictures  began  to  sell, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  he  experienced  tlie  privations 
common  to  ambitious  but  poor  anil  unknown  artists. 
While  he  was  a.  student  at  the  Beau.x  Arts,  he  spent 
most  of  his  vacations  with  a  colony  of  artists  in  the 
old  town  of  Pont-Aven,  Brittany,  and  thus  acquired 
that  sympathetic  knowledge  of  landscape  effects 
which  Gerome  could  not  give  him.  On  one  of  the.se 
outiuii's,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  .save  the  life  of 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Marquis  du  jMontier,  a 

nobleman   of  tlie   neighbor! il,   at  the   risk  of  his 

own.  Edward  Strahan,  a  com]ianionof  Bridgman's 
at  Ponl-Aven,  thus  describes  the  latter's  haliits  at 
this  [leriod;  "  Painting  was  his  dram,  and  his  dram 
between  drams.  He  ]3crforated  tlie  neighborhood  in 
ev(U-y  direction;  he  discovered  delicious  or  charac- 
teiisiie  models;  he  found  the  beautiful  boy,  Gregoire 
Canivet,  praying  at  a  pnrdoii,  tind  brought  him 
home  in  triumph,  and  in  the  odor  of  sanctity, 
somewliat  as  Titania  did  her  little  Indian  henchman; 
he  found  wonderful  ti-ecs,  jiollard  oaks,  and  lo.?t 
chapels  with  rusty  bells.  The  studio  at  Pont-Aven 
beeaiueair«--(/-ir«cfair,  full  of  Breton  embroideries, 
spinning-wheels,  crucili.xes,  and  knee-breeches.  Of 
this  artistic  revival,  Bridgman  was  largely  guilty. 
He  had  a  blamable  gift  of  pei'iietiial  work  without 
fatigue,  and  a  most  miserly  habit  of  stufting  occupa- 
tion into  odds  and  ends  of  Ume."  In  1868  he  made 
his  first  appearance  in  the  Salon,  where  he  has  been 
rejiresented  every  year  since,  with  the  exception  of 
18M1.  In  1873  he  made  a  skelchiiig-tour  through  the 
Pyrenees,  which  resulted  in  the  exhibition,  in  the 
Salon  of  1S73,  of  "Bringing  in  the  Maize" — by 
many  considered  his  masterpiece.  In  the  latter  year, 
he  n'lade  a  voyage  up  the  Nile,  which  exerted  a 
marked  influence  upon  his  subsequent  work,  in  both 
heightening  his  color  and  confirming  his  penchant 
for  orieiilal  and  archaeological  themes.  In  1881  he 
exhiljited  ahout  300  studies  of  his  paintings  in  New 
York  city,  and  in  1889  was  a  prominent  contrib- 
utor to  the  American  depaitment  of  the  Paris  Ex- 
position. In  1890  he  opened  a  studio  in  Paris  for  the 
instruction  of  woman  students.  His  best-known 
works  are:  "Funeral  of  a  Mummy,"  "The  Ameri- 
can C'ircus  in  Brittany,"  "Bringing  in  the  Maize," 
"Pastimes  of  an  Assyrian  King,"  "Procession 
of  the  Bull  Apis,"  and  "  Pirate  of  Love." 

BRECKINRIDGE,  William  Campbell  Pres- 
ton, eongre.ssman,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug. 
28,  1H37. '  His  father  was  Robert 
.1.  Breckinridge,  a  pious  Presby- 
terian divine,  and  his  mother, 
Soplioiiisba,  daughter  of  Gen. 
Francis  Preston,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Gen. William  Camp- 
bell. He  was  educated  at  Tran- 
.sylvania  University,  Lexington, 
Ky.,  and  Center  College,  Dan- 
ville, Ky.,  graduating  April  20, 
180."),  and  was  graduated  as  a 
lawyer  from  the  LTniversity  of 
Louisville,  1857,  and  has  lived 
and  practiced  successfully  in 
Lexingti.in  since.  He  fought 
Ihi'oiighllie  war  with  conspiicu- 
oiis  gallantry,  as  captain,  major, 
colonel,  and  commander  of  a. cav- 
alry brigade.  After  the  war  he 
was  attorney  for  Fayette  county; 
in  1M66  editor  of  the  "Lexing- 
ton Ob.sorviT  and  Keporter"  two  years,  professor 
of  equity  and  jurisprudence  in  Kentucky  Univer- 
sity tive  years,  and  was  elected  national  represent- 
ative ill  1HH4,  1886,  bSHH  ;uid  IHiin  in  the  forty- 
ninth,  lif tieth,  tifty-hrst,  and  hfty-second  congresses. 
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Col.    Breckinridge   was   a   natural    orator,    and    a 
hard  worker  on  many  important  congressional  com- 
mittees.     Cumberland   University,  Central   Univer- 
sity,   and    Center    College,    conferred   on   him   the 
degree   of  LL.D.      His  first  wife  was  Lucretia   H. 
Clay,  granddaughter  of  Henry  Clay,  and  his  sec- 
ond,  Issa   Desha,   granddaughter   of   Gen.   Joseph 
Desha.     He  died  Nov.  19,  1904,  at  Lexington,  Ky. 
BtrTTEE.WOE.TS,    Hezekiah,   journaliBt  and 
author,  was  bora  in  "Warren,  Bristol  Co.,  K.  I.,  Dec. 
22;  1839,  son  of  Gardner  M.  and  Susan  (Ritchie) 
Butterworth,  and  a  descendant  of  Samuel  Butter- 
worth,    who   settled   in    Weymouth,    Mass.,   before 
1642.      Samuel 's   son,   John   Butterworth,   founded 
the  first   Baptist  church   in   Massachusetts   in  his 
cabin   in    Swansea   in    166-3.       The    direct    descent 
from  Samuel  is  through  John,  Joseph,  Benjamin, 
Hezekiah,   Samuel   and   Gardner   M.   Butterworth. 
He  was  fitted   for   college  in  the   high   school   at 
Warren,  but  chiefly  owing  to  ill  health  was  not 
able  TO  complete  his  college  course.     While  teach- 
ing in  tile  district  school  he  edited  the  local  paper 
at  Warren,  and  sent  contributions  to   "Independ- 
ent," the  "Congregationalist,"  "Appleton's  Jour- 
nal," and  "Youth's  Companion."     In  1870  a  series 
of  articles  on  self-education  led  to  his  connection 
with     "Youth's    Companion,"     first     as     "reader" 
and  then  as  assistant  editor.    During  1877-87,  when 
his  influence  was  strongest,  the  circulation  of  the 
"Conipamon"    jumped    from    140,000    to    400,000. 
Having  eecn  a  popular  French  book  called  "Zig- 
zag Journeys,"    giving   an    account   of   a   French 
schoolmaster  who  took  a  class  of  boys  on  an  edu- 
cational journey,  he  developed  tjiis  idea  in  a  series 
of    sixteen    "Zigzag"    books,    which    were    highly 
prslsed  by  educators  and  reached  a  circulation  of 
nearly  500,000  copies.     In  his  latef  years  he  lec- 
tured frequently  on  literature  and  travel.     He  was 
author   of   "The   Story   of   the   Hymns"    (1875), 
which  was  written  for  the  American  Tract  Society 
and   which  won    for   him    the    George   Wood   gold 
medal  in  that  year;   "The  Story  of  the  Psalms" 
(1878)  ;  "The  Story  of  Notable  Prayers"  (1880)  ; 
"Young  Folks'  History  of  Boston"  (1883)  ;  "The 
Great    Composers"     (1884);     "Wonderful    Christ- 
mascs  of  Old"  (188.'5)  ;  "Young  Folks'  History  of 
America"  (1885)  ;  "Ballads  and  Stories  for  Read- 
ings with  Musical  Accompaniments"  (1886);  "The 
Log  Schoolhouse  on  the  Columbia"    (1890);   "The 
Storv    of    the    Tunes"    (1890);    "Little    Arthur's 
History  of  Rome"   (1892);   "The  Boys  of  Green- 
way    Court"     (1893);     "The    Parson's    Miracle 
(1894);    "In   Old   New   England"    (1895);    "The 
Knight  of  Liberty"  (1895)  ;  "The  Wampum  Belt" 
(1896);    "Lost    in    Nicaragua"     (1898);    "South 
America"    (1898);    "The   Story   of   Magellan   and 
the  Discovery  of  the  Philippines"  (1899)  ;  "In  the 
Davs  of  Audubon   (1901);   "In  the  Days  of  Jef- 
ferson" (1905);  "The  Young  McKinley"   (1905); 
"In  the  Bovhood  of  Lincoln"  (1906)  ;  "The  Pilot 
of  the  Mayflower"  (1906);  two  volumes  of  poetry 
"Poems   for    Christmas,    Easter   and   New    Year' 
(1884)     and    "Songs    of    History"     (1887),    and 
"Under   the    Palms"    and    "David,    the    Shepherd 
Bov,"  two  cantatas.     He  was  a  frequent  contribu^ 
tor  to  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  "Harper's,"  "Cen- 
tury"  and  other  magazines,   and  wrote  the  poem 
for  the  opening  of  the  peace  and  arbitration  eoQ, 
gress  at  the  Columbia  exposition  of  1893.     He  ^aS 
essentially  a  juvenile  writer,  and  while  he  has  Hot 
the  stamp  of  a  literary  genius,  he  wrote  under  an 
ever  present  sense  of  moral  responsibility,  and  had 
an  influence  for  good  upon  the   youthful  reader. 
The  best  work  was  in  his^oems,  most  of  which 
are  preserved  in  the  two  volumes  mentioned  above. 


His  best  remembered  poem  is  "The  Bird  with 
the  Broken  Wing."  Mr.  Butterworth  was  un- 
married, and  died  in  Warren,  E.  I.,  Sept.  5,  1905. 

MORTON,  Marcus,  jurist,  was  born  at  Taun- 
ton, Mass.,  Apr.  8,  1819,  son  of  Marcus  and 
Charlotte  (Hodges)  Morton,  and  a  descendant 
of  George  Morton,  who  came  from  England  in 
1623,  and  settled  in  Plymouth  colony.  His 
father  was  the  fourth  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
He  was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1838, 
and  then  studied  law  for  two  years  at  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  being  admitted  to  the.  bar  in 
1841.  He  practiced  his  profession  in  Boston 
until  1850  and  then  removed  to  Andover.  In 
1853  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  state  constitu- 
tional convention,  to  which  his  father  was  also 
a  delegate,  and  in  1858  both  father  and  son 
served  in  the  state  legislature.  He  sat  on  the 
bench  of  the  superior  court  of  Suffolk  county 
during  1858-59  and  on  the  supreme  court  bench 
of  Massachusetts  during  1859-69.  In  the  latter 
year  he  became  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  was  appointed  chief  justice  in  1SS2, 
serving  until  1890.  He  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  Brown  University  in  1870,  and  from 
Harvard  in  1882.  On  Oct.  14,  1843,  he  was 
married  to  Abby  Bowler,  daughter  of  Henry 
Iloppin,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  had  eight 
children.  His  son,  Marcus,  Jr.,  was  graduated 
at  Yale  and  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar 
in  1885.  Judge  Morton  died  at  Andover,  Mass., 
Feb.    10,    1891. 

BROWNELL,  Walter  Abner,  educator  and 
geologist,  was  born  at  Evan's  Mills,  N.  Y.,  on 
Mar.  23,  1838,  the  son  of  Brisbin  A.  and  Helen  M. 
(Davis)  Brownell.  He  entered  Genesee  College, 
where  he  took  a  high  standing.  In  order  to  pro- 
cure funds  he  taught  at  intervals.  He  accepted  the 
professorship  of  Latin  in  Fulton  Seminary,  and 
in  1865  was  made  principal  of  Red  Creek  Seminary, 
which  he  left  at  the  end  of  three  years  to  accept 
a  similar  position  in  the  Fairfield  Seminary.  This 
place  he  also  retained  three  years,  greatly  upbuild- 
ing the  school,  and  resigning  in  1871  to  become 
principal  of  the  Syracuse  High  School.  At  the  end 
of  one  year  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  geol- 
ogy and  chemistry  in  this  school,  which  position  he 
held  for  thirty  years.  During  his  vacations  he 
devoted  himself  to  geological  field  work,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  the  result  of  these  ex- 
plorations, a  collection  of  minerals  and  fossils  num- 
bering about  30,000,  was  given  to  the  school.  In 
1881  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  mineralogy  in 
the  vacation  summer  school  for  teachers,  at  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  Mass.  This  department  was  en- 
larged the  'following  year  by  the  addition  of  geol- 
ogy, which  double  department  he  held  four  suc- 
cessive seasons,  having  in  his  classes  professors  in 
geology  from  the  various  colleges  and  other  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
well  known  as  a  lecturer,  and  also  through  his 
writings  in  scientific  periodicals.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Association  for  the  A.lvance- 
ment  of  Science,  and  one  of  the  original  Fellows  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  America.  In  1876  he 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Hamilton  Col- 
JegfS  '  Notwithstanding  his  deep  interest  in  science, 
he  was  also  an  active  business  man  and  prominently 
aTiterested  in  chrlaBthropic  and  religious  works, 
and  in  city  affairs  in  gyracuae.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  Dr.  FrowtiSll  tliade  annual  summer  trips-  to 
European  countries.  Immediately  upon  graduation 
from  caljege  he-  Was  married  to  Helen  JSLT3avis,  of 
Livonia,  N.  Y.,  a  talented  student  and  educator, 
whom  he  mat  in  his-coUege  work.    Their  only  son, 
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George  G.  Bro'miel],  is  professor  of  Bomanee  lan- 
guages in  the  L'niyersitv  of  Alabama.  Dr.  Brown- 
ell  died  in  Syracuse,  Mar.  2:!,  1!)04, 

NICHOLSON,  James  William  Augustus, 
naval  officer,  was  liorn  iu  Dedham.  Mass.,  Jlar.  20, 
1S21,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Derose  Nicholson,  who 
served  as  a  naval  officer  iu  the  war  of  1S12,  and 
grandson  of  Samuel  Nicholson  (q.v.),  a  lieutenant 
under  John  Paul  Jones.  The  Nicholsons  were  a 
famous  naval  family,  eighteen  of  their  name  hav- 
ing been  in  the  service  since  17.5.5.  Three  of  them 
wore  broad  pennants  and  a  fourth  died  just  as  he 
received  his  appointment  to  one.  When  he  was 
seventeen  years  old,  James  W.  A.  Nicholson  en- 
tered the  naval  service  as  a  midshipman.  He  was 
made  master  on  June  11,  1S51,  and  on  Apr.  24, 
1852,  was  promoted  to  lieutenant.  He  was  acting 
master  during  the  Mexican  war,  1817-4S.  He  ac- 
companied Com.  Perry  on  his  expedition  to  Japan, 
as  a  lieutenant  on  the  sloop  A'andalia,  cominanding 
a  guard  on  shore  for  several  mouths  during  the 
Cliinese  rebellion.  He  was  stationed  along  the 
African  coast  during  the  years  1857-60  to  aid  in 
suppressing  the  slave  trade,  and  in  1S61  he  went 
wnth  the  Pocahontas  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Sumter, 
arriving,  however,  too  late.  On  July  16,  1X62,  he 
was  appointed  commander  and  his  first  command 
iu  the  civil  war  was  the  Isaac  Smith  of  the  Port 
Eoyal  expedition.  He  took  part  in  a  number  of  en- 
gagements on  the  Potomac  river,  and  was  com- 
mended by  Adm.  Du  Pont  for  coolness  and  cour- 
age in  the  battle  of  Port  Eoyal.  In  1861-62  he 
served  in  Florida,  being  commander  of  St.  Augus- 
tine in  1862,  aiding  in  the  conquest  of  Jacksonville, 
Fernandina,  and  St.  Augustine,  and  repulsing  a 
large  body  of  the  enemy  on  the  St.  John  river. 
During  1862-63  ho  was  ordnance  officer  on  the  New 
York  station,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  Shamrock,  serving  in  the 
South  Atlantic  blockading  squadron  before  Charles- 
ton. In  1864  he  was  assigned  the  command  of 
the  monitor,  Manhattan,  and  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  the  Mobile  Bay  forts,  helping  to  cripple 
the  Confederate  iron-clad  ram  Tennessee.  The 
only  shots  which  pierced  the  Tennessee  were  those 
fired  from  the  Manhattan,  Commander  Nicholson 
using  a  double  charge  of  powder  in  a  fifteen-inch 
gun.  He  ran  the  risk  of  exploding  the  gun,  but 
proved  that  it  could  stand  the  douljle  charge  for  a 
limited  number  of  rounds.  After  the  battle  with 
the  Tennessee,  he  attacked  Fort  Powell  at  intervals 
for  twelve  days,  and  bombarded  Fort  Morgan  for 
several  weeks,  the  fort  capitulating  on  Aug.  21, 
1864.  He  returned  to  New  York  in  1865  and  com- 
manded the  steamer  Mohigan  of  the  Pacific 
squadron  during  1865-66.  On  July  25,  1866,  he 
was  made  captain;  Nov.  8,  187,3,  commodore,  and 
Oct.  1,  1881,  rear-admiral.  During  1871-72  he 
commanded  the  flagship  Lancaster,  of  the  Brazil 
squadron.  He  had  charge  of  the  Brooklyn  navy 
yard  during  1876-80,  instituting  many  reforms 
there,  and  on  Sept.  1,  1881,  was  put  in  command  of 
the  European  station.  He  was  at  the  bombard- 
ment of  Alexandria,  on  July  11,  18S2,  and  on  .July 
14,  when  the  firing  ceased  he  landed  100  U.  S. 
Marines  to  protect  the  American  consulate  and 
assist  in  maintaining  order.  He  also  afforded  as- 
sistance to  many  refugees,  services  for  which  he 
was  thanked  by  several  foreign  powers  and  pre- 
sented with  a  handsome  gold  medal  by  the  king  of 
Sweden.  He  was  retired  from  active  service  on 
Mar.  10,  1883,  resigning  the  European  squadron  to 
his  successor,  Adm.  Baldwin.  He  died  in  New 
York  city,  Oct.  28,  1887.  (Portrait  opposite  p. 
111.) 


HIRSCH,   Emil   Gustav,   rabbi,  leetur3r  and 

writer,  was  born  in  the  grand  duchy  of  JLiUxem- 
burg.  May  22,  1852,  the  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  and 
Louise  (Mickolls)  Hirsch.  His  father,  one  of  the 
first  Jewish  rabbis  of  the  day,  received  a  call  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Ecformed  Congregation  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1866,  and  with  his  family  re- 
moved to  America.  The  son  attended  the  Academy 
of  the  Episcopal  church  in  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1872  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  then  went  to  Germany  to  pursue  philo- 
sophical and  theological  studies,  attending  the  uni- 
versities of  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  and  finished  his 
studies  in  philosophy  at  the  High  School  for  Jewish 
Science,  Berlin,  in  1876.  He  was  installed  as  rabbi 
of  the  Har  Sinai  Congregation,  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
in  1877.  A  year  later  he  became  rabbi  of  the 
Adath-Israel  Congregation,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
in  August,  1880,  he  went  to  Chicago,  111.,  where  he 
has  continued  his  ministration.  In  1884  it  was 
found  necessary  to  provide  a  larger  house,  and 
later  galleries  had  to  be  added  to  the  substantial 
stone  temple  erected  on  Indiana  avenue.  In  1913, 
his  congregation  moved  into  a  new  building  on 
Grand  boulevard,  which,  an  innovation  in  syna- 
gogues, is  both  a  house  of  worship  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  2,300  seats,  and  a  social  center,  with 
gymnasium,  lecture  hall,  class  rooms,  swimming 
pool  and  women 's  hall,  open  to  all.  This  temple 
restricts  membership  by  neither  creed  nor  race.  It 
is  a  free  association  of  men  and  women  banded 
together  for  religious  and  ethical  humanitarianism. 
Eabbi  Hirsch  has  been  professor  of  rabbinical  liter- 
ature and  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
since  1892,  anil  was  Trumbull  lecturer  at  .lohns 
Hopkins  in  1902.  He  has  written  extensively  for 
Jewish  journals,  and  was  the  editor  of  "Zeitgeist" 
(Milwaukee),  1880-07;  "Eeformer"  (New  York), 
1886;  "Reform  Advocate"  (Chicago),  since  1894, 
and  an  editor  of  the  Biblical  department 
of  the  "Jewish  Encyclopedia,"  1903-06.  He  ha3 
contributed  also  to  "  Hasting 's  Encyclopedia  of 
Ecligion  and  Ethics,"  has  written  numerous  mono- 
graphs on  religious  subjects,  and  is  the  trans- 
lator and  editor  of  Dr.  Einhorn's  "Eitual  for 
Jewish  Reform  Congregations."  He  has  gained 
much  prominence  as  an  orator  on  public  and 
patriotic  occasions,  and  as  a  lecturer.  He  has 
been  for  years  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library,  and  was  president  of  its  board  of 
trustees  from  1888  to  1897.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  commissioners  of  public  charities  of 
Illinois  in  1897  and  again  from  1906  to  1920.  In 
1896  he  was  Republican  presidential  elector-at- 
large.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  -Jewish 
Manual  Training  School  of  Chicago,  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Jewish  Charities  of  Chicago,  and  is  iden- 
tified with  the  leading  non-sectarian  charities  of 
the  country.  He  is  one  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  of  the  State  of  Illinois;  one  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Morals  of  the  City  of  Chicago  since 
1914,  and  a  member  of  the  Peace  Council  of 
Churches.  The  movement  to  have  Sunday  observed 
as  the  Jewish  Sabbath  numbers  Iiim  among  its 
leaders.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  1896  by  Austin  College,  Ilk;  Western  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  gave  him  the  degree  of 
L.H.D.  in  1900;  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Hebrew  Union  College  of  Cincinnati  in  1901, 
and  Ten;[jle  University  gave  him  the  degree  of 
D.C.L.  in  1908.  He  was  married  June  16,  1878, 
to  Matilda,  daughter  Of  Eabbi  David  Einhorn  of 
New  York  City,  and  had  two  sons  and  three  dnugb- 
ters:  Dora,  Elsa,  David,  Beatrice,  and  Samuel  E. 
Hirsch. 
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FELLOWS,  Edward  B. ,  underwriter,  was  Ijorn 
at  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  June  20.  1811.  He  i.s  descended 
from  Joliu  Fellows,  of  Kingston,  as  are  all  the 
families  of  tliat  name  in  Boscawen  and  Salisbury. 
Samuel  Fellows,  of  Salisbury,  was  made  a  fi-eem;'iu 
in  1645.  William  Fellows,  merchant,  of  London, 
Eng.,  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1653;  Sir  John,  of 
Carshaltou,  sub-governor  of  the  South  Sea  Co., 
was  created  a  baronet  Jan.  20,  1719.  The  family 
in  this  country  were  C(jnspicuous  for  their  patriot- 
ism during  tlie  war  of  the  revolution. 
Moses  Fellows,  a  gi-eat-uncle  of  Ed- 
ward B.,was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  accompanied  Arnnld's  ex- 
pedition to  Quebec;  he  was  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Bennington,  the  re- 
takini;  of  Fort  Ticonderoija,  the  bat- 
tles of  Stillwrter  and  While  Plains, 
wintered  at  Valley  Forge,  crossed 
the  Delaware  ^Yith  Washington's 
army,  and  was  engaged  in  tlie  bat 
ties  of  Trenton  and  Mcmmouth.  He 
went  with  Gen.  Sullivan  on  his  raid 
int (J  western  New  York,  and  was  hon- 
(jrably  discharged  after  some  years  of 
service,  and  then  settled  on  his  farm 
in  his  native  town, where  he  raised  a 
family  of  twelve  children, a^;  living  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  18-16.  A  monument  was  erect- 
ed to  his  memory  in  Salisbury  in  1886.  Through  the 
maternal  branch  Edward  B.  is  also  descended  from 
the  Fellows  family.  In  1817  his  father  removed 
with  liis  family  to  Tunbridge,  Vt.,  where  he  at- 
tended the  conunon  school,  and  completed  his  edu- 
cati(m  at  Hnyalton  Academy.  He  went  to  Pennsyl- 
vania  in  1881,  and  taught  school  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley.  In  1834  he  removed  to  New  York,  and  was 
for  a  time  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  .store.  A  thorough  Jef- 
fersonian  democrat  in  principle,  he  became  interested 
in  politics,  and  was  appointed  to  a  responsible  posi- 
tion in  the  New  York  custom-house,  under  Collector 
Lawrence,  during  President  Polk's  admini.stration. 
The  most  important  public  work  of  his  life  was  in 
Cuuucction  witli  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
city,  which,  previous  to  1842,  were  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Public  School  Society.  In  1841  an  act  was 
passed  authorizing  the  election  of  trustees  and  com- 
mi.s.sioners  for  the  public  schools,  and  Mr.  Fellows 
was  elected  trustee  of  the  fourth  ward,  and  was  after- 
ward chosen  member  of  the  board  of  education.  In 
the  controversy  regarding  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  public  schools,  Mr.  Fellows  favored  a 
separation  between  religious  and  secular  instruction. 
While  he  held  the  office  of  school  commis.sioner  he 
introduced  a  resolution  inquiring  as  to  the  expedien- 
cy of  establishing  evening  .schools  for  the  benefit  of 
apprentices  and  otliers,  whose  vocations  prevented 
their  attendance  at  the  day  schools.  He  drew  up  a 
bill,  which  was  passed  b.y  the  legislature  about  1846. 
The  schools  thus  established  were  eminently  suc- 
ce.s.sful,  and  their  benefits  will  be  felt  for  all  time  to 
come.  It  was  largely  owing  to  his  efforts  that  even- 
ing schools  were  subsequently  established  for  the 
benefit  of  women.  Mr.  Fellows  was  apjjointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  evening  schools,  and 
devoted  so  nuich  time  and  labor  to  their  advance- 
ment that  their  acknowdedged  success  is  largely  due 
to  his  active  energy.  He  was  also  prominent  in 
the  establishment  of  the  New  York  Free  Academy 
(now  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York),  and  in- 
troduced resolutions  for  establishing  a  free  academy 
for  girl.s,  a  scheme  which  is  now  perfected  in  the  free 
Normal  College.  No  truthful  history  of  the  cause 
of  education  in  New  York  can  be  written  which  does 
not  give  a  leading  place  to  the  name  of  Edward  B. 
Fellows.  On  the  resignation  of  John  A.  Stewart  as 
clerk  of  the  board  of  education,  Mr.  Fellows  was 
II— 8 


elected  to  the  position,  and  continued  to  hold  it  until 
politics  became  an  important  factor  in  its  manage- 
ment, when  he  failed  to  secure  a  re-election.  He 
then  accepted  a  p(jsition  in  the  Butchers  and  Drovers 
Bank,  and  while  there  organized,  in  1853,  the  Rut- 
gers Fire  Insurance  Co.  He  was  elected  secretary, 
and  held  the  position  until  the  death  of  the  president 
in  1866,  when  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  and 
has  continuously  held  the  office,  having  been  unani- 
mously elected  each  year.  This  company,  under 
his  economical  and  judicious  management,  has  be- 
come one  of  the  strongest  as  well  as  one  of  the  best- 
paying  instituti(jns  in  the  country.  During  a  period 
of  thirty  years,  wliile  promptly  jiaying  all  its  lo.sses, 
tlie  stcjckholders  received  a  diviilend  of  nearly  fifteen 
per  cent,  per  anmun,  and  the  original  stockholders 
\\\\o  paid  in  $1,000  at  the  commencement  of  the  com- 
pany, received,  in  the  thirty  years,  a  net  profit  of 
over  .$5,000  on  their  investment.  Mr.  Fellows  in  his 
religious  faith  is  a  standi  Universalist,  and  is  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Cliurcli  of  the  Divine  Pater- 
nity. He  has  held  many  official  positions  connected 
with  it  during  the  pastorate  of  the  eloquent  divine, 
Dr.  E.  H.  Chapin.  Mr.  Fellows  was  one  of  his 
most  devoted  friends  and  supporters.  He  is  also 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chapin  Home  for  the 
Aged  and  Infirm,  a  non-.sectarian  institution,  and 
has  been  on  its  advisory  committee  since  its  organi- 
zatiijn,  and  was  for  several  j-ears  trustee  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Universali.st  general  convention,  and 
is  now  president  of  the  New  York  Universalist  Min- 
isterial Relief  Fund.  He  has  been  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  New  Yfirk  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, and  has  uniformly  taken  an  active  interest  in 
its  proceedings. 

EVERETT,  Robert  'William,  congres.sman, 
was  born  near  Hay neville,  Hiaiston  Co.,  Ga.,  March 
8,  1839.  His  parents  were  poor  people,  and  their 
home  was  a  log-house  on  a  barren  piney-woods  farm. 
His  mother  died  a  few  hours  after  his  birth.  His 
boyhood  alternated  between  the  village  school  and 
farm-work.  He  was  graduated  from  Mercer  Univer- 
sity in  1859,  having  taken,  in  his  second  college  year, 
a  prize  for  declamation.  He 
belonged  to  several  arms  of  the 
service  in  the  war,  serving  the 
last  eighteen  months  as  a  mem 
ber  of  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest's  es 
cort-squadron,  and  was  slin'htl  V 
wounded  by  a  fragment  of 
shell  at  Plarrisbiu'L',  Miss. 
July,  1864.  The  war  left  him 
witliout  means.  He  mai-ried 
Emma  C.  Borders,  of  Cedai 
town,  in  1868,  settled  in  Polk 
county  in  1873,  and  since  1875 
has  been  a  successful  and  self 
sustaining  farmer.  He  was 
twelve  years  member  of  the 
board  of  education  of  Polk 
county,  and  president  of  tlie 
board  for  many  years;  county 
commissioner  several  yeai's ; 
state   representative,  1883-S5  ; 

and  chairman  of  the  commil  I  ce  on  agriculture  the  last 
two  years;  and  was  elected  in  1800  as  national  represen- 
tative to  the  fifty-sec(jnd  ccaigress,  defeating  AVm.  H. 
Felton,  ex-congressman.  He  was  for  three  years 
president  of  the  sub-alliance;  president  of  the  county 
alliance;  vice-president  of  the  state  alliance;  and  on 
the  judiciary  committee  of  the  F.  S.  alliance.  Mr. 
Everett  was  a  gallant  soldier  in  the  war,  sharing 
largely  in  the  eventful  career  of  the  famous  Forrest. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  model  farmers  of  Georgia, 
and  an  influential  leader  in  the  alhance,  winning  his 
way  by  his  sound  views,  good  management,  and 
forcible  speaking  into  the  national  councils. 
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HILLIARD,  Henry  Washington,  diploma- 
tist :iii(l  autliDi',  was  Ijoru  at  Fayetteville,  N.  C, 
Aug.  4,  ISDS.  His  parents  removed  to  Columbia, 
S.  C,  where  he  passed  his  youth.  He  was  graduated 
with  distiuctiou  from  (south  Carolina  College  in  1826, 
at  eigliteen  years.  Ueading  law  in  ii^then.s,  Ga. ,  un- 
der Judge  Cla3'ton,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  there 
in  1829,  and  praeticed  two  years.  He  then  filled  a 
chair  in  the  University  of  Alaljama,  at  Tuscaloosa, 
in  1831,  resigning  in  183-1,  and  practiced  law  success- 
fully iu  Jlontgomery,  Ala.  He 
was  elected  state  representative  in 
1838,  declining  re-election;  dele- 
gate to  the  Harrisljui'g  whig  con- 
ventir>nin  1840;  elector  same  year; 
nominated  for  congress  in  1841, 
and  declined  a  foreign  mission  the 
same  year;  was  appointed  U.  S. 
minister  to  Belgium  in  1843,  re- 
signing in  1S44;  \\as  elected  na- 
tional representative  in  1845,  1847, 
and  1849  to  tlie  twenty-ninth,  thir- 
tieth, and  thirty-tlrst  congresses; 
was  appointed  an  original  regent 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
in  1846;  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D. ;  was  on  the  electoral  ticket 
of  FillnKjre  in  1856,  and  of  Bell 
and  Everett  in  1860 ;  delivered 
the  annual  oration,  in  1859,  at  the 
University  of  Virginia;  was  apjjointed  by  President 
Davis,  in  1861,  commissioner  to  Tennessee,  and  was 
a  brigadier-genei-al  in  tlie  pi-ovisional  arm_y  of  the 
Confederate  slates,  raising  3,000  troops.  After  the 
war,  he  practiced  law  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  but  soon 
removed  to  Atlanta.  He  advocated  Horace  Greeley's 
election  iu  1872;  ran  for  congress  in  1876;  was  ap- 
pointed I)y  President  Hayes  U.  8.  minister  to  Brazil, 
from  1877  to  1881,  and  was  offered  the  German 
mission,  when  it  should  become  vacant.  As  orator, 
statesman,  diplomat,  and  author.  Gen.  Hilliard  has 
hada  long  public  career  of  unu.sual  distinction,  mark- 
ed by  large  utility,  and  crowned  with  intellectual 
lustre.  He  is  a  natural  orator,  with  every  grace  of 
eloquence :  a  mu.sical  voice,  and  a  diction  cla.ssic 
facile,  and  fervent.  In  1838  he  oppo.sed  succe.s.sfully 
the  political  features  of  Jlr.  Calhoun's  sul)-treasury 
scheme,  rallying  the  whigs  against  it,  in  si.x  strong 
letters  signed  "  .Junius  Brutus."  He  antagonized  the 
"Wilmot  Proviso,"  and  supported  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850.  He  spoke  again.st  seces.sion,  and 
met  before  the  public  in  Alabama  the  orator  of  se- 
cession, Wm.  L.  Yancey,  and  visiting  Mr.  Everett  in 
Boston,  delivered  an  address  in  Fancuil  Hall  that 
gave  bini  national  fame.  He  gave  loyal  sujijiort  to 
the  South  after  the  issue  was  made.  In  congress  be 
took  a  high  rank.  He  made  a  great  speech  on  the 
Oregon  question;  wrote  the  report  that  secured  mail 
steam  facilities  to  Europe  ;  ably  fought  slave  exclu- 
sion from  territories  ;  on  the  foreign  relations  com- 
mittee made  an  elaborate  review  of  the  whole  subject 
of  foreign  mis.sioiis;  and  delivered  a  numljerof  mas- 
terly speeches  on  the  vital  niatters  before  the  country. 
It  was  in  Brazil  that  tlie  most  illu.strious  and  moment- 
ous service  of  Gen.  Hilliard 's  public  career  was  done. 
The  emancipation  of  the  million  and  a  half  of  her 
slaves  was  pending.  He  was  ai)|>lied  to  for  the  results 
of  American  emancipation.  With  magnificent  ability 
he  wr(jte  a  letter  that  was  the  turning-point  of  the  co- 
lossal movement,  and  fastened  the  reform.  A  great 
banquet  was  given  in  his  honor,  and  he  made  a 
speech  as  remarkable  as  his  letter,  and  both  have  been 
published  in  the  official  blue  book  of  Great  Britain 
by  Lord  Granville.  Gen.  Hilliard  has  published: 
"Eoman  Nights,"  an  Italian  translation  (1848); 
"  Speeches  and  Addresses  "  (1855);  and  "IJe'V^ane," 
a  novel  (two  editions,  1865  and  1886).     "  De  Vane  " 
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subsequently  passed  through  several  other  editions; 
in  1S92  he  published  "Politics  and  Pen  Pictures," 
a  volume  of  reminiscences.  Gen.  Hilliard  was  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and 
was  much  interested  in  Sunday-school  work.  The 
last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  retirement  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  he  died  Dec.  17,  1892. 

LEGGETT,  Francis  H.,  merchant,  was  bom 
in  New  Y'ork  city  IMarch  27,  1840.     He  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  very  old  family,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England,  w'here  for  many  generations  they 
resided  iu  Es.sex,  spelling  the  name  variously,  but  all 
descended    from   one   whose   official    capacity,    the 
Legate,   furnished    their   patro- 
nymic.     The  progenitor  of   the 
American  family  came  into  the 
colonies  iu  1640  tin  Barbadoes, 
where  he  hail  lieeu  a  landed  pro- 
prietor.   Gabriel  Lcggett.  of  the 
.second    generation,  became  the 
proprietor  of  an  extensive  estate 
in    Westchester    county    (West 
Farms),  which  is  at  present  the 
twenty-third  ward  of   the   city 
of  New   York.     He  was  a  mer- 
chant as  well  as  a  landowner, 
and  not  a  few  of  his  descend- 
ants are  enrolled  among  "The 
Old  Merchants  of  New  York. " 
He  died  in   1700,  leaving  four 
son.s — John,    Thomas,    William 
and  Gabriel.  Francis  H.  is  a  de- 
scendant of  William,  as  was  also 
William  Leggett,  the  poet  and 
late  editor  of  the  ''Evening  Post. 
tions  his  ancestors  were  born  at  Jlouut  Pleasant,  West- 
chester Co.,  N.  Y'.     The  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  Abraham  Leggett,  who  was  born  in  1805, 
and  died  iu  New  Y'ork  city  at  the  age  of  seventy -three. 
His  mother  was  Saridi  Lee,  a  daughter  of  Kichard 
Lee.     Abr.aluuu  Leggett  was  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  highly  respected  merchants  iu  New  "i  ork  city, 
and  was  engaged  iu  the  wdiolesale  grocery  business 
on  Front  street  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  was 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  Market  Bank.     He  gave 
his  son   Francis  an  academic  education,  who,  after 
completing  his  .studies,  entered  a  produce  commis- 
sion house  as  clerk  in  the  fall  of  1856.    He  continued 
this  connection  for  about  five  year's.    In  1862  he  and 
his  elder  brother  formed  a  copartnership,  which  was 
dissolved  by  his  withdrawal  in  1870,  to  establish  a 
new  firm  in  connection  with  his  younger  brother, 
Theodore  Leggett,  now  deceased,   under  the  firm 
name  of  Francis  H.  Leggett  &  Co.     The  business 
grew  so  rapidly  that  it  was  not  long  before  they  were 
occupying  three  stores  on  Reade  street,  and  subse- 
quently were  obliged  to  add  a  store  on  Chambers 
.street  to  the  premises.    Greater  facilities  for  conduct- 
ing their  increasing  business  were  soon  needed,  and 
by  the  fall  of  1880  it  had  attained  such  proportions 
that   land  was  bought  and  the  immense  buildinji; 
which  the  firm  was   occupying  at  the  time  of  hia 
death,  was  erected.     By   1892   the  business  of  the 
house,    which    was    one    of    the    largest    wholesale 
grocery   firms  in   the   United   States,   amounted   to 
over  $7,000,000  annually,  and  it  employed  400  per- 
sons.     He    was    a    member    of    the    produce    and 
cotton  exchanges,  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Union  League  Club.     He  was  twice 
married :    first,   Nov.    14,   1861,   to   Anna   Elizabeth 
Stokes,   who    died   in    186.3,   and   second,   at   Paris, 
Kr:nK'e.  in   1S95,  to  Bessie    (MacTyeod)    Sturges,  liv 
whom  he   had   one  daughter,   Frances   H.   Leggett. 
He  died  in   New  York  city,  Aug.   29,   1909. 

RANDOLPH,  Peyton,  first  president  of  con- 
gress, was  lio)-n  in  Tazewell  Hall  Williamslnirg, Va., 
in  1721,  son  (jf  Sir  .lolin  liandol|ili  (  II'pU;:!-]  737),  who 
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ytrhs  a  graduate  of  William  and  Mary  collea:e,  studied 
law  at  Gray's  Inn,  was  king's  attorney  for  Virginia, 
knighted  while  on  a  visit  to  England  "in  1730,  wliere 
he  obtained  a  new  charter  for  "William  and  Mary 
college,  speaker  of  the  Virginia  house  of  biirnesses, 
1736,  and  recorder  of  the  cUy  of  Norfolk,  ite  built 
and  resided  at  Tazewell  Hall.  Sir  John  was  the 
sixth  son  of  William  Rand(jli>li  (16.^)0-1711),  born  at 
Morton  Morrell,  Worwickshire,  Eng.,  emiizrated  to 
Virginia  in  1674, built  a  stately  mansion  on  Turkey 
Island  with  bricks  brought  from  England,  was  a 
member  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  a  mendjer  of  the 
governor's  council,  active  in  the  work  of  civilizing 
the  Indians,  and  founded  and  was  first  trustee  of 
William  and  j\Iary  college.  He  married  Mary 
Isham,  by  wliom  he  had  ten  children,  six  sons  being 
on  the  list  of  forty  graduates  of  the  name  of  Ran- 
dolph, recorded  in  the  catalogiie  of  William  and 
Mary  college.  The  son  was  educated  at  William 
and  Mary  college,  where  he  was  graduated.  He 
then  studied  law  at  the  Inner  Tempte,  London,  and 
was  appointed  king's  attorney  for  Virginia  in  1748. 
He  represented  Williamsburg  in  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses the  same  year.  As  the  law  ofheer  of  the  ei  own, 
he  was  brought  in  opposition  to  Rev.  Sanuiel  Davis, 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  on  the 
question  of  the  Toleratifm  act  (see 
Vol.  v.,  p.  465).  In  1751  Governor 
Dinwiddle  and  his  family  were  guests 
of  Mr.  Randolph  on  their  ariival  in 
America,  but  Randolph's  resistance 
of  the  royal  demand  of  a  pistol  fee 
on  every  land  patent  destroyed  their 
friendship,  as  the  house  of  burgesses 
commissioned  liim  to  appear  before 
the  English  ministry  in  Loiidfm,  and 
demonstrate  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  exaction,  which  he  did  without 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  gover- 
nor. In  this  mission  he  opposed  the 
crown  lawyers,  Campbell  and  Mur- 
ray, and  after  his  argument  the  pis- 
tol fee  was  rescinded  from  all  land- 
patents  on  less  than  one  hundred  acres,  and  soon  after 
on  all  patents.  During  his  absence  Gov.  Dinwiddle 
appointed  George  Wythe  in  his  place,  which  be  re- 
tained only  until  his  friend  Randolph  retuined.  A 
long  controversy  between  the  governor  and  the  house 
of  burgesses  delayed  the  payment  to  Randolph  of  his 
promised  compensation  of  £2,500  for  his  services  on 
the  mission,  and  led  to  the  prorogation  of  the  Louse. 
There  was  a  compromise  with  the  new  house,  and 
the  attorney,  acknowledging  the  iiTegularities,  was 
reinstated.  He  led  a  company  against  the  Indians 
after  Braddock's  defeat,  was  chaiiman  of  a  commit- 
tee to  revise  the  laws  of  the  province,  and  was  a  visi- 
tor of  William  and  Mary  college  from  1758.  As  an 
examiner  in  law  he  signed  Patrick  Henry's  license  in 
1760,  saying  that  the  applicant  knew  very  little,  but 
might  learn  later,  being  an  able  man.  He  framed  the 
remonstrance  of  the  burgesses  against  the  proposed 
stamp  act  in  1764,  and  in  its  passage  .saw  that  he 
must  take  a  side.  In  1766  he  was  elected  sjieaker, 
and  gave  up  his  post  as  royal  attorney.  Thence- 
forth he  was  heartily  with  the  patriots,  and  his 
high  character,  his  cool  judgment  and  his  legal 
learning  gave  him  great  weight  among  them,  fle 
was  a  close  friend  of  Washington ;  Jefferson  in  youth 
took  him  for  a  model.  In  1773  he  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  correspondence,  and  in  August, 
1774,  of  the  Virginia  convention,  which  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  its  deputies  to  the  Continental  congress, 
in  Carpenter's  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Sept.  5tli,  where  he 
was  at  once  chosen  president.  On  the  removal  of  the 
powder  from  the  magazine  at  Williamsburgh.  Va., 
April  30,  1775,  Randolph,  by  his  diplomacy,  delayed 
impending  hostilities  and  appeased  the  patriots.    He 
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was  again  speaker  of  the  house  of  burgesses  in  May, 
1775,  and  after  their  .session  attended  the  second  con- 
gress. His  great-nephew,  Peyton  Randolph,  born 
at  Williamsburg,  Va. ,  in  1779,  was  a  son  of  Edmund 
Randolph,  and  long  clerk  of  the  Virginia  stipreme 
court,  whose  "  Reports  "  hepubli.shed  in  six  volumes, 
1838-28.  He  died  at  Riehm<«id  in  1838.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  died  of  ap(jplexy  in  Philadelphia, 
Oct.  33,  1775,  leaving  no  children. 

HILL,  Harry  R.  'W.,  merchant,  was  born  in 
Halifax  county,  N.  C,  in  1797.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  five  years  old,  and  his  mother  remar- 
ried and  removed  to  Williamson  county,  Tenn., 
where  his  first  lessons  were  learned  at  an  old  field 
school,  where  he  spent  two  years.  This  meagre  and 
defective  schof)ling  was  all  that  the 
largest  planter  and  merchant  and 
grand  master  of  the  Masons  ever 
received.  He  began  business  life 
by  keeping  store  in  Franklin.  His 
employer  died  in  1818,  and  young 
Hill  settled  the  estate  so  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  heirs  that 
they  assisted  in  starting  him  in  bust 
ness  for  hiinself.  In  1837  Mr.  Hill 
was  married  to  Margaretta  E.  Mc 
Allister  and,  having  accumulated 
a  fortune,  removed  to  Nashville 
Tenn.,  where  he  entered  into  part 
nership  with  William  Nichols,  and 
engaged  in  a  large  commercial  and 
steamboating  bu.siness.  In  1833  he 
removed  to  New  Orleans  and  engag 
ed  in  business  \s\W\  N.  J.  Dick  i&  Co. 
In  the  financial  crisis  of  1837  the 
bouse  became  involved,  and  for  the 
following  seven  years  Mr.  Hill  was  occupied  in  set- 
tling the  country  business  of  the  firm.  He  received 
the  reward  of  his  labors  in  seeing  the  credit  of  the 
house  restored  and  the  business  of  the  firm  resumed 
on  its  old  footing.  In  1843  iNIr.  Dick  retired  from 
business,  and  thelirm  became  Hill  in  ^IcLean.  The 
firm  was  subsequently  seriously  involved,  and  Mr. 
Hill  released  his  partner  and  paid  the  indebtedness 
ovit  of  his  private  fortune,  and  afterward  conducted 
the  business  alone.  His  estate  was  managed  with 
the  same  ability  that  stamped  his  business  career. 
The  large  plantation  was  worked  by  a  well-governed, 
well-cared-for  body  of  shn-es  numbering  1,000,  all 
managed  under  a  system  of  the  highest  culture  and 
improvement.  His  name  fills  a  prominent  position 
in  the  commercial  annals  of  the  South,  where  he  was 
known  not  only  through  his  business  and  many 
philanthropic  deeds,  but  by  the  active  interest  he 
took  in  the  promotion  of  all  public  works.  Mr. 
Hill  fell  a  victim  to  yellow  fever  when  hardly  past 
the  prime  of  manh()od,  while  caring  for  his  slaves 
who  were  stricken  witli  the  fever.  The  press  through- 
out the  South  paid  tributes  to  his  memory.  He  died 
at  New  Orieans,  La.,  Sept.  17,  1853. 

SOtTLE,  Richard,  author,  wasbornat  Duxbury, 
Plymouth  Co.,  Ma.ss.,  June  8,  1813,  a  descendant  of 
George  Soule,  who  came  over  in  the  Maytlower  in 
1630."  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1833,  was 
a  civil  engineer,  1833-38;  a  stigar  refiner  at  Boston, 
1840-53;  a  member  of  the  sciiool  committee  there 
1S4S-49;  and  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in 
1849.  His  first  book  was  a  poetical  "  Memorial  of 
the  Sprague  Family  "  (1847).  He  was  at  the  head  of 
Dr.  J.  ET  Worcester's  staff  of  as.sistants,  1855-59,  in 
the  making  of  his  great  "  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language  "  (1860);  prepared,  with  W.  A.  Wheeler,  a 
"Manual  of  English  Pronunciation  and  Spelling"' 
(1861);  and  with' L.  J.  Campbell,  a  "Pronouncing 
Handbook "  (1873);  and  alone,  "First  Lessons  in 
Reading  "(1866);  and  a  "  Dictionary  of  Synonyms" 
(1871).     He  died  in  St.  Louis  Dee.  35,  1877. 
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HOAGLAND,  Cornelius  Nevius,  physician, 
was  liorn  at  Xeslumic,  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.,  Nov. 
23,  1828,  the  eldest  S(jn  of  Aiulrew  and  Jane  Hoag- 
land,  and  a  descendant,  in  the  seventh  generation,  of 
Chrlstoffel  Hoagland,  the  sturdy  pioneer  of  the  fam- 
ily, wlio  emigrated  from  Haarlem,  Holland,  to  New 
Amsterdam  about  the  middle  of  tlie  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. At  the  period  of  the  emigration  to  America, 
Hiiagland  was  an  eslablislied  family  name  of  con- 
siderable antiquity  in  the  Netlier'lands,  it  being 
_  traced  liack  at  least  a  century  in 

Zeeland  and  Utrecht,  and  quite  as 
far  back  in  a  collateral  line  of  the 
viscounts  and  governors  of  Dor- 
mael  in  l?rabant,  who  claimed  de- 
scent from  the  ancient  lords  of 
Hoogclant.  The  family  spread  and 
fiirmed  sevcr.'il  distinct  brandies 
in  Holland,  and  those  of  the  name 
who  emigraled  lo  America  came 
at  different  dales,  and  from  difier- 
ent  localities,  the  name  being  var- 
iously spelled,  and  the  use  of  Van 
being  dispensed  with.  Christoffel 
Hoagland  sellled  in  New  Amster- 
dam wlien  liiitayoutb.  He  was 
lirst  clerk  fur  a  me".'cr.utile  house, 
f>n  atlaining  his  majority  be- 
bu.sine.ss  tnr  himself.  In  1655 
his  name  appeal's  im  the  .swords 
of  the  burgomaster  and  sehe|"ais  court.  Later  he 
united  with  tlie  Dutch  church  in  New  Am.ster- 
dam,  and  in  1061  he  was  mai'ilcd  to  C'atrina  Cre- 
gier,  a  native  Ameileiui  and  diLugliter  of  Capt.  Mar- 
tin Creuier,  a  noted  oliicer  under  Kieft  Stuyvesaut. 

He  had  already  attained  ]iroinine ,  and  while  yet 

young  was  regarded  as  a  k-uliTig  cilizen.  He  was 
evidently  a  man  of  sterling  (■haraeter,  and  tilled 
many  important  places  in  the  colonial  government. 
From  such  ancestry  came  C'ornelius  Nevius  Hoag- 
land. In  1834  his  father  removed  to  Ohio,  and  set- 
tled first  at  Piqua,  Miami  Co.,  and  later  at  West 
Charleston  in  the  same  counly.  where  he  purcha.sed 
a  hotel  on  the  main  .stage  i-duU-  from  Piqua  to  Daj'- 
ton.  Cornelius  attemled  Ihe  public  schools  at  West 
Clmrleston  until  184."i,  t.aking  jirivate  instructions  in 
Latin.  At  the  age  of  .sevenleeii  he  began  the  study 
of  medicine  with  Dr.  E.  L.  Crane,  one  c>f  the  leading 
physicians  of  Miami  county,  and  two  years  later  at- 
tendi^d  a  course  of  medical  lectures  at  the  StarUng 
Mi'dical  College,  Cohnnbus,  O.  He  subsequently 
entered  the  medical  di'iiartment  of  the  Western  Re 
serve  University  in  Cleveland,  O.,  from  which,  in 
the  spring  of  1853,  he  was  graduated.  In  1854  he 
was  elected  auditor  for  Miami  county,  and  re-elected 
in  1856,  serving  for  four  years.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  Dr.  Hoagland  enlisted  in  the  "  Lafay- 
ette Blues,"  a  volunteer  military  company  that  en- 
tered the  United  States  .service  under  the  call  of 
President  Lincoln  in  1861,  and  on  the  organization 
and  mu.ster-in  of  the  company,  was  macie  its  first 
lieutenant.  The  comjiany  was  assigned  as  company 
H  of  the  11th  Ohio  volunteer  iidantry,  and  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  .same  year  Dr.  Hoagland  was  made  .sur- 
geon of  the  11th,  with  which  he  served  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  At  various  times  diiring  the  ser- 
vice Dr.  Hoagland  was  in  charge  of  the  field  hospi- 
tals, being  on  the  .staff  of  the  brigade  and  division 
commanders.  His  princiiial  service,  however,  was 
with  his  regiment  in  Teimcsscc,  Georgia  and  Ala 
bama  and  Texas.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  en 
gaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1868  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Hoagland 
was  very  successful,  and  in  1K76  retired  fi'om^busi 
ness  with  an  ample  fortune.  In  1887  he  founded 
the  HoaLdand  Laborali.ry  in  lirooklvn.  instituted  for 
thcjmrsuitof  oriLn'ual  resi^-ii-rli  in  Ihe  higher  liranches 


of  medical  science,  bacteriology,  pathology  and  phy- 
siology being  the  principal  departments.  The  cost 
of  this  laboiatory  with  equipments  complete  ex- 
ceeded §100,000,  to  which  he  subsequently  added 
$50,000  as  an  endowment  fund.  Dr.  Hoagland's 
handsome  residence  on  Clinton  avenue,  Brooklyn,  ia 
in  .strong  contrast  to  the  dwellings  of  his  Hoagland 
ancestors,  built  over  200  years  ago.  Dr.  Hoagland 
is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  of 
London,  Life  Fellow  of  the  American  Geograplucal 
Society  of  New  York,  the  New  York  Genealogical 
and  Biographical  Society  and  the  Long  Island  His- 
torical Society.  He  is  a  regent  of  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital,  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion, 
and  trustee  of  the  Syracuse  L^niversity,  Aniioch  Col- 
lege of  Ohio,  Adelplii  Academy,  Peojjle's  Trust  Co. 
and  Dime  Savings  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  On 
Aug.  10,  18.52,  Dr.  Hf)agland  was  married  to  Eliza 
Ellen,  daughter  of  Judge  David  H.  Morris,  of  Miami 
county.  (J. 

WARNEB,  Charles  Dudley,  author  and  edi- 
tor, was  born  at  Plainfleld,  Hampshire  co. ,  Mass., 
Sept.  13,  1839,  s(m  of  Justus  and  Sylvia  (Russell) 
Warner.  He  is  a  grandson  of  Abel  and  Sally 
(Cook)  Warner,  the  latter  being  a  descendant  of 
Francis  Cook,  the  Mayflower  Pilgrim.  The  fam- 
ily in  this  country  was  founded  b}'  Andrew  Warner, 
an  Englishman,  who  settled  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in 
1633  ;  removed  to  Hartford.  Conn.,  in  1637,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  founders  of  Hadlej',  j\Iass.,  in  1659. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  selectmen  of  the  town,  and 
when,  in  1665,  the  general  court  of  Ma.ssachusetts 
was  contending  with  the  commissioners  of  Charles 
II.,  he  signed  a  petition  to  that  body,  entreating  it  to 
coiifirin  and  maintain  the  ancient  liberties  and  privi- 
leges of  the  commonwealth.  On  his  mother's  side, 
Cliarles  Dudley  Warner  descends  fi'om  Luke  Hitch- 
cock, who  came  to  iSTew  England  in  1644.  He  be- 
gan his  eilm:.a.tion  at  a  district  school  in  his  native 
town,  anil  inheriting  a  love  of  books  from  both 
parents,  his  father  in  particular,  took  an  inter- 
est in  study  for  its  on-n  sake.  He  prepared  for 
colleg^e  at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  whither  his  wid- 
owed mother  removed  in  1843.  He  supplemented 
liis  coui'se  at  Oneida  Conference  Seminary  in  that 
place  by  e.xtended  reading  of  English  authors,  and 
thus  laiil  tlie  tounda.tion  of  his  literary  stj'le.  He 
was  graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
in  1851,  taking  the  first  prize  for  the  best  English 
essay.  While  an  undergraduate  he  had  contributed 
to  the  "Knickerbocker  Magazine,"  and  in  1.S53  he 
had  some  articles  accepted  by  "Putnam's  Maga- 
zine," just  established.  In  1853,  he  edited  the  "Book 
of  Ehjqiience,"  a  collection  of  extracts  from  British 
and  American  authors,  published  at  Cazenovia,  and 
in  that  work  showed  decided  critical  ability.  It  was 
reprinted  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  1877.  Soon  after,  he 
went  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  edit  a  montldy  magazine  ; 
but  his  |ilans  were  thwarted  by  the  publisher's  fail- 
ure, and,  joining  a  surveying  party,  he  spent  the 
year  1853-54  on  the  Missouri  border.  In  1854,  he  re- 
turned to  the  East,  and  in  1856  was  graduated  in  the 
law  department  of  the  Lfniversily  of  Pemisylvania 
and  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar.  He  ]ua(ii(.'ed 
law  in  Chicago  for  several  years,  and  then,  in  the 
spring  of  18f)0,  became  assistant  editor  of  the  Hart- 
ford "Evening  Press,"  whose  editor-in  chief  was 
Joseph  H.  Hawley,  a  Hamilton  graduate  of  1847. 
In  1861  the  latter  entered  the  Union  army, 
and  Mr.  Warner  took  his  place  on  the  staff,  keeping 
the  pajier  true  to  its  Republican  and  anti-slavery 
principles,  and  giving  it  a  high  reputation  for  its  lit- 
erary department.  In  1867,  the  "  Press"  was  united 
with  the  "Courant."an  old  and  influential  news- 
paper, under  Gen.  Hawley,  and  Mr.  W.arner  became 
assistant  editor,  as  well  as  part-proprietor.  During 
Gen.  Hawley's  frequent  absences,  while  serving  as  a 
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senator  lu  congress,  Mr.  Warner  occupied  bi.s  chair  • 
but  evectually  liis  connection  with  the  paper  beccme 
almost  wholly   literary.     Letters   of  travel   in   this 
country  and  in  Europe  in  1.^68-09,  published  in  the 
"Courant"  and   in  the   Bo.stou  "Old   and   New" 
were  widely  copied  ;  and  a  series  of  articles   con- 
tributed to   the  "Couraut,"and  published  iu  book 
ionn  in  1870  as  "My  Summer  in  a  Garden,"  placed 
Mr.  \\arnerm  the  front  rank  of  American  humor- 
ists.     "  Saunterings  ■■  (1870),  reminiscences   of  for- 
eign  travel,    added   to  his   laurels,    but    "Backlog 
Studies"  (1872),  abounding  in  the  same  genial  satire 
anil  shrewd  observation,  gave 
him  a  higher  position:  tha"t  of 
au  essayist,    whose   humor,  it 
has   well    been   said,    "recalls 
the  traditions  of  Addison  and 
Steele  and  Lamb,  ami  the  Irv- 
ing  of  the    'Sketch    Book.'" 
His  principal  works  succeeding 
these  are  ' '  Baddeck  and  That 
Sort   of   Thing,"   cha|)ters    of 
travel  in  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova   Scotia  (1874);    "  ilum- 
mies    and    Jloslems,"    repub- 
lished as  "My  Winter  ou  the 
Nile  "(1876);  "  In  the  Levant  " 
(1877);  "BeingaBoy,"  partly 
an  autobiography  (1877);  "In 
the  Wilderness,    "Adirondack 
sketches (1878);  "Captain. John 
Smith,"  in  "  American   Wor- 
thies "  series   (1881)  ;    "Wash- 
ington  Irving,"  iu  the  "American  Men  of  Letters" 
series,  edited  Ijv  him  (1881)  ;   "  A  Roundabout  .Jour- 
ney," relating  to  a  part   of  the  Mediterranean  coast 
(1883);  "The   Relation  of  JJteiature  to  I^ife,"  lec- 
tures before  the  Yale  Law  School  (1884)  ;  '■  Their  Pil- 
grimage," sketches  of  life  at  seaside  resorts  (1886) ; 
"  On  JHorseback  through  the  South  "  (1888)  ;  "  Stud- 
ies iu    the   South    and   West,    with   Comments  on 
Canada"  (1889)  ;  "  A  Little  .Journey  in  the  World," 
novel  (1890)  ;  "  Our  Italy,"  that  is,  California  (1891)  ; 
"  The  Golden  House,"  novel  (189.5)  ;  "  As  We  Go" 
(139.5);  "As  We  Were  Saying"  (1896);  '  'The  People  for 
Whom   Shakespeare   Wrote"  (1897).     In    1884,  Mr. 
Warner    became   the   editor   of   the    "Drawer"  in 
"Harper's  ^lagazine,"  but  in  1892  took  the  place 
of  William   D.Howells  as  editor   of  the  "Study" 
in  the   same  periodical.     In  1896,   he  added  to  his 
literary  labors  by  becoming  editor  of  the  "Library 
of    the   World's    Best    Literature,"   in    thirty  vol- 
umes.    He  is  frequently  called  on  to  address  col- 
leges,   literary   societies  and    conventions.     "As    a 
writer,"  one  of  his  friends  has  said,  "He  is  on  the 
creative  side  conspicuous  for  quiet  felicity,  refined, 
pungent  humor,  massive  thought,  and  the  faculty  of 
fresii,    picturesque  statement.     As  a  critic,  he  has 
been   a   salutary  force  in    restraining  the   younger 
school   from   excesses,  insisting,  with  a   golden   ur- 
banity, upon  permanent  standards  and  comparative 
methods."      In    "American    Writers    of    To-day," 
Henry  C.  Vedder  remarks  that  the  essay  seems  to  be 
Mr.    Warner's    "  natural    vehicle   of    thought,    and 
notes  points  of  resemblance  between  him  and  Wash 
ington  Irving  as  e.s.sayists  ;  but  gives  the  preference 
to  the  former,  because  he  is  "  more  robust  and  virile, 
less  given  to  sentimentality,  and  not  so  prone  to  value 
eentility   above   manhood."     He   was  a  profound 
Student  of  social  questions  ;  for  several  years  was  a 
member  of  the  Connecticut  commission  on  prisons 
and  of  the  National  Prison  A.ssociation,  and  a  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  Association  for  Prison  Re- 
iurm.     He  was  one  of  the  American  vice-presidents 
theEgypt  Exploration  Society,  amember  of  the  park 
commission  of  Hartford,  the  Monday  Evening  Club 
of  Hartford,  and  of  the  Players',  Authors  ,  University, 


and  Century  clubs  of  New  York  city.  He  received 
the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Yale  in  1872,  and  from 
Dartmouth  in  1884  ;  ai-so  the  degree  of  L.H.D.  from 
Hamilton  and  Princeton,  and  of  D.C.L.  from  the 
University  of  the  South.  The  house  where"  My  Sum- 
mer in  a  Garden  "  was  written  and  the  one  that  has 
been  liis  abode  for  a  longer  jieilod  stand,  not  far  from 
each  oilier,  on  land  that  originally  was  a  farm.  Hera 
Mi's,  Stowe  and  .Mark  Twain  became  his  neighbors, 
and  here  the  lileraiw  society  of  tliecitv  centred.  Jlr, 
Warner  was  married,  in  18.56,  to  Susan  S.,  daughter 
of  William  Elliot  Lee  of  New  York,  and  died  m 
ll.Trtford,   Conn.,   Oct.   20,    lliUII, 

GOEPP,  Philip  Henry,  administrator  of  the 
Moravian  estates,  was  born  at  CJnadenfrei,  Russia, 
A]u-.  29,  1798.  He  w  as  educated  in  the  schools  of  his 
church,  and  became  a  professor  in  the  seminary  at 
Guadenfeld  and  .';ecretary  to  the  Elders'  conference. 
In  1834  he  was  sent  to  America  to  succeed  L.  D. 
Von  Schweiuitz  in  the  administration  of  the  Unilas 
Eratrum;  this  post  be  held  with  great  efBciency  for 
twenty-two  years.  To  him  was  chiefly  due"  the 
abolition  of  the  exclusive  policy  pursued  until  1844  at 
Bethlehem,  and  the  con.sequent  incorporation  and 
growth  of  the  town.  This  example  was  followed  by 
Nazareth  in  18.50,  by  Lititz  in  1855,  and  the  next  year 
in  the  South.  He  bore  a  leading  part  in  framing  the 
new  constitution  of  his  church,  adopted  in  1856,  and 
under  it  became  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Board, 
of  wdiich  he  was  treasurer  until  1861.  He  was  in 
Germany  1861-70,  spent  his  last  years  on  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.,  and  died  there  jMarcli  22,  1872. 

GRIFFIN,  Eugene,  soldier,  was  born  at  Ells- 
worth, Me.,  Oct.  13,  1855.  He  was  graduated  from 
theU.  S.  JMilitary  Academy  .June  16,  1875,  appointed 
second  lievitenant  corps  of  engineers,  U.  S.  army, 
and  served  on  duty  at  the  Engineer  School  of  Appli- 
cation, Willett's  Point,  New  York  Harbor,  until 
April,  1878.  Subsequently,  wdiile 
in  charge  of  a  party  of  the  Wheeler 
surveying  expedition,  he  surveyed 
territory  in  Colorado,  New  Jlexico, 
Arizona  and  Texas.  After  a  brief 
period  of  temporary  service  at 
Gen.  Hancock's  headquarters  ou 
Governor's  Island,  he  was  appoint- 
ed quartermaster  of  the  battalion 
of  engineers  at  Willett's  Point, 
and  subsequently  adjutant.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant 
June  30, 1879.  In  1883  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  of  civil 
and  military  engineering  and  the 
art  of  war  at  the  L'.  8.  jMilitary 
Academy,  relinquishing  this  po- 
sition to  accept  an  appointment 
as  aide-de-camp  on  Gen.  Han- 
cock's staff  Aug.  2,  1885.  He 
"was  the  senior  aide  of  Gen.  Hancock  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  At  this  time  he  also  performed  the 
duties  of  chief  engineer  of  the  division  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  department  of  the  east.  After  Gen.  Han- 
cock's death  he  was  ordered  to  Washington  as  assist- 
ant engineer  commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. On  Jan.  10,  1887,  he  was  promoted  to  be  cap- 
tain of  engineers,  resigning  his  commission  Oct.  9, 
18^9.  Obtaining  leave  of  absence  while  assigned  to 
temjiorary  duty  at  the  war  department,  in  April, 
1888,  he  entered  upon  a  business  career  as  general 
manager  of  the  railway  department  of  the  Thomson- 
Houston  Electric  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  becoming 
second  vice-president  of  the  company  in  April,  1891. 
He  married  Almira  Russell  Hancock,  niece  and 
adopted  daughter  of  Gen  Hancock,  Apr.  24,  1879,  at 
Gevernor  's  Island,  and  they  had  one  child,  Han- 
cock Griffin.  He  died  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Apr. 
11,   1907. 
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ALSTON,  Willis,  congressman,  wag  born  in 
Halifax  county,  N.  C,  son  of  Capt.  John  and  Ann 
Hunt  (Macon)  Alston;  grandson  of  Joseph  John 
and  Elisabeth  (Chancy)  Alston  and  great-grand- 
son of  John  and  Mary  (Clark)  Alston,  the  first  of 
the  family  in  this  country,  who  received  a  grant  of 
270  acres  in  North  Carolina  in  1711  in  what  ia 
now  Gates  county.  His  grandfather,  Joseph  John 
Alston  (1702-80),  possessed  100,000  acres  of  land 
and  about  150  slaves,  and  served  in  the  general 
assembly  during  1744-46.  His  father  inherited  part 
of  this  estate,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Gideon 
Macon  and  sister  of  Nathaniel  Macon.  No  record 
of  his  early  life  is  available,  and  in  fact  very  little 
definite  information  concerning  the  early  members 
of  the  Alston  family  exists.  In  "The  Alstons  and 
AUstons  of  North  and  South  Carolina,"  by  Dr. 
Joseph  A.  Groves,  from  which  these  facts  of  the 
life  of  Congressman  Alston  are  taken,  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics  of  the  Alston  family  are 
mentioned:  "In  personal  appearance  they  were 
tall,  erect,  muscular,  with  florid  complexion,  blue 
eyes  and  brown  or  flaxen  hair.  They  held  much 
wealth,  though  not  given  to  money-making  as  a 
business,  and  have  but  seldom  been  panderers  for 
political  preferment  or  sought  public  honors.  They 
have  rather  acted  the  part  of  wealthy  country  gen- 
tlemen who  lived  well,  bestowed  upon  their  fam- 
ilies all  the  pleasures  and  luxuries  which  circum- 
stances could  afford,  and  dispensing  hospitality 
with  a  liberal  hand.  Strong  in  their  attachments 
and  unyielding  in  their  antagonisms,  they  have 
ever  been  ready  to  make  common  cause  with  a 
friend,  defend  injured  innocence,  befriend  the  weak 
or  fight  against  whatever  they  conceived  to  be 
injustice,  wrong  or  oppression,  and  as  masters 
were  kind  and  considerate  to  their  servants."  Wil- 
lis Alston's  name  first  appears  in  1790  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  commons  from  Halifax  county, 
where  he  served  for  three  successive  terms.  In 
1794  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate.  In  1799 
he  was  sent  to  the  national  congress,  serving  con- 
tinuously until  181.5  and  again  from  1825  to  1831, 
in  the  interim  returning  as  a  member  of  the  house 
of  commons  for  the  years  1819-21.  In  1812  he 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
in  congress,  a  position  of  high  responsibility  and 
diflSculty  during  the  controversy  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. He  was  described  as  a  man  of  great  tact  and 
distinguished  as  a  consistent,  uniform  and  decided 
politician.  From  his  long  service  in  congress  he 
was  called  "Congress"  Willis  to  distinguish  him 
from  Ills  uncle.  Col.  Willis  Alston,  who  was  promi- 
nent in  local  polities.  He  was  twice  married:  first, 
to  Pattie  Moore,  who  died  without  issue,  and, 
second.  May  29,  1817,  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  to 
Sallie  Madaline,  daughter  of  Joshua  Potts  of 
Smithville,  N.  C,  a  United  States  revenue  coUec- 
tor,  and  by  the  second  marriage  he  left  five  chil- 
dren: Charles  J.  P.,  Ariellah  A.,  who  married 
Col.  James  B.  Hawkins,  Leonidas,  Missouri  P.,  who 
married  Archibald  Davis  Alston,  and  Edgar  Alston. 
He  died  Apr.  10,   (i:i?)-  1837. 

YOUNG,  Edward  Faitoute  Condit,  banker, 
was  born  at  Malapardis,  N.  J.,  Jan.  25,  1835,  the 
son  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Young,  and  a  descen- 
dant of  John  Youngp,  who  ernigi-ated  to  America 
from  England  in  1638  and  settled  in  Connecticut. 
Edward  Young  was  educated  at  the  public  schools 
in  Jersey  City,  and  after  completing  his  studies, 
engaged  in  the  banking  business.  He  was  married 
July  26,  1854,  to  Harriet  M.  Strober,  and  had  a 
son  and  a  daughter.  He  was  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Jersey  City;  of  the  Joseph 
DizOD  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City;  of  the  New  Col- 


dale  Coal  Co.;  of  the  commissioners  of  adjustment, 
Jersey  City,  and  state  director  of  the  United  Eail- 
roads  of  New  Jersey;  was  treasurer  of  Jersey 
City,  a  member  of  the  board  of  aldermen  and  first 
director-at-large  of  the  Board  of  Chosen  Free- 
holders of  Hudson  CO. ;  director  in  the  New  Jer- 
sey Title  Guaranty  and  Trust  Co.;  director  in  the 
Liberty  National  Bank,  New  York  City,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  In  1880  he  was  presidential  elector 
for  Gen.  Hancock.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Children 's  Home  in  Jersey  City,  in  1863, 
and  served  as  its  secretary,  treasurer,  vice-presi- 
dent and  president.  He  died  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
Dec.  6,  1908.      (Portrait  opposite  page  119.) 

C'LARKSON,  James  Sullivan,  editor,  was  born 
in  Brookville,  Ind.,  May  17,  1842,  son  of  Coker 
Fifield  and  Elizabeth  (Goudy)  Clarkson  of  English 
ancestry.  His  great-grandfather,  Richard  Clark- 
son,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1775,  settling 
first  in  New  Hampshire  and  later  in  Maine;  he 
was  a  colonel  in  the  English  army,  being  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  His  father  was  a 
member  of  the  Indiana  legislature,  and  was  a 
recognized  agricultural  authority  throughout  the 
state  of  Iowa.  Young  Clarkson  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  during  the  winter  months  while  working 
on  the  farm  in  the  summer  and  was  for  a  time  a 
student  in  the  Brookville  (Ind.)  Seminary.  He 
endured  the  hardships  of  a  frontier  life,  among 
other  things,  driving  ox  teams  to  market  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  190  miles  away.  He  was  an  in- 
tense champion  of  the  rights  of  the  negro,  and  in 
his  boyhood  helped  several  fleeing  slaves  acrosa 
Iowa  from  Missouri  into  Canada.  Having  learned 
the  printer 's  trade  in  his  father 's  newspaper  oifice, 
the  ' '  Brookfield  American, ' '  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  ' '  Iowa  State  Register, ' '  of  Des  Moines, 
la.,  being  in  turn  foreman,  reporter,  night  editor, 
city  editor  and  chief  editor.  In  1870  with  his 
brother,  Richard  P.  Clarkson,  he  purchased  the 
"Register"  and  continued  to  edit  it  until  1889, 
when  he  sold  his  half  interest  to  his  brother.  Under 
his  editorship  the  "Register"  was  a  power  in  the 
land,  its  reputation  and  influence  extending  be- 
yond the  state  borders,  and  his  brilliant  editorials 
ranking  with  those  of  Joseph  Medill  of  the  Chicago 
"Tribune,"  and  Henry  Watterson  of  the  Louis- 
ville "  Courier-JournaL  "  He  was  a  rapid  writer, 
and  used  an  almost  undecipherable  chirography, 
which  was  the  despair  of  the  best  compositors  and 
the  subject  of  a  number  of  humorous  anecdotes. 
His  interest  in  politics  began  at  an  early  age.  As 
editor  of  the  "Register"  he  led  the  Republican 
party  in  the  movement  to  enfranchise  the  negro, 
Iowa  being  the  first  state  to  adopt  an  amendment 
to  its  constitution,  a  year  in  advance  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  national  amendment.  He  was  made 
chairman  of  the  Republican  state  committee  ol 
Iowa  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  held  the  posi- 
tion for  several  years.  In  1871  he  was  appointed 
by  Pres.  Grant,  postmaster  of  Des  Moines;  was 
reappointed  in  1875,  resigning  two  years  later  be- 
cause of  his  opposition  to  Pros.  Hayes'  southern 
policy.  He  was  the  choice  of  Pres.  Harrison  for 
postmaster-geueral  in  1889,  but  with  the  other 
officers  of  the  national  committee  he  urged  the 
selection  of  John  Wanamaker  instead;  at  Pres. 
Harrison's  personal  request  he  served  for  twenty- 
months  as  first  assistant  postmaster-general.  Upon 
his  resignation  Pres.  Harrison  offered  him  succes- 
sively the  Russian,  Brazilian,  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese missions,  all  of  which  he  declined.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  each  of  the  Republican  national  con- 
ventions  from   1876   to    1896;    a   member  of  the 
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Republican  national  committee  during  1880-96,  and 
was  president  of  the  Republican  League  of  the 
ITnited  States  during  1891-93.  In  the  campaigns 
of  Benjamin  Harrison  and  James  G.  Blaine  for 
the  presidency,  he  wag  one  of  the  most  active 
campaign  leaders  and  gained  the  lasting  and  in- 
timate friendship  of  both  men.  It  was  to  Clark- 
«on  that  Mr.  Blaine  wrote  his  famous  letter  from 
Italy,  declining  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  for 
renomination.  When  the  Des  Moines  National 
Bank  was  organized  in  1871  Gen.  C'larkson  became 
a  stockholder  and  vice-president.  Recognizing  the 
necessity  for  increased  railway  facilities  he  organ- 
ized and  was  president  of  the  company  that  built 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  (1874)  and 
Wabash  railways  into  Des  Moines,  and  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Des  Moines  Northern  and  Des  Moines 
Northwestern  railways  for  two  j'earg,  18h2-84.  In 
1891  he  removed  from  Washington  to  New  York 
City,  becoming  president  of  the  New  Y'ork  &  New 
Jersey  Bridge  Co.,  which  had  been  recently  organ- 
ized to  build  a  bridge  over  the  Hudson  river  at 
Fifty-ninth  street,  but  the  project  remained  in 
abeyance  through  the  failure  of  the  sinking  fund 
commission  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  approve 
the  West  Street  Marginal  Freight  Line,  although 
all  necessary  legislation  from  both  the  federal  and 
New  Y^ork  governments  had  been  secured.  In 
1902  President  Roosevelt  appointed  C'larkson  sur- 
veyor of  customs  for  the  port  of  New  York,  a 
position  he  held  for  two  terms.  When  he  left  this 
office  he  retired  to  a  farm  in  Sleepy  Hollow,  West- 
chester CO.,  N.  Y.  With  Gen.  Grenville  M.  Dodge 
he  organized  the  Iowa  Society  of  New  York 
and  was  its  president  during  1907-10.  During 
the  Civil  war  he  enlisted  twice,  but  was  rejected 
both  times  for  physical  disability.  Gen.  Clarkson 
was  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  and  pos- 
sessed the  qualities  of  generosity  and  modesty 
to  a  high  degree.  He  had  the  power  of  leader- 
ship and  of  making  strong  friendships,  and  was 
typical  of  the  men  who  for  fifty  years  gave  the 
Republican  party  its  life  blood.  He  was  described 
by  his  friend,  F.  M.  Mills,  as  "  a  man  of  heart 
and  soul — a  man  of  the  people,  one  whose  whole 
being  was  wrapped  up  in  love  of  humanity,  whose 
heart  was  always  in  sympathy  with  the  poor  and 
distressed  and  with  the  downtrodden.  He  was 
always  for  the  under  dog  in  the  fight,  not  only 
were  his  pen  and  his  voice  for  them,  but  his 
pocket  to  the  last  cent."  He  was  married  Dec. 
26,  1867,  to  Anna  Clarinda,  daughter  of  Dr.  John 
Gilson  Howell  of  Bella,  la.  Mrs.  Clarkson  was 
long  famous  for  her  exceptional  beauty,  and  was 
one  of  the  social  leaders  in  Washington  during 
her  husband's  stay  there.  They  had  three  sons: 
Coker  Fifield,  Harold  R.  and  Grosvenor  B.  Clark- 
son, the  last  being  secretary  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Defense  during  the  war  with  Germany.  Gen. 
Clarkson  died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  31,  1918. 

CHISOLM,  Alexander  Robert,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Beaufort,  S.  C,  Nov.  19,  1834,  son  of 
Edward  Neufville  and  Sarah  (Maxwell)  Chisolm, 
and  a  descendant,  in  the  fifth  generation,  of 
Alexander  Chisolm,  who  emigrated  to  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  about  1746  and  settled  in  Charles- 
town,  S.  C,  where  he  married  Christina  Chisolm 
whose  grandfather  had  also  emigrated  and  set- 
tled in  South  Carolina  about  1717.  By  this  mar- 
riage he  acquired  a  large  estate,  a  part  of  which 
is  now  known  as  ' '  Chisolm 's  Island, ' '  over  7  miles 
long  and  containing  some  4,000  acres.  Losing  both 
parents  in  early  childhood  he  was  cared  for  by 
an  aunt  in  New  York.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
returned  South  to  take  charge  of  two  plantations 


(including  one-half  of  Chisolm 's  Island)  and  250 
slaves  left  him  by  his  father.  He  led  the  quiet  life 
of  a  planter  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  when  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
South  Carolina  troops  then  organizing,  and  as- 
signed to  duty  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Beauregard. 
He  wag  intrnsted,  together  with  Col.  Chestnut  and 
Capt.  Lee,  with  the  mission  of  demanding  the  sur- 
render of  Fort  Sumter,  and  afterwards  with  the 
same  officers,  ordered  Capt.  James,  at  Fort  John- 
son, to  fire  the  first  gun.  In  the  battle  of  BuU 
Run  Col.  Chisolm  led  the  charge  between  the 
stone  bridge  and  the  Cub  Run  suspension  bridge, 
capturing  a  New  York  battery  of  artillery  with 
its  officers,  and  also  Col.  Cochrane  of  the  69th 
New  York  infantry.  On  the  night  of  July  18th, 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Col.  Chisolm 
rode  sixty  miles  (thirty  each  way),  by  way  of 
Thoroughfare  Gap,  and  opened  the  communica- 
tions between  Johnston's  and  Beauregard 'g armies. 
At  the  battle  of  Shiloh  Col.  Chisolm  wrote  all  of 
the  original  battle  orders  at  Gen.  Beauregard 's 
dictation.  Col.  Chisolm  returned  home  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  sold  his  plantations,  and  went  into  th? 
shipping  business.  In  1869  he  removed  to  New 
Y^ork  city,  and  established  the  "Financial  and 
Mining  Record, ' '  in  connection  with  a  bond  a"C. 
stock  brokerage  business.  Gen.  Thomas  Jordan 
(who  had  been  Beauregard's  adjutant-general  an  I 
a  classmate  of  Gen.  Sherman  at  West  Point)  be- 
coming the  editor.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  New  York  Consolidated  Stock  Exchange, 
a  member  of  the  Union  Club,  the  Confederate  Vet- 
erans, Annandale  (S.  C. )  Gun,  Club,  Southampton 
Meadow  Club  and  Morristown  Club,  and  the  Delta 
Psi  fraternity.  He  was  married,  in  1875,  to  Mrs. 
Helen  Margaret  Graham,  daughter  of  Gen.  Rich- 
ard Lawrence  Schieffelin,  son  of  the  founder  of 
the  New  York  drug  house  of  Schieffelin  Bros.  They 
had  one  son,  Richard  Schieffelin  Chisolm.  Col. 
Chisolm  died  in  New  York  city.  Mar.  10,  1910. 

BURini,  Peter  Grove,  merchant  and  banker, 
was  born  in  Blount  county,  Tenn.,  June  13,  1839, 
son  of  Henry  and  Nancy  (Baggett)  Burum.  He 
was  of  German  descent,  his  ancestors  coming  from 
Burum,  Holland,  to  Long  Island  in  1636.  His 
great-grandfather,  Simon  Boerum,  was  a  member 
of  the  first  continental  congress,  and  his  grand- 
father, Henry  Burum,  was  a  soldier  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  removed  from  Virginia  to 
Hawkins  county,  Tenn.,  in  1784,  where  he  bought 
a  plantation  which  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  family  for  a  number  of  generations.  Peter  G. 
Burum  settled  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  1859.  He 
served  in  the  5th  Georgia  regiment  during  the 
civil  war,  and  was  captured  at  Bentonville,  N.  C. 
In  1870  he  went  into  the  grocery  business,  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  firm  of  Miller,  Bissell  and 
Burum.  Subsequently  another  grocery  business 
was  organized  with  B.  0.  Miller  as  partner,  and  in 
1894  his  son,  Henry  P.  Burum,  was  admitted  to 
the  firm,  which  became  Burum,  Miller  &  Co.  He 
was  president  of  the  Commercial  Bank,  the  Augusta 
Steamboat  Co.,  the  Diamond  Blue  Granite  Co.  and 
the  Augusta  Cotton  Exchange,  and  treasurer  of 
the  Augusta  opera  house.  He  was  married  in  1866 
to  Ellen  Boutel  of  Augusta,  and  died  there  in  1900. 

WINSHIP,  Albert  Edward,  editor,  was  born 
at  West  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Feb.  24,  1845,  son 
of  Isaac  and  Drusilla  L.  (Lathrop)  Winship  and 
a  descendant  of  Lieut.  Edward  Winship,  who  came 
to  this  country  from  England  and  settled  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  in  1631.  His  education  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  Civil  war  in  which  he  served  as  a 
private   in   the   60th   Massachusetts   volunteers   in 
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1S64-(3j.  He  was  principal  of  one  of  the  Newton 
(Mass.)  grammar  schools  during  1S65-68,  and 
taught  in  the  Bridgewater  (Mass.)  Normal  School 
during  1868-71.  He  studied  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1875,  and  thereafter  served 
as  pastor  of  Prospect  Hill  Congregational  Church 
at  Somer\'ine,  Mass.,  until  1883,  when  he  became 
district  secretary  of  the  New  West  (Congrega- 
tional) Education  Commission,  with  headquarters 
at  Boston.  From  1SS5  and  for  many  years  he 
was  the  editor  of  the  "Journal  of  Education," 
a  well-known  educational  weekly  estabkshed  in 
1875,  and  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  New 
England  I'uMishing  Co.,  which  published  it.  He 
was  editor-in-chief  of  the  Boston  ''Evening 
Traveler"  in  1800-91.  Mr.  Winship  was  a  versatile 
and  accomplished  writer,  and  an  instructive  and 
impassioned  speaker.  He  gave  much  time  to  the 
lyceum  platform,  speaking  upon  educational,  philo- 
sophical and  ethical  themes.  He  was  tlie  author  of 
"The  Shop"  (1889);  "Life  of  Horace  Mann" 
(1896);  "Great  American  Educators"  (1900); 
".Jukes-Edwar.ls"  (1900);  "Danger  Signals" 
(1919);  "Socialized  Geography"  (1919)  and 
"Community  Morale"  (1919).  His  pages  are  re- 
plete with  crisp,  bright,  suggestive  expressions  that 
stimulate  thought,  and  are  heartily  commended 
by  the  press,  and  warmly  received  by  the  reading 
public.  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Education  during  190.3-09;  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Bepublican  national  convention  in 
1896;  was  president  of  the  New  England  Press 
Association  in  1805,  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction  in  1896,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Be- 
publican Editorial  Association  from  1899  to  1906. 
He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  and  the 
Boston  City  CInb.  The  honorary  degree  of  Litt.D. 
was  given  him  by  the  University  of  Nashville  in 
1898  and  that  of'LL.D.  by  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont in  1911.  He  was  married,  Aug,  24,  1870,  to 
Ella  B.,  daughter  of  Stilma  E.  Parker,  of  Read- 
ing, Mass.,  and  lias  six  children:  George  Parker, 
librarian  of  Harvard  University;  Laurence  Leat- 
tle,  editorial  staff  of  the  Boston  Daily  Globe; 
Edith  Annette;  Edna  Elliott,  Mildred  Lathrop 
and  Luella  Parker,  who  married  Irving  Herr,  of 
Kenwood,  N.  Y. 

LAWSON,  Leonidas  Moreau,  lawj'er,  finan- 
cier and  scholar,  w.is  born  at  New  Franklin,  How- 
ard CO.,  Mo.,  June  3,  1836,  son  of  William 
Bay  Bronougli  and  Phoebe  (Chanslor)  Lawson, 
grandson  of  Pi'cv.  Jeremiah  Lawson,  a  Methodist 
clergyman,  and  great-grandson  of  Gen.  Robert 
Lawson,  an  eminent  revolutionary  oflicer  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  also  rendered  valuable  service  to  Pat- 
rick Henry  and  to  Thomas  Jefferson  when  the  lat- 
ter was  governor  of  Virginia.  He  was  prepared  for 
college  under  the  tutelage  of  Prof.  F.  T.  Kemper, 
and  entering  the  senior  class  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  he  was  graduated  at  the  end  of  the  first 
term  when  barely  seventeen  years  of  age,  with  the 
degree  of  A.B.  While  at  the  university  he  was 
elected  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  William 
Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo.  Subsequently  he 
studied  law,  and  practiced  that  profession  at  Lib- 
erty and  at  Weston,  Mo.  At  the  latter  place  he 
became  interested  in  railroad  construction,  helping 
to  build  the  railroad  from  Leavenworth  to  St. 
Joseph,  which  became  of  signal  use  to  the  Union 
during  the  civil  war,  and  which  became  a  part  of 
the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs  Eaib 
road.  In  1860  Mr.  Lawson  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  of  Missouri,  and  being  a  Union  man, 
defeated  a   plan   of  the  majority   of  the  members 


to  carry  the  state  out  of  the  Union  by  means  of  a 
militia  bill.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  in 
1861  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  law  at  Weston, 
but  a  year  later  removed  to  St.  Joseph  and  formed 
a  partnership  with  Jonathan  M.  Bassett.  During 
the  war  he  served  on  tJie  staff  of  Gen.  James  Craig. 
In  addition  to  his  practice  at  St.  Joseph,  he  was 
also  interested  in  railroad  and  business  enterprises. 
He  was  the  founder  and  president  of  the  State 
National  Bank,  and  participated  in  organizing  the 
German  Savings  Bank,  the  Merchants  Insurance 
Co.,  the  St.  Joseph  Law  Library  Association,  of 
which  he  was  president,  and  the  St.  Joseph  &  Den- 
ver City  Railroad,  afterwards  the  St.  Joseph  & 
Western.  Subsequently  he  undertook  the  con- 
struction of  the  St.  Louis  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad, 
now  a  part  of  the  Santa  Fe  system,  of  which  he 
was  also  president.  In  1868  he  removed  to  New 
York,  where  two  years  later,  in  association  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Robert  W.  Donnell,  and  George 
E.  Simpson,  he  established  the  banking  house  of 
Donnell,  Lawson  &  Co.,  later  Donnell,  Lawson  & 
Simpson.  During  1874-78  he  was  the  company 's 
resident  partner  in  London.  The  success  of  the 
firm  was  largely  due  to  the  intelligence,  liberality 
and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Lawson,  whose  rigorous  at- 
tention to  details  and  insured  iategrity  estab- 
lished a  widespread  confidence  in  him  and  his 
house.  In  connection  with  capitalists  from  Am- 
sterdam, Holland,  he  reclaimed  and  sold  immense 
acreage  of  Florida  lands  which  have  become  highly 
productive.  He  also  financed  sales  of  large  min 
ing  and  irrigation  properties  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  His  banking  house  was  instrumental  in 
aiding  the  early  mining  developments  in  Butte, 
Mont.,  and  was  for  many  years  tlie  fiscal  agent 
for  the  sale  of  bonds  of  many  counties  in  the  west- 
ern states.  He  was  a  ready  and  forceful  writer  and 
a  fluent  and  attractive  speaker.  In  politics  he  was 
a  lifelong  Democrat,  and  his  religious  affiliations 
wore  with  the  Baptist  church.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Union,  University,  Union  League,  Man- 
hattan, New  York  Yacht,  Reform  and  United  Serv- 
ice clubs;  of  the  Downtown  Association,  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  the  Southern  Society  and 
other  prominent  bodies,  and  he  was  president  of 
the  Phi  Eet-a  Kappa  Society  of  Missouri.  The 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
University  of  Vermont  in  1908,  and  that  of  Litt  D 
by  the  Univerpity  of  Nashville.  He  was  married 
Deo.  13,  1860,  to  Theodosia,  daughter  of  Col.  John 
Thornton,  of  Missouri,  and  had  two  sons:  William 
Thornton,  a  lawyer  of  New  York,  and  Leonidas  M. 
Lawson,  Jr.  Col.  Lawson  died  while  on  a  western 
tour  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Mar.  28,  1909. 

LEWIS,  Elias,  Jr.,  curator,  was  born  at  West- 
bury,  L.  I.,  Dec.  30,  1820,  the  son  of  Elias  and 
Ann  (Marston)  Lewis.  The  Lewis  family  of  Long 
Island  goes  back  to  colonial  times.  Two  settlers 
named  Lemda  are  mentioned  in  the  first  allotment 
of  land  at  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  in  1647.  One  of 
these  was  probably  the  ancestor  of  Elias  Lewis. 
He  learned,  in  his  father's  shop,  the  trade  of  hand- 
loom  weaving.  In  1852  he  removed  to  Brooklyn, 
and  in  a  short  time  became  connected,  as  partner, 
with  the  wholesale  grocery  house  of  Valentinej 
Bergen  &  Co.,  which  connection  was  continued  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  After  his  retirement 
from  the  firm  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bank,  holding  this  position  from  1880  to 
1890.  He  was  a  director  in  the  Brooklyn  Home 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Nassau  Fire  Insurance  CA, 
Brooklyn  Savings  B,ank,  and  others.  He  was  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Brooklvn  Institute,  on 
Washington  street,  for  several  years,  and  was  also 
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connected,  aB  director  or  trustee,  with  several 
financial  and.pliilantiiropic  institutions.  In  1864 
the  museum  department  of  the  Long  Island  His- 
torical Society  was  organized  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
vcork.  The  worlc  of  the  museum  department  was 
to  collect  and  preserve  whatever  might  fitly  illus- 
trate the  ethnology  and  natural  history  oi'  Long 
Island;  but  a  result  of  the  work  was  a  most  in- 
structive general  collection  of  antiquities  not  from 
the  island  only,  1-jut  from  many  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  contains  also  a  classified  collection  of 
specimens  illustrating  the  geology  of  Long  Island 
— its  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  molluscs,  its  land 
and  marine  plants,  together  with  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  objects  of  scientific  interest.  The 
cases  also  contain  a  large  number  of  objects  of 
local  historical  interest  and  value.  The  work  of 
arranging  for  exhibition  this  large  collection  was 
almost  entirely  done  by  ilr.  Lewis.  He  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  local  newspapers,  giv- 
ing the  results  of  his  study  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  island,  and  contributed  several  papers  to 
the  ''American  Journal  of  Science''  and  the 
"Popular  Science  Monthly.''  He  was  married  to 
Mary  J.  Underbill,  of  Cedar  Swamp  (now  called 
Glen  Head),  L.  I.,  and  had  one  child,  Annie.  He 
died  at  liis  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  4,  1S94. 
CANDLER,  Allen  Daniel,  manufacturer  and 
congressman,  was  born  in  Lumpkin  county,  Ga., 
Nov.  4,  1S34,  son  of  Daniel  G.  and  Nancy  C. 
(Matthews)  Candler,  and  great-great-grandson  of 
Daniel  Candler  of  Bedford  county,  Virginia,  who 
came  to  America  in  17.32  and  married  Elizabeth 
Anthony  of  A'irginia.  Allen  Candler  was  gradu- 
ated at  Mercer  University  in  1S59,  with  the  degree 
A.B.,  receiving  the  A.M.  degree  shortly  after  the 
civil  war  and  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  IftflS  from 
his  alma  mater.  For  two  years  following  his 
graduation  he  taught  school,  founding  the  Clay- 
ton High  School  of  which  he  was  principal  in  1859- 
61.  He  lead  law,  but  did  not  practice.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1861,  he  enlisted  at  Jonesboro  as  private  in  Co. 
H.  34th  Ga.  regimeut  and  a  year  later  was  pro- 
moted to  be  captain.  In  May,  1864,  he  was  com- 
missioned lieutenant-colonel  of  the  4th  Ga.  reserves, 
and  in  January,  1865,  was  made  colonel  of  that 
regiment.  Besides  minor  engagements  he  partici- 
pated in  the  battles  of  Bridgeport,  Tenn. ;  Rich- 
mond, Ky. ;  Baker's  Creek,  Miss.;  the  seige  of 
Vieksburg;  Missionary  Ridge;  Resaca;  Cassville; 
Kennesaw  Mountain,  and  the  seige  of  and  battles 
around  Atlanta  and  Jonesboro.  He  was  wounded 
at  Kennesaw  Mountain  and  lost  an  eye  at  Jones- 
Ijoro.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Jonesboro, 
having  as  he  expressed  it,  "one  wife,  one  baby,  one 
dollar  and  one  eye."  Resuming  his  occupation  of 
teaching,  he  was  vice-president  of  Monroe  Female 
College  1865-66,  principal  of  Clayton  High  School, 
1867-69,  and  president  of  Bailey  Institute,  1870-71. 
He  was  mayor  of  Jonesboro,  in  1^66.  In  1870  he 
removed  to' Gainesville,  Ga.,  and  embarked  in  the 
lumber  business.  He  was  elected  mayor  in  1872, 
being  elected  to  the  state  legislature  as  a  Demo- 
crat, in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  and  re-elected  in 
1874  and  1876.  He  became  a  member  of  the  state 
senate  in  1877  for  one  term.  In  1882 -he  was  elected 
to  the  national  house  of  representatives  serving  by 
re-elections  in  the  48th,  49th,  50th  and  51st  con- 
gresses. In  state  and  national  councils,  Mr.  Cand- 
ler was  a  solid  and  influential  legislator,  possessed 
of  feailess  convictions,  unquestioned  sincerity  and 
decided  ability.  He  was  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tees on  banking  and  currency,  mines  and  mining, 
and  during  his  four  terms  and  in  the  50th  congress 


was  chairman  of  the  education  committee.  He 
declined  a  re-election  at  the  end  of  the  51st  con- 
gicss,  but  his  partisans  would  not  let  him  retire 
from  public  office  in  tlie  prime  of  life  and  in  1894 
lie  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  by  Gov.  Nor- 
then  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Gen.  Philip  Cook. 
He  served  until  1898,  when  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor, holding  the  office  two  terms.  In  his  mes- 
sages while  governor  he  urged  tax  reform,  and 
advocated  a  bureau  of  labor-statistics,  state  own- 
ership of  the  home  for  decrepit  and  indigent  con- 
federate veterans,  regulation  of  child  labor,  and 
the  re-organization  of  the  militia,  and  other  pro- 
gressive measures.  Gov.  Candler 's  business  ac- 
tivities were  hardly  less  important  than  his 
political  activities.  In  1879-80  he  built  the  Gaines- 
ville, .leiferson  and  Southern  railroad,  sixty-five 
miles  in  length,  running  from  Gainesville  to  Social 
Circle,  through  Jefferson  and  was  |iresident  of  this 
road  from  1879  until  1892.  He  also  Imilt  in  1882 
a  part  of  the  Gainesville  and  Daldonega  railroad, 
twenty-six  miles  in  length  and  a  street  railroad  for 
Gainesville  in  1874.  After  the  expiration  of  his 
term  as  governor,  in  1902,  he  was  commissioned  by 
Gov.  Joseph  M.  Terrell  to  compile  the  Colonial, 
Revolutionarj'  and  Confederate  records  of  Georgia, 
and  he  was  engaged  in  this  work  at  the  time  oi 
his  death,  and  had  already  published  several  "vol- 
umes of  records.  He  was  also  co-editor  with  Gen. 
Clement  A.  Evans  of  the  ' '  Encyclopedia  of 
Georgia."  On  June  1-'!,  1913,  a  monument,  erected 
by  state  officials  to  his  memory,  was  nnveiled  at 
Alta  Vista  cemetery,  Gainesville,  Ga.  In  1915  a 
new  county  in  Georgia,  made  up  from  parts  of 
Emanuel,  Bullock  and  Tattnall  counties  was  cre- 
ated, and  named  Candler  in  his  honor.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  the  Sons  of  tho 
American  Revolution,  the  United  Confederate 
A'eterans,  ami  other  social  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions. He  was  married,  .Jan.  12,  1864,  to  Eugenia, 
daughter  of  Thomas  J.  Villiams,  a  planter  of 
.tones  county,  Ga.  Their  children  were:  Eugenia, 
who  married  D.  L.  Wardroper,  of  Lexington,  Ky.; 
Florence,  wdio  married  William  K.  Ashford,  of 
Gainesville,  Ga.;  Marcus  A.;  Thomas  C. ;  Hortense, 
who  married  F.  K.  Bunklej'  of  Montgomery,  Ala.; 
AVilliam  D. ;  John  C. ;  Victor  Eugene;  Annie;  and 
Benjamin  Lee  Candler.  Allen  D.  Candler  died  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Oct.  26,  1910. 

WOODBURY,  Isaac  Baker,  musician  and 
composer,  was  born  in  Beverlv,  Mass.,  Oct.  23, 
1819,  son  of  Isaac  and  Nancy  (Baker)  Woodberry, 
grandson  of  Isaac  Woodberry,  and  a  descendant  of 
.John  Woodberry  or  Woodbury,  wdio  settled  first  at 
Cape  Ann,  Mass.,  in  1623-24,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Naumkeag,  now  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1627.  AVhen  he 
grew  to  manhood  he  changed  the  spelling  of  his 
name  to  Woodbury,  but  his  brothers  and  sisters 
retained  the  original  form.  Early  in  life  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith  in  Boston,  but  his 
love  for  music  was  keen  and  he  devoted  all  his 
spare  time  to  its  study  and  to  perfecting  himself 
in  playing  the  violin.  Having  a  good  voice  he 
joined  the  Bay  State  Glee  Club  in  1839,  giving 
performances  in  towns  near  Boston.  For  a  while 
he  lived  in  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  where  he  gave 
instruction  in  singing,  and  later  spent  a  year  in 
Europe.  In  1851  he  made  a  second  visit  to  the 
Old  World  for  the  purjiose  of  musical  study, 
and  On  his  return  to  the  United  States  settled  in 
New  York  city,  where  he  taught  singing-scliools, 
published  collections  of  psalm  and  hymn  tunes 
and  books  on  elementary  theory  and  pieces  for 
the  melodeon;    he   also   edited  several   elementary 
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newspapers  on  musical  affairs — among  tliem  the 
"Musical  Review"  and  the  "Jlusical  Pioneer." 
Some  of  bis  secular  songs  became  popular,  altbough 
they  had  no  musical  merit.  Tlie  most  widely  known 
among  them  was,  "  l:!e  Kind  to  the  Loved  (.)ues  at 
Home, "and  among  bis  church  hymns  are  "Siloam" 
and  "Eucharist,"  His  melodies  are  not  strong,  but 
the  music  is  pleasing.  He  compiled  several  collections 
of  churcli  music  and  glees,  among  which  were  the 
"Anthem  Dulcimer"  (New  York,  1850);  "Liber Musi- 
cus"(1851);  "  Million's  Glee-Book  "  (1853);  "Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Voice  Without  a  Master"  ;  "Self-Instruc- 
tor in  Musical  Composition  and  Thorough  Ba,ss"; 
"Singing-School  and  Music  Teacher's  Companion"  ; 
and  "the  "Melodeon  and  Seraphine  Instruction 
Book."  Mr,  "Woodbury  died  at  Columbia,  S.  C, 
Oct.  26, 1858, 

TERHUNE,  Mary  Virginia  (Ilawes),  author, 
known  l)y  the  pen-name  of  Mariim  Harland,  was 
born  in  Amelia  covmty,  Va.,  Dec.  21,  1831,  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  Pierce  and  Judith  (Smith)  Hawes. 
Her  father  was  a  native  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  but  in 
early  life  removed  to  Virginia,  where  he  engaged  in 
commerce  and  %vas  married.  From  botli  parents 
she  inherited  literary  tastes,  as  well  as  froin  her  mater- 
nal grandmother,  Mrs,  Judith  Smith  of  Oluey,  Va,,  a 
woman  of  strong  mind  and  of  varied  aoC(jmplish- 
ments.  Whatever  light  literature  found  its  way  into 
the  family  circle  was  balanced  in 
its  effects  by  the  British  classics 
that  composed  the  family  liljrary, 
the  romances  of  Mrs.  Stephens 
and  Miss  Leslie  failing  to  sup- 
pliuit  the  woi'ks  of  Shakespeare 
and  Hollin.  At  the  age  of  nine, 
Virginia  Hawes  began  to  write 
compasitions,  under  a  governe.ss, 
and  was  encouraged  by  lier  father 
ill  her  efforts  to  produce  purely 
literary  work.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen she  contributed  regularly 
and  anonymously  to  a  news- 
paper printed  at  Richmond,  and 
two  years  later  sent  to  "  Godey's 
Magazine "  a  sketch  entitled 
"  Jlarrying  Through  Pruden- 
tial Motives. "  This  was  repub- 
lished in  many  newspapers  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  was 
translated  for  a  French  periodical,  translated  back 
into  English  for  a  London  magazine,  and  finally  re- 
turned to  its  native  country  to  be  reproduced  in  its 
altered  form  as  an  English  story.  Her  first  novel 
"Alone"  (1854)  was  jjublished  at  the  expense  of  her 
father,  who  had  been  her  most  encouraging  though 
most  trenchant  critic  ;  was  republished  in  England, 
and  two  years  later  was  honored  by  admission  to 
the  Tauchnitz  library.  Within  twenty  }'ears'  time 
more  than  100,000  copies  were  sold  in  America,  and 
succeeding  volumes  were  scarcely  less  popular, 
especially  the  "Hidden  Path"  (1856).  In  1856 
Miss  Hawes  became  the  wife  of  Rev.  Edward  Pay- 
son  Tcrhune,  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
cliurcb  at  Charlotte  Court  House  (now  Smithfield), 
Va. ,  and  later,  for  eighteen  years,  of  a  Dutch  Re- 
formed church  in  Newark,  N.  J. ;  then  of  Congrega- 
tional churches  in  Springfield,  j\Ia.ss.,  and  Bi'ijoklyn, 
N,  Y.,  and  of  a  Dutch  Reformed  church  in  the  lat- 
ter city,  where  the  Terhunes  lived  for  ten  years. 
These  residences  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  broadened  her  held  of  vision  and  enabled  her 
to  introduce  a  variety  of  types  of  character  into  her 
books.  For  two  years,  1876-78,  she  lived  in  Europe, 
part  of  the  time  in  Rome,  where  Dr.  Terliun(;  was 
American  chaplain,  and  to  this  absence  from  her 
native  land  is  due  "  Lniterings  in  Pleasant  Paths" 
(1880).     She  was  editor  tor  two  years  of  a  monthly 
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called  "  Babyhood,"  also  having  charge  of  depart- 
ments in  "  Wide  Awake  "  and  "  St.  Nicholas."  In 
1888  she  established  a  magazine  called  the  "  Home- 
maker"  and  edited  it  for  a  number  of  years.  Among 
her  works  are:  "Moss  Side"  (1858);  "Nemesis" 
(1860);  "  At  Last"  (1863);  "Helen  C4ardner"  (1864); 
"True  as  Steel"  (1865);  "  Sunuybank "  (1867); 
"  Husbands  and  Homes  "  (1868);  "  Phemie's  Temp- 
tation "  (1868);  "The  Empty  Heart"  (1869); 
"Ruby's  Husband  "  (1870);  "Jessamine"  (1871); 
"My  Little  Love"  (1876);  "Handicapped"  (1882); 
"Ju'dith"  (1883);  "A  Gallant  Fight"  (1888),  and 
"His  Great  Self"  (1892).  She  has  also  published 
"Common  Sense  in  the  Household"  (1872); 
"  Breakfast,  Luncheon  and  Tea"  (1874);  "The  Din- 
ner Year-Book"  (1877);  "Eve's  Daughters"  (1882); 
"Common  Sen.se  in  the  Nursery"  (1885)  and  other 
books  on  domestic  life  and  home  training,  some  of 
whicli  have  been  as  popular  as  her  works  of  fiction. 
More  than  250,000  copies  of  the  Common  Sense 
series  have  been  sold.  She  originated  the  movement 
to  erect  a  monument  over  Mary  Washington's  grave, 
and  in  its  aid  wrote  "The  Story  of  Mary  Washing- 
ton" (1892).  In  1893-94  she  visited  tlie  Ea.st,  in- 
cluding Egypt  and  the  Holy  Laud,  in  company  with 
her  sou,  newly  graduated  at  Columbia  University. 
Young  Terhune  gave  his  impressions  of  a  portion  of 
the  tour  in  a  volume,  entitled  "  Syria  from  the  Sad- 
dle"; the  mother  hers  in  a  more  elaborate  work, 
under  the  caption  of  "  The  Home  of  the  Bible."  In 
1897  she  made  another  and  a  successful  departure 
from  paths  previously  trodden  by  her,  by  publishing 
an  illustrated  volume,  "  Some  Colonial  Homesteads 
and  their  Stories."  The  popularity  of  the  book  in- 
duced an  urgent  call  for  a  .second  number  of  the 
series.  She  again  spent  a  year  abroad  (1897-98), 
giving  some  of  the  results  of  her  studies  and  travels 
in  a  book,  issued  at  Christmas,  1898.  entitled  "  Where 
Ghosts  "VValk  ;  or,  The  Haunts  of  Familiar  C^harac- 
ters  in  History  and  Literature."  Among  other  lit- 
eraiy  enterprises  that  will  engage  her  for,  perhaps, 
years  to  come,  is  a  series  of  popular  illustrated  biog- 
raphies, the  inaterials  for  which  were  collected  in 
England  and  Scotland.  This  will  include  lives  of 
(;harlotte  Bronte,  Cowper,  Sir  Thomas  More,  John 
Bunyan,  and  John  Knox,  That  .she  might  fill  the 
ordeis  for  literary  work,  increasing  in  number  and 
impiortance  instead  of  diminishing,  as  the  years  go 
on,  Mrs.  Terhune  has  been  obliged  to  quit  the  lec- 
ture-field, where  she  wrought  successfully  in  1894- 
95,  in  the  North,  South,  East  and  West.  Her  home  is 
atSunnybank,  Pompton,  N.  J.,  a  little  over  an  hour's 
distance  from  New  York  ;  and  she  is  thus  enabled 
to  keep  in  touch  with  literary  associations  in  which 
•she  is  actively  interested.  Her  zealous  studies  in 
colonial  history  won  for  her  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  woman  admitted  to  membersliip  in  the  Virginia 
Historical  Society  ;  she  is  a  member  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  a  vice-president  of  the 
Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia  Anti- 
quities, and  in  1898  was  appointed  a  delegate  from 
the  American  Historical  Society  to  the  international 
historical  congress,  held  at  The  Hague,  at  the  time 
of  the  coronation  of  Queen  Wilhelmina.  Her  re- 
markable physical  vigor  and  systematic  methods  of 
work  have  enabled  her  to  accomplish  an  amount  of 
literary,  charitable  and  domestic  labor  possible  to  few 
women.  Her  contributions  to  periodicals  would  fill  as 
many  volumes  as  she  has  already  publfshed.  In  one 
of  her  most  important  works  upon  cookery,  "The 
Naticmal  Cook-Book  "  (1896),  she  collaborated  with 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Christine  Tcrhune  Herrick,  also 
well  known  as  a  writer  upon  domestic  science  and 
helles-leUreH.  Another  daughter,  Mrs.  Virginia  Van 
de  Water,  has  earned  an  enviable  reputation  by 
short  .stories  and  essays  ;  and  her  son,  Alljert  Pay- 
sou  Terhune,  is  a  New  York  journalist. 
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BIjYTHE,  James,  first  president  of  Hanover 
College  (18;:i2-36),  was  born  in  I^owan  county,  N.  C, 
Oct.  38,  1765,  and  was  graduated  from  Hamjjden- 
Sidney  College,  Va. ,  in  1789.  He  was  licensed  by  the 
presbytery  of  Orange,  N.C.,  in  1791,  and  ordained  by 
the  pre.sbytery  of  Transylvania,  in  1793.  He  served 
as  pastor  of  the  Pisgah  church,  Kentucky,  from  1793 
to  1832.  In  1794  he  founded  Kentucky  Academy  at 
Pisgah,  wliich,  with  Lexington  Academy,  became 
Transylvania  University  the  same  year.  For  ten 
years,  1794-1804,  he  filled  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics in  Transylvania  University,  and  then  became 
president,  which  office  he  held  until  1817.  He  was 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  medical  department  of 
Transylvania  from  1823-30,  and  in  1833  was  called 
to  the  presidency  of  Hanover  College.  Hanover 
College  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  Indiana  to  jirovide  her- 
self with  an  educated  jninistry.  Men  fitted  to  en- 
dure the  hardships  of  ministering  to  the  scattered 
churches,  among  the  constantly  growing  i^opulation 
of  this  western  covmtry,  had  to  be  trained  on  the 
ground.  To  provide  for  this  training,  the  presby- 
tery of  Salem,  embracing  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and 
connected  with  the  .synod  of  Kentucky,  in  1836  re- 
quested the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Hanover,  Rev. 
John  Finley  Crowe,  D.D.,  to  open  and  conduct  an 
academy  until  further  provision  could  be  made. 
The  school  was  opened  Jan.  1,  1837,  in  a  log-cabin 
near  Dr.  Crowe's  house,  with  six  pupils.  This  was 
the  humble  beginning  of  Hanover  College,  and  of 
the  McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  at  Chicago, 
111.  The  synod  of  Indiana  was  constituted  May, 
1836,  and  was  composed  of  the  presbyteries  of  Sa- 
lem, Madison,  Wabash  and  Missouri,  the  school  at 
Hanover  being  temporarily  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  presbytery  of  Madison.  Upon  the  application  of 
this  presbytery,  the  legislature  of  the  state  granted  a 
charter,  incorporating  Hanover  Academy,  Dec.  30, 
1838.  In  1839  the  pre.sbytery  tran.sferred  the  care 
of  the  academy  to  tlie  synod  of  Indiana,  and  that 
body  made  arrangements  with  the  board  of  trustees 
to  open  a  theological  department  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  charter.  The  theolo.eical  department 
■was  opened  in  1830,  when  Rev.  John  Matthews, 
of  Shepherd.stown,  Va.,  was  unanimously  elected 
professor  of  theology  by  the  synod.  This  depart- 
ment was  continued  at  Hanover  until  1840.  It  was 
then  removed  to  New  Albany,  Ind.,  and  in  18r)9  to 
Chicago,  111.  The  academy,  which  was  chartered  in 
1838,  grew  steadily;  regular  college  classes  were 
formed,  and  in  1833  the  legislature  granted  a 
charter  incorporating  it  as  HaiEover  College.  The 
friends  of  the  institution  had  been  active  in  securing 
funds,  and  the  necessary  buildings  for  preparatory, 
collegiate  and  theological  departments  had  been 
erected.  The  first  catalogue  issued  after  the  change 
in  the  charter  presents,  for  all  departments,  a  fac- 
ulty of  seven  professors  and  four  assistants,  and  183 
students;  theological,  seven;  collegiate,  .sixty-three; 


preparatory,  113.  After  resigning  the  pre.sidency 
of  Hanover  in  1836,  Dr.  Blythe  acted  as  stated  sup- 
ply of  the  church  at  Lexington,  Ind.,  until  his 
death.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Princeton  College  in  1805.  In  1816  he  was  chosen 
moderator  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church,  whicli  met  at  Pliiladelphia,  Pa. ,  and  in 
1831  he  was  moderator  of  the  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  the  presbyteries,  which  met  at  Cincinnati 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  general  assembly,  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  domestic  missions.  Dr.  Blythe 
was  a  profound  scholar,  and  a  man  of  superior  abil- 
ity, a  liuent  and  ready  speaker,  strong  in  debate, and 
an  excellent  preacher.  His  long  experience  as  a 
teacher  in  Transylvania  admirably  fitted  him  for  his 
position  as  president  of  Hanover.  The  college  grew 
rapidly  under  his  management,  the  catalogue  of 
1834-35  showing  an  attendance  of  236  students, 
gathered  from  a  wide  lei'i-itory,  embracing  every 
state,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Texas  and  Missouri. 
This  prosperity  was  followed  by  a  period  of  darkness 
and  trial.  The  man\ial  labor  system  for  aiding  poor 
students,  attempted  by  many  institutions  of  that  day, 
was  tried  at  Hanover.  It  failed,  and  in  1835  was 
abandoned.  The  college  was  involved  in  debt,  the 
expense  of  education  was  largely  increased,  and  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  a  large  number  of  the  stu- 
dents withdrew.  This,  together  with  some  disaffec- 
tion in  the  faculty,  led  to  Dr.  Blythe's  resignation  in 
1836.     He  died  at  Hanover  May  30,  1843.  " 

McMASTER,  Erasmus  Darwin,  second  pres- 
ident of  Hanover  College  (1838-44),  was  born  at  Mer- 
cer Village,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  4,1806.  His  collegi- 
ate course  was  taken  at  Union  College,  N.  Y.,  v,'hence 
he  was  graduated  in  1837.  He  studied  theology 
under  his  father.  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert  McMaster(q.  v.), 
and  was  licensed  by  the  northern  presbytery  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  church,  June  16,  1829. 
Having  transferred  his  church  relations,  he  was 
ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  Albany,  and  installed 
in  1831  as  pastor  of  the  chvu-ch  at  Ballston,  N.  Y., 
where  he  remained  imtil  called  to  the  presidency  of 
Hanover  in  1838.  For  the  previous  two  years.  Dr. 
Matthews  of  the  theological  department  had  acted 
as  president,  and  his  administration  was.a  constant 
struggle  with  difficulties  and  disaslei's.  In  1837  a 
tornado  which  swept  over  the  place  left  the  prin- 
cipal college  edifice  in  ruins.  The  buildings  were 
repaired,  however,  and  debts  canceled,  and  though 
the  institution  was  in  feeble  condition,  without  any 
endowment,  it  was  strengthening  for  future  growth 
when  it  came  under  Dr.  McMaster's  control.  The 
latter  was  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  Presby- 
terian church  of  his  day.  He  was  a  true  Christian 
gentleman,  characterized  by  profound  humility  and 
a  loving  syinpathy  for  all  men.  He  had  manly 
independence  of  thought,  but  along  with  it  a  broad 
and  generous  charity  which  never  failed.  The  col- 
lege grew  rapidly  under  his  presidency.  Funds 
were  "secured,  the  number  of  studouts  largely  in- 
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creaseil,  and  the  curriculum  enlarged  and  impro^^ed. 
In  ls4o  Dr.  Jlcilaster  ccmceived  the  idea  of  remov- 
ini;:  the  college  to  the  neighboring  city  of  Madison, 
then  one  of  the  must  important  and  wealtliy  business 
places  in  the  state.  He  thought  that  if  the  iu.stitu- 
tion  was  established  there,  the  wealthy  men  of  the 
city  would  rally  to  its  support  and  build  up  the 
leading  universi'ty  in  the  West.  Acting  \ipou  this 
idea  he  persuaded  the  board  of  trustees  at  a  called 
meeting  to  surrender  their  cliarter  to  the  legislature 
in  return  for  the  charter  of  a  university  at  j^fadison. 
The  old  charter  was  given  up,  the  new  charter 
granted,  and  the  college  was  removed  to  JIadison. 
If  all  the  friends  of  Ihinover  hail  rallied  to  tlie  sup- 
port of  the  new  institution.  Dr.  McMaster's  idea  of 
building  up  the  leading  university  of  the  West 
miglit  have  been  realized.  This,"  liowever,  they 
refused  to  do.  The  college  was  divided — board, 
facultv  and  students— a  part  going  with  President 
McMa'ster  to  JIadison,  and  part'remaining  with 
Vice-President  Crowe  at  Hanover.  The  academy 
at  Hanover  under  Dr.  C'rowe  grew  and  jirospered, 
and  many  of  the  students  who  had  followed  Dr. 
McJIaster  to  Madison,  relurncd.  In  1844  Madison 
University  was  olfereil  to  the  .synod  as  a  synodical 
college,  but  the  offer  was  declined,  the  .synod  order- 
ing the  continuance  of  its  college  at  Hanover.  A 
new  charter  was  ol)taincd  far  more  favoi'able  than 
the  one  which  had  been  surrendered,  gr.anling  the 
powers  of  a  university,  and  placing  the  in.stitution 
fully  under  the  control  of  the  synod  of  Indiana. 
After  leaving  Hanover  in  1844  Dr.  jMcMa.ster  was 
president  of  ^[adison  University  one  yi-ai',  after 
which  he  served  as  president  of  Jliami  University, 
O.xford,  0.,  184o-4'J.  He  was  prol'esM,i>  (if  system- 
atic theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New 
Albany,  Ind.,  184!J-57,  and  professor  of  sy.stematic 
tlieology  in  the  Northwestern  Tlieological  Sem- 
inary, Chicago,  111.,  from  .Inue  to  Decend.)er,  1866. 
He  died  at  Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  10,  18<i6. 

SCOVEL,  Sylvester,  third  president  of  Hanover 
College  (1846-49),  was  born  at  Peru,  Jliiss.,  March  3, 
1796.  He  was  graduated  from  Willianrs  College  in 
1823,  and  from"  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1824;  was  home  missionary  on  the  Delaware  river 
one  year,  1824-25;  (nxlained  by  the  presbytei-y  of  Al- 
bany, Aug.  19,  1825,  pastor  of  the  church  of  Wood- 
bury, N.  J.,  1825-28;  .stated  supply  at  Norri.stown, 
Pa.,  1828-20;  pa.stor  Lawrenceliurgh,  Ind.,  1829-33; 
state<l  supply  at  Elizabeth,  Berca,  Pi-ovideuce,  and 
Harrison  (0.)  churches,  1832-33;  i>astor  Harrison 
and  Providence  churches,  1833-36:  and  agent  of  the 
board  of  domestic  missions,  1836-46.  He  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Hanover  in  1846,  and  was 
elected  its  president  the  same  year.  As  agent  of 
the  board  of  domestic  missions  he  had  acquired  an 
extensive  acquaintance  in  the  church,  and  had 
shown  himself  possessed  of  a  talent  for  securing 
funds.  During  his  administration  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  was  secured  as  the  foundation  fcjr  an  en- 
dowment; students  were  gathered  in,  and  the  college 
entered  upon  a  brighter  career.  But  the  period  of 
Dr.  Scovel's  connection  with  the  college  was  short. 
In  1849  an  epidemic  of  cholera  visited  Hanover, 
■scattering  the  students  and  carrying  some  to  un- 
timely graves.  The  president  was  one  of  the  vic- 
tims.    He  died  at  Hanover  July  4,  1849. 

THOMAS,  Thomas,  fourth  president  of  Han- 
overt  'ollege  (1849-55),  was  born  at  Cnielmsford,  Eng., 
Dee.  23,  1812.  He  was  graduated  at  Miauu  Uni- 
versity, 0.,  in  1834,  ami  for  some  years  after  this 
taught  in  the  schools  of  Rising  Sun,  Ind.,  and  Frank- 
lin, 0.  He  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  Cincin- 
nati, 0.,  in  July,  1837,  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Harrison,  0.,  wdiere  he  remained  one  year. 
He  then  became  pastor  of  the  church  .at  Hamilton,  0., 
a   charge  which   he  resigned  in  1849  t(j  accept  the 


presidency  of  Hanover  College.  He  was  professor 
of  biblical  literature  and  exegesis  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  1854-57;  stated  sup- 
plv  of  the  First  Prcsbylcrian  church  of  New  Albany, 
1806-58;  pastor  of  Hie  First  church  of  Dayton,  O., 
1858-71 ;  and  professor  of  New  Testament  Greek  and 
exegesis  at  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati, 
(».,  1871-75.  Wabash  College  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1850.  Dr.  Thomas  was  a 
rii.ie  scholar,  an  eloquent  preachei-.  a  born  teacher, 
and  a  strong,  indepemleni,  tearless,  manly  man. 
During  his  presidency  Hanover  College  prospered 
financiidly,  increased  the  number  of  its  students,  and 
developed  a  broader  and  higher  course  of  study. 
He  died  in  Cincinnati,  O..  Fclx  3,  1875. 

EDWARDS,  Jonathan,  fifth  ]iresident  of  Han- 
over College  (1855-57),  was  born  in  C'incinnati,  0., 
Jidy  19,  1817.  He  was  graduated  fi'om  Hanover  Col- 
lege in  1835,  from  its  theological  department  in  1838, 
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and  taught  in  Kentucky  from  1838  to  1842. 
licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Sakm  in  1843 
dained  by  the  presbyteiy  of  Cincm 
iiati  in  1844;  was  pastor  at  Mont 
gomery,  0.,  1844-49;  principal  of 
Springfield  Female  Seminal  \ 
Springfield,  O.,  1849-51;  pastor  of 
the  Fii-st  Pi'esbyterian  church  of 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  1851-55;  p>resident 
of  Hanover  College,  1855-57;  pastoi 
of  the  West  Arch  street  church, Phil 
adi'lphia.  Pa.,  1857-(il>;  president  of 
WashingtDn  and  .Telfcrson  College 
18li6-6y;  piastor  of  the  Second  Pi(  s 
bvteiian  church,  Baltimore,  Md 
18(i9-71;  pastor  of  the  First  Prcs 
byteriim  church,  Peoria,  111.,  1871- 
77 ;  ]n'ofcssor  of  theology  in  the 
Danville  Theologi(;al  Seminal  y 
Danville,  Ky.,  1877-81;  pastor  of 
the  Seventh  Presbyterian  church 
of  Cincinnati,  0.,  1881-85;  pastor 
at  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  1885-87;  and 
pastor  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  1887-91. 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Wa.shington 
and  Princeton  in  1856,  and  LL.D  from  Lafayette 
College  in  1866.  After  the  resigmition  of  Dr.  Ed- 
wards Prof.  8.  H.  Thomson  acted  as  president  of 
Hanover  for  two  years.  President  Edwards  was  a 
model  Christian,  and  a  man  of  rare  kindness  and 
sweetness  of  dis]iositi(m.  He  was  a  fine  scholar;  di- 
rect, forcible  and  sjiiritual  in  his  preaching,  and  re- 
markably exact  and  chaste  in  the  use  of  language. 
Hanover  never  had  a  more  lo3-al  son,  nor  one  who 
labored  and  prayed  more  earnestly  for  her  welfare. 
His  presidency,  though  short,  was  very  successful, 
and  he  left  the  college  in  a  more  prosiierous  con- 
dition than  he  found  it.  He  died  in  Peoria,  111., 
July  13,  1891. 

WOOD,  James,  sixth  president  of  Hanover  Col- 
lege (1859-66),  was  born  at  Greenfield,  N.  Y.,  July  13, 
1799.  He  attended  Union  College,  N.  Y.,  wdiere  he 
was  graduated  in  1822;  studied  theology  at  Princeton, 
and  wa.s  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Allianjr  in 
1835.  He  was  stated  supply  at  Wilkesbarre  and 
Kingston,  Pa.,  182.5-36,  and  w,as  ordained  by  the 
in-esbvterv  of  Albanv  in  1826.  He  was  pastor  at 
Amsterdam  and  V'eddersburgh,  N.  Y.,  1826-34; 
agent  of  the  board  of  education,  18:34-39;  professor 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Albany,  Ind., 
1839-51;  agent  of  the  board  of  education,  i851-54; 
a.ssociate  secretary  of  the  board  of  education, 1854-59; 
president  of  Hanover  College,  1859-66;  and  presi- 
dent of  Van  Rens.selaer  Institute,  Hightstown,  N.  J., 
1866-67.  Dr.  Wood  was  moderator  of  the  general 
as.sembly  of  the  Prcsliyterian  church  in  18(34.  The 
degree  of  D.D.  was  granted  him  by  Marion  College, 
Mo.,  in  1841.     His  presidency  of  Hanover  College 
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covered  the  trying  period  of  the  civil  war.  The 
soutliern  students,  of  whom  there  liad  always  been 
a  large  number,  were  cut  off.  Many  of  the  northern 
students  enlisted  in  the  army,  anil  there  was  no 
chance  to  increase  the  endowment  when  the  country 
was  struggling  for  existence.  Yet  in  spite  of  all 
these  difficulties  Dr.  Wood  kept  the  college  going, 
and  at  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  it  restored  to  something  like  its 
former  prosperity  and  usefulness.  At  the  close  of 
President  AVood's  term  of  office  there  was  an  inter- 
regnum of  two  years,  when  Prof.  Thomson  again 
acted  as  president.  Dr.  "Wood  died  at  Hightstown, 
N.  .J.,  Apr.  7,  1867. 

ARCHIBALD,  George  D.,  seventh  presidentof 
Hanover  College  (1868-70),  was  born  in  Washington 
countjr.  Pa.,  Feb.  15,  1830.  He  was  graduated  from 
Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1847;  studied  theology  at 
the  Associate  Reformed  Theological  Seminary,  Alle- 
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was  ordained  by  the  ))resl)yter}'  of 
Monongahehi  (Associate  Reform- 
ed), Jiuie  35,  18.50;  was  pastor  at 
Manchester,  Allegheny  City,  Pa., 
1850-55  ;  pastor  of  the  A.ssociate 
lieformed  Presbyterian  church, 
Cincinnati,  0.,  185.5-60;  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  church ,  Mad- 
ison, Ind.,  1861-66;  pastor  of  the 
Westminster  church.  New  York 
city,  1866-68;  presidentof  Hanover 
College  1868-70;  professor  of  hom- 
iletics,  polity  and  pastoral  theology, 
Danville  Theological  Seminary, 
1870-83;  president  of  Wilson  Fe- 
male Seminary,  Chambersburgh, 
Pa.,  one  year,  while  Danville  was 
suspended,  1873-74 ;  professor  of 
mental  and  moral  sciences,  Wooster 
University,  Wooster,  O.,  1883-84; 
and  pastor  at  Covington,  Ky.,1884- 
91.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Hanover 
College  in  1865.  The  college  improved  under  Dr. 
Archibald's  presidency.  The  number  of  students 
was  greatly  increased  and  a  general  feeling  of  pros- 
perity pervaded  the  whole  in.stitution. 

HECKMAN,  Georg-e  C,  eighth  president  of 
Hanover  College  (1870-79),  was  born  at  Eastou,  Pa., 
Jan.  36,  1835.  He  was  graduated  from  Lafayette  Col- 
lege in  1845,  and  from  jPrinceton  Theological  Semin- 
ary in  1848,  and  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery  at 
Sttubenvilie,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8, 
1S49.  He  was  pastor  at  Port 
Bvron,  N.Y.,  1849-56,  at  Port- 
age, Wis. ,  1857-60,  and  at  Janes- 
ville.  Wis.,  1860-61;  pastor  of 
theThird  Presbyterian  church, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1861-67; 
pastor  of  the  State  Street  Pres- 
byterian church,  Albany,  N. 
Y  1867-70;  president  of  Han- 
over College,  1870-79;  pastor 
at  Avondale,  Cincinnati,  O., 
1879-88;  and  secretary  of  the 
general  assembly 's  .special  com- 
'  mittee  on  the  mini.sterial  relief 
fund,  1888-89.  He  has  been 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Read- 
mg,  Pa.,  since  1889.  He  is  a 
fine  platform  speaker,  a  very 
able,  successful  and  popular 
preacher.  The  honorary  de- 
gree  of   D.D.    was   given    to 
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Hanover  College,  and  great  expectations  were  there- 
by raised  among  its  fifends.  These  expectations 
were  not  disappointed.  With  characteristic  zeal 
and  energy  he  applied  himself  to  his  work,  and  it 
was  soon  evident  that  a  new  era  had  dawned  for 
Hanover  College.  Students  came  in  large  num- 
bers; the  endowment  fund  was  greatly  increased; 
new  buildings  were  erected,  and  the  course  of  study 
greatl}^  extended.  The  college  entered  upon  a  far 
more  prosperous  career  than  it  had  ever  known  be- 
fore. But  a  dark  daj'  was  still  in  store.  A  large  part 
of  the  endowment  fund  was  lost  thi'ough  l)ie  specu- 
lation of  the  treasurer  of  tlie  board;  debt  was  in- 
curi-ed,  and  tills,  added  to  the  stringency  i>f  Ihe 
money  market,  led  Dr.  Heckman  to  resign.  He 
subsequently  held  pastorates  in  Cincinnati,  0.,  and 
Reading,  Pa.     He  died  in  Eeaaing,  Mar.  5.  1902. 

FISHER,  Daniel  W. ,  ninth  i)resident  of  Hnnnver 
(1879-1907),  was  born  at  Arch  Spring,  Hunting-- 
don  Co.,  Pa.,  .Tan.  17,18;!8.  He  attended  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1857,  studied  theology 
at  the  Western  Tlieologieal 
Seminary, Allegheny  City,  Pa., 
was  licensed  by  the  presiiytery 
of  Hiuitingdiin  in  18.59,  and 
ordained  by  tlie  same  presby- 
tery in  186^1.  He  was  stated 
supply  of  the  Thalia  Street 
Presbyterian  church.  New 
Orleans,  La.,  1860-61;  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
1861-76;  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  church,  Madison, 
Ind.,  "1877-79:  and  has  been 
president  of  Hanover  C^ollege 
since  1879.  The  degree  of 
D.D.  was  given  to  him  by 
Muskingum    College,    O.,    in 

1874,  and  that  of  LL.D.  by  Wooster  Fniversity  in 
1888.     Owing  to  the  linancial  troubles  at  the  close 
of  Dr.  Heckman's  (q.  v.)  presidency,  amotion  was 
made  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  which  elected 
Dr.    Fisher   president,   to    close  the   college    until 
such  time   as  the    funds    should   accumulate  suf- 
ficiently to  ju.stify  reopening.     This  proposition  was 
defeated   by   only  one  vote.     The  task  Ijefore  Dr. 
Fisher  was  a  hard  one.  He  had  to  clear  off  the  debts, 
increase  the  endowment  sutKciently  to  meet  the  run- 
ning expenses,  and  restore  confidence   among   the 
chu'i-ches  and  friends  of  the  institution.     All  this  he 
did.     The  endowment  was  more  than  doubled,  new 
buildings  erected,  new  professors  added,  the  library 
greatly    increased,    and    the    curriculum    extended 
until  it  was  the  equal  of  any  college  in  the  country. 
In   1879   the  board  admitted   young   women  to   all 
the  privileges  of  the  college.    Dr.  Fisher  was  chair- 
man of  the  Presbyterian   general  assembly  on  the 
organization   of   Union  Churches  in  foreign  lauds, 
and    a    member    of    both    revision    committees    in 
1889-90   on  the  confession  of  faith  and  on  a  new 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church.     He  was 
vice-president    of    the    board    of    directors    of    the 
McCorraick  Theological  Seminary,  and  lecturer  on 
anthropology  in  the  latter.     During  1S89-93  he  was 
an  examiner  at  the  U.  S.  mint,  Washington,  D.  C. 
He   was  the  author  of   "  A   Human  Lite"    (auto- 
biography)     (1909);     "The    Unification    of    th» 
Churches''  and  "Calvin  W.  Mateer,   or  Forty-live 
Years  in  Shantung."     He  was  married  April  15, 
1860,  to  Amanda  D.,  daughter  of  Michael  Kouns 
of  Ravenswood,  Va.,  and  had  three  children:  Wal- 
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him  by  Hanover  College  in  1868,  and  that  of  LL.D,  jgr   Lowrie   Fisher,    secretary    pf    the   interior    in 

by  the   same  institution  in   1890.      Dr.    Heckman  president  Taft's  cabinet;  Dr.  floward  Fisher,  and 

was  a  man  well  known  in  the  Presbyterian  church  E^iith,  wife  of  Halbert  H.  Britan  of  Lewiston,  Me. 

at   the   time   of  his  election  to  the   presidency   of  pj._  pjgher  died  in  Washington,  Jan.  28,  1913. 
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LOCKE,  Matthew,  memlicr  of  congress,  Tvas 
bom  near  Salisbury,  K.  C.  in  1730.  He  was  a 
prominent  man  in  tlie  colonial  service  just  iireceding 
the  revolution,  and  an  earnest  supporter  of  tlie  actual 
struggle.  In  1771  he  %vas  chosen  a  commissionerliy 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  to  receive  the  fees  of 
sheriffs  anil  otlier  colonial  olBcers.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  commons  in  1775,  and  a  delegate 
to  the  constitutional  convention  in  1776.  For  thirty 
years  he  served  his  .state  in  the  legislature,  and  voted 
for  the  ratification  of  the  U.  S.  constitution  in  tliat 
bodv  in  17W7,  He  took  his  seat  in  congress  Dec.  2, 
1793,  serving  until  March  3,  1799.  He  was  also  a 
brigadier-general  of  state  troops,  and  at  one  time  had 
four  sons  in  the  revolutiouarv  army.  He  died  Sept. 
10.  ISOl. 

WHITWORTH,  George  Frederic,  clergyman 
and  educator,  was  born  in  Boston,  Eug.,  March  l."i, 
18K3.  In  1828  he  came  to  America  with  his  parents, 
and  in  1833  entered  the  classical  course  at  Hanover 
College,  and  in  1838  was  graduated  from  that  insti- 
tutioiT.  He  afterward  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  practiced  at  Charleslown,  Ind.,  until 
1843,  when  he  turned  his  attention  to  theology,  and 
spent  three  years  in  the  New  Albany  Theological 
Seminary  (no'w  located  at  Chicago,  and  known  as  the 
McCormick  Theological  Semi- 
nary), to  prepare  for  the  minis- 
try. He  first  liad  charge  of  a 
church  at  Coiydou,  Ind.,  going 
thence  to  Cauuelton,  Ind.,  where 
he  organized  a  Prcsljyterian 
church,  and  also  had  charge  of 
a  church  at  Ilawesville,  Ky.,  un- 
til 18.13.  In  tlie  spring  of  that 
year  lie  left  with  a  colony  for 
Puget  Sound,  crossing  the  plains 
witii  ox  teams.  In  18.54  he  sct,- 
tled  at  Olympia,  Washington  ter- 
ritory, and  organized  there  the 
Irrst  Presbyterian  church  that 
was  established  in  that  territory. 
Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  the 
early  settlers  and  the  meagre  al- 
^  lowanee  made  at  that  time  by  the 

.  6^/M2<^;:::,ry^  B(,ard  of  Home  Missions,  which 
had  commission  CI  1  him  as  mission- 
ary to  Puget  Sound,  Mr.  Whit- 
worth  engaged  temporaiily  in  such  business  pursuits 
as  did  not  materially  interfere  with  his  ministerial 
work,  but  somewhat  curtailed  his  missionary  labors. 
He  was  the  first  moderator  of  the])resbytcry  of  Puget 
Sound,  organized  in  1858,  and  in  1871)  of  the  synod  of 
theColuiiilHa,aniliti  lS90of  the  sj'ii oil  of  Washington. 
From  1880  until  1889  he  was  stated  clerk  of  the  synod 
of  the  Columbia,  and  for  fourteen  years  has  held 
(and  .still  holds  in  1892)  a  like  position  in  the  presby- 
tery of  Puget  Sound.  It  was  largely  due  to  Mr. 
¥/hitworth's  efforts  that  the  Sumner  Academy  was 
relieved  from  its  financial  embarrassment,  since 
which  the  cuniculum  has  been  enlarged,  and  the  in- 
stitution incorporated  as  Whitworth  College,  under 
the  care  of  the  synod  of  Washington.  From  its  in- 
ception as  an  academy,  he  was  president  of  its 
board  of  trustees.  He  was  called  the  "Father  of 
Presbytcrianism"  in  the  Northwest.  He  died  in 
Seattle.   Wash.,  Oct.  7,   1!)07. 

SNELLING,  WiHiam  Joseph,  author,  was 
born  at  Boston  Dec.  26,  1804,  the  son  of  Col.  .Tosiah 
Snelling.  He  .spent  some  time  at  We.st  Point,  but 
did  not  enter  the  army,  and  in  youth  engaged  in  fur- 
trapping  in  Missouri  and  lead-mining  at  Galena,  111. 
From  these  pursuits  he  turned  before  1830  to  pen- 
work,  was  employed  on  several  newspapers,  and 
wrote  for  the  "  New  England  Magazine,"  the  "  Gal- 
axy," the  "North  American  Review,"  and  the 
"  Bo.ston  Book.  "  1837.    He  published:  "  Tales  of  the 


Northwest;"  "The  Polar  Regions  of  the  Western 
Continent  Explored"  (1831);  a  satirical  poem  called 
"Truth,  a  New  Year's  Gift  for  Scribblers"  (1832); 
and  "Indian  Nullilication  "  (1835),  which  he  wrote 
for  W.  Apes,  a  preacher  of  the  Pequot  tribe.  In  his 
last  years  he  edited  the  Bo.ston  "Herald."  His 
habits  were  not  as  good  as  his  talents.  He  died 
at  Chelsea,  Mass. ,  Dec.  24,  1848. 

GORDON,  Walter  Scott,  founder  of  Sheftield, 
Ala.,  was  born  in  Walker  county,  Ga.,  Jan.  8,  1848. 
His  great-grandfather  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and 
one  of  .seven  brothers,  who,  emigrating  to  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  became  revolutionary  soldiers. 
At  fourteen  he  tried  to  enlist,  but  was  thought  to  be 
too  young,  and  at  .sixteen  while  at  school  in  Colum- 
bus," Ga. ,  organized  a  company,  and  was  unanimously 
elected  captain.  Refusing  home  guard  duty,  the 
company  disbanded,  anil  he  enlisted  with  the  army  of 
Tennessee,  and  was  transferred 
to  the  army  of  Virginia,  and 
.served  gallantly  and  with  dis- 
tinction on  the  staff  of  Gen.  C. 
A.  Evans.  He  was  the  youngest 
captain  in  the  ('onfederate  army, 
and  was  wounded  at  Petersburg. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  in  1868,  in  the 
class  with  Henry  W.  Grady.  He 
read  law  under,  and  after  admis- 
sion practiced  with  Chief  Justice 
Bleckley.  His  father's  failing 
health  removed  him,  after  two 
years'  practice,  to  Alabama, 
where  he  began  his  remarkable 
business  career.  In  1878  he 
came  within  a  few  votes  of 
nomination  for  congress.  With 
his    brothers,    Maj.   Eugene    C. 

and  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  afterward  governor  and 
U.  S.  .senator  from  Georgia,  he  developed  coal  mines 
in  Alabama,  and  with  them  and  Gov.  A.  Colquitt, 
bought  the  Georgia  Western  Railroad  franchise,  or- 
ganized the  construction  of  the  Georgia  Pacific  Rail- 
way, making  a  fortune  by  this  transaction,  pie  was 
also  interested  in  a  railroad  in  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky with  his  brother,  Eugene,  in  1883,  which  road 
was  sold  to  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Co. 
in  1886.  His  crowning  act  was  founding,  in  1883, 
the  vigorous  city  of  Sheftield,  Ala.,  seeing  to  its  de- 
velopment and  mapping  its  future.  Beginning  his 
work  of  building  railways  and  towns  at  thirty-two 
years,  his  early  death  at  thirty-seven  closed  a  life  of 
utility.  He  was  a.superb  man  in  every  respect.  Hand- 
some,of  .stately  form  and  courtly  manners,  gentle  and 
modest,  and  full  of  chivalry,  with  a  genius  for  large 
enterprises,  strongly  practical  and  marked  by  execu- 
tive power,  he  was  a  leader  and  public  benefactor, 
and  was  a  safe  adviser  and  successful  business  man. 
He  invented  a  coal-mining  machine  and  a  cotton 
.screw.  He  married,  in  1877,  Loulic  McLendon.  He 
died  suddenly  in  New  York  city  Oct.  16,  1886. 

TILLINGHAST,  Thomas,  jurist,  was  born  in 
East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  Aug.  21,  1742.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  early  life.  From  1772  to  1780  he  was 
a  member  of  the  state  legi.slature,  and  in  1779  judge 
of  the  court  f>f  common  pleas  for  Kent  county,  and 
a  member  of  the  council  of  war.  The  following 
year  he  was  elected  an  associate  justice  of  llie  su- 
preme court,  and  continued  in  that  jiosition  until 
1787,  and  again  from  1791  until  1797.  From  the 
latter  year  to  1799,  and  again  in  1801  and  until  1803 
he  was  a  member  of  congress.  In  1777,  when  a 
committee  was  appointed  by  Rhode  Island  to  esti- 
mate the  damage  done  by  British  soldiers  during  the 
war  of  the  revolution  on  the  islands  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Conanicut,  Mr.  Tillingha.st  was  a  member  of 
that  committee.     He  died  Aug.  26,  1831. 
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JORDAN,  David  Starr,  ichthyologist  and  first 
president  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
was  born  at  Gainesville,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  19,  18.51,  son 
of  Hiram  and  Huldah  (Hawley)  Jordan,  both 
teachers.  He  was  probably  descended  from  Rufus 
Jordan,  who  came  over  to  Massachusetts  from 
Jordan  in  Devon,  Dartmoor,  England,  and  settled 
in  Connecticut,  the  line  being  traced  through  his 
son.  Rev.  Elijah,  his  son  John  and  his  sou  Rufus, 
the  grandfather  of  our  subject.  He  entered  Cor- 
nell University  at  its  opening  session  in  1868,  and 
having  devoted  himself  particularly  to  the  study  of 
botany,  became  an  instructor  in  that  science  at  the 
university  in  1870,  holding  this  position  until  he 
was  graduated  master  of  science  in  1872.  He  was 
professor  in  Lombard  College,  Illinois,  during 
1872-7.3,  and  principal  of  the  Appleton  (Wis.) 
Collegiate  Institute  one  year.  leaving  there  to  teach 
biology  in  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  high  school.  In 
1875  lie  took  the  M.D.  degree  at  the  Indiana  Medi- 
cal College,  and  in  1878  Ph.D.  at  Butler  University. 
He  had  begun  the  study  of  fishes  under  Agassiz  in 
1882,  and  further  pursued  his  studies  in  Wisconsin 
and  Indiana.  Reared  on  a  farm,  he  entertained  a 
boy 's  love  for  fishes,  and  told  in  his  "  Science 
Sketches"  how  his  attention  was  early  called  to  the 
fact  that  two  streams,  alike  in  that  they  were  clear 
and  spring-fed,  flowing  over  gravel  and  clay,  con- 
tained certain  fish  that  were  similar,  but  that  the 
variety  was  larger  in  one  stream  than  in  the  other. 
This  led  him  to  investigate  the  cause,  and  he  wrote: 
"Since  those  days  I  have  been  a  fisherman  in  many 
waters!  not  an  angler  exactly,  but  one  who  fishes 
for  fish,  and  to  whose  net  nothing  large  or  small 
ever  comes  amiss. ' '  Indeed  Dr.  Jordan  became 
a  notable  fisherman  for  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commis- 
sion, with  which  he  became  connected  in  1878, 
as  well  as  for  the  science  of  ichthyology.  His 
studies  and  explorations  in  this  science  have  cov- 
ered the  waters  of  Georgia  in  1876 ;  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  North  seas  in  1879,  1881  and  1883; 
the  Pacific  coast  states  in  1880 ;  Florida  and  Texas 
in  1882 ;  the  Florida  Keys  and  the  island  of  Cuba 
in  1884,-  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Texas  in 
1884;  Florida  in  1886;  the  southern  states  in 
1888;  Colorado,  Utah  and  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  in  1889;  Mexico  in  189.5  and  1899;  Japan  in 
1900;  Samoa  in  1901;  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
in  1896,  1897,  1904  and  1907.  His  last  ichthyo- 
logical  work  was  a  visit  to  Japan  and  Korea  in 
1911,  when  he  secured  a  large  collection  of  fishes 
from  those  countries.  During  1879-81  he  was  a 
special  agent  of  the  United  States  census  to  re- 
port on  the  marine  industries  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  in  1896  he  became  U.  S.  commissioner  in 
charge  of  fur  seal  investigations,  continuing  to 
serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  until  the  fur  seal 
herds  were  finally  saved  by  the  treaty  of  1910.  In 
1909  he  was  international  commissioner  of  fisheries 
to  unify  the  fishing  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Dr.  Jordan  contributed  about  400  papers 
to  scientific  literature  in  various  scientific  periodi- 
cals. His  "Manual  of  the  Vertebrates"  (1876)  has 
passed  through  nine  editions,  while  Jordan  and  Gil- 
bert's  "Synopsis  of  the  Fishes  of  North  America" 
(18 — )  and  Jordan  and  Evermann 's  "Fishes  of 
North  and  Middle  America"  (1896)  cover  the 
whole  fish  fauna  of  America  north  o-f  the  equator. 
Dr.  Jordan  was  elected  professor  of  biology  in 
Butler  University  in  1875,  retaining  this  position 
until  1879,  when  he  was  chosen  to  a  similar  chair 
in  the  University  of  Indiana  at  Bloomington,  of 
which  in  1885  he  became  president.  In  1891  he 
was  selected  for  the  presidency  of  the  new  Leland 
Sta.uford   Junior   University,    established    at    Palo 


Alto,  Cal.,  thirty-three  miles  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, by  the  late  Sen.  Stanford  and  his  wife.  The 
gifts  aggregated  90,000  acres  of  land  in  various 
parts  of  tlie  state  and  .$30,000,000  in  cash.  Dr. 
Jordan  gathered  about  him  a  corps  of  professors 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  each  a  specialist  in 
his  subject.  While  the  university  was  primarily 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pacific  slope,  the 
liberality  of  its  donors  attracted  world  wide  atten- 
tion, and  upon  its  opening  in  the  fall  of  1891  there 
were  465  students,  twice  the  number  it  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  accommodate.  Pres.  Jordan  in- 
augurated a  number  of  new  educational  ideas;  for 
instance,  the  terms  freshman,  sophomore,  junior 
and  senior  are  not  officially  recognized.  While  the 
degree  of  A.B.  requires  the  traditional  four  years, 
other  degrees  are  conferred  without  regard  to  the 
time  spent  whenever  the  requirements  are  met  by 
the  students.  There  are  no  honorary  degrees.  At 
the  termination  of  his  administration  in  1913, 
when  the  work  of  the  president  was  divided,  there 
were  nearly  4,000  students  and  229  professors 
and  instructors.  At  that  time  the  business  admin- 
istration was  taken  over  by  John  Caspar  Branner 
(q.v,),  Dr.  Jordan  became  chancellor,  retaining  in 
general  the  outside  duties  and  continuing  his 
classes  in  bionomics  and  in  the  history  of  interna- 
tionalism, while  devoting  part  of  his  time  to  social 
and  educational  reforms  and  investigations.  His 
broader  work  in  social  and  educational  reforms  and 
investigations  included  the  study  of  the  European 
war  and  the  delivery  of  lectures  both  at  home  and 
aboard  on  behalf  of  internationalism  and  peace. 
He  had  long  been  interested  in  the  problems  of 
genetics,  and  having  made  a  special  study  of  war 
and  the  evil  effects  of  war  in  destroying  a  nation  's 
manhood,  he  became  an  ardent  advocate,  by  both 
pen  and  voice,  of  uni\'ersal  peace.  By  visiting  the 
leading  cities  in  Europe  and  Asia  he  has  done  much 
to  create  a  better  intern  tional  understanding 
among  civilized  nations  through  his  lectures  in  op- 
position to  war.  His  publications  on  this  subject 
are:  "Imperial  Democracy"  (1S98)  ;  "The  Blood 
of  the  Nation"  (1902);  '"The  Human  Harvest" 
(1907);  "War's  Aftermath"  (1912);  "War  and 
Waste"  (1913);  "Ways  to  Lasting  Peace"  (1915)  ; 
"The  Spirit  of  Alsace-Lorraine"  (1915)  and  "War 
and  the  Breed"  (1915).  Dr.  Jordan's  other  pub- 
lications not  mentioned  above  are:  "Synopsis  of 
the  Fishes  of  North  America"  (1882);  "Science 
Sketches"  (1887);  "Care  and  Culture  of  Men" 
(1896)  ;  "The  Fishes  of  North  and  Middle  Amer- 
ica" (with  B.  W.  Evermann,  1896);  "The  In- 
numerable Company"  (1896);  "To  Barbara" 
(poetrv,  1897);  "Footnotes  to  Evolution" 
(1898);  "The  Story  of  Matka"  (1S98)  ;  "The 
True  Basis  of  Economics"  (1899)  "The  Strength 
of  Being  Clean"  (1900);  "  Standeth  God  Within 
the  Shadow"  (1900);  "Animal  Life"  (1901); 
"The  Philosophy  of  Hope"  (1902);  "Animal 
Forms"  (with  V.  L.  Kellogg  and  H.  Heath,  1902)  ; 
"Voice  of  the  Scholar"  (1903)  ;  "The  Call  of  the 
Twentieth  Century"  (1905);  "Concerning  A'aria- 
tions  in  Animals  and  Plants"  (1906)  ;  "The  Fos- 
sil Fishes  of  California"  (1907);  "Evolution  and 
Animal  Life"  (with  Vernon  L.  Kellogg,  1907); 
"Life's  Enthusiasms"  (1907);  "The  Higher 
Sacrifice"  (1908);  "Fishes"  (1908);  "The  Re- 
ligion of  a  Sensible  American"  (1909);  "The 
Fate  of  Iciodorum"  (1909);  "Fish  Stories" 
(with  C.  F.  Holder,  1909);  "Fishes  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands"  (1910);  "The  Care  and  Culture 
of  Men"  (1910);  "Ulrich  von  Hutten"  (1910); 
"The  Stability  of  Truth"  (1911);  "The  Hered- 
ity  of    Richard   Roe"    (1911);    "The   Fishes    of 
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Formosa"  (1912);  "The  Pishes  of  Korea" 
(1912);  "La  Criierrc  et  la  Virilite"  (1912); 
"Le  Maisson  Humaine"  (1912);  "The  Story  of 
a  Good  Woman"  (1912);  "Unseen  Empire" 
(1912);  "Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  International 
Conciliation"  (1912)  ;  "A  Catalogue  of  the  Fishes 
of  Jajian"  (co-author,  1913);  "America's  Con- 
quest of  Europe"  (1913);  "Eric's  Book  of 
Beasts"  (for  children,  1913);  "What  Shall  We 
Say"  (1913);  "La  Cosecha  Humana"  (1914); 
"the  Ways  of  Pancrerniany"  (1915);  "  The  Root 
of  the  Eyil"  (1917)  "The  Genera  of  Fishes  from 
Linnfeus  to  Cuvier  "  (1917)  "The  Future  of  Als- 
ace-Lorraine" (1918);  "The  Balkan  Tragedy" 
(191S),  and  "Democracy  and  World  Eelations" 
(1918).  Besides  these  published  volumes  Dr.  Jor- 
dan has  written  hundreds  of  articles  and  deliyered 
man"  addresses  on  education,  science,  international- 
ism, world  peace,  etc.,  for  periodicals  in  Amer- 
ica, Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  also  in  the 
notes  of  the  jiroceedings  of  learned  societies  and 
government  bureaus.  His  work,  both  as  educator 
and  scientist,  won  world-wide  recognition,  and  in 
Europe  he  ranks  with  Metchnikoff,  Freud  and 
Wallace.  He  was  a  life-long  advocate  of  universal 
peace,  writing  and  s])eaking  on  the  subject  from 
both  the  moral  and  the  biological  standpoint,  and 
his  opposition  to  the  European  war  and  the  United 
States'  participation  in  it  caused  widespread  crit- 
icism. In  1915  he  was  president  of  the  World's 
Peace  Congress,  and  he  was  chief  director  of  the 
World  Peace  Foundation  during  the  j'ears  1910-13. 
He  was  also  a  vice-president  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  a  member  of  the  American  Neutral  Confer- 
ence Committee,  a  menilier  of  the  American  Union 
Against  Militarism,  "League  to  Enforce  Peace," 
the  Liberty  Defense  Union,  American  League  to 
Limit  Armaments,  People 's  Council  of  America, 
etc.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (president, 
1909-10)  ;  the  National  Education  Association 
(president,  1915)  ;  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety; the  American  Ornithologists'  Union;  the 
Biological  Society  of  Washington;  the  California 
Academy  of  Science  (president,  1896-1904  and 
1908-12)  ;  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board;  the  Cob- 
den  Club  of  London;  the  Zoological  Society  of  Lon- 
don; the  Naturalists'  flub  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. ; 
the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Science,  Stockholm, 
as  well  as  an  honorary  member  of  various  other 
scientific  associations.  His  clubs  are  the  Univer- 
sity, Bohemian  and  Olympic  of  San  Francisco. 
The  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on 
him  by  Cornell  in  188G;  Johns  Hopkins,  1902; 
Illinois  College,  1905;  Indiana  Ihiiversity,  1909. 
Dr.  .Jordan  was  twice  married:  (1)  May  10,  1875, 
to  Susan,  daughter  of  Sylvester  S.  Powen,  of 
Hinsdale,  Mass.  She  died  in  1885,  leaving  three 
children:  Edith,  who  married  N.  L.  Gardner, 
Harold  and  Thora;  and  (2),  Aug.  10,  1887,  to 
Jessie  L.,  daughter  of  Charles  Sanford  Knight, 
of  Worcester,  Slass.  Their  children  were  Knight 
(Lieut.,  U.  S.  Navy),  Barbara  (deceased),  and 
Eric  Jordan. 

STANFORD,  Leland,  U.  S.  senator,  and  the 
founder  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Uniyersity, 
was  born  at  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  9,  1824, 
the  fourth  son  of  Josiah  and  Elizabeth 
(Phillips)  Stanford  and  a  descendant  of  Thomas 
Stanford,  or  Staniforth,  who  resided  at  Concord, 
Mass.,  in  1644.  From  this  Thomas  Stanford 
and  his  wife,  Sarah  Jones,  the  line  of  descent 
is  traced  through  their  son  David  and  his  wife, 
Lydia  Morse;  their  son  Caleb  and  his  wife,  Euth 
Cozzens ;    their   son   Abner   and   his   wife,    .Jemima 


Green;  and  their  son  Lyman  and  his  wife,  Eliz- 
abeth Roberts,  who  were  the  grandparents  of 
Leland  Stanford.  The  Stanfords  appear  to  have 
been  farmers  and  small  merchants.  Abner,  of 
the  fourth  generation,  was  a  Revolutionary 
soldier,  who  enlisted  with  the  Massachusetts 
troops  on  Apr.  27,  1775,  and  fought  through  the 
war  for  independence,  taking  piart  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Gen.  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  Oct.  17, 
1777.  Josiah  Stanford,  the  father  of  Leland 
Stanford,  was  a  prosperous  farmer  who,  besides 
working  his  land,  took  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads  and  bridges.  He  aided  in  the 
construction  of  the  Albany  &  Schenectady  Rail- 
road (now  part  of  the  New  York  Central  sys- 
tem), one  of  the  first  railroads  in  America. 
In  his  youth  Leland  Stanford  worked  on  his 
father 's  farm,  ' '  Elm  Grove, ' '  and  assisted  in 
the  railroad  construction  work.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  began  the  study  of  law  and  entered 
the  office  of  Wheaton,  Doolittle  &  Hadley  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1845.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  New  York  bar,  but  in  1848  removed  to  Port 
Huron,  Wis.,  where  he  practiced  for  four  years. 
The  loss  of  his  law  library  and  most  of  his 
belongings  by  fire  in  1852  changed  his  plans  for 
the  future,  and  he  decided  to  go  to  California, 
wdiere  three  of  his  brothers  were  engaged  in 
business.  Reaching  Sacramento,  Cal.,  in  July, 
1852,  he  proceedeii  to  Michigan  Bluff,  Placer 
county,  where  he  opiened  a  general  store.  In 
1856  he  became  a,  piartner  in  the  business  con- 
ducted by  his  brothers  at  Sacramento,  and  he 
moved  to  that  city.  This  business  soon  grew  to 
large  proportions,  mainly  due  to  Leland  Stan- 
ford 's  managing  ability.  He  made  hosts  of 
friends  through  his  business  connections,  many 
of  whom  urged  him  to  enter  the  political  arena, 
and  in  1857  he  was  nominated  for  state  treas- 
urer on  the  Republican  ticket.  The  Democratic 
party  was  in  great  majority  in  California  before 
the  civil  war,  and  Leland  Stanford,  with  his 
party,  was  defeated.  He  was  again  defeated  in 
1859,  when  he  was  Republican  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor. In  1860  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican national  convention  in  Chicago,  where 
he  cast  his  vote  for  Abiaham  Lincoln.  He  be- 
came a  close  friend  of  Lincoln  through  the  ac- 
quaintance formed  in  Chicago,  and  after  Lin- 
coln 's  inauguration  in  1861  he  spent  several 
weeks  in  Washington  conferring  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  cabinet  about  affairs  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  While  in  Washington  the  Republicans  of 
California  again  nominated  him  for  governor  of 
the  state,  and  in  the  fall  of  1861  he  was  elected 
California's  first  Republican  governor  with  a 
})lurality  of  33,000  votes.  The  governor's  post 
during  the  civil  war  was  a  trying  one,  for  the 
Jiopulation  of  California  was  about  evenly 
divided  in  its  sympathies  as  between  the  North 
and  the  South.  Governor  Stanford,  however, 
guided  the  state  through  the  first  two  years  of 
the  war  with  such  success  that  both  parties,  in 
both  branches  of  the  California  legislature,  voted 
him  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  the  state.  He 
not  only  kept  California  loyal  to  the  Union,  but 
during  his  term  the  state  debt  was  reduced  by 
half,  a  normal  school  was  authorized,  and  much 
important  legislation  of  a  local  nature  was 
passed.  Prior  to '  his  election  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  had  been  projected,  and  he  became  one 
of  the  jirincipal  figures  in  its  construction,  with 
Mark  Hopkins,  C.  P.  Huntington  and  Charles 
Crocker.  Mr.  (Jrocker  supervised  the  building  of 
the      road,     Mr.     Hopkins    and      Mr.     Huntington 
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pTke   on  MiV  '^0    18fiq      %,'^'T        \''''\l^':'^    f"*'°^    "^^    ^'^^    miiversity    was    reserved  ^to      ? 
P     Vol     XV     ;  'ifif'TT^tt   i?«Tm^*°«^   ^.°"'?    ^?""'^"'  '^"""g  "'"^  life"'"^,  but  in  July,  1903, 

Pacific,    the    Southern    Pacific,    the    California    &    four    trustees.      This   board-chosen   for   lif"-^- 


Oregon,  and  various  other  branch  and  controlling  considered  too  large  and  was  a  lowed  to   become 

Imes,    with    which    he    was    connected.      He    also  reduced  by  leavin|  unfilled   the   vacai  cieVc^^t^s^d 

had    an    interest    m    the    Oriental    &    Occidental  by     death."^     Besidt^s     his     many     other  Interests 

bteamship     Co.     plying    between     San     Francisco,  Senator    Stanford    also    took    a    deep    interest    in 

Hong   Kong    and    Yokohama,   and   he   was   instru-  the    breeding    of    race    horses    and    maintained    at 

mental  m   the  establishment   of  woolen  mills  and  his   Palo   Alto   estate   stables  wher  '"^''''''"'"' 


I«th       W  ^  ^  •'"'^*'    f    *'"'    'I"''    °^    '^'^    °^    ^'■t'    expending    immense    sums    on    the    pur- 

Zll^^,  I  "^-"4  '"^''''™=*"  °f  ^  "I'^'l'"-  °f  1"^-  chase  of  paintings,  sculptures  and  other  art 
portant  committees,  and  an  earnest  advocate  of  works  which  adorned  his  residences  at  Palo  Alto 
plans  to  have  the  national  government  aid  the  and  San  Francisco.  The  latter,  long  known  as 
agricultura  c  asses  with  loans,  or  with  unem-  the  Stanford  Palace,  was  destroyed  in  the  earth- 
cumbered  lands  during  periods  of  financial  de-  quake  and  fire  of  1906.  Leland  Stanford  was  a 
pression  Senator  Stanford's  crowning  work  of  man  of  great  vitalitv,  tremendous  industry  and 
public  beneficence  was  the  founding  of  Leland  rare  courage;  a  man  of  public  spirit,  with  a 
Stanford  Junior  University,  a  non-partisan  and  keen  insight  into  affairs,  and  he  contributed 
non-sectarian  institution,  at  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  as  greatly  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  commonwealth 
a  mem_orial  to  his  only  child,  Leland  Stanford,  of  California.  He  was  married  Sept  30  ls.50 
Jr.,  who  died  in  Florence,  Italy,  Mar.  14,  1884.  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Dyer  Lathrop,  of  Albany' 
To  this  end  Senator  Stanford  had  an  enabling  N.  Y.,  and  their  only  child,  Leland  Stanford 
act  passed  by  the  Cahfornia  legislature  Mar.  9,  Jr.,  died  in  Florence,  Italy,  Mar.  14,  1884.  lu 
1S».5.  His  endowment  grant  to  the  university  1889  Mrs.  Stanford  deeded  her  entire  remaining 
consisted  of  the  Palo  Alto  ranch,  9,000  acres;  property  to  the  Leland  Stanford  University, 
the  Vina  land,  59,000  acres;  the  Gridley  ranch,  She  also  built  a  children's  hospital  at  Albany, 
22,000  acres;  the  Stanford  home  in  San  Fran-  N.  Y.  Her  charities  and  deeds  of  kindness  have 
Cisco;  real  estate  in  various  parts  of  California,  made  her  name  a  cherished  memory.  She  died 
and  interest-bearing  securities, — all  valued  at  at  Honolulu,  en  route  for  Japan,  Feb.  28,  1905, 
$30,000,000.  The  cornerstone  of  the  university  under  mysterious  circumstances.  She  was  poi- 
was  laid  May  4,  1887,  and  it  was  formally  soned,  but  whether  accidentally,  in  taking  medi- 
opened  to  students  Oct.  1,  1891,  with  David  cine,  or  intentionally,  by  the  act  of  another, 
Starr  Jordan  as  president.  The  attendance  for  was  never  determined.  Her  body  lies  beside  that 
the  first  year  was  599,  and  the  first  class,  nuni-  of  her  husband  and  son  in  the  Stanford  mauso- 
bering  thirty-eight,  was  graduated  in  1892.  The  Icnm,  one  of  the  finest  in  America,  located  at 
attendance  at  the  university  has  grown  yearly  Palo,  Alto,  not  far  from  the  University.  He  died 
until    at    the    present    time    (1919)    it    has    about    at  Palo,  Alto,  .June  20,  1893. 

four  thousand  students.  The  main  buildings  of  STANTOKD,  TlLomas  'WeltorL,  merchant,  was 
the  university,  twenty-six  in  number,  are  built  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  11,  1832,  brother  of 
in  the  old  Spanish  mission  style,  and  are  ar-  Leland  Stanford.  In  1851  he  went  West  to  join 
ranged  in  two  quadrangles,  one  inner  and  one  his  brother  Leland,  who  had  settled  in  California, 
outer,  with  open  arcades  and  surrounding  courts.  He  conducted  a  general  store  in  Sacramento,  Cal., 
They  are  of  buff  sandstone,  the  st'Jne  work  and  retired  at  the  end  of  five  years  with  a  corn- 
being  broken  ashlar  with  rock  face.  The  build-  potency.  After  a  brief  period  of  travel  he  decided 
ings  of  the  outer  quadrangle  form  a  facade  a  to  go  to  Australia.  Petroleum  and  kerosene  lamps 
thousand  feet  in  length,  in  the  center  of  which  were  then  unknown  in  Australia,  and  Mr.  Stanford 
is  an  arch  eighty-seven  feet  in  height,  the  pierc-  took  a  large  consignment  of  both  the  oil  and  lamps 
ing  of  which  is  forty-seven  feet.  There  are  also  to  Melbourne  in  1860.  He  also  acquired  the  exclu- 
several  buildings  outside  the  quadrangles.  The  sive  rights  for  Australia  of  the  Singer  sewing  ma- 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  Museum,  which  contains  chine.  He  retired  from  active  business  in  ISsO,  and 
the  archiEological  and  art  collections  of  the  uni-  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  collecting  works  of 
versify,  is  situated  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  art,  and  studying  the  problems  of  psychic  research, 
quadrangles.  The  chemistry  building  stands  half  He  was  deputy  consul-general  for  the  United  States 
way  between  the  museum  and  the  quadrangles,  in  Melbourne  for  a  number  of  years  and  was  a  life 
Outside  the  quadrangles  are  also  Eucina  Hall,  the  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Leland  Stan- 
men's  dormitory;  Boble  Hall,  the  women's  dor-  ford  Junior  University,  founded  by  his  brother.  He 
mitory ;  Encina"  Gymnasium ;  Roble  Gymnasium ;  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  university  in  the 
the  University  Inn;  the  workshops  and  labora-  realm  of  letters,  art  and  science,  and  endowed  a 
tories  of  the  various  departments.  Besides  the  fellowship  of  .$100,000  for  psychic  research,  leaving 
departments  at  Palo  Alto,  the  university  main-  the  residue  of  his  estate,  amounting  to  over  .$500,- 
tains  a  department  of  medicine  in  San  Fran-  000,  for  the  same  purpose.  He  was  married  in  1869 
Cisco,  its  buildings  consisting  of  clinic  and  to  Minnie  Watt,  a  native  of  Canada,  who  died  in 
laboratory,  Lane  Hospital,  librai-y  and  nurses'  1870  without  issue.  He  died  in  Melborune,  -4.us 
home.     It' also   maintains  a  biological  laboratory    tralia,  Aug.  28,  1918. 
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EXALL,  Henry,  capitnlist,  was  iKirn  in  Rich- 
mond,  Vu.,  Aug. :!(».  1848.  Hi.-*  paternal  grandfatbur 
■was  an  EnnlisU"  astrdnomer  and  a  divine  of  rentmn, 
and  his  faFlier  was  Rev,  George  G.  E.xall,  a  Baplist, 
clergyman,  well  known  in  Virginia  and  Ihe  South, 
who  "came  to  this  country  from  England  when  a 
child.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph 
Pierce,  a  ship-bnilder  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  family  long  prominent 
ill  the  naval  construction  of  this 
couiiliT.  3Ir.  E.xall's  early  educ;i- 
tion,  iiiteiTUiiled  when  he  was  thir- 
teen years  of  age  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war,  was  acquived  at  his 
father's  academy.  Two  years  later 
his  strong  Soiuliern  symiiathics  .sent 
lum  mto  the  C'onfederate  service. 
He  ^^  is  the  boy  of  his  brigade,  Init 
his  bine  and  brilliant  soldiership 
mull  him  conspicuous,  and  after 
tin  1)  ittle  of  Ream's  Station,  his  bri- 
^  id(  (  oiiimaiider  presented  him  with 
a  s-noid  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices After  tlie  war  he  studied  la^^', 
but  ab  mdoned  it  for  conunercial 
life.  In  lS(i7  he  removed  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Kentucky,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  mi'i'chandiziiig  and  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods.  In 
1S77  his  business  sent  him  to  Tex- 
as, and  he  was  so  imprcs.sed  with  the  great  pos- 
sibilities of  this  slate  that  he  determined  to  settle 
there.  He  has  .since  represented  Texas  many  timi'S 
at  coiiveiilions  of  cattlemen,  bankers  and  politicians, 
as  well  as  at  commercial  congresses  and  exposi- 
tions. He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that 
nominated  Grover  Cleveland  for  the  presidency  in 
18S4,  and  the  same  year  was  a  delegate  to  the  cattle- 
men's convention  which  met  at  St.  Louis.  In  18H.5 
he  w;is  appointed  vice-president  for  Texas  of  the 
cotton  centennial  at  New  Orleans,  and  was  inade 
colonel  and  cpiartermaster- general  of  the  Texas 
volunteer  troops.  He  was  elected  vicc-iiresident  for 
Texas  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  meet- 
ing at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  assisted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  North  Texas  National  Bank,  of  Dallas, 
of  which  he  is  vice-president.  In  1887  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  state  democratic  executive  committee, 
when  the  issue  of  prohibition  threatened  to  split  the 
democratic  party  in  twain,  and  in  ISK!)  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  state  fair  and  Dallas  exiiosition. 
He  is  a  faithful  believer  in  the  future  of  his  state, 
has  told  the  story  of  her  i>ossible  greatness  to  the 
moneyed  men  of  the  East,  and  to  travelers  from  all 
secti(jns,  and  has  been  the  developer  of  her  resources 
beyond  any  other  one  man.  His  personal  accumula- 
tions, in  the  meanlime,  have  approximated  if;!, 000,- 
000,  a  purse  that  is  opened  with  no  sparing  hand 
when  state  enterprises  need  encouragement.  In 
fact,  every  dollar  that  lie  has  made  for  himself  is 
represeiiteil  by  s;10  made  for  tlie  people  among  whom 
he  lives.  Jlr.  Exall  has  just  finished  the  construc- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  im]io.siiigaiid  costly  buildings 
of  the  South.  His  pulilic  adilresses  are  the  embodi- 
ment of  an  earnc'st  study  of  what  is  necessary  for 
the  lietterment  of  tlie  community;  and  when  they 
contain  direct  advice,  every  word  is  spokcai  from  the 
heart.  Mr.  Exall  is  not  known  as  the  donor  of  any 
con.s]iicuoiis  charity,  but  tie  is  the  (piiet  distriliuter 
of  more  gifts  to  worthy  objects  than  the  average  man 
of  twice  his  wealth;  and  while  lie  prefers  to  kcc]) 
secret  his  benevolence,  it  is  well  known  that  no 
worthy  cause  is  ever  presented  to  him  with  a  request 
for  help  that  does  not  receive  a  ]iromi)t  and  liberal 
respon.sc.  He  has  been  repeatedly  urged  to  allow 
hinrself  to  Iiecome  a  candidate  for  governor,  but  has 
refii.M'd.     As  a  commissioiier-at -large  for  the  United 


States  to  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  be  is 
bringing  to  bear  upon  its  organization  rare  business 
abilities'^  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to 
the  people  of  Texas  and  of  the  United  States. 

JENNINGS,  Kobert  W.,  founder  and  man- 
ager of  Jennings'  Business  College,  Na.shville,Tenn., 
was  born  in  Edgetield,  S.  C,  March  19,  1838,  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  commenced  clerking  in  a  retail 
store,"and  in  bS.')")-.')!^  became  bookkeeper  for  the 
Trion  Jlanufacturing  Co.,  at  1 1 1( ni  U  i 
In  January,  1857,  he  went  to  N  i^ln  ilh 
Tenn.,  wliere  he  secured  a  yioMlion  is 
bookkeeper  for  the  wholesale  house  of 
Gardner  &  Co.,  remaining  with  them 
tmtil  1801,  when  he  entered  the  PI  int 
ers'  Bank  as  bookkeeper.  In  lMi4he 
filled  an  important  position  in  tin  gic  it 
dry  goods  house  of  A.  T,  Stew  at  A 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  by  wlnan  he  was  diieetid 
to  examine  the  books  miming  b  if  k  loi  ^ 
a  period  of  nineteen  years.  In  Isd'i  la 
was  teller  of  the  Falls  City  Tobuc. 
Bank,  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  post  vshicb  he 
resigned  in  December  of  that  veil  to 
accept  a  partnership  in  the  U\<>  funis  ' 
of  Evans,  Gardner  &  Co.,  Ne-\^  "ioik 
city,  and  Evans,  Fite  &  Co.,  Nashville. 
"Withdrawing  from  these  concerns  in 
1873,  he  wiis,  until  1884,  the  senior 
partner  in  the  wholesale  houses  of  Jennings,  Good- 
bar  efc  Co.,  Jennings,  Eakin  ct  Co. ,  Jennings,  Dis- 
mukes  &  "Woolwiiie,  and  R.  "W.  Jennings  <k  Co. 
Thus  Mr.  .Jennings  brought  to  Ins  work  as  a  busi- 
ness educator  the  ripe:  experience  of  thirty  years  in 
actual  busiiie.ss.  His  college,  which  was  established 
in  July,  18S4,  has  hail  a  remarkable  growth,  the  reg- 
ister showing  the  names  of  more  than  900  students, 
representing  twenty-one  states  and  territories. 

HAVEN,  Josepli,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Den- 
nis, ^lass.,  .Ian.  4,  181li.  After  graduating  from  Am- 
lierst  in  1835,  he  taught  for  two  years  in  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  at  the  same  time  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry  at  Union  Theological  Serai- 
nary.  Then  entering  Andover,  he  was  graduated 
in  1839,  ordained  and  took  charge  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Ashland,  Conn.  In  1840  he  was 
called  to  the  Harvard  church,  Brookline,  Ma.ss.,  re- 
maining there  four  years  ;  and,  in  addition  to  his 
pastoral  duties,  editing  "The  Coi^gregatioiialist." 
His  fame  as  a  theologian  and  student  of  philos(jpby 
being  established,  lie  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
mental  and  moral  i^hilosophy  in  Amherst  in  1850, 
and  thence  in  1858  to  the  chair  of  systematic  theol- 
ogy in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  resigning 
tiie  latter  in  1870" on  account  of  failing  health.  After 
returning  from  his  travels  in  (.Tcnnany,  Egyjit  and 
the  Holy  Land,  be  devoted  a  short  season  to  lectur- 
ing upon  ancient  and  modern  philosophy  and  the 
English  classics.  He  then  resumed  his  educational 
work  as  acting  professor  of  mental  and  moral  phi- 
losophy ill  the  Chicago  University,  holding  the 
chair  until  his  death.  He  was  widely  l^iiown  for 
a  varied  and  thorougb  seholarshii),  and  tis  the  au- 
thor of  philosopliical  works  of  rare  value.  The 
derrree  of  D.I),  was  conferred  on  him  bv  ^lariettain 
1859,  by  Amherst  in  1S02,  and  that  of  LL,D.  by 
Kenyoii  in  the  latter  year.  He  published;  "  3Iental 
Philoso])hv  "  in  Boston  (1857);  "  Moral  Philosoi4iy" 
(1859);  '■  Studies  ill  I'hilosophy  ami  Theology," 'in 
Andover  (18fi9);  and  "  Svstenialic  Divinitv  "  in  Bos- 
ton (1875|.     He  dieil  in  C'hicago  May  33,  1874. 

SHERMAN,  Sidney,  iiioneer,  was  liorn  in 
]\Iassachusetts,  in  March,  1805.  In  1831,  when 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  settled  in  (lovington, 
Ky.     Stirred  by   the   ajipeal   of   Texas   for   aid   he 
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raised  a  company  in  Cincinnati  and  Covington  and 
reported  to  Gen.  Houston  during  his  retreat  from 
Gonzales  to  San  .Tacinto.  On  the  organization  of 
the  army  under  the  wise  policy  of  Gen.  Houston  in 
favoi-  of  discipline,  Capt.  Sherman  was  elected  colo- 
nel of  the  second  regiment.  He  led  most  gallantly 
in  the  hrst  engagement  at  San  Jacinto  Apr.  30,  IWoO, 
and  in  the  final  contest  on  the  21st  he  commanded 
the  left  wing  of  the  little  army  and  was  the  first  to 
open  the  engagement  by  a  de'cisive  advance  on  the 
enemy,  while  the  veteran,  Burleson,  led  the  right  in 
an  advance  that  was  never  checked.  Gen.  Houston 
conunanded  and  was  in  the  forefront  of  danger  un 
til  wounded  by  a  ball  that  shattered  the  bones  of  his 
ankle  joint.  Col.  Sherman's  gallantry  was  the 
theme  of  praise  by  all  who  witnessed  it,  while  his 
humanity  toward  the  prisoners  captured,  especially 
toward  the  wounded,  won  all  hearts.  At  the  expi 
ration  of  his  services  in  1837  he  located  at  Houston 
and  in  181:6  at  Harrisburg,  on  Buffalo  bayou,  almost 
in  sight  of  the  battle-ground.  In  1839  he  was 
elected  major-general  of  the  Republic.  In  1842  he 
served  in  its  congress  and  in  18.')2-.53  in  the  state 
legislature.  With  these  exceptions  he  never  held 
public  position;  but  he  was  the  chief  projector  of 
the  Hrst  railroad  built  in  Texas,  from  Harrislnirg 
thirty  miles  in  the  direction  of  Richmond,  now 
forming  a  part  of  the  great  transcontinental  route 
from  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  via  Houston,  San 
Antonio  and  El  Paso  to  San  Diego  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, meeting  at  El  Paso  the  Southern  Pacific  from 
California,  and  joined  at  the  same  place  by  the  Texas 
and  Pacific  from  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  In 
185.5  Gen.  Sherman  removed  to  Galveston  and  re- 
sided there  until  his  death.  Blessed  with  a  rare  and 
devoted  wife  he  reared  an  admirable  family.  His 
only  son,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  fell  in  the 
civil  war  His  daughters  are  most  estimable  and 
accomplished  ladies.  His  own  character,  as  a  citi- 
zen, gentleman  and  Christian  was  spotless.  He  died 
at  Galveston,  Tex.,  in  1873. 

VAN  ALLEN,  Garret  Adam,  fire  underw'riter 
and  financier,  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y . ,  Feb.  28, 
183.5,  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  Van  Allen,  a  whole- 
sale lumber  merchant  and  banker  of  that  city.  The 
Van  Aliens  are  of  Dutch  antece- 
dents, whose  ancestors  have  re- 
sided in  Albany  county  for  fully 
two  centuries.  Garret  A.  was  ed- 
ucated in  the  Albany  Academy, 
and  in  18.o0  began  his  business 
career  as  a  clerk  in  a  wholesale 
dry-goods  store.  He  subsequent- 
ly "filled  various  clerical  positions 
in  banks  at  Albany,  and  in  18.54 
became  chief  clerk  and  attorney 
for  his  father.  In  1857  the  elder 
Van  Allen  retired  from  the  lum- 
ber business  to  become  cashier 
of  a  bank,  and  his  son  accepted 
the  position  of  deputy  couiit_y 
treasurer.  In  1859  he  became 
prominently  identified  with  the 
Commerce  Insurance  Co..  of 
which  he  was  the  first  secretary, 
from  1859-67,  when  he  became 
vice-president,  which  office  he  held  until  1884,  wdien 
he  succeeded  his  father  as  president.  Fire  underwrit- 
ing may,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  been  Mr.  Van 
Allen's  life  business,  and  in  that  profession  he  passed 
through  various  experiences,  such  as  the  Chicago, 
1871,  and  Bo.ston,  1872,  conflagrations,  in  which  "the 
Commerce  Company  paid  out  over  $500,  OOO  in  losses. 
In  that  connection,  he  has  been  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
holding  positions  on  its  executive  committee,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  incendiarism  and  arson  connnittee. 


In  1864,  becoming  impressed  with  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  national  banking  system,  then  re- 
cently brought  into  existence  by  S.  P.  Chase,  .sec- 
retai'y  of  llie  treasury,  Mr.  Van  Allen  so  urged 
its  advantages  upon  the  gentlemen  with  whom 
he  was  ussociateil  in  the  Commerce  Insurance  Co., 
that  with  four  of  them  he  became  one  of  the  five 
incorporators  and  first  directors  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  has  been  a  director  of 
that  institution  .since  1864;  vice-president  from  1876- 
84,  and  in  September  of  the  latter  year  succeeded 
his  father  as  president.  Mr.  Van  Allen  is  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Bankers'  Association,  was  vice- 
president  for  New  York  state  in  1889-91,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  its  executive  council  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  in  November,  1891,  for  three  years. 
He  has  also  been  identified  with  a  number  of  impor- 
tant Ijusiness  enterprises;  is  vice-president  of  the  Na- 
tional Savings  Bank  of  Albany,  vice-president  of  the 
Thomson  Pulp  &,  Paper  Co.,  treasurer  of  the  Capital 
City  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  director  of  the  South  End 
Bank,  trustee  of  the  Holland  Ti-ust  Co.,  New  York 
city,  and  connected  in  various  ways  with  other  im- 
portant corporations.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Fort 
Orange  Club,  of  the  Holland  Society,  and  of  the  Al- 
bany Institute.  !Mr.  Van  Allen  was  married  on  Sept. 
6,  l"860,  t(j  Elizabelh  Morgan  Bai'ker,  of  Newport, 
R.  I.  They  have  Itut  one  child,  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Anna  V.  A.  Jenison,  whose  husband  is  secretary  of 
the  "Commerce,"  and  asscjciated  with  Mr.  Van  Al- 
len in  other  business  enterprises.  In  polities  he  has 
always  been  a  republican,  and  has  only  held  elective 
offices  twice,  viz. :  fire  commissioner  from  1874-78, 
and  alderman  from  1888-92. 

THOMSON,  Charles,  secretary  of  the  Continen- 
tal congress,  was  born  at  Maghera,  County  Derry, 
Ireland,  Nov.  29,  1729.  In  174'l  he,  with  three  old"er 
brothers,  landed  at  New  Castle,  Del.,  their  father 
having  died  on  the  passage.  Another  brother,  who 
had  preceded  them,  enalfied  Charles  to  study  under 
Dr.  P.  Alison;  he  iiroved  a  most 
diligent  student,  and  became  a 
teacher  in  Friends'  schools  at 
New  Castle  and  Philadelphia. 
Before  he  reached  the  age  of 
thirty  he  was  a  commissioner  to 
treat  with  the  Irmpiois,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  Delawares.who 
gave  him  a  name  signifviug 
"truth-teller."  At  Philadcl'phia 
he  won  Franklin's  friendship, 
and  is  said  to  have  started  the 
local  opposition  to  the  stamp  act. 
He  threw  all  his  energies  into 
the  incipient  struggle  for  free- 
dom, and  the  singular  purity  of 
his  character  gave  him  great  in- 
fluence. John  Adams  called  him 
"The  Sam  Adams  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  life  of  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty."  He  was  for  some  time 
in  business,  and  was  secretary  of  several  patriotic  and 
literary  societies.  In  1774  he  married  Benjamin  Har- 
rison's sister,  and  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  first 
Continental  congress,  which  met  in  Carpenter's  Hall, 
Sejit.  5th.  His  services  were  gratuitous  the  first  year, 
and  continued  until  1789.  jMeanwhile  he  kept  an  ad- 
ditional record,  which  he  afterward  destroyed,  fear- 
ing to  hurt  the  feelings  of  some  by  reflections  on 
their  conduct  or  that  of  their  ancestors.  After  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  he  helped  to  organize 
the  new  go\'crnment,  and  was  sent  to  inform  Wash- 
ington of  his  election  to  the  presidency.  Declining 
further  office,  he  retired  to  Montgomery  county,  and 
gave  his  time  to  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  ren- 
dering the  Old  Testament  from  the  Septuagint.    This 
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work  Tras  included  in  hif^  re-translation  of  the 
entire  Bible,  which  appeared  in  four  volumes  in 
ISOS,  and  won  him  much  praise  from  scholars 
as  the  first  English  translation  of  the  Septua- 
gint  ever  published.  The  title  of  the  work  was 
' '  The  Holy  Bible  containing  the  Old  and  New 
Covenants,  commonly  called  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  translated  from  the  Greek.''  It  is 
now  very  rare.  Thomson  also  left  a  work  in 
manuscript,  ' '  Critical  Annotations  on  Gilbert 
Wakefield's  Works,"  which  has  been  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  Jlassachusetts  Historical 
Society.  This  manuscripd  is  said  to  be  highly 
creditable  to  the  author,  both  as  an  example  of 
classical  learning  and  intellectual  acumen.  He 
also  wrote  '  •  An  Enquiry  Into  the  Causes  of  the 
Alienation  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawanese  In- 
dians," with  notes  on  their  customs  (17.59)  and 
a  ''Synopsis  of  the  Four  Evangelists;  or,  A 
Eegular  History  of  the  Conception,  Birth,  Doc- 
trine, Miracles,  Death,  Resurrection,  and  Ascen- 
sion of  .Jesus  Christ,  in  the  Words  of  the 
Evangelists"  (1SI.5).  He  received  the  degree 
of  EL.D.  from  Princeton  College  in  1S22.  He 
dieil  at  Lower  Sleriou,  Pa.,  Aug.  Ki,  l.'^L!4. 

MONTGOMEEY,  William  "Watts,  jurist,  was 
born  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  Nov.  11,  1827,  sou  of  Wil- 
liam and  Janet  S.  (Blair)  Moutgomery  and  grand- 
son of  Dr.  J.  H.  Montgomery,  of  Scotch-Irish  fam- 
ily, who  came  over  from  Ireland  to  Georgia  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  an:l  married 
Mary  Bird,  of  Maryland,  sister  of  the  grand- 
mother of  Justice  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Georgetown  Ctdlege,  D.  C,  and  at  the 
University  of  Georgia,  which  he  left  in  1847,  dur- 
ing his  senior  year.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1849,  and  practiced  law  at  Wainesboro  two 
years  with  .lohn  Shewmake.  Eeturning  to  Augusta 
in  18.54,  he  was  solicitor-general  (1861-65),  then 
ceasing  practice,  unwilling  to  conform  to  the  gov- 
ernment requirements  from  all  southern  lawyers. 
He  resumed  practice  in  1808  with  Gov.  H.  V.  John- 
son, and  in  Pebrnary,  1872,  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
Smith  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Georgia  for 
a  term  of  one  year.  Thereafter,  until  1888,  he 
practiced  in  partnership  with  ex-.Judge  James  S. 
Hook.  In  the  case  of  the  Macon  and  Augusta 
Railroad  r-s.  Prank  L.  Little,  Exr.,  which  is  re- 
ported in  "Georgia  Reports,"  Vol.  XLV.,  he,  with 
Judge  McCoy,  sustained  the  legality  of  the  Octo- 
ber session  of  the  legislature  of  1870,  Judge 
Warner  dissenting.  The  decision  involved  tre- 
mendous results — no  less  than  another  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  state — and  was  attended  witli  deep  pub- 
lic feeling.  He  delivered  the  ruling  which  settled 
this  question  finally  and  beneficially  for  the  piublic 
weal,  and  which  has  never  been  fjnestioned.  Judge 
Montgomery  was  married,  in  1852,  to  Maria  H., 
daughter  of  Edward  P.  Campliell.  He  died  in 
Augusta,  Ga.,  Jan.  9,  1897. 

THOMAS,  William  Widgery,  diplomat  and 
author,  was  born  in  Portl.'nid,  Me.,  Aug.  26, 
18.'i9,  son  of  AVilliam  Widgery  and  Elizabeth 
White  (Goddard)  Thomas,  and  a  brother  of  Gen. 
Henry  G.  Thomas  (q.v.).  His  father  was  mayor 
of  Portland  in  1861-62,  and  his  grandfather,  Ellas 
Thomas,  was  treasurer  of  Maine  during  182.3-.30. 
He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1860, 
receiving  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1866.  While 
studying  law  in  Portland  he  was  sent  abroad  in 
1862  his  mission  being  to  carry  a  treaty  to  Turkey. 
He  shortly  afterward  became  vice-consul-general 
at  Constantinople  and  subsequently  acting  consul 
at  Galatz,  Moldavia.  Before  the  close  of  the  year 
he  was   appointed   by   Pres.    Lincoln   one   of   the 


thirty  "war  consuls"  of  the  United  States,  and 
^'ent  to  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  where  he  mastered 
the  Swedish  language  and  translated  Byd- 
berg's  "Last  Athenian."  For  his  services  there 
he  received  from  Sec.  Seward  "the  special  thanks 
of  the  department  of  state."  Returning  home  in 
1865,  he  completed  his  law  studies  at  Harvard, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Maine  bar  in  1806.  He 
advocated  the  settlement  of  Swedes  in  Maine, 
presenting  in  his  report  as  commissioner  of  the 
settlement  of  public  lands  of  Maine  the  first  defi- 
nite, practical  plan  for  Swedish  immigration.  The 
state  legislature  of  1870  adopted  his  proposition, 
and  hastening  to  Sweden,  he  recruited  a  colony  of 
fifty-one  Swedes  whom  he  brought  to  America  in 
1870,  founding  the  colony  of  New  Sweden  in  the 
forests  of  northern  Maine  on  July  2.3.  He  re- 
mained with  the  colony  four  years  until  its  suc- 
cess was  assured.  This  new  settlement  had  over 
.3,000  inhabitants  in  1916  and  has  been  the  means 
of  attracting  many  thousands  of  Swedes  to  Maine 
and  throughout  New  England.  Mr.  Thomas  was 
representative  in  the  Maine  legislatures  of  1873, 
1874  and  1875,  speaker  of  the  house  the  last  two 
sessions.  In  1879  he  was  state  senator,  declining 
a  re-election.  He  was  president  of  the  Maine 
Republican  convention  in  1875 ;  a  delegate 
to  the  Republican  national  convention  of  1880 
which  nominated  Garfield  for  the  presidency, 
and  in  1883  P'res.  Arthur  appointed  him 
minister-resident  to  Sweden  and  Norway.  He 
was  the  first  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  address  the  king  lu  the  Swedish 
language  and  the  first  to  hoist  the  Ameri- 
can flag  at  Stockholm.  He  held  the  post  during 
Pres.  Arthur's  administration,  and  his  departure 
was  the  occasion  for  a  public  farewell  banquet 
given  him  by  citizens  of  the  Swedish  capital.  In 
1887  he  returned  to  Sweden  on  a  mission  of  his 
own  and  married  Miss  Dagmar  Tornebladh,  a 
Swedish  lady  of  noble  birth.  Upon  the  election 
of  Pres.  Harrison,  Mr.  Thomas  was  returned  to 
Stockholm  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary.  During  his  second  term  he  helped 
secure  the  appointment  of  a  Swedish  jurist  as 
chief  justice  of  Samoa  under  the  treaty  of  Berlin, 
and  a  Norwegian  statesman  as  a  member  of  the 
tribunal  of  arbitration  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  on  the  Behring  Sea  fisheries 
controversy.  He  initiated  negotiations  resulting 
in  the  extradition  treaties  of  1893  between  the 
United  States  and  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  he 
was  instrumental  in  securing  a  freer  market  for 
American  goods.  On  the  arrival  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Baltimore  at  Stockholm,  in  1890,  with  the  body  of 
the  great  Swedish-American,  John  Ericsson,  Mr. 
Thonms,  in  an  eloquent  address,  delivered  the 
honored  ashes  of  the  inventor  of  the  Monitor  to 
the  king  and  people  of  Sweden.  When  Cleveland 
became  president,  Mr.  Thomas  was  succeeded  by 
Thomas  B.  Ferguson,  but  in  1897  I^res.  McKinley 
apjioiuted  him  to  the  same  post  and  upon  present- 
ing his  ci'edentials  as  American  minister  for  the 
third  tinu',  King  Oscar  warmly  greeted  him  as  an 
old  friend.  On  the  unveiling  of  the  bronze  monu- 
ment to  .John  Ericsson  at  Stockholm,  Sept.  14,  1901, 
the  eleventh  anniversary  of  the  reception  of  his  re- 
vered remains  in  Sweden,  Mr.  Th(unas  delivered 
the  oration  in  the  Swedish  language  in  the  presence 
of  the  Swedish  royalties,  court,  cabinet  and  25,000 
people  and  was  publicly  thanked  by  the  crown 
prince  rejiresenting  the  king.  He  resigned  in 
1903,  after  fifteen  years,  on  which  occasion  the 
American  consular  officers  in  Sweden  presented 
him    with    a    silver    loving    cup,    and    See.    Hay 
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wrote,  "You  have  had  the  longest,  the  most 
distinguished  and  the  most  useful  term  of  serv- 
ice (in  Sweden  and  Norway)  that  any  American 
has  ever  had,  and  I  congratulate  you  heartily 
on  it."  During  his  diplomatic  career  he  three 
times  secured  the  good  offices  of  King  Oscar 
in  the  settlement  of  controversies  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  or  Germany. 
He  induced  Sweden  to  make  a  large  ex- 
hibit at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in 
Chicago  in  1893,  and  again  at  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  in  1504,  after  the  Swedish  gov- 
ernment had  twice  oeclined.  He  was  not  only 
persona  grata  at  the  Swedish  court  and  among 
the  peoiile,  but  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Swedish 
population  of  the  United  States,  who  chose  him 
as  their  orator  at  the  celebration  of  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  first  Swedish 
colony  in  America,  which  was  held  at  Minneapolis 
in  September,  1888.  On  various  occasions  he  de- 
livered addresses  in  the  Swedish  language  through- 
out the  Western  states.  Besiiles  the  translation 
mentioned  above,  he  was  the  author  of  "Sweden 
and  the  Swedes"  (1892),  published  in  both  the 
English  and  Swedish  language,  and  numerous  ar- 
ticles for  the  periodical  press  of  Sweden  and 
America.  The  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Bethany  College  in  1901  and 
by  Bowdoin  in  1913.  His  first  wife  died  in  1912, 
leaving  one  son,  Oscar  Percival  Thomas,  and  on 
June  2,  1915,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Aina  Torne- 
bladh,  his  first  wife's  sister.  Mr.  Thomas  is  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Acad- 
emy for  Literature,  History  and  Antiquities,  a 
member  of  the  Swedish  Society  for  Anthropology 
and  Geography,  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society, 
Maine  Historical  Society,  Portland  Fraternity 
Club,  the  Tdun,  a  Swedish  Literary  Society,  H.  M. 
King  Gustaf 's  Shooting  Club,  "Nya  Siillskapet" 
of  Stockholm,  Royal  Swedish  Yacht  Club  and  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Yacht  Club,  of  which  he  was  a 
founder. 

HINDMAN,  William,  U.  S.  senator,  was  born 
in  Dorchester  co.,  Md.,  Apr.  1,  1742,  the  son  of 
Jacob  Hindman,  a  wealthy  landowner,  who  was  of 
English  ancestry,  and  high  sheriff  of  Talbot  CO.,  Md. 
His  son,  being  intended  for  the  bar,  was  sent  to 
London  and  entered  at  the  Inns  Court,  where  he 
completed  his  legal  studies,  and  in  1765,  having 
returned  home,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1766 
Jacob  Hindman  died,  and  his  son  inherited  his 
large  landed  estate.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war  William  Hindman  was  made  secre- 
tary of  the  Calvert  county  committee  of  observa- 
tion, and  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  resolves 
of  the  council  of  safety,  which  at  this  time  held 
supreme  power  in  Maryland.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  state  convention  and  treasurer  of  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland  from  1775  to  1777.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  elected  to  the  first  senate  of 
Maryland,  where  he  served  until  1784,  being  a 
member  of  the  Continental  congress  during  the 
next  four  years.  Prom  1789  to  1792  he  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  council.  He  was  elected 
to  the  second  congress  to  complete  the  unexpired 
term  of  Joshua  Seney,  and  was  in  the  U.  S.  senate 
1800-1,  when  he  retired  from  public  life.  A  bte 
of  Senator  Hindman,  written  by  Samuel  A.  Ilar- 
rison,  M.D.,  was  published  at  Baltimore  in  188U. 
He  died  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb.  19,  1823. 

BINGHAM,  William,  U.  S.  senator,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Mar.  8,  1752,  son  of  William 
and  Mary  (Stamper)  Bingham.  Entering  the  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia,  the  forerunner  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  graduated  in  tne 


class  of  1768.  His  exceptional  business  abilities 
bringing  him  into  public  notice,  he  was  sent  to 
Martinique  as  an  agent  for  the  continent;il  con- 
gress and  was  appointed  British  consul  at  St.  Pierre 
on  that  island  in  1771.  During  1776-81  he  served 
as  agent  of  the  American  colonies  there.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  continental  congress  from  Penn- 
sylvania in  1787-88,  and  two  years  later  was  sent 
to  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  where  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  made  speaker.  He  was  returned 
to  the  state  legislature  as  member  in  1794,  again  be- 
coming speaker.  In  1795  he  became  U.  S.  senator, 
and  in  1797  was  president  pro.  tem.  of  the  senate. 
During  his  term  in  the  upper  house,  he  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  President  Adams.  Having 
amassed  immense  wealth,  in  1793  he  purchased  for 
$250,000  over  2,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  state 
of  Maine  which  he  described  in  a  pamphlet  issued 
at  that  time.  He  was  also  the  author  of  "A  Letter 
from  an  American  on  the  Subject  of  the  Restrain- 
ing Proclamation"  (1794).  Senator  Bingham 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophic  So- 
ciety, and  was  a  trustee  of  the  College  of  Phila- 
delphia from  1791  until  his  death.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Willing,  of 
Philadelpihia,  noted  for  her  beauty,  grace  of  man- 
ners and  generous  hospitality,  which  the  abundant 
means  of  her  hus'-'inul  enabled  her  to  dispense. 
They  had  two  daughters:  Anne  Louisa,  who  was 
married  to  Alexander  Baring,  negotiator  of  the 
Webster-Ashburton  treaty ;  and  Marie  Matilda, 
who  was  married  (1)  to  James  Alexander  Comte 
de  Tilly;  (2)  to  Henry  Baring,  brother  of  Lord 
Ashburton,  and  (3)  to  Marquis  A,  Blaisel.  Sen- 
ator Bingham  died  in  Bath,  England,  Feb.  7,  1804. 

KOBBINS,  Chandler,  clergyman,  the  grandson 
of  Chaniller  Robbins  (see  p.  59)  was  born  at  Lynn, 
Mass.,  Feb.  14,  1810.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1829,  and  in  divinity  in  1833.  He 
was  pastor  of  the  Second  or  Old  North  church 
(Unitarian)  in  Boston  from  December,  1833,  until 
1874:  in  this  charge  succeeding  H.  Ware,  Jr.,  and 
R.  W.  Emerson.  He  served  as  chaplain  in  the 
state  senate  for  many  years,  and  was  a  founder 
of  the  Children  's  Hospital  in  1869,  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  catalogue  of  its  library, 
and  of  Vols.  I.  and  II.  of  its  "Proceedings." 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Harvard  in 
1855.  He  wrote  for  the  ' '  Christian  Examiner, ' '  the 
"Knickerbocker,"  and  other  magazines;  compiled 
a  "Social  Hymn  Book"  (1843);  a  larger  "Hymn 
Book  for  Christian  Worship"  (1854);  and  a 
Liturgy"  (1854);  and  was  the  author  of  hymns 
(1845),  one  of  which  has  been  widely  used;  of 
Sunday  sermons ;  of  a  "  History  of  the  Second 
Church"  (1852)  ;  and  a  Memoir  of  Maria  E.  Clapp 
(1858).     He  died  at  Weston,  Mass.,  Sept,  12,  1882. 

KAY,  G^org'e  Washington,  jurist,  was  born 
at  Otselic,  Chenango  county,  N.  Y,,  Feb.  3,  1844, 
son  of  Asher  Minor  and  Melissa  P.  (Gray)  Ray, 
of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  His  father  was  colonel 
of  the  Otsego  co.  militia,  and  justice  of  the  peace 
for  thirty-six  years.  The  son  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  and  at  Norwich  Academy,  New 
York  He  served  during  the  last  year  of  the  civil 
war  as  a  private  in  Co,  B,  90th  N.  Y,  volunteers, 
and  as  brigade  clerk  of  the  1st  brigade,  1st  divi- 
sion, 19th  army  corps.  Returning  home  he  studied 
law  with  E.  H.  Prindle  at  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1867,  and  rose  to  eminence, 
especially  as  a  criminal  lawyer.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Chenango  Countv  Republican  committee  for 
many  years,  and  in  1880  a  member  of  the  state 
committee.     Elected  to  congress  in  1882,  he  at- 
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traeted  attention  by  speeches  on  the  tariff,  the 
Pitz  John  Porter  bill,  the  bonded  whiskey  bill  and 
post-otiice  and  river  and  harbor  appropiriation  bills. 
"While  conducting  a  successful  law  practice  at  Nor- 
wich, N.  Y.,  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  board 
of  education,  of  which  he  was  president  for  fifteen 
years.  In  1S90  he  was  again  elected  to  congress 
and  served  Ijy  re-election  in  the  53rd,  5ith,  55th, 
56th  and  57th  congresses,  being  chairman  of  the 
committees  on  invalid  pensions  and  the  judiciary. 
He  framed  the  national  bankruptcy  law  and  se- 
cured its  passage  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  also  the  amendments  thereto  passed  in  1902. 
In  1898  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Eoosevelt  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  New  York 
for  the  6th  judicial  district,  but  declined  the  posi- 
tion so  as  to  remain  in  congress.  In  September, 
1902,  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  district  judge  for 
the  northern  district  of  New  York  by  Pres.  I?oose- 
velt.  He  was  a  Mason,  an  Odd  Pellow,  Eed  Man 
and  Elk,  memlier  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Ee- 
publio,  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association, 
the  American  Geographical  Society,  the  American 
Forestry  Association,  and  the  American  Society  of 
International  Law. 

DIKE,  Heni-y  Albjm,  merchant,  w'as  born  in 
Providence,  E.  I.,  in  1825,  the  son  of  Albyn  Valen- 
tine and  Phoebe  (Prince)  Dike.  At  an  early  age 
he  moved  to  New  York  and  engaged  in  the  wool 
business.  He  made  a  success  in  the  business  and 
later  with  his  brothers,  .James  and  Camden  C. 
Dike,  organized  the  firm  of  Dike  Brothers.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  he  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion of  Brooklyn.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  director  in  the 
Chatham  National  Bank,  of  New  York.  He  re- 
tired from  business  soon  after  the  war,  and  in 
187.3  removed  to  Montelair,  N.  .7.  Ho  was  prom- 
inent in  church  and  charitable  work.  He  was 
married  in  1859,  to  a  Miss  Miller,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  died  at  Montelair,  N.  J.  in  1887. 

UOXON,  B.  Davis,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Pough- 
keepsJe,  N.  Y.,  April  21,  1788,  the  son  of  Dr. 
Eobert  Noxon.  He  received  an  academic  educa- 
tion and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Philo  Eug- 
gles.  On  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Onondaga  county,  removing  in 
1829  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Before  he  moved  to 
Syracuse  he  had  already  achieved  a  high  repu- 
tation throughout  Central  New  York,  and  for 
about  fortv  years  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
bar,  no  name  being  oftener  found  in  the  law  re- 
ports. He  wielded  great  influence  in  politics  in 
connection  with  the  whig  party,  with  which  he 
was  allied  as  long  as  it  existed.  He  died  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  May  13,  1869. 

WILSON,  Francis,  actor  and  author,  was  born 
in  Philadelpliia,  Pa.,  Feb.  7,  1854,  son  of  Charles 
E.  and  Emily  A'ou  Erdon  (Craycroft)  Wilson.  He 
early  evinced  a  taste  for  histrionic  work,  but  his 
parents,  who  were  Quakers,  tried  to  dissuade  him 
from  his  resolve  to  go  upon  the  stage  and  he  ran 
away  from  home  to  join  a  traveling  troupe.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  appearing  in  black  face 
and  song  and  dance  sketches  in  partnership  with 
James  Maekin.  They  were  seen  at  the  Harvard 
Athen£6um  in  Boston  and  for  two  seasons  were 
one  of  the  attractions  of  the  Sau  Francisco  min- 
strels. While  in  Chicago  young  Wilson  took  les- 
sons in  fencing  and  entered  the  sword  contests  at 
the  Gilmore  Garden  games  in  1876,  winning  the 
amateur  championship)  of  America.  Yet  the  im- 
petus behind  the  swordplay  was  the  boyish  desire 
to  become  a  tragedy  actor,  and  with  this' in  view  he 


had  committed  to  memory  a  number  of  Shake- 
spearian parts.  In  1877  he  sought  an  engagement 
in  the  stock  company  playing  at  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre  and  accepted  a  position  as  utility 
man  at  .$15  a  week,  although  at  the  time  he  was 
receiving  $100  a  week  as  a  minstrel  performer. 
His  part  was  a  small  one,  that  of  Cool  in  "London 
Assurance,"  but  in  the  fourth  week  of  his  engage- 
ment he  was  given  the  role  of  Lamp,  the  theatrical 
manager  in  the  comedy  "Wild  Oats,"  in  which  he 
made  an  instant  success.  During  the  remainder  of 
that  season  and  the  following,  he  was  seen  in  a 
great  number  of  excellent  comedy  parts,  among 
them  Sam  Garridge  in  "Caste's."  In  1879  he  ap- 
peared with  Annie  Pixley  in  "M'liss,"  and  in 
1880  as  the  Baron  in  "Our  Goblins,"  a  light  musi- 
cal comedy.  He  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  latter  and  took  it  to  San  Francisco,  but  the 
venture  proved  disastrous,  and  through  it  and  a 
subsequent  piroduetion  of  "Pinafore"  he  lost  all 
he  had  saved,  some  $5,000.  His  portrayal  of  Sir 
.Joseph  Porter  marked  his  entry  into  comic  opera, 
a  field  that  was  destined  to  bring  him  rich  rewards. 
Returning  to  New  York,  he  was  engaged  by  John 
A.  McCauU  as  leading  comedian  in  a  new  comic 
opera  company,  and  he  first  appeared  as  Don 
Sancho  in  the  "Queen's  Lace  Handkerchief," 
which  greatly  added  to  his  reputation  and  popu- 
larity. At  the  Casino  in  New  York  he  created  the 
principal  comedy  roles  in  "Nanon,"  "The  Gypsy 
Baron,"  "Nadjy"  and  "Erminie."  Being  now 
firmly  established  as  comedian  of  the  first  order, 
he  appeared  in  1889  as  the  star  and  manager  of 
his  own  company,  producing  "The  Oolah"  (1889)  ; 
"The  Gondoliers"  (1890)  and  "The  Merry  Mon- 
arch" (1890);  "The  Lion  Tamer"  (1892),  a  re- 
vival of  "Erminie"  (1893);  "The  Chieftain" 
(1894)  ;  "Devil's  Deputy"  (1895)  ;  "Half  a  King" 
(1897);  "The  Little  Corporal"  (1898);  "Cyrano 
de  Bergerac"  (1899);  "The  Monks  of  Malabar" 
(1900)  ;  "The  Strollers"  (1901),  and  "The  Torea- 
dor" (1902).  In  1904  he  returned  to  "legitimate" 
comedy  under  the  management  of  Charles  Froh- 
man,  with  "Cousin  Billy"  (Le  Voyage  de  M.  Per- 
richon),  by  Clyde  Fitch,  and  in  1896  he  played 
David  in  the  celebrated  all-star  revival  of  "The 
Eivals."  His  subsequent  successes  were  "The 
Mountain  Climber"  and  "The  Little  Father  of  the 
Wilderness"  (1905-06);  "When  Knights  Were 
Bold"  (1907-09);  "The  Bachelor 's  Baby"  (1910), 
and  "The  Spiritualist"  (1911),  the  two  last  plays 
written  by  himself.  Mr.  Wilson  is  an  enthusiastic 
collector  of  books,  prints  and  manuscripts  and  a 
student  of  psychic  science.  He  is  the  author  of 
"The  Eugene  Field  I  Knew"  (1898);  "Joseph 
.Jefferson;  Eeminiscences  of  a  Fellow  Player" 
(1906);  "Letters  of  an  Actor  to  His  Daughter" 
(19 — ),  and  the  following  plays:  "Lord  Dick"; 
"The  Magic  Eing";  "Captain  .January";  "The 
Bachelor's  Baby";  "The  Meddlings  of  Eichard 
Lemhester";  "The  Spiritualist";  "The  Myd  Mys- 
tery" (with  L.  T.  Bradley),  and  "Little  Dolly 
Waters"  (a  musical  comedy).  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Lambs  and  Players  clubs,  New  York.  As 
president  of  the  Actors'  Equity  Association  he  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  strike  which  closed  most  of  the 
New  York  theatres  in  the  summer  of  1919.  He  was 
married,  Sept.  9,  1881,  to  Mira  Barrie,  of  Chicago, 
and  had  two  children:  Frances  and  Adelaide  Wil- 
son. The  former,  as  the  wife  of  Monsieur  Charles 
Huard,  attracted  attention  during  the  German  in- 
vasion of  France  by  her  Eed  Cross  work  and  her 
book,  "My  Home  in  the  Field  of  Honour"  (1916). 
His  first  .wife  died  in  1915,  and  on  Jan.  25,  1917, 
Mr.  Wilson  was  married  to  Edna  E.  Bruus. 
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WILLIAMS,  Chaunoey  Pratt,  financier  was 
born  at  Upper  Middletown  (now  Crumwell).  Couu 
March  5,  1817,  the  son  ol  Jusiah  and  C'liarity  Shaler 
Williams.  His  early  lile  was  passed  upon  lii.s 
father's  farm  and  in  attendance  at  the  common  and 
high  schools  of  his  native  town,  from  wliich  he  re- 
ceived his  education.  He  very  early  in  life  became 
interested  in  financial  and  political  economy.  He 
then  began  to  collect  European  and  American  pub- 
lications upon  banking  and  financial  matters,  and  to 
study  the  works  of  various  authors 
on  these  subjects.  In  1833  Mr. 
Williams  first  visited  Albany, 
K".  Y.,  and  in  1835  became  a  resi- 
dent of  that  city.  He  soon  made 
himself  known  as  a  financier,  and 
in  1861  received  recognition  of 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
wlien  he  was  asked  to  take  cliarue 
of  the  Albany  Excliange  Bank 
which  was  then  in  financial  difii- 
>  culties.  Mr.  Williams  performed 
-t'  the  trying  duties  of  his  position 
-^~  with  such  ability  that  in  1872, some 
years  after  tlie  National  Excliange 
Bank  had  supplanted  the  Albany 
Exchange  Bank,  he  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  corporation. 
Through  his  excellent  management,  p Tactical  exper- 
ience and  thorough  knowledge  of  finance,  he  placed 
the  new  bank  on  a  footing  with  the  best  banking  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Williams  spent 
the  winter  of  1875-76  traveling  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing a  study  of  the  banking  systems  abroad,  the  his- 
tory of  commercial  and  political  science  and  the 
methods  of  business  life  among  foreign  nations. 
He  has  never  been  preeminently  before  the  public 
except  in  a  business  way,  having  always  felt  a  dis- 
inclination for  political  life.  He  was,  however,  from 
1842-57  repeatedly  the  candidate  of  the  very  unpop- 
ular old  liberty  party  for  congress  from  the  Albany 
district.  He  was  always  a  strong  abolitionist.  From 
1849-50  he  served  as  alderman  from  his  ward,  but 
with  these  single  exceptions  has  positively  declined 
to  take  part  in  political  affairs.  In  1868  he  pub- 
lished an  able  "Review  of  the  Financial  Situation 
of  Our  Country, "  which  was  then  of  absorbing  inter- 
est, a  task  for  which  by  study,  education  and  research 
he  was  particularly  well  fitted.  In  1875  his  paper 
read  before  the  Albany  Institute  on  "Money,  True 
or  False,"  was  full  of  practical  suggestions  and  won 
universal  attention.  In  1878  he  contributed  a  series 
of  papers  to  the  Albany  "Journal  "on  the  green- 
back question,  in  which  he  arrayed  hiinself  boldly 
against  the  principles  of  the  greenback  labor  or 
national  party,  and  in  1886  read  a  paper  before  the 
Albany  Institute  on  "Gold,  Silver  and  the  Coinage 
of  the  Silver  Dollar  "  which  was  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form.  On  Oct.  13,  1887,  he  read 
an  address  on  the  "iSfational  Banks  and  State  Taxa- 
tion" before  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  in 
which  he  criticises  forcibly  and  comprehensively  the 
adverse  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  tlie  United 
States  in  exempting  the  stocks  of  other  corporations 
from  taxation,  when  at  the  same  time  the  shares  of 
the  national  banks  are  taxed,  notwithstanding  the 
restriction  of  congress  liiniting  the  taxation  of  such 
shares  to  a  rate  not  greater  than  it  imposed  on  other 
moneyed  capital.  Had  Mr.  Williams  written  noth- 
ing else,  this  address  alone  would  establish  his  repu- 
tation as  an  accomplished  writer  on  the  banking  and 
financial  problems  of  the  day.  In  1887  he  resigned 
the  presidency  (rf'  the  National  Exchange  Bank  and 
retired  from  active  business.  He  has  made  himself 
conspicuous  in  opposing  what  he  regarded  as  the 
exces.sive,  unwarrantable  and  illegal  taxation  of  the 


.shareholders  of  banks  throughout  most  of  the  United 
Slates  and  especially  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
has  conducted  suits  upon  his  own  responsibility  run- 
ning through  several  years,  at  an  expense  of  over 
$15,000,  to  bring  the  state  laws  imposing  these  ex- 
cessive taxes  to  the  adjudication  of  the  United 
States  supreme  court.  In  his  writings  Mr.  Williams 
has  endeavored  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  questions 
of  finance  and  public  economy  that  are  in  the  true 
interest  of  liis  country.  In  1842  he  was  married  to 
Martha  A.  Ilougli,  of  Whilesboro,  N.  Y. 

SPRAGTJE,  Nathan  Turner,  financier,  was 
born  at  Mount  Holly,  Rutland  Co.,Vt.,  June  23,  1828, 
the  son  of  Nathan  Turner  Sprague,  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Susan  (Button)  Sprague,  of  Vermont. 
The  Spragues  are  of  Engli.sh  stock ;  the  first  of  the 
family  to  come  to  America  settled  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in 
1629,  later  removing  to  Charlestown,  Mass.  In  1636 
William  Sprague  went  to  Hingham,  Mass.,  in  com- 
pany with  his  father-in-law,  Anthony  Fames,  and  in 
1637  received  grants  of  land  in  that  town.  The 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  a  successful  business  man,  and 
was  distinguished  for  his  industry 
and  energy.  He  was  a  large  land- 
holder, and  was  honored  with 
many  positions  of  trust,  and  was 
influential  in  shaping  public  af- 
fairs. He  served  in  the  state  leg- 
islature nineteen  terms,  and  was 
judge  of  the  county  court  for  a 
number  of  years.  His  son  Nathan 
began  his  business  career  in  a 
country  store,  at  Brandon,  Vt. ,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.  In  1851  he 
severed  his  mercantile  connec- 
tions,and  became  engaged  in  finan- 
cial operations, establishing  in  1864 
the  first  National  Bank  of  Bran- 
don, one  of  the  first  national  banks 
organized  in  this  countrs',  of  which 
be  became  president,  and  has  since 
held  that  office.  In  1867  he  pur- 
chased the  Howe  Scale  Co.,  with 
all  its  local  and  business  properties.  Under  his 
management  the  property  became  very  valuable,  and 
was  soon  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  Vermont,  employing  several  hundred  skilled 
mechanics.  In  1870,  in  connection  with  Gen.  H.  H. 
Baxter  and  Trenor  W.  Park,  he  formed  the  Baxter 
National  Bank  of  Rutland,  and  was  for  a  number  of 
years  director  and  general  manager  of  the  concern. 
Mr.  Sprague  served  in  the  state  senate  in  1872,  and 
subsequently  in  the  assemlily  for  two  terms.  In  1879 
he  made  investments  in  real  estate  in  Brooklyn,  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  owners  of  realty  in  that  city. 
In  1883,  associated  with  other  prominent  citizens  of 
Brooklyn,  he  established  the  Sjirague  National  Bank 
of  Brooklyn,  of  which  he  was  made  president,  and  in 
1886  established  the  City  Savings  Bank  of  Brooklyn. 
In  1889  he  purchased  tlie  North  Western  and  Florida 
railroad,  and  was  elected  pi'esideut.  He  equipped 
it  the  same  year  with  new  rolling  stock,  and  laid 
over  6,000  tons  of  new  steel  rails.  Mr.  Sprague 
has  given  liberally,  both  in  time  and  in  money, 
to  the  advancement  of  various  public  institutions. 
He  is  trustee  of  the  Berkeley  Institute,  the  Brooklyn 
Central  Dispensary,  the  Brooklyn  Free  Library,  the 
Hanson  Place  Baptist  church,  president  of  the  East 
Greenwich  Water  Supply  Co.  of  Rhode  Island;  was 
for  five  years  president  of  the  Sheep  Breeders'  As- 
sociation," and  for  five  years  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Agricultural  Association  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  always  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
republican  jjarty.  Mr.  Sprague  was  married  on 
Nov.  1,  1849,  to  Minerva,  a  daughter  of  Alfred  Hull, 
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of  Wallingfnnl,  A't.  She  died  in  ISofi.  His  second 
wife  "was  Melinda  J.  Evans  of  Springfield,  O. 
After  her  death  in  IsSo,  he  was  married  to  Eliza- 
beth Harrison  of  Brooklyn.  He  died  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  May  23,  1903. 

CRANE,  Oliver,  clersTman  aud  author,  was 
born  at  West  Blnnmtichl  (Mont(dair),  X.  .J.,  .July  1'2, 
IH^-^.  lb- is  a  descendant  in  a  direct  line  from  .Jas- 
per Crane,  one  of  the  foiuiders  of  the  city  of  New- 
ark, N.  .1.,  and  was  born  in  Ihc  oldest  lioirse  in  llie 
town.  This  bouse  was  oceuiiicd  for  lliree  \ve(.'ks  by 
Gen.  "WashinL'ton  as  liis  beadiiiiailei-s  durinLr  Ihe 
revolution,  llliver's  fallier,  Slcjihen  F.  Crane,  w.as 
a  W(dl-to-do  fanner,  and  his  mother  w.-is  a  ihinixlilcr 
of  Peter  .Smith,  [irivate  secretary  of  Washinu-ton  ,at 
.Alorrisiown  during"  tlic  \\in- 
tcr  of  177fl-WII,  and  for  many 
1  (drrk    of    Susse.x 

\    .1.      In  Die  face  of 
1   ti    dlics  lie  |ii'c]iare(l 
t  II  laili-red  Yide  as  a 

I  1  was      ni'aduated 

1     1  in    the    (dass    of 

1^4  I    troni    I  nion  Theo- 

I  1  s      inary  in  issls.   Jle 

1  1       ;(\  in  April  of  the 
uid  soon  .after  ap- 
]  1         ni^sionary   of   the 

\       1        1   Board  of  Commis- 
f    Foreiirn    Missions 
T     I    V      lie  ac'pn'red  the 
I      1     I     I   imiaiL'e    ;ind    diil 
I  r\ice    diirin<r   Ihe 

1  vears    ;it     IJroosa, 

/f  Alipjio.    .Amt.'il).    and    Trcbi- 

/f)/,^,  zond.     The  ill   health  of  liis 

iy/C-CitCC^  ,vife   thi-n    coMi|.elled    his  re- 

t\n-n  to  Amcaii-a  ami  Ihe  fol- 
lowiiiir  year  he  became  p.astor  of  th(^  Presbylerian 
churrh  in  llui'on.  N.  \'.,  .and  in  Is.'iT  pastor  of  that 
in  Waviajy,  X.  V.  Brin^- reappointed  missionary  in 
tlie  sprinu"  of  psilll  he  went  back  to  Turkey  and  was 
assiiiiied  lo  Adriano|ilc.  but  bis  wib-'s  failinif  healtli 
auidn,  in  Isi;:;.  orrasioncd  his  return  to  his  native 
land.  Till'  ne.xl  yi'ar  he  was  (decled  jirofessor  of 
Biblical  and  orienPd  lilrraliirr  in  liulixers  Fcm.ale 
Colli'^iC,  X.  Y.  ciiy,  but  declineil.  to  accept  a  call 
from  till'  l-'reshyli-rian  church  of  Carboniiale.  I/'a., 
where  he  was  insl.-dlcd  as  pastor.  In  the  spring 
of  IsTtl  he  reNiLOii-d,  and  tin-  followim:  veai' .settleil 
in  .Alorristown,  X.  .1..  wliei-c  he  devolcd  him- 
self larL'"id\'  to  lilcrar"\'  Avoi'k.  airioicj;  oilier  tliinii's 
aiding:  Gen.  11.  B.  CariinL''lon  in  the  preparalion  of 


Wr  #^/^ 


'  The  Bittlrs  of  thf  J^i  volutirm  "  wlnrh  hasberomi 
astanilaid  woik.  PicmousIv,  m  IsdVdd  hi  hid 
been  appoinled  by  his  iinsbvlfiv  to  ]iii  ]nii  i  m  in 
ual  for  the  use  of  ilsclnuihis  md  m  IMi'l  \v  hid 
been  elected  iriodi-rator  ot  tin  lii_n  s\  noii  ot  X"!  w 
York  and  New  .leisey.     Ju  l'^Sl)  be  was  chosi  u  si  c- 


hospi- 


retary  of  his  college  class,  in  which  capacity  he  pre- 
pareil  an  exhaustive  biographical  record  of  every 
member,  a  book  wdiich  was  a  pioneer  in  this  line  of 
publicaiion.  In  1SW8  he  publi.shed  a  hexametrical, 
line-bv-line  version  of  Virgil's  ".Eneiil,"  the  result  of 
much' critical  lalior,  wdiicii  was  favorably  received. 
In  1SS9  he  issued  a  small  volume  of  poems,  under  tlie 
title  '  Minto.  and  Other  Poems."  In  185(5  he  wa.s 
elcclnl  a  corporale  member  of  the  American  Orien- 
tal Society,  of  wdiich  he  is  now  one  of  the  senior 
members.  He  is  a  member  of  several  hi.storical 
socielies,  ;ind  for  four  years  past  has  been,  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  governor,  a  memlier  of  the  jjoard 
of  examiners  of  IliC  Scientific  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey. The  detrree  of  A. 51.  was  conferred  uiion  him 
by  his  alma  mater;  M.D.  by  the  Eidectic  Medical 
Colleuc  of  New  York  city  in  IHfiti;  D.I),  by  the  Uni- 
vrrsiiv  of  Wooster,  O.,  in  1880,  and  LL.D.  Jiy  the 
Woslminster  College,  Fulton,  Mo.,  in  1888,  the  last 
being  mainly  in  recognition  of  tlie  scholarship 
evinced  in  hjs  version  of  Virgil's  "^Eneid."  His  life 
lias  bi-cn  ;i  \-erv  active  one,  including,  as  it  does,  ex- 
teiisi\-i-  tra\cliiig  in  Turkey,  Europe,  Egypt,  and 
Palrsiine,  assiduous  investiirating  and  versatile 
writino-.     Me  died  Nov.  29,  1896. 

SCHNEIDER,  Joseph,  oculist  and  anrist,  was 
born  at  '\\'ci'ilsdorf.  Silesia,  Germany,  Dec.  10.  1845. 

Aflrr  c pIcliiiL:'  his  preliminary  .studies  at  Bre.slau, 

in  tlie  fall  of  18(iW,  he  took  u|i  tl'ic  arts  and  sciences 
in  the  University  of  Wiierzbiirg.  Bavaria;  this  course 
being  ended,  lie  devop'd  him.self  to  the  study  of 
medicine  at  the  same  institution.  Al  the  outbreak 
of  the  l^^ranco-Pnissian  war  be  was  a]i|ioiiiled  sur- 
geon under  Prof.  Linliart  in  one  of  the  held 
tals.  and  al  the  idosc  of  Ihc  war  he 
began  the  slndy  of  ophllialmolo;;y 
and  otoloiiv  as  a  specially,  receiv- 
ing in  1872  an  a)i|iointiiicnt  as  as- 
.sistant  to  Drs.  Baron  von  Widz 
and  Trolt.xch  in  Ihe  Eye  and  Ear 
Hos]iip-il  in  the  University  of 
"Wiierzbui'g.  This  position  he 
held  iinlil  1S74.  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  leclnreshiii  in  Ihe 
.same  ilc|iartment.  wdiich  be  filled 
uulil  187«,  In  1S78  Dr.  Schneider 
conlinued  his  sindies  at  Vienna 
under  the  direction  of  the  renowned 
Di's.Von  Arlt,  Polliter,  Gruberand 
Schroeter,  finally  comyileting  his 
special  education  in  Iwl  at  Halle. 
Saxonv, under  Pi'ofs.  Schwartz  and 
Von  (iracfr.  "While  pnirsuing  his 
studirs  at  Wuerzlmrg,  be  wroU; 
treatises  on  subjects  relating  to  the  eye  and  ear, 
among  them  one  on  "Sympathetic  Ophtlialmia  after 
Cataract  ExI  jaction ;  "  "  C'hancroid  of  the  Conjunc- 
tiva;'' "Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Orbit;"  "  Blenor- 
rlio-a."  etc.  In  ISHl  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
localcd  at  Alilwaukee,  Wis.,  and  enjoys  the  rep- 
utation of  being  one  of  the  leading  occulists  and  aru'- 
i.sts  of  America,  Among  his  patients  an-  to  be  found 
persons  from  New  York  and  Calibirnia,  Texas  and 
fianadii.  The  munlier  of  individual  I'ascs  examined 
during  his  ten  years'  residence  has  been  aboul  :-!0,000. 
The  munber  treated  each  day  under  bis  supiervision, 
at  his  olbce  and  private  hospital,  is  about  l."iO,  and 
the  nnmlicr  of  oiierations  jierformed  each  year  is 
aboni  ."ilKl.  In  ls9()  he  returned  for  the  first  time  to 
his  iialive  connlryas  a  representative  to  the  Inter- 
nalional  Aledic.al  Congress  held  at  Berlin.  He  is  a 
leading  member  of  the  nu'dical  socielies  of  Germany: 
among  them  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  Hei- 
delberg, Die  X^alurfors(di(aidet4escllscliaft  zn  Halle, 
Cherniscbc  (icsellscbaft  zu  Wuerzburg.  Inlerna- 
tional  Aledical  Congi'css,  and  also  of  the  local,  state 
and  national  medical  societies  of  America. 
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BEADWELL,  Myra,  lawyer  (nee  Colby)   was 
born  in  Manchester,  Vt.,  Fob.  13,  1831,  the  daunh- 
ter  of  Eben  and  Abiixail  (Willey)  Colby.     The  ma- 
ternal side  of  her  family  was  Veil   represented  in 
the  war  of  the  revolution,  two  members  of  Ihe  Wil- 
ley family  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
Myra  was  taken  to  western   New  York  dnrin;,r  iu- 
faucy,  and  remained  there  until  she  was  nearly  twelve 
years  old       She  then  went  to  Chicago,  where  she 
lived  for  the  greater  part  of   her  life.     Myra   was 
ediicated  at  Kenosha  anil  at  the 
ladies'    seminary    in    Elgin,     in 
which    she   after\Aard   became   a 
teacher;    later  she   taught  school 
in   Memjihis,  Tenn.     In  IS^S  she 
was  married    to  Judge  B.  Biad- 
well,  whose  father  was  among  the 
pioneer  settk-rs  of  Illinois.    Wlien 
Mrs.    Bradwell    first    beuan    I  he 
study  of  law  under  the  "tutelage 
of  licr   husliand  she   liad  no  idea, 
of   becoming   a   practitioner,  but 
subsequently  felt  that  she  miglit 
he  a  \-ahiabie  a.ssistant  to  her  hus- 
band in  his  business.  She  applied 
herself  vigorou.sly  to  her  studies 
and  passed  a  most  creditable  ex- 
amination, but  on  account  of  be- 
ing a  married  woman  was  denied 
aclmfssion  to  the  bar.      She  did 
not  despair,  but  bent  all  her  en- 
ergies  in  the  direction   of   removing  this  legal  de- 
fect.    Her  application  was  refused  by  the  supreme 
court   of  the   state  of   Illinois,  and  she  sued  out  a 
Avrit  of  error  against  the  state  of  Illinois  from  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States.     Her  ca.se  was 
argued   in  1871   by  Matt.   Carpenter,   senator   from 
Wiscon.sin.     Though   the   decision  was  adverse  to 
Mrs.    Brach^'ell's   application,   she   never  again    re- 
newed her  application  for  admittance  to  the  bar,  and 
was  much  surjirised  to  receive  a  certificate  of  admis- 
sion, upon  the  original  application,  from  the  very 
court  that  had  refused  her  j-ears  befoi-e.     Mrs.  Brad- 
well  was  the  first  woman  in  the  United  States  to  ap- 
ply for  admission  to  the  bar;  the  first  woman  who 
became  a  member  of  the  Illinois  press  association; 
also  the  first  woman  who  became  a  inember  of  the 
Illinois  state  bar  association.     In  the  year  1869  Mrs 
Bradwell  established  the  Chicago    "Legal  News," 
the  first  weekly  legal  paper  ever  published  in  the 
western  states,  and  was  its  editor  and  business  man- 
ager for  many  years.     The  Icgislatuie  .gave  her  a 
special  charter  for  her  paiwr,  and  pa.s.sed  several  acts 
making   its   contents   evidence   in   the  courts,    and 
a  valid   medium  for  the   publication  of    le^iul  no- 
tices.    She  found  time  in  her  busy  life  to  do  much 
charitable  work.     During  the  civil  war  she  took  an 
active  part  and  rendered  valuable  services  in  aid- 
ing the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  and  she  was  for 
nearly  thirty  years  a  member  of  the  Soldiers'  Home 
board.    She  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Illinois 
Industrial  School   for   Girls,   and  its   treasurer  for 
fifteen  years      She  was  untiring  in  her  efforts  to 
have  the  World  's  Fair  of  189.3  located  at  Chicago, 
and  was  one  of  the  board  of  lady  managers   and 
chairman   of  the   committee  on  law   reform  of  its 
auxiliary  congress.     She  was  the  mother  of  four 
children,  two  of  whom  survived,  Thomas  and  Bes- 
sie, both  married.     She  died  at  her  home  in  Chi- 
cago, Feb.  14,  1894. 

ALI/EN',  Jolm,  member  of  congress,  was  born 
in  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  in  1763.  He  removed 
to  Connecticut,  where  he  practiced  law,  and  was 
for  several  years  a  member  of  the  state  council. 
He  also  represented  Connecticut  in  the  last  con- 
gress that  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  from  1797  to 
1799.     He  died  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  July  18,  1812. 


CABANISS,  Elbridge  Gerry,  jurist,  was  born 
in  Greene  county,  Ga.,  in  1803.  '  His  ancestors 
came  with  the  Huguenots  from  Fi-ance.  He  was 
reared  in  the  .same  luKi.se  with  Senator  Benj.  H.  Hill, 
whose  father  was  his  guardian,  received  such  edu- 
cation as  the  country  school  afforded,  and  a  course 
of  law  at  Yale.  He  renuwed  to  Forsvth,  Monroe 
Co.,  Ga.,  and  was  elected  .judge  of  the  court  of 
ordinary,  a  position  which  he  held  until  18.W,  when 
he  became  judge  of  the  superior  court,  lie  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature  in  1861,  and  reported 
the  minority  action  of  the  committee 
on  the  state  of  the  reimblic  in  favor 
of  conscription.  He  declined  to  run 
for  governor  in  18(i;{;  was  a  member 
of  the  reconstrucl.iou  constitutional 
convention  of  186.');  was  elected  to 
congress  in  186.0,  but  was  not  ad- 
mitted to  his  seat;  and  in  1870, when 
the  state  leased  the  Westei-n  and 
Atlantic  railroad,  he  gave  up  his 
large  law  practice  to  accejit  the  re- 
sponsible post  of  auditor,  which  he 
held  until  his  death.  Judge  Caba- 
niss  enjoyed  a  large  measure^ of  ptdj- 
lic  confidence.  He  was  a  ccmserva- 
tive  man  of  solid  sen.se,  and  possessed 
the  influence  that  belongs  to  wise 
judgment  and  scrupulous  con- 
science. He  was  a  safe  leader — 
clear-headed  and  calm-tempered.  After  the  war, 
when  the  reorganization  of  the  democratic  party 
and  the  restoration  of  good  government  wi're  at- 
tended with  ditHeuUy  and  danger,  he  was  cliosen 
chairman  of  the  denmcratic  executive  committee, 
and  retained  the  position  until  the  struggles  attend- 
ing reconstructiiin  were  over,  and  the  state  was 
safeljr  democratic.  His  name  was  a  synonym  for 
honor.  He  was  a  jiious  Baptist  and  a  prominent 
Mason  and  Knight  Templar.  He  married  Sarah 
Chipman,  of  ]Monr(5e  county,  whose  father  came 
early  to  Georgia  from  Massachusetts.  Eight  chil- 
dren survive  him,  five  of  them  sons,  who  arc  among 
Georgia's  best  jjrofessional  and  business  citizens. 
He  died  in  Altanta,  Ga.,  in  April,  1873. 

SHAYS,  Daniel,  rebel,  was  born  in  Hopkinton, 
itia.ss.,  in  1747.  The  first  that  is  known  of  him  is  on 
his  appearance  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  where 
he  served  as  an  ensign.  He  continued  to  fi.ght  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  eventually  rose  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, when  he  resigned.  He  settled  at  Pelham,  now 
Prescott,  where  he  remained  cpiiet  until  1786.  At 
that  time,  immediately  after  peace,  ^Massachusetts 
shared  with  the  other  states  a  resentful  feeling,  occa- 
sioned by  the  tardiness  of  congress  in  acting  for  the 
the  purpose  of  establishin.ga  currency  and  in  paying 
off  the  troops  that  had  served  during  the  war.  A 
great  deal  of  ill-feeling  was  occasioned  throughout 
the  country  on  account  of  the  generally  misettled 
condition  of  affairs.  In  Massachusetts,  in  several  of 
the  western  cotmties,  conventions  were  held,  lists  of 
grievances  were  drawn  up,  committees  of  corre- 
spondence were  organized,  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  set  in  motion  against  the  existing  government  the 
.same  machmcry  which  had  been  successfid  in  over- 
turning that  of  Great  Britain  Locally,  there  were 
complaints  made  that  the  salaries  of  ofticials  were 
burdensome,  the  character  of  the  state  senate  too 
aristocratic  to  suit  the  lone  of  the  avertige  voter,  the 
taxes  too  heavy,  etc.  It  was  demanded  that  a  large 
issue  of  paper  money  should  be  made,  a  proposition 
which  was  earnestly  resisted  by  those  statesmen  who 
perceived  tlie  existing  condition  and  probaljle  fate  of 
the  Continental  currency.  Gradually  the  feeling 
grew  more  irritable,  and  popular  disturljtuices  oc- 
curred, although  the  ctmventions  which  were  held 
deprecated  violence.     In  certain  counties  there  were 
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outbreaks,  mainly  directed  against  the  courts,  where, 
it  was  alleged,  justice  could"  not  he  obtained.  Es- 
pecially there  was  great  feeling  in  regard  to  the  im- 
practicability of  thelcgal  collec'tion  of  debts;  in  some 
instances  the  courts  were  actually  iirevented  from 
sitting.  The  state  militia  was  feelile,  and  not  only 
that,  but  in  many  instances  in  sympathy  with  the 
mobs  they  were  called  upon  to  put  down.  The  legis- 
lature, it  "appears,  made  some  effort  toward  action 
which  would  lessen  the  public  irritability.  Init  with- 
out success.  At  last  Daniel  Shays  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Springfield,  .-is  the  leader  of  a  body  of  men, 
numbevingabout  1,(1(10,  the  cause  of  whose a.s.sembling 
appears  to  have  been  a  desire  to  prevent  the  ses.sion 
in  that  town  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  .state.  Gen. 
William  Shepard  was  ordered  by  the  governor  to 
occupy  the  court-house  with  as  many  of  the  luilitia 
as  he  could  gather  together — a  very  small  number — 
but  the  court  adjourned  after  a  three  days'  session. 
In  December  Shays  appeared  in  "Worcester,  at  the 
head  of  a  budy  of  rebels,  and  from  tlieiv  marched  to 
Rutland,  Vt.  '  By  tliis  time,  however,  he  had  become 
alarmed  at  the  position  he  was  occupying,  and  ex- 
pressed privately  his  wish  to  desert  his  followers, 
provided  he  could  be  pardoned.  It  happened  that 
no  one  with  whom  he  had  come  in  contact  had  power 
to  aecede  to  his  jictition,  and  he  continued  in  his  iv- 
latiou  to  the  insurgents.  In  January,  178T,  there 
was  a  concentration  of  a  con,siderable  body  of  these 
at  Springfield,  with  the  intention  of  capturing  the 
arsenal,  which  was  ])rotected  by  Gen.  Sliepard,  at 
the  head  of  about  1,000  militia.  In  the  meantime 
Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln  was  ap|)ointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  council  to  the  conuuand  of  a  detacli- 
ment  of  militia,  consisting  of  four  or  five  thousand 
men,  and  was  ordered  to  march  fmm  Boston,  through 
the  counties  of  Worci'stcr,  Hampshire  and  Berkshire, 
to  oppose  the  progre.ss  of  the  insurgents  and  com|)el 
them  to  submit  to  the  laws.  Shays  sent  to  Gen.  Lin- 
coln a  proposition  for  a  truce,  but  without  waiting 
for  a  reply  he  attacked  the  Siu-ingtield  arsenal,  on 
Jan.  35th.  The  mililia  gave  the  insurgents  fair  warn- 
ing, firingatfirst  over  their  heads.  l)ut,  iisthey  would 
not  retire,  a  volley  was  fired  into  their  ranks,  killing 
two  men  and  wounding  one,  whereupon  the  entire 
body  retreated  ten  miles.  On  Gen.  Ijinooln's  force 
condng  up  and  jiursuingthe  main  body  of  the  rebels, 
they  <-ontinued  their  flight  from  one  town  to  another 
until  February,  in  the  meantime  makiiig  propositions 
to  Gen.  Lincoln,  suggesting  vario\is  concessions, 
which  were  not  granted.  They  reached  Petersham 
Feb.  3d,  and  then  had  a  forced  march  of  thirty  miles 
through  a  blinding  snow-storm,  closely  followed  by 
the  -State  troops.  They  were  at  length  overtaken, 
l.-jO  eai)tured  and  the  rest  dispin'sed,  which  was  tlie 
end  of  Shays's  rebellion.  Afterward  certain  of  the 
lead(;rs  were  .sentenced  to  be  hanged,  lint  they  were 
eventually  piardoned.  Shays  lived  in  Vermont  for  a 
j'c'ir  after  his  failure  at  rebellion,  when  he  was  par- 
doni'd,  and  reniovi'd  to  Sparta,  N.  Y.  In  his  old 
a^'e  he  was  iiranled  a  pen.sion  for  his  .services  during 
the  revolution.      He  died  in  Sparl.'i.  Sept.  29,  1H35. 

GOODRICH,  Chauncey,  mendier  of  congress, 
was  born  in  Durham,  (Jonn.,  Oct.  20,  1759,  the 
son  of  Eliznr  G.)odricli,  distinguished  as  a  clergy- 
man and  scholar.  He  was  grachialcd  from  Yale  in 
177(j  nilh  honors,  and  was  sul)se<piently  tutor  there 
for  .several  years.  He  established  himself  in  the 
|iraeliee  of  law  at  Hartford  in  17H1,  and  soon  at- 
tained eminence  in  his  profession.  In  17!)3  he  was 
a  member  of  the  stale  legislature,  and  a  re]iresenl„'itive 
from  Connecticut  in  congress  from  17'.I5  until  IHOI. 
He  ^vas  a  niendier  of  the  stale  exi'culive  council 
from  1S02  unlil  1H(I7,  when  he  was(.'lected  to  the  U.  S. 
senate  in  place  of  I'riah  Tracy,  ileccased.  serving 
nnlii  lSil2,  when  In  resigned  to  become  mavor  of 
Hartford.     In   IHll!   l:c   was  elected  lieutenaut-jj-ov- 


ernor  of  Connecticut,  and  in  1814  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Hartford  convention.  He  died  in  Hartford 
Am:.  IS,  ixi^). 

STARK,  Joshua,  lawyer,  was  born  at  Brattle- 
horo,  Vt.,  Aug.  12,  1828,  the  son  of  Rev,  J,  L.  and 
Hanitah  G.  Stark,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of 
Bozrah,  Conn.  They  removed  to  Canajoharie,  N.  Y., 
in  the  spring  of  1839,  and  three  years  later  to  the 
village  of  Mohawk.  The  son  was  i)repared  for  col- 
lege at  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  spring  of  1846 
entered  the  sojihomore  class  of  Union  College. 
From  Jannai-y,  1847,  to  January,  1848,  he  was  ein- 
]iloyed  as  tut(')r  in  Fauquier  C(amty,  Va.,  but  his  love 
of  learning  was  so  strong  that  he  pursued  his  studies 
during  this  time,  and  kept  up  so  well  that  nixin  ex- 
amination he  was  permitted  to  resume  his  standing 
with  the  class,  and  was  graduated  in  1848.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  he  entered  a  law  othce  at  Little 
Falls,  N.  Y.  While  applying  himself  to  his  legal 
studies  with  the  in<lustry  that  has  ever  been  charac- 
teristic of  his  life,  he  was  compelled  to  devote  a  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  other  work  as  a  means  of  main- 
tenance, and  was,  for  a  while,  an  assistant  instructor 
in  an  academy,  village  clerk,  and  tcjwn  superintend- 
ent of  schools.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the 
su]U'eme  court  of  New  York  at  general  term  at 
Watertown,  July,  1850.  With  a  few  books  and  little 
money,  he  set  forth  in  the  fall  with  Milwaukee  as 
his  point  of  destination. 
He  did  not  locale  immedi- 
ately in  Milwaukee,  but 
]u-oceeded  to  Cedarhurg 
and  formed  a  partnership 
wilh  F.  ^y.  Horn.  Satis- 
fied tliat  the  field  was  not 
])romising,  Mr.  Stark  re- 
moved to  Milwaukee  on 
May  19,  1851,  and  lias  since 
made  that  city  his  home. 
In  1853  he  was  elected  city 
altorney,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1855.  was  chosen  dem- 
ocratic re|)reseiU;itive  of 
the  first  !Milwaukee  assem- 
bl}'  district  in  the  state  leg- 
islature. He  served  as 
chaii'man  of  the  conunittee 
on  judiciar\',and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  (-onunittee  on 
baidving    and     was    made 

speaker  pro  ti'iii.  Mr.  Stark  was  elected  district  attor- 
ney in  18(50,  and  retained  the  fiffice until  18(;2.  While 
holding  the  office  of  di.strict  attorney,  he  was  able  to 
render  inii)ortaiit  S(n'viee  to  the  public.  Mr.  Slark  has 
siTveil  the  ]ieo]ile  in  many  ways.  He  is  ]iresideat  of 
the  Milwaukee  liar  Association,  and  was  for  nine 
years  jiresident  of  the  school  board  of  Mihvaiikee  and 
ex-ojfieio  member  of  the  committee  on  high  schools 
and  of  the  board  havingcontrol  of  the  p\iblic  library. 
Among  the  important  law  suits  in  which  Mr.  Stark 
h.as  beoi  engaged  may  be  mentioned  the  case  of  the 
Nmtliern  Tr.Mirsit  f'o.TO.  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
C(].,  in  which  he  was  associated  in  the  defence  with 
G.  W.  Hazelton.  The  action  wasbrouuhl  to  recover 
.12.50,000  on  a  breach  of  contract  for  interchange  of 
trafilc  during  I  he  years  1879-80.  Also  the  well-ki;Own 
cases  of  Noesen  »w.  the  Supervisors  of  Washington; 
Oilell  m.  Rogers  &  Burnham;  the  Wells-McGef.gh 
(■a.s(;;  the  Wisconsin  Slab;  Treasury  cases,  etc.  Mr. 
Sl.ark  is  a  sound  and  aide  lawyer,  and  ranks  very 
In'gh  in  his  ]u'ol'ession,  as  a  man  of  integrity  and 
))i'rsisti;nt  energy,  thorough  in  his  work  and  pos- 
sessing fine  business  (pialifie.alions.  His  generous 
deeds  are  pi'rforined  without  oslentation  but  in 
abundance,  and  there  are  very  many  wdiose  loads 
have  been  lightened  by  his  hearty  .sympathy  and 
generous  aid. 
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THOIIAS,    Theodore,   musician,  was   bom   at 
Eseus,  Hanover,  Germany,  Oct.  1,  183.5,  the  son  of 
August  Thomas,  a  violinist.    His  first  musical  in- 
struction was  received  from  his  father,  and  at  the 
age  of  six  he  made  a  successful  public  appearance. 
In  1845  his  family  came  to  the  tlnited  States,  and 
for  two  years  he  played  violin  solos  at   concerts 
in  New  York  city.   In  1S51  he  made  a  trip  through 
the   Southern   States   and   on   his  return   to   New 
York,  he  played  first  violin  in  concert  and  operatic 
performances,  during  the  American  engagements  of 
Jenny  Lind,  Sontag,  Crisi,  Mario  and  others.    He 
was  leading  violinist  under  Arditi,  and  subsequent- 
ly held  the  same  position  in  German  and  Italian 
troupes,    at   times   officiating   as   conductor,   until 
1861,  when  he  withdrew  from  the  theatre.   He  had 
begun  a  series  of  chamber  concerts  in  New  York 
in  1855,  in  connection  with  J.  Mosenthal,  second 
violin ;  Carl  Bergmann,  violincello ;  G.  Matzka,  vio- 
la; F.  Bergner,  flute;  and  William  Mason,  pianist, 
and  these  were  continued  season  by  season  until 
1869.   In  1862  he  became  conductor  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Philharmonic  Society  and  was  its  leader  until 
1891.    His  first  symphony  concerts  were  given  in 
Irving  Hall,  New  York  city  in  1864-65,  and  were 
continued,   except   the   years   1869-72,   until   1878, 
when  he  became   director  of  the  College   of  Music 
in  Cincinnati,  O.  In  the  summer  of  1866,  in  order 
to  secure  the  efficiency  which  only  comes  to  musi- 
cians who   constantly  practice  together,  he  began 
giving   evening   concerts   at   the   Terrace   Garden, 
New  York,  removing  to  the  larger  Central  Part 
garden  in  1868.    In  1869  he  made  his  first  concert 
tour  with  an  orchestra  of  forty  players,  afterward 
increased    to    sixty.     Another   tour   was    made   in 
1883.    The  programmes  during  these  trips,  as  well 
as  in  New  Y'ork,  were  noticeable  for  their  catholic 
nature   and   for  their   great  number  of  novelties. 
The  conductor's  tendencies  were,  moreover,  toward 
the  newer  school,  but  he  did  not  neglect  the  old- 
er, for  he  introduced  to  his  hearers  many  composi- 
tions by  the  acknowledged  masters.    In  the  sum- 
mer of'l876  he  was  musical  director  of  the  Cen- 
tennial   Exposition    in    Philadelphia    and    of    the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893.    In  April, 
1879,  he  was  unanimously  elected  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Society.   Mr.  Thomas  con- 
ducted musical  festivals  at  Cincinnati,  O.  bi-annu- 
ally  for  thirty  years,  from  their  inception  in  1872; 
also  festivals  in  Chicago  in  1882  and  1884 ;   and 
a  great  festival  in  New  York  city  in  1882.    He 
was  musical  director  of  the  American  Opera  com- 
pany, which  opened  in  January,  1886,  and  in  1891 
at  the  request  of  the  guarantors  of  the  Chicago 
Orchestra   became   its  musical   director,   remaining 
with  it  until  his  death,  and  developing  it  until  it 
became  one   of  the  best  orchestras  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Thomas  taaight  the  people  to  love  Beetlioven, 
popularized   Wagner,    and   was   the   first   to   play 
the  works  of  Berlioz,  Saint-Saens,  Dvorak,  Richard 
Strauss,    Tschaikowsky,    and    other    modern    com- 
posers.   He  kept  abreast  of  the  best  and  most  mod- 
ern European  thought,  and  even  in  advance  of  its 
practice.   As  a  maker  of  programs  he  had  scarcely 
any  equal.     He  conducted  with  quietness  and  firm- 
ness, and  insisted   on  perfect  drill  and  discipline 
among  his  men.    He  established  in  this  country  the 
low  pitch  of  the  orchestra,  and  introduced  uniform 
bowing.    Outwardly  stern  and  impassive,  he  had  a 
rare  instinct  of  the  sensuous  beauty,  the  passion, 
and  emotional  significance  of  music.     He  was  in- 
strumental in  educating  the  American  public  highly 
to  esteem  the  orchestra.    He  was  twice  married,  (1) 
in  1864  to  Minna  L.  Rhodes,  of  New  York  and 
(2)  to  Rose  Fay,  of  Chicago.    His  children  were: 


Franz  C,  Hector  W.,  Herman,  Minna,  who  married 
D.  N.  B.  Sturgis,  and  Marian,  who  married  G.  H. 
Carter,  both  of  New  York  city.  Theodore  Thomas 
died  in  Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  4,  1905. 

WICKHAM,  Charles  Preston,  congressman, 
was  born  in  Norwalk,  O.,  Sept.  15,  18.'J6,  son  of 
Frederick  and  Lucy  (Preston)  Wickham,  of  New 
England  stock.  He  received  an  academic  educa- 
tion, was  graduated  at  the  Cincinnati  Law  School, 
and  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858, 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  Norwalk.  He  served 
with  the  55th  Ohio  infantry  through  the  civil  war 
as  private,  lieutenant,  captain,  major,  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, taking  part  in  the  bloodiest  battles 
of  the  war,  from  Gettysburg  through  Resaca  and 
Atlanta  to  Bentonville.  While  a  major  he  received 
a  commission  from  the  president  for  "gallant  and 
meritorious  service  in  the  Carolinas. ' '  Resuming 
his  law  practice  after  the  war,  he  was  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  in  1866  and  1868  and  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  1880  and  1885, 
resigning  in  18S6  to  run  for  congress.  He  was 
elected  a  representative  to  the  50th  and  51st  con- 
gresses. He  was  married,  August,  1860,  to  Emma 
J.,  daughter  of  Frederick  A.  Wildman,  of  Con- 
necticut. His  last  years  were  spent  in  retirement 
in  Norwalk. 

MIAEKS,    Solon,   surgeon,  was  born  in  Stock- 
bridge,  Vt.,  July  27,  1827.     He  was  educated  in 
the  academy  at  Royalton,  Vt.,  and  in  1848  went  to 
Wisconsin.     Soon  after  his  arrival  he  commenced 
the   study    of   medicine   and   was   graduated   from 
Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,   111.     In  1853   he 
opened  an  office  at  Jefferson,  Wis.     In  the  civil 
war  he   was   commissioned    surgeon    of    the    10th 
Wis.    volunteer    infantry.      After    one    month    of 
regimental  service  he  was  detailed  upon  the  staff 
of  Gen.  Sill  as  brigade  surgeon,  and  remained  in 
that    position,    actively    engaged,    until    after    the 
capture  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  in  the  spring  of  1862, 
when  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  military  hos- 
pitals established  at  that  point.     In  the  fall  of 
that  year  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  chief  sur- 
geon  of   Gen.   Rosseau  's   division,   and   held   that 
position   until   the   army   of   the   Cumberland   was 
organized,  when  he  was  made  surgcon-in-chief  of 
the    first    division    of    the    14th    army    corps,   with 
which  command  he  remained  until  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  service.     Being  with  the   army  in 
nearly   every  engagement,   he   gained  wide  experi- 
ence in  that  department  of  the  profession  to  which 
by  natural  inclination  he  was  best  adapted,  and 
to  which  in  subsequent  years  he  devoted  himself, 
making  surgery  a  specialty.     At  the  close  of  the 
war  Dr.  Marks  settled  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where 
he  was  surgeon  of  St.   Mary's  Hospital,   general 
surgeon  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
system  of  railroads   during  1870-1902,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  state  board  of  health  for  a  number  of 
years.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Medical    Society,    of   which    he   was   president    in 
1870;   the  Amer.'-an  Medical  Association;   Ameri- 
can Surgical  Association,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Surgeons.     In  1873  he  traveled 
in  Europe,  visiting  the  hospitals  of  London,  Paris 
and  elsewhere.     Dr.  Marks  contributed  some  valu- 
able  papers  to   medical   literature,   among   them: 
"Treatment  of  Aneurism,  a.-<id  Report  of  Cases," 
' '  Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Skull,  and  Report 
of  Cases,"    "Treatment    of    Ununited    Fractures 
vrith  Report  of  Cases, "  "  Trephining  the  Sternum 
for  Removal  of  a  Foreign  Body  from  the  Anterior 
Mediastinum,  with  the  Report  of  the  Case,"  and 
' '  Mechanical   Treatment   of   Diseases   of  the   Hip 
Joint. ' '    He  died  in  Milwaukee,  Sept.  29,  1914. 
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KELLOGG,  Edward  Henry,  merchant  and 
nianulacturer,  was  Imru  at  Ira,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  1., 
Sept,  1,  l>i2S.  He  is  di'.sceDded  from  Asa  Kelloir.g, 
who  lived  in  Sheffield,  Mass.,  aljouf  1720,  Tnidition 
says  that  the  family  was  originally  Seofeli,  and  that 
being  partisans  e)f  King  James  of  Seolland,  tliey 
came  with  tliat  prinee  to  England,  when  he  ascended 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain  as  James  I.  The  pater- 
nal grandfather  of  Mr,  Kellogg  was  a  native  of 
Sheffield,  Mass,,  who  removed  to  Saratoga  county. 
_  N.  Y.     His  father  wa.sSilas  Kel- 

higg,  a  plain,  unassuming  farmer, 
as  were  his  grandfathers  on  liolh 
si(h's,  hut  all  were  leadiim'  men 
of  sobriety,  sterling  worth  and 
infl\ience  in  the  communities 
where  tlii'v  li\eil  and  died;  and 
their  record  of  respeetahilily 
has  lieeu  admirably  sustained 
through  a  long  line  of  descend- 
ants. His  maternal  grandfather, 
('a]it.  James  Simpson,  who  was 
also  of  Scotch  descent,  was  a 
soldier  hi  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  did  guard  duty  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  j\[i'.  Kellogg  was 
e(biated  at  the  Victory  Academy 
and  the  Quaker  Seminary  at  Ven- 
ice, N,  Y,  He  began  )iis  busine,ss 
career  as  :\  clerk  in  a  store  at  Au- 
burn and  afterward  at  Rochester. 
He  removed  to  N'ew  York  city  in  IHrjl,  and  acce|)ted 
a  jiositioii  as  clerk  in  a  commissiou  house,  in  which  he 
subsequently  became  a  partner.  In  1858  he  com- 
ineneed  the  maurd'acture  and  .sale  of  lubricators, 
using  as  .'I,  b;isis  animal  and  vegetable  oils.  Soon 
after  the  iutroduetioii  '^'i  petroleum  for  illuminating 
purposes  he  saw  the  possibility  of  it  as  a  lubricator, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  discover  these  properties, 
and  after  ex|ierinientiug,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
product  which  has  since  been  recognized  as  the 
standard  for  purity  and  excellence,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  These  experiments  led 
to  till'  adopti(m  of  two  different  combinations, 
classified  as  "  aiiti  -  corrosive  C3'clinder  oil"  and 
"  anti  -  friction  machinery  oil"  which  effected  a 
complete  revolution  in  lubricators,  and  to  a  great 
extent  super.seded  the  use  of  animal  oils  for  this  pur- 
pose, causing  not  oidy  .a  .saving  of  fifty  per  cent,  in 
the  ([uantity  required  to  give  a  cleanly,  cooling  prep- 
aration for  lubricalion.  but  an  equal  savingin  power, 
fuel,  destruction  of  plant,  and  other  injurious  iiifl\i- 
ences  arising  from  defective  Inbiication.  From  the 
begiiming  of  his  experiments  ]\Ir.  Kellogg  aimed  to 
produce  a  liigh-slaiidaol  r.ather  than  a  low-piriced 
lubricatoi-.  believing  that  it  would  jirove  more  eco- 
nomical in  the  end  luid  give  better  satisfaction  to  the 
consumer.  Starting  out  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to 
work  his  way,  he  has,  through  couitesy,  good  judg- 
ment, pnitience,  and  liusiness  ingeiniitv,  brought  his 
productions  deservedly  to  the  front  rank  of  apprecia- 
tion and  demanil,  as  economical,  machinery  and 
troiible,v;i\  ing;  and  I  hey  are  used  lij- the  largest, finest, 
aiid  histi'st  steamships  tiiat  float  the  oceans  and  lakes, 
as  will  as  by  the  most  carefully  critical  among  miners 
and  manufacturers  in  all  de^iartnients  of  locomotion 
and  ]iropulsi..ii.  In  1871!  Mr.  Kellogg  established  a 
braiichliou.se  in  Liverpool,  which  hassincidiecomethe 
distributing  centre  for  all  parts  of  EuiYipe.  The  same 
prinei]ile  lliat  actuated  ,'\[r,  Kellogg  in  the  mannfuc- 
ture  of  the  purest  and  best  (lass  of  goods  has  Liov- 
erned  liim  in  all  his  I  ransaclioiis,  ami  he  is  known  to 
the  business  community  as  a  man  of  the  strielest  in- 
tegrity and  iqirighlness  of  character.  He  has  been 
for  many  years  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  where  he  is 
well  known  and  hiiihly  esteemeil  iii  social  circles, 
and  has  been  for  many  years  an  honored  member  of 


ri,nOO  con- 
Scotch-English  descent, 


the  ^lasonie  Fraternity  and  an  earnest  advocate 
of  the  principles  inculcated  by  the  order.  He  died 
in  New  York  city,  Nov.  19,  1900. 

FREEMAN,  Nathaniel,  member  of  congress 
and  physician,  \\as  born  in  Dennis,  Mass,,  Apr.  8, 
1741.  irle  studied  both  medicine  and  law,  and  be- 
came distinguished  as  a  |ihysiciaii  and  surgeon.  In 
nil.")  he  settled  in  Sandwich,  He  entered  loyally 
into  the  revolution,  commanded  a  regiment  of  mili- 
tia in  the  expedition  to  Rhode  Island,  and  served  as 
brigadier-genera!  of  militia  from  1781  until  1793,  He 
rendered  important  service  in  the  state  legislature, 
and  was  :i  member  of  congress  from  179.J  until  1799. 
For  f  (>rl\-seven  years  he  was  judge  of  prcibate,  and  for 
thirty  years  judge  of  the  common  pleas.  He  was 
noted  tis  an  orator,  and  pubhslied  in  1803  "A  Charge 
to  the  Grand  Jurv  at  Barnstable."  He  died  in  Sand- 
wich Sept.  20,  1827. 

HAWTHORNE,  James  Boardman,  clergy- 
man, was  born  in  Wilcox  county,  Ala,,  May  16, 
1837,  His  father,  Kiddar  Hawthorne,  was  a  planter 
and  Baptist  clergj-man,  who,  in  a  minisliy  of  fifty- 
five  years  is  said"  to  have  baptize(l  over 
vert.s".  The  father  was  of 
the  first  member  of  the 
family  coming  to  America 
about  1750.  Having  re- 
moved from  North  Caro- 
lina in  1817,  he  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  terii- 
tory  of  Alabama,  and 
fought  under  Jackson  in 
the  Seminole  war.  The 
mother  of  James  was  Mar- 
tha Baggett,  of  South  Car- 
olina, .James  attended 
schools  at  Oak  Hill  and 
Camden,  Ala.,  and  .attend- 
ed Howard  (iollege  f(U- 
three  years.  When  eight- 
een years  old  he  began 
the  study  of  law  in  Mo- 
bile, lie  had  professed 
religion  at  sixteen  and 
wished  to   be  a,  minister, 

but  ambitious  friends  jiersuaded  him  out  of  it.  At 
a  great  revival  under  Dr.  Teasdell,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  he  had  a  renewal  of  conviction,  and  gave  tip 
the  law  for  the  ministry.  In  his  twenty-second  year 
he  took  a  theological  course  at  Howaid  College  for 
two  years.  He  was  called  to  the  Broad  Street  Bap- 
tist churcli,  Mobile,  in  1860,  at  twenty-three,  and 
was  piastor  when  the  war  began.  He  enlisted  as  a 
pri^rate  with  fifty  of  his  church  members,  August, 
1861,  becoming  chaplain  of  Hie  24th  Alaliama  regi- 
ment. Ill  health  caused  his  discharge  the  seci  md  year, 
but  after  four  mouths' rest  he  went  back  to  the  army 
as  a  missionary,  preaching  and  nursing  in  the  hos- 
pitals. After  the  war  he  was  called  to  the  Baiitist 
church  at  Selnia,  Ala.,  and  after  serving  in  Balti- 
more, Louisville,  and  New  York  city,  where  he 
preached  in  the  Tabernade  church,  he  went  toMont- 
gomcry,  thence  to  Richmond,  and  finally  to  the  Fir.st 
Baptist  chnrdi  in  .\tlanla,  Ga.,  where  he  has  been 
since  1884.  Dr.  Hawthorne  is  one  of  the  noted 
pnl|iil,  or.-itors,  not  only  of  the  South,  but  of  the 
nation.  Called  to  the  Largest  churches  and  the  best 
pulpits,  lie  draws  immcn.se  congregations.  A  fin- 
ished .scholar,  his  sermons  are  iiowerfuUy  vivid  and 
aflame  with  tlies|)irit  of  practical  religion.  His  min- 
istry in  New  York  was  a  new  era  in  his  preaching, 
under  the  slimulus  of  cosmopolitan  ilvalry  with 
great  minds,  ami  large  libraries  for  equipment.  His 
diction  is  finished  anil  piicturesque,  and  affluent  with 
historical  illustration.  He  has  tieen  an  ardent  tem- 
perance cliani|)ion  and  tin  aggressive  advocate  of 
every  good  cause. 
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BROWN,  John  Jackson,  educator,  was  bom 
at  Ameuia,  Dutchess  Co. ,  N.  Y. ,  Feb.  7,  1820.  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  a  Methodist  miuister  un- 
der John  Weslej'.  Young  Brown  passed  liis  early 
life  in  tlie  country  and  was  under  the  rehgious  intlu- 
en—  -.f  a  pious  family.  lu  1«2S  he  joined  the  East 
Genesee  conference  of  the  Methodist  EpiscoiJal 
church.  He  was  a  man  of  tine  mental  endowments 
which  he  had  cultivated  by  careful  and  continued 
study.  Mr.  Brown  tilleil  pastorates  in  various 
churches  in  western  New  York 
until  1S5T,  when  he  accepted  the 
chair  of  natural  sciences  in  Daus- 
ville  Seminary,  which  position 
he  tilled  for  two  years,  when  he 
Ijecanie  principal  of  the  institu- 
tion and  during  liis  administra- 
tion did  much  toward  rai.sing  the 
standard  of  the  school.  InlsOS 
ilr.  Biciwn  was  called  to  become 
principal  of  the  East  Genesee 
Conference  Seminaiy  at  Ovid, 
N.  Y. ,  and  soon  came  to  be  known 
as  one  of  the  foremost  educators 
of  the  state.  He  had  meanwhile 
continued  liis  studies  in  the  var- 
ious deiiartments  of  natural  sci- 
ence, and  had  become  an  author- 
ity in  optics  and  chemical  analy- 
sis, his  services  as  an  e.xpert  beiu  g 
in  constant  demand;  he  evinced 
great  genius  in  the  invention  and 
manufacture  of  physical  appar.-itus.  In  1865  Mr. 
Brown  accepted  the  chair  of  natural  science  in  the 
Falley  Seminary  at  Fulton,  N.  Y. ,  wliich  he  tilled  until 
1870,  when  he  was  elected  to  tljc  chair  of  chemistry 
and  industrial  mechanics  in  Cornell  University.  He 
soon  attained  high  rank  among  his  associate  profess- 
ors in  this  institution  in  the  scientific  department, 
and  won  the  pseudonjan  of  '"  Cyclopasdia  of  Sci- 
ence." When  Syracuse  University  was  established 
in  1871,  he  was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair 
of  physics  and  chemistry  in  that  institution.  His 
devotion  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  caused 
him  to  sever  his  connection  with  Cornell  and  ac- 
cept the  chair  at  Syracuse.  This  position  he  held 
until  his  death.  In  1889  he  was  made  emeritus  pro- 
fessor and  given  unlimited  leave  of  absence  to  recu- 
perate his  failing  health.  Dr.  Brown  was  for  five 
years  editor  of  "  Humphrey's  .Journal  of  Photogra- 
phy," and  for  eleven  years  editor  (jf  the  scientific 
department  of  the  "Northern  Christian  Advocate." 
Dr.  Brown  contributed  a  number  of  valuable  articles 
to  various  scientific  periodicals.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  a  profound  sci- 
entist and  ardent  investigator,  and  received  the  hon- 
orary degrees  of  A.M.  and  LL.D.  In  1848  he  was 
married  to  Sarah  Wiley,  of  Springwater,  N.  Y.,  a 
lady  of  cidture  and  refinement,  who  was  an  able  as- 
sistant to  him  in  liis  work  as  an  educator.  He  died 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  I't,  1891. 

SCOTT,  Robert  Nicholson,  soldier,  was  born 
at  Winchester,  Franklin  Co.,Tenn.,  .Jan.  31,  1838,  the 
son  of  W.  A.  Scott,  D.D.  He  went  with  his  father 
to  San  Francisco  in  IS.W,  and  was  reading  law  there 
when  he  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  of  the  4th 
infantry  in  .January,  1857.  After  service  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  he  joined  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in 
March,  1861,  and  was  acting  adjutant-general  to  the 
1st  brigade  U.  S.  infantry  with  Casey's  division  and 
elsewhere,  with  an  interval  in  1863-64  as  senior  aide 
to  Gen.  Halleck.  He  became  a  captain  in  Septem- 
ber, 1861,  served  at  the  .siege  of  Yorktown,  was 
wounded  at  Gaines's  Mill,  and  brevetted  major  for 
gallantry  there.  He  was  again  on  Gen.  Halleck 's 
staff  1867-72,  was  then  assigned  to  the  Shattuck 
School  at  Faribault,  Minn.,  as  instructor  in  military 


science,  and  prepared  a  "  Digest  of  the  Military  Laws 
of  the  United  States  "  (1872).  He  had  command  at 
Fort  Ontario,  N.  Y.,  1873-77,  and  after  that  was  .sta- 
tioned at  the  capital  and  had  charge  of  the  publica- 
tion of  war  records,  besides  teniporary  service  in 
1878  with  the  committee  of  congress  cjn  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  array.  He  was  nuide  a  major  in  1H79, 
a  lieutenant-colonel  in  1885,  and  died  at  Washintrtou 
March  5,  1887. 

HICKMAN,  Hamilton  Hilliard,  cotton  manu- 
facturer, was  born  in  Elbert  comity,  Ga. ,  .June  4,  1818. 
His  family  was  of  German  descent.  His  father  was 
Walter  H.  Hickman,  and  his  mother,  ]\[artha  Doo- 
ley,  a  relative  of  the  noted  and  wilty  .Judge  Dooley, 
of  Georgia.  Hamilton  had  an  academic  education, 
and  at  sixteen  years  began  clerking.  In  ly.'ii  he  had 
bought  out  the  whole  concern  and'ran  it  successfully 
up  to  the  war.  In  1867  he  was  elected  ]iresident  and 
treasurer  of  the  Graniteville  cotton  factory  and  is 
now  president  of  that  and  the  Van- 
clu.se  factory,  both  in  South  Caro- 
lina, but  near,  and  having  an  of- 
fice in,  Augusta,  Ga.  Mr.  Hick- 
man was  president  of  the  Bank  of 
Augusta  for  ten  years,  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Sunimer- 
ville  Academy,director  of  the  Gei  )r- 
gia  railroad,  president  of  the  Au- 
gusta Orphan  Asylum,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  jManufactur- 
ers'  Association,  and  has  been  dea- 
con in  the  First  Baptist  church 
forty  years,  and  treasurer  of  tlie 
Hepsibah  Association  twenty-se\'en 
years,  and  trustee  of  the  S(")utheru 
Baptist  Theolfigical  Seminary  at 
Louisville,  Ky.  Mr.  Hickman 
stands  foremost  among  the  ablest 
and  most  successful  cotton-mill 
presidents  of  the  United  States.  His  administra- 
tion of  his  factories  has  been  remarkable.  He 
took  charge  of  the  Graniteville  mill  when  it  was 
run  down,  its  stock  depreciated  and  ;?5U,000  in  debt. 
In  three  years  he  paid  off  the  debt,  appreciated 
the  stock,  improved  the  mill  and  at  the  same  time 
paid  regular  dividend.s.  Out  of  the  profits  he  has 
reduced  the  stock  from  .$716,000  to  |600,000,  and 
built  the  new  Vancluse  mill  at  a  cost  of  $360,000, 
buying  with  it  2,000  acres  of  laud,  besides  doubling 
the  capacity  of  the  Graniteville  mill.  His  administra- 
tion has  been  a  marvel  of  succes.sful  management. 
The  two  mills  employ  715  hands,  have  970  looms  and 
34,500  spindles  and  use  1,000  cotton  bales  a  month. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Soulliern  Cotton  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  as  president,  he  made  a  powerful 
address,  showing  the  great  growth  of  this  industry 
in  ten  years,  from  667,854  spindles  to  2, 130, 823,  claim- 
ing southei-n  labor  to  be  the  liest,  and  endorsing  rec- 
iprocity and  .steamship  sub.sidies.  Mr.  Hicknian  is 
as  much  a  religious  and  commercial  leiiderasa  great 
manufacturer  and  cotton  mill  authority.  His  long 
life  has  been  .stainless  in  ita  private  and  social  excel- 
lence. He  was  married  in  1845  to  Sarah  Whatley, 
and  died  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  Feb.  15,  1904. 

SMYTH,  Thomas  A.,  soldier,  was  born  in  Ire- 
land. He  came  to  America  in  boyhood,  and  became 
a  coachmaker  at  Wilmington,  Del.  Embracing  with 
ardor  the  cause  of  his  adopted  country,  he  raised  a 
company  of  three-months'  men  in  the  spring  of  ISGl, 
served  "with  them  in  Virginia,  became  major  and 
colonel  of  a  Delaware  regiment,  and  rendered  able 
and  gallant  service  through  the  war,  being  promoted 
to  rank  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  1864  for  his 
conduct  at  Cold  Harbor.  While  in  command  of  the  2d 
division  of  the  2d  army  corps,  he  was  wounded  near 
Farmville,  Va.,  Apr.  6,  1865,  and  died  three  days 
later  at  Petersburg. 
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MYNATT,  Pryor  Ir.,  lawyer,  was  born  on  a 
farm  in  Knox  county,  Tenn.,  Sept.  7,  1S29,  son  of 
Joseph  and  Eliza  (Hickle)  Mynatt  and  great- 
grandson  of  Eiehard  Slynatt,  a  native  of  England 
who  eame  to  this  country  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  ami  settled  in  Prince  William  county,  Xa. 
He  was  graduated  at  Marysville  College  in  1849. 
After  teaching  school  in  Tennessee  and  Alabama, 
he  studied  law  in  Kno.x-inlle,  Tenn.,  and  in  the 
Lebanon  Law  School,  and  practiced  at  Jacksboro, 
Tenn.,  until  the  civil  war.  He  enlisted  in  com- 
pany I,  2nd  Tenn.  cavalry  regiment,  became 
eajitain  and  assistant  commissary  in  the  1st  Tenn. 
cavalry  under  Col.  James  E.  Carter  and  was  pro- 
moted to  be  major  in  ISO.'?.  After  the  battle  of 
Eesaca  he  was  assistant  commissary  on  the  staff 
of  Gen.  W.  Y.  C.  Humes,  commanding  the  Humes 
division  of  cavalry,  being  constantly  in  the  field 
and  present  in  many  battles.  The  war  over,  with 
property  confiscated  and  without  money  or  friends, 
he  removed  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  he  built  up  a 
large  practice.  He  was  elected  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1877,  and  was  made  a  state 
leirislator  in  1S7S.  lie  was  counsel  for  the  East 
Tennessee  railroad  system  and  the  Atlanta  and 
Florida  railroad,  and  was  principal  attorney  for 
the  Air  Line  Eailroad  in  a  bond  case  involving 
.$11,000,000,  which  he  won;  he  upheld  the  Georgia 
railroad  cumniission  as  constitutioiuil  in  the  state 
and  federal  courts,  in  a  stubborn  litigation  of  three 
years,  against  the  wealthiest  railroads;  he  main- 
tained the  constitutionality  of  the  Atlanta  prohibi- 
tion law  against  an  army  of  the  ablest  counsel,  and 
he  carried  the  Tumlin  estate  case  of  $7.5,000 
against  the  views  of  his  associates.  A  powerful 
corporation  lawyer,  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  principles  and  mastery  of  pleading. 
He  was  a  Democrat,  and  an  adherent  of  the  Pres- 
byterian sect.  He  was  a  man  of  literary  culture 
and  a  public-spirited  citizen.  Mr.  Mynatt  was 
married,  May  .jl,  1860,  to  Alice,  daughter  of  Maj. 
Campbell  Wallace  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  was 
survived  by  two  children:  Joseph  L.  and  Alice  W. 
Mynatt.  iSe  died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Sept.  2,  1900. 
HTJBNEE,  Charles  William,  author,  was  born 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  16,  18.3.5.  His  parents 
were  German.  He  had  a  public  school  and 
academic  education,  and  his  pious  and  gifted 
mother  trained  him  in  German  classics,  teaching 
him  the  hymns  of  Luther  and  others,  and  the  best 
poems  of  Schiller,  Goethe  and  Jean  Paul,  and  such 
writers,  before  he  was  ten,  imbuing  him  with 
the  poesy  of  their  genius.  He  sijent  several  years 
studying  in  Germany,  and  upon  his  return  in 
1^55,  served  in  mercantile  pursuits  three  years  in 
Missouri  and  Iowa,  traveled  a  year  in  England, 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  taught  school  in  middle 
Tennessee,  and  was  professor  of  music,  in  1S61,  at 
the  Payctteville  (Tenn.)  Female  Academy,  He 
served  through  the  civil  war  in  the  Confederate 
army,  often  contributiug  to  papers  aud  magazines. 
In  1866  he  was  associate  editor  of  the  Selma  (Ala.) 
"Daily  Times,"  in  1867  of  the  Jacksonville  (111.) 
".Tournal;"  then  he  spent  a  year  in  Europe,  and 
finally  located  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1870.  He  was 
editor  of  the  "Georgia  Musical  Eclectic,"  news 
editor  of  the  "Constitution,"  literary  editor  of 
the  "Christian  Index,"  editorially  connected  with 
the  "New  Era,"  "Herald,"  "True  Georgian," 
"Whig,"  "Journal,"  and  the  "American,"  and 
a  prolific  contributor  to  magazines.  He  was  the 
author  of  "Souvenirs  of  Luther"  (1872)  ;  "Wild 
Flowers,"  a  '->ook  of  poems  (1876);  "Cinderella," 
a  lyrical  drama  (1879);  "Modern  Communism" 
(1880) ;  "Poems  and  Essays"  (1881),  and  "Prince 


an.l  Fairy,"  a  IjTical  drama  (1883);  "War  Poets 
of  the  South"  (1896);  "Representative  Southern 
Poets"  (1906);  "Poems"  (1906).  He  married 
Ida  A.  Southworth  in  1865,  who  died  in  1876,  and 
Frances  Whitney  in  1877.  Mr.  Hubner  is  a  genuine 
poet  and  translates  into  his  written  thought  the 
high  finalities  of  his  spirit.  Numbers  of  his  lyrics 
have  been  set  to  music.  He  was  assistant  librarian 
of  the  Young  Men's  Library  Association,  Atlanta, 
1895  to  1900;  sijice  1900  to  date  (1920)  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta. 
In  1909,  during  tlie  Poe  Centennial  Celebration  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  he  received  from  the 
University  the  Poe  memorial  medal  in  recognition 
of  his  poem  written  for  the  occasion.  (Portrait 
op]Kisite  ]iage  14;-!.) 

SHTJLTZ,  Theodore,  Moravian  missionary,  was 
born  at  Gerdauen,  Prussia,  Dec.  17,  1770.  Enter- 
ing the  foreign  missionary  field  of  the  Moravian 
church  in  1799,  and  was  sent  to  Surinam  in  South 
America,  where  he  was  stationed  for  seven  years. 
He  produced  a  harmony  of  th'e  Gospels  in  the 
language  of  the  Arrawak  Indians.  He  held  paro- 
chial charges  in  the  United  States,  and  from  1821 
to  1844  had  the  care  of  the  property  of  the  southern 
district,  with  residence  at  Salem,  N.  C,  where  he 
died   Aug.   4,   1S50. 

SHTJLTZ,  Henry  Augustus,  Moravian  bishop, 
was  born  in  Surinam,  Guiana,  Feb.  7,  1800,  son 
of  Eev.  Theodore  Shultz  (above),  and  after  being 
graduated  at  the  Moravian  Theological  Seminary, 
was  pastor  of  churches  in  his  denomination.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  general  synod  of  the  church, 
which  met  in  Herrnhut,  Saxony,  in  1864,  and  was 
made  a  bishop.    He  died  at  Bethlehem,  Oct.  21,  1885. 

SHEEIDAN,  William  E,.,  actor,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  June  1,  1S?,9.  He  entered  the 
employ  of  a  stationery  establishment  in  1855,  but 
after  two  and  a  half  years  in  this  position  he 
quit  mercantile  pursuits  for  the  stage.  He  made 
his  debut  Mar.  15,  1858,  at  the  Howard  Athe- 
naeum in  Bo.ston,  as  Eobiu,  in  ' '  Town  and  Coun- 
try."  His  next  engagement  was  with  Pike's 
stock  company,  then  playing  at  Pike 's  Opera 
House,  Cincinnati,  O.,  where  he  appeared  in 
heavy  parts  during  the  seasons  1859-60-61.  Join- 
ing the  Sixth  Ohio  Volunteers,  ho  fought  with 
them  through  the  Civil  War  until  severely  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Eesaca  in  1864.  He  rose  to  be 
captain  and  acting  signal  officer.  He  rejoined 
Pike's  company  at  Cincinnati  in  March,  1866,  hav- 
ing already  ap]ieared  at  Niblo's  Garden,  New 
York,  in  1865,  in  Dion  Boucicault's  "Arrah  Na 
Pogue. ' '  He  was  leading  man  at  the  Olympic 
theatre  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  one  season  and  then 
played  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States, 
including  New  York,  Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco.  He 
supported  Edwin  Booth  at  the  Star  Theatre,  New 
York,  for  three  seasons,  pjlaying  among  other 
parts  "Othello,"  to  Booth's  "lago."  Under 
Sheridan's  direction  a  number  of  splendid  Shake- 
.spearian  revivals  were  made  at  the  (Jhestnut  street 
theatre  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  which  he  acted 
the  principal  roles,  but  the  venture  did  not  prove 
a  profitable  one.  In  18S0  he  took  part  in  the 
English  production  of  the  "Danites,"  and  in 
1882  he  visited  Australia,  where  he  was  received 
with  favor.  Upon  his  return  he  was  seen  at  the 
Star  Theatre,  New  York,  as  Louis  XI,  and,  at  the 
close  of  the  engagement  toured  the  United  States, 
in  "Lear,"  "Othello,"  "Merchant  of  Veaiee," 
"Ingomar,"  "A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts" 
and  other  plays.  While  visiting  Australia,  a 
second    time,    a   prosperous    engagement   was   cut 
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short  by  his  death  from  apoplexy.  Sheridan  in 
his  day  was  considered  one  of  America's  greatest 
actors,  although  the  historians  of  the  American 
stage  have  overlooked  him  almost  entirely.  Frank 
Leslie's  Weekly,  Nov.  10,  1883,  said  of  him:  "It 
IS  as  'King  Lear'  that  Sheridan  finds  the  greatest 
scope  for  his  originality  and  force.  He  is  massive, 
powerful,  regal ;  from  the  first  ...  to  the  last  Mr. 
Sheridan  is  master  of  the  situation  and  leaves 
upon  his  auditors  the  final  impression  of  a  noble 
work."  Critics  of  his  day  said  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely successful  in  submerging  his  own  person- 
ality into  the  part  he  was  playing.  He  was  a  man 
of  magnetism  and  force,  and  held  his  audiences 
from  first  to  last.  He  knew  his  Shakespeare  so 
well  that  many  theatregoers  of  his  day  considered 
him  a  better  Shakespearian  scholar  than  Edwin 
Booth.  This  is  no  doubt  an  overestimate  of  his 
ability,  but  the  fact  remains  that  he  was  a  great 
and  intelligent  actor  who  has  passed  from  the 
memory  of  the  American  stage,  leaving  scarcely 
a  name.  He  was  married  (1)  in  September, 
1864,  to  Sarah  E.  Hayes,  of  Boston.  She  was 
drowned  in  Long  Island  Sound  in  1872  and  he  was 
married  (2),  to  Louise  Davenport,  who  was  of 
a  theatrical  family  and  who  appeared  with  him 
as  leading  lady  for  several  years,  notably  as 
"Parthenia,  "  in  "  Ingomar,  "  in  1884.  He  died 
at  Sydney,  Australia,  May  31,  1887. 

LIVINGSTON,  Leonidas  F.,  congressman,  was 
born  in  Newton  county,  Ga.,  Apr.  3,  1832,  sou  of 
Alfred  Livingston,  a  farmer.  His  grandfather,  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent,  settled  in  Georgia  before 
1776,  and  served  in  the  revolutionary  war.  Young 
Livingston    was    a    private    in    Cobb 's    Legion    in 

1861,  and  served  under  Gen.  Bragg,  in  the  West,  in 

1862,  continuing  in  the  service  until  May,  1865. 
He  then  bought  a  farm  from  his  father  and  pur- 
sued that  calling  during  most  of  his  life.  In  1869 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society ;  was  its  vice-presi- 
dent fTom  1871  until  1884,  when  he  was  elected 
president.  In  1874  and  1879  he  was  a  representa- 
tive in  the  state  legislature,  and  in  1882  was  state 
senator.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  state 
alliance  of  Georgia  in  1888,  an  honor  which  was 
again  conferred  upon  him  two  years  later.  In 
1890  he  was  elected  as  representative  to  the  fifty- 
second  congress  and  remained  in  the  national  con- 
gress until  1909,  serving  on  the  committee  on 
appropriations  and  as  chairman  of  the  agricul- 
tural committee.  As  Presbyterian  elder,  he  was 
several  times  a  delegate  to  the  general  assembly, 
making  national  repute  in  a  debate  with  Bev.  S.  K. 
Smoot,  in  St.  Louis,  in  1887.  Col.  Livingston  was 
a  natural  orator,  and  won  success  in  every  arena 
of  speaking — the  hustings,  the  legislative  halls  and 
in  conventions.  As  a  legislator  he  was  the  firm 
and  eloquent  champion  of  the  people,  the  foe  of 
monopolies,  and  the  leader  and  exponent  of  the 
farmers.    He  died  in  Washington,  Feb.   11,  1912. 

WHITNEY,  Myron  William,  singer,  was 
born  in  Ashby,  Mass.,  Sept.  6,  1836,  the  son  of 
William  and  Fanny  (Lincoln)  Whitney.  His  first 
paternal  American  ancestor  was  John  Whitney, 
who  came  from  England  and  settled  in  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  in  June,  1635.  From  him  and  his 
wife  Elinor  the  line  of  descent  is  traced  through 
their  son  John  (born  in  England)  and  his  wife 
Euth  Eeynolds;  their  son  Ben,jamin  and  his  wife 
Abigail  Hagar;  their  son  Ensign  David  and  his 
■wife  Eebecca  Fillebrown;  their  son  Josiah  and 
his  wife  Sarah  Lawrence  and  their  son  Josiah 
and  his  wife  Mary  Barnett,  who  were  the  grand- 
parents   of    the    singer.      Ensign    David    Whitney 


was   one   of   the   original   proprietors   of   land   in 
Pans,  Me.,  in  1736 ;   Josiah  Whitney,  great-grand- 
father of  Myron  Whitney,  served  with  a  Waltham 
company  during  the  Revolution  and  William  Whit- 
ney, father  of  Myron,  was  one  of  the  oldest  resi- 
dents   of    Ashby,    and    for    many    years    led    the 
singing     in     the     Ashby     Congregational     church. 
Myron  N.  Whitney  received  his  first  musical  train- 
ing in  the  village  singing  school,  and  after  study- 
ing   in    the    schools    of    Ashby    went    to    Appleton 
Academy,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.     In  1854  he  went 
to   Boston   and   placed   himself   under   the   tuition 
of  E.  H.  Frost,  a  singing  teacher  of  prominence. 
While  a  pupil  of  Frost  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Tremont    Temple    choir    as    leading    basso.      The 
choir  gave  several  concerts  in  and  around  Boston 
and  in  a  presentation  of  the  "Messiah,"  in  1858 
he  sang  the  solos  "Why  Do  the  Nations  Eage?" 
and  "The  Trumpet  Shall  Sound,"  with  such  suc- 
cess   that    his    popularity   was    firmly    established, 
and  for  eleven  years  thereafter   he   devoted  him- 
self to  concert  singing.     In  1869  he  went  to  Italy 
for   vocal   training   under   Vannucini,    and   was   a 
pupil  of  the  noted  English  teacher  Eandegger,  in 
London.       In     1872     in    company    with     Madame 
Eudersdorf,  he  made  a  concert  tour  through  Eng- 
land,  Scotland,   and  Ireland  in  which  he  was   ac- 
claimed   the    leading    concert    and    oratorio    bass 
soloist.     He  added  to  his  laurels  by  singing  at  Ox- 
ford,   England,    the   arduous   role    of    Polyphemus 
in    Handel's    "Acis    and    Galatea,"    which    was 
written  by  Handel  for  a  bass  voice  of  exceptional 
range.     He  returned  to  America  in  1876  to  appear 
at     the     Centennial    Exposition    in     Philadelphia, 
after  which  he  sang  in  the  great  musical  festivals 
in  the   United  States  and  England,   achieving  his 
greatest    successes     at    the     famous     Birmingham 
(Eng.)    festivals.     He  was  soloist  at   the  concerts 
of   the    Handel   and   Haydn   Society,    Boston ;    the 
New  York  Oratorio   Society;   the  Cincinnati   Fes- 
tivals, and  the  Saengerbund  Festival  in  Cincinnati 
in   1890.      His   operatic   career   began   in    1879    in 
the   all-star   cast   which   produced   "Pinafore"   in 
Boston.    He  was  for  years  leading  basso   of  the 
Boston  Ideal  Opera   Company,   and  the  American 
Opera  Company;   his  most  notable  opera  roles  be- 
ing the   King  in   ' '  Lohengrin, ' '    and   Sarastro   in 
the  ' '  Magic  Flute. ' '  He  appeared  with  such  singers 
as   Patti,    Parepa   Eosa,   Emma   Juch,    Campanini, 
Nilsson,  and  other  leading  singers  of  his  time.    At 
one   time    he   was   soloist   in    Christ    Church,    New 
York  City,  and  he  also  fiUed  a  similar  position  at 
Murra)'  's  Church  in  Boston.    Mr.  Whitney 's  voice 
was    of   the   exceptional   compass   of    nearly   three 
octaves,   and  was   sonorous   and   perfectly  trained. 
He  was  married,  in  1859,  to  Eleanor  Breasha,  of 
Boston,  and  had  three  children :   William  Lincoln, 
Elizabeth  Gertrude  and  Mvron  William,  Jr.     He 
died  at  Sandwich,  Mass.,  Sept.  19,  1910. 

SEiUSEMAN,  Joachim,  Moravian  missionary, 
was  born  in  Hesse  Cassel  about  1710.  He  was 
one  of  tho  early  settlers  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  labored 
among  the  Indians  for  twelve  years,  and  lost 
his  wife  by  their  hands  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  war  in  1755.  His  last  years  were  spent 
in  preaching  to  the  slaves  in  Jamaica,  where  he 
died  in  1772. 

SBTJSEMAN,  Grottlob,  son  of  Joachim  Seuse- 
man,  was  born  in  1742,  followed  in  his  father's 
steps,  and  was  through  life  a  missionary  to  the 
Delaware,  and  other  tribes,  going  as  far  west  as 
Michigan,  and  gaining  much  repute  for  zeal  and 
eloquence.  His  labors  extended  into  Canada,  where 
his  last  years  were  spent.  He  died  at  Fairfield, 
Can.,  JaA.  4,  1808. 
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TINKER,  Cliarles  Almerin,  I'li^ctiician,  was 
bom  at  C'hflsua,  Orani;v  i\>..  Vt.,  Jan.  S,  1S38.  He 
is  descencU'd  fixira  Joliii  Tinker,  one  (if  the  early 
settlers  nf  Windsor.  Conn.  His  grandfather  removed 
to  Vermont  previous  to  tlie  revolution,  and  was  one 
of  the  volunteers  who  went  to  the  defence  of  Ben- 
nington. In  infancy  Charles  was  taken  by  his  par- 
ents to  lliehigan,  where  he  received  a  common- 
school  education.  He  suliscquently  attended  New- 
bury Seminary,  Vermont,  liut,  owing  lo  sickness, 
did  not  comi)lete  liis  eour.se.  Inl852 
he  olitained  a  position  as  clerk  in  the 
post-otticc  .at  Northticld,  where  he 
was  tauaht  the  "Bain"  sv.stem  of 
telegra].iiy  by  J.  Elliott  Smith,  after- 
ward sU|irrintendent  of  the  New 
York  Ci!y  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph. 
In  IH^h)  lie  liecanic  ,an  o])crator  for 
the  Vermont  and  Bostcai  Telegvajih 
Co.,  at  Boston,  and  soon  after  for 
the  Ca|ie  Cod  Co.,  in  the  Jlerchants' 
Exchange.  liaviugae(piii'ed  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  "  Morse  "  sy.stem  after  a 
week's  ])ractice.  He  entered  the 
office  of  the  "C^aton"  lines  in  Chicago, 
January,  1857,  and  became  manager 
of  the  Illinoi.s  and  jMissi.s.sippi  Co.'s 
ofiice  at  Pekiu,  111.  There  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, then  a  practicing  lawyer  in  the 
courts  of  Illinois.  At  j\Ir.  Lincoln's  icipiest,  ]\Ir. 
Tinker  e.x])lained  to  him  the  methods  of  Iclegraphy, 
and  an  intimacy  tluis  licgan,  which  was  resumed 
later  whiai  "Sir.  LiniMihi  w.as  jircsidenl  of  the  United 
States  inid  Mr.  Tinker  w.as  employed  as  telegra]ih 
O]ieratoi-  in  ilic  war  de])arlmcnt  .at  Washington.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  a  frequent  visilor  to  Jlr.  '1'iid.ier's  ohice 
during  llie  war,  and  tirst  rcceiveil  from  him  theiK.-ws 
of  his  I'laioniin.ation  for  Pi'csident,  and  the  nomination 
of  Andi'ew  .lohn.'ion  for  vice-president.  A  word 
uttered  by  ^Ir.  Lincoln  on  this  occasion,  intimaling 
his  prefei'eucc  for  Mr.  H.andin,  was  recalled  in  laler 
years  by  ]\Ir.  Tinker,  and  was  the  iue;uis  of  settling 
an  important  controversy  that  arose  after  Mr.  Llam- 
lin's  death.  In  the  summer  of  18.57  Mr.  Tinker  re- 
tvirned  to  Cljicago,  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad  Co.,  and  two  years 
afterw.ard  that  of  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Rail- 
road Co.,  as  b(.iokkee]ier  anil  oper.alor.  About  the 
same  time  hf  joined  Ihe  ( 'liicago  Light  Guard,  anil 
at  tlie  lireaking  out  of  the  civil  war  was  offered  the 
lieutenant-colonelcy  of  a  regiment,  but  finding  that 
he  could  do  better  service  for  the  government  as 
telegraph  o] lerator,  he  declined  the  offer.  He  entered 
the  U.  S.  military  service  in  the  war  department  at 
Washington,  and  was  almost  immediately  ordered  to 
service  in  Ihe  tield  under  (-!en.  Banks,  and  opened  a 
military  oMice  at  Poolesville,  Md.,  the  day  succeed- 
ing thi'  liallleof  Ball's  Illulf.  He  perforn'ied similar 
scrvicr  unilri-  t-;™.  Wadsworth  at  Upton  Hill, where 
he  was  si-]i'cii'il  as  one  of  eight  operators  to  serve 
under  Gen.  MeClellan  on  Ihe  steamer  C'ommodorc, 
and  .afterward  in  the  army  headquarters  in  front  of 
Yorktown  and  Richmond.  He  was  jiresent  at  the 
evacuation  of  Yorktown,  and  at  the  battle  of  Will- 
ianrsljur'j-,  and  at  Gen.  Hentzelman's  headquarters 
at  Savage  Station  after  the  bailie  of  Fair  CJaks. 
While  at  Ihe  front  he  hist  his  health,  and  returned 
til  Vermont  Later  he  was  appointed  by  Maj.  Eck- 
ert  ci|iher  operator  in  the  war  department  at  Wash- 
ington, wdicre  he  had  as  associates  D  H.  Bates  and 
A.  B.  Chandler.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  wasap- 
piointed  manager  of  the  United  Stales  military  tele- 
graph, a  position  which  he  held  until  its  affairs  were 
settled  and  turned  ovei' lo  the  regular  telegra|ih  com 
panics.  He  tln-n  ^iiecccili-d  D  H  Bales  as  man.-igcr 
of   the   Wi-stern   f'nioii   \Vaslum;lon    ollice,   serving 


therein  until  .January,  1873,  when  he  became  super- 
intendent of  telegrajih  and  general  train  dispatches 
of  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad  at  St.  Albans,  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  lines  of  the  Western  Union  and 
Montreal  telegraph  companies  on  that  rail«'ay  system. 
In  1875  he  ^\■a.s  appointed  general  superintendent  of 
the  Pacitic  division  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tele- 
graph Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago;  l)ut  four 
years  later,  this  company  having  fallen  under  the 
control  of  the  Western  Union  Co.,  he  resigned,  and 
accepted  the  management  of  the  telegrapli  lines  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  C'o.,  as  its  superin- 
tendent. While  holding  this  jiosition  he  became  one 
of  the  incorporators,  with  Jay  Goidd  and  D.  H, 
Bates,  of  the  American  Union  Telegrapli  Co.,  and 
received  from  3Ir.  Gould  a  cheque  for  i|',', .500,000  to 
pay  for  his  subscription  to  its  capiital  slock.  He  was 
als'o.superinteiident  of  a  division  of  that  company.  In 
1881  he  was  appointed  aid  to  Gen.  Eckert,  then  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Western  L^nion  Telegraph  Co., 
and  Feb.  1,  ].88'-2,  was  made  general  superintendent 
of  the  eastern  division,  comprising  all  the  territory 
from  Washington,  D,  C,  north  to  the  Canada  line, 
west  to  the  <  )liio  river,  and  east  to  Cape  Breton.  Mr. 
Tinker  is  vice-president  of  the  American  District 
Telegraph  C!o.,  of  New  York,  and  an  officer  and  di- 
rector in  numerous  other  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies.  He  has  been  for  several  years  prominent 
in  the  religious  and  social  circles  of  Brooklyn,  anfl  was 
for  some  lime  an  officer  and  trustee  of  the  Washing- 
ton avenue  Baptist  church  of  that  city.  He  was  one 
of  the  organizers  and  is  vice-president  of  the  Brook- 
lyn S.'iciety  of  Vermonters,  and  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  Society  of  the  Sons  of  Vermont.  He  was 
married,  in  ls(i:i,  to  Lizzie  A.  Simkins,  of  Ohio, who 
died  ill  Ainil,  1.890,  leaving  three  grown  children, 
two  others  having  died  in  infancy.  He  died  in  Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba,"  Canada,  Mar.  12,  1917. 

LAWSON,  Thomas  Goodwin,  jurist,  was  born 
in  Putnam  county,  Ga.,  May  3,  1835.  His  father,  a 
farmer,  died  during  his  infancy.  Reared  on  a  farm, 
he  alternalely  worked  and  attended  the  common 
schools,  until  he  entered  Mercer  University,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1855.  He  studied  law 
under  Judge  Ebenezer  Starnes, 
ex-justice  of  the  Georgia  su- 
lireme  court,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1856,  in  Augusta, 
Ga, ,  and  located  in  Eatonton, 
in  the  county  of  his  birth,  where 
he  hjis  since  lived.  He  married, 
in  1860,  Mary  F,  Reid.  He  was 
elected  state  representative  in 
1861,  serving  until  1866,  vary- 
ing his  legislative  duty  by  par- 
ticipation as  a  private  soldier  in 
the  war,  having  about  fifteen 
months'  service.  He  was  nr)m- 
inated  for  congre.ss  in  1808,  but 
no  election  was  allowed;  was  a 
member  of  Ihe  state  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1877;  elect- 
ed judge  of  the  superior  court  in  1878  and  1882,  retir- 
ing in  1886,  and  devoting  himself  to  farming;  in  1888 
was  elected  against  his  desire  state  representative, 
and  in  1890  elecled  as  a  democratic  national  represent- 
ative to  the  fifty-second  oongre.ss.  Judge  Lawson, 
during  his  .active  practice,  was  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  successful  lawyers  in  Georgia,  building  up  a 
moderate  fortune,  and  rarely  losing  a  client's  case. 
He  was  a  .strong,  learned  and  laborious  practitioner, 
and  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  bench  graced  the 
ermine  and  won  the  higliest  distinction  as  a  just  and 
aide  judge.  As  a  pui)lic  man  he  has  carried  the 
weiglit  due  to  bis  sound  views  and  exalted  honesty. 
In  1808  he  carried,  in  a  masterly  canvass,  a  repub'li 
can  disti-ict  for  Seymour      As  a  leg.islatoi    he  took  a 
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leading  part  in  all  important  le^slation  enactel 
during  the  fifty-second,  fiftv-third  and  fifty-fourth 
congresses.  At  home  he  had  large  agricultural  in 
terests  and  was  identified  with  many  business  enter- 
prises. He  was  a  trustee  of  Mercer  University, 
and  also  took  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Baptist  church.  He  was  married  Nov.  27,  1860  to 
Mary  Frances,  daughter  of  Edward  Eeid,  of  Eaton- 
ton,  Ga.,  where  he  died  Apr.  16,  1912. 

ROOT,   Josiah.  Goodrich,    manufacturer,  was 
born  in  Piltsfield,  Jlass.,  May  38,  1801.     He  was  de- 
scended  fr(jm  an  old  Northamptonshire  (England) 
family.     His  father  beini;-  a  farmer,  the  boy  worked 
on  the  farm  in  the  intervals  of  attendance  at  the  town 
schools.     A  t  this  period  Pitlstield  was   becoming  a 
home  of   woolen  manufacture, 
looms  for  the  making  of  broad- 
cloth having  been  set  up  there 
in  1804.     .losiah  entered  one  of 
these  mills  and  became  a  master 
workman,  then  started  in  busi- 
ness  tor  himself,  setting  up  a 
small  mill  for  dyeing  and  finish- 
ing goods.      When"  wool-spin- 
ning and  weaving  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  homes  of  the 
people  to  large  establi,shments, 
Mr.  Root  devoted  himself  to  set- 
ting up  machinery  and  starting 
mills  f(jr  other  parties.    In  1833 
he  was  employed  to  set  up  the 
machinery  of  a  new  woolen  mill 
at  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,of  which  he 
became   manager,   operating  it 
with  success  tor  the  next  three 
years.    This  was  the  nucleus  of 
the  extensive  establishment  of  .lames  Roy  &  Co.    In 
1836  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  of  Troy,  the  patroon, 
who  had  been  running  flour  mills,  decided  to  engage, 
instead,  in  woolen  manufacture,  and  built  the  Tivoii 
mills,  engaging  Mr.  Root  as  manager,  a  position  the 
latter  continued  to  hold  until  1839,  when  he  became 
proprietor.    For  sixteen  years  thereafter,  he  was  well 
known  as  a  woolen  manufacturer.    Then  the  city  of 
Albany  purchased  the  control  of  the  water  of  the 
patroon's  creek  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  city 
of  Albany  with  pure  water,  and  this  nece,ssitated  the 
closing  of  his  mills.    He  purchased  the  hosiery  busi- 
ness and  machinery  of  Thomas  Fowler,  at  Cohoes, 
about  the  same  time  and  liecame  the  largest  manu- 
facturer of  knit  underwear  in  the  United  States.    He 
made  many  improvements  in  this  manufacture  by 
the  introduction  of  new  macliineiy,  and  about  18.59 
erected  a  new  and  larger  building,  called  the  Tivoii 
hosiery  mill,  one  of  the  best  ai)pointed  in  the  coun- 
try, and  received  his  sons,  Andrew  .1.  and  Samuel 
G. ,  into  partnership  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  G.  Root 
&  Sons.    In  1869  the  senior  partner  retired,  the  busi 
ne.ss  being  thereafter  continued  under  the  firm  name 
of  J.  G.  Root's  Sons.    Samuel  Gilbert  Root,  the  elder 
son,  was  born  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  .lune  26,  1836,  and 
Andrew  .losiah  Root,  the  j'ounger,  in  Albany,  Jan. 
13,  1834.     Samuel  received  a  good  common-school 
education,  entered  the  woolen  mill  of  his  father  when 
a  boy,  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  business,  thereby  fitting  himself  to  super 
intend  the  mechanical   and  manufacturing  de]iai-t- 
ment,  when  he  became  a  partner.     Andrew  had  the 
advantage  of  a  full  academic  course  and  a  thorough 
business  training  in  Albany      He  accordingly  super 
intended  the  accounts  of  the  firm,  and  .succeeded  his 
father  as  the  executive    manager  of   the  business. 
The  panic  of  18.57  cau.sed  a  general  stoppage  of  the 
cr.ttou  and  hosiery  mills  at  Cohoes,  but  only  for  two 
weeks      In  1874  the  firm  suffered  a  loss  of  nearly 
$300,000.  as  well  as  a  grave  interruption   of  their 
business  by  the  complete  destruction  of  their  mills 
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by  fire.  This  fire  occurred  when  the  operatives, 
abiiut  300  in  number,  were  all  at  W(jrk,  but  fnrtu- 
nately  the  fire  escapes  proved  entirely  adequate,  and 
no  emphye  was  in  any  way  injured.  A  new  build- 
ing was  immediately  erected,  called,  like  its  prede- 
cessor, the  Tivoii  hosiery  mill.  It  was  built  in  the 
most  sub.stantial  maimer,  provided  with  every  rea- 
sonable safeguard  in  ease  of  fire,  and  furnished  with 
all  the  improved  a|jpliaiices  for  heat,  light  and  ven- 
tilation. ,Ian.  1,  187.5,  the  concern  was  reoruanized 
as  a  corporati(ai  under  name  of  the  "  RtKjt  Jlauufac- 
turing  Co."  with  Josiah  G.  Root,  president;  Andrew 
J.  Root,  treasurer  and  general  manager;  Samuel  G. 
Root,  superintendent,  and  George  Waterman,  .Ir., 
secretary.  New  facilities  have  since  been  added 
through  the  purchase  of  the  Mohawk  mill.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  established,  in  1859,  the  bank 
which  is  now  the  National  Bank  of  Cohoes;  he  was 
one  of  the  original  directors  and  afterward  vice- 
president  and  acting  president.  He  enjoyed  in  the 
highest  degree  the  respect  of  the  community  in 
^yhich  he  resided.  In  1881  S.  G.  Root  withdrew 
and  A.  J.  Root  .succeeded  to  the  entire  business. 
The  annual  sales  amount  to  about  $1,000,000.  Josiah 
G.  Root  died  Feb.  2.  1883. 

CARLTON,  Henry  Hull,  congressman  and 
ex-president  of  the  Georgia  senate,  was  born  at 
Athen.s,  Ga  ,  May  14,  183.5.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Georgia  State  University,  and  in  1856  was  graduated 
in  medicine  from  Jefferson  Medical  College.  Phila- 
delphia, and  practiced  until  1873,  except  during  the 
war,  when  he  served  as  lieuten- 
ant, captain,  and  major  of  artil- 
lery, being  repeatedly  and  severe- 
ly wounded.  He  became  a  law- 
yer in  1872.  .stide  representative 
in  1872,  1874  and  1876,  declining 
to  be  speaker  of  the  hou.se  of 
representatives,  preferring  a  po- 
sition on  the  floor,  was  elected 
speaker^™  tern.,  and  chairman  of 
finance  committee;  was  delegate 
to  the  democratic  national  conven 
tion  in  1876:  owner  and  editor  of 
the  Athens  "Banner"  for  several 
years;  city  attorney  for  Athens  in 
1880.  state  senator  and  president 
of  the  senate  in  1884,  1885  and 
1886,  and  national  representa 
five  in  1887  and  1889.  He  de- 
clined re  election  to  the  fifty- 
second  congress,  and  organized  and  is  president  of 
the  Southern  Investment  Co  .  with  the  head  office  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  As  a  physician,  lawyer  and  leg- 
islator. Dr.  Carlton  has  been  a  successful  and  influ- 
ential leader.  He  possesses  consummate  powers  of 
political  management,  is  ardent  and  unyielding  in  his 
convir:tions,  a  hyal  friend  and  ally,  and  a  perilous 
opponent;  courtly  in  his  manners,  and  genial  in 
spirit,  immovable  and  aggressive  in  courage,  he  has 
always  been  a  jiicturcsipie  figure  in  political  con- 
tests. A  polished  and  eloquent  speaker,  he  is  at 
home  in  any  gathering.  With  a  fine  faculty  for 
jiublic  affairs,  and  devotedly  patriotic  and  public- 
.spirited,  he  must  continue  to  be  a  useful  instrumen- 
tality in  Southern  progress. 

BULLOCK,  Stephen,  member  of  congress,  was 
born  in  Massachusetts  about  1735.  He  was  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  and  a  man  of  public  note.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  constitutional  convention  of  the  state,  and 
at  various  times  served  in  both  branches  of  the  state 
legislature  He  was  elected  to  congress  and  held 
his  seat  from  1797  until  1799.  Subsequently  he  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  common  pleas  for  Bristol 
county,  and  afterward  was  a  member  of  the  executive 
council.     He  died  in  his  native  state  in  1816. 
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MILLER,  Thomas,  physician,  Washington, 
D.V.. was  1  lurn  at  P( at  Kuval,  Va. ,  Feb.  1«,  1800.  His 
graudfatht-i-,  .James  Miller,  came  from  ycotland  and 
married  Elizalieth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hoy,  the 
founder  of  Fori  Royal."  His  father,  Thomas  l{oy 
Millei-.  mai-ried  Salh'  Atta\Yay,  daughter  of  Kiehard 
Buekuer,  of  Westmoreland  county,  Va.,  and  removed 
to  Washington  in  1S20,  to  till  a 
_s^^._  go%'erumeut     position     tendered 

him  by  President  ]M<inroe.  The 
snbjec't  of  this  sketch  was  one  of 
tlie  youngest  of  fifteen  children, 
his  e'ldestsister  being  the  wife  of 
t'ol.  Samuel  Lewis,  nephew  of 
Gen.  Washington.  He  obtained 
bis  prepai-Uory  education  at 
lowliu"-   Green   Academy,    Vir- 


Bowling  Green  Academy 
ginia,  and  pursued  a  classical 
course  at  Gonzaga  College,  Wash- 
ington. I).  C.  He  began  his  med- 
ical studies  in  1835  under  ])r. 
Edw;nd  Cutbu.sh,  a  surgeon  in 
the  U.  S.  navy,  and  continued 
them  under  Di'.  Henry  Huntt,  of 
Washington,  who  liad  been  a  sur- 
geon in  the  war  of  1813,  After 
attending  a  course  of  lectures  at 
Columbian  College,  he  entered 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  '.vhere  he  received 
his  medical  degree  in  182'J.  The  same  year  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Washington 
with  earnestness  and  assiduity.  Possessing  a  calm 
and  placid  temperament  and  fine  mental  attainments, 
he  soon  achieved  success  and  took  liigh  rank  as  a 
physician.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  Asiatic 
cholera,  in  1833,  he  was  remarkably  skillful  in 
the  treatment  of  that  disease,  and  was  self-sacri- 
ficing in  bis  devotion  to  its  victims  at  the  Central 
Hospital.  He  gave  evidence  of  great  ability  as  a  sur- 
geon in  1839,  by  successfully  removing,  without  the 
use  of  antesthetics,  a  very  large  tumor  over  the  ju- 
gular vein,  from  the  neck  of  an  aged  person.  From 
that  ti  me  his  professional  skill  Ijecame  widely  known . 
With  si.i;  others  he  organized  the  Washington  Med- 
ical Institute  in  1830.  Pie  was  the  chief  founder  of 
the  Washington  Medical  As.socialion  in  1833;  gave 
ethcicut  aid  in  estahli.shing  the  City  Infirmary  in 
1834,  and  tlie  ho.s]iilal  for  the  ins;ine  a  few  years 
later;  was  one  of  the  corporators  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1838;  the  first 
president  of  the  Pathological  Society  in  1841;  many 
years  president  of  the  board  of  health  and  member 
of  the  city  council,  and  consulting  surgeon  to  Ihe 
Hospital  for  Women,  the  Cliildren's  Hospital  and 
the  government  hospital  for  the  insane.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  section  on  anatomy  and  physiology 
at  the  X.ational  In.stitute;  member  of  the  Columbia 
Institution,  of  the  American  Historical  Society,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  a  regular  attend- 
ant at  tlie  national  .sanitary  quarantine  convention. 
Ha\ing  devoted  special  attention  to  anatomy,  he  "\\-.as 
api)oii]led  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  meilical  de- 
partment of  Colninfiian  University  in  lsi3'.t,  and  filled 
the  chair  with  distinguished  ability  for  twenty  years, 
then  served  as  einei-itiis  professor  and  president  of  the 
medical  faculty  until  his  death.  Dr.  Miller  was  a  mas- 
terful lecturer  and  a  thorough  teacher.  His  medical 
practice  embraced  people  of  all  classes,  among  them 
most  of  the  presidents  from  Harri.son  to  Lincoln, 
a  large  number  of  members  of  foreign  legations,  and 
others  of  the  highest  social  rank  and  of  liberal  for- 
tune. Kind  and  benevolent  by  nature,  be  frequently 
gave  his  services  to  the  hunible,  the  poor  and  the 
needy.  His  commanding  |ireseiice,  equanimity,  gen- 
tleness and  cheerfulness  of  disposilion  secured  for 
him  general  esteem,  endeailug  him  to  liis  associates 
in  his  |irofession  and  to  all  wlio  knew  hiin.    Dr.  Mil- 


ler was  married  .July  30,  1833,  to  Virginia  C,  daugh- 
ter of  Gen.  Walter  Jones,  of  Washington.  Their 
children  were;  Anne  L.,  who  died  in  infancy;  Anna 
Thornton,  wife  of  Stirling  Murray,  Esq.,  of  Lees- 
bun;.  Va. ;  Walter  .Jones  and  Thomas,  who  died  in 
childhood;  Virginia;  Sally  C,  widow  of  Arthur Fen- 
dall,  Esq. ;  Thomas  ,Jesup  Miller,  a  lawyer  in  Wash- 
in"ton,  died  in  1880,  and  Geo.  Richards  Miller,  who 
practiced  medicine  with  great  success  for  two  years 
and  died  in  1873.  Dr.  Thomas  Miller  died  Sept.  30, 
18';3,  and  his  cortege  was  the  largest  of  anjr  private 
funeral  which  had  occurred  uji  to  that  time  in  Wash- 
ington. 

"gILBEET,  Mahlon  Norris,  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  coad,jutor,  of  Minnesota  (1886-1900), 
was  born  at  Laurens,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  23, 
1848,  the  son  of  Norris  and  Lucy  (Todd)  Gilbert. 
His  'great-grandfathers,  on  both  paternal  and 
maternal  sides,  were  revolutionary  soldiers^  The 
family  removed  from  Connecticut  to  New  York  in 
1817.  Malilon  N.  Gilbert  was  educated  at  Fair- 
field Seminary  and  at  Hobart  College,  but  he  had 
to  leave  the  'latter  in  his  sophomore  year  because 
of  pulmonary  trouble.  He  spent  two  years  m 
Florida  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  paying  his 
way  by  teaching.  He  had  charge  of  the  school  of 
the  Good  Sheplierd  at  Ogdcn,  Utah,  a  parish 
school  among  the  Mormons.  In  1873  he  became  a 
candidate  for  religions  orders,  and  entered  the 
Seabury  Divinity  School  at  Faribault,  Minn., 
where  lie  was  graduated  in  1875.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  June,  1875,  by  Bishop  Whipple  and  as- 
signed to  a  large  mission  at  Deer  Lodge,  Mont. 
In  October,  1875,  he  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop 
Tuttle,  and  was  rector  of  St.  James,  Deer  Lodge, 
for  three  years  and  of  St.  Peter  's,  Helena,  Mont., 
for  the  same  period  of  time.  He  was  eminently 
successful  and  yery  popular  in  Montana,  and  his 
name  was  mentioned  for  bishop  of  the  diocese.  In 
1881  he  declined  a  call  from  St.  Mark's,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  but  in  the  same  year  accepted  a 
call  from  Christ  Church,  St.  Paul.  He  restored 
the  prosperity  of  Christ  Church  parish,  and  made 
himself  greatly  beloved  of  his  C(.ngrcg,ation.  In 
1886  when  Bishop  Tuttle  went  to  the  diocese  ot 
Missouri,  Dr.  Gilbert  was  elected  coadjutor  to 
Bishop  Whipple,  and  was  consecrated  on  Oct.  17, 
1886,  in  St.  James'  Church,  Chicago,  111.,  by 
Bishops  Lee,  Bedell,  Whipple,  Coxe,  Doane,  Brewer 
and  Pulison.  Because  of  the  advanced  age  ot 
Bishop  Whipple,  the  chief  care  of  the  diocese 
with  its  schools  and  large  missionary  work  rested 
on  Dr.  Gilbert.  The  diocese  flourished  under  the 
charge  of  Bishop  Gilbert.  He  took  a  deep  and 
personal  interest  in  all  its  affairs,  being  especially 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  missions,  ^and 
he  established  missions  at  White  Bear,  Fort  Snel- 
ling,  Merriam  Park,  and  Randolph  street.  He 
was  a  deputy  at  the  general  convention  held  in 
St.  Paul  in  1886.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.U. 
from  Seabury  Divinity  School  and  from  Hobart 
and  Racine  colleges.  Hobart  gave  him  the  degree 
of  MA  in  ISSO;  Eacine,  Seabury  and  Hobart  gave 
him  the  degree  of  S.T.D.  in  1886,  and  Hobart  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  him  m  1895.  He 
was  the  author  of  numerous  adilresses  and  mis- 
sionary re])orts.  Bishop  Gilbert  was  a  man  whose 
life  was  absolutely  devoted  to  the  service  of  hia 
Maker,  a  service  in  which  he  found  both  his  work 
and  his  recreation.  His  absolute  sincerity  won  him 
respect  among  churchmen  and  laymen  alike,  and  his 
affable  and  charming  manner  won  for  him  a  large 
circle  of  friends.  Bishop  Gilbert  was  married  m 
iS80  to  Fannie  Pieri>ont  Carvill,  of  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  and  he  died  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  March  2, 
1900. 
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SNOW,  Elbridge  Gerry,  underwriter.wasborn 
at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Jan.  23,  1841,  in  tUe  direct 
line  of  de.sceut  from  Richard  Snow,  who  came  to 
New  England  previous  to  1640. 
Ili.s  great- i^iaudfatlier  was  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution. Elbridge  was  educated 
at  Fort  Edward  institute,  Fort 
Edward,  N.  Y.,  and  read  law 
for  a  time  in  un  ottiee  in  Wat- 
erbury. After  a  .short  experi- 
ence in  an  insurance  office  in 
Waterbury,  be  entered  in  18(i'3 
the  New "  York  ottiee  of  the 
Home  insurance  company,  of 
wdiicli  he  became  the  Massa- 
chusetts general  agent  in  1873. 
His  success  in  thi.s'capacity  led 
to  bis  aiipointmeut,  in  April, 
188."),  as  assisiant  .secretarv  in 
the  New  York  office.  Three 
years  later  he  was  electctl  a. 
director  and  vice-president  of 
/  -  T  the  compauv,  which  positions 
/  ■^  he  still  holds  (1895).  He  is  a 
member  of  numerous  ori^ani- 
zatious,  among  them  the  New  York  geological  so- 
ciety and  the  New  Enghmd  societj'. 

DAMROSCH,  Leopold,  musician,  was  born  at 
Pasen,   Pru.ssia,    Oct.   22,   1833.     His   fondness   for 
musi:'  was  earl}^  evident,   but  in  deference  to  his 
parents'   wishes  he   studied   medicine    and    took  a 
physician's  degree  at  Berlin,  in  18,54.     His  education 
as  a  violinist  began  in  1841  and  was  completed  in 
1847,  under  the  guidance  of  Hubert  Ries,  and  Dehn 
and  Biihmer.      He  made  his  first  appearance  as  a 
violin  virtuoso  at  Magdebuig  in  1856.     In  the  same 
year  the  celebrated  Liszt  gave  him  an  engagement  in 
the  Weimar  court  orchestra.    This  master  afterwards 
dedicated  to  his  young  friend,  for 
such   Dainr(jsch   had   become,  bis 
symphonic  poem  entitled  "  Tasso. " 
In   1858   Dr.   Damrosch  was  som- 
monedtodirect  the  Philharmonic  so- 
ciety of  Breslau.and  won  distinction 
in  bringing  out  works  by  Wagner, 
Liszt  and  Berlioz.     In  1860  he  re- 
signed this  position  and  took  several 
Concert  tours  with  Bulowand  Fan- 
sig.    In  1863  he  organized  the  Bres- 
lau  .sj-mphonic  orchestra,  at  whose 
concerts  Liszt  and  AVagner  some- 
times  conducted   the  rendering  of 
their  own  works.     He  also  estab- 
lished  here   a   choral   union,   and 
made   frequent   appearances  as    a 
violinist  in  Leipsic,  Hamburg  and 
elsewhere.    In  1871  he  accepted  the 
call  of  the  Ariim  society  in  New 
York  city  to  become  its  conductor. 
His  first  public  appearance  in  the  United  States  was 
at  Steinway  hall.  May,  1871,  in  the  triple  character 
of  conductor, composer  and  violinist.  He  was  warmly 
welcomed.     In  1873  he  organized  the  Oratorio  So- 
ciety of  New  Yorli,  with  but  twelve  singers.     In  its 
third  concert  in  New  York  its  membership  was  one 
hundred,   and  it  had  the  aid  of  an  orchestra.     In 
1878  he  organized  a  second  body,  the  Symphony  so- 
ciety of  New  York,  whose  prosperity  was  due,  in  a 
large  measure,  to  his  energy,  ability  and  wisdom. 
He  brought  before  the  American  public  very  many 
works    before    unheard    here,     such    as    Berlioz's 
"Damnation  de  Faust"   and   "  Messe  des  Morts," 
Wagner's   "Siegfried"   and    "  Gotterdammerung," 
Rubinstein's   "Tower  of  Babel,"  etc.,  etc.     He  is 
entitled  to  the  honor,  also,  of  having  arranged  and 
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held  the  first  grand  musical  festival  in  New  York. 
He  was  afterwards  chosen,  at  three  days'  notice,  to 
direct  the  fortunes  of  the  Metropolitan  "Opeia  House 
in  New  York  city,  and  on  a  brief  trij)  to  Eurcjpe  en- 
gaged and  brought  to  this  country  a  company  of  Eu- 
ropean ability  which  included  Praulein  Haufstaegel, 
Materna,  Brandt  and  Kraus,with  Herren  Schott,Stau- 
digel,  and  Robinson.  He  opened  the  season  at  the 
Metropolitan  opera  house,  Oct.  17,  1884,  and  estab- 
lished German  opera  in  this  country,  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  Wagnerian  movement,  which 
soon  swept  over  the  larfd.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  Americans  beard  the  operas  of  that  great  com- 
poser, given  with  careful  attention  to  ensemble,  per- 
fection of  detail  in  scenery  and  costumes,  and  finely 
drilled  chorus  and  orchestra.  Dr.  Daniro.scli  .set  the 
standard  liy  which  those  coming  after  him  have  been 
guided.  The  enormous  labor  involved  in  organiz- 
ing this  undertaking,  the  petty  jealousies  and  the 
prejudices  that  had  to  be  overcome,  were  finally 
too  nuich  for  his  strength,  and  near  the  close  of  his 
season,  when  the  performances  had  become  a  verit- 
able triumph  to  his  genius,  he  was  attacked  by  pneu- 
monia, which  caused  his  death.  The  symptoms  of 
Dr.  Damrosch's  last  illness  were  developed  while  he 
was  conducting  arehearsal  of  Verdi's  "  Requiem  " 
with  his  much  beloved  Oiatorio  society.  He  was  a 
man  of  rare  native  musical  powersandot'e,\trememus- 
ical  cultivation,  intensely  devoted  to  the  production 
of  German  composers,  but  not  without  a  catholicity  of 
taste  and  judgment,  which  led  him  to  recognize  nius- 
ical  merit  and  abilitywherever  found;  and  he  therefore 
won  the  esteem  and  regard  of  a  very  wide  circle  of  ad- 
mirers The  degree  of  doctor  of  music  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Columbia  college  (New  York),  in  1880. 
He  married  Helena  von  Heimburg.  a  German  lieder 
songstress,  about  the  year  1857.  Dr.  Damrosch  died 
in  New  Yoi-k  city  Feb.  15,  1885. 

DAMROSCH,  Walter  Johannes,  musician, 
was  born  in  Breslau,  Prussia,  Jan.  30,  1863,  sou  of 
Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  the  eminent  composer 
and  musical  director.  The  son  had  the  advan- 
tage of  an  early  training  in  music  under  the  tutorship 
of  his  father.  He  studied  the  piano  with  Ma.x  Pinner, 
counterpoint  and  harmony  with  Rischbieter  and 
Urspriich,  and  the  mysteries  of  phrasing  and  con- 
ducting from  Hans  Von  Bulow.  When  nineteen 
years  old  he  assisted  his  father  in  the  great  mus- 
ical festival  of  May,  1881,  by  conducting  at  re- 
hearsal several  sections  of  the  large  chorus  in  New 
York  and  Newark,  N.  J.  The  same  year  he  was 
elected  conductor  of  the  Newark  Harmonic  society, 
and  under  his  direction  the  society  attained  a  high 
standard  of  musical  excellence,  and  produced  choral 
works  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  including  Ruben- 
stein's  "  Tower  of  Babel  "  and  Beethoven's  "  Choral 
Fantasia,"  young  Damrosch  himself  playing  the  pia- 
no parts.  During  Dr.  Damrosch's  fatal  illness  (1885), 
the  son  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  conduct  the  Ger 
man  opera  then  in  progress,  and  ujion  his  father'^ 
death  he  assumed  the  directorship  of  the  Metropoli 
tan  opera  house  and  conducted  the  orchestra.  H« 
also  succeeded  to  the  conductorship  of  the  Oratorio 
and  Symphony  societies.  He  took  the  German  Opera 
Company,  the  same  year,  on  a  tour  which  included 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  pro- 
ducing "  Tannhauser,"  "  Lohengrin,"  "  Walkiire," 
"  Prophetjr,"  "  Fidelio,"  and  other  great  works,  and 
met  with  a  success  that  was  phenomenal.     In  March, 

1886,  he  presented  for  the  first  time  in  the  United 
States  Wagner's  "  Parsifal,"  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  that  composer's  operas.  In  Germany, 
during  the  same  year,  he  conducted  some  of  his  fa- 
tlier's  compositions  at  Sondershausen,  Thuringia,  by 
invitation  of  the  Deutsche  Tonkiinotler-verein,  of 
which  Dr.  Franz  Liszt  was  president.     In  January, 

1887,  he  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
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Carl  Goldmark's  opera  "Merlin,"  its  first  presenta- 
tiiiu  iu  the  United  Slates.  As  a  musical  conductor 
5[r.  Dainrosch  has  produced  many  important  novel- 
ties, amonij  them;  Saint  Saen's,  "Samson  and 
Delilah,"  Eugea  D'Alberts' first  symphony,  Berlioz's 
"Requiem"  and  "Damnation  de  Faust,"  all  of 
Beethoven's,  and  several  of  the  Tsohaikowsky  sym- 
phonies. It  was  at  his  personal  reciuest  and  under 
his  auspices  that  Tschaikmvskv  visited  New  Yoj'k 
in  1S91.  Both  he  and  D'Albert  praised  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch's  work,  and  that  most  cap- 
tinus  of  critics.  Dr.  Vou  Bulow, 
was  so  delighted  with  his  pupil's 
eonductinif  of  Grell's  "  Messa 
Siileniis"  that  he  wrote  him  a 
letter  of  the  highest  praise.  In 
Ma>',  1H90,  ilr.  Damrosch  was 
mairied  to  Margaret,  daughter 
of  .Tames  G.  Blaine.  In  the  lec- 
ture field  he  has  been  as  success- 
ful as  with  the  baton,  and  his 
lectures  on  the  "Dramas  of 
Wagner"  have  been  applauded 
in  eveiy  large  city  in  the  United 
States.  He  illustrates  the  purely 
mu.sical  part  of  the  lecture  on 
the  piano,  of  which  instrument 
he  is  the  master.  His  piano  play- 
lug  is  a  delight,  marked  with  ex- 
quisite taste  and  refinement,  his 
accompaniments  being  e.speoially 
.sympathetic  and  graceful.  His  nuisical  memory  is 
prodigious,  being  never  at  a  loss  to  locate  a  theme, 
and  he  plays  innumerable  syuq)honies,  concertos 
and  songs  without  notes.  Tliis  he  has  acquired  by 
\niremitting  study  and  untiring  labor.  His  remark- 
able nuisical  equipment,  his  dominant  will,  com- 
bined with  his  genial  tem|)erameiU.  and  tireless  in- 
dustry, have  made  him  one  of  the  few  great  con- 
ductors of  Ihe  age.  As  a  composer  Mr.  Damrosch 
has  written  an  opera  on  Hawthorne's  "  Scarlet  Let- 
ter," libretto  by  George  Parsons  Lai  hroji,  which  is  the 
first  opera  on  a  stric'tjy  American  theme.  He  has 
also  written  a  number  of  smaller  works. 

DAMROSCH,  Frank,  nuisical  educator,  was 
born  iu  Breslaii,  Germany,  in  bs,")!!,  the  eldest  son  of 
Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  and  Helene  von  Heiinburg. 
His  godfather  was  Lizst,  after  whom  he  was  named 
"Franz."  He  began  studying  the  piano  at  seven, 
and  at  the  age  of  ten  .sang  in  tlie  "  University  Chor- 
us," at  a  performance  of  the  "Creation."  Liz.st, 
Wagner,  Kubenstein,  Carl  Tau.ssig,  .J(Mcliim,  and 
other  great  musicians  were  frequent  visitors  in  his 
home,  and  this  atmosphere  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  the  constant  example  which  his  father 
gave  him,  instilled  in  him  from  the  first  a  deep  and 
abiding  love  of  music  iu  its  highest  and  noblest  form. 
In  lS7i  the  family  followed  Dr.  Danii-<jsch  to  Amer- 
ica, where  he  had  accepted  the  leadership  of  the 
Aiiou  society.  His  sons  were  .sent  to  the  public 
.school,  and  Frank  afterwards  entered  the  College  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  Under  the  impression  that 
his  brother's  talents  overshadowed  him,  he  decided 
to  take  up  a  bu.siness  career,  and  after  a  few  years 
of  this  life  in  New  I'ork,  he  left  in  1879  for  Denver, 
Colo.  There  he  .spent  si.x  years  of  an  active  life  full 
of  experiences.  All  this  time  his  nature  craved  a 
musical  existence.  By  unceasing  efforts  he  organized 
a  musical  society,  made  up  of  wdiatever  material  he 
could  find,  and  from  which  was  developed  the  Den- 
ver chorus  club,  and  after  some  years  he  engaged 
exclusively  in  mu.sical  work.  With  the  chorus  club 
lie  performed  all  the  iirincipal  oratoi-ios.  In  1884  he 
was  made  superintendent  of  music  in  the  imblic 
schools  (if  Denver.  This  appointment  cau.sed  him 
to  make  a  serious  study  of  the  then  exi.stinuMuelhods 


of  sight-singing.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1885, 
he  returneii  to  New  Y'ork  to  share  with  his  brother 
the  responsibilities  which  Dr.  Damrosch  had  left 
them.  He  was  married  in  1888  to  Hetty  Moseuthal. 
He  accepted  the  position  of  chorus  master  of  the 
German  opera,  and  retained  this  until  1891,  when 
German  opera  iu  New  York  came,  for  the  time  being, 
to  an  end.  Such  free  hours  as  were  left  him,  were 
employed  in  teaching  singing,  piano  and  harmony, 
and  in  conducting  various  private  societies  and  iu  in- 
structing elas.ses  in  .sight-singing.  He  was  elected 
conductor  of  the  "Musurgia,"  one  of  the  largest 
male  chorus  clubs  in  New  York.  He  is  conductor 
of  the  "Choral  club,"  New  Y'ork,  and  the  Oratorio 
society  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  organist  of  Ihe  "  Society 
for  Ethical  Culture,"  and  of  the  "Musical  art  society 
of  New  Y'ork,"  (U'ganized  by  him.  For  the  use  of 
his  cla.sses  he  published  a  "  Popular  Method  of  Sight 
Singing,"  which  has  met  with  much  favor.  In  1892 
he  organized  the  People's  singing  classes,  in  which 
he  instructed  about  1,000  working  men  and  women 
in  sight-singing.  These  classes  numbered  in  1894 
about  8,000  members.  All  instruction  is  free,  the 
weekly  dues  of  ten  cents  being  for  the  rent  of  the 
halls  and  current  expenses.  He  is  bringing  into  the 
homes  of  the  poor  the  love  of  all  that  is  highest  and 
noblest,  purifying  not  only  their  lives,  but  their 
children's  children,  making  belter  fathers,  mothers, 
hu.sbands  aud  wives,  and  citizeus.  He  is  a  teacher 
possessing  in  a  rare  degree  the  power  oi"  imparting 
knowledge,  and  of  making  his  pupils  respond  with 
the  best  that  is  in  them. 

LA'WTGN,  Alexander  Robert,  lawyer,  was 
born  iu  St.  Peters'  ParisI),  Beaufort  District,  S.  C, 
N(jv.  4,  1818.  At  .si.xteen  years  of  age  he  entered 
West  Point,  from  wdjich  he  was  graduated  in  1839 
as  2d  lietueuant,  1st  artillery.  Resigning  from  the 
army  iu  .lanuary,  1841,  he  studied  at  the  Harv.aid 
law  schoiil,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Columbia, 
S.  ('.,  in  Di-cember,  1843,  and  settled  in  Savannah, 
Ga.,  .lanuary,  1843.  He  became  president  of  the 
Augusta  and  Savannah  railroad  com])any  in  1849, 
Colonel  of  the  1st  x'olunleer  regiment  of  Georgia  in 
1852,  representative  to  the  legislature  in  18.5.5,  and 
state  senato]-  in  18(10.  He  was  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  Confederate  army,  in  command  of  the  military 
district  of  Georgia  in  18(31,  served  in  Virginia,  .Tune, 
1802,  was  wounded  at  Sharpsburg,  Maryland,  under 
Stonewall  .Tacksori,  aud  W'as  quarter-master  general 
of  the  Confederate  states  from  1863  to  the  enilOf  the 
war.  He  was  again  a  representative  to  the  legisla- 
ture in  1874,  delegate  to  and  vice-president  of  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1877,  and  chairman  of 
its  judicaary  C(]mmittee,  president  of  the  Tilden 
electoral  college  of  Georgia  in  1876,  and  chairman 
of  the  Georgia  delegation  to  the  national  democratic 
conventions  that  nominated  Gen.  Hancock  at  Cin- 
cinnati and  Grover  Cleveland  at  Chicago,  Gen.  Law- 
ton  was  nominated  U.  S.  minister  "to  Russia,  by 
President  Cleveland  in  1885,  but  by  his  own  request 
his  name  was  withdrawn.  President  Cleveland  ap- 
pointed him  U.  S.  minister  to  Austria  Hungary  in 
1887.  Gen.  Lawton  has  been  pre-eminent  as  states- 
man, lawyer,  soldier  and  orator.  He  drafted  and  se- 
cured the  charter  of  the  Atlantic  Gulf  railroad, 
which  united  Georgia  aud  Florida,  aud  was  an  able 
protector  of  American  interests  in  his  diplomatic 
career.  He  has  had  a  large  practice,  and  as  chief 
counsel  for  the  Central  railroad  sy.stem  for  twenty- 
one  years,  has  treated  questions  of  corjjorate  rights 
and  contracts  in  .state  and  national  supreme  courts 
with  jiower.  His  addresses  before  the  Georgia  and 
American  bar  associations,  in  1883  and  1884,  on 
Gen.  R.  K.  Lee,  .at  S/ivannaTi,  in  1H71,  and  in  1885 
to  the  genci'.al  assembly  of  Georgia  on  laying  thecor- 
ner-stone  of  the  new  cajiilol,  were  full  ol'  elo(pience. 
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He  was  a  founder  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, m  1S79,  and  its  fifth  president,  in  1882. 
Lawton  Memorial,  a  hall  for  public  use,  was  erected 
in  Savannah  to  his  memory  by  his  widow.  He 
was  essentially  a  domestic  man  and  his  favorite 
diversion  was  English  literature.  Gen.  Lawton  was 
married  Nov.  5,  1845,  to  Sarah  HiUhouse,  daughter 
of  Adam  Leopold  Alexander,  of  Washington,  Ga., 
and  had  four  children,  Corinne  Elliott,  Louisa 
Frederica,  who  married  Leonard  C.  Mackall,  of 
Baltimore;  Nora,  who  married  Henry  C.  Cunning- 
ham, of  Savannah  and  Alexander  Rudolph  Lawton, 
a  lawyer  and  president  of  the  Central  of  Georgia 
Railway  Co.  He  died  in  Clifton  Springs, 
N.  Y.  July  2,  1896. 

EIPLE.Y,  Chauncey  B.,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
the  Ripley  Hill  Homestead,  South  Coventry,  Tol- 
land Co.,  Conn.,  May  14,  18.3.5,  son  of  Chauncey 
Ripley,  and  gwndson  of  Jeremiah  Ripley,  who 
built  the  Ripley  homestead,  and  was  an '  officer 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  subsequently  coun- 
ty judge.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the 
Connecticut  Literary  Institution,  and  afterward 
entered  the  University  of  Rochester  for  two  years. 
While  pursuing  the  studies  of  his  junior  year,  he 
was  professor  of  mathematics  in  Flushing  Insti- 
tute, Flushing,  L.  I.  He  subsequently  entered 
the  senior  class  of  the  University  at  Lewisburg, 
Pa.,  and  was  graduated  as  honor  man  of  his 
class.  In  1867  the  faculty  of  Lewisburg  selected 
him  to  deliver  the  master 's  oration,  and  at  the 
same  time  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  A.M. 
Mr.  Ripley  entered  the  senior  class  of  the  law 
department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  was  graduated  LL.B.  in  186.5  valedic- 
torian of  his  class.  He  was  at  once  admitt"d  to 
the  bar,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  New  York  city.  While  pursuing  his  studies 
hu  was  also  engaged  in  the  office  of  Prof.  Ben- 
jamin Vaughn  Abbott,  and  assisted  him  in  com- 
piling his  series  of  law  books.  For  many  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  committees  for  awarding 
prizes  and  examrining  candidates  for  diplomas  and 
degrees  at  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  He  quickly  attained  a  high  ^ilace 
in  his  profession,  and  acquired  a  clientage  which 
would  have  heen  sufficient  to  engross  the  entire 
time  and  attention  of  a  less  energetic  man.  But 
being  an  earnest  advocate  of  university  education, 
he  found  opportunity  to  do  much  active  work  in 
that  direction,  and  by  his  encouragement  and  sub- 
stantial assistance  was  the  means  of  giving  many 
young  men  the  advantage  of  a  collegiate  or  pro- 
fessional education.  In  1888  Bueknell  University 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  "for  dis- 
tinguished attainments  in  legal  learning,"  and 
when  the  chapter  of  alumni  of  Sigma  Chi  was 
organized  in  New  York  city  he  was  elected  its 
president.  In  addition  to  his  contributions  to 
legal  literature,  some  valuable  articles  for  the 
leading  periodicals,  and  of  his  numerous  public 
addresses  a  number  have  appeared  in  pamphlet 
form.  Dr.  Ripley  was  married  Oct.  4,  1865,  to 
Cornelia,  daughter  of  Hon.  Gideon  Boss,  of  West- 
field,  N.  J.,  and  died  i«  New  York  city  Nov.  13, 
1893. 

HILI;,  Frank  Pierce,  librarian,  was  born  at 
Concord,  N.  H.,  Aug.  22,  1855,  son  of  Cyrus  and 
Nancy  (Walker)  Hill.  At  the  age  of  seventeen, 
he  entered  Dartmouth,  and  was  graduated  from 
that  institution  with  the  class  of  1876.  He  re- 
turned to  Concord  and  was  employed  by  his  uncle 
in  the  hardware  business,  removing  in  1878  to 
Lowell,  Mass.  In  1881  he  was  elected  librarian 
of  the  city  library,  and  since  that  time  has  con- 


tinued to  follow  the  profession.  He  classified 
and  arranged  the  30,000  volumes  in  the  Lowell 
city  library.  In  18S5  he  was  called  to  the  position 
of  librarian  of  the  public  library  at  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  the  first  free  public  library  in  the  state 
organized  under  the  law  of  1884.  In  1888  he 
resigned  to  become  the  head  of  the  Salem  (Mass.) 
public  library,  but  the  attractions  of  New  Jersey 
were  too  strong  to  permit  him  to  remain  very  long 
outside  her  borders,  and  upon  a  unanimous  call 
of  the  board  of  trustees  he  went  to  Newark,  N.  J., 
in  1889  to  take  charge  of  the  library  there.  Ha 
was  called  to  Brooklyn  in  1901  to  reorganize  the 
public  library  there  which  had  been  established 
in  1897.  In  190.3  the  consolidation  was  effected 
between  the  Brooklyn  public  library  and  the  old 
Brooklyn  library.  At  Paterson,  Salem,  Newark 
and  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  he  had  the  difficult  task 
of  organizing  new  institutions.  In  1917  he  was 
chairman  of  the  American  Library  Association 
War  Finance  Committee  which  raised  $1,800,000 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  books  ami  magazines 
for  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  war  with  Germany, 
at  home  and  abroad;  in  the  following  year  he 
was  made  chairman  of  a  similar  committee  (which 
was  afterwards  joined  with  the  United  War  Work 
Campaign  Fund)  to  raise  $3,500,000  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  1906  Dartmouth  college  conferred  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  upon  Mr.  Hill.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Library  Association, 
of  which  he  was  secretary  during  1891-95,  and 
president  in  1906.  He  was  married  May  17,  1880 
to  Annie  M.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  Wood,  of 
Lowell,  Mass.  Their  children  are:  Nathaniel  W, ; 
Marion  M.,  who  married  Thomas  D.  Bailey;  Robert 
F.;  Frank  P.,  Jr.;  Edith  W.,  who  married  James 
H.  Leighton,  and  Howard  R.  Hill. 

EDMONDS,  Hichard  Hathaway,  editor  and 
publisher,  was  born  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  Oct.  11,  1857, 
son  of  Richard  Henry  and  Mary  Eliza  (Ashley), 
Edmonds,  of  English  descent.  His  father  was  a 
Baptist  minister,  and  died  in  1858,  and  the  widow 
and  her  three  children  moved  from  A'irginia  to 
Baltimore,  Md.,  where  Richard  H.  Edmonds  was 
reared  and  educated.  In  1875  he  secured  a  clerk- 
ship with  "The  Journal  of  Commerce"  Baltimore, 
and  subsequently  became  bookkeeper  and  one  of 
the  editors.  la  1882  he  assisted  in  founding  and 
became  editor  of  the  "Manufacturers  Record," 
Baltimore,  being  associated  with  his  brother, 
William  H.  Edmonds,  until  the  latter  's  death,  in 
1898,  in  the  undertaking.  He  has  been  for  many 
years  its  editor  and  president  of  the  Manufacturers 
Record  Publishing  Co.  It  was  stated  in  the  initial 
number  of  the  "Manufacturers  Record"  that  its 
purpose  was  to  make  known  to  the  world  the 
natural  resources  and  commercial  possibilities  of 
the  South,  and  it  took  as  its  motto :  ' '  The  De- 
velopment of  the  South  means  the  enrichment  of 
the  Nation."  It  has  labored  consistently  for 
permanent,  substantial  progress  of  the  South  and 
has  been  untiring  to  bring  about  a  closer  business 
relationship  between  the  South  and  other  sections 
of  the  country.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  widely 
quoted  industrial  newspaper  in  the  world;  it  is 
more  often  quoted  in  the  congress  than  any  other 
journal.  Mr.  Edmonds  was  an  organizer  and 
director  of  the  International  Trust  Co.,  Baltimore, 
and  the  Alabama  Consolidated  Coal  and  Iron  Co., 
but  in  1911  withdrew  from  all  outside  enterprises 
to  give  his  entire  attention  to  the  ' '  Record, ' '  which 
under  his  management  has  become  one  of  the  fore- 
most industrial  and  financial  journals  in  America. 
He  is  a  charter  member  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  member  of  the  American  Statisti- 
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cal  Association,  National  Institution  of  Social  Sci- 
ences, American  Academy  of  Political  ami  Social 
Seionoe,  American  Association  for  the  Ailvance- 
mcnt  of  Scieni'e  and  National  Geograijhie  Society. 
He  is  author  of  the  followiui;  pamphlets  on  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  South  :  ' '  Facts  About 
the  South,"  "Thirty  Years  of  Southern  Upbuild- 
ing," "The  South:  the  Nation's  Greatest  Asset," 
"The  South 's  Ecdemption  from  Poverty  to 
Prosperity,"  "Training  Southern  Bovs  for'their 
Mighty  Task,"  "The  Old  South  and"  the  New," 
"America's  Amazing  Advance,"  "A  National  In- 
ventory," and  "Sunrise  in  the  South,"  besides 
numerous  newspaper  articles  about  the  South  and 
general  business  conditions.  When  the  European 
war  broke  out,  he  began  a  vigorous  and  aggressive 
campaign  in  the  "Eecord"  to  arouse  America  to 
the  importance  of  preparedness,  warning  her  of  the 
certainty  of  becoming  involved  in  the  war  before 
it  was  ended.  Mr.  Edmonds  was  married  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  July  5,  18S1  to  Addie  Louise, 
daughter  of  Abiather  W.  Field,  a  manufacturer  of 
Baltimore. 

KELLOGG,  Cliarles  "Wliite,  merchant,  wag 
born  at  Bnutus  (now  Sennctt),  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y., 
May  21,  1815,  sou  of  Frederick  and  Tryphena  Ely 
(White)  Kellogg,  grandson  of  Asa  Kellogg,  and 
a  direct  descendcnt  of  Lieut.  Joseph  Kellogg,  one 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Farmingtou,  Coun.,  who 
removed  thence  to  Boston  in  16.59.  After  a  com- 
mon-school education,  he  was  a  clerk  in  Kelloggs- 
ville,  Skaneateles,  Auburn  and  Troy.  He  then 
became  connected  with  Kellogg  &  Co.  (his  uncle 
and  cousins),  who  were  imi.nrters  of  heavy  hard- 
ware, and  commission  merchants  at  Troy,  arid  after 
three  years  was  admitted  to  the  tirm.  In  1S40  he 
married  Demmis  D.  Comstock,  daughter  of  Peter 
Comstock,  kuowu  as  the  ' '  Napoleon  of  the 
North,"  and  became  his  father-in  law's  assistant 
in  many  of  the  numerous  branches  of  business 
and  extensive  public  enterprises  undertaken  and 
accomplished  by  Mr.  Comstock  in  the  development 
of  northern  New  York.  Hemoving  to  New  York 
city  in  ]S51,  he  engaged  in  a  produce  commission 
business  first  under  the  name  of  Fuller  &  Kellogg, 
and_later  in  Ids  own  name  until  the  civil  war.  la 
ISCo  he  started  a  machinery-oil  business,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Kellogg  &  Co.,  and  in  1S(37,  he 
inrniod  a  cop.irtuerahip  with  his  son,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Peter  C.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  dealing  in 
trotting  horses  and  ether  tli-;ruughbrcd  live  stock 
by  auction.  He  died  in  Ern(,klyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1891. 
ESTILL,  Jolm  Eclbrook,  journalist,  was  born 
m  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Oct.  28,  r,40,  son  of  William 
Estill,  a  book-binder  and  printer.  The  house  in 
which  the  suhjcct  of  this  sketch  was  born,  was 
afterwards  the  publication  office  of  the  farmer 
secession  organ,  the  "Charleston  Mercury."  In 
1851,  the  family  removed  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  and 
there  he  began,  at  the  ago  of  ele.en  years,  to  set 
type,  in  the  course  of  time  passing  through  all 
the  gr:idcs  of  a  printing  office.  When  the  Civil 
war  broke  out,  he  early  joined  the  Confederate 
army,  and  was  one  of  the  detachment  of  soldiers 
that  occupied  Fort  Pulaski.  He  afterwards  served 
in  Virginia,  and  was  at  one  time  disabled  by 
wounds.  After  the  war,  he  worked  as  a  journey- 
man printer,  and  in  1807  secured  control  of  the 
well-known  Southern  newspaper,  the  ' '  Savannah 
Morning  News,"  which  he  built  up  to  be  one  of 
the  most  complete  printing  houses  in  the  South. 
He  was  public  spirited  to  the  fullest  extent,  and 
■.  'iS  an  important  factor  in  making  Savannah  the 
■,jadin^  commercial  city  of  that  section.  He  was 
a  county  commissioner,  member   of  the  board  of 


education,  president  of  the  Bethesda  Orphan 
Home,  and  represented  Georgia  on  the  national 
committee  of  the  Eemocratic  party.  He  was  mar- 
ried, and  dieil  in  Savannah   in  1907. 

SMITH,  Nathaniel,  jurist  and  member  of  con- 
gress, was  born  in  Woodbury,  Conn.,  Jan.  0,  1762, 
son  of  Eichard  and  Annis  (Hurd)  Smith,  and 
brother  of  Nathan  Smith  (q.v.)  U.  S.  senator. 
His  father  settled  in  Judea  Society,  Woodbury, 
Conn.,  about  1750.  The  "History  of  Woodbury" 
says  he  probably  came  from  Lyme,  Conn.  Numer- 
ous members  of  the  Smith  family  were  residing 
in  the  adjoining  town  of  Hnddam,  and  judging 
from  the  similarity  of  the  given  names,  Eichard 
Smith  belonged  to  that  branch;  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Nathan  Hurd.  The  son  's  opportuni- 
ties for  schooling  were  meagre,  and  at  an  early 
age  he  was  obliged  to  work  for  his  living.  Both 
he  and  his  brother,  Nathan,  became  traveling  mer- 
chants, peddling  their  wares  all  the  way  from 
Philadelphia  to  northern  Vermont.  On  one  occa- 
sion, it  is  relateil,  they  started  from  Philadelphia 
by  different  routes,  agreeing  to  meet  at  the  court 
house  in  Eutland,  Vt.,  on  a  certain  day.  Nathan- 
iel arrived  first,  and  while  waiting  for  his  brother 
listened  to  the  trial  of  a  suit  in  court.  When 
Nathan  appeared  Nathaniel  told  him  about  the 
case,  saying  it  was  not  well  managed  by  either 
lawyer,  and  declared  his  intention  to  study  law. 
This  was  the  turning  point  in  his  life.  Entering 
the  law  office  of  Judge  Topjdng  Eeeve,  he  made 
rapid  progress  notwithstanding  his  lack  of  edu- 
cation, was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1787  and 
opened  an  office  in  Woodbury.  He  immediately 
rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession.  His  powers 
of  thought  and  elocution  gave  him  almost  un- 
limited dominion  over  his  audience  and  some  of 
his  arguments  were  masterly  foren.sic  efforts.  In 
1789  lie  was  elected  to  the  general  assembly  and 
served  by  re-election  five  terms.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  House  and  took  a  lead- 
ing p)art  in  its  deliberations.  To  him  the  state  of 
Connecticut  was  indebted  for  some  of  the  leading 
measures  of  those  times.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  measures  for  abolishing  slavery,  founding 
the  public-school  system  of  the  state,  and  settling 
the  jaiblic  lands  belonging  to  Connecticut.  In  1795 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  national  con- 
gress, where  he  served  four  years,  declining  a 
second  re-election.  He  particularly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  discussions  in  the  lower  house  re- 
lating to  the  ratilication  of  the  British  treaty. 
On  leaving  congress  he  entered  the  state  senate, 
serving  from  1800  to  May,  1S05.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Connecticut,  filling  tli.at  judicial  otliee 
with  distinguished  ability  and  impartiality.  Many 
of  his  decisions  are  still  the  law  of  the  state.  In 
1814  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  famous 
Hartford  convention,  and  strongly  defended  the 
jiatriotie  purposes  of  its  chief  actors.  He  was  re- 
garded in  his  time  as  one  of  the  intellectual  forces 
of  Connecticut,  distinguished  alike  for  his  genius 
and  integrity  of  character.  He  was  married  Jan. 
20,  1787,  to  Euth,  daughter  of  Noah  Benedict,  and 
had  one  son,  Nathaniel  B.  Smith.  He  died  in 
Woodbury,  Conn.,  Mar.  9,  1822. 

SKINNER,  John  Stuart,  journalist,  was  born 
in  Maryland  Feb.  12,  1788.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1809,  and  practiced  at  Annapolis  until 
181.''.,  after  which  his  residence  was  at  Baltimore, 
where  he  was  postmaster  for  many  years.  Under 
Pres.  Madison  he  was  a  commissioner  in  charge  of 
the  foreign  mails,  1812-14,  and  then  for  a  few 
years  a  purser  in  the  navy.     He  was  the  first  to 
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give  warning  of  the  attack  on  Washington  in 
August,  1814,  by  riding  all  night  after  he  had 
learned  of  the  purpose  of  the  British ;  in  revenge 
they  burned  his  house  on  St.  Leonard's  creek.  He 
was  with  Francis  Scott  Key  at  the  bombardment  of 
Fort  McHenry,  when  "The  Spar  Spangled  Ban- 
ner" was  conceived  and  partly  composed.  In  1S24 
he  entertained  Lafayette,  who  took  his  son  to 
France  and  committed  to  Mr.  Skinner  the  charge 
of  the  American  estates  granted  him  by  U.  S.  Con- 
gress. He  is  memorable  as  the  founder  and  con- 
ductor of  several  of  the  first  journals  in  the  United 
States  devoted  to  the  farming  and  sporting  inter- 
ests among  them  "American  Farmer"  (1819- 
29),  in  which  Jefferson  and  Jackson  took  much  in- 
terest; the  "Turf  Register  and  Sporting  Maga- 
zine" (1829-39);  "The  Farmers'  Library,"  a 
monthly  (1845-48),  and  "The  Plough,  the  Loom, 
and  the  Anvil"  (1848-51).  He  was  also  the  first 
to  organize  county  fairs  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
At  various  times  he  edited  for  publication  in  the 
United  States  a  number  of  standard  foreign  works, 
including  Henry  Stephen 's  ' '  Book  of  the 
Farm'';  Alexander  Petzhold's  "Lectures  on  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry ' ' ;  Albert  T).  Thar  's  ' '  Princi- 
ples of  Agriculture"  in  the  "Farmer's  Library 
and  Monthly  Journal  of  Agrioulture "  (1846-48)  ; 
"  Youatt  on  the  Horse";  "Every  Man  His  Own 
Cattle  Doctor, ' '  and  ' '  Guenon  on  Milch  Cows, ' ' 
and  he  was  the  author  of  "  A  Christmas  Gift  to 
Young  Agriculturists"  (1841);  "Letter  on  Nau- 
tical Education"  (1841),  and  "The  Dog  and  the 
Sportsman"  (1845).  During  1841-45  Mr.  Skin- 
ner was  third  assistant  postmaster-general.  A 
memoir  of  him  by  Ben.  Perley  Poore  appeared  in 
the  "Plough,  Loom  and  Anvil"  in  1S54.  He  left 
a  son,  Frederick  Gustavus  Skinner  (1814-94),  who 
was  active  in  furthering  the  popularity  of  field 
sports.  As  colonel  of  the  1st  Virgginia  infantry 
during  the  civil  war,  Frederick  G.  Skinner  served 
until  disabled  by  wounds,  after  which  he  went  to 
Egypt,  where  he  made  a  study  of  the  field  sports 
of  that  eountrv,  and  upon  his  return  became  field 
editor  of  "Turf,  Field  and  Farm."  He  was  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  the  first  field  trial, 
the  first  bench  show  of  dogs,  and  the  first  inter- 
national gun  trial  that  were  ever  held  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  at  one  time  chief  of  the 
agricultural  bureau  of  the  United  States  Patent 
Ofaee,  and  was  the  author  of  ' '  Elements  of  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry"  from  the  French  (1854). 
John  Stuart  Skinner  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Mar. 
21,   1S51. 

IBWIN,  Jolin  Arthur,  physician,  was  born  at 
Eaheem,  Roscommon,  Ireland,  June  17,  1853,  son 
of  John  Irwin,  who  was  high-sheriff  of  County 
Sligo.  He  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1870 
and  in  1872,  out  of  over  1,000  students,  was  one 
of  twelve  elected  associates  of  the  Obstetrical 
Society  of  Dublin.  He  received  the  degrees  of 
BA  MA.,  M.B.  and  M.D.  from  Trinity  College; 
and  that  of  M.A.  from  Cambridge  University.  In 
his  studies  he  gave  special  attention  to  obstetrics 
and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
England  and  a  licentiate  of  the  Dublin  College  ot 
Physicians,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  London 
Obstetrical  Society.  He  practiced  in  London  and 
Manchester,  England,  until  1882  when  he  removed 
to  New  York  city.  Here  he  soon  took  a  leading 
position  in  the  profession,  and  was  for  ten  years 
physician  to  the  St.  George  Society.  In  188.5  he 
read  a  paper  before  the  New  York  County  Medical 
Society,  entitled  ' '  The  Influence  of  Sea  Voyaging 
upon    the    Genito-Uterine    Functions"    which    at- 


tracted wide-spread  attention  in  profeesional 
circles.  He  was  an  editorial  writer  for  :he  lead- 
ing medical  journals  both  of  this  country  and  in 
England,  among  tliem  the  British  Medical  .lournal, 
the  London  Lancet,  the  New  York  Medical  Record 
and  the  Philadelphia  Medical  News.  As  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Sanitary  Association,  Dr.  Irwin 
rendered  good  services  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health.  When  in  1877  the 
British  Medical  Association  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  New  York,  he,  as  one  of  the  officers  con- 
tributed much  to  its  success.  Dr.  Irwin  was  the 
author  of  "Hydrotherapy  at  Saratoga,"  a  treatise 
on  natural  mineral  waters,  and  of  "Pathology  of 
Sea  Sickness,"  and  of  many  other  articles  and 
papers.  He  was  a  member  of  the  London  Obstet- 
rical Society,  the  British  Medical  Association,  the 
Royal  Chirurgical  Society  of  England,  fellow  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  member  of 
the  British  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. For  a  number  of  years  he  was  president  of 
the  British  Schools  and  Universities  Society.  He 
died  in  New  York  city,  June  1,  1912. 

SKAXS,  John  Henry,  journalist,  was  born  in 
Warren  CO.,  Ga.  He  had  excellent  schooling  at 
Powelton,  and  was  graduated  at  Mercer  Univer- 
sity in  1856.  He  bought  the  "Temperance  Ban- 
ner" published  at  Penfield,  Ga.,  and  in  1858 
moved  it  to  Atlanta,  changing  the  name  to  the 
"Georgia  Literary  and  Temperance  Crusader," 
and  publishing  it  successfully  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bryan,  until  1864,  when  it 
suspended.  During  the  civil  war  he  did  printing 
in  his  Atlanta  job  office  for  Bragg 's  army  and 
for  the  post-office  at  Richmond.  After  the  war 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  law 
successfully  at  Greensboro  for  two  or  three  years. 
He  defeated  Alexander  H.  Stephens  in  the  latter 's 
own  county,  in  a  hard  will  case,  which  brought 
him  a  fee  of  $1,000.  He  taught  school  from  1870 
to  1874,  founding  the  Lee  High  School  at  Greens- 
boro, and  becoming  principal  of  the  Boys'  High 
School  at  Cuthbert.  In  1874  he  started  the 
' '  Sunny  South, ' '  a  literary  weekly  paper  which 
he  conducted  for  many  years  and  sold  to  the 
"Atlanta  Constitution'''  about  1895.  Mr.  Seals 
was  one  of  the  few  journalists  who  was  able  to 
establish  and  maintain  on  a  solid  basis  a  literary 
paper  in  the  South.  Many  literary  ventures  have 
been  started  at  different  points  below  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line,  but  all  have  failed — lack  of  capital, 
of  literary  attractiveness  or  of  reading  constitu- 
ency or  mismanagement  having  proved  their  ruin. 
He  was  characterized  as  genial,  persistent,  inex- 
haustible in  resources,  untiring  in  zeal,  buoyant 
in  the  pride  of  Southern  deed,  and  devoted  to 
Southern  prestige.  He  was  a  forceful  speaker  as 
well  as  a  polished  writer,  and  stirred  up  city 
politics  and  stimulated  healthy  reforms  in  a 
campaign  for  mayor  of  Atlanta  in  1884.  He 
was  married,  in  1857,  to  Mary  E.,  daughter  of 
B.  M.  and  Cynthia  Sanders,  the  latter,  a  famous 
Baptist  preacher  known  as  ' '  Old  Mistress, ' '  who 
was  a  founder  of  Mercer  University.  He  died  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1906. 

SH^^LBY,  John,  physician,  was  born  near 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  24,  1786.  He  served  for  a 
time  as  an  army  surgeon,  and  in  one  of  Gen. 
Jackson's  battles  with  the  Indians  suffered  the 
loss  of  an  eye  and  other  serious  injuries,  but  re- 
covered, and  was  long  eminent  in  his  professioa 
at  Nashville,  where  he  was  also  postmaster  under 
President  Taylor  and  his  successor,  1849-53.  _  A 
medical  college  was  named  after  him.  He  died 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  15,  1859. 
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asking  his  promotion  to  brigadier-general  for  treasurer  of  tlie  seminary  at  a  critical  period  in  its 
"long  and  distinguished  service  and  special  gal-  history,  and  took  an  active  part  in  improving  its 
lantry  at  Resaca,  Atlanta  and  Franklin. ' '  On  finances.  The  late  Dean  Hoffman  of  the  seminary 
Feb.  16,  1865,  Pres.  Lincoln,  made  him  a  brigadier-  "was  for  many  years  his  close  friend  and  co-worker 
general  by  brevet.  He  fought  in  forty-three  in  charitable  and  educational  projects.  He  was 
battles,  was  under  fire  123  days,  and  was  six  times  also  a  trustee  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  the  Sama- 
eomplimented  in  special  orders  for  his  gallant  ritan  Home  for  the  Aged,  and  the  House  of  the 
conduct  in  battle.  After  the  war  he  resumed  his  Good  Shepherd.  For  many  years  lie  was  interested 
journalistic  career  as  editor  of  the  Toleilo  "Daily  in  Assyrian  Christian  work,  serving  as  treasurer 
Commercial,"  at  the  same  time  writing  editorials  both  before  and  after  it  was  merged  into  the  Arme- 
for  the  Cleveland  "Leader."  In  1868  he  was  nian  and  Syrian  relief  committee.  He  was  a  mem- 
elected  secretary  of  state  of  Ohio,  serving  two  ber  of  the  Young  Men 's  Christian  Association,  the 
terms,  during  which  he  organized  the  bureau  of  American  Geographical  Society,  the  New  York 
statistics,  and  in  1872  he  was  elected  to  the  na-  Historical  Society,  the  Archaeological  Society  of 
tional  congress.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  America,  the  American  Numismatic  Society,  and 
purchased  the  Toledo  "Journal"  and  edited  it  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars.  He  was  a  liberal 
for  nine  years  (1875-83).  He  was  a  member  of  contributor  to  the  charities  of  the  Church  of  the 
the  Bepul)lican  jiarty  until  his  election  to  con-  Incarnation,  of  which  he  was  a  mcmlicr.  He  was 
gross,  when  he  became  a  Democrat.  He  was  pro-  married  Jan.  18,  1882,  to  Sophia  Elizabeth,  second 
bate  judge  of  Lucas  county  during  1878-84,  and  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  E.  Montgomery,  tor 
then  edited  the  "News  Demotrat"  of  Canton,  0.,  many  years  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Incarna- 
for  ten  years  (1888-98).  Gen.  Sherwood  is  a  tion,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Sophie  E., 
terse  and  incisive  editorial  writer.  He  is  also  the  wife  of  Barrett  P.  Tyler,  and  Helen  M.,  wife  of 
author  of  a  number  of  poems  mostly  in  a  humor-  Thomas  Ellis  Brown,  Jr.,  and  four  sons,  Wood- 
ous  vein.  He  was  sent  to  congress  again  in  1906,  bury  G.,  Jr.,  Montgomery,  John  and  Dudley  Lang- 
and   has  served  by  re-election   continuously  to   the  don.     Mr.  Langdon  was  a  man  of  many  intellectual 


present  time  (1919).  He  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  invalid  pensions,  and  is  the  author  of 
the  Sherwood  doUar-a-day  pension  law,  passed  May 
11.  1912,  which  provides  for  a  sliding  scale  of  pen- 
sions according  to  the  period  of  service  and  age 
of  the  pensioner,  from  $13.00  to  $30.00  per  month. 
He  was  married  Sept.  1,  1859,  to  Katherine  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Judge  James  Brownlee  of 
Poland,  O.  Mrs.  Sherwood  (1841-1914),  was  a 
journalist    and    the    author    of    "Camp    Fire    and 


attainments  and  great  personal  charm;  he  was  un- 
tiring in  his  philanthropic  efforts,  and  the  good  he 
did  to  the  poor  and  needy  is  incalculable.  He  died 
in  New  York  City,  April  20,  1919. 

CRANE^  'William  Henry,  actor,  was  born  at 
Leicester,  Mass.,  Apr.  30,  1845,  son  of  Amaziah 
Brito  and  Mary  Sophia  (Masters)  Crane.  His 
father  soon  after  moved  to  Boston  and  became  a 
well-known  business  man  in  the  South  End.  The 
son  was  graduated  at  the  Old  Brimmer  School  at 


Memorial  Poems";    and  was  the  second  president    the  age  of  sixteen.     His  first  connection  with  the 
of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps.  Their  children  were:     stage  was  with  the  Holman  Opera  company,  a  chil 


Kate,   wife    of    Samuel   H^    Roberts    of    Chicago 
James   B.,   a  journalist,   and   Eleanor   Kate   Sher- 
wood. 

LANGDON,  "Woodbury  Gersdorf,   philanthro 


dren's  troupe,  which  was  very  popular  at  the  time, 
and  his  professional  debut  was  made  in  Iltica, 
N.  Y.,  July  13,  1863,  as  the  notary  in  "The 
Daughter   of   the  Regiment."      He   remained   with 


pist    was   born  in   New  York   City,   April  9,   1849,    the    Holman    company    for    seven    years,    first    as 
son' of    Woodbury    and    Helen    Colford     (Jones)     basso   and   then   as   comedian,   playing   such   parts 
Langdon.      The    founder    of    this   branch     of     the    as  Beppo  in  "Pra  Diavolo,"  Mephisto  in  "Faust," 
Langdon' family  in  America  was  Tobias  Langdon,    Hugh  Challoner  in  "Ours,"  and  Dr.  Dalcomara  in 
who  came  over  from  England  in  1664  and  settled    the  "Elixir  of  Love."     After  leaving  the  Holmans, 
in  Portsmouth,  N.   H.,  and  there  have  been  illus-    he  was  for  four  years  leading  comedian  with  the 
trious  representatives  in  every  succeeding  genera-    Alice  Oates   Opera   company    (appearing   in    "Fra 
tion      Tobias  Langdon 's  wife  was  Elizabeth  Sher-    Diavolo,"  "The  Flower  Girl  of  Paris,"  "The  Grand 
buriie    and  the  line   of   descent  is   traced   through    Duchess,"   "Bohemian   Girl,"   "La   Fille   du   Mme. 
their   son    Capt    Tobias,  who   married  Mary  Hub-    Augot,"   and  many  other   light  operas),   and  then 
bard-    their    son   John,   who   married    Mary   Hall;    created   the   part   of   Le   Blanc,   in    "Evangeline." 
their' son   Woodbury,  an   eminent    jurist    of    New    In  1874  he  entered  the  "legitimate"  as  a  member 
Hampshire    who    married   Sarah   Sherburne;    their    of  the  stock  company  playing  at  Hooley's  theatre 
son  Walter'  who  married  Dorothea  Astor,  daughter    in    Chicago,    appearing    in    "Married    Life,"    and 
of  John   Jacob  Astor,  and  was  the  grandfather  of    "The  Rough  Diamond,"  as  Hector  Plaeide  m  "Led 
Woodbury   G    Langdon,   the   subject.      His   father    Astray,"    Meddle    in   "London    Assurance,"    Tern- 
was  an  artist  of  local  fame,   whose  pictures  were    pleton  Jitt  in   "Divorce,"   Mr.   Crux   m   "School, 
several  times  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon  prior  to    Aminadab   Sleek   in   "The   Serious   Family,      and 
his  death  in  1867.     Mr.  Langdon  was  educated  in    Tom  Tack  in  "Time  Tries  AU."     He  visited  San 
France  and  Switzerland,  his  parents  intending  him    Francisco  with  the  Hooley  company  in  1875,  where 
to    follow    his    father's    profession,    but   upon    his    he   remained  one   year.      The   extraordinary   popu- 
return  to  the  United   States  he  became  interested    larity  of  the  comedian  on  the  western  coast  found 
in   various   philanthropic   organizations,   which   ab-    vent   on   the    announcement   of   his   return   to   the 
sorbed  a  large  part  of  his  time.     He  was  elected  a    East.     A  benefit  was  tendered  in  January,   18/6, 
trustee  of   the   Sheltering  Arms   Home  for  Little    at   the   Metropolitan   Theatre  in   Sacramento,   the 
Children  in  1872    and  served  as  its  treasurer   for    governor    and    many    members    of    the    legislature 
more  than  fifteen  years.     He  was  a  trustee  of  the    being  present.     He  made  his  first  appearance  m 
Hospital  and  House  of  Rest  for  Consumptives  in    New  York  city  in  1876,  at  Niblo 's  Theatre.    Later 
Inwood,  later   becoming  its  president,   and  under    in  the  same  year    by   his  impersonation   of  Dick 
his    direction    it    was    made    an    ideal    home    for    Swiveller  to  the  Marchioness  of  Lotta,  at  the  Park 
catients  of  all  ages  and  faiths.     In  1880  he  was    Theatre,  he  won  distinct  recognition  as  a  comedian 
elected  trustee  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary    of  exceptional  talent.     It  was  during  this  period 
of   the   Protestant   Episcopal   Church;    he   became   that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  btuart  Kobson 
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(q.T.),  -tvhich  resulted  in  the  two  actors  appearing    ton  and  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  and  Newark,  N   J. 


together  in  "Our  Boarding  House"  at  the  Park 
Theatre,  New  York,  Oct.  11,  1877,  and  later  in 
Boucicault's  "Forbidden  Fruit."  At  the  close 
of  their  engagement  at  the  Park,  they  formed  a 
partnership  which  remained  unbroken  for  twelve 
years.  In  1889,  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  St. 
Louis,  he  produced  "The  Senator,"  a  play  writ- 
ten for  him  by  David  D.  Lloyd.  In  the  creation 
of  the  principal  role,  depicting  a  droll  Western 
senator  of  shrewdness,  energy  and  generous  im- 
pulses, he  achieved  the  greatest  success  of  his  pro- 
fessional career,  and  he  appeared  in  it  throughout 
the  country  for  a  number  of  years.  The  charac- 
ter was  a  personification,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
of  Sen.  Preston  B.  Plumb  of  Kansas.  Since  then 
he  has  been  seen  in  the  following  plays:  "On 
Probation"  (1890);  "For  Money"  (1892);  "The 
American     Minister"      (1892);     "Brother     John" 


studied  at  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Harvard,  in 
1S54,  and  at  Georgia  Augusta  University.  In 
18.5,!;  he  went  to  Earo|ie,  studied  chemistry  and 
mineralogy  one  year  at  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen,  and  mining  engineering  for  two  years  at 
the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Freiburg,  baxony. 
After  traveling  in  France  and  England  he  returned 
to  New  York  late  in  18.58,  and  in  1859  was  sent 
by  W.  H.  Webb,  of  New  York,  to  explore  certain 
coral  islands  in  the  Pacific,  in  search  of  phos- 
jdiate  deposits.  He  spent  nearly  three  years  in 
tlie  search  among  the  South  Sea  Islands.  In 
1802  he  visited  Port  Royal  harbor,  and  remained 
there  until  June  3,  186.3,  serving,  by  appointment 
of  Adni.  Dupont,  as  judge-advocate  in  the  U.  S. 
naval  courts  martial  of  the  South  Atlantic  block- 
ading squadron.  During  1863-66  he  was  mana- 
ger   of    cop]ier    mines    at    Calumet,    Mich.,    in    the 


(1893)'  "The  Pacific  Mail"  ('l893)  ;  "The  Merry  Lake  Superior  region.  In  1865  he  was  appointed 
—  ■■  •  — ■  "- -  ■  T,  ,,  ,,  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  but  was  prevented  by  other 
engagements  from  accepting  the  position.  He 
visited  some  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  in  1866 
to  examine  phosphate  deposits,  and  in  1867  be- 
came first  assistant  geologist  of  the  U.  S.  geologi- 
cal exploration  of  the  fortieth  parallel,  under 
Clarence  King.  He  spent  three  years  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  mines  and  mining  of  that  field, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  volume  three  of  the  re- 
port of  that  exploration,  entitled  ' '  Mining  In- 
dustry, ' '  in  1870.  After  a  second  visit  to  Eng- 
land in  1871,  Mr.  Hague  became  a  resident  of 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  engaging  as  consulting  engi- 
neer and  professional  adviser  in  mining  oi)era- 
tions.  In  that  capacity  he  visited  most  of  the 
important  mining  districts  in  the  states  and  terri- 
tories west  of  the  Missouri,  including  some  in 
Mexico.  He  was  one  of  the  U.  S.  commissioners 
to  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1878  and,  having 
served  in  that  capacity  and  as  an  international 
juror,  he  prepared,  with  the  co-operation  of  Prof. 
George  P.  Becker,  a  report  on  the  mining  in- 
dustries  represented   at  the   exposition   which   was 


Wives  of  Windsor"  (1894)  ;  "His  Wife's  Father," 
(1x95);  "The  Governor  of  Kentucky"  (1896); 
"The  Fool  of  Fortune"  (1S96)  ;  an  "all  star" 
cast  of  "The  Rivals"  (1896)  ;  "A  Virginia  Court- 
ship" (1897);  "His  Last  Appearance"  (1897); 
"His  Honor  the  Mayor"  (1898);  and  "Worth  a 
Million"  (1898).  Many  of  these  were  more  than 
moderately  successful;  a  few  were  absolute  fail- 
ures. Not  till  Dec.  5,  1898,  at  New  York  did  Mr. 
Crane  find  a  vehicle  comparable  to  his  old-time 
successes.  This  was  "The  Head  of  the  Family," 
which  proviiled  him  with  the  most  likeable  char- 
acter he  had  had  since  "The  Senator."  Later 
productions  were:  "Peter  Stuyvesant,"  (1899); 
"A  Rich  Man's  Son"  (1899);  "David  Harum" 
(1900);  "The  Spenders"  (1903);  "Business  Is 
Business"  (1904)  ;  "An  American  Lord"  (1905)  ; 
"The  Price  of  Money"  (1906);  "She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,"  "Father  and  the  Boys,"  (1907-08),  and 
"U.  S.  Minister  Bedloe,"  (1910).  He  then  as- 
sumed tlie  directorship  of  the  Garrick  Theatre, 
New  York.  On  Nov.  27,  1911,  he  created  Chris- 
topher Larkin  in  "The  Senator  Keeps  House," 
during    1912   revised   "The   Fool   of   Fortune,"   in 


1913-15  appeared  as  Nicholas  Vanalstyne  in  "The    published   by   the   U.   S.   government.      After   1879 


New  Henrietta,"  re-written  by  Winchell  Smith 
and  Victor  Mapes,  and  in  1917  brought  out  "The 
Happy  Stranger''  in  San  Francisco.  In  his  voca- 
tion Mr.  Crane  stood  forward  as  one  of  the  most 
genial  and  unctuous  piersonalitics  of  his  day.  He  be- 
longed to  that  old  school  of  comedians  that  was 
not  always  exacting  in  regard  to  the  thing  "set 
down  for  them,"  but  occasionally  took  liberties 
with  an  author  's  text.  His  popularity  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  in  his  mingling  of 
shrewdness,  firmness  and  kindliness  he  so  well 
represented  a  manly  ideal  of  America.  His  vogue 
was  repeatedly  likened  to  that  of  Joseph  Jefferson, 
though  the  two  men  were  nevertheless  dispjarate 
individualities.  Most  clearly  is  this  shown  in  a 
comparison  of  the  stage  figures  with  which  each 
was  so  long  associated;  for  while  Jefferson's  "Rip  Conn. 
Van  Winkle"  was  a  poetic  creation,  well  outside  ^'-'"8 
of  the  artist's  own  personality,  Mr.  Crane's  Sena- 
tor Hannibal  Rivers  partakes  so  much  of  himself 
that,  it  has  been  well  said,  he  is  exactly  what  Mr. 
Crane  would  be  were  that  gentleman  senator  in- 
stead of  an  acto-.  He  was  married  Nov.  6,  1870, 
to  Ella  C.  Myers,  of  Utica,  N.  Y 


he  resided  in  New  York,  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  and  in  directing  mining  enter- 
prises in  the  west  in  which  he  was  interested.  Be- 
sides the  two  books  already  mentioned,  he  was 
editor  and  part  author  of  "Clarence  King, 
Memoirs,"  (1904),  and  of  numerous  contributions 
to  periodical  literature.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  American  Geograpihical  Society,  American 
Numismatic  Society,  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  American  Institute  of  Mining  En- 
gineers, New  York  Historical  Society,  St.  Andrew's 
Society  and  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  He  was  married  in 
April,  1872,  to  Mary  Ward  Foote,  of  Guilford, 
He    died    in    Stockbridge,    Mass.,    Aug.    4, 


BYFORD,  Henry  Turman,  physician,  was 
born  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  Nov.  12,  1853,  son  of 
William  Heath  and  Mary  Anne  (Holland)  Byford. 
His  father  (q.  v.)  was  an  eminent  gynecologist 
and  obstetrician.  He  was  educated  in  the  high 
school  of  Berlin,  and  matriculated  in  the  old  Chi- 


HAGTJE,  James  Duncan,  mining  engineer  and    cago    University,   but   later   entered   the   Scientific 


geologist,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  24, 
1830,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  William  and  Mary  Bowditch 
(Moriarity)  Hague  and  a  descendant  of  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Hague,  a  celebrated  Baptist  clergyman,  of 
Yorkshire,   England.     He  attended  school  at   Bos- 


School  at  Easthampton,  Mass.,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1870.  In  college  he  exhibited  a 
marked  preference  for  the  sciences.  In  1870  he 
entered  the  Chicago  Medical  College  (Northwest- 
ern   University),    in    which    his    father    was    pre 
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fessor,  and  was  qualified  for  graduation  at  the 
early  age  of  nineteen  years.  Then  he  studied  the 
subjects  of  the  middle  and  senior  years  together, 
and  by  a  competitive  examination  won  the  position 
of  interne  in  Mercy  Hospital.  As  his  senior  course 
was  not  completed,  he  attended  lectures 
while  filling  the  duties  of  his  hospital  position. 
His  brother,  also  a  physician,  then  became  ill  and 
he  abandoned  his  other  duties  to  accompany  him 
to  Louisiana,  ■whence  he  returned  too  late  to  join 
his  class  in  the  graduating  exercises,  but  he  was 
graduated  upon  the  strength  of  his  previous  ex- 
amination and  excellent  class  record.  After  a 
year  in  Denver,  Colo.,  Dr.  Byford  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Chicago.  He  revisited 
Europe  in  1879  for  further  study,  making  a  spe- 
cialty of  diseases  of  women,  and  on  his  return 
began  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  gynecology 
and  abdominal  surgery.  He  was  professor  of 
clinical  gynecology  in  the  Women's  Medical  Col- 
lege (Northwestern  University),  189.5-1900;  sur- 
geon to  the  Woman's  Hospital  of  Chicago,  1882- 
1908,  and  president  of  that  institution,  1890-1908, 
when  it  was  closed  because  of  the  lack  of  funds 
for  a  new  building;  gynecologist  to  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  1885-92;  lecturer  on  obstetrics  at  Rush 
Medical  College,  1889,  and  professor  of  gynecology 
and  clinical  gynecology  in  the  University  of 
Illinois,  1892-1914,  and  he  is  now  professor  of 
gynecology  in  the  Chicago  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School.  Dr.  Byford 's  record  as  a  surgeon  is  a 
notable  one.  He  developed  the  method  of  vaginal 
fixation  and  drainage  of  the  stump  in  vaginal 
hysterectomy  (a  transitional  method)  ;  revived 
vaginal  oophorectomy  in  America  in  1888;  was  {he 
first  in  the  United  States,  in  1887,  to  shorten  the 
sacro-uterine  ligaments  for  retroversion  of  the 
uterus;  was  the  first,  in  1888,  to  advocate  the 
removal  of  lateral  strips  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  for  cystocele.  In  1885 
he  wrote  a  paper  advocating  the  preservation  of 
the  foetal  membranes  until  they  protruded  from  the 
vulva.  In  surgical  instruments  he  devised  a  broad 
ligament  forceps  for  use  in  vaginal  hysterectomy; 
a  hysterectomy  clamp  for  vaginal  fixation  of  the 
Btump;  the  uterine  curette;  a  uterine  scarificator 
with  bayonet  point;  uterine  repositor  to  fit  on  the 
finger;  a  probe-pointed  fascia  scissors;  self -retain- 
ing drainage  tubes  for  pelvic  abscesses  discharg- 
ing into  the  rectum  and  vagina;  flexible,  graded 
uterine  dilators,  etc.  He  is  the  author  of  "Dis- 
eases of  Woman, ' '  with  William  H.  Byford,  fourth 
edition  (1888),  and  "Manual  of  Gynecology" 
(1895);  co-author  of  "American  Textbook  of 
Gynecology"  (1894)  and  of  Keating  &  Coe's 
"Clinical  Gynecology"  (1895).  He  is  also  the 
author  of  "To  Panama  and  Back"  (1908),  a 
record  of  an  excursion  to  Panama  before  the 
canal  was  completed.  In  1911  Dr.  Byford  became 
first  lieutenant  of  the  medical  reserve  corps  of 
the  U.  S.  army.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Authors' 
Club  (London),  Chicago  Literary  Club,  Univer- 
sity Club,  Chicago  Athletic  Club;  founding  mem- 
ber of  International  Congress  of  Gynecology  and 
Obstetrics  (honorary  president,  1896)  ;  member  of 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  American  Gyne- 
cological Society,  Southern  Surgical  and  Gyne- 
cological Society,  Western  Surgical  Association, 
American  Medical  Association,  Chicago  Gyne- 
cological Society  (president,  1889)  ;  Illinois  St^te 
Medical  Society  and  Chicago  Medical  Society.  His 
favorite  pursuits  are  water-color  painting  and 
literature.  Dr.  Byford  was  married,  Nov.  9,  1882, 
to  Lucy,  daughter  of  Frederick  Sylvester  Larned, 
of  Chicago,  and  their  children  were:     Genevieve, 


wife  of  Charles  Roberts;  Mary  Larned    (deceased). 
Heath  Turmau  and  William  Holland  Byford. 

BOGUE,  George  Marquis,  real  estate  broker, 
was  born  at  Norfolk,  St.  Lawrence  CO.,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  21,  1S42,  son  of  Warren  Steuben  and  Sallie 
(Underwood)  Bogue,  both  of  New  England  ances- 
try. At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the 
freight  office  of  the  Merchants'  Despatch  East 
Freight  Line  in  Chicago,  111.  He  resigned  his 
position  there  for  one  in  the  land  department  of 
the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  and  in  1S67  he  became 
connected  with  the  real  estate  firm  of  which  he 
was  a  senior  member.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  in  Cook  county, 
1872-74,  a  member  of  the  Illinois  legislature, 
1875-76,  a  delegate  to  the  national  Republican 
convention,  1876,  a  member  of  the  railroad  and 
warehouse  commission  for  the  state  of  Illinois, 
1877-188.3,  arbitrator  of  the  western  railway  pools, 
known  as  the  Southwestern  Traffic  Association, 
the  Colorado  Traffic  Association,  the  Northwestern 
Traffic  Association,  and  the  Central  Iowa  Traffic 
Association,  comprising  thirteen  of  the  most  promi- 
nent railroads  of  the  West,  1884-87,  and  president 
of  the  Chicago  real  estate  board,  1889-90.  He  served 
on  the  board  of  managers  and  executive  committee 
of  the  Home  for  Incurables  and  was  president  of 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital, during  1891-93,  and  was  a  director  of  Lake 
Forest  Universitj'  and  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Presbyterian  League  and  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Hyde  Park  Presbyterian  church.  He  served 
for  years  on  the  l)oard  of  South  Park  commis- 
sioners. He  was  married  Jan.  26,  1871,  to  Cath- 
erine, daughter  of  Abram  B.  Van  Doren,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  had  three  children:  Franklin  A.;  Euth 
Van  Doren,  wife  of  Marcus  L.  Bell,  and  George  M. 
Bogue,  Jr.  Mr.  Bogue  died  at  Hinsdale,  111.,  Dec. 
30,  1903. 

SMILLIE,  William  Main,  engraver,  was  born 
in  New  York  Nov.  23,  1835,  a  son  of  James  and 
Catharine  (Van  Valkenburgh)  Smillie.  His  father 
was  a  noted  engraver  and  taught  the  son  that 
art.  Turning  to  the  bank  note  department,  he 
was  in  the  employ  of  various  firms,  and  of  the 
American  Bank  Note  Co.,  of  which  he  was  man- 
ager and  vice  president  in  his  later  years.  He  was 
married  to  Josephine  D.  Brainerd,  by  whom  he  had 
one  daughter.  He  died  in  New  York,  Jan.  21, 
1SS8. 

WILLIAMS,  Robert  member  of  congress, 
was  born  in  Surry  county.  North  Carolina,  July 
12,  1765,  son  of  Joseph  Williams  who  was  a  major 
in  the  revolution,  with  strong  Whig  proclivities, 
and  maintained  an  active  warfare  against  the 
Tories  of  his  state  during  the  war.  Robert  re- 
ceived an  excellent  education,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, during  which  he  collected  the  acts  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  from  1776.  He  became  adjutant- 
general  of  the  state,  and  served  in  the  national 
congress  from  May  15,  1797,  until  March  3,  1803. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  Washington  he 
was  appointed  land  commissioner  for  the  territory 
of  Mississippi,  and  held  office  for  two  years.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  His  brother  John 
Williams  was  a  U.  S.  senator,  and  two  twin 
brothers  were  members  of  congress,  while  his 
cousin  Robert  Williams  became  governor  of  Mis- 
sissippi territory.  A  nephew,  Joseph  Lanier,  was 
also  a  representative  in  congress,  serving  from 
1837  to  1843.  In  1805  Robert  Williams  removed 
to  Tennessee,  and  subsequently  settled  in  Louis- 
iana, where  he  died  about  1820. 
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GARDEN,  Hugh  Ricliardson,  soldier  and 
lawyiT,  \v:l^  hoYn  at  Siiiuter,  t^.  C.,  July  !),  1840. 
He  i>  (k-.scL'iidcd  uu  the  pateruid  side  fiuiu  tbe  Eug- 
lish  family  cil  Giblies,  aud  tbe  Fieiieli  Htigiieuot 
family  I )t'  Saussujx',  Imtli  nf  "whom  were  auiouy  the 
early  settlers  (if  youth  C'aroliua.  His  ancestor, 
Kobei'l  (iihhcs,  "n  as,  alioiit  1715,  the  colonial  go\'ernor 
or  landii'rave,  and  suljseqiiently  chief  justice  of 
South  Carolina.  His  i;i'eat -grandfather,  Chancellor 
Henry  "Wni.  De  Saussure  ^vas  in  1794  director  cif  the 
United  states  mint  at.  Philadeljihia 
under  ^Vashingtlln's  adniinistratioii. 
and  alterwanl,  fur  nearly  u  quarter 
of  a  eeiilury.  [iiesident  of  the  high- 
est chancery  court  nf  South  Caro- 
lina, iiaj.  Alexander  Garden,  of 
Soihh  Carolina,  an  olficer  in  Lee's 
Legion,  who  Avas  also  aide-de-camp 
to  (.ieii.  (Irecnc  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  married  ]\[ary  Gibbes, 
the  great-aunt  of  Hugh  K.  Garden. 
Hei-'brofhi-r,  AVilmot"  ,S,  Gibbes,  a 
planteron  the  Edislo  in  South  Car- 
olina, was  the  grandfather  of  Mr. 
Garden,  and  his  son  (tlie  father  of 
H.  K.  G.)  was  named  Alester  Gar- 
den Gibbes.  At  the  re((uest  of  Alex- 
ander Garden,  who  left  no  st'.rviviug 
children,  the  former  had  his  name 
changed  liy  act  of  the  legi.slature  to 
Alester  Gibbes  Garden";  iieu'ce  the  present  name.  On 
the  maternal  side,  Mr.  Garden  is  descended  from 
Capt.  William  Richardson  aud  Geu.  Abram  Buford, 
both  of  whom  were  distinguished  (jIHcers  in  the 
revolutioir  Mr.  GanUai  was  graduated  fronr  South 
Carolin.a  Collt-gr  in  iwco,  and  the  following  year 
."joined  the  ( 'onfedi-ratc  army  as  jirivate  in  company 
D,  2d  l■e^•im(alt  South  Carolina  infantrj^,  com- 
manileil  by  Col.  .J.  B.  Kershaw.  lie  wa.s  made 
color-bi-ai-ei",  and  as  such  look  pait  in  the  liatfles  of 

Manassas,  :iiiil  subsequent  engagements.      At  tl \"- 

piratiiai  of  his  term  of  enlisnnent  in  the  spring  of 
1863,  he  re-euli.sted  for  the  war.  He  was  appointed 
captain  (jf  artillery  liythe  government,  raised  aud 
equipped  .a  battery  of  field  guus,  which  were  cast  at 
the  foundry  of  .John  Alexander  in  Colundna,  S.  C, 
from  church  bells  and  other  materials  contributed 
by  patri(jtic  citizens.  His  command  was  cidled  the 
"  Palmetto  Light  Battery."  He  was  onh'red  to  re- 
port t(j  Gen.  Wade  Hamilton,  and  on  the  latter  be- 
ing made  a  cavalry  olficer,  he  was  ordered  by  Gen. 
Lee  to  rejiort  to  Gen.  John  B.  Hood,  and  served 
under  iiim  as  captain  of  artillery  through  the  cam- 
paigns of  Northern  Virginia  until  Hood  was  sent 
West,  contimtiug  thereafter  with  Lonijstreet's  and 
A.  P.  Hill's  corps.  Capt.  Garden's  batl'cry  suffered 
severely  at  tlie  battles  of  Aniietam  and  Gettysburg, 
second  Cold  Harbeir,  Forts  Harrison  and  Suffolk. 
Three  of  his  lieutenants,  Pringle,  Coit  and  Mc- 
Queen, were  killed  in  battle.  Helliree  times  chang- 
ed his  guns  for  others  captured  from  the  enem_y, 
once  at  Harper's  Ferry,  again  before  Fort  Harrison 
and  again  at  Getty.sburg.  "During  the  latter  engage- 
ment, he  carried  from  the  held  four  guns  captured 
in  f]-ont  of  Little  Hound  Top,  and  it  is  said  that 
these  were  the  only  captured  guns  broui^ht  by  the 
Confederates  from  that  ticdd.  "in  recognition  of  his 
service  these  guns  were  lu-e.sented  lo  him  by  Gen. 
Law,  who  eounnauded  Hood's  division  after  the  lat- 
ter was  ivouiided.  At  the  surrender  of  the  Confed- 
erate ,-u"n]y  at  Ap]ioinallox  in  1865,  Capt.  C-Jarden 
commanded  the  anill,/i"\"  of  the  rear-guard  of  Lc's 
army.  Immediately  afier  the  close"  of  the  war, 
Capt.  Garden  began  the  .stud v  of  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virgiida:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18(;(i, 
and  commenced  practice  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  witli 
his  great-uucle,  Wm.   F.   De  Saussure.     Owing  to 


the  unsettled  state  of  aft'airs  in  his  native  state,  he 
subsequently  removed  to  Warrenton.  'Va.,  where  he 
practiced  law  with  eminent  success  for  tiflceu  years. 
In  1868  he  married  Lucy  Gordon  Robertson,  daugh- 
ter of  W'm.  J.  Robertson,  of  Charlottesville,  judge 
of  the  suiu-eme  court  of  appeals  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Garden  removed  to  New  York  city  in  the  w  intei-  of 
1SS2-S.3,  where  he  took  a  foremost  position  at 
the  bar,  and  accpiircd  a  lucrative  practice,  mainly  in 
connecti(rti  with  corporations.  In  1890-91  and  '93 
he  rendered  a  most  imjiortant  service  lo  the  South 
as  a  member  of  the  Virginia  bondholders'  committee 
which  he  was  greati}'  instrumental  in  organizing,  and 
to  whose  success  in  ett'ecling  a  settlement  of  the 
debt  of  Virginia,  he  devoted  his  time  and  abilities. 
A  bitter  political  aud  legal  controvcr.sy  of  nearly 
twenty  years'  duration  between  the  state',  her  ci-edit- 
ors,  and  many  of  her  citizens  had  to  be  ovci-come; 
but  through  the  committee,  for  whom  he  wielded 
the  laboring  oar,  linaiicial  ])eace  was  I'estoj-ed,  and 
the  marvelous  result  attained  of  a  pii'aclically  unan- 
innius  endorsement  of  the  settlemem  i'.ropo.sed. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  members,  and  has  been 
active  in  pronmting  tlie  (objects  of  the  Kew  Y'ork 
Southern  Society,  of  which  lie  was  elected  president 
in  1890,  and  again  in  1891.  He  declined  a  re- 
election in  1893.  He  i)resented  the  society  with  an 
e.xteu.sive  library,  comiiosed  priuci]rally  of  woi'ks  re- 
lating to  Southern  history  aud  literature,  as  the 
foundation  for  a  Southern  historical  library  in  'New 
York;  aud  which,  in  recognition  of  his  great  liber- 
ality, was  named  the  "Garden  Library."  Mr.  Gar- 
uen  was  a  member  of  the  Young  Men's  Democrauc 
Club,  the  Manhattan  Club,  The  Eeform  Club,  the 
Bar  Association,  Lawyers '  Club,  Delta  Kappa  Ep- 
silon  Club  and  other  organizations.  He  died  at 
Southport,  N.  C.  Oct.  25,  1910. 

liOWEBT,  John  Trancis,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  March  3,  1841,  of  Irish  parents. 
He  attended  the  common  schools  of  Utica,  was 
graduated  from  St.  Charles  College,  near  Baltimore, 
^Id.,  and  to(.ik  his  higher  studies  at  St.  Mary's  Uni- 
x'ersity  of  Baltimore  and  St.  .Joseph's  Seminary  of 
'J'roy,  N.  \'.  At  the  latter  place  he  "s^'as  ordained 
priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  .June  15,  1867, 
and  was  ajipointed  a.s,sistant  at  Sara- 
toga immediately  after.  Nov.  IT, 
1867,  he  became  assistant  priest  of 
St.  .loseph's  church,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  .Ian.  2,  1869,  temporaiy' pastor  of 
St.  Paul's  church  of  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
and  at  the  same  time  first  jiastor  and 
builder  of  St.  .lohn's  church  of  Os- 
wego. March  17,  1870,  he  was  given 
charge  fif  the  old  liistiu"ic  mission  of 
.lohn.stown,  N.  Y., whence  he  attend- 
ed Gloversville,  Jj'onda,  Kingsboro, 
Northville,  Wells  Town  and  sur- 
rounding missions.  No  Catholic 
church  can  be  consecrated  until  it 
is  free  from  all  incumbrance,  and 
Father  L(.iwery  was  tbe  first  priest 
in  the  diocese  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
established  well  -  nigh  fifty  years 
ago,  to  officiate  in  his  own  consecrated  church.  He 
built  the  church  of  St.  Cecilia  at  Fonda  in  1876,  aud 
delivered,  on  the  occasion  of  its  formal  opening, 
a  memorable  discourse  on  the  history  of  the  place. 
The  .lesuits  have  since  built  a  shrine  tlicre  in  honor 
of  Father  .logiies,  who  was  the  first  Catholic  priest 
in  the  state  of  New  York  to  give  absolution  in  the 
sacrament  of  penance.  Sept.  17,  1878,  Father  Low- 
ery  was  appointed  pastor  and  the  builder  of  the 
church  of  St.  Agnes,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  the  corner- 
stone of  which  was  laid  with  great  ceremony  in  the 
presence  ni  30,000  pco)ile  by'the  Bishop  of  Albany 
on  Sunday,  .June  13,  1891.    this  church,  over  which 
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he  presided  -with  much  ability,  was  one  of  the  cost- 
liest in  the  state.  He  died  in  Troy,  Dec.  22,  1904. 
SERGEANT,  Thomas,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Jan.  14,  1782,  the  son  of 
Jonathan  Dickinson  and  Margaret  (Spencer) 
Sergeant,  and  brother  of  John  Dickinson  Sergeant. 
He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  179S,  read  law 
in  the  office  of  Hon.  Jared  Ingersoll,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  family  profession  in  1802,  but  for 
fully  half  his  active  life  was  occupied  with  the 
duties  of  state  or  city  offices.  In  youth  he  was 
a  contributor  of  prose  and  verse  to  the  papers 
and  magazines  of  the  day.  His  first  book,  deal- 
ing with  the  state  laws  as  to  "Proceedings  by 
Foreign  Attachment,"  appeared  in  ISll.  He  was 
for  a  time  clerk  of  the  mayor's  court;  a  member 
of  the  state  legislature  during  1812-14,  and  a 
judge  of  the  city  district  court  in  1814-17.  "While 
secretary  of  the  commonwealth  from  1817  to  1819 
he  began  the  formation  of  the  state  law  library 
at  Harrisburg,  Penn.  He  was  attorney  general  in 
1819-20,  and  postmaster  of  Philadelphia  during 
1824-32.  He  was  also  a  reporter  of  the  state  su- 
preme court  in  1814-28,  and  with  W.  Kawle  pre- 
pared seventeen  volumes  of  its  cases.  Of  this 
court  he  was  an  associate  justice  from  1834  to 
1846  when  he  resigned.  His  decisions  were  notable 
for  their  brevity,  clearness  and  accuracy  and  he 
was  said  to  be  the  only  judge  in  his  state  wuose 
decisions  were  never  reversed.  He  had  much  to 
do  with  shaping  the  limited  equity  jurisdiction  of 
the  court.  In  his  sixty-fifth  year  he  resumed  his 
practice  of  law,  but  his  health  began  to  fail  and 
he  was  finally  compelled  to  give  up  professional 
work.  He  was  provost  of  the  city  law  school  in 
1844-55,  a  trustee  of  the  university,  long  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  and 
a  member  of  that  of  New  England  and  of  the 
Philosophical  Society.  His  later  works  were : 
"Constitutional  Law"  (1823);  a  "Sketch  of  the 
National  Judiciary  Powers  Exercised  Prior  to 
the  Adoption  of  the  Constitution"  (1824)  ;  "View 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Land  Laws"  (1838),  and 
with  William  Rawle,  Jr.,  "Report  of  Cases  Ad- 
judged in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania ' ' 
'(1814-29).  He  was  married  Sept.  14,  1812,  to 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Richard  Bache  and  a  grand- 
daughter of  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  died  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Penn.,  May  5,  1860. 

NASON,  Henry  Bradford,  chemist,  was  born 
in  Foxborough,  Mass.,  June  22,  1831,  son  of  Ellas 
and  Susannah  (Keith)  Nason,  and  a  descendant 
of  Willoughby  Nason  of  Ipswich,  Mass.  (1712). 
The  Nasons  resided  at  Startford-on-Avon,  Eng- 
land, at  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  He  attended 
Adelphian  Academy  at  North  Bridgewater, 
where  his  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  study 
of  natural  history,  and  he  began  to  make  a  col- 
lection of  local  minerals.  He  subsequently  at- 
tended Williston  Seminary,  where  his  taste  for 
natural  history  was  further  fostered,  and  he  added 
many  rare  valuable  specimens  of  minerals  and 
plants  to  his  collection.  He  entered  yet  more 
deeply  into  these  studies  at  Amherst  College,  and 
during  his  stay  there  visited  the  important  geo- 
logical points  of  the  Connecticut  river,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Hitchcock.  The  major  part  of 
his  vacations  was  spent  in  the  rich  mineralogical 
regions  of  western  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
He  studied  analytical  chemistry  under  Prof.  Clark 
and  aided  him  in  preparing  his  lectures.  He  was 
graduated  at  Amherst,  in  1855,  after  which  he 
went  abroad,  and  entered  the  Georgia  Augusta 
University  at  Gottingen  as  a  student  of  philoso- 
phy, and  gave  special  attention  to  geology,  chem- 


istry, mineralogy  and  the  study  of  the  German 
language.  He  also  spent  considerable  time  with 
Bunsen  at  Heidellierg  and  Plattner  at  Freiberg, 
and  also  enriched  his  collections  with  a  number  of 
rare  specimens.  Ho  returned  to  America  in  1858, 
and  in  March  of  that  year  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history  in  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing September  was  elected  professor  of  chemistry 
and  natural  science  in  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin, 
dividing  his  time  between  these  two  institutions 
until  1866,  when  he  resigned  his  chair  at  Beloit  to 
accept  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  natural  science 
at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  In  1860, 
after  a  second  visit  to  Europe,  he  made  a  tour  of 
the  southern  states  for  geological  study,  and  in 
1.861  traveled  through  Holland,  Belgium,  Ireland, 
Scotland  and  a  part  of  Germany,  where  he  spent 
a  term  in  Gottingen  in  the  study  of  geology  and 
mineralogy  under  Waltershauseii,  and  afterward 
studied  and  visited  the  volcanic  regions  of  Italy, 
the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  and  investigated  the 
natural  curiosities  of  the  Puy  de  Dome  in  France. 
He  made  three  visits  to  California  during  1872-75, 
and  passed  the  summer  of  1877  in  Finland  and 
Russia,  where  he  had  the  special  privilege  of  trav- 
ersing the  fields  explored  by  Linnaeus  in  collecting 
material  for  his  great  botanical  work.  In  1878  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Hayes  jur-or  for  the 
United  States  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  as- 
signed to  the  department  of  mineralogy.  He  was 
chemical  adviser  and  expert  in  the  employ  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  in  which 
capacity  he  made  a  careful  study  of  the  refining 
of  petroleum,  the  composition  and  analysis  of 
crude  oils,  and  ways  of  testing  them.  He  was 
appointed  iby  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health 
inspector  of  petroleium  oils  in  1881,  and  was  a 
commissioner  to  London,  England,  to  consider 
methods  of  dealing  with  petroleum  nuisances.  He 
went  to  Europe  again  in  1884,  visiting  the  fiords 
and  glaciers  of  Norway.  Prof.  Nason 's  contribu- 
tions to  scientific  literature  were  numy  and  valu- 
able, and  he  did  much  to  extend  the  educational 
reputation  which  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute enjoys;  his  methods  of  teaching  were  quiet, 
analytical,  simple  and  convincing;  the  Henry  B. 
Nason  collection  of  minerals  was  due  to  his  efforts. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  London  Chemical 
Society,  and  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
and  a  member  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  German 
Chemical  Society  of  Berlin,  the  Troy  Scientific 
Association  and  the  Tro_y  Club.  He  was  president 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society  in  1889-90,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  America  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  December,  1888. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  fJottingen,  Germany,  in  1857,  and 
the  degrees  of  M.D.  from  Union  College  and 
LL.D.  from  Beloit  College  in  ISSO.  Although 
Prof.  Nason  contributed  special  studies  and  publi- 
cations to  the  spread  of  chemical  knowledge,  he 
was  best  known  as  a  teacher.  His  industry  and 
labor  to  improve  and  develop  the  educational 
facilities  and  appliances  of  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute  contributed  materiallj'  to  the 
growth  of  its  reputation.  As  a  teacher  he 
jiosscssed  the  power  of  inspiring  the  minds  of  his 
students  with  a  love  of  science  for  the  sake  of 
science,  and  was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
competent  scientific  instructors  of  his  day.  He 
died  in  Troy,  Jan.  17, 1895.     (Portrait  opp.  p.  155) . 
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DOLAN,  Thomas,  financier,  Tvai?  born  in  Mont- 
gomery oouuty.  Pa.,  Oct.  27,  1834.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Montgomery 
county,  irhich  he  attemleil  until  fifteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  secured  a  position  in  a  retail  dry 
goods  store  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained 
until  3S56.  He  then  formed  a  connection  with  a 
large  importing  commission  house  which  handled 
English  hiisiery  and  Germantown  knit  goods,  in 
which  he  built  up  a  large  business  for  his  firm. 
The  dejtression  in  business  following  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  led  to  the  failure  of  the  firm,  and 
Mr.  Dolan  thus  lost  his  position.  He  had,  how- 
ever, become  well  known  to  the  trade  and  was  at 
once  otfercd  several  high  salaried  positions  else- 
where. Accepting  none  of  these,  he  im]iroved  the 
opportunity  of  engaging  in  business  on  his  own 
account,  utilizing  the  small  capital  which  he  had 
saved  from  his  earnings.  Under  normal  condi- 
tions it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
start  out  for  himself  with  so  limited  a  capital,  but 
the  e-xigen(des  of  the  hour  made  small  business 
enterprises  possible,  ami  in  May,  1S61,  he  ar- 
ranged with  one  of  the  creditors  of  his  former 
employers  to  rent  a  small  but  completely  equippied 
mill  which  had  been  left  on  their  hands,  agi'eeing 
to  purchase  the  property  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  new  enterprise  was  established  under  the 
name  of  the  Keystone  Knitting  Mills.  Despite 
the  [irei-arious  state  of  trade  the  business  was 
trebled  in  three  years.  Mr.  Dolan  had  at  that 
time  a  contract  with  the  only  house  making  the 
finest  grade  of  worsted  yarn  to  take  their  entire 
output  .and  in  this  way  absolutely  monopolized 
this  braiicdi  of  the  business.  Finally,  however,  his 
competit(iis  iiuide  such  liigli  bids  for  the  grade  of 
goods  wliidi  he  was  handling  that  he  knew  it 
would  only  be  a  matter  of  tinre  when  his  busine'S 
naturally  nuist  be  considerably  reduced.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1>;66,  he  entered  into  arrangements  with 
another  house  to  manufacture  the  same  fine  graile 
of  yarn.  He  had  a  large  stock  on  haml  when  the 
business  di-ojiped  off,  and  his  contract  calling  for 
the  output  of  the  mills,  he  was  compelled  to  take 
the  yarn  although  unable  to  ilis]iose  of  the  prod- 
uct. The  remarkalile  ability  of  Mr.  Dolan  was 
shown  iu  this  crisis.  He  sought  a  new  field  in 
which  he  could  utilize  the  commodity,  and  found 
it  m  the  manufacture  of  shawls.  At  that  time 
fashion  demanded  that  each  woman  have  such  an 
article  of  wearing  aiparel,  ami  Mr.  Dolan  evolved 
the  plan  of  making  shawls  entirely  of  worsted. 
The  new  venture  was  a  success  from  the  tiegin- 
ning.  He  discontinued  the  knitting  business,  con- 
centrating his  energies  entirely  upon  tlie  develop- 
ment (if  the  new  enterjjrise  until  the  change  of 
fashion  once  more  made  it  necessary  to  find  a  new 
field.  At  that  time,  1S72,  worsted  coating  was 
used  exclusively  for  outside  wraps.  Recognizing 
the  splendid  field  offered  in  that  direction  he  in- 
stalled in  his  mill  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  coatii:g  worsteds  and  continued  in  that  busi- 
ness successfully  until  ]Sil7  under  the  firm  name 
of  Thomas  Dolan  &  Comjian--  i-hich  became  one 
of  the  most  imiiortant  manufacturing  enterpises 
of  the  (dty  of  Philadelphia.  Something  of  its 
extent  is  indir^ited  by  the  fact  that  when  he 
retired,  m  ls!i,,  frf,,-,,  tins  business  in  order  to 
give  his  .■itteiition  to  other  interests  he  had  four 
thousand  employees.  Mr.  Dolan  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Brush  Electric  Companies  of 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Baltimore,  and  the 
first  to  install  an  electric  plant  in  a  factorv.  The 
city  of  Philadelphia  at  that  time  was  Ijadly 
lighted,   and   he   ami   his   associates   were   the   pio- 


neers in  the  introduction  of  electricity  for  street 
lighting  purposes.  There  was  muidi  opjiosition 
wiien  they  offered  to  light  Chestnut  street  fron^ 
river  to  river,  but  when  they  agreed  to  take  down 
the  jioles  at  the  end  of  a  year  if  the  service  wf-.s 
not  satisfactory,  they  were  allowed  to  carry  ojt 
the  project.  On  February  26,  1892,  Mr.  Dolin 
was  elected  president  of  The  United  Gas  Irapro.'e- 
meut  Company,  in  which  company  he  had  been  a 
director  from  .lune  .5,  1882.  The  years  of  Mr. 
Dolan 's  presidency  (February  26,  1892,  to  March 
16,  1912),  will  always  be  memorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  The  United  Gas  Improvement  Comp-my, 
the  most  striking  feature  being  the  lease  of  the 
Philadelphia  Gas  Works  in  1897.  X'nder  mu- 
nicipal management  the  works  had  for  several 
years  shown  an  annual  deficit  of  about  $400,000. 
Under  the  management  of  The  United  Gas  Im- 
pirovemcnt  Compiany  the  city  receives  in  free  gas 
for  street  lighting  and  public  buildings,  in  ex- 
tensions and  betterments  of  plant  (which  will  re- 
vert to  the  city  at  the  termination  of  the  lease), 
and  in  cash  (a  piroportion  of  the  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  gas)  a  rental  equivalent  to  about 
$3,000,000  per  annum;  in  addition  to  which  the 
quality  of  the  product  has  been  greatly  improved 
and  the  character  of  the  service  developed  along 
modern  business  lines.  Mr.  Dolan  was  a  pro- 
nounced Republican  in  polities,  but  never  would 
accept  office.  In  1888  he  organized  an  advisory 
committee,  under  the  Republican  national  com- 
mittee, and  as  its  chairman  contributed  largely  to 
the  election  of  Presidents  Harrison  and  McKinley. 
He  was  at  one  time  jiresident  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and  was  one  of  the 
organizers  and  the  first  ]iresident  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' (  lub  of  Phila<lelpliia.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  membeis  of  the  Union  League  and  a 
vice-president  for  several  years.  At  the  date  of 
his  death  ho  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  The  United  Gas  Improvement  Company; 
a  director  of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company,  the 
Finance  Company  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 
Electric  Company  ami  a  trustee  of  the  School  of 
Industrial  Art.  Mr.  Dolan  had  the  capacity  to 
understand  the  conditions  of  the  present  and  to 
forecast  with  rare  ability  the  conditions  of  the 
future.  He  hail  the  courage  to  face  difficulties 
as  they  presented  themselves  and  was  able  to 
attract  to  himself  men  who  could  carry  out  effec- 
tively all  his  plans.  Toward  the  establishment  of 
mutual  confidence  and  resjiect  between  public 
service  corporations  and  the  public  served,  no  man 
of  his  ti'-ie  did  more  than  Thomas  Dolan.  With 
love  of  justice  and  hatred  of  arrogance  ingrained 
in  his  character,  possessing  an  apipreciation  of  the 
value  of  time  and  material,  born  of  the  experi- 
ence of  a  self-made  man,  animated  by  a  spirit 
sensitive  and  indomitable,  Mr.  Dolan  was  super- 
latively equipped  for  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
the  most  important  work  of  his  active  life.  He 
died  in  Torresdale,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  .June  12, 
1914,  leaving  a  widow,  Sarah  Brooke  Dolan  (nee 
Sarah  Brooke  Helmliold),  and  three  sons:  Thomas 
.1.,  Clarence  W.,  and  H.  Yale  Dolan. 

SNELLING,  Josiah,  soldier,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  in  17S2.  When  the  West  was  en- 
dangered by  the  schemes  of  Tecumseh,  he  volun- 
teered at  the  first  call  for  troops,  and  was  made  a 
lieutenant  of  the  4th  infantry  in  May,  1808,  and 
a  caiitain  on  .Tune  21,  1809.  He  served  as  regi- 
mental paynmster  from  Apr.  5  to  .lune  12,  1809. 
He  showed  great  gallantry  in  the  battles  of  Tip- 
pecanoe, Nov.  7,  1811,  and  Brown.stowii,  Aug.  9, 
1812,  receiving  at  the  latter  the  brevet   of  major. 
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He  Tvas  ordered  to  Detroit  with  Geu.  William  Hull 
in  the  summer  of  1812,  ami  on  his  march  there  Tvas 
cai>tured  by  a  superior  force  of  British  and 
Indians,  but  escaiied  ivith  the  loss  of  three  or  four 
men  to  Fort  Shelby,  Detroit.  Fpou  the  surrender 
of  Detroit,  Aug.  16,  1812,  he  refused  to  raise  the 
white  flag  ami  when  he  was  being  marched  through 
Montreal,  a  prisoner,  he  refused  to  take  off  his  hat 
to  Xelson's  monument.  The  British  soldiers  tried 
to  force  him  to  salute  the  monument,  but  were 
ordered  by  their  general,  Isaac  Brock,  to  respect 
the  serufiles  of  a  brave  man.  When  he  was 
exchanged  Capt.  Snelling  saw  service  under  Gen. 
Wintield  Scott.  He  was  made  major  and  assistant 
inspector-general  Apr.  2.5,  1813,  and  lieutenant- 
coKuiel  of  the  4th  riflemen,  Feb.  21,  1814.  He  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  C'liippewa,  .July  -5,  1814,  and 
Lundy's  Lane,  .July  25,  1814.  He  held  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  these  battles,  having  been  appointed 
colonel  and  inspector-general  Ajiril  12,  1814.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  of  1812  he  was  retained  in 
the  service  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and  assigned  to 
the  6th  Infantry  May  17,  181.5.  "When  Gen. 
William  Hull  was  tried  for  cowardice  in  1814, 
Ool.  Snelling  was  a  chief  witness  against  him, 
and  in  1825  he  published  "Remarks  on  Hull's 
Memoirs  of  the  Campaigu  of  1812."  On  .June 
1,  1819,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  5th  Infantry 
and  ordered  to  Council  Bluffs,  Mo.,  and  thence  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  ^linnesota 
livers,  where,  after  a  winter  spent  in  rough 
■wooden  barracks,  he  began  on  Sept.  10,  1820,  the 
erection  of  Fort  St.  Anthony,  which  was  completed 
by  him  in  1824.  The  name  of  the  fort  was  after- 
wards ch".ngel  to  Fort  Snelling,  in  his  honor,  by 
Gen.  Scott.  Fort  Snelling  was  used  as  a  base  of 
supplies,  and  as  a  point  of  vantage  in  the  settling 
of  Minnesota,  and  in  its  campaigns  against  hostile 
redskins.  Col.  Snelling  became  the  owner  of  the 
sword  of  Charles  Carroll,  of  CarroUton,  and  never 
went  into  the  field  without  it.  While  at  Fort 
Shelby,  Detroit,  he  was  married  to  Abigail,  ilaugh- 
ter  of  Col.  Thomas  Hunt.  One  of  his  sons,  .James 
G-  Snelling,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  and 
fought  in  "the  Mexican  war,  and  his  other  sons, 
William,  .Joseph,  and  Henry  Hunt  Snelling,  be- 
came journalists.  Col.  Snelling  died  in  Washing- 
ton,  D.   C,   Aug.   20,   1828. 

CEAFTS,  Clayton  Edward,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  Auburn,  0.,  duly  8,  1848,  son  of  Edward  and 
Helen  Bianca  (Johnson)  Crafts.  His  first  Amer- 
ican ancestor  was  Lieut.  Griflin  Craft,  who  came 
from  England  with  Winthrop  's  party,  and  settled 
in  Eo.xbnrv,  Mass.,  in  1630,  the  line  being 
traced  through  his  son,  John,  who  married  Mary 
Hudson;  their  son,  Ephraim,  who  married  Hannah 
Eeed;  their  son,  Thomas,  who  added  the  s'  to 
the  name  and  married  Anne  White;  their  son, 
Major  Edward  Crafts,  of  revolutionary  fame, 
who  married  Eliot  Winship,  and  their  son,  Wil- 
liam, who  married  Drusilla  Moore-Hayes,  and  was 
the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
Clavton  E.  Crafts  was  educated  m  the  public 
schools  and  at  Hiram  College.  He  read  law  at 
the  Cleveland  State  and  Union  Law  College,  where 
he  was  graduated  with  honors  in  1868,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  spent  a  year  in  the  law 
office  of  .John  .1.  Van  Allen  at  Watkms,  >.  i. 
In  1869  he  settled  in  Chicago,  IlL,  and  became 
prominent  as  a  lawyer  and  politician;  speciabzing 
in  corporation  and  real  estate  law.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  state  central  commit- 
tee for  many  years;  was  chairman  in  1888  of  the 
Democratic  campaign  committee  of  Cook  county, 
and    succeeded    in    carryiiig    that    county,    which 


includes  Chicago,  for  Gen.  .John  M.  Palmer  for 
governor,  and  Grover  Cleveland  for  president.  He 
was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  in  1882 ;  was 
six  times  re-elected,  being  speaker  of  the  house  in 
1891  and  in  1893,  and  during  his  entire  service 
was  the  recognized  Democratic  leader  in  that 
body.  He  was  conspicuous  in  the  Morrison  and 
Logan  senatorial  contest,  and  in  1891  successfully 
conducted  the  Palmer  Oglesby  and  Streeter  con- 
test, which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Sen.  .John 
M.  Palmer.  J[r.  Crafts  is  an  excellent  parlia- 
mentarian and  a  ready  debater.  At  the  same  time 
he  is  noted  for  his  "piatience  and  silence,"  show- 
ing that  his  elofjuence  never  outruns  the  dictates 
of  his  better  judgment.  He  has  been  piresident 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Society  of  Chicago  for  nearly  forty-five  years. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  Austin 
Lodge  No.  850  A.  F.  &  .A.  M.,  of  Chicago  Cicero 
Chapter  No.  180  Royal  Arch  Jlasons  of  Chicago, 
Sylvan  Commandery  No.  54,  Knights  Templar  of 
Oak  Park,  111.,  and  of  the  Iroquois  Club,  of  Chi- 
cago, JU.  Mr.  Crafts  was  married  Sept.  15,  1869, 
to  Cordelia  E.,  daughter  of  Oscar  M.  Kent,  of 
Aurora,  O.  Of  their  four  children,  two  are  living. 
Helen  Crafts,  wife  of  Fred  AV.  Trob,  and  Harry 
Kent   Craft. 

STJTEO,  Otto,  merchant  and  musician,  was  born 
at  Aix-la-Chapielle,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Feb.  24,  1S33, 
son  of  Emanuel  Sutro,  a  cloth  manufacturer  and 
banker.  He  was  a  brother  of  Theodore  Sutro 
(q.v.)  of  the  New  York  bar,  Adolph  Sutro  (q.v.)  a 
mayor  of  San  Francisco  and  Gustav  Sutro,  a 
banker  of  San  Francisco.  He  early  evinced  a 
talent  for  music  and  was  sent  to  the  Conservatory 
of  ilusie  at  Brussels,  where  he  studied  composition, 
the  piano  and  organ.  His  fatlier  having  died, 
the  family  emigrated  to  America  and  he  sub- 
iequcntly  followed  his  mother  to  Baltimore,  Md. 
With  several  brothers,  he  was  attracted  to  Cali- 
fornia by  the  gold  excitement  and  settling  in  San 
Francisco,  became  organist  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral.  Dr.  Scott 's  Presbyterian  church,  and 
Bishop  Kipp  's  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  In 
1858  he  returned  to  Baltimore,  and  was  ever 
afterwards  identified  with  the  musical  development 
of  that  city.  In  1868  he  established  a  piano, 
organ,  music  and  musical  merchandise  business 
under  the  name  of  Otto  Sutro  &  Co.,  which  became 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  south.  His  business 
interests,  as  a  mu.sical  publisher,  were  never  per- 
mitted to  dull  the  ideal  which  he  had  of  music,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  if  not  the  greatest  of  the  arts, 
and  he  devoted  much  time  to  it.  His  bachelor 
quarters  on  Wednesday  evenings  were  a  social  and 
musical  center  where  iiohemians,  amateurs,  profes- 
sors, artists  and  distinguished  visitors  met  to  enjoy 
classical  and  serious  renditions  in  music  and 
literature,  and  their  sequel  was  the  Wednesday 
Club,  organized  in  1869,  and  the  Oratorio  Society 
of  Baltimore,  organized  in  1880,  of  which  he  was 
the  leading  patron  and  first  president.  He  was 
president  of  the  Wagner  Society  of  Baltimore  and 
of  the  Marvland  Society  of  California  Pioneers. 
A  devoted  patron  of  art,  he  freely  extended  a 
helping  hand  to  students,  and  to  him,  probably 
more  than  anyone  else,  is  due  the  credit  of  making 
Baltimore  an  artistic  and  music-lo^-ing  city.  He 
was  married,  in  1869,  to  Arianna,  daughter  of 
Alexander  H.  Handy,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Mississippi,  and  had  two  daughters.  Rose 
and  Ottilie  Sutro,  both  of  whom  have  won  inter- 
national fame  as  pianists.  Mr.  Sutro  died  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  20,  1897,  following  a  mis- 
taken operation. 
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LONGFELLOW,  Henry  Wadsworth,  poet, 
was  !jorn  in  Portlainl,  jMc,  Veh.  27,  1S07.  His  tii'St 
Aiueriean  ancestor,  William  Longfellow,  emigrated 
from  Eimiaud  to  Newbnry,  MassT,  in  1075,  thus  be- 
coming a  townsman  of  Percival  Lowell,  the  ances- 
tor of  !!Tames  Russell  Lowell;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy 
circumstance  that  the  two  most  eminent  of  their 
descendants  should  also  have  been  near  neighl)ors 
and  intimate  friends  in  another  jMassachusctts  town 
— Cambridge— two  hundred  years  later.  His  grand- 
son removed  to  Maine,  then  a'  province  of  Massachu- 
setts, some  time  prior  to  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
and  there  in  the  fourth  generation, 
~^^^^  Stephen  Longfellow,  the  father  of 

J:^^^"        \  the  poet,  was"  Ijoru  in  1770.     Hav- 

/       '  N  \  ing  been  sraduated  from  Harvard 

jL^        I    h/Um  iu  179H,  he  was   admitted    to   the 

/^-  -^  «ibi         '-''"'    '-'*"    l'orf'='"'l-   '""'   became   a 

'  '  sncccsstid  practising  lawyer.     He 

represented  his  district  in  the 
^Massachusetts  legislature,  and  was 
for  one  term  a  member  of  con- 
gress. He  was  also  president  of 
the  ;Maine  Historical  Society,  and 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Bowdoin  College  (of  which  he  was 
for  many  years  a  trustee)  when 
such  honors  were  not  bestowed 
indiscriminately.  He  married,  in 
i^4v^^ity* .Si^J^^'Jj-*^,*  ll:>l)4,  a  daugliter  of  Gen.  Wads- 
•         ^     "^  wiirth,  of  the  army  of   the    revo- 

lulion,  and  their  union  was  bless- 
ed with  eight  children,  the  second  of  whom  was 
the  poet.  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  received 
his  first  instiuction  at  the  Portland  schools,  and 
there,  even  when  very  young,  attracted  attention  by 
his  bright  countenance,')iis  gentle  manners  and  good 
disposition,  his  master  speaking  of  him  when  he  was 
but  six  vearsold  as  "  one  of  the  best  l)oysin,school." 
He  was  a  studious  lad  ami  very  fond  of  reading, 
though  not  neglectful  of  boyish  l)lay.  The  one  book 
that  nnist  fascinated  his  young  imagination,  and  gave 
him,  perliaps.  a  first  glimpse  of  tiie  i)o\\er  lliat  lay 
shnnl)ering  within  him,  was  L'ving's  "Sketch 
Book,"  the  first  number  of  which,  containing  the 
skelcli  of  Kip  Van  Winkle,  fell  into  his  hands  when 
he  was  twelve  years  old.  The  succeeding  numbers, 
as  he  afterward  said,  were  read  l)y  the  school-boy  of 
twelve  years  "with  ever  increasing  wonder  and  de- 
light." "  Within  the  following  year  his  first  priiUed 
verses  appeared  in  the  poet's  corner  of  the  Portland 
"Gazette,"  entitled  "The  Battle  of  Lovejl's  Pond." 
But  this  early  dallying  with  verse  was  not  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  purs\iit  of  solid  knowledge,  for  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  passed  the  examination  re- 
quired for  admission  to  Bowdoin  College.  But  this 
does  not  imply  that  he  was  at  that  time  a  miracle  of 
erudition,  for  all  that  a  successful  examiuati(jn  involv- 
ed was  a  fair  knowledge  of ' '  Morse's  Geogra|)liy,"  and 
"  Walsli's  Arilhmelic,"  and  the  aliility  to  read  the 
Greek  Testament  and  some  porlions  of  Virgil  and 
Cicero,  and  translale  them  into  grammatical  Eng- 
lish. AuK.mg  the  thirty-eight  young  men  who  passed 
this  ordeal  on  this  occasion  were  .John  S.  C.  Abbott, 
the  historian;  George  B.  Checver,  the  eminent  cler- 
gyman; .lames  W.  Bradbury,  United  States  senator 
from  JIaiue  when  Clay  and  Webster  sat  in  the  .sen- 
ate; .Joseiih  Cilley,  who  closed,  when  only  two  years 
out  of  collcLn',  what  promised  to  be  a  brilliant  con- 
gressional career,  in  a  duel  with  William  T.  Graves 
of  Kentucky;  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  his  friend, 
Horatio  Brid ire  of  the  U.  S.  navy.  But  this  constella- 
tion of  n(.'bulous  .stars  young  Longfellow  did  not  join 
until  the  following  year,  when, entering  the  so]  ilionn  ire 
class,  he  found  the  circle  of  his  CDllege  com|ianions 
inci'ea.sed  by  the  addilioii  of  William  Pilt  Fesseri- 
den.  Fr.anklin  Pierce.  IjUther  V.  Hell,  Sergeant  Smith 


Prentiss,  .John  P.  Hale,  and  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  subse- 
(pieutly  the  husband  of  the  famous  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe."  There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  the  youth- 
ful poet  shone  with  any  especial  brilliancy  in  this 
gathering  of  future  greatne.ss.  His  letters  to  his  fa- 
ther show  that  he  even  then  aspired  to  eminence  in 
literature,  -which  he  knew  could  be  attained  only  liy 
diligent  study.  He  writes,  "Whatever  I  study,  I 
ought  to  be  engaged  in  with  all  my  soul,  for  I  will 
be'eminent  in  soiriethiug."  And  again,  in  his  .Junior 
year:  "  I  most  eagerly  a.spire  after  future  eminence 
in  literature.  My  whole  soul  burns  nn)st  ardently 
for  it,  and  every  earthly  thought  centres  in  il.  .  .  . 
Nature  has  given  me  a  very  strong  predilection  for 
literary  pursiiits,  and  I  am  almost  confident  in  be- 
lieving that  if  I  ever  rise  in  the  world,  it  must  be  by 
the  exercise  of  my  talent  in  the  wide  field  of  litera- 
ture." At  gradiiation,  he  stood  fourth  in  his  class, 
and  delivered  an  oration  on  "  Our  Native  Writers," 
at  the  commencement  in  182,5.  Among  fourteen 
poems  written  while  in  college  before  he  was  nine- 
teen, and  published  in  the  "  Literary  Gazette  "  of 
Boston,  were  .seven,  including  his  well-known 
"  Hvmn  of  the  ]\[oraviau  Nuns,"  "The  Spirit  of 
Poetry,"  "  Woods  in  Winter,"  and  "  Sunrise  on  the 
Hills,"  which  he  thought  worthy  of  insertion  in  his 
first  volume  of  poems — "  The  Voices  of  the  Night," 
published  in  1839.  Immediately  after  his  giadua- 
tion  there  came  to  him  the  ott'er  of  a  po.sition  suited 
to  his  genius,  a  position  \\  hich  became  the  stepping- 
stone  to  his  future  ennnenee  as  a  poet.  A  chair  of 
nnxlern  languages  was  established  at  Bowdoin,  and 
the  authorities  "bethought  them  of  young  Longfel- 
low, and  tendered  him  the  position  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  first  qualify  him.self  for  it  by  three 
years  of  study  in  Europe.  He  gladly  accepled  the 
proposal,  and  after  six  nnmths'  reading  at  home,  set 
sail  for  France  in  the  spring  of  1820,  having  then 
just  passed  his  nineteenth  birthday.     He  spent  the 


better  part  of  a  year  in  I^iris,  studying  the  French 
language  and  litei'aturc,  and  nntking  some  acquaint- 
ances in  FnMich  society.  He  then  went  to  Si)ain, 
where  at  M.adrid  he  was  introduced  by  the  I'nited 
States  minister,  Alexander  H.  Everett,' to  Washing- 
ton Irving,  who  was  al  that  time  attached  lo  the 
legation,  and  nearing  the  completion  of  his  work  on 
the  "Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus."  The 
"  Sketch  Book  "  had  been  the  irnjst  delightful  read- 
ingof  Longfellow's  boyhood,  and  he  looked  ujKmhis 
intercourse  with  its  author  as  among  the  mostagree- 
able  of  his  European  experiences.  Afler  spending 
eight  iTiontbs  in  Spain  he  visited  Italy,  where  he  re- 
mained a  year,  iuid  then  went  to  Gerriiany.  where  he 
studied    at   Gottingeu;  from    there   he    relnrned   to 
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America,  arriving  in  August,  1829.     During  his  a)j- 
sence  lie  had  escliewed  all  literary  ccinii)(Kilii)u  and 
engaged  in  study  with  "all  his  scnil,"  thnroughly 
mastering  the  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  languages, 
and  acquiring  enough  of  the  German  to  read  it  read- 
ily.    Though  still  but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he 
was  probably  as  well  equip])ed  for  the  duties  of  his 
new  po.sition  as  any  of  the  much  older  professors  in 
the  country,  and  this  was  owing  to  his  having  fol- 
lowed the  rule  he  observed  throughout  his  life,  of 
doing  with  all  his  might  whatever  iiis  hand  found  to 
do.     In  September,  1829,  he  entered  upon  his  new 
duties,  and  began  a  career  of  almost  unvarying  suc- 
cess.    In  this  career  whatsoever  he  aimed   at   he 
achieved — whatsoever  he  desired  of  earthly  good  he 
enjoyed.     He  was  attended  throughout  its  course  by 
"honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,"  and  at 
its  close  he  held  sueli  a  place  in 
the   imiversal   heart   of    his    own 
country,  and  of  England,  as  has 
not  yet  been  held  by  any  Ameri- 
Ccm  who  has  been  merely  a  writer, 
<ind  not  an  actor  in  the  affairs  of 
his  time.     But  there  was  nothing 
ui  ^Ir.  Longfellow's  present  po.si- 
tiiin  to  give  promise  of  his  .sub.se- 
quent  eminence.    He  was  merely  a 
junior  professor   in   what    Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  has  termed  a  ' '  fresh-water  college, " 
which  had  begun  its  existence  but  Iwenty-.seven  years 
before,  and  at  this  time  numbered  only  seven  pro- 
fessors,  three    tutors,    and   about    150  under-grad- 
uates.     The   students    paid  an   annual   fee   of  but 
$24,  and  what  little  endowment   the  college  pos- 
sessed yielded  a  still  smaller  revenue.     Consequent- 
ly, harcl  work  and  plain  living  were  in  order  among 
the  tutors  and  professors,  but  there  was  also  "high 
thinking,"  for  in  this  small  faculty  there  were  some 
men  of'marked  ability.     President  William  Allen, 
who  was  the  author  of  the  tirst  biographical  diction- 
ary published  in  this  country;  Professor  Cleveland, 
the  distinguished  mineralogist;  Alpheus  S.  Packard, 
Sr.,   who   for   si.xtv-tive   vears  gave   instruction  iu 
Latiu  and   Greek;'  and  Samuel   P.  Newman,  who 
wrote  a    "Practical   Svstem   of   Rhetoric,"   which 
passed  rapidly  through  "ten  editions  in  England  and 
sixty  in  this' country,  and  is  still  one  of  the  best 
works  of  the  kind  i'n  existence.     At  this  time  the 
young    professor    occupied   rooms  in   the   college. 
Two  year.s  later  he   married  Mary  Potter,  of  Port- 
land,   and  brought   her  to  an  old-fashioned   house 
shaded  by  a  single  magnificent  elm,  which  is  stdl 
pointed  out  on  the  main  street  of  Brunswick.    There 
the    two    lived    in   contentment   on    his    salary  of 
$1,000  and    such    inconsiderable   additions   as  he 
received   for   occa.sional    scholarly  articles   written 
for  the   "North  American  Review."     Sketches   of 
Ms  European  experiences,  contributed  to  the  "New 
England  ilagaziue, "  were  never  paid  for.     He  wrote 
no  poetry  at  this  period,  his  almost  undivided  ener- 
gies being  given  to  the  prescribed  duties  of  his  po.si- 
tion, to  which  he  added  courses  of  written  lectures 
and  the  preparation  of  several  text-books.     He  also 
wrote   and   published   "Outre  Mer,"  a  volume   of 
sketches  of  his  European  travels.     In  these  ways 
he  won  such  distinction  that  his  name  went  abroad, 
and   he   was  invited,  when   not  yet  arrived   at  his 
twenty -eighth   year,   to  accept  the  chair   of  mod- 
ern  languages  at  Harvard  which  was  about  to  be 
vacated  by  that  eminent  scholar,  George  Ticknor 
This  involved  another  visit  to  Europe,  with  special 
reference  to  the  study  of  the  German  and  Scandina- 
vian literatures.      Accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  .set 
out  for  Europe  in  the  spring  of  1835,  proceeding  by 
the  way  of  England,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance o'f   Cariyre,   Browning,   Lockhart  and  others, 
into  Sweden, "and    in    the    fall  of    that    year   was 
H.— 11. 


traveling    toward     Germany    when    his   wife    fell 
sick  at  Rotterdam,  and  died  there  after  a  short  ill- 
ness.    The  blow  was  a  .severe  one,  for  she  was  the 
choice  of  his  youth,  the  one  with  whom  he  had  h(.)ped 
to  share  the  congenial  life  that  was  opening  liefore 
him;  yet  he  lost  no  time  in  unavailing  regret,   but 
even  more  energetically  than  ever  pursued  liis  studies, 
seeking  in  them  relief  from  his  despondency,  wliich 
in  a  sensitive  mind  is  inseparable  fi'om  such  a  be- 
reavement.    He  spent  the  winter  and  spring  in  Hei- 
delberg, and  the  following  summer  in  the  Tyrol  and 
Switzerland,  where  he  met  the  ladj'  who  was  subse- 
quently to  share  for  eighteen  years  his  fame   and 
prosperity.     She  was  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Nathan 
Appleton,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  he  has  desciibed  her 
under  another  name   in    "Hyperion,"   wliich   was 
published  nearly  four  years  piior  to  their  marriage. 
Some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  warmth  of 
expression  permissible  in  a  romance,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  though  clouded  as  his  mind  was  by  his  re- 
cent bereavement,  he  then  conceived  for  the  lady  a 
genuine  admiration.     She  was,  he  says,  of  "majes- 
tic figure;"   her  "every  step,  every  attitude,  was 
graceful,  and   yet  lofty,  as  if  inspired  by  the  soul 
within,"  and  that  soul  was   "like  tlie  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  lighted  only  from  above."     "  There  was  not 
one  discordant  thing  in  her;  but  a  perfect  harmony 
of  figure,  and  face,  and  soul — in  a  word,    of  the 
wdiole  being."     He  returned  from  Europe  iu  the  fall 
of  1836,  and  at  once  entered  upon  his  duties  at  Har- 
vard.    The  next  year  he  took  lodgings  at  the  "  Cra- 
gie  House,"  which  is  on  the  street  leading  to  Mount 
Auburn,  and  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  from  "  Elm- 
wood,"  the  residence  and  birthplace  of  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell.     It  is  a  fine  old  colonial  mansion  which 
had  been  Washington's  headquarters  while  in  com- 
mand at  Cambridge  in  177.5-76.  Here  amid  congenial 
surroundings  his  poetic  genius  resumed  its  natural 


activity,  and  he  produced  the  "Footsteps  of  An- 
gels" and  the  "Psalm  of  Life,"  which  were  at  once 
recognized  as  from  the  hand  of  a  genuine  master  of 
poetry.  In  the  following  year  (1839)  he  published 
his  prose  romance,  "  Hyperion,"  and  the  "  Voices  of 
the  Night,"  the  latter  establishing  his  rank  as  one  of 
the  first  of  American  poets.  These  were  succeeded 
in  1841  by  "  Ballads  and  Other  Poems,"  and  in  1843 
by  "Poe'ms  on  Slavery."  In  the  succeeding  year, 
he  married  the  lady  he  had  met  in  Switzerland,  and 
took  her  to  live  in  "the  old  "Cragie  House,"  which 
had  become  his  property,  and  which  thenceforward 
was  his  home  until  his  cleath.  Surrounded  now  by 
all  that  is  most  to  be  desired  by  a  man  of  cultivated 
mind  and  warm  affections,  his  genius  became  a 
perennial  spring,  pouring  out  a  constant  slreiim  of 
song,  and  in  such  volume  as  may  be  estimated  by 
the  mere  mention  of  his  works.      In  1843  appeared 
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hii  "  Spanish  Student ;"  in  1845  his  cditidn  of  the 
•'  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;  "  in  1S46  "  The  Bel- 
fry of  Bruges;"  in  1847  "Evangeline;"  in  1849 
"  Kavauai;h;"  in  ISoO  "The  Seaside  and  the  Fire- 
side;" in  1851  "The  Golden  Legend;"  in  1855 
"  IIi:i\vallia;  "  and  in  1858  "  The  Courtship  of  ]Miles 
Standish."  After  this  last  a  hi'eak  occurs,  caused 
by  the  distressing  de;Uh  of  his  wife,  -whose  light 
sununcr  di'ess  "\\as  ignited  \Yhile  she  was  amusing 
her  children  with  some  lighted  sealing-wax,  and  slie 
was  fatally  burned  before  help  could  reach  her;  this 
occurred  in  July,  1801.  Two  years  later  he  collected 
some  scattered  poems  into  the  volume  "Tales  of  a 
AVayside  Lui,"  but  he  diil  not  resume  regular  work 
tmtil  he  took  up  again  the  tnuislation  of  Dante,  be- 
gun some  years  before,  which  task  he  tinished  in 
1867.  His  later  volumes  are:  "  Flo\N'er  de  Luce" 
(18(57 ) ;  "  Tiie  Xew England  Tragedies  "  (ISOS) ;  ' •  The 
Divine  Tragedy  "  (1871 ;  these  two  were  the  next  year 
joined  to  tlie  "Golden  Leyend  "  and  published  under 
the  title  "  Christ  us  ");  "  Three  Books  of  Song"  (1872); 
' '  The  .ALas.pie  of  Pandora  and  Gl  her  Poems  "  (1875), 
Containing  the  poem  "Moiituri  Salutamus, "  read  by 
him  at  the  semi-centennial  of  his  class  at  Bowdoiu 
College;  "  Keranios  and  Other  Poems  "  (1878);  "  Ul- 
tima Thule  "  (issii).  After  hisdeatli  were  published 
"In  the  Harbor  "(lW82);aud  "Michael  Angelo  "(1883). 
In  18118,  aei'ompanied  b3'his  family,  he  went  abroad 
for  tlie  fi>urth  and  last  time,  visiting  England  and 
the  contiuenl.  In  London  lie  was  received  with  un- 
bounded hospitality  and  ri-.spect  by  people  of  all 
classes;  Canibiidii'e  and  Oxford  Pnivcrsities  con- 
ferred on  him  their  Doctor's  degree.  After  his 
death  his  bust  was  jilaeed  in  the  Poet's  Corner  of 
"We.stminstrr  Ablicy,  an  honor  then  for  the  fii'.st  time 
bestowed  upon  :ni  Ajiu-rican.  If  Longfellow  is  not 
the  greatest,   he  is  certainly  the    most  pxipular  of 
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American  jioets,  and  he  is  so  Ijecause  he  addresses 
the  great  heart  of  humanity — into'prets  to  the  com- 
mon mind  the  noblest  thouglits  of  the  noldest  men  (jf 
every  age  and  country.  He  has  thebi-oadcst  .sympa,- 
thies  and  the  keenest  iierce|)lion  of  tlie  beautiful,  in 
nature  and  in  human  lile,  but  he  fails  to  detect  the 
hiihlen  spibigs  of  action,  and  to  sound  the  deeper 
)iassions  of  man.  He  is  an  iiilei'pretei-,  not  au  origi- 
nator. His  iiatui-e  was  so  keerjly  sym[iathetic  thalTit 
caught  tin-  tones. .f  olher  ages  and  races  as  readily 
and  naturally  as  the  musician  recalls  the  Jiopula'r 
melodies  of  fo-diiy;  and  the  spiiit  of  that  olil  world 
of  hislory  he  has  trinislnied  to  the  ni'W  world  in 
winch  we  ai-e  living,  showing  us  I  hat  in  those  vam'sh- 
ini;-  aiii's  wiac  the  seeds  from  whic-h  the  present  has 
spiun--.  In  his  vi-r.se,  the  arbitrary  and  the  acciden- 
tal lade  away,  and  the  life  of  our' race  becomes  one 
coiitimious  sti-cam,  freighted  with  enduriiiLf  menni- 
ries,  and  lighted  liy  immortal  hopes.  Walt.  Whitman 
called  him;  "Poet  of  tlie  mellow  twilight  of  the 
pa-t;  ....  j>oe|  of  all  ,sym|iatl)etic  i:enl Joiess,  .•ind 
universal  por-t  (,f  women  and  voung" people."  'Mr, 
Longfellow  died  ^birch  24,  ]ss3 


BUTLER,  Pierce,  senator,  was  born  in  Ireland 
July  11,  1744.  being  the  thii'd  .son  of  Sir  Richard 
Butler,  fifth  baronet  of  the  familv  of  the  Dukes 
of  Ormond,  and  il.F.  for  Carlow,  1739-61.  He 
was  entered  in  the  British  army  at  a  very  eariy 
age,  holding  a  commission  as  lieutenant  in  the  22d 
foot,  before  he  was  eleven  years  old.  In  1761  he  be- 
came ca)it;iin  in  the  .same  regiment.  He  exchanged 
into  the  29th  foot  in  July,  1762,  and  of  this  reginient 
became  major  Apr.  20,  1766.  For  some  years  Capt. 
Butler  was  stationed  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  but  he  sold  his  commis- 
sion in  1773  in  South  Carolina, 
where  he  had  mari-ied,  hi  1768, 
a  daughter  of  Col.  ]Mid(Ileton. 
When  the  revolution  ^'^as  over 
he  took  an  active  part  in  politics. 
Early  in  1787  he  was  appointed 
a  delegate  to  the  Continental  con- 
gress from  his  adopted  state,  but 
did  not  take  liis  seat  until  Aug, 
2d,  hiiving  meanwhile  been  chos- 
en a  representative  of  the  state 
ill  the  convention  for  framing 
the  federal  constitulion.  JMaj. 
Butler  was  prominent  in  the  de- 
bates of  that  body,  favoring  the 
"Virginia  jilaii,"  saying  lie  liad 
been  opposed  to  granting  new 
]iowers  tc)  a  single  bod,\',  Init 
would  sup])ort  their  distribution 
amtaig  ditl'erent  bodies.  He  also  spoke  against  the 
plan  of  a  triple  executive,  and  maintained  that  pi'op- 
erty  was  the  only  true  basis  of  representation.  He 
was  U.  S.  senator  from  South  Carolina,  1789-96, 
and  then  resigned.  In  1802  lie  was  again  chosen, 
and  resigned  again  in  1804.  He  w;is  u.sually  in  op- 
position to  President  Washington's  administration, 
but  voted  in  favor  of  Jay's  treaty,  and  was,  in  con- 
sequence, much  taunted  in  the  lampoons  of  the  day 
with  his  noble  birth,  of  which  lie  was  vain.  He  was 
a  director  in  the  First  and  Second  LT.  S.  Banks.  A 
son  of  the  same  name,  born  in  1807,  married,  in 
1843,  Fanny  Kemble  the  actress,  from  whom  he 
sep;iraled  two  years  later.  Pierce  Butler  died  at 
Philadelphia  Fell.  15,  1822. 

GARRETT,  Andrew,  conehologist,  was  born 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  9,  1823.  His  mother  was 
Joanna  Van  Koah  t^ampaneaux,  a  native  of  Bel- 
gium, of  good  education  and  speaking  several  lan- 
guages, and  his  father  was  Franco  Garrett,  a  native 
of  Caii;ida.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  Vermont. 
He  had  a.  great  fiaiduess  for  travel,  and  to  satisfy 
the  longing  he  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.  As  a  shell  collector  he  made  his  tirst  ac- 
ipiaintanee  with  the  South  Pacific  in  1848,  and  in 
1852  he  ultiinaldy  adojited  that  island-studded  ocean 
as  his  espeiial  lie'ld  of  research.  Mr.  Garrett  subse- 
((uciilly  visited  almost  every  island  of  nole  in  the 
various  groups  of  the  South  Padfic,  spending  con- 
siderable time  in  each  group.  His  studies  not  only 
embrace  shells  of  the  marine  fresh-waler  l;nid  orders, 
l)ut  also  liirds,  fishes  and  other  objects  of  natural 
hi.stoiy.  For  <ine  peiiod  of  ten  years  he  was  jirofes- 
sionally  engaged  in  the  interest  cil  the  Godefroi  Mu- 
■siaim,  Ibimburg,  during  wdiicli  time  was  |iublished 
"Andrew  Garrett's  Fische  de  Sudsee,"  in  six  parts, 
edited  by  Dr.  Albci't  Gunther,  of  tlie  British  Muse- 
um. ]\Ir.  Garrett  was  also  for  a  lime  as.sociated  with 
Prof.  Agassi/,.  In  addition  to  visiting  anil  residing 
in  every  group  of  islands  of  the  South  Pacific,  Mr. 
Garrett  ex]ilored  many  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  of  South  America,  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  various  unfreiiueiiled 
)iartsof  the  United  Stales.  He  died  on  the  Iskmd 
of  Ilanbine,  Society  Group,  South  Seas,  Nov.  1, 
1887. 
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BINGHAM,  Joel  Foote,  educator  and  clergy- 
mau,  was  born  at  Andover,  Conu.,  Oct.  11,  1«37. 
He  was  fitted  fur  college  by  private  tviitou,  and  was 
graduiited  from  Yale  in 
1853,  first  in  his  class 
with  specialties  in  Greek 
and  matliematics.  Then 
he  was  for  six  years  pro- 
prietor and  principal 
of  a  Ijoys'  preparatory 
school  of  high  grade  in 
the  city  of  New  York 
carrying  on,  meanwhile, 
at  the  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  that  city 
the  study  of  theology. 
He  also  acquired  at  that 
time  a  mastery  of  the 
four  principal  modern 
languages  of  western 
Europe  and  a  partial 
knowledge  of  Arabic. 
In  1860  he  was  elected 
to  but  dechned  the  pro- 
fessorship of  rlietoric 
and  liomiletics  in  a  theological  seminary  then  being 
founded  in  Chicago,  and  became  a  pastor  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  remaining  there  seven  years.  In  1807  he  was 
called  to  the  First  Parish  church  (Congregational)  at 
Augusta,  Me.  In  1869  lie  was  invited  to  deliver 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  at  Western  Reserve 
College  then  located  at  Hudson,  now  removed  to 
Cleveland,  O.,  and  received  there;  the  degree  of 
D.D.  Following  the  traditions  of  his  maternal 
ancestors  in  the  year  1871,  he  passed  into  the  minis- 
try of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  has 
since  then  had  charge  as  rector  of  St.  Jolui's  church, 
Portsmouth,  !N.  H.,  St.  John's  church,  of  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  and  St.  James's  church,  New  London, 
Conn.  Besides  many  occasional  printed  discourses 
a  volume  from  his  pen  "The  Christian  Marriage 
Ceremony"  was  published  by  A.  D.  F.  Randolph 
&  Co.,  New  York,  in  1876.  The  "Atlantic  Jlonthly  " 
and  other  periodicals  have  contained  his  poems  and 
fugitive  articles  in  prose.  Retiring  from  ministerial 
work  in  1880  he  built  a  home  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
where  he  has  since  devoted  his  leisure  to  literary 
pursuits,  and  to  tlie  delivery  of  lyceum  lecture.s. 
In  1887-89  he  prepared  and  delivered  in  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  New  England,  and  later  in  the  West, 
two  .series  of  lectures  entitled  "  Mediteval  ]Myth, 
Melody  and  Mirth  "  and  "Historic  Cameos  of  Gaul, 
Celt  and  Saracen. "  In  1890  he  made  an  extended 
so.iourn  in  Germany,  and  finished  a  new  standard 
translation  of  Goethe's  "Sorrows  of  Werther." 

WOLLE,  Sylvester,  educator,  was  born  near 
Nazareth,  Pa.,  March  1,  1816  ;  nephew  of  Bishop 
Peter  Wolle,  His  parents  soon  removed  to  Beth- 
lehem, where  he  had  his  early  training.  Gradua- 
ting from  tlie  seminary  in  1835,  he  taught  five  years 
at  Nazareth  Hall,  ministered  at  Schoneck,  Pa.,  1840 
to  1843,  and  at  Gnadenhiitten,  O.,  1843  to  1849,  and 
then  returned  to  Bethlehem  as  principal  of  the  girls' 
school.  This  post  he  held  till  1861,  when  he  became 
a  member  of  the  provincial  elders'  conference.  He 
died  at  Bethlehem,  Aug.  28,  1873. 

DRAKE,  James  Madison,  journalist  and  soldier, 
was  born  in  Somerset  county,  N.  J.,  March  25, 
1837.  At  the  age  of  six  years  he  was  placed  in 
his  father's  printing-oflice  "in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  was  a  rapid  and  correct  com- 
positor. When  about  fifteen  years  old  he  held  a 
position  upon  a  morning  newpaper  in  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  being  noted  for  his  skill  and  diligence.  The 
year  following,  he  began  the  publication  of  "The 
Mercer  Standard,"  a  literary  paper,  and  later  on,  he 


started  "The  Evening  Express,"  which  was  con- 
tinued by  an  association  of  journeymen  printers. 
He  was  also  a  reporter  on  the  "Evening  Gazette" 
of  Trenton.  He  issued  "The  Wide- Awake,"  a 
campaign  sheet,  in  1864.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
he  was  elected  an  alderman  in  Trenton,  and  was  re- 
elected at  the  expiration  of  his  term.  In  April,  1861, 
he  organized  the  first  company  of  U.  S.  volunteers 
which  was  raised  in  New  Jersej'  for  three  months' 
service,  but  refused  its  command,  going  with  its 
regiment,  the  3d  New  Jersey  volunteers,  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  as  color-bearer,  with  the  rank  of  en- 
sign. When  Gen.  Runyon's  New  Jersey  brigade 
cr(jssed  the  Long  Bridge  into  Virginia,  on  the  night 
of  May  24,  1861,  the  3d  regiment  led  the  advance 
towards  Alexandria,  and  as  Drake  stepped  on  the 
bridge,  he  unfurled  his  colors,  and  so  carried  them 
until  near  daybreak,  when  word  was  received  that 
Capt.  Ellsworth,  of  the  New  York  Ellsworth  Zou- 
aves, had  landed  at  Alexandria,  and  had  been 
killed.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  therefore  the 
distinction  of  having  imfurled  the  first  Federal  flag 
on  Confederate  soil.  When  the  three  months'  cam- 
paign was  ended,  Drake  resumed  the  pi-inting  busi- 
ness, but  soon  enlisted  in  the  9th  New  Jersey  volim- 
teers,  with  which  regiment  he  remained  until  the 
war  closed,  save  for  the  time  he  passed  in  Confed- 
erate prisons.  He  was  wounded  in  an  engagement 
at  Winton,  N.  C,  in  1863,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Drury's  Bluff,  May  16,  1864,  was  captured,  with 
most  of  the  command,  and  confined  at  Libby 
Prison,  Richmond,  Va.,  at  Danville,  N.  C,  at  Ma- 
con, and  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Oct.  6,  1864,  with  three  comrades,  he  jumped  from 
the  car  which  confined  him,  under  a  guard  of  seven 
armed  Confederates,  and  after  many  hardships  and 
a  fatiguing  tramp  through  South  Carolina  (the  Ap- 
palachian range  being  crossed  in  a  blinding  snow- 
storm) and  East  Tennessee,  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  Federal  lines  at  Kuoxville,  Tenn.,  forty -seven 
days  being  consumed  in  the  trip.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  Gen.  Grant,  Capt.  Drake  was  pre- 
sented with  a  congressional  medal,  which  was  accom- 
panied with  a  complimentary  letter  from  the  secre- 
tary of  war.  When  mustered  out  Capt.  Drake  settled 
at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  began  the  publication  of 
"The  Daily  Monitor."  In  1889,  he  started  "The 
Sunday  Leader,"  and  in 
August  of  the  same  year  be- 
gan the  issue  of  ' '  The  Daily 
Leader."  He  has  written 
the  "History  of  the  9th 
New  Jersey  Volunteers "  ; 
"Fast  and  Loose  in  Dixie," 
and  "Across  the  Contin- 
ent. "  In  the  year  1866  Capt. 
Drake  organized  the  vet- 
eran zouaves,  every  one  of 
whom  had  stood  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  many  liattles. 
They  soon  revived  the  mili- 
tary spirit  among  the  yoimg 
men  of  Elizabeth,  and  a 
regiment  —  the  3d  —  was 
formed,  Capt.  Drake  being 
elected  colonel.  He  com- 
manded the  regiment  for 
five  years,  and  was  created 
brigadier-general  by  brevet. 
In.  1878  he  reorganized  the 
veteran  zouaves.  Gen.  Drake  was  married  on 
Jan.  7,  1859,  to  Margaret  Burehell,  daughter  of 
William  Taylor  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  left  five 
children :  'VVilliam  McDowell,  Augusta  S.,  Mar- 
garet, who  married  John  Blair,  James  M.,  Jr.,  and 
Constance  B.  Drake.  Gen.  Drake  died  in  Eliz- 
abeth, N.  J.,  Nov.  2S,  1913. 
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TAYLOR,  Charlotte  de  Bernier,  entomol- 
ogist ami  author,  eldest  ilaui;lit(?r  of  William  Scar- 
ljrough(q.v.),wa.slioi-ii  at  Savanuali.tia..  in  1S06.  She 
came  of  distinguished  English  ancestry.  Her  father 
■was  a  planter'of  South  Carolina,  and  a  merchant 
prince  of  Savannah,  who,  in  isl'.),  sent  the  tirst 
steamship  across  the  Atlantic,  and  her  mother  was 
Julia  Barnard,  a  North  Carolina  beauly.  She  was 
taught  at  Madame  Binze's  fashionable  school  in  New 
York,  and,  speaking  several  languages,  she  croivneil 
her  education  liy  a  tour  of  Eur- 
oiic.  On  her  return  she  mar 
ried.  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Apr.  27, 
1S3U,  James  Tavleir,  ijf  the  tirm 
of  Low,  Taylor IV  Co.,  of  Savan- 
nah. A  devoted  wife  and  moth- 
er, the  handsome  mistre.ss  of  a 
lu-xurious  h(ane,  and  a  social 
queen,  she  yet  found  time  to 
exercise  her  literary  and  scien- 
tific talents,  and  became  so  Avell 
known  as  a  writer  and  student  of 
insects  and  flowers  that  .she  was 
induceil  to  give  to  the  world  the 
fruilsof  her  genius.  She  became 
an  accomplished  entomologist, 
the  only  c/z.e  of  her  sex  in  the 
world,  and  mastered  the  won- 
ders (if  iu,sect  life.  Her  writ- 
ings were  in  demand,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  country.  She 
was  able  to  embellish  her  scientific  articles  witli 
microscopic  drawings,  etchings,  and  paintings,  skill- 
fuliV  made  by  herself,  with  the  aid  of  her  daughters, 
Virginia  [uiilAgnes.  She  spent  the  years  of  the  civil 
war  in  Europe,  keeiiing  up  her  literary  work.  She 
published  iu  l,S53-.54,  while  in  New  England,  her 
first  contributions  to  the  "School  Fellow,"  a  Boston 
magazine  for  bovs  and  girls,  edited  by  Fred.  K. 
Parker.  In  18.58-59  and  1800  ,shc  wrote  "Micro- 
scopic Views  of  the  Insect  "World  "  for  < ) range  Judd's 
New  York  "American  Agriculturist,"  ami  a  paper 
for  the  Hartford  (ConnO  "Homestead"  (185!)), 
edited  by  Clift.  In  September,  1858,  she  liccann,-  a. 
contributor  to  "Harper's  Magazine,"  with  an  article, 
"The  Unwelcome  Guest  of  Insects,"  the  first  of 
a  series  of  papei's  on  insect  life  which  appeared 
in  snbse(juent  numbers  of  the  magazin(^  The  war 
compelled  her  to  visit  Europe,  and,  while  cro.ssing 
the  Atlantic  she  wrote  "The  Somidings,"  which 
appeared  in  "Harper's."  While  visiting  tlie  Isle  of 
Man,  she  began  and  illusiraled  a  romance,  "The 
Fair  JIaid  of  Peel,"  and  some  einomolugical  papers, 
but  whil(.'  engaged  in  their  pi'eparation  sin-  was  called 
to  her  hea\'eidy  homi'.  This  nolile  and  gifted  woman 
was  inspired  Ijv  a  Christian  spirit  in  the  sluily  of  sci- 
entific truth.  To  the  sweetest  graces  of  womanhood 
she  added  a  genius  for  natural  science  and  intcllecl- 
ual  work.  She  never  wore  glass{'s,  and  though  she 
often  used  the  microse(i|M'  foi'  six  and  eight  hours  at 
a  time,  she  never  com|ilained  of  impaired  .sight. 
She  wrote  a  fine  hand,  ,aiid  hcrmanusei-ipt  was  noted 
for  neatness.  Her  eldest  ilaughter.  Virginia  T.,  wife 
of  Isaac  II,  Trabue,  of  Trabue  City,  Pe  Soto  Co., 
Fla.,  has  a  su]ierb  oil  ]iorti'ait  of  her,  taken  in  Savan- 
nah as  a  young  laily  aflei-  her  return  from  aln'oad. 
but  her  modesty  denied  her  family  a  likeness  in  hei' 
advanced  years.  She  left  an  incomidi'lc  iiiauuseript, 
with  beautiful  colored  drawings,  which  her  family  in- 
tend to  sdna^imepidjl  ish.  She  died  in  November,  1801, 
SLOAT,  John  Drake,  naval  oflicer,  was  born  in 
New  York  in  1780.  After  a  year's  service  (1800-1), 
he  was  di^chur'^ed  on  the  reduction  of  the  navj'  to  .a 
peace  fodiin^!-,  but  entered  it  again  in  Januaiy,  181'-!, 
was  assigned  to  tfi(;  frigate  United  States,  and  was  vot- 
ed tlia.'iks  and  a  medal  for  his  part  in  the  capture  of 
the  Maced(jnian,  Oct.  35th.    He  was  made  a  lieutenant 


in  July,  1813,  but  saw  little  more  of  active  service 
during  the  war,  for  his  \essel  was  blockaded  and 
kept  idle  near  New  London,  Conn.,  by  a  British 
fleet  at  the  month  of  the  Thames.  His  next  notable 
service  was  against  the  pirates  in  the  West  Indies 
1833-35;  here  he  had  a  share  in  taking  soiiie  of 
their  vessels,  destroying  their  town  of  Foxhardo  iu 
Porto  Rico,  and  ending  the  career  of  one  of  their 
leaders.  He  became  a  master  iu  March,  1830,  and  a 
captain  iu  February,  1837;  had  conunaud  of  the 
navy- yard  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1840-44,  of  that 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  1847-51,  aud,  in  the  interval,  of 
tlie  Pacific  squadron.  The  expected  (jccupation  of 
Jlonterey  in  1840  was  prevented  by  his  timely  ar- 
rival anil  raising  of  the  United  States  flag  there; 
aud  soon  after,  on  the  declaration  of  war  \\ith  Mex- 
ico, he  seized  San  Fi'aucisco  and  other  places  on  the 
coast.  For  his  part  in  this  inip(n-tant  chapter  of 
history  see  the  CaUfornian  papers  in  the  "Century 
Magazine,"  1890-91.  In  1851-55  he  was  at  Hobokeu, 
N.  J.,  .seeing  to  the  cou.struction  of  the  Stevens  bat- 
tery. He  was  yet  in  active  service  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five,  and  was  not  formally  retired  till  Dee, 
31,  18(51,  afler  which  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
commodore  in  July,  1803,  and  to  that  of  rear-ad- 
miral in  July,  1866.  He  died  at  New  Brighton, 
Staten  Island".  N.  Y.,  Nov,  18,  1807. 

JOHNSON,  Henry  Clark,  educator,  was  born 
at  his  falhcr's  c(.nmtry  residence  iu  Homer,  N.  Y., 
June  11,  1851,  into  a  fanu'ly  eminent  f(jr  learning 
and  prominent  in  educati(nial  matters  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  England  for  three  centuries.  His  early 
eiiucation  was  olitained  iu  private  schools  and  at 
Cortland  Academy,  whei'C  he  was  graduated  in  18fi7. 
He  then  siient  two  years  studying  Roman  law  under 
Prof.  James  Hadley  of  Yale 
College.  Entering  Cornell  Uni- 
versity in  1809  he  was  gi-adu- 
ated  with  honors  in  1W73,  and 
then  stuilied  law  with  "Willi.am 
H.  Shankl.and,  judge  of  the  su- 
)ireme  court  of  New  York,  and 
at  Hamilton  College,  where  he 
I'eeeived  the  degree  of  IjL.B. 
in  1875,  and  was  admitted  to 
all  the  courts  of  the  slate.  It 
had  always  been  his  intcniion 
to  engage  in  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession. He  was  head  master 
of  the  Ury  .school,  Philadel- 
phia, 1875-77;  of  St.  Paul's  (Ca- 
thedral) school.  Garden  Citv, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  1S77-79; 
principal  of  the  City  High 
and  Normal  schools.  Paler- 
son,  N.  J.,  bs79-81  ;  ]irofesS(jr 
of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  in  Lehigh 
University,  1.S81-88.  when  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Coitral  High  School  and  City  College  of 
Philadelphia,  which  position  he  has  since  held. 
Prof.  Jolmson  is  a  contributor  to  several  periodicals 
and  has  edited  a  number  of  valuable  text-books: 
the  "First  Three  Books  of  Homer's  Iliad"  (1879; 
second  edition,  1885);  the  "  Sal;ires  of  Anlus  Persius 
Flaccus"  (1884);  the  "Bucolics  and  Georgics  of 
Virgil  "  flSH5);  the  "  Agricola,  and  Germania  of  Taci- 
tus" (1885);  the  "Satires  of  .luvenal,"  and  numer- 
ous monoLL'raphs  on  various  classical  subjects.  Ho- 
bart  College  iu  1877  gave  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  Mastei-  of  Arts.  H(!  is  a  member  of  several 
learned  socielii'S,  of  various  Masonic  bodies,  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  the  P.si  Upsilon  fraternities, 
I'diliir  of  the  "Monumental  Catalogue" 
In  his  professional  work  Prof.  John- 
nkable  .adiuinislralive  abilities  and  is  an 
and  successful  teacher,  taking  high  rank 
among  the  educators  of  the  day. 
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SCRUGGS,  William  Lindsay,  journalist  and 
minister  to  Venezuela,  was  bom  near  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  Sept.  14,  1834.  The  tradition  is  that  his  re- 
mote ancestor,  Schroggs,  emigrated  from  JSTormandy 
to  England  in  the  da_ys  of  the  Conqueror,  the  name 
becoming  Scroggs,  and  then  Scruggs.  His  great- 
grandfather came  to  Virginia  in  the  time  of  Crom- 
well. His  grandfather,  William,  was  a  revolution- 
ary soldier,  who,  liberating  his 
slaves,  removed  to  Jefferson  coun- 
ty, Tenn.,  then  North  Carolina. 
His  father,  Frederick,  was  a  farm- 
er and  stock-raiser.  His  moth- 
er's ancestors,  Lindsays,  were 
Scotch,  and  settled  in  Virginia  be- 
fore the  revolution.  William  was 
sent  to  college  at  fifteen,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  twenty-one, 
but  did  not  practice.  In  1856,  at 
twenty-two,  he  was  appointed  a 
school  commissioner  of  Tennessee; 
si.x  months  later  was  elected  prin- 
cipal of  Hamilton  Male  Academy; 
in  1861  was  made  chief  editor  of 
the  Columbus  (Ga. )  "  Daily  Sun;" 
and  in  1866  established  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  with  Col.  .lolm  S.  Prather, 
the  Atlanta  daily  "  Xcw  Era,"  of 
which  he  was  editor  until  1872,  except  eighteen 
months  of  Dr.  Banl's  editorship,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Grant  to  the  uncongenial  of- 
fice of  United  States  assessor  of  internal  revenue  for 
Georgia.  He  was  a  founder  of  tlie  Young  Men's 
Library  Association,  and  of  the  pi-esent  admirable 
public-school  system  of  Atlanta.  In  1873  he  was 
appointed  minister  to  Colombia,  succeeding  Gen. 
Stephen  A.  Hurlbut;  in  1878  United  States  consul 
to  C'liina,  first  at  Chin  Kiang,  and  then  at  Canton; 
in  1883  he  declined  the  general  consulship  at  Pan- 
ama, and  two  weeks  later  was  appointed,  unsought, 
minister  to  Colombia  a  second  time,  resigning  in 
1886,  and  in  1889  was  made  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  republic  of  Venez- 
uela. Mr.  Scruggs  has  been  an  able  and  success- 
ful journalist  and  diplomat.  Intellectual  and  schol 
arly,  his  editorial  writing  was  strong  and  finished. 
In  politics  a  federalist  whig,  and  opposed  to  Jeffer- 
sonian  democracy,  he  found  his  views  rather  incon- 
venient in  Georgia,  but  he  maintained  them  with 
marked  power  and  dignity,  winning  respect  and 
friendship  from  the  democrats.  Mr.  Scruggs  has 
shown  a  decided  capacity  for  diplomatic  service. 
Tactful,  courtly  and  well  versed  in  international 
law  and  diplomatic  usage,  he  is  an  able  minister, 
and  in  his  nineteen  years  of  diplomatic  service  has 
never  had  a  suggestion  of  complaint  from  any 
source.  While  first  at  Colombia  he  was  arbitrator 
in  an  old  and  vexatious  dispute  between  that  coun- 
try and  Great  Britain,  and  his  arbitrament  pleas 
ed  both  governments,  and  was  commended  by 
his  own,  an'd  has  been  a  precedent  in  disagreements 
between  South  American  reimblics  and  European 
powers.  The  Colombian  and  British  governments 
gratefully  presented  him  silver  souvenirs  of  appre- 
ciation, accepted  in  1877  when  he  was  temporarily 
out  of  commission.  Mr.  Scruggs  has  been  an  able 
contributor  to  leading  American  and  European 
magazines,  such  as  the  "Law  Review,"  "Magazine 
of  iVmerican  History,"  "  North  American  Review," 
and  the  "Political  Science  Quarterly,"  and  has  two 
volumes  ready  for  the  press.  He  married  Judith 
Ann,  youngest  daughter  of  Col.  John  H.  S.  Potts,  of 
Vir.n-inia,  and  died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  18,  1912. 
SNETHEN,  Nicholas,  clergyman,  was  born  at 
what  is  now  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  Nov.  LO,  1769.  He 
was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  became  a  Methodist  min- 
ister at  twenty-five,  and  preached  in  New  England, 


at  Charleston,  Baltimore,  New  York,  Georgetown, 
D.  C,  and  elsewhere,  earning  much  reputation  for 
eloquence,  and  serving  mostly  as  an  itiuenuit  until 
1814,  except  the  years  1806-9,  when  he  lived  on  his 
wife's  farm  at  Larganore,  Frederick  Co.,  Md.  He 
was  for  a  time  secretary  to  Bishop  Asbury,  and  later 
chaplain  of  congress.  He  advocated  a  general  con- 
ference, before  its  formation  in  1808,  and  from  1821 
pleaded  strongly  for  the  admission  of  the  laity  into 
that  body.  This  being  rejected,  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  organizing  the  Methodist  Protestant  church 
in  1828,  and  in  1834  was  co-editor  of  the  paper  of 
that  name.  In  1829  he  freed  his  slaves,  and  migrated 
to  the  West,  laboring  much  in  Cincinnati.  He  wrote 
a  "Reply  to  O'Kelly's  Apology  "  (1800);  "  Lectures 
on  Preaching  the  Gospel  "  (1822);  "Essays  on  Lay 
Representation"  (1835);  and  "Lectures  on  Biblical 
Subjects"  (1836).  Twenty-two  of  his  sermons,  with 
a  memoir  by  his  son,  appeai-ed  in  1846.  He  died  at 
Princeton,  Gibson  Co.,  Md.,  May  30.  1845. 

WITHERS,  Frederick  Clarke,  architect, 
was  born  at  Shepton  Mallet,  Somersefshire,  Eng., 
Feb.  4,  1828.  He  was  educated  at  King  Edward's 
School,  Sherborne,  Dorsetshire.  After  pursuing  his 
architectural  studies  in  London  and  otlier  places  for 
eight  years,  in  1852  he  came  to  America.  He  prac- 
ticed architecture  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war  joined  the  army  as 
first  lieutenant  in  the  New  York 
volunteer  engineers.  He  returned 
invalided  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1862,  and  the  following  year 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  New  York  city.  Among 
the  buildings  designed  by  him  are: 
the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital 
at  Poughkeepsie;  the  Deaf  Mute 
College,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  the 
Jefferson  Market  court-house  and 
prison.  New  York  cit3^  which  was 
decided  by  a  vote  of  architects  to 
be  one  of  the  ten  best  buildings  in 
America ;  the  Astor  reredos  and 
rear  building  of  Trinity  church, 
and  the  Chapel  of  the  Good  Shep 
herd  on  Blackwell's  Island,  N.  Y. ; 
the  Vassar  Hospital,  Poughkeep- 
sie, N.  Y. ;  New  York  City  Asy- 
lum for  the  Insane,  Central  Islip,  L.  I.,  and  a  num- 
ber of  private  houses  and  churches  in  different 
parts  of  the  country;  among  the  churches  may  be 
named  St.  Luke's,  Matfeawan,  N.  Y. ;  St.  Thomas', 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  tlie  Church  of  the  Advent,  Lou- 
isville, Ky.  He  is  the  author  of  "  Withers's  Church 
Architect'ure,"  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  subject.  In 
1857  he  married  Emily  A.  De  Wint,  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  President'  Adams.  She  died  in  1863, 
and'he  afterward  married  Beulah  Alice,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Higbee,  and  great-grandniece  of  Martha 
\V'ashington.  She  died  in  1888,  and  he  died  in 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7,  1901. 

O'CONNOR,  William  D.,  author,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  3,  1833.  He  at  first  studied 
painting,  but  from  the  necessity  of  winning  his  own 
livelihood,  entered,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  the  offlce 
of  the  Boston  "  Commonwealth,"  as  associate  editor. 
From  1854  to  1860  he  was  an  assistant  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  "Saturday  Evening  Post,"  and  in  1861 
was  appointed  to  a  position  on  the  lighthouse  board 
of  the  treasury  department  at  Washington.  He  after- 
ward becanic'chicf  clerk  of  the  board  and  assistant 
siqierintendent  of  the  life-saving  service.  He  wrote 
much  for  tlie  leading  magazines,  but  probably  the 
best  known  of  his  works"  is  his  "Hamlet's  Note- 
Book."  He  was  an  admirer  of  Walt  Whitman,  and 
a  believer  in  the  Baconian  authorship  of  Shakspere. 
He  died  May  12,  1889. 
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BRANDRETH,  William,  capitalist,  T\-as  lioni 
at  Sillier  Sing,  X.  v.,  Oi1.  2i,  1842.  He  is  (if  Eiiij:- 
li.sli  dc-sci'ut,  kis  family  tracing  its  origin  to  Ecbvard, 

„,^  ^  s(  couil   son    of  Jolm  Urandrctb, 

^^  (it     Wccford     and     Lees,     Eng- 

hml  ^Yho  was  bom  in  Hi-t5. 
Thiougli  several  succeeding  gen- 
(iitions,  the  family  was  reprc- 
smtcd  liy  i)rominent  pliysicians, 
and  medical  scienti.sts,  William's 
titlid  Dr.  Benjamin  IJrandrclli, 
«  IS  one  (if  tbe  first  and  most  suc- 
((sstul  manufacturers  of  propri- 
1 1  m  medicines  in  this  country. 
T  he  maternal  grandfather  of 
I!i  ui  imin  Braudrcth,  was  a  skill- 
ful jiliy.sician,  and  enjciyed  a 
1  a  _'(  jiractice  near  Liveri)ool,  and 
dt  .m  early  age  Benjamin  was 
employed  under  his  direction  in 
compounding  pills  for  gratuitous 
distributi(jn  among  the  poor.  The 
latter  came  to  this  country  in  lyr!4,  and  for  more 
than  half  a  century  his  name  lias  been  a  household 
word.  William  was  educated  at  Mount  Pleasant 
Military  In.stitute,  and  when  si.xteen  years  of  age 
went  to  New  York,  where  he  g.ained  a  thorough 
knowdedge  of  his  liusiness  as  a  pharmaceutist  and 
druggist,  becoming  connected  after  a  time  with  the 
wholesale  drug  trade  in  tlie  Sjianish  tirm  of  Pal- 
anea  ct  Escalante,  He  siilisccpicntly  trav(ded  exten- 
sively, visiting  South  America,  remaining  for  some 
time  in  YcTiezuela,  and  afterwards  passing  a  year  in 
the  British,  Dutch  and  Danish  West  Indies.  He  went 
thence  to  the  Pacilic  coast,  and  remained  four  years 
in  California,  wdiere  he  engaged  successfully  in  in- 
troducing and  selling  medicines.  Returning  to 
Sing  Sing  in  lyGH,  he  liecame  interested  in  in- 
surance and  real  estate  trausaclions,  and  e.stali- 
lished  the  firm  of  Howdand  k  Brandreth,  wdiicli  did 
a  large  and  successful  business.  In  1876  he  dis- 
posed of  his  interest  in  this  firm  and  removed  to 
New  York,  where  he  opened  an  otHce  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing  in  mines  and  mineral  lands.  In  Die 
prosecution  of  this  business  he  lieeiuiie  ac(|uaint(;d 
with  the  mineral  resources  of  \'.'ii'i(ius  portions  of 
the  country,  and  acipiired  a  ]iraclieal  knowledge  of 
nietallurgv.  While  thus  engaged,  he  interested 
himself  in  the  discovery  of  a  method  of  manufact- 
uring iron  and  steel  directly  from  the  on;,  by  the 
action  of  llame,  at  a  cost  less  llian  that  of  the 
ordinary  methods  of  production.  Experiment.s  dem- 
onstrated its  entire  practicability,  and  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Carbon  Iron  Co.  'I'liis  com- 
pany operates  an  exten.sive  jilant  in  Pitt.sburgh,  Pa., 
in  which  he  is  a  large  .stockholder.  He  is  also  in- 
terested in  mineral  lands  in  North  Carolina,  con- 
taining mines  of  iron,  cop|ier  and  mica.  He  lias 
done  much  toward  the  improvement  of  )iis  native 
village,  the  introduction  of  steam  fire-engines  and 
reservoirs  being  due  to  his  elTorts.  He  still  retsuns 
his  interest  in  his  father's  business,  and  has  the 
charge  of  compounding  the  medicines.  He  has 
been  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  prom- 
inently identified  with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and 
has  (lone  much  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  order. 
He  is  a  member  of  Westchester  lod.ge,  F.  and  A.  M., 
Buckiughani  chapter,  R,  A.  M.,  and  eminent  coiii- 
manderot  Westchester  comniaiidery,  K.  'i\,  as  well 
as  (jf  the  New  York  Masonic  veteran  a.ssociation. 

■WOLFE,  Charles  Spyker,  lawyer  and  politician, 
was  boni  al  l^ew  isburg,  Pa.,A|iril  (i,  1845.  His 
father,  Samuel  AVolle,  was  of  Pennsylv.-uiia  Dulch 
extraiiiiin,  his  aiui'^tois  liaviiii;-  selll'ed  in  Penn.syl- 
vani.a  li..-tor('  llie  revolution,  and  his  niollii.-r  was  of 
Huguenot  parentage.      His  early  training  was  in  the 


common  scliools,  and  in  1861  he  entered  Lewisburg 
1'niver.sify,  of  w  liieh  his  father  had  been  the  princi- 
pal founder.  During  his  college  course  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  cavalry  company,  and  .served  in  the  famous 
Fishing  Creek  and  Cumberland  valley  campaigns, 
w  here  he  acted  as  orderly  to  Gen,  Couch.  After  being 
graduated  from  college  he  entered  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  taking  the  complete  course.  Upon  tlie  com- 
pletion of  his  law  studies  in  1868  lie  married  JIaitha 
E.  jAIeixcll,  and  returning  to  his  native  town  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  cho.sen  profession  in  which  he 
soon  achieved  success.  He  also  took  part  in  politics, 
and  in  1872  was  elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  house 
of  representatives  as  a  republican.  He  was  re-elected, 
and  from  that  time  dates  his  predilection  for  tem- 
lierance  reform.  He  offered  a  resolution  against  the 
sale  or  use  of  licjuor  in  the  cloak-room  in  the  liou.se. 
He  was  re-elected  in  1874.  In  the  debates  of  this 
session  Mr.  Wolfe  liore  a  conspicuous  part,  securing 
the  re]iutali(jn  of  being  one  of  the  best-informed  men 
in  the  slate.  He  was  re-elected  in  1875  and  1876,  and 
from  the  latter  date  Ijecame  known  as  a  political 
reformer.  He  led  an  investigation  that  resulted  in 
the  expulsion  of  two  members  of  the  house.  In 
1878  he  again  otl'ercd  himself  as  a  candidate  upon 
the  i.s.sue  that  if  elected  he  would  (.ijjpose  the  election 
of  Don  Cameron  as  U,  S.  senator.  He  was  elected, 
but  was  unable  to  defeat  Mr.  Cameron.  He  led  a 
committee  to  investigate  liribery,  the  result  lieing 
the  convictif.)n  of  the  accused.  In  1880  he  was  one 
of  the  fifty-six  independent  legislators  who  refused 
to  enter  tlie  republican  caucus  for  U.  S.  .senator, 
and  aided  in  the  election  of  .lohn  I.  IMitchell.  This 
inde])endcnt  course  was  C(mtiiiued  the  next  year 
w  hen  Mr.  Wolfe  became  an  independent  candidate 
for  state  treasurer,  and  allhougli  receiving  a  large 
vote  was  defeated.  In  1886  he  was  the  prohibition 
candidate  for  governor,  ]iolling  o2,432  votes,  the 
largest  number  given  to  any  candidate  on  the  ticket 

BARNES,  Georg-e  Thomas,  lawyer  and  con- 
gressman, was  liorii  in  Ri(4imon(l  county,  Ga,,  Aug. 
14,  1833,  He  was  graduated  at  the  Georgia  State 
University,  Athens,  in  IS,")):!, 
and  was  admitted  lotlic  bar 
in  1855,  and  ser\('d  during 
the  war  in  the  Confeder.ale 
army  as  an  officer  of  ar- 
tillery. He  was  a  re|irescn- 
tative  in  the  state  Icgisla- 
tui-e  in  18(i0,  1861,  bS63  and 
1865,  a  member  of  the  na- 
lion.al  democratic  executive 
committee  in  1876  and  1880, 
a  delgate-at-large  to  tile  na- 
ticaial  democratic  conven- 
tions of  1868,  1876  and  188(1, 
and  was  elected  a  nati(jnal 
re]iresentative  in  the  forty- 
ninth,  fiftieth  and  fifty- 
first  congres.ses  (1885-01), 
From  his  entrance  into  jioli- 
tii^al  life  he  has  shown  him- 
self one  of  the  most  useful 
legislators  and  leaders  of 
the  South,  A  remarkably 
earnest  convictions  and  a 
jiroof  against   all   altempi 
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practical  man  wdth 
iron  will,  he  has  been 
It  undue  infiuence,  and 
has  exerted  a  strong  and  healthy  force  on  legis- 
lation. Probafily  no  rejinwentativc  in  congress  ha,s 
ad(i)ited  Iielter  or  more  si raiglil I'orward  melliods  in 
securing  legislation  for  his  constituents.  Certainly 
none  has  been  more  successful.  He  is  .a  eommon- 
seiise  .stalesnian,  a  forcible  and  elo(|uenl  speaker, 
and  a  model  of  rectitude  in  private  life:  and  he  has 
rounded  his  public  career  bj' nobly  refusing  to  ia- 
vite  re-election  by  the  .surrender  of  his  ojiinion.? 
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BtrRBOWS,  I/ansing,  clergyman,  was  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Apr.  10,  184a,  son  of  Kev.  John 
Lansing  and  Adelaide  (Van  Benthujs.,n)  Bur- 
rows, both  of  Knickerbocker  descent.  His  father 
was  well  known  in  the  Baptist  circles  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland  and  Virginia.  Lansing  was 
graduated  at  Wake  Forest  College,  class  of  1861, 
after  interrupting  his  studies  by  two  enlistments, 
having  been  for  some  time  a  prisoner  of  war. 
After  graduating  he  again  enlisted,  and  served 
until  1S61.  During  his  college  vacation,  when 
not  in  tie  field,  he  reported  the  proce«dings  of 
the  Virginia  legislature  for  the  ' '  Enquirer, ' '  writ- 
ing later  for  the  ' '  Times ' '  and  the  ' '  Bulletin, ' ' 
until  Gen.  Terry  suppressed  the  latter  for  con- 
demning reconstruction  abuses.  He  then  taught 
for  a  year  in  the  Stanford  (Ky.)  Academy.  Ho 
had  cxjjerienced  religion  at  fifteen,  and  determin- 
ing to  enter  the  ministry,  was  ordained  in  1S67, 
and  became  pastor  of  the  Stanford  (Ky.)  Baj)- 
tist  Church.  He  vras  married  to  Lulie,  daughter  of 
Col.  C.  H.  Eochester  of  Danville,  Ky.,  and  after 
preaching  in  Missouri  accepted  a  call  to  Borden- 
town,  N.  J.,  to  the  church  of  the  gifted  William 
Stoughton.  After  five  years'  service  there  he 
went  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  thence  to  Lexington,  Ky., 
in  1SS3  to  the  Baptist  church  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  in 
1899  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
at  Nashville,  Teun.,  and  from  there  went  to  Ameri- 
cus,  Ga.  (1609),  where  he  preached  for  seven  years. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention and  denominational  statistician  during 
1S81-1914,  and  president  1914-10.  He  had  a  genius 
for  statistics,  and  was  an  authority  on  the  statis- 
tics of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  the  South.  Ho 
received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Princeton  and 
Madison  universities  in  1S71,  that  of  D.D.  from 
Bethel  College  in  1882,  and  LL.D.  from  Union 
University  (Tenn.)  in  1896.  He  was  the  author 
of  "Manual  for  Funerals"  (188.5);  "How  Bap- 
tists Work  Together"  (1909),  and  compiler  of  the 
"American  Baptist  Year  Book"  (1886-97);  "Bap- 
tist Hymn  and  Praise  Book"  (1904).  He  died  in 
Amerieus,  Ga.,  Oct.  17,  1919. 

ALBAUGH,  Jolin.  W.,  actor  and  theatre  man- 
ager, was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept.  30,  1837, 
son  of  John  W.  and  Elizabeth  (Peters)  Albaugh. 
Although  not  educated  for  the  stage  nor  descended 
from  a  dramatic  family,  he  had  an  early  penchant 
for  the  stage,  and  while  quite  young  took  part  in 
amateur  performances.  His  first  regular  appear- 
ance was  in  the  Baltimore  Museum,  under  the 
management  of  Henry  C.  .Jarrett,  Feb.  1,  1855,  as 
Brutus  in  ' '  Brutus ;  or.  The  Fall  of  Tarquin. ' '  A 
Baltimore  paper  stated  that  he  "acquitted  him- 
self in  the  most  creditable  manner"  and  that  his 
was  the  "best  first  a2ipcarauee  on  the  stage  there 
for  years."  He  was  soon  after  engaged  as  second 
walking  gentleman  at  the  Holliday  Street  The- 
atre, Baltimore,  under  John  T.  Ford's  manage- 
ment, where  he  had  the  advantage  of  playing 
with  Edwin  Forrest,  Edward  L.  Davenport,  James 
W.  Wallaek,  Jr.,  Edwin  Booth,  Edward  A.  Soth- 
ern,  Charlotte  Cushman  and  other  stars.  During 
1856-57  he  was  at  Troy,  N,  Y.,  with  Charles  T. 
Smith  as  first  walking  gentleman  and  up  through 
the  regular  to  leading  business.  In  1858-59  he 
played  juvenile  parts  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  then 
went  to  the  Gaiety  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  as  heavy 
man.  The  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  found  him 
at  Montgomery,  Ala.  The  following  season  he 
toured  Boston,  Washington,  Philadelphia  and  the 
West,  and  for  three  years  was  leading  man  at 
Louisville,  Ky.  In  1865  he  supported  Charles 
Kean  at   the  Broadway  Theatre,  New  York,   and 


in  1866  he  starred  as  Othello,  Romeo,  Mercutio, 
Hamlet,  Macbeth,  lago,  Richard  III,  Edgar  and 
Edmund  in  "King  Lear,"  Jaffer  in  "Venice  Pre- 
served" and  as  Louis  XL  In  1863  he  began  his 
long  career  as  a  manager  at  the  Olympic,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  in  association  with  Mesrs.  Bi  dwell  and 
Spalding.  Returning  to  Albany  in  1870,  he  was 
stage  manager  of  the  Trimble  Opera  House; 
thence  he  traveled  to  New  Orleans  and  was  a  part- 
ner of  Ben  De  Bar  in  managing  the  St.  Charles 
Theatre;  next,  a  season  of  management  at  Mon- 
treal, and  then  in  1873  he  became  manager  of  the 
Leland  Opera  House,  Albany,  and  sole  lessee  till 
1881.  He  won  almost  universal  praise  as  Louis 
XI  in  what  is  now  Daly's  Theatre,  New  York, 
under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Edgar  and  Ful- 
ton. Thereafter,  in  1878  he  became  manager  and 
sole  lessee  of  the  Holliday  Street  Theatre,  Balti- 
more, till  1891,  and  sole  proprietor  and  builder  of 
the  New  Lyceum  of  Baltimore,  and  the  manager 
and  builder  of  the  popular  Albaugh  Grand  Opera 
House  and  the  National  Theatre,  Washington, 
D.  C.  His  last  appearance  as  an  actor  was  as 
Shylock  at  New  Lyceum,  Baltimore,  in  December, 
1899.  He  owned  a  stock  farm  of  250  acres  eight 
miles  north  of  Washington  and  large  estates  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Long  Branch,  N.  J.  He  was 
a  man  of  culture  and  worthy  ideals,  a  member  of 
an  old  school  of  managers  whose  control  of  the 
theatre  was  for  its  betterment,  cleanliness  and 
advancement.  He  collected  the  most  varied  and 
extensive  dramatic  library  of  his  generation  in 
America.  He  was  married  in  1866  to  Mary  Mitch- 
ell (1831-1908),  a  sister  of  Maggie  Mitchell,  and 
had  two  daughters  and  one  son,  John  W.  Albaugh, 
Jr.  (1867-1916),  who  was  also  an  actor.  He  died 
at  the  home  of  his  daughter  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
Feb.    11,    1909. 

WADE',  Mary  Virginia  (Jennie),  heroine,  was 
born  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  May  21,  1843,  daughter 
of  James  Wade,  a  captain  in  the  Pennsylvania 
militia,  and  granddaughter  of  Thomas  Wade,  who 
was  an  aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  Lafayette.  Her  name 
is  preserved  because  of  her  courage  and  patriotism 
at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  battle  she  carried  water  to  the  woumled  in  the 
fields  about  her  house,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Wade  homestead  was  a  mark  for  Confederate 
sharpshooters.  On  the  second  day,  a  Union  soldier 
called  at  the  house  for  bread;  she  gave  him  all 
she  had,  and  assured  him  that  many  loaves  would 
be  baked  on  the  morrow.  Arising  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  she  prejiared  a  large  quantity  of 
bread,  and  while  preparing  a  special  batch  of  bis- 
cuits for  a  Union  soldier  who  requested  food  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  third  day  she  was  acci- 
dentally shot  through  the  heart  by  a  Confed- 
erate. In  recognition  of  this  service  the  47th  con- 
gress awarded  her  mother  a  special  pension.  The 
patriotic  women  of  Iowa  erected  a  suitable 
memorial  over  her  grave  in  Evergreen  cemetery  in 
the  fall  of  1901. 

WARNER,  William  Richard,  chemist,  was 
born  in  Caroline  county,  Md.,  Dec.  25,  1836,  a 
descendant  of  Rev.  Richard  Warner  of  Warwick- 
shire, England,  who  emigrated  to  the  American 
colonies  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
early  thrown  on  his  own  resources  by  the  death  of 
both  parents.  After  attending  the  local  academy 
at  Fasten,  Md.,  he  became  clerk  in  a  drug  store 
there,  devoting  his  spare  time  to  reading  and 
study.  He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  Pliar- 
macy,  Philadelphia,  in  1856,  and  in  the  same  year 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry,  illus- 
trated with  experiments,  in  towns  of   Peunsylva- 
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nia.  Ill  1S60  lie  wiis  a  member  of  tlie  ciMiimittee  to 
revise  tin-  Ui.ited  States  pliarmaeopceia.  Mr.  War- 
ner i-iiiliarked  in  the  retail  (irunliusiin-ss  in  Keiisin.n'- 
tiai,  near  Pliiladelpliia.  In  I'siiC.  lie  established  a, 
wholesale  business  at  ir4  North  Third  street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Ten  vea)-s  later,  ISTti,  he  removed  to  his 
laru-e  si\-story  Imiidini;-  at  1208  Market  .street.  In  187!) 
j\Ii\  Warner  i'oneeived  the  idea  that  medicine  admiu- 
i.stered  in  doses,  iiften  repealed,  wonld  act  more  ellica- 
cionslv,  and  induced  iirominent  jihysicians  to  decide 
faviiralily  as  to  the  value  of  his  theory.  He  is  a  pio- 
neer in  the  manufacture  of  suL;ar-coated  pills  and 
many  other  iiharmaceutical  preparations  now  nsed 
ail  over  the  world.  The  production  of  pills  is  hun- 
dreds of  millions  annually.  The  lirm  erected  a  large 
seven-.story  liuildiiii;-  coverint!;  a  wide  area  at  Nos, 
639,  (541,  im  North'Broad  stn-et,  and  1320  Wallace 
street,  for  additional  manufai  iuriiin'  dciiartments. 
In  1887  this  firm  had  :i  laruc  e.xhiliit  at  the  meeting 
of  the  International  ileiiical  ( 'oiigress  held  in  Wash- 
ington Tlieelaborale  display  of  their  preparations 
at  "the  Paris  rLxhibilion  in  18>^ti  was  under  Jlr.  War- 
ner's personal  supervision,  and  won  several  tirst-ela.ss 
medals.  He  was  a  member  of  various  pharraaeeu- 
tical  societies,  and  a  director  in  several  banks. 
He  (lieil   ia  Phila.lebdiia,  Apr.   ?.,   1901. 

CURTIS,  Frederic  C,  phvsician,  was  born  at 
Uiiionville,  S.  C,  Oct.  19,  1843,  He  is  of  New 
England  jianailage,  adesceiidant  in  the  seventh  .gen- 
eration of  Henry  Curtis,  who  was  born  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  Em;',,  in  1621,  and  came  to 
America  in  1043,  settling  in  Wethers- 
field,  Conn.  For  three  generations 
the  family  resided  in  Connecticut,  and 
subsequently  removed  to  Stockbi'idge, 
Mass.,  where  they  have  since  lived. 
The  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
skeich,  Pev.  L.  W.  Curtis.went  Soutli 
on  account  of  his  health  when  he  was 
a  young  man,  and  soon  af I er  settling 
in  South  Carolina,  was  married  to 
Eli/.alieth  Colton,  of  Leno.x,  Mass.,  a 
descendant  of  the  Colton  family  of 
LoULiaiieadow.  Two  sons  were  born  to 
them — the  eldest,  Frederic  (;,  CUirtis, 
passed  his  early  days  in  S(  mtli  Carolina, 
but  while  a  lad  removed  to  Canaan, 
N.Y.,  and  sub.sequently  entered  Ueloit 
f'ollege,  Wisciinsin.from  wliicli  he  was 
graduated  in  ISCili,  and  in  1S()9  was  awarded  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.  In  18f)4  he  entered  the  U.  S.  Army  as 
a  private  in  the  41st  Wisconsin  Picgiment,  of  which 
company  B  was  chiefly  com]iosed  of  lieloit  College 
student.s".  After  completing  his  college  cour.se,  Mr. 
Curtis  lie.gan  the  study  of  mediciiieat  the  L'niversity 
of  .Michi.mtn,  and  completed  it  at  the  (!ollcge  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York  city,  from 
wh'ieh  institution  hed-cceived  his  degree  of  M.I)., 
and  subseipnaitly  ]iursued  his  medical  stndii's  fi)r 
a  year  in  Vienna.  In  1S72  Dr.  Curtis  liegaii 
the'  aclive  praelice  of  his  |-irol'es,sion  in  Albany, 
N.  v..  in  iiartnersliip  with  Dr.  W.  H.  Bailiw.  He 
also,  the  same  vear,  becainea  member  of  the  Meilical 
Soeietv  of  the'County  of  Albany,  was  ils  .secretary 
from  1872-74,  and  lis  iircsideut  in  lt-t7«,  aud  in  llie 
laller  vear  was  elected  liv  tin-  coiintv  siicielv  a  dele- 
gale  to  llie  :\Iedical  Society  of  llie  Slate  'of  New 
Y'ork.  nf  whii-li  he  was  made  secrelary  in  IHSi),  ;nid 
still  (1892)  retains  the  ollice.  In  18^:1  In-  was  made 
a  mcmbei-  of  Hie  American  L'ublic-  Heallh  Associa- 
tion. Dr.  Curtis  has  tilled  a  number  of  iinpoilant 
posilions;  was  a])|Hiiiiled  physician  lolhe  Albany 
Hospital  Dispensarv  in  1st72;  a  member  of  the  medi- 
cal staff  of  St.  Pelia-'s  llnspilal  in  1874;  of  ihe  medi- 
cal .staff  of  the  Albany  Hospital  in  ]S7C>;  lecturer  in 
the  summer  course  uf  Hie  Alb.any  Meilical  ('olle.gein 
1877;    priifessor    of    dermatology   in    Ihe    college   in 


1880,  etc.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Albany  Female 
Academy,  and  of  the  Albany  County  Savings  Bank. 
In  1884  Dr.  Curtis  was  married  tot'harlolte  E.  Ban- 
croft, a  daughterof  Poyal  Bancroft,  of  Albany,  He 
has  given  a.  number  of  valuable  contributions  to 
current  medical  litei-atnre. 

BUSH,  Stephen,  clergynnin,  was  born  at  Nas- 
sau, P.ensselaer  (Vi.,  N.  Y.,  May  30,  1818,  His 
parenta,ge  on  both  sides  was  of  New  England  de- 
scent. His  father,  Oiay  Bush,  a  fa.i-mer,  was  a  stall 
officer  in  the  war  of  1813.  His  mother,  Fanny 
Goold,  was  the  daughter  of  David  ami  l^eliecca 
(Granger)  Goold,  who  came  fi'om  Connect  i{aU.  to  Rens- 
selaer" county  early  in  married  life.  His  father's 
father,  Abijah  Bush.wasamajor 
in  the  revolutionary  war.  He 
was  born  atShellield,  Miss  and 
came  to  New  Y'ork  at  tin  clos( 
of  the  revolution.  He  %\  is  the 
son  of  (.)badiali  Bush  vi  ho  •s\  is 
born  in  Westlield,  Mass  M  ly 
30,  1713,  and  removed  to  Shit 
field  about  1743.  (4badi  ih  ^^  is 
Wie  son  of  Samuel  Bush  ^\ho 
was  ixu'n  in  Sudbury  M  iss 
lfi77,  and  was  the  oliii  st  ihild 
of  Samuel  and  J\[ary  l!ush  T\ho 
removed  from  Sudbur\  to  Siif 
held.  Conn.,  and  in  l(is2  siltkd 
at  Westfleld,  Ma.ss.  liiditmn 
says  that  he  was  the  son  ot 
.lolin  Bush  who  came  fiom  En,, 
land,  but  no  such  record  h  is  bi  i  n 
found,  except  that  the  His 
tory  of  Wells,  Jie."  says,  ".lohii 
Bush  ca.me  from  England,  May, 
163.'),  and  about  1640  settled 
in  Wells."  Stephen  Bush  was 
Union  College  in  184.5  and  from 
logical  Seminary  in  1848,  and  was  liien  ordained  by 
the  presbylery  of  Albany.  Having  already  been 
accepted  as  a  mi.s.sionary  by  the  Presbj'terian  Board 
of  Foreign  Mi.s.sions,  he  was  married  to  R.  Anna- 
bella  Fassett  of  Albany  and  they  soon  sailed  from 
Boston  for  their  lield  of  labor,  Bangkok,  Siam.  (In 
their  arrival  at  that  capital  they  were  honoi'ed  by  a 
visit  from  Chow  Fa  Y'ai,  the  heir  ap|iarciit,  who  suc- 
ceeded lo  the  throne  shortly  after.  Two  years  later 
]\trs.  Bush  died,  and  in  1852  disease  compelled  Jlr, 
Bush  to  relurn  to  America.  The  king  summoned 
him  to  Ihe  palace  and  gave  him  substantial  tokens  of 
his  regard.  In  1853  he  returned  home.  He  was  in- 
vited to  preach  for  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Cohoes, 
N.  Y.,  and  to  make  a  home  in  the  family  of  .To.shna 
Bailey,  a  wealthy  manufacturer.  Here  he  conlinned 
tor  over  a  year,  when  he  married  .leimie  H.,  the  only 
daughter  of  ^Mr.  ISailcy,  and  was  regularly  installed 
pastor  of  the  church.  Having  served  this  church  seven 
years  and  the  church  at  Greenbush  two  years  he  re- 
signed his  charge  to  travel  in  Europe.  Rcluriiingiu 
1  Hits  he  was  for  .six  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
attJreen  Lsland,  N.  Y,  Mr.  Bailey,  his  wife's  fatliiT, 
died  ill  1875  and  the  settlement  of  his  business  de- 
volved on  Dr.  ihish  who  tbereafler  resided  at  Water- 
ford,  N,  Y.,  devoting  much  of  his  leisure  to  the 
study  of  the  sciences.  He  was  a  mcniljer  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence aud  a  number  of  local  scientihc  societies.  His 
alma  mater  in  1S48  conferred  on  liim  the  degree 
of  A,M,,  and  in  bSSO  MarjTille  College  in  Ten- 
nessee honored  liim  with  the  degree  of  D,D.  He 
died  in  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  July   15,   1896. 

SHARSWOOD,  Georg-e,  jurisi,  was  born  in 
Pliiladel|iliia  .luly  7,  IHIO.  He' was  iiained  after  an 
ancestor  in  Ihe  sixth  degree,  who  came  from  Eng- 
land lo  Ne«'  London,  Conn,,  about  1660.  A  post- 
humous child,    he   was   I'eared  by  his  grandfatber. 
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Ccapt.  James  Sliarswood  (1747-1836),  who  served  in 
the  war  of  independence,  uequired  wealth  in  the 
lumber  trade,  wa.s  much  in  local  politics,  and  wnjte 
against  the  U.  S.  Bank  in  1S17.  George  was  ,i?radu- 
ated  from  the  University  of  Pennsvlvania  in  ia2S,  read 
law  in  the  office  of  J.  K.  IngeisoU,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1831,  and  for  a  few  years  gave  his 
abundant  leisure  to  study  and  to  writing'for  the 
"Law  Keview"  and  other  journals,  lie  was  in  the 
legislature  in  1837-38  and  1843-43.  As  secretary  of 
a  committee  of  stockholders  to  look  into  the  aftairs 
of  the  U.  S.  Bank,  he  drew  up  a  report  which  is 
preserved  in  T.  H.  Benton's  "Tliirtv  Years'  View  " 
(18o4,  Vol.  II.,  p.  370).  In  1845  Gov.  Shunk  ap- 
pointed him  a  judge  of  the  city  district  court,  of 
which  he  was  made  president"  three  years  later. 
'When  the  judiciary  became  elective  in  1850,  he  was 
the  nominee  of  all  the  contending  parties.  This 
post  he  held  until  1807,  and  during  the  twenty-two 
years  of  his  connection  with  tlie  city  court  delivered 
over  5,000  opinions.  The  law  department  of  the 
university,  which  had  been  long  in  abeyance,  was 
started  again  in  1850.  and  he  was  its  senior  professor 
till  1867,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Pennsylvania 
supreme  court.  He  became  chief  justice  in  1878, 
and  retired  in  1883,  receiving  a  banquet  from  the 
city  bar.  In  his  long  career  on  the  bench  he  won 
and  maintained  the  highest  repute  for  learning,  abil- 
ity, fairness,  and  imiform  courtesy.  He  was  a 
strict  constructionist,  and  denied  that  greenbacks 
could  be  legal  tender.  From  1835  to  18.53  he  was 
vice-provost  of  the  Law  ^Vcademy  of  the  city,  and 
from  1853  its  provost.  He  receiveil  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  in  1856,  at  once  from  Columbia  College  and 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  .\merican  Philosophical  Society,  and  a 
trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  from  1873. 
His  edition  of  Blackstoue's  "Commentaries"  (1859) 
is  the  standard  one  in  the  United  States,  and  his 
notes  on  several  other  legal  works  by  Byles,  Russell, 
Leigh,  Starkie,  Roscoe,  "etc. ,  have  lieen  much  val- 
ued here  and  reproduced  in  England.  He  wrote 
also:  " Profe.s.sional  Ethics"  (1854);  "Lectures  on 
Commercial  Law"  (1856),  and  "Lectures  Intro- 
ductory to  the  Study  of  the  Law  "  (1870).  His  opin- 
ions given  in  the  Pennsylvania  supreme  court  are 
included  in  Vols.  LVII.-'CII.  of  the  State  Reports. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia  May  38,  1883. 

CRITTENDEN,  Thomas  Iieonidas,  soldier, 
was  born  at  Russell ville,  Ky.,  May  15,  1810.  He 
was  the  son  of  John  Jordan  Crittenden,  the  eminent 
statesman  (1787-1863)  and  the 
brother  of  George  EibI)  Crit- 
tenden, major-general  Confed- 
erate army  (1813-1880).  He 
received  a  classical  education, 
studied  law  in  his  father's 
office  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1840.  In  1843  he  was 
elected  commonwejdth's  attor- 
ney for  his  district.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  3Iexican  war 
he  helped  to  recruit  a  regiment 
of  infantry  of  whicli  he  was 
made  lieutenant-colonel.  He 
served  until  the  clo.se  of  the 
war  and  for  a  time  was  on 
the  staff  of  Gen.  Taylor,  who, 
when  he  became  president  in 
1840,  appointed  him  consul 
to  Liverpool,  where  he  re- 
mained for  four  years.  He 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  18,53,  practiced  his 
profession  for  some  years  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  and  then 
became  a  merchant 'in  Louisville,  Ky.  He  opposed 
slavery  and  secession  and  at  the  opening  of  the  civil 
war  entered  the  Union  army  as  a  volunteer.  He  was 
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conmiissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  on  Oct. 
37,  1861,  rendered  gallant  and  notable  .service  at  the 
battle  of  Sliiloh,  and  in  reward  therefor  was  promoted 
to  be  major-general  of  volunteers  on  July  17,  1863. 
He  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio,  operating  under  Gen.  Dan  Carlos  Biiell,  and 
later,  as  commander  of  the  second  corps  under  Gen. 
Rosecrans,  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battl'-  ' 
Stone  river  and  Chickamauga  He  w'  <  tlien 
ferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  ,nd  w,  ..>„ 
commander  of  a  portion  of  the  9th  corps  during  all 
of  the  operations  of  1864.  He  resigned  his  commis- 
sion and  retired  frf)m  the  army  on  Dec.  13,  1864. 
On  July  38,  1866,  he  was  a]ipointed  by  President 
Johnson  colonel  in  tlie  regular  army  and  on  JIarcli 
3,  1867,  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  for  his  ser- 
vices at  Stone  river.  He  commanded  the  33d  infant- 
ry until  1869,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  17th 
infantry.  He  served  with  the  latter  mainly  in  the 
West  until  May,  1881,  when  he  was  placed  on  the  re- 
tii'cd  list  on  account  of  age.  Heresidedat  Sea  Side, 
Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
Oct.  33,  1893. 

CHEADLE,  Joseph  B.,  congressman,  was  born 
in  Perrysville,  lud.,  Aug.  15,  1843.  He  received  an 
academic  eilucatiou,  and  was  a  student  at  Asbury 
College  (now  De  Pauw  Uni- 
versity) when  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  opened  in  18lil.  He 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
71st  Indiana  volunteers  and 
served  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  Lqion  his  return  home 
lie  commenced  the  study  of 
law  in  Rockvilie,  Ind.,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  In- 
dianapolis Law  School  in 
March,  1867.  Following  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  he  en- 
gaged in  practice  with  suc- 
cess in  Newjiort,  Ind.  In 
1873  he  became  the  eilitor  of 
a  weekly  journal  published 
in  Rockvilie,  Ind.,  and  has 
since  followed  the  profession 
of  a  journalist.  He  tixjk  an 
active  part  in  politics  as  a 
reptdjlican,  and  in  1888  was 

among  the  warm  sniiporters  of  President  Harrison. 
He  was  elected  to  congress  from  the  ninth  Indiana 
district  in  1886,  and  was  re-elected  in  1888,  serving 
tiiitil  March,  1891.  He  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittees on  post-offices  and  post-roads,  and  alcoholic 
liquors,  and  jiroved  adiligent  and  efficient  legislator. 
After  the  expiration  of  liis  terra  in  Congress  be  be- 
came editor  of  the  ' '  American  Standard ' '  at 
Frankfort,  Ind.,  where  he  died  May  28,  1904. 

SHELBY,  Evan,  soldier,  was  born  in  Wales,  in 
1730.  In  1735  (he  family  crossed  the  sea  and  settled 
near  the  silc  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  where  the  boy  be- 
came skilled  in  the'arls  of  the  frontier.  He  served 
in  the  French  war,  and  was  a  captain  under  Gen.  J. 
Forbes  at  Fort  Du  Quesue  in  1758.  ^Moving  South 
and  West,  he  was  a  farmer  and  Indian  trader  near 
the  Virginia  line  until  1774,  when  he  raised  a  com- 
pany in  the  Watauga,  Valley,  and  bore  a  prominent 
part  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  Oct.  10th.  After 
this  he  served  both  on  the  border  and  with  the  nndn 
army  to  the  east;  had  command  in  Lewis's  expedition 
against  the  Chickamaugas  in  1779;  captured  some 
stores  of  the  British  in  tiiat  region,  and  was  jiromoted 
to  the  rank  of  colonel  and  brigadier-general.  After 
the  war  he  returned  to  a.  farm  which  he  had  cleared 
in  1771,  in  what  is  now  Sulli%'an  county,  Tenn.,  near 
the  .site  of  Bristol.  His  services,  though  important, 
have  been  obscured  bylho.se  of  his  more  famous  son, 
Isaac  Shelby  (q.  v.).  '  He  died  Dec.  4,  1794. 
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ZINZENDOBF,  Nicholas  Lewis ,  Covmt  von, 

revi\cT  and  luailer  of  tliu  .Alnraxiaii  church,  was 
bum  at  DrcsdcD,  Saxouy,  May  2(!,  17U0.  His  father, 
a  Saxon  minister  of  state,  dyiui;-  when  the  child  was 
six  weeks  old,  he  was  taken  to  Lnsatia  and  piously 
brought  up  by  his  grandmother,  the  Baroness  von 
Gersdorf,  a  friend  of  Spenee,  the  pietist.  At  ten  he 
was  sent  to  Fraueke's  school  at  Halle,  and  at  sixteen 
ti  iWittenl  lerg.  where  he  studied 
law  and  divinity.  His  strong 
inipidse  toward  tlie  ministry 
being  opposed  liy  his  relatives, 
lie  Ijccamc  a  judicial  counselor 
in  1721,  and  the  next  year  set- 
tled it  Berthclsdorf  in  Upper 
Lu^ati  1  married  a  sister  of  the 
(  i>unt  of  lieuss,  and  charitably 
_  i\(  HI  asylum  to  the  refugees 
tioni  Nioravia,  who  settled  at 
ll(iinhut  on  his  estate.  He 
h  id  no  special  knowledge  nor 
mil  11  ^1  111  their  faith  until  1737, 
«  ill  II  h  iving  given  up  his  post 
it  I)i(  sdcii,  lie  read  the  "Ratio 
1>]^(  i]iliiia  "  of  the  Bohemian 
Buthiiu  and  was  deeply  im- 
pi(  SSI  d  by  it.  He  soou  became 
niiuh  more  than  a  patron  of  the 
Jloravians,  and  exercised  a  formative  influence  on 
their  polity,  aiming  at  hrst  siinjily  to  constitute  a 
church  within  the  Lutheran  communion,  such  as 
the  Wesleyan  body  soon  after  became  within  the 
Church  of  England.  Pcr.sccailioiis  soon  arose;  he 
was  banished  in  1736,  and  ]ireaelied  and  formed  con- 
gregations wherever  he  went.  On  j\Iay  25,  1737,  he 
was  consecrated  a  bishop  by  Bishops  'fablonski  and 
Nitschmann,  as  advised  liy  the  King  of  Prus.sia  and 
approved  by  the  Archbishop  of  C^aiilerlmiy.  After 
much  work  in  Germany,  Holland,  England  and  the 
West  Indies,  he  reached  New  York  in  December, 
1741,  and  remained  in  tlie  eoimtry  until  January,  1743. 
He  visited  the  ;j[oravian  tract 'on  the  Lehigh  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Bethlclicm,  labored  among  the 
Indians  as  far  west  as  the  Wyoming  Valley,  where 
his  was,  perliaps,  the  first  while  face  seen,  and  strove 
to  harmonize  the  German  sects,  but  met  with  mis- 
Coiice]ition  and  suspicion.  The  ivst  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  similar  service  in  Eiiro],c.  He  was  allowed 
to  revisit  Saxony  in  1747,  and  to  return  permanently 
in  1753.  Of  his  very  numerous  works  his  hymns  are 
best  remembered:  several  of  them  were  translated 
by  his  friend  and  disciple,  John  Wesley,  and  at  least 
one  of  these  versions,  "Jesus,  Thy  bloi'id  and  right- 
eousness," has  been  very  widely  iised.  His  life  lias 
been  written  in  German  by  B'isho)i  Siiangenlierg  (3 
vols.,  1773-74);  Verbeck  (1845);  Von  Eu.se  (1846); 
Selirauterbaeh  (1851);  Burkhardt  (1866)  and  others, 
and  in  Frencli  by  Bovet  (1805).  English  translations 
of  the  first  (abridged)  and  last  of  these  appeared  in 
1h:-js  and  1865.  llis  best  memorial  is  the  Moravian 
Cliiircli,  on  which,  while  .seeking  .simply  to  preach 
and  serve  his  Master,  he  stamped  his  own  impress 
deeply.  He  died  at  Ilerniliut,  ."Mav8,  1760,  Icavim? 
the  memory  of  a  devoted  and  lai-LT-hearied  evam 
.gelist  of  ideas  far  more  catholic  than  those  of  his 
time. 

BURGESS,  Neil,  ai'tor,  was  born  in  Bo.ston, 
June  18,  1851.  He  was  for  some  years  in  an  art 
store  in  his  native  city,  but  not  m'aking  a  success 
of  the  bu.sine.ss  and  liavinn'  a  taste  for  theatrical 
life,  he  decided  to  test  his  fortiiiic  on  the  sticie.     He 
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a  female  character  in  a  sketch.  He  made  such  a 
pronounced  success  that  he  henceforth  resolved  to 
make  a  specialty  of  the  representation  of  eccentric 
female  characters.  By  his  natural  delineation  of  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Bibbs  in  the  I'aice  of  "A 
Quiet  Family,"  he  attracted  much  attention,  and 
soon  attained  such  a  high  mea.sure  of  popularity  that 
he  liegan  to  look  about  for  a  pilay  particularly  suited 
to  his  style  of  acting.  Two  were  written  for  liim, 
one  of  them  being  "My  Mother-in-Ijaw,"  after- 
ward called  "  Vim."  While  performing  this  play  at 
Toledo,  O.,  the  late  D.  R.  Locke 
(Petroleum  V.  Xa.sby)  was  at- 
tracted by  his  natural  and  hu- 
mtn'ous  acting  and  .sent  for  Mr. 
Burgess  to  make  an  agreement 
for  the  hitter's  taking  the  title 
character  in  the  plav  "Widow 
Bedott's  Pa]iers,"tha"tMr.  Locke 
had  dramatized.  In  due  season 
a  company  was  secured  and  a 
theatre  engaged  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  where,' on  JIarch  28,  1879, 
Mr.  Burgess  first  mipearerl  as 
Widow  Bedott.  He  made  a 
marki'd  success  in  this  character, 
and  fill-  the  subsequent  .seven 
years  it  was  one  of  the  mo.st 
valuable  ]iieees  in  his  reiiertoire. 
Later,  he  revived  "Vim"  in  a 
reconstructed  form,  and  it  prov- 
ed e\"en  a  greater  success  than 
when  it  was  lii-st  produced.  Doubtless  Mr. 
ge.ss's  increasing  popularity  had  much  to  do  ...„„ 
the  cordial  icceiJtion  the  reproduction  of  "Vim" 
received  from  the  public.  Equally  successful  was 
his  performance  in  Charles  Barnard's  "The  Coun- 
ty Fair,"  first  produced  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  6, 
1SS8,  and  played  for  four  years  in  New  York.  He 
reached  the  zenith  of  his  career  in  "The  County 
Fair,"  and  thereafter  he  appeared  frequently  on 
the  vaudeville  stage  while  giving  occasional  per- 
formances of  his  former  successes.  lie  died  in 
New   York   citv,   Feb.    10,   1910. 

RATHBONE,  Justus  Henry,  founder  of  the 
Knights  of  Pvthias,  was  born  in  Deertield,  (3neida 
Co.,  X.  Y.,  (let.  3<.l,  183t).  His  father,  Jnstus  Hull 
Ratlibone,  was  a  prominent  lawver  of  Utica,  N.  Y., 
and  his  mother,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Dwight,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  a  inember  of  the 
famous  Dwight  family  of  New  Em,dand.  The  name 
first  given  him  was  Henry  Edwin  Dwight,  but  in 
1849,  by  striking  out  Edwin  Dwight  and  ])refixing 
his  father's  name,  Ju.stus,  his  name  became  Ju.stus 
Henry  Rathlioiie.  Mr.  Rathbone  was  married  in 
1862,  to  Emma  Louise  Sanger,  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 
They  had  live  children,  two  Vioys  and  three  girls, 
only  Iwo  of  whom  survived  tlieir  father.  '\Yhile 
living  in  ■\Yasliington  in  1864,  lie  was  a  member  of  a 
.U'lec  club,  the  members  of  which  were  J.  H.  Rath- 
bone,  D.  L,  Burnett,  W.  11.  Burnett,  Dr.  E.  S.  Kim- 
ball, and  Robert  A.  Champion.  The  ritual  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  was  read  bv  Rathbone  to  the 
gentlemen  named  on  ]\Ionday,  Feb.  l(i,  1864,  on  F 
Street,  near  the  corner  of  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  ritual  of  the  three  degrees  as  read  at'that  meet- 
ing was  aiiiirovcd.  The  first  lodge  was  formed  on 
Friday  night,  Feb.  19,  1864,  at  Temperance  Hall, 
Washington,  and  was  known  as  Washington  Lodge 
No.  1,  but  it,  is  now  out  of  existence.  Those  iire.s- 
eiit  were  requested  (o  subscribe  toanoafli  laid  down 
afterward  in  the  initiatory.  All  present  having  sig- 
nitied  their  willingness  to  do  so,  the  same  was  ad- 
ministered to  them  by  J.  H.  Rathbone.  After  tak- 
ing the  oath,  it  was  resolvcfl  that  this  order  be  styk'd 
the  "Order  of  the  Kninlits  of  Pvthias."  The'fir.st 
olficers  were:  J.   11.    Rathbone,  worthy  chancellor- 
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Joel  R.  Woodrufif,  worthy  viee-ohancellor ;  Joseph 
P.  K.  Plant,  venerable  patriot;  I).  L.  Burnett, 
worthy  scribe;  A,  Van  der  Veer,  banker;  R.  A. 
Champion,  assistant  banker ;  George  R.  Covert, 
assistant  scribe;  M.  H.  Van  rlcr  Veer,  worthy 
guide;  A.  Roderique,  inside  steward;  Brothers 
Kimball,  Roberta,  D.  L.  and  W.  H.  Burnett,  choral 
knights.  The  Endowment  Rank  and  the  ritual  of 
the  Uniformed  Rank  were  afterward  written,  and 
became  parts  of  tlie  order.  There  were  in  1890 
forty-seven  grand  jurisdictions,  .3,006  lodges, 
208,949  members,  with  a  capital  of  $2,.'515,792;4.5. 
Prom  1866  to  1891  the  sum  of  .$6,217,90.3  was  paid 
out  by  lodges  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  distressed 
members,  and  .$4,624,374  paid  to  widows  and  or- 
phans of  the  Endowment  Rank.  Mr.  Rathbone 
became  a  member  of  the  Oriental  Lodge  No.  6, 
of  Alexandria,  A^a.,  and  organized  there  a  division 
of  the  Uniformed  Rank  which  the  members  named 
Rathbone  Division,  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Rath- 
bone,  who  was  the  first  sujireme  chancellor  of 
the  order.  Until  1864  he  lived  near  Lanham's, 
Prince  George's  Co.,  Md.,  and  was  a  member  of 
Ceciliau  Lodge  No.  97,  at  Bowie,  but  withdrew 
during  the  year  1888  and  joined  the  lodge  in  Alex- 
andria, \a.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
the  lecturer  of  the  supreme  lodge,  and  had  been 
on  a  tour  through  the  West  in  that  capacity,  lec- 
turing before  the  lodges  and  exemplifying  its 
works.     He  died  in  Lima,  O.,  in  1890. 

SMYTH,  Thomas,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Bel- 
fast, Ireland,  July  14,  1808.  He  was  educated  at 
Belfast  College  and  studied  divinity  at  Highbury 
College,  London,  and  at  Princeton  after  his  emi- 
gration to  the  United  States  in  1830.  Entering 
the  Presbyterian  ministry  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in 
1832.  He  made  a  number  of  contributions 
to  the  controversial  and  doctrinal  literature 
of  his  communion,  among  them  "Lectures 
on  Apostolic  Succession"  (1840);  Ecclesi- 
actical  Catechism"  (1841);  "Presbytery,  and 
not  Prelacy,  the  Scriptural  and  Primitive 
Polity"  (1844);  "The  History,  Character, 
and  Results  of  the  Westminster  Assembly" 
(1844):  "Ruling  Elders"  (184.5)  ;  "Rites  of  Con- 
firmation" (1S4.5)  ;  and  "Union  of  Christ  and  His 
Church"  (1846).  In  addition  to  the  above  he  was 
the  author  of  "The  Unity  of  the  Human  Race" 
(1850);  "Young  Men's  Christian  Associations" 
(1857);  "The  True  Origin  and  Source  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,"  and 
several  books  of  a  devotional  nature,  or  relating  to 
missions.  Mr.  Smyth  gathered  a  large  library  of 
valuable  books  mostly  theological  in  character.  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Princeton  Col- 
lege in   1843,  and  died  Aug.  20,  1873. 

LEYBUEN,  Johii,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Lex- 
ington, Va.,  Apr.  25,  1814,  son  of  Capt.  John  and 
Jane  (McDowell)  Leyburn.  His  father,  a  native 
of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  came  to  America  with  his 
father,  William  Leyburn,  in  his  youth,  and  settled 
in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  near  Lexington,  where 
he  was  a  merchant  and  farmer.  He  received  his 
education  at  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Vir- 
ginia (then  Washington  College),  and  at  Prince- 
ton College,  being  graduated  at  the  latter  in  1833. 
He  then  took  a  course  of  theological  study  at  Union 
Seminary,  Va.,  and  Columbia,  S.  G.  He  began 
preaching  at  Gainesville,  Ala.,  in  a  vacant  store- 
room, the  little  band  of  Presbyterians  then  being 
without  a  church  building.  After  a  few  years  of 
service,  during  which  a  church  was  built  and  a 
large  membership  gathered,  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the   Tabb   street   Presbyterian   church,   of   Peters- 


burg, Va.,  with  which  he  contianed  until  1844,  in 
which  year  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Publication.  He  filled  this  po- 
sition for  sixteen  years,  acting  during  the  most  of 
that  time  as  editor  of  the  ' '  Philadelphia  Presby- 
terian, ' '  of  which  he  became  part  proprietor  in 
1847.  In  1860  he  made  an  extensive  tour  of  the 
Old  World,  publishing  his  expieriences  in  a  series 
of  letters  to  the  ' '  Presbyterian. ' '  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war,  his  sympathies  with  the 
soutliern  cause  constrained  him  to  resign  his  posi- 
tion and  leave  Philailelphia  for  Virginia.  This  he 
did,  though  at  great  personal  sacrifice.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  he  was  elected  secretary  of  Domestic 
Missions  and  Publication  ]>y  the  general  assemtdy 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  South,  and  acted  in 
this  capacity  until  the  end  of  the  war,  carrying 
on  and  adapting  the  work  of  the  chuich  to  tlie 
trying  conditions  of  that  period.  In  1865  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Associated  Reform  church,  an 
independent  Presbyterian  church  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  was  relieved  of  active  duties  in  l-^S  and 
made  pastor  emeritus.  Under  his  direction  the 
sphere  of  usefulness  of  this  church  was  greatly 
enlarged.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Princeton  College, 
and  the  author  of  several  religious  works,  some  of 
which  are  reminiscent  of  his  travels  in  the  Holy 
Land.  His  works  include :  "A  Soldier  of  the 
Cross,"  (1851);  "Hints  to  Y^oung  Men  from  the 
Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,"  (1886).  He  died 
at  Waynesboro,  Xa.,  .July  14,  1893. 

DAVIS,  Walter  Gould,  meteorologist,  was  born 
in  Danville,  Vt.  in  1851,  son  of  Walter  and  Achse 
(Gould)  Davis.  His  first  American  ancestor  was 
Col.  Robert  Johnston,  who  came  from  England  and 
fought  in  the  Revolution.  His  father,  Walter 
Davis  was  a  landowner  and  farmer  at  Danville. 
Walter  Gould  Davis  attended  Danville  Academy, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  secured  a  position  in 
the  engineering  department  of  the  Portland  and 
Ogdensburg  railroad.  In  a  short  time  he  was 
made  chief  engineer  of  the  dirision  which  went 
through  the  Cranford  Notch,  where  he  was  in 
charge  of  construction  work  for  four  years.  In 
1876  he  sailed  from  Portland,  Maine,  for  Buenos 
Aires,  intending  on  his  arrival  in  the  Argentine 
city  to  take  up  engineering.  Instead  he  went  to 
Cordoba,  where  he  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Benja- 
min Gould,  the  founder  of  the  astronomical  observ- 
atory of  Cordoba,  and  the  meterological  service  of 
the  Argentine.  He  was  Dr.  Gould 's  assistant  until 
1885,  when  on  his  chief 's  retirement  he  became 
head  of  the  Argentine  meterological  service.  For 
thirty  years  Mr.  Davis  remained  at  his  post  and 
brought  the  department  under  his  direction  to  the 
very  forefront  of  the  government  meterological  ser- 
vices of  the  world.  The  publications  of  the  bureau, 
during  the  thirty  years  of  Mr.  Davis  's  directorship, 
were  numerous  and  all  of  them  were  of  recognized 
standard.  When  he  took  charge  of  the  service  it 
had  fifty-two  meteorological  stations.  When  he 
retired  in  1915  it  had  forty-two  first  class,  162 
second  class,  twelve  third  class,  and  1,930  fourth 
class  stations.  The  8  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M.  observa- 
tions from  190  stations  were  used  in  constructing  a 
daily  weather  map,  and  the  rainfall  record  was 
compiled  from  reports  received  from  1,350  rainfall 
stations.  Mr.  Davis  began  the  publication  of  the 
daily  weather  map  in  1901  when  the  central  bureau 
of  his  department  was  moved  from  Cordoba  to 
Buenos  Aires.  In  1904  a  forecasting  service  was 
established,  and  in  1913  the  making  of  forecasts  a 
week  ahead  was  begun.  A  hydrometric  section 
was  established  in  1902,  and  a  magnetic  section  in 
1904.     The  network  of  the  stations  of  the  Argen- 
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tine  meterological  service,  under  Mr.  Davis'  iliref- 
tion,    exten.led   from   twenty-one   degrees  South   to 
sixtv-ouc  degrees  South,  a  distance  as  great  as  that 
from  Cuba  to  Greenland.     The  most  southern  sta- 
tion of  the  service  is  on  Laurie  Ishand  in  the  South 
Orkneys  300  miles  south  of  Cape  Horn.     This  sta- 
tion was  established  by  the  Scottish  Antarctic  Ex- 
pedition, and  was  taken  over  by  the  Argentine  in 
1904.      In    191-4    a    publication    of    the    Argentine 
meteorological  service  gave,  in   Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish,   the   history   and   organization   of   the   servi.'C 
including  a  concise  summary  of  results  by  climatic 
provinces,  a  discussion  of  the  atmospheric  circula- 
tion and  weather  of  the  Argentine,  and  an  excellent 
series  of  cUmatic   charts,  giving  all  the  essentials 
uf  Argentine  climatology.     This  publication  is  con- 
sidered by  authorities  an  inspiring  record  of  splen- 
did work',  well  planned,  thoroughly  organized  and 
ably  carried  out.     Mr.  Davis  retired  in  May,  1915, 
after  thirty  years  of  service,  having  won  the  posi- 
tion of  the  dean  of  the  International  Meterological 
Congress.     Upon  his  retirement  he  was  presented 
with  a  handsome  illustrated  scroll  and  a  medal  by 
his  colleagues  of  the  service.     George  Wiggin  suc- 
ceeded   Mr.    Davis    as    head    of    the    service.      Mr. 
Davis  was  interested  in  many  business  enterprises 
in  the  Argentine  and  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
American  capital  into  the  country  to   develop  the 
water   power   of   the   Cordoba   Sierras.      Wlien   the 
agricultural  bank  was  established  in  Buenos  Aires, 
in  connection  with  the  ministry  of  agriculture  Mr. 
Davis  was  unanimously   elcctcil   its  first  president. 
Eor  many  years  he  was  president  of  the  Aero  Club 
of  Buenos  Aires  and  was  a  member  of  the  Museo 
Social,  wdiich   was   instrumental   in   arranging   for 
Col.   Roosevelt 's  visit  to   the  Argentine.      He  was 
also  an  active  member  of  the  Masons,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Club  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  the 
Argentine   Club   of   London.      He  returned   to   his 
boyhood  home  in  Danville  in  191.5   in  expectation 
of  a  period  of  well-earned  rest  from  his  heavy  re- 
sponsilnlities,  but   cerebral  congestion,  brought   on 
by  overwork,  darkened  his  remaining  years  and  led 
to  his  death.     He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  nature ; 
shooting  and  fishing  and  long  trampis  in  the  moun- 
tains were  his  favorite  recreations.     He  was  mar- 
ried,  Dec.   4,   1SS9,  to  Mabel,   daughter  of  .Josiah 
P.  Qnincy  of  Boston.     They  had  no  children.  Wal- 
ter Gouhi  Davis  died  at  Danville,  Vt.,  Apr.  .30,  1919. 
COIT,   Joshua,   congressman,  was  born  in  New 
London,  Conn.,  Oct.  7,  1758,  the  son  of  Dr.  Joseph 
and  Lydia   (Lathrop)   Coit,  grandson  of  .John  and 
Mehetable    (Chamller)    Coit,    great     grandson     of 
Deacon   Joseph    and    Martha    (Harris)     Coit     and 
great-great-grandson  of  John  Coit,  who  came  from. 
Glamorganshire,   Wales,   between    1630   and     1638, 
having  a  grant  of  land  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  163S. 
John  Coit  returned  to  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in   1644, 
was  admitted  a  freeman  in  1847  and  a  selectman 
in    1848.      These    ancestors    carried    on    the    ship- 
building Viusiness  in  New  London,   Conn.,  whither 
the  first  John  Coit  removed  in  1650.     Joseph  Coit, 
father   of  Joshua   Coit,   was   a  physician.     Joshua 
Coit   was   graduated   at   Harvard   college   in    1776, 
later   studied   law,   and   began  the   practice   of   his 
profession  in  his  native  town  in  1779,  attaining  a, 
ptrominent  jiosition  in  the  community.     He  received 
the   degree   of   M.A.   from   Harvard   in    1784.      He 
represented   New   London  in  the  Connecticut  gen- 
eral   assembly    in    17s4-S,5,    1788-90,    and    1792-93, 
serving    re[ieatedly    as    clerk    and    speaker    in    the 
lower   house.     In    1793   he  was  elected  a  represen- 
tative of  his  state  to  the  national  congress,  where 
he   remained    by    re-election    until    his    death.      He 
was  a  Federalist,  but  was  a  man  of  very  indepen- 


dent character,  and  separated  from  the  Federalists 
on  particular  points,  in  the  congress,  sometimes 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  Federalist  party. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Congregational  church. 
He  was  married  Jan.  2,  1785,  to  Ann  Boradill, 
daughter  of  Nicholas  Hallam,  of  New  London, 
who  survived  him  forty-six  years.  Their  children 
were:  Robert;  Lydia,  who  married  Ebenezer 
Learned,  of  Ne^v  London;  Leonard;  Fanny; 
Nancy,  who  married  Edward  Learned,  of  New 
London;  and  Susan,  who  married  Prof.  Ebenezer 
Kelley,  of  Western  Reserve  College.  During  an 
epiilemie  of  yellow  fever  he  was  attacked  by  the 
disease  and  died  in  the  prime  of  his  vigor  at  New 
London,  Sept.  5,  1798. 

STEVENS,  John  Leavitt,  journalist  and  diplo- 
mat, was  born  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Me.,  Aug.   1,  1820, 
son   of  .Tohn   and   fliarlotte   Stevens,   both   natives 
of  New  Hampshire  of  English   descent.      He  was 
brought  up  on  his  father  's  farm,  and  his  education 
m    the   public    schools    was    supplemented    by   two 
years  at  the  Waterville  Liberal  Institute  and  the 
Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary.     The  ministry  was  his 
chosen   profession   and   he  had   begun   to   study   it 
when  ill  health  compelled  a  change.     In  January. 
1855,    with    James    G.    Blaine,    he  became    one   of 
the  owners   and   editors   of   the   "Kennebec   Jour- 
nal,"   which    had    been    established    thirty    years 
before  by  Luther  Severance.     Mr.  Blaine  sold  his 
interest   in   the    pajior    in    1857,    and    Mr.    Stevens 
became  its  chief  editor.     He  was  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  anti-slavery,   and  was   among  the   first   in 
his    state    to    aid    in    organizing    the    R.epublican 
party.     He  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  state 
committee  during  1855-60,  and  in   the  latter  year 
was    one    of    the    four    delegates-at-large    to    the 
national  convention  in   Chicago.     He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Maine  legislature  during   1805-70,  serv- 
ing   three    years    in    the    house    and    two    in    the 
senate.     In  his  journalistic  career  of  sixteen  years, 
he    developed    a    style    of    composition    that    was 
direct,   nervous,   often  brilliant,   and   always   high- 
toned.     He  had   a  remarkable  knowledge  of  men, 
and  was  particularly  skilled  as  an  organizer.     His 
diplomatic    career    bcgaiu   in    1870,    wheu    he   was 
appointed  by  I-'^-es.   Grant  to  be  minister  to  Uru- 
guay   and    Pai'aguay.      Arriving    at    Montevideo, 
Uruguay,   in   the   midst   of   one   of   the   civil   wars 
which  at  that  period  so  often  afflicted  the  countries 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  his  influence  was  promjitly 
recognized    and   appreciated   in    the   jjrotection   of 
American  interests,  and   in  aiiliug  to  bring  about 
peace  between  the  opposing  factions.     He  returned 
to  his  old  home  in  Maine  in  1873,  and  was  absorbed 
in    literary    work    until    1877,    when    Pres.    Hayes 
appointed   him   minister  to    Norway   and    Sweden, 
a  position  he  held  six  years.     One  of  the  notable 
results  of  Mr.  .Stevens'  resilience  in  Stockholm  was 
a  graphically  written  "History  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus"     (1884),    which    is    an    able    study    of    the 
causes  and  history  of  the  thirty  years'  war,   and 
an   elaborate    and    well-written    biography    of    the 
great   Protestant  leader.     It   is  highly  jiraised  by 
critics   as  a   standard   historical  work   of  masterly 
composition.     Mr.  Stevens  devoted  the  jieriod  from 
1883    to   1889   to   literary   work.      In   June   of   the 
latter   year    he   was   ap[>ointed   by   Pres.    Harrison 
minister  to  the  Hawaiian  kingdom.     A  year  later 
his  title  was  changed  by  act  of  congress,  to  envoy 
extraordinary   and   minister   plenipotentiary.      The 
Hawaiian    kingdom    was    in    a    troubled    state    in 
those    days.      Queen    Liliuokalani,    succeeding   her 
brother  on  the  throne,  showed  a  strong  disposition 
to  disregard  the  reform  constitution  of  1887,  and 
her  plans  culminated  in  the  coup  d'fetat  of  Jan. 
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14,   1S93,  Trhen  she  proclaimed  a  constitution  giv-    ITe  passed  from  tlie  house  of  commons  to  congress 
ing  lier  arbitrary  power,  overturning  the  supreme    in   17'.)2,  wliere  for  seven  years  he  was  an  active 
court,    and    reserving   to    herself   tlie   appointment    opponent   of  the  federalists,  serving  in  1797  as  a 
of  judges.     An   exciting  period  followed.     A  citi-    commissioner    for    settling   the   boundary   line   be- 
zens'    committee   was   formed   at   a   mass   meeting    tweeu    Tennessee    and    North    Carolina.      He    was 
held  in  Honolulu,  January  IGth,  and  a  provisional    married  to  Sarah  Moffett,  daughter  of  Col.  George 
government,  with   Sanf  ord  B.  Dole    (q.  v.)    at  its    Moffett,     and    had    a    sou,    also    named    Joseph 
head,  was  formed  January  17th,  "until  terms  of    McDowell.     He  "wielded   a   strong  influence  as  a 
union  with  the  United  States  of  America  have  been    republican  leader  in  his  section  of  the  state.     He 
negotiated  and  agreed  upon."    They  asked  for  the    died  in  Burke  county,  August,  ISOl. 
protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  American        BXJEKE,  John  William,   clergyman  and  pub- 
citizens  by   United   States  forces,  .as   they   feared    lisher,  was  born  in  Watkinsville,  Ga.,  Oct.  1,  1826. 
the    queen's    supporters    would    commit    excesses.    His    father,    Eiehard    E.    Burke,    was    born   near 
Mr.  Stevens  accordingly  summoned  a  force  of  U.  S.    Clonmel,    Ireland,    and    his   mother,    Mary   Elliott, 
marines    from   the    U.    S.    S.    Boston,   which   was    was  a  native  Georgian.     He  had  an  academic  edu- 
lying  in  Honolulu  harbor,  and  Queen  Liliuokalani    cation  and  began  business  life  at  fifteen  years  of 
yielded     to     the     provisional     government.       Mr.    age    in    the   newspaper    offliee    of    the    "Southern 
Stevens  subsequently  made  a  strong  plea  for  the    Banner, ' '  in  Athens,  Ga.     When  twenty-two  years 
annexation  of  Hawaii  as  a  territory,  as  a  result    old  he  went  to  Cassville,  Ga.,  and  organized  the 
of  which  Pres.  Harrison  sent  an  annexation  treaty    Cassville   ' '  Standard ' '   which   he   conducted  until 
to  the  senate.     So  much  criticism  was  leveled  at    1854,   when  he  sold   out   and  joined   the   Georgia 
Mr.  Stevens  for  his  conduct  during  the  Hawaiian    Methodist  conference.    He  traveled  as  an  itinerant 
revolution,   and   his   early   recognition   of   the   pro-    preacher  until  1857,  when  he  was  sent  to  Macon, 
visional  government,  that  Pres.  Cleveland  withdrew    Ga.,  by  the  conference,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Harrison's   annexation  treaty  and   sent   James   H.    book    and    publishing    department    which    he    cou- 
Blount  (q.v.)   to  the  Hawaiian  islands  to  investi-    ducted    thereafter   until   his   death,    developing   it 
gate.   After  a  residence  of  five  months  Mr.  Blount    to  be  the  largest  publishing  house  in  the  South. 
reported  against  annexation  and  negotiations  were    He    accomplished    this    while    doing    regular    and 
opened  to  restore  the   queen.      But   her  own  vin-    laborious  church  work,  holding  every  position  up  to 
dictiveness    made   it   impossible,    and   on   July   4,    presiding  elder,  and  yearly  performing  ministerial 
1894,  Hawaii  was  proclaimed  a  republic,  with  San-    labor.     He  was  grand  master  of  the  order  of  Odd 
ford    B.    Dole    as    president.      Negotiations    for    Fellows  in  Georgia   for  three  years,  and  was  an 
annexation  were  renewed;   on  July  4,   1898,  con-    alderman  in  the   city  council  of   Macon   for  two 
gress  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  annexation,   years,  and  mayor  pjro  tern,  and  chairman  of  the 
on  Aug.   12,  1898,  Hawaii  became  a  part  of  the   finance  committee.     His  house  published  a  large 
United  States  and  on  June   14,  1900,  it  was  or-    number   of   important   works   including   "Georgia 
ganized  as  a  territory  with  Sanf  ord  B.  Dole  as    Supreme   Court   Reports, ' '   the  ' '  Georgia   Code, ' ' 
governor.     Mr.  Stevens  retired  from  the  Hawaiian    Bacon's,     Harris's     and    Jackson's    Digests,    the 
islands  in    the   summer   of    1893.      In   his   report    legislative  records  and  public  laws  for  years    (it 
Sen.  Morgan,  chairman  of  the  senate  committee  on    being  public   printer   of   the  state) ,   besides  pub- 
foreign  relations,  which  investigated  the  Hawaiian   lishiug   religious,    musical   and   educational   books 
revolution,    paid    him    a    high    tribute,    and    the    and   a   host    of   volumes    for   noted    authors,   like 
ambassador's    recommendations    with    regard    to    Gculding's  "  Young  Marooners,"  Sparks 's  "  Mem- 
Hawaii   were   put   into    effect   by   congress   three    cries  of  Fifty  Years,"  Judge  Longstreet's  "Wil- 
years  after  his   death.     Tufts  College,  Massachu-    Ham     Mitten,"      Dagg's     "Christian     Works," 
setts,    conferred   on   him   the  degree  of  LL.D.   in    MeU's  "Parliamentary  Practice,"  and  Dickson's 
1883.     He  died  at  Augusta,  Me.,  Feb.  8,  1895.  "Farming."     He  was  a  man  of  vast  energy  and 

McDOWEXiIi,  Joseph,  member  of  congress  and    tireless    enterprise,    thoroughly    practical,    of    un- 
soldier,    was    bora    in    Winchester,    Va.,    Feb.    25,   varying    suavity,    and    never    abating    his    ardent 


and  coming  to  America  in  1730,  settled  first  in  who  married  Nathaniel  E.  Harris;  Mary,  who  mar- 
Pennsylvania  ;'nd  later  m  Virginia,  and  was  killed  ried  B.  H.  Sasnett;  Leila,  who  married  W.  R. 
in  battle  with  the  Shawnee  Indians  near  Balcony  Holmes;  and  Edward  W.  Burke,  who  was  man- 
Falls  in  1742.  Joseph  McDowell,  the  father  of  ager  of  his  publishing  business.  He  died  im 
OUT  subject,  moved  to  Quaker  Meadows,  N.  C.   His  Macon,  Ga.,  in  1898. 

son    Joseph    who  was  distinguished  from  a  cousin  BROOKS,    David,    member    of    congress,    was 

of  the  same  name  as  "Quaker  Meadows  Joe,"  en-  born  in  1756.     He  entered  the  revolutionary  army 

tered  military  service  at  an  early  age  in  the  cam-  in    1776,    commanding    the    Pennsylvania    line    as 

paigns   against   the   Indians  on  the   frontier.     In  lieutenant,  and  was  made  prisoner  at  Fort  Wash- 

the    revolutionary    forces    he    served    under    his  ington  the  following  Nov.  16th.     At  the  close  of 

brother   Charles,   commander   of   the   district,   and  two  years  he  was  exchanged,  and  was  given  the 

fought  in  all  the  battles  of  western  North  Caro-  responsible   position   of   assistant   clothier-general, 

lina  that  followed  the  invasion  of  the  British  in  in    which    his    valuable   services    secured   him   the 

1780    His  brother '3  troops  having  disbanded,  Joseph  friendship    of   Gen.    Washington.      After   the   war 

McDowell   was   made   major   and   commanded   the  ho  represented  New  York  city,  and  later  Dutchess 

North   Carolina   militia   in   the   battle   of    King's  county,   in  the  legislature,  serving   for   six  years. 

Mountain      He  was  subsequently  made  general  of  He  was  elected  to  the  National  congress  m  May, 

militia      Entering  the  service  of  the  state  at  the  1797,  and  served  until  the  following  June,  when 

close  of  the  war    he  was  sent  to  the  house  of  com-  he  was  appointed  commissioner  for  making  a  treaty 

mons  in  1787,  serving  until  1792.     In  1788  he  was  with  the  Seneca  Indians,  which  was  signed  wliero 

a   deleirate   to   the   North   Carolina   constitutional  Utica  now  stands.     During  the  sixteen  years  tol- 

convention,  in  which  he  was  a  leader  of  the  op-  lowing   he    was    first   judge    of    Dutchess   county, 

position    that    rejected    the    federal    constitution,  and  was  an  ofiicer  of  the  customs  at  the  time  o± 
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his  death.  He  tvas  the  father  of  James  Gordon 
Brooks  (q.v.),  a  journalist  and  poet.  He  died, 
at  his  home  in  Dutchess  coimty,  Aug.  30,  1838. 

DANIEL,  Peter  Vivian,  statesman  and  jurist, 
■was  born  at  "Crow's  Nest,"  Stafford  county, 
Va.,  Apr.  24,  1784,  youngest  son  of  Travers  and 
Prances  (Moucure)  Daniel,  grandson  of  Peter  and 
Sarah  (Travers)  Daniel  and  great-grandson  of 
James  Daniel  of  Middlesex  county,  A'a.,  who  mar- 
ried, in  1704,  ^Fargaret  Vivian,  daughter  of  John 
and  Margaret  A'ivian  of  that  county.  His  grand- 
father settled  early  in  Northumberland  county, 
Va.,  but  later  moved  to  Stafford  county,  where  he 
was  a  vestryman  of  old  Acquia  church,  a  justice 
for  the  county  and  a  member  of  the  county  com- 
mittee of  safety  in  1774.  Peter  A'ivian  Daniel 
was  educated  liy  private  tutors  and  at  the  College 
of  New  .Jersey  at  Princeton,  where  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cliosophie  Society.  At  the  end  of  his 
stay  at  Princeton,  he  entered  the  office  of  Edmund 
Randolph,  secretary  of  state  in  Washington 's 
cabinet,  under  whose  direction  he  studied  law, 
and  whose  daughter  he  married.  Moncure  D.  Con- 
way in  his  life  of  Edmund  Eandolph  speaks  of 
"Mr.  Eandoljili's  settlement  ou  his  daughter,  Lucy, 
as  a  marriage  portion,  of  the  old  farm  house  (at 
Spring  Farm),  and  fine  silver  plate  still  preserved 
in  the  family. ' '  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1808,  anil  was  elected  to  the  general  assembly 
from  Stafford  county,  which  he  represented  in  the 
house  of  delegates  during  the  sessions  of  1808-09 
and  1809-10.  lie  was  a  mcmlier  of  the  e-xecutive 
council  during  1812-35,  serving  as  lieutenant- 
governor  a  part  of  this  time,  and  ex-oliicio  presi- 
dent of  the  council.  In  1836,  after  a  long  and 
successful  practice  at  the  bar,  he  was  appointed 
by  Pres.  Jackson  judge  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court,  where  he  served  with  ability  until  the 
death  of  Justice  Philip  Peudleton  Barbour  in  1841, 
when  he  was  ajipointed  in  succession  an  associate 
justice  of  the  United  States  supreme  court  by 
Pres.  Van  Euren.  Judge  Daniel  was  a  Democrat 
and  a  personal  and  political  friend  of  Pres.  Jack- 
son, whose  policies  he  supported.  He  possessed  a 
fine  taste  in  literature  and  was  a  highly  accom- 
plished musician.  He  was  distinguishecl  for  his 
legal  acumen,  possessed  a  wide  knowleilge  of  con- 
stitutional law  and  his  judicial  opinions  are  char- 
acterized by  great  care  in  their  preparation  and 
lucidity  of  expression.  He  was  twice  married, 
first  in  1811  to  Lucy  Nelson  Eandolph,  mentioned 
above,  and  after  her  death,  to  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Thomas  Harris.  He  died  in  Eichmond, 
Va.,  May  30,  1860. 

DUTCHER,  Silas  Belden,  banker,  was  born 
in  Springfield,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  July  12,  1829, 
sou  of  Parcefor  Carr  and  Johanna  Low  (Prink) 
Dutcher  of  Puritan  and  Dutch  ancestry.  After 
a  common  school  education  young  Dutcher  taught 
for  six  years  during  the  winter  months,  while 
working  ou  his  father's  farm  in  the  summer. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  railroad  business  during 
1851-55.  Eemoving  to  New  York  city,  he  con- 
ducted a  mercantile  business  for  fifteen  years. 
In  1885  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Union 
Dime  Savings  Institution  of  New  York,  of  which 
he  had  been  a  trustee  since  it  was  chartered  in 
1859.  The  bank  enjoyed  an  era  of  prosperity 
under  his  administration,  which  lasted  until  1891, 
when  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Hamilton 
Trust  Co.  of  Brooklyn.  At  an  early  age  Mr. 
Dutcher  took  an  active  interest  in  politics.  At 
nineteen  he  was  a  speaker  for  Gen.  Zachary  Tay- 
lor in  the  campaign  of  1848,  and  thereafter  he 
took  the  stump  for  every  campaign  down  to  1888. 


He  was  several  times  a  delegate  to  Republican 
national  conventions ;  was  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  committee,  and  in  1876  chairman 
of  its  executive  committee.  In  1860-62  he  was 
supervisor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  1868, 
without  his  solicitation,  he  was  appointed  super- 
visor of  internal  revenue.  In  1872  Grant  ap- 
pointed him  pension  agent  in  New  York  city,  and 
in  1877  appraiser  of  the  port  of  New  York,  an 
office  he  held  until  called  by  Gov.  Cornell  in  1880 
to  become  superintendent  of  public  works  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  From  1862  until  his  death, 
Mr.  Dutcher  resided  in  Brooklyn.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  consolidation  of 
Brooklyn  and  New  York,  and  served  on  the 
cliartcr  commission  which  framed  the  charter  of 
Greater  New  York,  on  which  he  labored  earnestly 
to  secure  equal  taxation  and  home  rule  for  the 
public  schools.  He  was  for  four  years  a  member 
of  the  Brookhoi  board  of  education,  a  manager 
of  the  Long  Island  State  Hospital,  and  a  director 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  and  the 
Garfield  Safe  Deposit  Co.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce;  treasurer 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bible  Society;  a  manager  of  the 
Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
and  a  member  of  the  Brooklyn  Club,  the  Hamilton 
Club,  the  Masonic  fraternity.  Old  Brooklynites 
and  the  Holland  Society.  Mr.  Dutcher  was  mar- 
ried Feb.  10,  1859,  to  Eebecca  Jacobs,  daughter 
of  John  Alwaise  of  New  York,  and  was  survived 
by  six  children:  De  Witt  Parcefor;  Edith  May; 
Malcolm  Belden ;  Elsie  Rebecca,  who  married  Har- 
vey .James  Gilmour ;  Jessie  Ruth  and  Eva  Olive 
Dutcher.  He  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  10, 
1909. 

SIBLEY,  Solomon,  pioneer  and  judge,  was  born 
in  Sutton,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  Oct.  7,  1769.  He 
was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1794;  stu- 
died law  in  Boston,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1795.  He  migrated  to  the  western  frontier,  and 
settled  in  Marietta,  O.,  in  1797,  and  thence  to  Cin- 
cinnati, where  for  a  short  time  he  was  associated 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  with  Judge  .Jacob 
Burnet,  a  prominent  figure  in  the  history  of  Ohio. 
Shortly  after  the  English  nad  retired  from  the  con- 
trol of  Detroit,  Mich.,  .Judge  Sibley  removed  to 
that  place  in  1796.  He  settled  there  permanently 
and  established  a  successful  law  practice,  and  be- 
came the  contemporary  of  Woodward,  Hull,  Cass, 
McCorab  and  others  of  a  brilliant  group  of  men 
who  had  so  much  to  do  with  directing  the  affairs 
of  the  early  history  of  Michigan.  In  .January, 
1799,  he  was  elected  to  the  general  assembly  of 
Northwest  territory,  and  in  that  body  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1802  he  was  the  prime  factor  in  securing 
the  incorporation  of  Detroit  as  a  town,  which  was 
formally  granted  by  enactment  in  February,  1802. 
In  the  records  of  the  Ohio  Historical  Society  he 
is  mentioned  as  among  the  most  talented  men  of 
the  house  (which  was  in  session  in  Cincinnati) ; 
possessed  of  a  sound  mind  improved  by  liberal  edu- 
cation, a  stability  of  character  which  commanded 
general  respect,  and  a  prudence  of  conduct  which 
secured  to  him  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  mem- 
bers. Under  the  first  city  charter  of  Detroit 
(1800)  he  was  made  mayor  of  the  city  through 
aiipointment  by  Gov.  Hull.  He  was  auditor  of  the 
territory  during  1814-17,  and  served  as  U.  S.  dis 
trict  attorney  from  1815-1823.  He  was  a  delegate 
from  the  territory  of  Michigan  to  the  U.  S.  Con 
gress  in  1821-23,  and  was  one  of  the  judges  ot 
the  supreme  court  of  the  territory  ot  Michigan 
from  1823-37.  In  addition  to  his  law  practice  he 
was  an   extensive   dealer   in   land   in   Detroit   and 
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Wayne  county.  Judge  Sibley  was  married  in  Ma- 
rietta, O.,  in  October,  1802,  to  Sarah  Whipple, 
daughter  of  Col.  Ebenezer  Sproat,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Com.  Abraham  Whipple  of  the  U.  S. 
navy,  and  had  eight  children :  Ebenezer  Sproat 
Sibley,  a  graduate  of  West  Point  and  an  ofScer 
in  the  Seminole  and  Mexican  wars ;  Katherine 
Whipple,  who  married  Charles  C.  Trowbridge  of 
Detroit;  Henry  Hastings  Sibley,  the  first  governor 
of  Minnesota;  Augusta,  who  married  James  J. 
Armstrong;  Mary,  who  married  Charles  S.  Adams 
of  Detroit ;  Alexander  Hamilton ;  Sarah  Alexan- 
drine, and  Frederic  B.  Sibley.  He  died  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  April  4,  1846. 

HANKS,  Horace  Tracy,  physician,  was  born 
at  East  Randolph,  Vt.,  June  27,  1837.  After  at- 
tending the  West  Randolph  (Vt.)  and  Royalston 
(Mass.)  academies,  he  taught  school  for  a  time 
and  then  took  up  the  study  of  his  chosen  pro- 
fession under  Prof.  Walter  Carpenter  of  Burling- 
ton, Vt.  He  took  the  course  of  medical  lectures  in 
the  University  of  Vermont  (medical  department) 
in  18-59  and  was  graduated  at  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Medical  College  in  1861.  While  house  surgeon  to 
the  Albany  City  Hospital,  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant surgeon  to  the  30th  New  York  Volunteers  and 
was  in  the  field  for  a  year  with  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  serving  under  Burnside  at  Fredericks- 
bui'g,  and  under  Hooker  at  Chancellorsville,  beside 
a  number  of  engagements  of  less  importance,  and 
was  then  assigned  to  take  charge  of  the  Armory 
Square  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.  Upon  being 
mustered  out  he  returned  to  Royalston,  Mass.,  and 
practiced  until  1868,  when  he  went  to  New  York 
to  attend  lectures  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  attending 
physician  and  surgeon  for  the  diseases  of  women 
at  Demilt  Dispensary  which  at  that  time  had  the 
largest  clinics  in  New  York.  During  the  ten  years 
he  was  there  he  treated  over  7,000  different 
patients  and  performed  a  number  of  difficult  and 
important  operations.  In  1875  he  was  appointed 
assistairt  surgeon  at  the  Woman's  Hospital  and 
was  advanced  to  attending  surgeon  in  1889.  He 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  obstetrics  at 
Dartmouth  Medical  College  in  1878,  and  in  1885 
was  appointed  one  of  the  professors  of  diseases 
of  women  at  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School  holding  the  latter  post  until  1898  when  ill 
health  forced  him  to  resign.  Some  of  his  most 
noteworthy  operations  were  performed  before  large 
classes  of  students.  He  was  also  consulting  gyne- 
cologist to  the  Northeastern  Dispensary,  Judson 
Dispensary,  Newark  Hospital  and  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  He  was  secretary  and 
vice-president  of  the  New  York  academy  of 
Medicine,  and  president  of  the  New  York  Ob- 
stetrical Society.  He  was  a  member  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  the  New  York  county 
and  state  medical  societies,  the  Medico-Historical 
Society,  president  of  the  Medico  Society  of  New 
York  for  two  years,  and  a  fellow  of  the  American 
and  the  British  gynaecological  societies,  member 
of  the  New  York  Obstetrical  Society  and  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Boston  Gynaecological 
Society.  To  these  organizations  he  contributed 
many  "practical  papers  on  topics  connected  with 
his  specialty,  perhaps  the  most  important  being 
one  upon  repairing  the  female  perineum  when  the 
sphinctre  ani  is  iirvolved,  in  which  he  advocated 
the  use  of  saline  laxatives  from  the  first.  _  This 
paper  marked  the  beginning  of  the  change  in  the 
after  treatment  of  those  cases.  In  a  paper  on 
ectopic  pregnancy  he  took  a  firm  stand  in  uphold- 
ing   the    use    of    electricity    for    the    purpose    of 


destroying  the  life  of  the  fetus  in  the  early 
months  of  estopic  pregnancy.  His  style  was  clear, 
concise  and  forceful,  and  his  papers  and  articles 
showed  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  subjects  treated. 
Dr.  Hanks  invented  a  number  of  surgical  instru- 
ments for  use  in  his  specialty.  He  was  an  ex- 
tremely conscientious  practitioner  and  had  a  large 
private  practice  in  addition  to  his  duties  in  con- 
nection with  medical  institutions.  In  1898  the 
University  of  Rochester  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried: (1)  in  1864  to  Martha  L.  Pisk;  she  died  in 
1868  leaving  one  daughter  who  died  young,  and 
(2)  in  1872  to  Julia  Dana  Godfrey  of  Keene, 
N.  H.,  who  survived  him  with  two  daughters, 
Linda  Tracy  and  Emily  Grace  Hanks.  Dr.  Hanks 
died  in  New  York  city',  Nov.  18,  1900. 

PAEKEE,  Amasa  Junius,  jurist,  was  born 
in  Ellsworth,  Litchfield  CO.,  Conn.,  June  2,  1807, 
where  his  father.  Rev.  Daniel  Parker,  was  for 
twenty  years  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church. 
His  parents  removed  to  the  state  of  New  York 
when  he  was  about  nine  years  old,  and  he  was 
trained  under  the  personal  sujjervision  of  his 
fatlier.  In  1823  he  was  appointed  principal  of 
the  Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Academy  and  in  182.5  he 
successfully  passed  all  the  examinations  at  Union 
college,  and  was  graduated  B.A.  with  the  class  of 
that  year.  In  May,  1827,  he  resigned  his  princi- 
palship,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law 
under  .John  W.  Edmonds,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  and 
in  tlie  office  of  his  uncle,  Amasa  Parker,  of  Delhi, 
N.  Y.  In  1828,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  and 
became  a  partner  of  his  uncle,  the  firm  of  A.  & 
A.  J.  Parker  being  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  successful  in  the  state.  The  junior  member 
practiced  in  all  the  state  courts,  and  was  familiar 
with  the  circuits  in  Delaware,  Greene,  Ulster, 
Schoharie,  and  even  Broome,  Tioga  and  Tompkins 
counties.  In  fact,  it  was  said  of  him,  when  he  was 
called  from  the  bar  to  the  bench,  that  he  had 
tried  more  cases  in  the  circuit  courts  than  any 
lawjer  of  his  age  in  the  state.  Mr.  Parker  was 
a  Democrat  all  his  life.  His  remarkable  skill  as 
a  lawyer,  his  great  eloquence,  and  his  personal 
pjopularity,  fitted  him  for  political  leadership,  and 
in  1833  he  was  elected  to  the  state  assembly  with- 
out opposition.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Delaware  county,  and  served 
three  years  and  in  1836  was  nominated  for  the 
twenty-fifth  congress  to  represent  the  counties  of 
Broome  and  Delaware,  and  was  elected.  His 
congressional  career  was  marked  by  boldness,  firm- 
ness, fairness,  accuracy  and  dignity.  In  1844  he 
became  judge  of  the  third  circuit  and  vice-chancel- 
lor, and  removed  to  Albany,  N.  Y.  Judge  Parker 
was  on  the  bench  during  the  celebrated  anti-rent 
trials,  when  at  one  time,  in  1845,  240  persons, 
who  had  been  arrested  and  indicted,  were  in  cus- 
tody and  awaiting  trial  at  the  oyer  and  terminer 
at  Delhi.  He  disposed  of  all  these  cases  in  three 
weeks.  He  was  elected  to  the  supreme  court  in 
1854,  serving  one  term,  during  one  year  of  which 
he  sat  on  the  bench  of  the  court  of  appeals.  In 
1856  he  was  nominated  as  the  democratic  candi- 
date for  governor,  being  opposed  l)y  John  A. 
King,  republican,  and  Erastus  Brooks,  native 
American.  The  combination  of  a  third  party  can- 
didate and  a  republican  tidal  wave  defeated 
Judge  Parker,  who,  however,  ran  about  10,000 
ahead  of  the  Buchanan  electoral  ticket.  Through- 
out his  life  Judge  Parker  was  a.  friend  of  the 
cause  of  education,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
state  board  of  regents  for  ten  years ;  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Albany  Female  col- 
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lege,  a  trustee  of  Cornell  University,  aud  one  of 
tlie  governors  of  Union  college,  and  a  trustee  of 
the  Albany  Medical  college  and  president  of  the 
boaril  about  fifteen  years,  besides  performing  ser- 
vice in  the  board  of  regents.  With  the  late 
Judge  Ira  Harris  and  Amos  Dean,  he  founded 
the  Albany  Law  School,  in  "wliich  he  filled  an  im- 
portant professorship.  Geneva  college  conferred 
upon  hitu  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1846. 
He  was  also  apf)ointed  by  Gov.  Fenton  a  trustee  of 
the  state  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Poughkeepsie, 
the  treatment  of  the  insane  being  a  suljject  to 
which  he  luid  devoted  many  years  of  careful  study 
and  benevolent  attention.  This  position  he  held 
nearly  fifteen  years,  and  resigned  in  1881,  to  be 
succeeded  hj  his  only  son,  Amasa  J.  Parker.  He 
edited  ' '  Pieports  of  the  Decisions  in  Criminal 
Cases"  (1858-77)  and  he  prepared  six  volumes 
of  law  reports  piublislied  in  Albany  during  18.5.^-69. 
Judge  Parker  was  married  in  1834,  to  Harriet 
Langdou  Roberts,  at  Portsmouth.  He  died  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  13,  1890. 

PARKER,  Amasa  Junius,  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Delhi,  Delaware  CO.,  N.  Y.,  May  6,  1843,  son 
of  Amasa.  .Junius  and  Harriet  Langdon  (Roberts) 
Parker.  His  father  (above)  was  a  lawyer  of  dis- 
tinction. The  son  was  fitted  for  college  in  the 
Albany  academy,  and  was  a  graduate  at  Union 
college  in  1863.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Cagger,  Porter  &  Hand  two  years,  and  one  year 
during  that  time  at  the  Albany  Law  School.  He 
began  to  j^iractiee  in  association  with  liis  father, 
in  186.5,  since  which  time  he  has  continued  in  the 
practice  of  his  pirofession.  He  kept  up  his  con- 
nection with  his  father  until  the  death  of  the  lat- 
ter in  May,  1890,  and  since  that  year  has  prac- 
ticed alone.  Jlr.  Parker  has  always  taken  an  in- 
terest in  military  science  and  discipline.  At  col- 
lege he  and  his  companions  formed  a  corps  called 
the  Union  College  Zouaves,  which  furnished  a 
large  number  of  commissioned  officers  to  the 
Union  armies  in  the  civil  war.  In  1866  he  was 
appointed  aide-de-camp  and  major  of  the  3rd 
division,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y. ;  was  elected  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1875;  colonel  of  its  10th  infantry  in 
1877,  and  general  of  its  3rd  brigade  in  1886.  He 
resigned  this  position  in  December,  1890.  He 
was  president  of  the  National  Guard  Association 
during  1878-80.  Mr.  Parker  served  one  year 
(1882)  in  the  New  York  assembly  and  six  years 
(1880-87,  1892-93  and  1894-5)  in  the  senate.  He 
was  pjresident  of  the  Albany  Y^oung  Men's  As- 
sociation during  1875-76,  and  president  of  the 
Albany  Law  School  for  many  years  after  1895. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Albany  Medical  college, 
a  governor  of  Union  college,  and  a  member  of  the 
Kapj)a  Alpha  fraternity,  and  of  the  Ft.  Orange, 
University  and  Country  clubs  of  Albany.  In 
politics  he  ^^•a3  a  Democrat,  and  in  religion  is  a 
communicant  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 
Union  college  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  in  1904.  He  was  married  in 
1868,  to  Cornelia  Kane  Strong,  of  New  Orleans, 
La.      (Portrait  opposite  p.   175.) 

GUNCKEL,  Lewis  B.,  congressman,  was  born 
at  Gerniantfiwn,  Montgomery  co.,  O.,  Oct.  15,  1826, 
son  of  Michacd  and  Barbara  (Shney)  Gunckel. 
His  fatlier  and  grandfather  were  early  settlers, 
and  leading  citizens  of  tliat  region.  Graduating 
at  the  Farmers'  college  in  1848,  and  the  Cincin- 
nati Law  School  in  1851,  he  established  a  success- 
ful practice  at  Dayton,  O.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  republican  national  convention  of  1856,"  and  a 
stump  speaker  for  Fremont  in  tlie  canvass.  As  a 
state  senator  in   1862-65,  he  introduced  and  car- 


ried many  bills  in  the  interest  of  the  soldiers 
and  their  families.  His  speecli  of  1863,  in  sup- 
port of  the  war,  was  much  praised,  and  widely 
circulated  as  a  campaign  document.  In  1864  he 
leas  a  presidential  elector,  and  canvassed  the  state 
for  Lincoln.  The  State  Soldiers '  Home,  which 
he  liad  long  urged,  was  established  near  Columbia 
in  1864,  and  he  was  one  of  its  trustees.  When 
the  congress  took  up  the  idea  in  1865,  he  was  for 
ten  years  one  of  the  twelve  managers  of  the 
National  Home,  and  secretary  of  the  board.  In 
1871  he  was  a  special  commissioner  to  investigate 
frauds  practiced  upon  the  Cherokee,  Creek  and 
Chickasaw  Indians,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
elected  to  the  forty-third  congress,  where  he 
favored  a  reduction  of  the  army,  cheap  transpor- 
tation, equalization  of  soldiers'  bounties,  and  a 
more  honest  and  economical  administration  of 
public  affairs.  He  opposed  jobs,  extravagant 
schemes,  and  the  $3,000,000  appropriation  for  the 
Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition ;  voted  to  re- 
peal the  ' '  salary  grab, ' '  and  refused  to  draw  his 
increased  pay.  In  1874  he  was  a  candidate  for 
re-election,  but  was  defeated,  as  was  his  party 
throughout  the  state.  Though  one  of  the  first 
jury  lawyers  in  southern  Ohio,  he  habitually  acted 
the  peacemaker 's  part  in  discouraging  litigation. 
He  was  president  of  the  local  Bar  Association, 
and  member  of  the  state,  and  national  bar  asso- 
ciations. His  last  years  were  devoted  to  practic- 
ing law  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Gunckel,  Rowe 
&  Shney.  He  was  married  in  1860  to  Catlierine, 
daughter  of  Valentine  Winters,  of  Dayton,  O.,  and 
had  one  son  and  one  daughter.  He  died  in  Day- 
ton, Oct.  5,  1903. 

WAYNE,  James  Moore,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1790.  After  having  prepared  for 
college  he  was  sent  to  Princeton  wdiere  he  was 
graduated  in  1808.  He  then  went  into  a  law  office 
in  Savannah  and  studied  until  his  examination, 
which  he  passed  successfully,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  1810.  He  interested  himself  in  politics 
and  was  sent  to  the  state  legislature,  and  after- 
ward, in  1823,  was  elected  mayor  of  his  native 
city.  From  1824  to  1829  he  was  judge  of  the 
superior  court  of  Savannah,  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  national  congress,  re- 
maining there  until  1835.  He  was  an  excellent  ora- 
tor and  logical  in  argument.  Having  strongly  sup- 
ported General  Jackson,  the  latter  appointed  him, 
m  1835,  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court. 
Justice  Wiayne  was  a /free-trader  and  an  economist; 
he  objected  strongly  to  extravagance  in  the  use 
of  the  national  funds  and  was"  opposed  to  the 
United  States  Bank.  He  was  particularly  strong 
m  his  knowledge  of  maritime  law  and  admiralty 
eases.  In  1849  he  received  from  Princeton  College 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  Justice  Wayne  interested 
himself  greatly  in  the  Indian  question  and  was 
very  influential  in  having  the  Indians  placed  upon 
reservations.  Ho  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  July 
5,  1867.  '  'J 

MAETINDALE,  John  Henry,  soldier  was 
born  at  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.,  March  20,  1815.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  in  1835,  becoming  second  lieutenant  of 
first  dragoons.  Resigning  in  the  following  year, 
lie  became  assistant  engineer  of  the  Saratoga  & 
Washington  Railroad,  but  decided  to  folloAV  the 
law,  aud  having  been  admitted  to  the  liar  in  1838 
opened  an  office  for  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Batavia,  N.  Y.  In  1851  he  removed  to  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y'.  He  served  as  district  attorney  of  Gen- 
esee county  during  1842-45  and  1847-50  When 
the  civil  war  began,  he  volunteered  his  services. 
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and  was  made  brigadier-general  Aug.  9,  1861,  tak- 
ing purt  m  the  defense  ot  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
that  winter.  He  saw  service  in  the  Virginia  Penin- 
sular campaign,  being  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Yorit- 
town,  the  capture  of  Hanover  court  house,  the 
battles  of  Mechanicsville,  Gaines '  Mills,  Malvern 
Hill,  and  in  the  skirmish  at  Harrison  's  Lauding, 
July  2,  1862.  He  was  military  governor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  November,  1862,  to 
May,  1864.  He  took  part  in  the  operations  of  the 
army  of  the  .James,  south  of  Richmond  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1864,  and  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac; 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Cold  Harbor  and  the 
siege  of  Petersburg.  On  account  of  ill  health  he 
resigned  from  the  service,  Sept.  13,  1864,  and  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  law  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
He  was  attorney-general  of  the  state  of  New  York 
from  1866  to  1868,  discharging  his  duties  with 
signal  ability.  He  was  a  member  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  National 
Asylum  for  Disabled  A''olunteer  Soldiers  during 
1868-79.     He  died  in  Nice,  France,  Dec.  1.3,  1881. 

ADAMS,  Henry  Hei'Schel,  iron  merchant, 
was  born  at  Collamer,  O.,  July  9,  1844,  son  of 
Lowell  L,  Adams,  and  a  descendant  of  Henry 
Adams  who  settled  in  Braiutrec,  Mass.,  in  1634. 
Volunteering  tor  the  civil  war  he  served  in  Com- 
pany G,  125th  Ohio  volunteers,  and  in  1864  was 
captured  at  Athens,  Ala.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
returned  to  Cleveland,  O.,  engaged  in  the  iron  busi- 
ness, and  won  a  national  reputation  as  an  iron  mer- 
chant. He  was  associated  with  the  Coleraine  Iron 
Co.  at  Redington,  Pa.,  during  1882-85,  and  then 
established  an  iron  business  in  New  York  city, 
under  the  name  of  Henry  H.  Adams  Co.  In  1890 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Columbus  and 
Hocking  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  representing  a  syndi- 
'  cate  of  six  of  the  largest  coal  and  iron  companies 
in  Ohio,  with  an  output  of  one  million  tons  o^f 
eoal  per  annum.  He  was  married,  March  26,  1867, 
to  Helen  E.,  daughter  of  Joseph  Alexander  Red- 
ington, of  Cleveland,  0.,  and  had  three  children: 
Nellie,  who  married  John  D.  Barrett,  Henry  H., 
Jr.,  and  Maliel,  who  married  Albert  B.  Ashforth. 
He'  died  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  May  7,  1906. 

MA.RSCHALL,  Frederic  William  von,  foun- 
der of  Salem,  N.  C,  was  born  in  Stolpen,  Saxony, 
Feb.  -5,  1721.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  the 
Saxon  army,  and  the  son  received  a  line  military 
education.  While  a  student  at  the  ITniversity  of 
Leipzig  he  met  Count  Zinzendorf,  by  whom  he 
was  influenced  to  join  the  Moravian  brotherhood. 
He  united  with  the  Unitas  Fratrum  in  1740, 
hoping  for  a  wide  field  of  Christian  usefulness. 
After'^twenty  years'  service  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, he  was  sent  to  North  Carolina,  where  the 
Moravians  had  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land 
in  what  is  now  Forsyth  county.  He  selected  the 
site  for  a  town  which  was  laid  out  in  1765  and 
named  it  Salem  (peace),  which  soon  became  the 
center  and  headquarters  of  the  southern  district. 
The  first  settlers  arrived  in  the  following  year. 
He  personally  located  various  buildings  and  super- 
intended the  laying  out  and  planting  of  the 
cedars  in  the  avenue  and  graveyard.  In  Salem 
everything  was  regulated  by  agents  of  the  church. 
The  hotel,  bakery,  provision  store,  tannery,  the 
shoe-shop  and  every  kind  of  labor  were  conducted 
on  the  community  plan,  the  church  paying  them 
pro  rata  for  their  services.  The  lands  were  leased 
for  farm  purposes,  and  no  outsider  was  permitted 
to  live  within  the  settlement.  Von  Marschall  was 
described  as  an  intellectual  scholarly  man  of  a 
great  administrative  ability,  a  man  of  many  and 
eminent  virtues,  but  a  strict  disciplinarian.     He 


remained  in  Salem  as  its  financial  agent,  and  a 
member  of  the  provincial  board,  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  Feb.  11,  1802. 

BLISH,  George  William,  elocutionist,  was 
born  in  Rome,  III,  March  1,  1837,  son  of  Joseph 
Blish  and  Albright  Ingersoll  (Chamfuey)  Blish. 
He  was  educated  at  the  La  Salle  Institute  of  Illi- 
nois and  Hamilton  (New  York)  Academy,  and  then 
went  on  the  road  with  different  theatrii/al  com- 
panies, taking  such  parts  as  others  of  the  troupe 
could  not  assume.  He  served  in  both  army  and 
navy  during  the  civil  war.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  Blish  School  of  Elocution  in  1873,  the 
oldest  established  school  of  the  kind  in  Boston, 
Mass.  He  was  one  of  the  original  organizers  of 
the  Royal  Arcanum,  1877,  its  first  supreme  orator, 
a  life  member  of  the  supreme  council,  a  Mason 
in  good  standing,  and  a  member  of  Post  68,  G. 
A.  R.,  having  served  as  lieutenant  in  the  14th  Mo. 
Vol.  Regiment  (Birges  sharp-shooters),  afterward 
the  66th  111.  Vol.  Reg.,  and  also  as  paymaster 's 
clerk  on  the  XT.  S.  S.  Romeo.  He  was  married, 
Jan.  21,  1878,  to  Lauretta  Hayden  Wheelock, 
and  died  in  Pl\nnouth,  N.  H.,  May  24,  1906. 

WYNNS,  Thomas,  congressman,  was  born  in 
Hertford  county,  N.  C,  in  1764.  He  had  three 
brothers,  who  served  in  the  revolutionary  army, 
for  which,  however,  he  was  too  young.  In  1780, 
being  at  sea  in  a  vessel  called  the  Fair  American, 
he  was  captured  by  the  British  and  carried  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  remained  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
After  peace  was  declared  he  returned  to  America, 
and  settled  down  in  his  native  county,  where  he 
started  a  |dantation.  In  178s  he  was  a  didegate 
to  the  North  Carolina  convention  which  took  under 
consideration  the  proposed  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  1790  he  was  made  state  senator, 
and  in  1802  became  a  memlier  of  the  national  con- 
gress, serving  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  ptositions 
until  1807.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  executive 
council  and  a  brigadier-general  of  militia.  He 
died  in  Hertford  countv,  N.  C,  June  3,  1825. 

HINTON,  John  Henry,  physician,  was  born 
in  New  York  city,  Jan.  1,  1827.  'After  receiving  a 
common  school  education,  he  became  a  clerk  in  his 
father 's  drugstore.  He  studied  and  practiced 
dentistry  for  three  years,  and  was  graduated  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1852. 
He  was  for  two  years  an  assistant  in  the  New 
York  Hospital,  and  after  practicing  for  two  years, 
went  abroad  for  further  medical  studies  in  Paris. 
On  his  return  he  resumed  his  connection  with  the 
New  York  Hospital  as  resident  surgeon.  He 
became  assistant  in  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  with  Dr.  Agnew,  and  remained  with 
him  for  several  years.  He  was  prosecutor  with 
Prof.  Alfred  C.  Post  in  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  New  York  University  for  severs!  years, 
attending  surgeon  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
for  four  years,  consulting  surgeon  for  two  years, 
and  consulting  surgeon  in  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  after  1858.  In  1884  he  successfully  treated 
a  case  of  a  pistol-shot  wound  of  a  man  shot 
through  the  body  from  behind,  the  ball  passing 
through  the  stomach,  which  was  the  first  case  of 
recovery  on  record.  Special  mention  is  made  of 
this  case  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Association,"  "V'ol.  I,  p.  482.  He 
was  among  the  first  to  treat  diseases  of  the  eye  as 
a  specialty,  and  particular  mention  is  made  of 
his  work  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  "An- 
nual Report  for  1858,"  where  he  was  attending 
surgeon.  He  was  also  connected  with  both  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  Dispensaries,  and  the 
Lying-in  Asylum.     He  was  a  member  of  the  New 
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York  State  Me<lical  Association ;  life  member 
and  treasurer  of  the  Society  for  tlie  Relief  of 
Widows  and  Or]ihans  of  Medical  Men;  a  life 
member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society;  the 
Geographical  Society,  and  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  member  of  the  Union  League, 
Players'  Club,  Grolier  Club,  and  St.  Nicholas 
Society.     He  .lied  in  New  York,  Apr.  26,  190.5. 

KING,  Jolin  Pendleton,  V.  S.  senator  and  rail- 
road president,  was  born  near  Glasgow,  Ky., 
Apr.  ;-;,  1799,  son  of  Francis  and  Mary  (Patrick) 
King.  Soon  after  his  birth  his  parents  removed 
to  Bedford  county,  Tenn.  He  was  a  student  at 
Eichmond  Academy,  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  after  read- 
ing law  under  Maj.  F.  Walker,  was  admitted  to 
the  liar  before  he  was  of  age.  He  practiced  suc- 
cessfully in  Augusta,  taking  over  the  large  business 
of  his  preceptor  when  Mr.  Walker  was  elected 
United  States  senator.  In  1S21  he  went  to  Europe 
for  two  years,  returning  on  the  same  vessel  with 
Lafayette,  with  whom  he  formed  a  lasting  friend- 
ship, and  who  visited  him  at  his  home,  in  Augusta, 
in  182.5,  and  to  whom  he  made  an  address  of  wel- 
come for  the  city.  He  became  wealthy  by  his 
law  practice  and  retired  from  it  in  1S29.  He  was 
a  member  of  a  convention  to  reform  the  state 
constitution  in  1830,  in  which  he  advocated 
equalization  of  representation ;  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  superior  court  in  18:il;  and  was 
elected  member  of  the  state  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  \x''i'i  as  a  .Jackson  democrat,  becoming  a 
leader  of  the  body  in  discussions  with  William  H. 
Crawford.  In  that  year,  while  he  was  away  and 
when  not  a  candidate,  he  was  elected  United 
States  senator  for  two  years  to  fill  the  vacancy 
when  George  M.  Troup  resigned,  he  being  the 
youngest  man  in  that  body,  and  in  183.5  he  was 
re-elected.  In  a  speech  before  the  senate  he  at- 
tacked the  administration  of  Pres.  Van  Buren,  and 
being  criticised  for  it  by  a  newspaper,  resigned 
and  retired  from  public  life  (1837).  In  1S41 
he  assumed  the  management  of  the  Georgia 
Railroad,  then  comjdeted  from  Augusta  and 
Madison.  He  finished  the^  road  to  Atlanta 
and  Athens,  built  the  road  from  Atlanta  to 
West  Point,  and  re-built  the  railroad  which  was 
almost  destroyed  during  the  war,  retiring  from 
active  control  of  these  roads  in  1878,  having  been 
president  nearly  forty  years.  He  was  a  projector 
of  the  Augusta  canal,  which  was  begun  in  1845; 
was  an  early  director  of  the  Augusta  Cotton  Fac- 
tory, and  member  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  186.5.  As  a  lawyer,  senator  and  railroader, 
Judge  King  was  one  of  the  pre-eminent  men  of 
Georgia,  and  left  a  deep  impress  upon  his  time. 
In  the  United  States  senate  he  held  his  own  in 
the  discussions  of  the  questions  of  the  time  with 
the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  republic,  and  such  men 
as  Benton  and  Calhoun  complimented  his  abilities. 
He  had  an  adamantine  integrity  that  never  failed 
to  assert  itself.  He  opposecl  his  own  party  openly 
when  he  thought  it  wrong;  he  fought  nullification, 
the  pre-emption  of  public  land,  .Jackson's  removal, 
the  banks  deposits,  and  the  efforts  of  Forsyth,  his 
colleague,  to  buy  documents  for  the  senators.  He 
made  strong  speeches  upon  finance,  tariff,  public 
lands,  Indians,  internal  improvements,  French 
sjioilation,  and  other  questions.  His  conscience 
knew  no  compromise  and  his  high  spirit  revolted 
at  the  wrangling  of  politics,  and  when  some  of  his 
party  [iress  in  Gcirgia  censured  him,  as  he  thought, 
unjmstly,  for  a  speech  against  measures  of  Van 
Buren 's  administration,  he  promptly  resigned,  "  the 
only  instance,''  said  Alexander  Stephens,  "in  the 
United    States    of    al.>andonmcnt    of    politics   from 


personal  disgust. ' '  His  career  as  a  railroader  was 
remarkable  and  a  public  benefaction.  He  furnished 
the  Georgia  Railroad  in  a  time  of  stress  by  his 
personal  credit.  He  was  a  deep  student  and  power- 
ful writer.  He  was  married  in  1842  to  Louise,  the 
only  daughter  of  John  M.  Woodward  of  New 
York.  A  daughter,  Louise  Woodward  King,  estab- 
lished the  Georgia  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
Louise  King  Home  for  Widows  at  Augusta,  Ga. 
He  died  in  Augusta,  Ga.,   Mar.   19,   1887. 

HUBBARD,  TlLomas  Hamlin,  soldier,  lawyer 
and  financier,  was  born  at  Hallowell,  Me.,  Dec.  20, 
1838,  youngest  son  of  .John  and  Sarah  H.  (Bar- 
rett) Hubbard.  His  father  (q.v.)  was  the  six- 
teenth governor  of  Maine.  He  was  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College  in  1857,  and  entering  upon  the 
study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1860. 
He  went  later  to  the  Law  School  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  New  York  in  1861. 
Soon  after  the  coinmencement  of  the  civil  war  he 
returned  to  his  native  state  to  join  the  25th  Maine 
regiment  as  first  lieutenant  and  adjutant.  After 
his  term  of  service  he  assisted  Col.  Fessenden  in 
raising  the  30th  Maine  volunteers,  of  which  he 
was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  Nov.  10,  1863. 
He  went  with  this  regiment  to  the  Department  of 
the  Gulf,  served  through  the  Red  river  campaign 
and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Sabine  Cross 
Roads,  Pleasant  Hill,  Monett's  Bluff,  at  Cana 
river  crossing  and  Marksville.  He  aided  in  the 
construction  of  Bailey  's  dam  across  the  Red  river 
at  Alexandria  by  means  of  which  the  fleet  of 
Federal  gunboats  was  saved,  and  for  this  service 
was  mentioned  with  special  commendation  in  the 
report  of  Adni.  Porter.  He  also  assisted  in 
bridging  the  Atchafalaya  river  with  a  fleet  of 
boats  for  the  rapid  passage  of  the  army  in  Mav, 
1864,  when  its  progress  had  been  checked  liy  the 
destruction  of  bridges.  He  was  commissioned 
colonel  May  13,  1864,  and  in  June  was  mus- 
tered into  the  U.  S.  service  in  Louisiana.  In  tlie 
following  autumn  his  command  was  transferred 
to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  becoming  part  of  the 
3d  brigade,  1st  division  of  the  19th  army  corps. 
In  Virginia  he  took  piart  in  the  Shenandoah  valley 
campaign  of  1864-6.5,  and  in  June,  1865,  was  or- 
dered with  his  command  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  where 
for  a  time  he  presided  over  a  board  for  the  ex- 
amination of  officers  desiring  to  enter  the  regular 
service.  He  was  commissioned  brigadier-general 
by  brevet  with  rank  from  July  13,  1865,  and  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  soon  after  that  date. 
Returning  to  his  iaw  practice  in  New  York  city, 
he  was  associated  with  Charles  A.  Rapallo  for  a 
year.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  Butler, 
Stillnwin  &  Hubbard,  one  of  the  leading  New  York 
law  firms.  He  was  afterward  associated  with 
CoUis  P.  Huntington  in  his  railroad  enterprises, 
becoming  first  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Co. ;  president  of  the  Houston  & 
Texas  Central  and  Mexican  International  railroad 
companies,  two  corporations  allied  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  Co.,  and  was  a  director  of  the  WaJjash 
Railroad  Co.,  which  he  helped  to  reorganize  in 
1889.  He  was  chairman  of  the  International 
Banking  Corporation,  president  of  the  Guatemala 
Central  railroad  and  a  director  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  He  was  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States  and 
president  of  the  New  England  Society  of  New 
York.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Bowdoin  College,  to 
wdiich  he  presented  a  lilirary  building,  and  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Albany  Law  School,  where  he  estab- 
lished  a   course   of   lectures  on   legal   ethics.     As 
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the  president  of  the  Peary  Arctic  Club  he  helped 
to  finance  Adm.  Peary  in  his  successful  North  Pole 
expedition,  and  in  the  controversy  which  grew  out 
of  the  claims  of  Dr.  Frederick  Cook,  he  was  one 
of  Peary 's  principal  supporters.  Peary  named 
one  of  the  most  northerly  points  in  Greenland 
Cape  Thomas  Hubbard  as  a  compliment  to  his 
friend  and  sponsor.  Gen.  Hubbard  was  married 
Jan.  28,  1868,  to  Sibyl  A.,  daughter  of  Adam  K. 
Fahnestock,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  their  chil- 
dren were:  John,  Sibyl  E.,  wife  of  Herbert  8. 
Darlington,  and  Anna  Weir  Hubbard.  He  died  in 
New  York  city  May  19,  1915. 

BAEUNGTOIT,  Thomas,  physician,  was  born 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  24,  1858,  son  of  Thomas 
and  Hannah  Anne  (Goodliffe)  Darlington  of 
revolutionary  and  colonial  stock.  He  attended  the 
New  York  and  Newark  (N.  J.)  public  schools, 
took  the  scientific  course  in  New  York  University, 
and  was  graduated  M.D.  at  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  in  1880.  He  practiced  Ms 
profession  nearly  two  years  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
where  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Women's  Hos- 
pital and  was  one  of  the  city  physicians  to  the 
poor.  Returning  to  New  Y''ork  he  opened  an  oifice 
in  Kingsbridge  and  thereafter  the  metropolis  was 
his  permanent  home,  with  the  exception  of  three 
years  when  he  was  surgeon  to  the  Copper  Queen 
Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  and  the  Arizona  and 
Southeastern  Railroad  Co.  with  headquarters  at 
Bisbee,  Ariz.  He  was  surgeon  to  the  Croton 
aqueduct  during  1885-88,  and  after  returning  from 
Arizona  became  one  of  the  visiting  staff  of  the 
New  Y'ork  Foundling,  the  French,  the  Seton,  St. 
John's  (Yonkers)  and  the  Fordham  hospitals,  at 
the  same  time  serving  on  the  local  school  board  in 
the  Bronx.  He  was  medical  editor  of  the  New 
York  "Mail  and  Express"  during  1891-93.  In 
1904  he  was  appointed  by  Mayor  McClellan  com- 
missioner of  health  and  president  of  the  New  York 
board  of  health,  and  the  service  he  rendered  in 
this  capacity  in  promoting  the  new  science  of  pub- 
lic health  and  hygiene  placed  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  his  profession  in  the  United  States.  He 
made  an  investigation  of  the  Croton  (drinking) 
water,  and  his  report  ultimately  brought  about  a 
new  system  of  pure  water  supply  for  the  city. 
He  reorganized  the  inspection  of  milk,  instituting 
a  system  of  inspection  of  all  farms  and  dairies 
in  eight  different  states  which  supplied  milk  to  the 
metropolis;  at  his  request  a  milk  committee  was 
organized  and  ordinances  relative  to  the  sale  and 
handling  of  milk  were  passed.  These  reforms  in 
handling  milk  led  to  a  pure  food  campaign.  The 
Hepburn  bill  had  been  before  congress  several 
yearsi;  he  rewrote  the  bill,  making  it  a  city  ordi- 
nance which  provided  for  a  stringent  system  of  in- 
spection. Similar  laws  were  enacted  providing  for 
the  inspection  of  drugs,  and  he  inaugurated  a 
vigorous  campaign  for  the  abatement  of  smoke 
from  chimneys.  He  established  a  system  of  school 
hygiene  and  school  inspection  by  trained  nurses, 
by  which  the  physical  examination  of  all  school 
children  was  made  compulsory  and  a  division  of 
child  hygiene  in  the  board  of  health  created  in 
1908.  This  pioneer  movement  was  the  foundation 
of  the  child  welfare  work  now  being  done  through- 
out the  world.  His  most  valuable  services  were 
perhaps  in  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis.  He 
reorganized  the  division  of  communicable  diseases 
(which  include  tuberculosis),  opened  a  number 
of  free  clinics  for  the  diagnosis  of  that  'disease, 
and  began  the  systematic  education  of  the  people 
by  stereopticon  views,  pamphlets  and  public  ad- 
dresses;  a   sanitorium  for  consumptives  was  also 


established  at  Otisville,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Darlington 
administered  his  otfice  so  effectively  that  the  death 
rate  of  New  York  city  declined  from  20.1  per 
thousand  in  1904  to  15.96  in  1910.  His  success  as 
health  commissioner  was  so  pronounced  that  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was  retained  by  the 
U.  8.  Steel  Corporation  to  investigate  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  various  plants  under  its  con- 
trol, and  this  work  led  to  his  appointment  as 
secretary  of  the  welfare  committee  of  the  Am- 
erican Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  in  which  capacity 
he  became  the  medical  adviser  to  practically  the 
entire  steel  industry  of  the  United  States.  This 
great  work,  involving  the  health  and  welfare  of 
millions  of  employes  and  their  families,  embraces 
questions  of  sanitation,  hygiene,  drainage  and  sew- 
age disposal,  the  prevention  of  accidents,  educa- 
tion, relief  funds,  compensation,  hospitals,  trained 
nurses  and  social  workers,  food  supply,  housing, 
gardens,  rest  and  recreation,  transportation,  in- 
surance, pensions  and  saving  and  investing,  on 
which  $65,000,000  was  spent  up  to  the  end  of  1918. 
In  1914  Dr.  Darlington  was  appointed  professor 
of  anatomy,  principles  of  surgery,  pathology  and 
hygiene  in  the  New  York  "College  of  Dentistry,  of 
which  he  is  a  trnstee,  director  and  treasurer. 
When  the  U.  S.  troops  were  stationed  on  the  Texas 
border  in  1916,  he  made  an  investigation  of  the 
sanitary  conditions  there  for  the  Parents '  Associa- 
tion organized  by  the  National  Civic  Federation. 
He  was  appointed  first  lieutenant  of  the  medical 
reserve  corps  by  Pros.  Roosevelt  in  1907,  and 
when  war  was  declared  against  Germany  in  1917, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  in 
1918  assigned  to  duty  as  epidemiologist  at  Camp 
Lee,  Va.  During  the  war  he  was  also  consnlting 
physician  of  the  American  International  Ship- 
building Corporation,  and  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  fatigue  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense. Dr.  Darlington  has  written  numerous  ar- 
ticles on  sanitation,  climatology  and  general  medi- 
cal subjects,  and  made  many  addresses,  some  of 
which  were  published.  He  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in  1904.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Climatological  Association,  of 
which  he  was  president  in  1907,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  the  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine,  the 
Harvey  Society,  the  Society  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, the  New  York  State  Medical  Association, 
the  National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences,  the 
North  American  League  for  Immigrants,  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Engineers'  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania,  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars,  the  Huguenot  Society,  the  St.  Nicholas  So- 
ciety, and  the  American  Geographical  Society. 
During  1914-15  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Workmen's  Compensation  Commission.  Be- 
sides his  many  professional  activities,  he  is  actively 
interested  in  philanthropic  and  social  work,  acting 
on  the  advisory  board  of  several  societies,  such  as 
Backyard  Playgrounds,  International  Sunshine  So- 
ciety, Committee  on  Pfrevention  of  Blindness;  also 
in  church  and  Sunday  school  work,  having  been 
connected  with  both  in  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal 
churches.  A  Democrat  in  politics,  he  is  a  sachem  of 
the  Tammany  Society,  and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  county  committee  in  1910-12.  He  was 
married,  June  9,  1886,  to  Josephine  Alice,  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  R.  Sergeant  of  New  York  city.  She 
died  in  1890,  leaving  two  children:  Clinton  Pel- 
ham  Darlington,  who  was  chief  signal  officer  at  Ft. 
Oglethorpe  during  the  war  with  Germany,  and 
Dorothea  Darlington. 
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MARTIN,  Artemas,  mathematician,  was  born 
in  Steuben  county,  N.  Y.,  Aujr.  3,  1835,  the  onljr  son 
of  James  j\I.  aud'Orenda  (Bradley)  Jlartin;  grandson 
of  Artemas  and  Elizabeth  (Glover)  Martin;  great- 
grandson  of  Aaron  JIartin,  a  soldier  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  his  T\-ife,  C)hve  (Harding)  Martin,  both  of 
Sturbridge,  Mass. ;  great-great-grandson  of  Aaron 
Martin,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Sturbridge,  who 
was  drowned  in  Quineljaug  river  in  1751;  also 
grandson  of  Jonah  and  liosauna  ("Weaver)  Bradlej-; 
great-grandson  of  Solomon  Brad- 
ley; also  great-grandson  of  Samuel 
Glover,  of  Sturbridge,  a  soldier  of 
the  revohition,  and  descendant  of 
John  Glovei',  of  England,  Ijrother 
of  Robert  Glover,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  by  licing  burned  at  the 
stake  in  1555.  In  1837  he  removed 
witli  liis  parents  to  the  vicinity  of 
Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Pa.,  where 
they  lived  until  1869.  Artemas  at- 
tended school  very  little  until  he 
"was  fourteen,  but  learned  to  read 
and  write,  and  acquired  some  knowl- 
edge of  geography,  at  home.  He 
began  the  study  of  arithmetic  in 
his  fifteenth  year.  He  attended  a 
district  school  three  winters,  study- 
ing algebra  the  last,  and  then  w^ent 
to  a  select  school  in  Franklin  for 
six  months,  where  he  engaged  in  the  study  of 
algebra,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  and  chem- 
istry. Three  years  later  he  spent  two  and  one- 
half  months  at  the  Prankbn  Academy,  studying 
algebra  and  trigonometr}'.  This  ended  his  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  an  educatiim  in  school,  but  he 
diligently  pursued  his  matbematieal  studies  during 
his  leisure  hours,  while  lie  engaged  in  teaching 
school,  working  on  a  farm,  and  drilling  oil  wells  in 
Venango  C(junty  In  1869,  with  his  parents,  he 
moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Erie,  Pa.,  residing  there 
until  1885.  During  that  period,  wdien  not  occupied 
in  pursuing  his  mathematical  studies,  and  editing 
and  printing  his  magazines,  Mr.  Martin  devoted 
much  time  to  cultivating  vegetables  and  conducting 
a  market  garden.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  began  to 
contribute  solutions  to  the  "Piltsburg  Almanac." 
For  twenty  years  he  sent  prolilems  to  the  "  Puddlcr 
Column"  of  the  Philadelphia  "Saturday  Evening 
Post ;  "  from  1864  to  1875  contributed  problems  and  so- 
lutions to  "■  Clark's  School  Visitor,"  being  its  mathe- 
matical editor  from  1870,  until  it  was  merged  into 
"St.  Nicholas"  in  1875.  He  edited  the  department 
of  higher  mathematics  for  two  years  in  the  "Nor- 
mal Monthly,"  published  by  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  at 
Millersville,  Pa.  To  this  journal  he  contributed  a 
series  of  paperson  "Diophantine  An.alysis,"  the  most 
extensive  that  had  ever  been  publislie'd  in  this  coun- 
try. In  1877  he  started  the  ' '  JIathematical  Visitor, " 
and  in  1883  the  "Mathematical  Magazine,"  both  of 
which  he  continues  to  publish.  Although  not  a 
printer,  he  did  the  typesyttmg  for  hi.s  publications, 
and  printed  several  numbers  of  them  on  a  self- 
inking  lever  press,  six  and  one-half  by  ten  inches 
inside  of  chase.  They  were  fine  specimens  of  ma- 
thematical printing.  Dr.  Martin  contributed  prob- 
lems, solutions";  and  papers,  to  the  "Analyst," 
"Annals  of  Mathematics,"  the  "Illinois  Teacher" 
(1865-1867),  the  "Iowa  Instructor"  (1865-1867), 
the  "National  Educator,"  the  "Yates  County 
Chronicle,"  "Barnes's  Educational  :\ronthly,"  "Edu- 
cational Notes  and  Queries,"  "The  Wittenberger  " 
(1876-1880),  "3Iaine  Farmers'  Almanac,"  and  the 
"^Mathematical  Moiitlilv."  He  contributed  to  "The 
AVitlenberger  "  in  1877-79  a  series  of  thirteen  arti- 
cles on  "  Average,"  which  are  believed  to  be  the  first 
articles  published  on  that  sub.jeet  in  this  country. 


He  was  also  a  contributor  to  English  mathemati- 
cal periodicals,  including  the  "Lady's  and  Gentle- 
man's Diary"  (1868-1871),  the  "Messenger  of 
Mathematics,"  the  "Educational  Times"  and  its 
"  Keprints  "  (1868-  ).  The  "  lieprints  "  contain 
a  large  mimber  of  his  solutions  of  difficult  "aver- 
age "and  "  probability  "  problems.  In  June,  1881, 
he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Nor- 
mal Sehocjl  at  Warrensburg,  jMo.,  but  did  not  accept 
the  position.  In  recognition  of  his  ability  as  a 
mathenndician,  Y'ale  tjave  him  the  degree  of  A.M. 
in  1877;  Rutgers,  Ph.D.,  in  1882,  and  Hillsdale, 
LL.D.,  in  1885.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
London  Mathematical  Society  In  1878;  the  Societe 
Mathcmatique  de  France  in  1884;  the  Edinburgh 
i\Iathematical  Societv  in  1885;  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1886;  Fellow  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  in  1890;  and  member  of  the  New  York 
Mathematical  Society  in  1891.  In  1885  Dr.  Martin 
was  apiiointed  librarian  of  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  made  his  home  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  He  owned  a  valuable  library  of 
mathematical  works,  many  of  which  were  rare  and 
interesting;  his  collection  of  American  arithmetics 
and  algebras  was  one  of  the  largest  in  this  country. 
He  died  in  Washington,  D.  G.,"Nov.  7,  1918. 

SEYFFERT,  or  SEIFFERTH,  Anton,  Mo- 
ravian missionary,  was  born  at  Krulich,  Bohemia, 
Attg.  15,  1713.  He  went  to  Georgia  with  the  flr.st 
emigrants  of  the  L^nitas  Fratrum  in  1734,  intending 
to  labor  among  llie  Indians,  an  enterprise  soon 
thwarted  by  troubles  with  Florida,  After  five  years 
at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  in  its  vicinity,  he  went  back 
to  Europe.  His  ordination  by  Bishop  D.  Nitsch- 
mann,  at  Savannah,  Feb.  28,  1736,  Is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  act  of  the  kind  by  a  Protestant 
liisho|)  in  America.  He  died  at  Zeist,  Holland,  June 
19,  1785. 

SHEPPARD,  Isaac  A. ,  manufacturer,  was  born 
in  Burlington  county,  N.  J.,  Jidy  11,  1827.  He 
left  school  wdien  he  was  eleven  years  old,  and  began 
to  provide  for  himself.  At  the  age 
of  .sixteen  he  entered  a  brass  and 
ii'ou  foundry  in  Philadelphia,  to 
learn  the  moulder's  trade,  which 
he  thoroughly  mastered  in  all  its 
branches.  After  thirteen  yeai-s  of 
study,  labor,  and  saving,  as  an  em- 
ployee, he  accumulated  sufficient 
means  and  information  to  establish 
him.self  in  the  foundry  bu.siness. 
Lie  prospered  in  this  enterprise,  and 
steadily  increased  his  facilities  of 
manufacture  through  successive 
years,  until  now,  in  association  with 
his  two  sons  as  partners,  he  owns 
and  operates  an  extensive  foun- 
dry in  Philadelphia  and  one  in 
Baltimore.  In  1859-60-61,  Mr. 
Sheppard  was  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on 
ways  and  means  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
in  1861,  wdien  the  movement  wdiich  resulted  in  the 
civil  war  was  gathering  force.  In  that  position  he 
advocated  and  was  greatly  instrumental  in  securing 
the  passage  through  the  legislature  of  many  important 
measures,  especially  the  act  to  strengthen  the  credit 
of  the  national  gcjvcrrmient,  and  the  act  to  raise  the 
fifteen  regiments  of  Pennsylvania  reserves,  which 
did  such  valiant  .service  in  the  war.  During  the 
sickness  of  the  .speaker  he  was  tmanimou.slv  clioscn 
speaker  pro  te?n.,  and  presided  over  the  delibci-alinns 
of  the  house  the  last  half  c)f  the  ses.sion  of  1861, 
Since  1879  Mr.  Shepjiard  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Pul)lic  Education  of  Philadelphia.     He  did 
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most  efticient  work  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
night  schools,  member  of  the  committee  tliat  organ- 
ized the  School  of  Industrial  Art,  now  so  prosperous 
and  member  of  the  conmiittce  whose deli))enilion  re- 
sulted m  the  establishment  of  the  two  excellent  man- 
ual trauung  schools  in  connection  with  the  educa- 
tional system  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  chosen 
president  of  the  B(jard  of  Education  in  1,S89  and 
has  been  twice  re-elected.  He  is  a  diligent  student 
of  the  advanced  thouiiht  and  improved  method  in 
educafi:iiial  nuUters,  of  which  the  tone  and  character 
ot  his  published  reports  give  evidence.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  National  Security  Bank  of 
Philadelphia,  and  is  its  president.  For  twenty-five 
years  he  has  represented  the  interests  of  Philadel- 
phia in  the  Northern  Liberties'  Gas  Co.  He  is  a 
past  grand  master  in  the  Independent  Order  iif  Odd- 
Fellows,  and  is  treasurer  of  the  Sovereign  Grand 
Lodge  of  Pennsylvania.  In  charitable,  Sunday- 
school,  and  church  work  he  has  taken  an  active 
interest  since  early  manhood.  Mr.  Sheppard's  ca- 
reer affords  a  conspicuous  illu.stratiou  of  the  possi- 
bilities which  lie  within  the  grasp  of  any  younn;  man 
who  combines  high  moral  principles  with  untiring 
energy,  enterprise,  and  industry. 

OTACKEY,  Ansel  Elliott,  educator,  was  born 
at  Rensselaerville,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  3,  1836, 
the  son  of    Alexander   and   Clarissa  Mackey,   and 
grandson  of  Maj.   Alexander  Mackey,   one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  the  town.    He 
received  an  academic   educa- 
tion,  and   began   teaching  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  working 
successfully     in    the    public 
schools  of  New  York  state  for 
five  years.     He  .subsequently 
took  a  business  course  at  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  and,  receiving  a 
state  certificate,  was  soon  after 
graduation   appointed   princi- 
pal of  the  business  department 
of  the  Albany  College,  where 
he  remained  for  several  years. 
In  1873  he  established  a  com- 
mercial school  in  the  city  of 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  adopted 
teaching  as  a  permanent  pro- 
fession.    In  1880  he  establish- 
ed   the  well-known    Geneva 
Business   C'ollege   and    Short- 
hand  Institute   at   Geneva,   N.    Y.,  which   has  be- 
come one  cii  the  famous  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try for  business  training.     Mr.  Mackey  was  mar- 
ried   Nov.   7,   1867,  to    C'arrie   E.  Hoag,    daughter 
of  Casper  F.  and  Anna  C.  Hoag,  of  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.     They  have  two  children — a  daughter,  Anna 
C,  and  a  son,  Casper  A.     At  the  age  of  ten  he  ex- 
perienced religion,  and  has  ever  since  taken  an  active 
part  in  church  and  Sunday-school  work  as  scholar, 
teacher  and  superintendent.     He  is  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  temperance,  and  maintains  strict  fidelity  to 
the  principles  of  true  nobility  and  progressive  Chris- 
tianity.    He  has  also  been  an  active  and  honorary 
member  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
rendering  valuable  services  to  it,  as  to  all  other  or- 
ganizations having  for  their  object  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  human  race. 

DAVENPORT,  James,  member  of  congress, 
was  born  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  Oct.  12,  1758,  a  de- 
scendant of  .lohn  Davenport,  the  celebrated  English 
Nonconformist,  who  settled  in  Boston  in  1637.  He 
was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1777,  and  afterward 
served  in  the  commissary  department  of  the  revolu- 
tionary army.  He  subsequently  studied  law,  and 
became  a  .judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.     He 


was  a  representative  in  congress  from  Connecticut 
from  1796  until  1797,  and  a  member  of  the  corp(jra- 
tion  of  Yale  from  1793  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  his  home  Aug.  3,  1797. 

DAKE,  Dumont  Charles,  phvsician,  was  born 
at  Nunda,  Livingston  C(].,  N.  Y.,  .lime  11,  1838.  He 
came  of  a  race  of  distinguished  physicians,  who  were 
noted  for  their  progressive  spirit.  His  grandfather, 
Dr.  .labez  Dake,  was  the  first  to  substitute  the  bath 
for  the  olil  system  of  blood-letting,  and  his  uncle, 
Dr.  .1.  P.  Dake,  has  a  nation- 
al reputation  as  a  practition-  _ 
er  of  the  new  school  of  home- 
opathy. His  father.  Dr.  C.  M. 
Dake,  was  also  an  eminent 
physician.  Dumont  received 
a  thorough  academic  educa- 
tion, studied  medicine  with 
his  father  and  uncle,  and  was 
associated  for  some  years 
with  the  former  in  practice. 
He  abandoned  his  profession 
for  a  brief  season  during  the 
war,  and  served  in  the  LTnion 
army  forthree  years,beiugaf- 
terward  appointed  to  the  rev- 
enue service  under  Secretary 
Chase.  In  1868  he  commenc- 
ed practice  in  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  as  an  homeopathist,  Ijut 
gradually  enlarged  his  sphere 
of  action,  adopting  more  advanced,  liberal,  and,  in 
many  respects,  original  ideas,  his  specialty  being  mag- 
netic therapeutics.  He  traveled  extensively  for  several 
years,  achieving  an  enviable  reputation  throughout 
the  West  by  his  peeulitir  method  of  diagnosing  dis- 
ease, and  his  marked  success  in  the  cure  of  "Incura- 
bles." A  prominent  medical  journal  said  of  him: 
"His  methods  are  novel,  his  analysis  clean-cut  and 
convincing,  and  he  is  mentioned  as  a  modern  evolu- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Abernethy;  courageous, 
determined,  and  an  uncompromi.sing  foe  to  all  shams 
and  to  charlatanism."  He  removed  to  New  York  in 
1879,  and  was  graduated  from  the  United  States 
Medical  College  in  1882.  He  rapidly  acquired  an 
extensive  practice,  his  peculiar  methods  receiving 
due  recognition  among  his  professional  brethren  of 
the  various  schools  of  medicine,  by  whom  he  is  fre- 
quently called  in  for  consultations.  Although  regu- 
larly established  in  New  York  city,  his  practice  in- 
cludes patients  from  Jlaine  to  California,  He  mar- 
ried, in  1885,  Florence  Nightingale  Middleton,  a 
daugter  of  W.  H.  Middleton"  of  Brooklyn. 

SEDGWICK,  Robert,  colonist  and  soldier, 
was  born  about  1590.  He  emigrated  to  America 
and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  in  1635,  and  represented  it  for  years  in  the 
general  court.  An  active  man  of  business,  he  joined 
the  younger  Winthrop  in  1643  in  starting  the  first 
iron-works  in  America.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Artilleiy  Company  of  London;  in  1638  he  was 
prominent  in  organizing  The  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  C^ompany  of  lloston,  and  two  years  later 
became  its  ca]itain.  He  had  command  of  the  Castle 
in  1641,  of  the  Middlesex  regiment  in  1643,  and  of 
the  forces  of  the  province  in  1652.  Under  orders 
from  Cromwell  he  went  to  the  Penobscot  region  in 
1654  to  drive  off  the  French,  and  took  several  of 
their  forts.  The  next  year  he  liore  part  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  Spanish  main  and  in  the  captuie  ol 
.lamaica,  and  was  made  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  its  government,  and  presently  major-general, 
('arlyle  called  him  "very  brave,  zealous,  and  pious." 
He  founded  a  New  England  family  which  in  the 
fifth  and  later  generations  won  much  eminence. 
He  died  in  Jamaica  May  24,  1656. 
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GARRISON,  William  Dominick,  was  bom 

at  Garrison's,  Puinain  C  n.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10.  1838,  the 
scjn  (if  Jdliu  Garrison,  wlio  was  l)(irn  at  Garrison's, 
N.  Y.,  in  171(7.  His  mother  was  Martha  Doiniuieli, 
of  New  Y'orli  city.  Gn  his  grandmother's  side  Mr. 
Garrison's  anee.stry  came  totlie  "  Philipse  Precinct," 
wliich  was  the  name  of  the  place  at  that  time,  in 
1734,  being  among  the  first  .settlers.  On  his  father's 
side  he  behuigs  to  the  Staten  Island  Garrisons  who 
came  to  this  couutiy  in  1()58  in  the  Dutch  ship  the 
Gilded  Beaver,  under  the  name 
of  Geiret  Gerretsen:  the  name 
soon  became  anglicized,  but 
some  bi'anches  of  the  family 
still  spell  it  Garretson.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  com- 
mon .school  of  his  neighbor- 
hood, and  at  the  academy  in 
CireenAvich,  Conn.  In  1855  he 
went  to  Chicago,  111.,  as  a  clerk 
in  a  hardware  store,  but  his 
health  giving  way  he  returned 
toliisjionieaf  Garrison's  in  1858, 
and  entered  the  hotel  business  in 
1S5!».  He  has  since  been  an  ac- 
tive hotel  man,  having  built  the 
Highland  House  at  Garrison's, 
\\liich  is  a  renowned  summer 
resort,  and  he  is  also  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Grand 
Union  hotel,  New  Y'ork  city, 
with  which  he  has  been  con- 
nected as  manager  and  pro- 
prietor for  the  past  eighteen 
years.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  mo.st  prom- 
inent of  hotelmen,  it  being  known  throughout  the 
entire  coimtry  that  he  possesses  rare  executive  abil- 
ity and  untiring  energy.  He  was  founder  and  is 
president  of  tlje  New  York  State  Hotel  Association, 
the  largest  association  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Holland  Society;  Sons  of  the 
Kevolution;  a  veteran  of  the  7th  Hegt.  N.  G.  S. 
N.  Y.;  a  member  of  the  Old  Guard;  has  taken  all 
the  degrees  in  both  branches  of  Masonry,  having 
reached  the  33d,  and  is  a  member  of  the  supreme 
council  of  the  Nortliern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  of  A)nerica;  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Order 
of  Scotland;  and  is  connected  with  many  other  or- 
ders and  clubs.  He  is  an  active  man  and  takes  deep 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  New  Y'ork 
state  and  city.  He  is  a  genial  friend  and  a  man  who 
is  not  afraid' to  do  his  duty.  He  died  in  New  Y'ork 
citv  Dec.  3,  1892. 

■tJPJOHN,  Richard,  architect,  was  born  at 
Shaftesbury,  Eng.,  Jan.  32,  1802.  He  was  given  a 
good  conunon  education,  and  afterward  appren- 
ticed to  a  builder  and  cabinet-maker.  He  subse- 
quently became  a  master  mechanic  in  this  trade,  in 
which  he  engaged  until  1829,  when  he  emigrated  to 
America,  tirst  .settling  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Here 
he  pursued  his  trade  imtil  1833,  when  he  went  to 
BiASton,  and  made  some  of  the  architectural  draw- 
ings for  a  city  court-house.  The  first  work  upon 
which  he  was  engaged  after  .settling  in  his  new 
home,  w.as  upon  the  gateways  forming  the  entrances 
to  the  Boston  Conmion.  His  next  work  of  any  note 
was  a  (■hurcli  in  Bangor,  Me.  Mr.  Upjohn  was 
called  in  1839  to  assume  charge  of  a  work'that  was 
to  be  one  of  the  ci'owning  glories  of  his  life,  and 
whieji  was  to  establish  his  reputation  as  an  architect. 
This  work  was  the  alteratiems  that  were  proposed  to 
be  made  in  Trinity  church,  New  Y'ork  city,  and  the 
building  of  the  new  church  edifice.  There  he  had 
an  o|i]iorhinity  for  his  genius  to  show  itself,  and 
when  the  church  was  completed  in  1840  it  was  con- 
cedul  to  be  the  finest  and  grandest  church  edifice  in 
this  country,  and  Mr.  Upjohn  had  gained  for  him- 


self a  reputation  as  a  church  architect  that  since  has 
made  his  name  famous.  The  churches  built  imder 
his  designs  wei'c  principally  of  the  Gothic  .style  of 
architecture.  Ilis  other  edifices  in  various  archi- 
tectural styles  are  seen  in  all  iiarts  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Ui)john  built  the  C'orn  Exchange  bank 
and  Trinity  buileling  in  New  Y'oik  city.  C'hristand 
Grace  churches,  and  the  Church  of  the  Pilgi-ims  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y'.,  were  erected  under  this  direction 
and  from  his  designs.  He  built  St.  Thomas's  church, 
Trinity  chapel  and  the  Church  of  the  Hol_y  Commun- 
ion in  New  Y'ork  city.  Though  most  of  his  public 
buildings  were  in  the  Italian  renaissance,  his  taste 
alv\ays  inclined  toward  the  Gothic,  which,  in  pre- 
scribed lines,  shows  itself  in  St.  Philip's  church,  a 
small  edifice  on  the  Highlands,  near  Garrison's-on- 
the-Hudson,  where  Jlr.  U|ijohn  passed  the  closing 
days  of  his  life.  He  was  for  many  years  ]ii-esident 
of  the  Ameiican  Institute  of  Architects.  He  died  at 
Garrison's,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  T.,  Aug.  16,  1878. 

SMET,  Peter  John  de,  missionary,  was  born  at 
Dendermonde,  Belgium,  Dec.  31,  1801.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Mechlin,  came  to  America  with  Rev.  C.  Ner- 
inckx  in  1831,  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  spent 
the  years  1833-28  at  Fhn-issant,  3Io.,  underthe  care  of 
Bishop  Dubourg,  who  ordained  him.  He  had  a  share 
in  orgaiuzing  the  University  of  St.  Lotus  in  1838-39, 
and  taught  in  it  for  ten  years.  From  y(juth  he  had 
desired  to  lalior  among  the  Indians,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity was  long  delayed.  In  1838  he  started  a  mis- 
sion among  the  P<.ittawatomies,  on 
Sugar  Creek,  Mo.,  and  showed  un- 
usual gifts  for  this  kind  of  work. 
In  1840  he  made  his  way  to  the 
Flatheads  of  Oregon, who  had  asked 
for  religious  instruction,  and  was 
eagerly  welcomed.  The  next  year 
he  founded  St.  Mary's  mission  on 
the  Bitter-root  river.  Failing  to 
procure  supplies  in  the  neighbor- 
hood or  at  Vancouver,  he  returned 
to  St.  Louis,  was  sent  to  Belgium 
and  France  to  ask  for  help,  and 
returned  in  1844  with  five  Jesuits 
and  six  Sisters  of  the  Congregation 
of  Our  Lady.  He  now  established 
a  central  mission  on  the  Willamette, 
from  which  his  laljors  extended  far 
and  wide.  His  influence  over  the 
Indians  of  the  northwest  was  helcl 
to  surpass  that  of  any  other  man; 
the  wild  tribes  whom 'he  melon  his  journeys,  far 
from  molesting  him,  revered  his  person  as  sacred, 
and  on  several  occasions  he  was  of  much  service  to 
the  U.  S.  government  in  averting  or  .suppre.ssing hos- 
tilities. He  acted  as  cha]>lain  to  the  Utah  expedi- 
tion, and  started  missions  in  that  region.  He  made 
several  voyages  to  Europe,  where  he  was  much  es- 
teemed, and  was  decorated  by  the  king  of  Belgium. 
Several  of  his  books  have  apjicaied  in  English  trans- 
lations: "  Lettei-s  and  Sketches  of  a  Residence  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains"  (1843);  "Oregon  jMissions  and 
Travels"  (1847);  "Western  Missions  and  Mission- 
aries" (18B3),  and  "New  Indian  Sketches"  (1808). 
He  received  serious  injuries  by  an  af^cident  when 
last  in  Euiope,  and  died  at  St.  Louis  May  33.  1873. 

READ,  Jacob,  senator,  was  born  in  South  Car- 
olina in  1752  He  came  from  a  family  lujuorable  in 
civil  life.  After  receiving  a  liberal  education  at 
home,  he  was  sent  to  England,  where  he  studied  law 
fro7n  1773  until  1776,  and  returning,  began  practice 
in  Charleston.  The  i-evolutionary  fervor,  however, 
carried  him  beyond  ]>rivate  con'siderations,  and  en- 
tering the  field  he  served  as  major  of  South  Carolina 
volunteers,  liut  was  unfortunately  taken  prisoner 
and  confined  at  St.  Augu.stine,  Fla.  for  four  years. 
Upon  his  relea.se  he  was  sent  tcj  the  leijislaturel  and. 
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he   was   graduated 
class  of  rifty-tliree. 


subsequently  represented  South  Carolina  ia  the  Con- 
tinental congress  for  three  years  (17»3-8()).  On  Dec 
7,  1795,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate  as  a  Fed- 
eralist, serving  as  president  yro  tempore  in  1797  and 
closing  his  term  March  3,  1801.  He  was  imme- 
diately ai^poiuted  by  Pres.  Adams  judge  of  the  U.  S. 
district  court  of  South  Carolina  ;  so  coutinuin>T  until 
his  death,  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  July  17,  1816. 

CRUMP,  Malcolm  Hart,  mining  engineer  and 
geologist,  was  boru  in  Culpeper  county,  Vii.,  near  the 
battlefield  of  Cedar  mountain,  Oct.  24,  1849.  son  of 
Reuben  Moore  and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Guinn)  Crump. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Rcjuud  hill,  Fauquier  co  • 
his  mother  of  Colvin's  Tavern,  Culpeper  co.     Tlie 
family   settled   iii   New   Kent 
county, Va.,  about  1620,  and  in 
1631  iiieut.  Thomas  Crump  rep- 
resented the  borough  of  .lames 
City  in  the  house  of  burges.ses. 
Their   military   record    begins 
with     Benjamin      C'runip,     a 
revolutionary  soldier,  who  was 
married  to  Eliza,  daughter  of 
Arrabin  Jloore,  of  Culpeper,  a 
descendant  of   Austin  Moore, 
of   Chelsea.     Benjamin's  son, 
George,  a  soldier  in  the  war  of 
1813,  was  the  father  of  Keuben 
Moore  Crump,  who  in  turn  boiG 
arms  in  the  Confederate  service. 
Malcolm  Hart  Crump  was  edu- 
cated at  Humanity  Hall,  Buck- 
ingham co.,Va.,  at  the  Virginia 
High  School,  Culpeper  C.  H., 
and  at  the  Virgiuia  Military  In- 
stitute, LexiugtOLi,  Va.,  where 
in    1873,  standing  second   in  a 
He  was  first  emplo3'e(l  in  busi- 
ne.ss   as  a  civil   engineer,  on  the  Valley   Branch  of 
the  Baltiuiore  and  Ohio  raili'oad,  running  from  Staun- 
ton, Va. ,  to  Salem,  in  the  same  state.     In   1875,  he 
joined  the  Harvard  .summer  school  of  geology,  at 
Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn.,  under  Prof.  N^S.  Shaler, 
and,  having  removed  to  Kentucky,  was  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  geological  survey  of  that  state 
for  twenty  years  ;  during  the  first  half  of  1890,  hav- 
ing charge  of  it  in  the  director's  absence.     lu  1878, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  geology,  mineralogy 
and  chemistry  in  Ogden   College,  Bowling   Green, 
Ky.,  and  held  it  until  November,  1889,  when  he  re- 
signed, to  become  mineral  expert  for  a  land  and  de- 
velopment company.     He    has   also    been  city  en- 
gineer   of    Bowling   Green,    .secretary   of   Oie   Ed- 
monson County  Coal,  Iron  and  Lumber  Co. ,  director 
of  the    Kentucky   Mineral    and    forestiy   exhibit. 
World's  fair,  Cliicago  (1893),  and  expert  for  several 
industrial  companies.     He  organized  the  volunteer 
company,  known  as  the  Bowling  Green  Guaids,  in 
October,    1879,    and   became   its   captain;  was  pro- 
moted major  of  the  4th  battalion  in  1883;  colonel  of 
the  3d  infantry,  Kentucky  State  Guard  in  1885;  and 
was  its  inspector-general  from  1889  until  1896;  com- 
missioned major  3d  battalion  1st  Kentucky  infantry, 
U.  S.  volunteers,  June  6,  1889,  and  stationed  at  Lex- 
ington, Ky. ;  later  being  stationed  at  Cliickamauga 
park,  and  at  Newport  News.     He  accompanied  the 
regiment  to  Porto  Rico,  doing  service  at  Mayaguez 
and  Ponce,  and  during  his  four  months'  stay  on  the 
island,  rode  hor.seback  more   than  500  miles,  while 
making  a  general  geological  reconnaissance.     Dur- 
ing his  connections  with  military  organizations,  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Maj.  Crump  has 
never   lost   an   hour   from   his  duties,  or  been  ill  a 
minute.     He   has  published    "Geology  of  Warren 
County,  Ky."  (1890);  "  Kentucky  Highways,"  forthe 
office    of  road  inquiry,   U.  S.  department  of   agri- 
culture, and  numerous  papers  on  the  industrial  re- 


sources of  Kentucky  and  other  southern  states.  He 
IS  a  fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America  ; 
rnember  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science;  the  Southern  Society  of  New  York;  the 
Military  Service  Institution,  and  tlie  XV  Club,  of 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  the  Kajjpa  Alpha  fraternity, 
and  Knights  Templars.  He  is  especially  interested  "in 
natural  history,  and  in  the  development  of  the  min- 
eral resources  of  the  South.  Maj.  Crump  was  mar- 
ried, at  Bowling  Green,  Warren  co.,  Ky.,  June  15 
1893,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Hon.  Warner  L.  and 
Lucy  Craig  Underwood.  They  have  one  son  Mal- 
colm Hart  Crump,  Jr. 

SCH'UMACHEB,  Ferdinand,  cereal  manufac- 
turer, was  boru  at  Celle,  Hanover,  Ger.,  :\Iai-ch  30, 
1833.    His  father  was  a  priis]ierous  commi.ssiuu  mer- 
chant, who  gave  his  son  a  liberal  educati(.:n  in  the 
higher  schools  of  his  native  town.     At  the  a"-e  of 
fifteen  the  boy  was  apprenticed,  without  pay,  to  Team 
the  grocer's  trade,  and  served  for  five  years.    In  1843 
he  entered  his  fatlier's  office,  and  a  few  years  later 
became  .shijiiiing  clerk  for  the  great  sugar  refining 
house  of  Egestotr  &  Hurtzig,  of"  Hanover.     lu  1850 
yi5ung  Schumacher  emigrat'ed  to 
America,   and  with  his  brother 
Otto,  settled  upon  a  farm  at  Eu- 
clid,  near  Cleveland,   O.     Two 
years  later  he  removed  to  Aki'on, 
0.,  and  has  since  been  identified 
with  the  progress  of  that  thriv- 
ing city.     His  first  venture  was 
as  a  grocer,   and  so  successful 
was  he  that  in  1856  he  began  the 
manufacture  of  oatmeal,  which, 
uj)   to  that   time,  had   been  im- 
ported.    He  had  not  been  long 
at  tlie  business  when  imports  al- 
most ceased,  and  now   America 
is  a  large  exporter.    To  the  bn.si- 
ness    of    making    oatmeal    was 
added  the    pearling   of    barley, 
for  which  the   demand  became 
so  great,  that  in  1863  he  erect- 
ed a  mill,  devcjted  exclusively  to  this  branch;  and 
purchased  the  Cascade  Flour  Mills,  greatly  increas- 
ing their  iiower  and  capacity.     The  plant  having 
been  destroyed  in  1873,   new  and  extensive   struc- 
tures were  put  up  from  time  to  time,  only   to  be 
again  destroyed  liy  fire  in  1886.     Mr.  Schumacher 
then  united  all  his  interests  with  the  firm  of  Cum- 
mins &  Allen,  the  consolidated  business  being  known 
as  "The  F.  Schumacher  Milling  Co."     Mr.  Schu- 
macher was  president  until  1891,  when  a  more  ex- 
tensive consolidation  was  made  with  cereal  mills  in 
the  cities  of  Chicago,  Cleveland,   Rocktord,   Iowa 
City,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  Ravenna,  the  new  corpora- 
tion being  known  as  the  American  C'ereal  Company, 
Mr.  Schumacher  being  president.     This  corporation 
virtually  controls  the  manufacture  of  all  cereals  ex- 
cept wheat  and  corn.     It  has  a  capital  of  i|;3, 4(10, 000, 
and  an  annual  product  of  $6,000,000  to  $8,000,000. 
From  the  small  mill  of  1853  Mr.  Schumacher's  en- 
ergy and  business  ability  has  jn'oduced  this  now  vast 
enterprise,  with  its  many  millions  of  capital,  giving 
employment  to   thousands  of  men.     He  was  presi 
dent  of  the  Sehnmacher  Gymnasium  Co.;   a  liberal 
patron  of  Buchtel  College,  and  an  active  member 
of  the  Universalist  church.     In   188.'?  he  was  nomi- 
nated as  the  Prohibition  candidate  for  governor  of 
Ohio,  receiving  the  largest  vote  ever  polled  up  to 
that  time  by  that  party.     He  was  married  Sept.  7, 
1851,  to  his  con.sin,  Hermine,  daughter  of  George 
H.  L.  Schumacher,  and  had  seven  children,  two  of 
whom  survived  him,  Louis  and  Adolph  Schumacher. 
His  wife  died  in  1893,  and  be  was  married  Aug. 
1,  1899,  to  Mary,  danghter  of  Dr.  Adolph  Zipper- 
li'u  of  Cincinnati.    He  died  in  Akron,  Apr.  15,  190S. 
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SOMERS,  Peter  J. ,  lawyer,  and  mayor  of  Mil- 
•n-;iukcT,  "Wis.,  was  liorn  at  jleuominee,  Waukesha 
Co.,  Wis.,  Apr.  12,  1S.')().  His  parents,  who  were 
both  natives  of  Ireland,  enuf;-rated  to  this  country  iu 
the  yetir  1HH7,  and  after  reniaiiiint;-  for  a  brief  period 
in  tlie  slale  oT  New  York, went  to  Wisconsin.  Peter  s 
earlici'  (lays  were  spent  with  his  parents  on  the  farm. 
His  l)irlli,  allliou.irh  hunilile,  was  highly  respectable, 
his  parents  lieing  endowed  witli 
tlnisc  elements  of  high  character 
and  goodness  of  heart,  for  Ihe  ab- 
sence of  which  no  amount  of  wealth 
can  adcquiitely  compen.sate.  Along 
Willi  a  modi'rate  amount  of  tliis 
woi'M's  godds,  they  left  their  chil- 
di-en  tlic  heritage  of  a  good  name 
and  those  qualities  of  moral  recti- 
tude for  which  in  life  they  were 
distinguished.  The  stirviviug  mem- 
bers (,f  till'  Somers  familv  consist 
of  Michael  and  James."  both  of 
whom  arc  farmers;  John,  who  is 
engaged  in  the  real  est.atc  business, 
Thomas  F.,  a  Lawyer,  and  Peter  J. 
They  ari'  successful  in  their  voca- 
tions. I^cier  received  an  excellent 
ciinunon-.school  eilucation,  and  also 
.attended  Ihe  normal  school  at 
Whilcwaler,  and  an  academy  at 
AVaukeslia,  Wis.  In  1HT2  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  iu  the  (Jtlice  of  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Ryan,  of  .'Milwaukee,  a  man  of  e.xccptioual 
aliilily.  U|ion  his  iidniis.sicn  to  the  bar  Mr.  Somers  en- 
xered  inio  the  .aclive  |U'ac(ice  of  his  i)rofcssi(in  iu  the 
city  of  Miiwa.ukee.  His  success  was  so  marked  that  in 
the  year  pss'3  he  was  clecled  city  attm'ney,  a  position 
whieli  lie  held  bir  two  years.  He  then  became  act- 
ively engaged  in  real  esiatc  (niri.sactions,  fromv^'hich, 
combiued  with  his  law  lu'aclicc,  he  ha.s  reahzed  a 
hanilsonie  fortune.  Politically,  he  has  always  been 
a  democrat,  and  in  the  spring  of  lS9fl  was  elected  al 
dci-man  by  a.  majority  of  ],,S!)(i  in  a  ward  which  wa.s 
then  and  bir  many  years  jirior  thereto  had  been  re- 
puliliciui.  Upon  his  advent  into  the  city  coun- 
cil, Mr.  Sonieis  was  unanimously  elected  its  presi- 
dent, an  lion(ir  .almost  without  precedent  in  the 
munici|.al  hisUny  dT  .Milwaukee.    In  the  fall  of  1890 

jM''.  Sci rs  was  sli-i.ngly  urged  to  l)econie  a  canili- 

gress;  but  he  deteriiiined  not  to  stand, 
slandini:-  his  cm|)liatic  and  repeated 
in  ihis  respcci,  he  received  thirty-four 
lemocr;Uic  c(an-(aition.  In  the  fall  of 
the  yi'ar  Last  meiiiicniMl,  Ccoi-ge  W.  Peck,  then 
mayni- (if  :\[ilwaukee,  was  elected  governor  of  Wis- 
consin. This  left  a  vacancy,  for  wiiich  3Ir.  Somers 
aft(.-rward  ri-ceivcd  Ihe  unaninKais  nomination  of  his 
party.  Dec.  2,  IsDO,  lie  w.as  eL-cted  by  0,849  votes, 
the  lai-Liest  majority  bir  uiaN'or  ever  given  in  Jlil- 
waukce.  In  April,  lH!i2,  ."Mr.  Somers  was  re-elected 
by  a  large  m;i  jcirity.  He  has  shown  himself  to  be  one 
of  the  bcsl  mayors  ^lilwaiikee  ever  had.  He  is  hon- 
est, b'arlcss  and  iniparlial  in  I  In-  discharge  of  his  of- 
ficial diilies,  (n  whicJi  he  brings  aliilily  and  exiieri- 
il  and  acipiiivil,  df.a  veiy  liigh  oivler. 
Sianers  is  a  liiauan  Catholic,  and  is 
aitof  hischiirch.  Although  anlently 
Ihiseuuntiy,  as  the  son  of  Irish  |)arents 
es  ,a  very  l<indly  b'eling  for  the  land  in 
y  wfxi'  iHini,  and  any  movement  rcasou- 
cahadated  lo  advance  the  condition  of  the 
le  idways  linds  in  him  an  ardent  and  en- 
sii|i|iorl(a-.  In  1S78  >Ir.  Soima's  married 
V.  Mnrpliy,  of  .Milwaukee.  In  her  love  of 
husliaud,  of  her  children,  and  of  all 
he  is  a  model  wife,  a.  companion  who 
may  !»•  implicitly  relied  on  iu  times  of  adversity  for 
a.s.striuice  and   consolation,     Mr.    and  Mrs.  Solners 
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have  had  tive  children,  three  boys  and  two  girls, 
who  bid  fair  to  become  useful  and  valuable  members 
of  the  community.  Mr.  Somers  is  still  in  the  [irime 
of  life;  his  constitution  is  vigorous,  hatiits  excellent, 
faculties  likely  to  continue  unimpaired  for  manv 
years  to  come,  popular  and  appreciated  in  the  city  id 
which  he  lives,  haii]iy  in  his  marriage,  home  aue 
children,  and  bles.seil  with  an  abundance  of  thi" 
world's  goods. 

SMITH,  Jeremiah,  member  of  congress  and 
jurist,  was  liorii  at  Peterborough,  N.  H.,  Nov,  29, 
17.59,  He  was  a  young  patriot  in  the  army  of  1775, 
and  was  wounded  iu  the  battle  of  Bennington,  Ni. 
He  then  entered  Pntgers,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1780,  prcjiared  for  the  jirofession  of  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  where  he 
won  distinction  as  a  lawyer  and  a  si'holar.  He 
was  elected  lo  congress  as  a  federalist  in  1791,  for 
the  term  ending  iu  1797,  sup|ioiting  with  eminent 
aliilitv  the  measures  of  thi'  government.  From  1798 
nntiri.8on  he  was  U.  S.  district  altoruey,  and  1801-3 
judge  of  Ihe  U.  S.  circuit  court  of  New  Ham|i.sliire. 
He  -ivas  then  made  chief  justice,  and  held  ofHce  foi 
seven  years,  when  he  resigned  to  become  govern 
or.  K\,  the  close  of  his  term  he  resumed  practice, 
and  served  again  as  chief  justice  in  1818-10.  For 
nearly  birty  years  .ludge  Smith  was  president  of  the 
Exeter  Bank,  trustee  and  treasurer  of  Phillips  An- 
dover  Acailemy,  and  a  member  of  the  State  Historical 
Society.  He  was  speci.ally  distinguished  for  schol- 
arly acipiircmcnfs,  Ijiglily  cultivated  tastes,  and  ur- 
bane mauni'rs.  Hemimbered  Daniel  Webster  among 
his  intimate  fri(aids.  He  received  the  degree  of 
LL.T).  from  Harvard  in  1807.  He  published  a  life 
of  .ludge  Caleb  Ellis  in  1810,  and  his  own  life  was 
pulilishr-d  by  John  TI.  Morison  in  184.5.  He  died 
with  his  s]il(aidid  biculties  unimiiaired,  Sept.  31,  1843. 
CLTJNIE,  Thomas  Jefferson,  congressman, 
was  born  at  St.  John's,  Newbiundland,  Mai-ch  3.5, 
11S.53,  while  his  panaits  wia'c  on  a  visit.  After  vari- 
ous removals,  the  bimily  finally  settled  in  Calibii-nia 
in  18.54,  and  in  1H70  Thomas  was  admitted  (o  Ihe  bar 
by  special  legislative  act,  he  laaug  but  eighteen  years 
old.  He  had  an  academi<M'ducation.  He  w.as  chosen 
state  rciu'csiaitative  in  187.5  when  but  twenty-three 
years  of  age;  brigadier-general  in 
the    California   national    guard    in  " 

1870;  delegate-at-large  to  the  na- 
tional democratic  convention  at 
Chicago  in  1884,  in  which  he  was 
a  member  of  the  platform  commit- 
tee; was  stale  senator  in  lS,S(i-SW, 
and  national  reiircscnialive  iu  the 
titty -first  congress.  (len.  Climie 
has  been  a  zealous  and  capable 
worker  bir  his  slale.  fully  alive  to 
its  needs,  and  eloipicntly  urging  its 
claims.  He  h.as  liciai  a' bie  pi  mo- 
uopdlics;  urged  the  stale's  control 
of  railroads,  and  the  reduction  of 
high  freighls  and  fares;  the  cham- 
pion of  labor;  effcding  Ihe  reduc- 
tion of  work  of  strcct-i'.ar  (Mn|il(iyees 
from  sixteen  to  twelve  hours,  and 
has  favored  the  ]irole(aing  ol'  tiro- 
duels  by  trade-marks,  and  home  artisans  f ro n  the 
injury  of  iiid'air  Chinese  com]ictiti(in  ;  prohibiting 
the  bilse  sfaniping  of  Chinese  goods  as  of  Amer- 
ican make;  jiroviding  bir  worn-out  policemen,  and 
preventing  high  insurance  rates  by  combination.  In 
congress  his  work  has  been  eipi'ally  |iractical  and 
beneficial.  He  .secured  aiitiro]irialioi'is  for  San  Fran- 
cisco and  other  harliors,  for  foi-lilicalions  and  for  gov- 
ernment buildings;  and  ]iresscd  measures  to  pay  old 
war  claims;  to  exclude  the  CJiinese;  lo  protect  the 
foresis,  and  to  elect  U,  S.  senators  bythe  peo]ile.  It 
was  a  graceful  tribute  to  his  high  (jiia'lilies  ami  service 
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and  their  <>ratefnl  popular  recognition,  tliat  tlie  lirst 
political  association  of  his  city  iiuil  state,  comiioscd 
of  the  best  citizens,  on  his  departure  for  Washing- 
ton, did  honor  to  him  in  a  magnificent  public  ban- 
quet. It  was  conceded  by  the  press  of  t'alitornia, 
inchidiug  the  oiiposition  papers,  that  Gen.  Olunie 
had  done  more  for  his  state  than  any  other  man  that 
had  been  .sent  from  California,  and  as  a  reward  for 
his  able  and  ethcieiit  services  the  leading  democratic 
papers  urged  his  selection  for  U.  S.  senator.  His 
election  was  prevented  by  the  fact  of  the  general 
assembly  being  repul.lieau.  He  died  in  (Saji  Fran- 
cisco, Calif,,  .lunc  :i.  190:!. 

HURLBUT,  Hinman  Barrett,  lawvcr,  was 
born  in  yt.  Lawrence  c'ounty,  X.  Y.,  .Iidy'2(),  lSl!t, 
son  of  Aliiram,  a  soldierinthe  revolutiiaiary  war.  ancl 
Mary  (Barrett)  Hurlbut.  He  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools,  and  first  eni- 
plovedin  a  stdve  at  Waddingtoii, 
N.  v.  In  183(1  he  went  to  Cleve- 
land, and  entered  the  law  office 
of  his  brother,  II.  A.  Hurlbut. 
In  1839  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  removed  to  Massillon, 
O.,  where  he  began  the  practice 
of  law.  His  ability  soon  seemed 
for  him  a  large  and  paying  pi-ac- 
tice,  and  in  1846  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  D.  K.  Carter, 
afterward  chief  justice  of  tlie 
District  of  Columbia.  May  3."), 
1840,  he  married  .lane  Elizalieth, 
daughter  of  Samuel  E.  Johnson, 
of  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.  In 
1850  he  retired  from  the  prac- 
tice of  law  and  engaged  in  the 
banking  business.  lie  aided  in 
the  organization  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Bank,  and  the  Union  National  bank,  of  Mas- 
sillon, lieing  director  in  each  corporation.  He  was 
representative  of  the  Union  Branch  and  the  Bank  of 
Toledo  in  the  state  board  of  control  of  the  State  Bank 
of  Ohio.  In  1852,  still  retaining  his  interest  in  the 
Massillon  banks,  he  removed  to  Cleveland,  and  com- 
menced business  under  the  name  of  Hurlbut  &  Co. ; 
purchasing  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce, 
he  reorganized  it  for  business,  and  a  little  later,  with 
others,  purchased  the  Toledo  branch  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Ohio,  and  assisted  its  organization  into  a 
National  bank.  In  1865  his  health  failed,  and  he 
went  abroad,  remaining  three  years.  He  did  not  re- 
engage in  business  rmtil  1871,  when  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  C.  C.  C.  &  I.  R.  R.,  which  po.sition 
he  retained  for  ten  years,  and  again  went  abroad. 
He  has  held  the  high  esteem  of  the  citizens  of  Cleve- 
land for  a  number  of  years,  and  hi.s  ample  means 
has  given  him  opportunity  to  aid  in  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  education,  and  other  kindred 
worthy  enterprises.  He  founded  the  Hurlbut  pro- 
fessorship of  natural  sciences  at  the  Western  Reserve 
College  of  Cleveland,  and  possessed  a  large  and  se- 
lect collection  of  paintings.  By  the  provisions  of  his 
vpill  he  left  a  large  portion  of  his  estate  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  art  interests  in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  Pie 
was  originally  a  whig  in  politics,  but  became  a  warm 
republican  at  the  foundation  of  that  party.  He  was 
one  of  the  delegates  to  the  national  convention  which 
nominated  Gen.  Taylor  in  1848.  He  died  March  33, 
1884. 

SHREVE,  Henry  Miller,  ship-builder,  was 
born  in  Burlington  county,  N.  J.,  Oct.  31, 1785.  Hi.s 
youth  was  spent  in  western  Pennsylvania.  In  1810 
he  became  a  captain  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers;  during  the  war  of  1813  served  under  Gen. 
Jackson,  and  in  1815  commanded  the  Enterprise,  the 
first  steamboat  to  make  the  voyage  from  New  Orleans 
to  Louisville.     In  1816  he  built  the  .steamboat  Wash- 
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ington,  which  was  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
vessels  designed  by  Fulton,  and  infringement  suits 
brought  by  the  latter  and  his  associates  against  Mr. 
Shreve  proved  unsuccessttd.  Fnan  1836  until  1841 
Mr.  Shreve  was  suiierintendent  of  western  river  im- 
provements, and  succeeded  in  (jpeningthe  Red  river 
to  navigaiion.  Besides  iTn])roving  the  steamboat  he 
invented  a  snag-boat  fin'  rennjving  obstructions  from 
tlie  beds  of  rivers,  and  a  steam  marine  battering  ram 
for  harbor  defence.  He  died  in  St.  Louis," Mo., 
March  6,  18.54. 

METCALF,  Caleb  B.,  educator,  was  born  at 
Royalslon,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  Feb.  13,  1814.  In 
183'3  the  family  removed  to  :i  farm  near  Troy,  Che- 
shire Co.,  N.  H.,  where  he  remained  until  1831, 
after  which  he  was  for  two  years  a  clerk  in  Boston. 
He  was  graduated  from  Phillips  Academy,  Andovei-, 
in  1S38,  and  from  Yale  in  1842. 
In  1843  he  married  x  sister  of 
A.  8.  Barnes,  the  publisher  In 
1844  he  became  ushci  in  i  Boston 
school,  and,  in  1846  mislci  ot 
one  in  Worcester  iVI  iss  whidi 
was  his  home  ever  ittci  In  1S5() 
he  founded  there  the  Huhl  lud 
]\Iilitary  Academy  which  bee  inie 
one  of  the  first  institutions  ot  lis 
class  in  the  coiiiiti\  In  1S61 
1868,  and  1874  e\t(nsi\(  nidi 
tions  were  made  to  its  buildin_s 
to  accommodate  the  ineu  isin_ 
number  of  pupils.  The  iiiilit  a> 
drill  was  introduced  m  l'<58 
under  the  instructiem  of  a  vcteian 
otHcer,  as  a  means  of  promoting 
health,  improving  the  figure  and 
bearing,  and  aiding  disciiiline.  In  1860  the  infantry 
drill  had  reached  such  excellence  as  to  win  the  favor- 
able notice  of  military  writers.  Attention  was  also  giv- 
en to  artillery  eirill,  and  a  large  building  was  erected 
for  riding  lessons  and  cavalry  practice.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out,  some  of  the  cadets  acted  as  drill- 
masters  in  neighboring  towns,  and  others  became 
officers  in  the  army.  The  military  duties  of  the  ca- 
dets In  no  way  interfered  with  their  studies;  all  the 
cijmmon  and  higher  English  branches  received  full 
attenticm,  and  the  course  in  the  higher  branches,  ex- 
cepting the  classics,  was  more  extended  than  that 
of  the  New  Englanel  high  schools,  especially  in 
mathematics  anel  the  natural  sciences.  In  1888,  after 
thirty-two  years  of  uninterrupted  and  successful 
labor,  Mr.  Metcalf  retired  from  the  active  manage- 
ment of  the  academy,  retaining  the  title  of  superin- 
tendent emeritus.  In  addition  to  the  exacting  duties 
of  his  school,  he  found  time  for  public  services  as  a 
member  of  the  Worcester  seho{>l  board  for  many 
years,  a  trustee  of  the  library,  and  in  other  posts. 
He  gave  much  attention  to  the  raising  of  thorough- 
bred cattle,  owned  several  deservedly  noted  herds, 
and  was  the  first  editor  of  the  "  Swiss  Herd  Book." 
He  died  July  31.  1891. 

BLOUNT,  Thomas,  member  of  congress  and 
sejl'dier,  was  born  in  E(lgec(jmbe  county,  N.  C,  in 
1760,  the  son  of  Jacob  Blount,  member  of  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies  e)f  1775-76.  (_)ne  Tin  ither,  William, 
was  a  signer  ejf  the  federal  constitution  of  1787,  .iud 
territorial  governor  of  Ohio.  Another  brother,Willie, 
was  governor  of  Tennessee.  When  the  revolutionary 
crisis  came  Thomas  enlisted,  though  but  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  was  made  deputy  paymaster-gen- 
eral in  1780.  At  the  liattle  of  Euta'w  Springs  he  was 
major  of  a  battalion  of  North  Carolina  militia,  and 
v\'a.s  subsequently  made  major-general  of  the  state 
militia.  He  represented  North  Carolina  in  congress 
as  a  elemocrat,  in  1793-99,  in  1805-9,  and  in  1811-13, 
and  died  in  Washington  on  Feb.  7,  1813,  during  his 
last  term  of  service. 
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CLARKE,  James  Freeman,  eleruyraau,  re- 
fnnnL'r,  and  aullior,  was  l.ioni  ;it  Hanover,  N.  H., 
Apr.  i.  ISIO.  He  was  taken  in  infancy  Id  Newton, 
!Mass.,  and  cared  for  by  liis  i;raudfatlK-r,  James 
Freeman.  pa,stor  of  King's  Chapel  in  Boston,  who 
conducted  his  early  education  on  a  peculiar  and  ad- 
miral ile  plan,  described  in  his  autobiograjihy.  At 
ten  he  was  sent  to  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  at 
fifteen  to  Harvard,  where  he  had  for  classmates  O, 
W.  Holmes,  B.  H.  Curtis,  B.  Pierce,  W.  H.  Chan- 
uiug,  anil  others  euiineut  in  after  life.  In  his  senior 
year  he  was  intimate  with  Margaret  Fuller,  who  ex- 
ercised a  deep  influence  upon  him,  and  to  whose 
memoir  (1S52)  he  contributed.  Graduating  in  1829, 
and  from  the  Caiuliridge  Divinity  School  in  1833,  he 
went  at  once  to  Louisville,  Kv.,  to  a.ssume  a  Unita- 
rian jiastorate.  There  he  remained  until  1840,  hav- 
ing for  his  closest  companion  a  brother  of  the  poet 
Keats,  editing  from  1836  to  1839  the  "  Western  Mcs- 
.senger,"  to  which  R.  W.  Emerson  .sent  "  Ciood-bye, 
Proud  "World,"  and  other  poems,  and  tran.slating 
De  Witte's  "Theodore"  (2  vols.,  1840).  Early  in 
1841  he  returned  to  Boston  and  became  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Disciples,  a  small  Hock  gathered  to 
"Co-operate  in  the  stuilj^  and  practice  (.>f  Chris- 
tianitv  "  Their  church  was  free,  their  tendencies  con- 
st i\  iti\(  >et  libcial  md  while  receiving  the  impress 
of  their  minister's  independent 
mind  and  mo.st  tolerant  spirit, 
thej'gave  him  freer  scope  than 
he  might  have  found  else- 
where. Yet  when  he  exchang- 
ed pulpits  with  Theodore  Park- 
er, Jan.  26,  1845,  some  fifteen 
of  his  leading  parishioners  for- 
sook him.  This  loss  he  i>r(_>- 
voked,  as  he  said,  not  because 
he  had  any  .sympathy  with  Mi'. 
Parker's  views,  for  he  was  al- 
ways "a  superuaturalist  in  the- 
ology;" but  he  could  not  sit 
still  and  see  an  honest  man 
tabooed  for  his  opinions.  In 
the  same  year,  though  not  form- 
ally an  abolitionist,  he  drew  up 
the  protest  which  was  signed  by 
173  Unitarian  ministers  against 
slavery  as  unchristian  and  inhuman.  He  compiled 
the  service-book  and  the  hymn-book  for  his  congre- 
gation, 1844  :  the  enlarged  edition,  1856,  contained 
some  very  beautiful  lyrics  of  his  own,  and  the  selec- 
tions showed  delicate  taste  and  the  widest  catholic- 
ity. This  charge  he  held  through  life,  except  for 
the  years  1851-52,  when  failure  cjf  health  induced  a 
long  rest  at  his  wife's  home  in  western  Pennsylvania 
ami  ia  Europe.  He  was  a  diligent  writer,  and  his 
books  had  a  wide  circulation  and  great  influence. 
In  the  "Life  and  Military  Services  of  Gen.  Wm. 
Hull"  (1848),  he  endeavored  to  rehabilitate  the  fame 
of  an  imfortunale  relative.  "Eleven  Weeks  in  Eu- 
rope "  and  "The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Forgiveness 
of  Sin"  (1852)  were  followed  by  "  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Prayer"  (1854-56),  and  a  volume  of  sermons, 
"The  Hour  which  Cometh  and  Now  Is"  (1864). 
His  "t)rthodoxy,  its  Truths  and  Errors"  (1866) 
was  said  to  receive  more  favor  from  the  "orthodox  " 
than  from  his  own  people;  he  claimed  that  "a 
ratiiinal  Unitarian  has  no  quarrel  with  a  rational 
Trinitarian."  Of  his  "Ten  Great  Religions"  the  first 
volume  (1870)  reached  a  twentj'-second  edition  in 
1886;  thesecond  volumedidnotap])eartill  1883.  This 
book  "has  done  more  than  any  other  to  increase  the 
popular  appreciation  of  the  non-Cliristian  religifms." 
His  later  voluTues  were;  "Steps  of  Belief  "  (1870); 
"  Common  Sense  in  Religion  "  (1M74I;  "  Go  up  Higji- 
er;  or,  IMiL'inii  ill  Common  Life"  (1877);  "Essen- 
tials  anil    Non-essentials   in   Religion "  (1878);    "Me- 


morial and  Biographical  Sketches  "  (1878);  "  Self-Cul- 
turc"  (1880);  "Events  and  Epochs  in  Religious 
History"  (1881);  "Legend  of  Thomas  Didymus,  the 
Jewish  Skeptic  "  (1881)';  ' '  Anti-Slavery  Days  "  (1888); 
"Ideas  of  the  Apostle  Paul  Translated  into  their 
Modern  Equivalents  "  (1884);  "Manual  of  Unitari- 
an Belief  "(  1884);  "Every-day  Religion"  (1886); 
"Vexed  Questions"  (1886).  His  interest  in  astron- 
oiriy,  inherited  from  his  father,  appeared  iu  "How 
to  Find  the  Stars"  (1878);  in  1859  he  went  to  Illinois 
to  see  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  For  i)oetry  he  had 
a  genuine  and  precious  gift,  though  he  wrote  too 
little  of  it,  and  published  but  one  volume  "Exotics" 
(1876);  in  this,  seventy-four  of  tlie  niuet,y  translations 
are  his  own,  and  of  great  merit.  One  of  his  finest  lyrics 
was  written  on  his  seventy-eighth  birthday,  but  nine 
weeks  before  his  death.  I)r.  Clarke's  greatness 
came  largely  from  the  breadth  of  his  sympathies 
and  the  nianlj'  force  of  his  natui'e.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, he  was  not  a  deep  scholar  nor  a  systematic 
thinker;  but  his  reading  was  always  fruitful,  and  his 
thinking  was  his  own.  Earnestly  devout,  and  semi- 
evangelical  iu  his  opinions,  he  took  nothing  on  hear- 
say or  from  tradition;  and  doctrines,  whether  ven- 
erable or  novel,  came  freshly  from  his  lips  or  pen. 
If  a  current  of  thought  might  pass  beyond  him,  a 
recognition  of  brotherhood  could  not.  His  fearless 
sincerity  made  him  original;  as  in  earlier  days  he 
exchanged  with  Parker,  so  in  later  years  he  invited 
tUiai'les  Bradlaugh  to  address  his  Sunday-school, 
wdiich  was  done  to  edification.  It  was  with  topics 
as  with  nren — none  were  foreign  or  indifferent  to 
him.  He  was  proud  of  his  great  collection  of  auto- 
graphs, and  especially  of  a  letter  of  Daniel  Boone. 
He  came  to  the  front  in  politics  when  he  saw  occa- 
sion, as  when  he  stoutly  opipo.sed  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler's 
candidacy  for  governor.  His  influence  was  great, 
and  his  activities  varied  and  constant  ;  every'good 
cause  found  in  him  an  advocate,  and  he  cham- 
pioned whoever  was  oppressed.  He  was  a  trustee 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library  ;  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education;  long  an  over- 
seer of  Harvard,  which  gave  him  the  degree  of 
D.D.  in  1863;  its  professor  of  natural  religion  and 
Christian  doctrine,  1867-71,  and  its  lecturer  on  Eth- 
nic Religions  1876-77.  The  forceful  beauty  and  lofty 
independence  of  his  character  won  a  host  of  admiring 
friends,  and  his  unresting  diligence  found  a  far 
larger  audience  than  any  man's  voice  can  command 
on  Sundays.  He  died,  deeply  beloved  and  widely 
honored,  at  his  suburban  home  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
June  8,  1888.  In  1883  he  had  written  an  autobiog- 
raphy to  1840;  this,  with  .selections  from  his  diary 
and  correspondence,  was  edited  by  E.  E.  Hale,  and 
published  earlv  in  1891. 

BANFORTH,  Joshua  Noble,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  PittsHeld,  Mass.,  Apr.  1,  1798.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Williams  College  in  1818,  studied  at  the 
theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  was  ordained  in 
1825,  and  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  New  Castle, 
Del.,  but  in  1828  he  removed  to  Wa.shington,  D.  C, 
to  take  charge  of  a  church  in  that  city.  In  1832  he 
became  agent  of  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
holding  this  position  for  two  years,  and  was  one  of 
tho.se  who  sneered  at  the  "men  with  more  blood 
than  brains, "  wdio  were  attempting  to  abolish  slavery. 
In  1834  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Congregational 
churcli  at  Lee,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  four  years, 
removing  to  Alexandria,  Va.,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  church.  He  was  agent  for  tlie 
American  Colonization  Society  a  .second  time  in  1K60. 
In  11S55  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Delaware 
College.  Mr.  Danforth  has  made  numerous  con- 
tribulious  to  both  the  religious  and  secular  press 
He  has  published  "  Gleaninus  and  Groupinixs  fnmi 
a  Pasloi's  Poitfolio  "  (New  York,  1«52)  He  died 
Nov,  14,  1861. 
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STREETT,  David,  physician  and  educator,  waa 
bom  in  Harford  county,  Md.,  Oct.  17,  1855,  botli 
parents  being  of  Englisli  ancestry.  His  paternal  and 
maternal  grandfathers  fought  at  the  battle  of  North 
Point  in  defence  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept. 
13,  1814.  David  began  teaching  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen years,  and  at  twenty-one 
commenced  the  study  of  med- 
icine, being  graduated  with 
honor  from  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Bal- 
timore, March,  1878.  Then 
after  serving  a  year  as  resi- 
dent physician  at  the  Mater- 
nite  Hospital,  and  another 
year  as  resident  physician  at 
the  Baltimore  City  "Hospital, 
he  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  there  in  1880.  In 
1883  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  branch  of  the 
city  council  of  Baltimore, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  term 
(1884)  was  re-elected.  In  1885 
he  was  chosen  professor  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of 
medicine  in  the  Baltimore  Medical  College,  and  in 
1888  dean  of  the  college,  both  of  which  positions  he 
still  holds.  He  was  active  and  influential  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  support  of  the  Maryland  General 
Hospital,  where  he  has  always  been  an  attending 
physician.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Society  of  Baltimore  in  Januarj',  1891, 
a  vice-president  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Fac- 
ulty of  Maryland  in  May,  1891,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Baltimore 
Medical  Association,  and  the  Clinical  Society  of 
Maryland. 

TYNG,  Stephen  Higginson,  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  March  1,  1800,  son  of 
Dudley  Atkins  and  Sarah  (Higginson)  Tyng.     His 
father  (1760-1829),  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
(1781),  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
bar,  was  U.  S.  collector  at  Newburyport  and  reporter 
of  decisions  for  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts (1806-21).    He  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Episcopal  church,  and  upon  the  death  of  Bishop 
Edward  Bass,  in  1803,  was  urgently  solicited  by  the 
clergy  and  laity  to  "receive  orders  as  deacon  and 
priest,  that  they  might,  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible, elect  him  their  bishop  " — the  only  instance  in 
the  American  church  where  a   bishopric  has  been 
offered  to  a  layman.     The  .judge,  as  he  was  usually 
called,  was  a  son  of  Dudley  and  Sarah  (Kent)  At- 
kins, and  assumed  the  name  of  Tyng — representing 
a  collateral  connection — upon  receiving,  by  inherit- 
ance, in  1783,  an  estate  of  that  family  at  Tyngsbor- 
ough,  Mass.     The  original  American  representative 
of  the  line   was  Joseph  Atkins,  a  son  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Atkins,  of  Norfolk,  England,  and  formerly  an 
officer  in  the  British  navy,  who,  in  1710,  located  in 
the  town  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  where  he  engaged  in 
mercantile   pursuits.     His  wife   was   Mary,  second 
daughter  of  (Jov.  Joseph  Dudley,  and  their  only  son 
was  Dudley  Atkins,  1st.   By  the  maternal  line.  Dr. 
Tyng  derived   descent  from  an  equally  prominent 
ancestry.  His  grandfather,  Stephen  Higginson,  was  a 
noted  East  India  merchant  of  Salem,  Mass.,  an  active 
public  man  during  the  revolution,  and  the  sole  male 
descendant  of  the  famous  Francis  Higginson,  who 
led  a  band  of  emigrants  to  Salem  in  1629.     Stephen 
H.  Tyng  was  educated  at   private   schools   and   at 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and,  entering  Harvard 
College  in   his  fourteenth   year,  was   graduated   in 
the   famous   class    of   1817.     He    records    that    he 
not  only   ' '  went  through  several  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  not  demanded  in  the  public  course,"  but 


"studied  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  and  even  commenced 
Arabic" — ratlier ambitious  undertakings  for  a  youth 
under  seventeen.  Fo}'  two  years  after  graduation 
he  was  a  clerk  in  tlie  counting-room  of  Samuel  G. 
Perkins  &  Co. ,  East  India  merchants,  of  Boston  ; 
but  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  fill  the  place  of 
the  firm's  special  representative  in  Calcutta,  he  sud- 
denly resigned,  to  enter  on  preparation  for  the  minis- 
try. He  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  Bristol, 
R.  I. ,  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Griswold,  of  the 
eastern  diocese,  by  whom  he  was  ordained  deacon  in 
March,  1821.  Six  weeks  from  the  date  of  ordination 
he  had  received  and  accepted  a  call  from  St.  John's 
Church,  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  where  he  remained  two 
years ;  tlien  removing,  in  response  to  an  eai-nest 
invitation,  to  Queen  Anne  Parish,  Prince  George 
CO.,  jNId.  In  1829  he  became  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Philadelphia,  where  he  entered  on  a  period 
of  aggressive  work  in  all  departments  of  Christian 
effort,  within  a  year  achieving  the  remodeling  of 
the  ancient  church  edifice.  His  earnest,  impa.ssioned 
eloquence  attracted  such  immense  crowds  to  all  ser- 
vices and  lectures  as  to  occasion  the  remark  that 
"  Mr.  Tyng  could  walk  from  the  pulpit  to  the  door 
on  the  heads  of  the  people."  He  had  already  be- 
come a  recognized  leader  of  the  evangelical  Epis- 
copalians and  a  firm  opponent  of  high-church  and 
ritualistic  innovations.  His  methods  were  eminently 
consistent  in  their  thorough 
Protestant  tendencies  and 
excited  the  opposition  of 
certain  of  his  fellow-clergy, 
who  termed  him  Calviuist 
— a  high  opprobrium  in 
their  estimation — and  even 
accused  him  of  unfaithful- 
ness to  the  practices  of 
his  church.  He  was  active 
in  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sunday-school  Union, 
the  Episcopal  Education 
Society,  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  other  benevo- 
lent organizations,  being 
frequently  chosen  to  promi- 
nent and  responsible  otflces. 
In  the  autumn  of   1833,  he  "^  ^ 

accepted  the  rectorship  of  the  Church  of  the 
phany,  then  newly  founded,  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  for  church  work  in  the  western  end  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Resigning  soon  after  from  the 
charge  of  St.  Paul's,  he  made  an  extensive  mis- 
sionary tour  in  the  South  ;  and  in  August,  1884,  en- 
tered upon  his  new  pastoi'al  connection.  Here  he 
duplicated  his  record  at  St.  Paul's  in  every  branch 
of  activity,  and  at  the  end  of  eleven  years  of  faitliful 
service  left  the  church  with  a  total  membership  of 
nearly  1,000.  At  the  diocesan  convention  in  Septem- 
ber, 1844,  Dr.  Tyng  was  a  prominent  candidate  for 
bishop  as  successor  to  Rt.  Rev.  Henrjr  U.  Onder- 
donk,  resigned,  but  having  consented  to  stand  only  in 
response  to  earnest  peisuasion,  he  withdrew  his  name 
after  two  ballots,  each  two  votes  short  of  election. 
In  .lune,  1845,  lie  entered  upon  his  memorable  work 
as  rector  of  St.  George's  Church,  New  York  city,  as 
successor  to  Rev.  James  Miluor,  D.D.,  deceased,  and 
only  a  year  after  his  arrival,  laid  the  corner-stone  of 
the  present  edifice  at  Sixteenth  street  and  Stuyvesant 
square,  which  was  completed  in  1848,  and  consecrated 
on  Dec.  4,  1849.  During  the  years  immediately  suc- 
ceeding he  was  signally  active  in  behalf  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Knowledge  Society,  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety, the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and 
other  similar  organizations  ;  also  acting  as  editor  of 
"The  Episcopal  Recorder"  and   "The    Protestant 
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Cluiicbmaii,"  accredited  organs  of  the  evangelical 
E|iiscopulians.  IMeantinie,  ris  tlie  subject  came  into 
increasing  iironiinence,  he  gained  recognition  as  a 
leading  ninioneut  of  slavery  ;  altbougl],  sliictly  con- 
sistent wilb  bis  princiiiles,  he  never  perniilted  tliisor 
any  other  merely  moral  question  to  usurp  the  place  of 
the  Gospel  in  his  pulpit.  When,  in  February,  1H03, 
the  National  Freednien's  Relief  Association  T\'as 
funned,  he  was  elected  its  first  president  ;  and  in 
discliarging  the  duties  of  this  oftice,  whicli  included 
the  exclusive  right,  on  authority  of  the  war  de]iart- 
ment,  to  issue  passes  within  the  government's  lines 
at  Port  Royal,  he  wascidled  to  frequent  consultation 
with  Pres.  "Lincoln  and  Sec.  Stanton.  His  activity  in 
this  connection  exposed  him  to  much  bitter  hostility, 
and  on  several  occasions  his  life  was  even  threatened. 
As  an  orator.  Dr.  Tyng  had  few  equals  in  his  day  ; 
for,  "  although  his  adilre.sses  were  simple  in  style  and 
expression,  severely  hare  of  the  adornments  of  wit 
or  rhetoric,  Ids  intense  earnestness  and  complete 
mastery  of  voice  and  gesture  carried  conviction  with 
every  word."  Daniel  Webster  called  him  "  the  great- 
est American  pulpit  orator,  "and  Henry  Ward  Beeclier 
once  remarked  that  lie  always  disliked  to  speak  after 
Dr.  Tyni;:  on  [>ublic  occasions,  and  was  sure  to  regret 
being  folbiwed  by  him.  His  persistent  I'ecognition  of 
the  brotherhood  of  Christ  among  the  various  de- 
nominations of  Proteslantism  excited  the  continuid 
criticism  of  the  higli-church  element,  which  at  once 
feared  and  respected  liim.  He  pul)lislied  numerous 
books,  mostly  collections  of  .sermons  and  devotionid 
manuals,  of  wdneb  the  fi>llowinij;are  the  most  iuqior- 
tant:  "  The  Lawand  the  C-fospel"  (1H3'3)  ;  "  The  Israel 
of  God  "  (1S39)  ;  "  Christ  is  All  "  {1W.V3)  ;  "The  Rich 
Kinsman"  (185fi);  "The  Captive  Orphan  "  (IsfiO) ; 
"  Forty  Years' Experience  in  Sumlaj-scliools  "  (1860), 
and  "The  Cliri.stian  Pa.stor  "  (1874).  He  also  wrote 
one  work  of  rtctiim,  "The  Spencers"  (1869),  and 
"  Recollections  of  England  "  (1847).  The  degree  of 
S.T.I),  was  conferred  on  him  by  .Icfferson  College 
in  isyi,  and  l.iy  Harvard  in  18.il.  Dr.  Tyng  was 
twice  married  :  first,  Aug.  ."i,  1821,  to  Anne,  daugh- 
ter of  ]{t.  Rev.  Alexander  V.  Griswold,  of  Brisrol, 
R.  I.,  who  died  in  1883,  leaving  two  sons  and  two 
daugbtei's  ;  second,  .luly  18,  1833,  to  Susan  Wilson, 
daughter  of  Thomas  .Mitchell,  a  prominent  lawyer 
of  Philadelphia,  who  survived  biin  with  four  sons 
and  one  daughter.  His  life,  written  by  his  son,  C. 
Rockland  Tyng,  was  puljlished  in  1890,  and  memo- 
rials by  IJishops  Bedell  and  Clark,  Rev.  Heman 
Dyer  and  others  have  appeared  at  various  times. 
Increasing  intirmities  eau.sed  his  resignation  from  St. 
George's  C'liurch  in  187SI,  ami,  after  sevei'al  years  of 
retirement,  he  died  at  bis  home,  Irviugti.)n-on-Hud- 
son,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  3,  ls«5. 

TYNG,  Stephen  Higg-inson,  2d,  clergyman 
and  author,  was  boi'n  in  Pliiladelpni.-.,  Pa.,  .lune  28, 
1839,  son  of  Stephen  Higginson  ami  Susan  Wilson 
(Mitchell)  Tyng.  He  was  educated  in  the  scb0(jls  of 
New  York  city,  wddther  he  had  removed  with  his 
parents  in  184.T;  and,  being  graduated  at  Williams 
College  in  1858,  entered  at  once  on  preparation  for 
the  ministry  at  the  Theological  Seniin:uy  of  Virginia, 
Alexandria,  Va.  The  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in- 
terrupted his  studies  in  the  senior  year  ;  but,  having 
been  (irdained  deacon,  j\Iay  8,  1861,  he  was  for  two 
years  following  a.ssistant  lo  his  father  in  St.  George's 
Cburcli,  New  York  eily.  On  Sept.  11,  1863,  he  was 
ordained  lo  the  )ii-ieslhooil,  and  installed  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  ^Mediator,  New  York.  As  ch.ap- 
lain  of  llii- 12tli  regimenl,  V.  S.  V.,  he  went  to  the 
fronton  Hie  emergency  call  in  1S!64,  when  his  com- 
mand was  urdcred  to  Harrisbiiro;,  Pa.  In  186.')  be 
organized  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  where, 
by  his  energy  and  eloquence,  he  quickly  gathered 
a  large  and  intelligent  congregation,  and  erected  two 
successive  church  buildings  W'ithin  eight  years.  Fol- 


lowing in  the  steps  of  his  distinguished  father,  he 
exhibited  fiom  the  beginning  of  his  career  a  spirit 
of  true  liberality  toward  all  denominations  of  ortho- 
dox Christianity,  ever  making  the  cause  of  Christ  of 
more  moment  than  mere  ecclesiastical  C(mnection. 
Catholicity  of  this  variety  not  being  in  favor  with 
numbers  of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  he  was  subjected 
to  much  adverse  criticism,  which,  in  1868,  culmi- 
nated in  an  ecclesiaslical  trial,  on  the  charge  of  two 
ministers  of  New  Jersey,  Drs.  Stubbs  and  Boggs, 
that  Dr.  Tyng  had  behaved  in  an  unbecoming  man- 
ner by  preaching  in  a  Methodist  church  of  New 
Brun.swick,  N.  J.  The  action,  evidently  inaugurated 
in  a  bitterly  sectarian  siiirit,  resulted  in  conviction 
and  public  admonition  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop. 
Nothing  deterred  by  this  obvious  inju.stice,  he  con- 
tinued his  vigorous  cobperation  in  every  phase  of 
evangelical  activity,  becoming  a  prominent  worker 
in  the  memorable  Moody  and  Sankey  revival  of 
1875  ;  inaugurating  a  system  of  evangelistic  services 
in  a  "  gospel  tent  "  on  a  vacant  lot  in  New  Y'ork  city, 
and  foumliiig,  as  a  regular  department  of  his  parish 
work,  the  House  of  the  Evangelist  for  the  training  of 
clerical  and  lay  mission  preachers.  Before  he  had  been 
ten  years  in  the  ministry  he  was  acknowdedged  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  in  his  communion, 
and  few  men  have  exerted  a  wider  influence  for  good 
with  all  classes  of  society.  During  the  winter  of 
1874-75  he  delivered  regular  Sunday  evening  ser- 
mons in  Cooper  Union,  which  accomplished  a  noble 
work  among  the  poor  and  degraded  in  tbatnotorions 
section  of  llu!  city.  Meantime  also,  between  1864. and 
1870,  he  edited  "  The  Christian  at  Work  "  and  "  The 
Working  Church,"  thus  "impressinga  much  wider 
ptiblic  with  his  rare  power  and  zeal  for  Christ."  In 
addition  to  several  volumes  of  sermons,  entitled 
"The  People's  Pulpit,"  he  published:  "He  Will 
Come  :  IMeditations  on  the  Return  of  the  Lord  .Jesns 
Christ"  (1W77);  "  The  Square  of  Life"(1H77)  ;  "Our 
Church  Work  "  (1878)  ;  "  Masks  and  Faces  :  A  Plea 
for  True  Friendship"  (18 — ),  and  .several  smaller 
books.  His  hope  of  the  speedy  second  coming 
of  Christ,  a  con.stant  theme  of  his  preaching,  cau.sed 
him,  in  1878,  to  inaugurate  and  carry  out  the  famous 
Premillenial  conference  in  Holy  Trinity  Church,  at 
wdiich  many  innmineiit  clergymen  of  all  denomina- 
tions attended  and  delivered  addre.sses.  A  volume, 
containing  some  of  the  best  of  these,  was  published 
in  1879,  under  the  title  "  Premillenial  E.ssays."  In 
1873  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  fi-om  Williams 
College.  A  severe  illness  in  1881  incapacitated  Dr. 
Tyng  from  regular  preaching,  and  he  was,  therefore, 
constrained  to  devote  his  enei'gies  to  business  enter- 
prise, in  the  hope  of  accunudating  means  for  a  self- 
supporting  church  when  his  health  should  be  re- 
stored. He  was,  accordingly,  representative  succes- 
sively of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
New  Y'ork  and  the  American  Values  Co.  (Limited) 
of  London,  .and  later  became  European  manager  of 
the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Associalion  of  New 
Y'ork.  His  rare  energy  and  ability  brought  rich 
success,  and  the  interests  represented  by  him  at- 
tained immense  proportions  all  over  the  Continent. 
He  was  a  member  of  .several  notable  bu.siness  organi- 
zations, and  iiresident  of  the  American  chamber  of 
commerce  in  Paris.  Dr.  Tyng  ever  retained  his 
name  upon  the  roll  of  Episeopid  clergy,  but  his  con- 
tinned  inability  to  return  to  the  active  duties  of  his 
profession  was  a  source  of  disappoiiilmeiil  lo  himself 
and  his  friends.  He  was  a  man  of  fascinating  per- 
sonality, and  was  deei)ly  beloved  by  a  wdde  circle. 
In  1863  he  was  nnirried  to  Frances'RoUins,  daugh- 
ter of  .leremi.ah  Tajjpan,  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
New  York.  They  had  two  sons,  Stei>ben  Higgin- 
son, 3d,  and  Sewall  Tap|ian  Tyng,  both  residents  of 
New  Y'ork.  Dr.  Tvng  died  in  Paris,  France,  Nov. 
17,  1898. 
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TAYLOR,    William    Mackerg-o,    clera-yman 
n'*?    '«™iwoa     ^^marnock,     Ayrshire,     ScJtlaud; 
Uct  ^d    18J9       He   came   of    ancestry  who  were 
m   the   line  of  the   Covenanters,   and    he   obtained 
his  earliest  education  in  the  academy  of  his  native 
town       Fortunately,    that    in,stituti<m   possessed    a 
good  library,  and  there  he  grutihed   and   fostered 
his  taste  f  or_  reading.     At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  en- 
tered the  liniversity  of  Glasgow  and  was  graduated 
m  1849  with  the  degree  of  M.A.     He  now  pursued 
his  theological  studies  at  Divin- 
ity Hall  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian  church,    in   Edinburgh, 
where,  in   1«.)3,  he  completed 
his  training   for   the  ministry. 
There  were  long  intervals  be- 
tween the  sessions   of  the   Di- 
vinity Hall,  and   during  these 
he   A\as   engaged  in   teaching, 
being    for    one   year    classical 
master  of  the   academy  in  Kil- 
niarnoek,  wliere  he  obtained  his 
first   instruction,   and  also  sub- 
editcu'of  the  Kilmarnock  ".Jour- 
nal."    On  Dec.  14,  18.53,  he  was 
licensed  to  picach,  and  at  once 
accepted  a.  call  to  the  pastorate 
of     the    United     Presbyterian 
church  of  Kilmaurs,  a  village 
near  his   birthplace,  where   he 
continued   to   labor    for   three 
years  from  .June,  18.53.    He  was 
so  succes.sful,   and   obtained  such  a  reputation  f<jr 
ability,  that  his  fame  became  known  in  the  adjoining 
country,  and  in  18.5.5  he  was  called  to  lake  service  as 
pastor  over  a  newly  formed  congregation  at  Bootle, 
Liverpool,  Eng.     Here  he  continued  until  1871,  by 
which  time  the  new  church,  which  numbered  only 
forty  members  at  his  installation,  had  increased  to  a 
membership  of  600,  while  the  regular  attendance 
upon  his  ministry  was  nearly  1,000,  and  his  church 
had  become  one  of  the  most  famous  of  its  denomina- 
tion in  England.     A  new  church  edifice  had  also 
been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $r>0,000.     In  the  summer 
of  1871  Dr.  Taylor  was  invited  to  fill  the  pulpit  of 
the  liev.  Dr.  Storrs,  of  Brooklyn,  during  the  vaca- 
tion of  that  celebrated  preacher  iu  Europe.     It  hap- 
pened at  the  same  time  that  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States  was 
about  to  hold  its  sessions  in  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Tay- 
lor was  accordingly  appointed  a  delegate  from  the 
United  Presbyterian  church  of  Scotland  to  attend 
these  sessions.     He  preached  in  the  Church  of  the 
Pilgrims  iu  Brooklyn  and  made  a  deep  impression, 
not  only  upon  his  immediate  audiences,  but  gener- 
ally throughout  the  community.     Just  at  this  time 
Dr.  .losepii  B.  Thompson  resigned  from  the  Broad- 
way Tabernacle  church  in  'New  York,  and  his  con- 
gregati(m,  having  not  even  heard  Dr.  Taylor  preach, 
extended  to  him  a  call.     Dr.  Taylor  had  returned 
to  Liverpool  by  this  time,  and  the  call  was  taken  to 
him  by  Dr.  Thompson,  and  accepted,  and  on  Apr.  18, 
1872,  Dr.  Taylor  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Broad- 
way Tabernacle  church;  but  befr)re  leaving  Liver- 
pool his  church  in  that  city  loaded  him  with  gifts 
and  manyexpressions  of  their  love  and  esteem,  while 
numerous  charitable  and  reformatory  organizations 
extended  to  him  addresses  expressing  their  regret  at 
his  departure.    From  the  very  beginning  of  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's ministry  in  New  York  large  crowds  filled  the 
Tabernacle,  and  the  approval  of  a  wealthy  and  intel- 
ligent  congregation  was   continuously  afforded   to 
him.     Besides   devoting   himself  to  his    labors  in 
the  pulpit.   Dr.   Taylor   used  the   press   effectively 
for  the  dissemination  of  his  views.    He  was  a  valued 
contributor  to  the   "Scottish"  and  other  reviews, 
and  published  a  large  number  of  works  of  interest 


and  importance.     Iu  1870  he  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  in  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  aud  iu  1880  to 
the  members  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminaiy 
another  course,  and  at  difierent  times  gave  special 
lectures  in  Yale,  Oberlin,  aud  Princeton  The(;l(jgical 
Seminaries.     He  received  the  degree  of  D  D   on  the 
same  day,  in  .July,  1873,  from  the  colleges  of  Yale 
aud  Amherst,  and  afterward  LL.D,  from  the  Collen-e 
of  New  .lersey  in   .June,  1883.     Dr.  Taylor  was  ed- 
itor-in-chief of  the  "Christian  at  Work"  for  four 
)-ears.     As  a  pulpit  orator  he  aroused  the  deepest 
interest,  being  skillful  and  loi:ical  in  presenting  his 
subjects,  and  qualified  to  illustrate  them  from  afi  de- 
partments of  literature,  and  adorning  his  oratory  ■i\ith 
bursts  of  thrilling  eloquence,  eihibiting  great  dra- 
matic power.     His  ]iui)licatioiis  number  more  than 
thirty.     He  died   in   New   York   city  Feb.   8,   b«fl5. 
CROPPER,  Jolin,  soldier,  was  born  in  Virginia 
in  1756.     Almost  a  boy  at  the  opening  of  the  struggle 
of  the  colonies  with  the  nujther-country,  and  tilled 
with  patriotic  ardor,    he  joined  the    revolutionary 
forces  of  1775,  as  captain  of  the  9th  Virginia  regi- 
ment.    He  was  promoted  to  be  major  of  the  5th, 
which  he  led  with  great   gallantry  in  the  battle  of 
Brandywine  under  heavy  "losses,  and  as  colonel  of 
the  7th,  he  took   ])art  in  the  battles  of  GermaiitowD 
andMonmoutlh.  Ilewas  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
11th  regiment,  May  15,  1778,  and  subsequently  its  col- 
onel.    He  died  at  Bowman's  Folly.Va.,  .Jan.  i5, 1831. 
HOLLY,    John    I.,    business    man,    was    liorh 
Aug.  19,  1843,  at  Stamford,  Conn,    He  is  a  descend- 
ant of  .John  Holly,  governor  of  the  New  Hav(-n  col- 
(my  iu  1043.     He  received  his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  town,   aud  at  a  local  academy. 
Entering  on  a  busin(.'ss  career,  he  evinced  integrity, 
industry,   aud  shrewdness.      He 
became  presideut    of   the   Pitts- 
burgh, Marion  and  Chicago  Hail- 
way,  a  corporation  created   by 
the   reorganization  of  the  New 
York,  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago 
Railway,  and  has  placed  it  upon 
a   secure    footing.       He   is   also 
treasurer    of    the   "Western   Air 
Line    Construction   Co,,    whose 
stockholders  are  princijial  own- 
ers of  the  Indiana,  Illinois  aud 
Iowa  Railroad,  and  president  of 
the    Commercial   Alliance   Life 
Insurance   Co.   of    New    York, 
Since  1874  he  has  been  treasurer 
of  the  Natioual  Metre  Co.,  aud 
from  1871  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Lockwood  Brothers  &  Holly, 
important   factors  in  the   petro- 
leum  trade.       In   1890    he   was 
elected  president  of  the   South 
Brunswick    Terminal    Railroad 
Company,  and  also  of  the  South  Brunswick  and  Cor- 
dele  Railroad.     In  these  positicms  of  honor  and  trust 
Mr.  Holly  has  displayed  (.'onsjiicuous  ability,  and  his 
capacity  has  been  recognized  and  rewarded  in  these 
selections   of  olHcial   iireferences  by  business  men, 
who  had  no  occasion  to  seek  him  for  his  wealth,  but 
rather  on  account  of  his  sterling  integrity  aud  supe- 
rior merit.     In  his  new  Held  as  director  of  railroads 
desigued  as  outlets  for  the  developing  of  the  coal 
and  iron  fields  of  the  South  through  rich  agricultu- 
ral regions  directly  to  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  furnishing  a  new  seaboard  outlet 
direct  to  foreign  ports,  he  sees  a  great  future  for  the 
coimtry  and  a  profitable  field  for  the  investment  of 
capital,  the  effects  (jf  wJiich  will  make  itself  felt  in 
every  quarter  of  the  rajiidly  developing  South.     In 
this   field    of     usefulness     i\lr.    Holly    promises   to 
ftilly  live  up  to  the  exactions  of  the  present  which 
the  standard  of  the  past  has  put  upon  him 
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SHAPLEY,  Rufus  Edmonds,  laTy^'i'  ■i"^! 
authi.r.  \va>  born  at  farlisk'.  Pa.,  A't;',  4,  Iti-tO.  Irli.s 
ancestor,  a  (k^sccudaul  ni  the  ^hapli-iuU  family  of 
EDgland,  came  to  Xew  Eiiglaud  iu  KiOy,  and  subse- 
quently intermarried  with  the  AVentworth  family  of 
New  Ilamiishire.  His  grandfather,  Rufus  E.  ^ihap- 
ley,  removed  to  Pennsylvania  about  17!i!),  and  settled 
in  Carlisle.  His  fathe'r,  also  named  Uufus  E.  Shaii- 
ley,  was  a  wealthy  and  well-known  eitizen  of  that 
town.  The  boyhood  of  Mr.  Shapley  was  spent  in 
Carlisle,  where  he  obtained  his 
preliminary  education,  and  then 
entered  Dickinson  College,  from 
^^  hn  li  he  was  graduated  iu  ISIid. 
Tin  following  year  he  was  ad- 
nnltcd  to  the  bar,  and  soon  af- 
t(  n\  ml  removed  to  Philadcl- 
phi  1  -n  here  he  speedily  acquired 
I  liic,e  practice,  and  within  a. 
1( -rt  yells  became  one  of  the 
li  idris  of  a  bar  noted  for  its  dis- 
tuunushfd  lawyers.  His  prac- 
ti(i  it  first,  was  mainly  in  the 
(  innind  courts,  where  he  was 
1(  idm^  coun.sel  for  the  defence 
m  1 1  11  ^e  number  of  noted  mur- 
dei  (  iscs  But  he  soon  aban- 
doned this  branch  of  practice  al- 
most entirely,  and  devoted  his 
attention  to  civil  and  corporation 
bii.sine.ss.  In  lyT4  lie  was  lead- 
ing counsel  in  the  suit  of  Capt.  Brady  again.st  the 
American  Steamship  Co.  for  salvage.  At  midnight 
on  Feb.  27,  1874,  a  tremendous  sea  swept  over  the 
steamship  Penusylvauia,  from  Liverpool  to  Phila- 
delphia, washing  overboard  the  captain  and  first  and 
second  otHeers,  who  were  on  the  bridge,  and  at  the 
moment  the  ship  was  about  .sinking,  Brady,  a  pas- 
senger, rushed  to  the  deck,  took  command,  and 
hrouirht  the  vessel  safely  into  port,  thus  saving  over 
a  hundred  lives,  and  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
property.  In  the  suit  for  salvage  that  followed,  re- 
sulting in  an  award  in  favor  of  C^apt.  Brady,  the 
company's  defence  was  that  its  fourth  olficer,  Rivers, 
was  a  competent  navigator,  in  verification  of  which 
he  produced  his  log,  which  he  claimed  was  correct. 
Mr.  Sha|>ley,  after  ten  days'  cross  examination  of 
Rivers,  compelled  him  to  admit  that  according 
to  his  log,  the  ship  was  three  hiindrod  miles  on 
land,  near  Lake  Erie,  when  in  fact  she  was  at  the 
Capes  of  the  Delaware.  This  case  gained  a  world- 
wide not(n-iety,  being  the  only  one  on  record  in 
which  it  was  decided  tlnit  a  passenger  could  receive 
salvage  money.  3[r.  Shapley  was  for  many  years 
counsel  for  tlie  police  department  of  Philadelphia, 
solicitor  under  two  successive  sheriffs,  special  coun- 
sel for  Ihe  state  of  Pennsjdvania  in  a  number  of  im- 
portant suits  against  various  railw.ay  corporations 
for  delinquent  ta.xes,  which  resulted  in  the  recovery 
of  many  liundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  which 
had  been  consiilered  wholly  lost.  During  this  time 
he  published  several  works  on  the  tax  laws  of  the 
state.  In  1891  he  was  leading  coun.sel  for  the  amli- 
tor-general  and  state  treasurer  of  Penn.sylvania,  in 
proceedings  for  their  removal  by  the  governor,  on 
a(hfress  of  the  senate,  and  after  a  memorable 
strugudc,  lasting  six  weeks,  he  succeeded  in  having 
the  proceedings  dismissed  by  the  senate  on  his  plea 
that  it  had  no  jurisdiction."  In  lusl  Jlr.  Shapley 
published  anonymously,  "Solid  for  Mulhooly,"  a 
political  satire  of  rare  merit.  This  work  was  aimed 
at  machine  politics  and  lioss  rule,  and  produced  a 
strong  impression.  Col._  A.  K.  ]\IcClure,  the  di.s- 
tingiiisheil  jciiirnalist,  in  the  edilori.al  columns  of  his 
paper,  the  Philadelphia  "Times"  said;  "What 
'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  \\'.as  to  slavery^  and  'The 
Fool's  Errand'  to  Soulhern    recouslruclion.    'Solid 


for  Mulhooly'  is  to  misrule.  It  is  the 
most  polished  satire  of  the  age. ' '  A  revised  edi- 
tion of  it,  illustrated  by  Thomas  Nast,  was  pub- 
lished in  1SS9.  In  collaboration  with  Ainsworth 
E.  Spoflford,  Mr.  Shapley  edited  "The  Library  of 
'ft^it  and  Humor ' '  in  five  volumes.  He  was  married 
in  1S77  to  Annie  McCord  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  who 
survived  him  with  one  daughter.  He  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Feb.  11,  1906. 

SMITH,  Jane  Luella  Dowd,  educator  and 
author,  was  born  in  SheiEeld,  Berkshire  eo.,  Mass., 
June  16,  1847,  daughter  of  Almeron  and  EmUy 
(Curtiss)  Dowd,  and  a  descendant  of  Henry 
Doude,  who  came  to  this  country  from  England 
with  a  colony  under  Rev.  Henry  'Whitfield,  and 
settled  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  iu  1639;  from  him  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth  the  line  is  traced  through  their 
son  Thomas  and  his  wife  Ruth  Johnson,  their  son 
Thomas  lioud  2nd  and  his  wife  Silence  Evarts, 
their  son  Ebenezer,  a  large  land  owner  in  Madi- 
son, Conn.,  and  his  wife  Mary,  their  sou  Capt. 
libenezer,  an  officer  iu  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
his  wife  Jamsou  Wilcox,  and  their  sou  Luther,  and 
his  wife  Mina  Field,  who  were  the  grandparents 
of  Mrs.  Smith.  She  was  educated  in  the  select 
schools  of  her  parents,  who  conducted  schools  in 
New  England,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  the 
high  and  normal  schools  at  Westfleld,  and  the 
Young  Ladies'  Seminary  at  North  Granville,  N. 
Y.,  under  the  management  of  her  cousin,  C.  F. 
Dowd,  Ph.D.,  and  was  graduated  valedictorian  of 
her  class  in  1868.  Following  the  calling  of  her  rela- 
tives, she  taught  school  iu  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut until  1884,  when  she  settled  iu  Hudson, 
N.  Y.  She  contributed  a  number  of  short  stories, 
sketches  and  verses  to  the  papers  and  magazines, 
generally  over  her  familiar  signature,  ' '  LueUa 
D.  Smith."  Her  poems  are  melodious  and  her 
stories  interesting.  Her  writings  reveal  a  strong 
moral  quality  and  an  endeavor  to  make  the  world 
better.  Her  poems  are  published  in  "Wayside 
Leaves,"  (1879),  and  "Wind  Flowers,"  (1887). 
"Flowers  from  Foreign  Fields,"  (1895),  are 
translations  of  short  German  poems,  and  in  ' '  Ways 
to  Win"  (lii04),  are  a  collection  of  temperance 
and  woman  suffrage  essays.  Mrs.  Smith  was  ac- 
tive iu  state  and  county  Woman  's  Christian  Tem- 
jierance  Unions,  in  county  suffrage  work  and  dis- 
trict missionary  labor.  She  was  married  May  18, 
1875,  to  Henry  Hadley  Smith,  M.D. 

ROBINSON",  Horatio  Nelson,  mathematician, 
was  born  at  Hartwick,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1, 
1S06.  With  no  training  but  that  of  the  district  school, 
he  made  the  computations  for  an  almanac  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  received  help  which  enabled 
him  to  take  a  partial  course  at  Princeton  College. 
He  taught  mathematics  in  the  U.  S.  navy  during 
1825-35;  conducted  academies  at  Canandaigua 
and  Genesee,  N.  Y.,  1835-41,  and  then  gave  him- 
self to  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  textbooks. 
He  resided  at  Cincinnati,  0.,  during  1841-50,  then 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  after  1854  at  Elbridge,  a 
village  iu  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y.  His  works  in- 
clude :  ' '  Algebra,  University  and  Elementary 
Editions"  (1847-50);  "Astronomy"  (1849-50); 
"Geometry  and  Trigonometry"  (1850);  "Nat- 
ural Philosophy;"  "Mathematical  Recreations" 
(1851);  "Concise  Mathematical  Operations" 
(1854);  "Surveying  and  Navigation"  (1857); 
"Differential  and  Integral  Calculus"  (1861); 
"Analytical  Geometry  and  Conic  Sections" 
(1864).  Some  of  these  were  widely  used,  and  re- 
vised by  the  author  and  others.  In  all,  his  publica- 
tions numbered  twenty -two.  He  died  at  Elbridge, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  19,  1867. 
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HALL,  John  Hudson,  business  man,  was  born 
in  New  York  city  Oct.  15,  1S28.  He  came  of  an- 
cestors wliose  lives  were  closely  connected  with  the 
early  liistory  of  his  native  city.  (.)n  his  mother's 
side,  Mr.  Hall  sprang  from  an  old  Dutch  family, 
the  Van  Wycks  of  "Long  Island.  His  paternal 
great-grandfather  was  an  "Englishman  from  Kent, 
and  bis  great-grandmother  was  from  Inverness, 
Scotland.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  American  people 
that  the  blood  of  several  races  is  often  commingled 
in  each  family.  The  Hall  family 
forms  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and 
the  Dutch,  English  and  Scotch  an- 
cestors all  combined  to  endow  John 
Hudson  Hall  with  the  sturdy  qual- 
ities for  which  he  was  dislinguished. 
The  frugality  of  the  Hollander, 
the  courage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  the  conscientiousness  of  the 
Scot  were  all  his.  Mr.  Hall  in  1842 
began  his  business  life  as  a  clerk 
in  the  ofHce  of  Mr.  Allen,  a  banker, 
an  old  family  friend.  He  subse- 
quently entered  the  store  of  Elliott, 
Burnap  ct  Babcoek,  paper  manu- 
facturers and  dealers,  and  in  1851 
became  a  partner  of  the  firm,  which 
was  styled  Babcoek,  Dubuisson  & 
Hall.  In  1854  this  firm  was  dis- 
solved by  the  death  of  the  senior 
partner,  Mr.  Babcoek,  who  with 
his  family  were  lost  on  the  ill-fated 
Arctic.  Mr.  Hall  then  formed  a  partnership  with 
John  Campbell  &  Co.,  the  style  of  the  firm  becoming 
Campbell,  Hall  &  Co.  The'  hou.se  was  soon  recog- 
nized as  a  power  in  the  trade,  and  occupied  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  paper 
manufacturers  and  dealers.  In  1860  Mr.  John 
Campbell  retired  and  Mr.  Hall  took  the  position  as 
head  of  the  house,  which  he  retained  imtil  he  retired 
from  the  paper  bu.siness  in  1881.  Mr.  Hall,  hav- 
ing invested  largely  in  railroad  stocks,  gave  his  at- 
tention to  their  development.  He  first  became  inter- 
ested in  railroad  stocks  in  1866,  when  he  placed  his 
name  to  the  articles  of  association  of  the  West  Side 
and  Yonkers  Patent  Railroad  Co.,  which  built  in 
1868  a  half-mile  as  an  experiment  in  Greenwich 
street.  Its  methods  of  propulsion  proved  inadequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  elevated  road 
was  conceived.  The  perfecting  of  the  system  was 
Mr.  Hall's  constant  thought  from  its  inception. 
He  felt  sure  of  its  ultimate  success,  and  at  his  death 
was  the  last  acting  member  of  the  original  board  of 
directors  of  the  first  elevated  railroad  in  New  York 
city.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and 
Navigation  Co.,  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.,  of  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia 
Railroad;  the  Richmond  and  Danville,  the  West 
Point  and  Richmond  Terminal  and  Warehouse  Co. ; 
president  of  the  Georgia  Company,  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad  and  Banking 
Co.  Mr.  Hall  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of 
the  Union  League  Club,  and  was  one  of  a  sub-com- 
mittee on  building  when  its  present  club-house  was 
erected.  He  served  on  the  executive  committee  for 
eight  years,  was  its  chairman  in  1886  and  twice  elected 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  club.  He  also  became 
a  member  of  the  Union  Club  in  1865,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1871,  and  the  republican  county  com- 
mittee of  New  York;  a  member  in  perpetuity  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  a  member  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  HLstory  in  Central  Park.  He 
was  a  liberal  patron  of  art  and  possessed  a  valuable 
art  collection.  In  1872  Mr.  Hall  married  Cornelia 
G.  Ward,  third  daughter  of  Augustus  H.  Ward.  The 
union  was  a  particularly  happy  one,  and  was  blessed 
with  four  children,  J.  Hudson, Charles  Ward,  CorneHa 


Katharine  and  ilartha  J.  Hall.  From  the  .start  Mr. 
Hall's  career  was  marked  by  energy,  perseverance, 
cool  judgment  and  unerring  sagacity.  He  was  not 
afraid  to  assume  responsibility  when  he  felt  he  was 
in  the  right,  and,  once  he  had  shaped  his  course,  never 
falteied  in  the  execution  of  his  plans.  Honesty  was  a 
law  of  his  life,  and  he  scorned  all  inducements  to 
benefit  himself  by  methods  which  endangered  those 
uni\'ersal  principles  of  action  which  are  the  founda- 
tions of  a  strong  and  effective  life,  whose  chief  end 
is  not  the  mere  getting  of  money.  Mr.  Hall  was  for 
seven  years  a  vestryman  of  the  Church  cjf  the  In- 
carnation, frinu  which  his  funeral  took  place.  He 
died  at  Thomasville,  Ga.,  March  3,  1891. 

WADSWORTH,  Peleg,  member  of  congre.ss 
and  soldier,  was  born  in  Dtixbury,  Mass.,  May  6, 
1748.,  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1769,  and 
after  teaching  a  short  time,  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits.  At  the  opening  of  the  revolutionary  war  he 
was  made  captain  of  a  company  of  minutemen  from 
Roxbury,  and,  rapidly  rising  in  command,  was  after- 
ward adjutant-general  for  Massachusetts.  He  served 
in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  Aug.  1,  1776;  was  made 
brigadier-general  in  1777.  and  was  the  second  officer 
in  command  of  the  expedition  sent  to  Penobscot,  in 
which  he  was  taken  prisoner.  After  the  war  he  settled 
in  Portland,  Me. ,  and  was  employed  in  surveying.  In 
1792  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  from  INIassa- 
chusetts,  and  in  the  same  year  was  the  first  repre- 
sentative from  his  district  in  congress,  in  which  he 
held  his  seat  from  Dec.  2,  1793,  until  March  3,  1807. 
He  then  withdrew  fi'om  public  affairs  to  improve  a 
tract  of  land,  awarded  him  for  his  services  by  the 
governnrent,  in  Oxford  coimty,  Me.  At  the  same 
time  he  developed  the  resources  of  that  section,  and 
was  made  major-general  of  the  state  militia.  He  died 
at  his  home  in  Hiram,  Oxford  Co.,  Nov.  18,  1829. 

WRIGHT,  Robei-t  Jefferson,  merchant,  was 
born  in  Flushing,  L.  I.,  July  8,  1842.  His  American 
ancestor  was  Richard  Wright,  of  Lynn,  Mass. ,  who 
came  over  in  1632,  and  was  one  of  the  committee  of 
that  town  to  confer  with  two  others  in  each  town  in 
advising  the  governor  and  assistant  about  raising  a 
public  stock.  He  was  in  Boston  in 
1636,  and  was  known  as  "Captain." 
The  lineage  of  the  family  is  traced 
back  to  1509,  to  Wright  of  Wrights- 
bridge,  Hornchurch,  Dogenham, 
county  Essex.  Robert  J.  Wright 
received  a  good  education,  and  early 
in  life  evinced  a  fondness  for  com- 
mercial pursuits,  and  filled  various 
positions  as  clerk  until  1866,  when 
he  started  in  the  flour  and  feed 
bu.siness,  achieving  success  from  the 
start,  which  continued  for  a  per- 
iod of  twenty  years.  In  1886  he 
formed  a  copartnership  under  the 
firm  name  of  Kane  &  Wright,  for 
carrying  on  the  fertilizing  biisi- 
ness,  it  being  one  of  the  largest 
houses  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Wright  is  recognized  in  the 
business  community  as  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  and  enterprising  merchants  of  New 
Y^ork  city,  who  during  his  long  bu.sine.ss  career,  has 
maintained  a  reputation  for  probity  and  honor.  ^  He 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  various 
religious  and  benevolent  undertakings,  and  is  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  American  Legion  of  Honor, 
the  Royal  Arcanum,  and  the  Order  of  Chosen 
Friends.  Of  the  latter  he  is  a  charter  member  of 
council  No.  55,  and  in  1890  had  held  the  position  of 
counselor  for  four  consecutive  years.  He  is  a  trustee 
of  the  Dry  Dock  Savings  Institution  of  New  Y'ork, 
a  deacon  in  the  First  Collegiate  Reformed  church  of 
Harlem,  and  a  member  of  other  organizations. 
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BURLEIGH,  Henry  Gordon,  congressman, 
was  born  at  L'anaan,  N.  H.,  June  2,  ISoci,  of  Eng- 
lish extraction.  His  father  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  aliolitiou  movement,  and  removed  to  Ticon- 
(leroga,  N.  Y.,  in  1S46.  His  grandfather,  a  sol- 
dier in  the  revolution,  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Bennington,  and  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  at 
Saratoga.  He  was  educated  at  Concord,  N.  H., 
where  he  was  a  classmate  of  Senator  William  E. 
Chandler.  He  was  secretary  of  the  first  Eepub- 
lican  convention  held  in  Essex  county,  N.  Y.,  in 
1S55,  and  was  town  supervisor  of  Ticouderoga  for 
a  numljer  of  years.  During  the  civil  war  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Essex  county  board  of  super- 
visors, and  had  charge  of  enlisting  and  organ- 
izing men  for  service  in  the  field.  In  1S6S  he 
went  to  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  and  engaged  in  the 
transportation  business,  and  beeame  a  dealer  in 
lumber  and  iron  ore.  His  firm,  H.  G.  Burleigh  & 
Brother,  was  one  of  the  largest  forwarding  con- 
cerns in  the  Lake  Champlain  region,  anil  in  1S73 
shipped  over  half  the  tonnage  of  the  Champlain 
canal.  In  1S7.5,  Mr.  Burleigh  was  elected  to  the 
New  York  assembly,  in  which  he  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  canals.  In  1SS2  he  was  elected 
to  tlie  forty-eighth  National  congress,  as  a  Ee- 
jiuliiiiMH,  ami  was  re-elected  to  the  furty-ninth, 
serving  in  the  latter  as  a  member  of  the  river 
and  jiailiiir  committee.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  tlio  Artluir  forc'S  at  the  Kepublican 
national  cinnentiou  held  at  Chicago  in  1884, 
and  when  ;\[r.  Arthur  was  defeated,  Mr.  Burleigh, 
at  Mr.  Artlnir's  ri'ijuest,  moved  to  make  the  nom- 
ination of  . I. ■Hues  G.  Blaine  unanimous.  Mr.  Bur- 
leigh was  a.  delegate  to  nearly  every  Eepublican 
state  convention  in  New  York  from  the  time  of 
the  party's  organization,  until  his  death,  lu  the 
Miller-Morton  contest  of  1887,  he  was  the  leader 
of  the  Miller  forces,  and  came  within  one  vote  of 
re-electing  Mr.  Miller,  but  Mr.  Hiseoek  was  elected 
finally  as  a  compromise.  He  helped  organize  the 
''Burleigh  Corps,"  a  company  of  the  New  York 
state  militia  in  187,5,  and  in  1881  took  the  com- 
pany to  the  Yorktown  Centennial  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. On  his  retirement  from  congress  Mr.  Bur- 
leigh devoted  himself  to  his  business  interests, 
though  he  always  took  an  active  interest  in  poli- 
tii's.  lie  was  married  in  1869  to  Jennie  E.  Eich- 
ards,  of  Ticonderoga,  and  was  survived  by  three 
sons,      lie  died  at  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  15,  1900. 

TAYLOE,  Charles  Henry,  journalist,  was  born 
in  CharJestown  (now  a  part  of  Boston),  Mass., 
.luly  14,  1846,  son  of  .John  Ingalls  and  Abigail 
Russell  (Hapgood)  Taylor,  and  a  descendant  of 
William  Taylor,  who  settled  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in 
16.50.  Charles  H.  Taylor  was  educated  in  the 
public  scliools  of  Charlestown,  and  when  fifteen 
years  old  was  employed  in  a  general  printing  office 
in  Boston,  wliere  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  com- 
jiositor  on  the  ' '  Massarhusetts  Ploughman"  ami 
the  "Christian  Eegister."  After  a  year  in  the 
(dfice  of  the  "Boston  Traveller,"  he  enlisted  in  the 
38th  Mass.  volunteers  for  the  civil  war.  He  served 
a  year  and  a  half  with  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks'  com- 
mand, and  being  wounded  in  the  assault  on  Port 
Hudson,  in  lsfi:i,  was  honorably  discharged  after 
three  months  in  thr  liospital.  Re-entering  the  office 
of  the  "Traveller"  he  spent  some  time  in  the  com- 
posing roimi,  and  then  became  a  repiorter  for  the 
paper,  and  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
"Tribune"  and  the  <'inri]inati  ''Times,"  making 
his  mark  as  an  intelligoiit  and  facile  writer  with  a 
keen  scent  for  news.  He  was  private  secretary  to 
Gi.v.  William  Claflin  and  a  member  of  his  staff 
during  1869-72  and  in  the  latter  year  was  elected 


to  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature.  He 
was  re-elected  the  follomng  year,  when  he  was 
clerk  of  the  hinise.  He  was  at  that  time  publishing 
' '  American  Homes, ' '  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  ten 
cent  magazines,  and  had  built  up  its  circulation  to 
the  large  total  of  40,000  copies  monthly,  but  lost 
his  property  in  the  Boston  fire  of  1S72.  He  was 
also  on  tho  staff  of  Gov.  Eussell  during  1891-93.  In 
1873  he  became  manager  of  the  Boston  "Daily 
Globe,"  which  had  been  in  existence  less  than  two 
years,  and  was  struggling  to  secure  a  foothold 
among  the  established  dailies  of  Boston.  For 
nearly  five  years  Col.  Taylor  seemed  to  be  fighting 
a  losing  battle,  but  in  March,  1878,  he  reorganized 
the  "Globe,"  as  a  Democratic  two-cent  daily,  with 
a  high-priced  Sunday  issue,  conducted  on  popular 
lines  that  appealed  to  the  many  instead  of  the  few. 
Among  the  novelties  in  Boston  journalism  that  he 
introilueed  were  signed  editorials,  illustrations  of 
news  articles,  political  cartoons,  and  serial  stories. 
Thereafter  the  circulation  steadily  grew  until  at 
the  time  of  his  death  it  was  nearly  300,000  copies 
daily,  with  an  average  Sunday  circulation  of  nearly 
350,000  copies,  and  the  "Globe,"  noted  for  its 
fearlessness ,  independence  and  progressiveness, 
stood  among  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  world. 
Col.  Taylor  possessed  consideral)le  oratorical  abil- 
ity, and  was  a  po]5ular  after-dinner  speaker.  He 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1896.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Algonquin,  Art,  Press,  Country  and  Eastern  Yacht 
clubs  of  Boston.  He  Avas  married  Peb.  7,  1866, 
to  Georgiana  O.,  daughter  of  George  W.  Davis  of 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  had  five  children:  Charles 
Henry,  Jr.,  and  William  O.,  both  on  the  "Globe" 
staff;  John  I.,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Horace  D.  Pills- 
bury,  and  Grace  Lincoln,  wife  of  Matthew  Arni- 
strong.  He  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  22,  1921. 
OCHTLTKEE,  William  B.,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Cumberland  co.,  N.  C,  Oct.  18,  ISll,  the  son  of 
David  Ochiltree,  grandson  of  Hugh  and  Nancy 
(McCraney)  Ochiltree,  great-grandson  of  David 
and  great-great-grandson  of  David  Ochiltree,  son 
of  Lord  Ochiltree  of  the  Island  of  .Jura,  Scotland, 
who  came  to  America  in  1739  and  settled  in  North 
Carolina.  Young  William  had  few  educational 
advantages  as  a  boy.  When  he  was  in  his  teens 
the  family  moved  to  Florida  Territory  and  later  to 
Alabama,  where  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  In  1840  he  settled  in  Nacogdoches, 
Tex.,  where  he  srion  acrjuired  a  large  practice 
and  was  given  the  sobriipiet  of  "Buffalo  Head." 
When  he  arrived  in  Texas  its  separation  from 
Mexico  had  been  cstaldished,  but  the  foundations 
of  its  jurisiirudence  as  a  republic  had  not  been 
laid,  and  it  was  in  framing  the  laws  of  the  new 
commonwealth  that  Judge  Ochiltree  was  of  great 
service.  He  was  appointed  liy  Pres.  Anson  Jones, 
in  1842,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Texas  district 
court,  and  this  made  him  ex-officio  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  su])reme  court  of  Texas.  In  1844 
Pres.  Jones  a]i|iointed  him  secretary  of  the  treasury 
of  the  E<=public  of  Texas,  and  in  November  of  the 
following  year  he  was  transferred  to  the  office  of 
attorney-general.  He  was  a  mend)er  from  the 
county  of  Nacogdoches  of  the  convention  of  1845, 
which  framed  the  first  constitution  of  the  state  of 
Texas,  and  in  1846  was  ajipointed  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  district  court  of  the  new  state  l>y  Gov.  Pink- 
ney  Henderson.  As  a  member  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture in  the  year  1855-.56,  he  made  one  of  the 
greatest  sjicocdu'S  heard  in  that  body.  It  was  in 
i'avor  of  a  bill  to  pay  Samuel  Swartcourt,  of  New 
York,  then  old  and  helpless,  the  interest  on  .$16,000 
which  he  had  advanced  in  fitting  out  expeditions 
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for  the  relief  of  Texas  in  1836,  and  was  effective 
in  accomplishing  his  object.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  judiciary  committee  and  made  many  effective 
speeches.  In  1861  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
state  constitutional  convention,  sometimes  called 
the  "Secession  Convention,"  signed  the  ordinance 
of  secession  and  by  the  convention  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  provisional  congress  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America,  which  met  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  As  soon  as  his  work  with  the  pro- 
visional congress  was  completed  he  raised  an  in- 
fantry regiment  for  Gen.  Walker's  division  ami 
went  into  active  military  service  with  the  rank 
of  colonel  until  failing  health  forced  him  to  resign 
in  1863.  He  was  in  ill  health  from  that  time  until 
his  death.  He  removed  from  Nacogdoches  to  Mar- 
shall, Tex.,  in  1859.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  church.  For  a  period  of  thirty  years 
his  name  was  closely  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  development  of  Texas.  He  died  at  Marshall, 
Tex.,  Dee.  27,  1867. 

OCHILTREE,  Thomas  P.,  congressman,  was 
born  at  Livingston,  Sumter  co.,  Ala.,  Oct.  26,  1839, 
the  son  of  Hon.  William  B.  Ochiltree  (above).  He 
was  brought  at  an  early  age  to  Nacogdoches,  Tex., 
and  placed  with  two  Catholic  priests  for  educa- 
tion. Though  intellectually  bright,  he  cared  more 
for  the  wild  life  of  a  Texas  ranger  than  for  the 
close  confinement  of  the  schoolroom,  and,  at  tlie  age 
of  fifteen,  ran  away  from  his  tutors  and  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  Texas  rangers,  under  Capt.  John 
G.  Walker.  He  fought  through  the  Comanche  and 
Apache  campaigns  of  1854-55  with  the  rangers. 
In  1856  he  became  first  assistant  chief  clerk  in  the 
Texas  house  of  representatives,  at  the  adjourned 
session  of  that  year,  and  held  the  same  position 
during  the  session  of  1857-5X.  He  was  secretary  of 
the  state  Democratic  convention  for  the  eastern 
congressional  district  of  Texas,  held  at  Tyler,  Tex., 
May  13,  1857,  and  was  a  sergeant-at-arms  at  the 
Democratic  general  state  convention  at  Waco,  Tex., 
May  14,  1857  (the  first  state  convention  held  in 
Texas).  He  was  also  secretary  of  the  Democratic 
state  convention  held  at  Galveston  in  April,  1860. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  been  studying  law,  and 
at  the  winter  session  of  the  legislature  of  1857-58, 
his  disabilities  as  a  minor  were  removed  and  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  a  special  act.  He  prac- 
ticed law  thereafter  at  Marshall  and  Jefferson, 
Tex.,  with  his  father,  and  for  a  time  at  Jefferson 
in  the  office  of  his  brother-in-law.  Gen.  James  H. 
Rogers.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Demo- 
cratic convention  at  Charleston  Apr.  23,  1860, 
and  at  the  session  of  that  division  of  the  delegates 
who  (after  the  split  of  the  convention)  met  at 
Baltimore  June  23,  1860  and  nominated  John  C. 
Breckinridge  and  Joseph  Lane,  respectively,  for 
president  and  vice-president.  During  1860-61  he 
was  editor  of  the  "  Jeffersonian,"  published  at 
Jefferson,  Tex.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
he  volunteered  as  a  private  in  Bass's  company  of 
the  First  Texas  Regiment,  Hood's  Brigade,  Con- 
federate Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  He  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant,  captain  and  major  of  the 
adjutant-general's  department,  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction on  the  staff  of  Gens.  Green,  Taylor,  Sibley, 
Longstreet  and  Maxey,  and  was  several  times  hon- 
orably mentioned  in  orders.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
he  had  risen  to  a  colonelcy,  having  served  in  the 
armies  of  Northern  Virginia,  New  Mexico, 
Louisiana,  Indian  Territory  and  Arkansas.  He 
spent  some  time  in  the  Federal  prison  on  Johnson 's 
Island,  Lake  Erie,  and  upon  his  release  by  Pres. 
Johnson  in  1865,  went  to  Europe  for  several 
months.    Returning  to  Texas,  he  resumed  the  prac- 


tice of  law  at  Galveston,  later  becoming  legislative 
correspondent,  junior  editor,  and  finally  part  pro- 
prietor of  the  Houston  "Daily  Telegraph."  He 
accepted  the  situation  brought  on  by  the  end  of 
the  civil  war,  and  exhorted  his  fellow" Confederates 
to  forget  the  past  and  devote  themselves  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  South.  In  1867,  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  banking  and  shipping  house  of  T.  H. 
McMahon  &  Co.,  and  of  other  leading  merchants, 
he  went  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the 
establishment  of  a  direct  line  of  steamers  between 
Liverpool  and  Galveston.  He  accomplished  his 
object,  but  the  line  was  later  abandoned  owing 
to  lack  of  patronage.  He  was  untiring  in  his 
efforts  to  boom  his  adopted  state,  writing  several 
pamphlets  on  Texas  and  her  resources  which  he 
sent  out  broadcast.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the 
national  congress  in  1869  against  W.  T.  Clark,  but 
withdrew  just  before  election.  He  was  agest  in 
Europe  for  Texas  during  the  existence  of  the  immi- 
gration bureau  established  by  the  state  constitu- 
tion of  1869.  He  was  appointed  United  States 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas  by  IT.  S. 
Grant.  He  ran  for  congress  again  in  1882,  defeat- 
ing the  so-called  most  popular  Democrat  in  Texas, 
a  Mr.  Findlay,  by  a  majority  of  7,000.  He  served 
through  the  forty-eighth  congress,  and  became 
famous  in  Washiugton  as  a  story-teller.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  term  he  moved  to  New  York  city 
and  received  a  commission  from  John  W.  Mackay 
which  sent  him  frequently  to  Europe.  He  was  a 
close  friend  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  whose  candidacy 
for  the  presidency  he  had  espoused,  and  he  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  Grant  home  in  Washington. 
Grant's  letters  of  introduction  to  United  States 
ministers  and  other  prominent  persons  in  Europe 
gave  him  entree  to  the  best  society  in  the  countries 
which  he  visited.  He  won  celebrity  in  the  Euro- 
pean capitals  as  the  American  who  told  remarkable 
stories.  He  died  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  Nov.  25, 
1902. 

SEEGEANT,  Erastus,  physician,  was  born  at 
Stockbridge,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  Aug.  7,  1742, 
son  of  John  Sergeant.  His  father  (1710-49),  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College,  was  a  settled  missionary 
to  the  Indians,  at  what  is  called  Stockbridge, 
Mass.;  he  trnaslated  into  the  Indian  language 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  and  all  of  the  New 
Testament  except  the  book  of  Revelation.  The 
son  studied  medicine  with  his  uncle.  Dr.  T.  Wil- 
liams of  Deerfield,  Mass.,  after  spending  two  years 
at  Princeton  College.  During  the  first  campaigns 
of  the  revolutionary  war  he  was  major  of  the 
7th  Massachusetts,  served  on  Lake  Champlain  in 
the  winter  of  1776-77,  and  was  present  at  Bur- 
goyuc's  surrender.  With  thesa  exceptions  his  life 
was  passed  in  his  native  region,  which  under  his  eye 
changed  from  a  wilderness  to  a  succession  of  farms 
and  villages.  He  was  the  earliest  physician  there, 
and  long  the  most  skilled  surgeon  within  a  day's 
drive.  In  recognition  of  his  services  to  civilization 
on  the  border,  Yale  College  gave  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  A.M.  in  1784.  He  died  at  Stockbridge, 
Maes.,  Nov.  14,  1814. 

SEALSEIEXD,  Cbarles,  traveler  and  novelist, 
was  born  in  Poppitz,  Moraviah,  March  3,  1793. 
His  true  name  was  Karl  Postel,  and  his  history, 
which  was  not  revealed  till  after  his  death,  is  as 
romantic  as  any  of  his  fictions.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  Zoraim  in  Moravia,  entered  the 
monastery  of  the  Knight  of  the  Cross  at  Prague, 
and  became  a  priest  as  well  as  a  monk.  The  re- 
straints of  this  mode  of  life  did  not  suit  him; 
desiring  to  see  the  world,  he  escaped  from  the  con- 
vent and  fled  to  Switzerland,  concealing  his  iden- 
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titv  liTith  entire  success.  About  1^;23  bo  came  to 
New  York,  assumeji  the  name  by  which  he  has 
ticcii  kuowu,  and  was  for  a  time  emiiloyed  on  the 
'  ■  ( 'durier  des  Etats  Unis.  "  He  returned  to  Europe 
three  vears  later,  wrote  a  German  book  about  Am- 
erica, and  in  Loudon  published  "Austria  as  It  Is" 
(1S2S),  which  was  circulated  in  several  transla- 
tions. He  soon  crossed  the  sea  affain,  acquired  a 
plantation  in  Louisiana,  and  visited  Texas,  Mexico, 
and  Central  America,  these  wanderings  being  in- 
terspersed with  jou7-nalistie  labors  in  London  and 
Paris.  After  1833  his  residence  was  at  Solothurn, 
Switzerland,  but  he  was  more  or  less  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  he  had  become  a  citzen;  his  last 
visits  were  in  18.50  and  1859.  He  was  a  volumin- 
ous writer  iu  German  ami  English  (chiefly  the 
former),  and  his  books  still  have  value  for  their 
descriptions  of  life  on  the  southwestern  frontier 
during  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century.  "To- 
kiah;  or.  The  White  Rose,"  appeared  at  Philadel- 
phia in  ]^L.'8,  and  it  was  repmldished  in  three 
volumes  at  Zurirdi,  in  IS:::],  as  "Per  Legitime  und 
die  Eepublikaner. "  "The  Viceroy  and  the  Aristo- 
crats; or,  Mexico  in  1S12,"  2  vols.  (ls:;.3),  is 
considered  his  best  book ;  it  was  rewritten  in  IS-tfi 
as  "Martin."  Others  are:  "Transatlantic 
Traveling  Sketches"  (1833);  "The  Cabin  T3ook; 
or.  Life  in  Texas"  (18:'..j);  "Pi(dures  of  Life  in 
Both  Hemispheres"  (1837),  reprinted  in  1846  as 
"Morton:  or,  The  Grand  Tour;"  "Flirtation  in 
America"  (1842);  "South  and  North"  (1843); 
"Scenes  and  Ailventurcs  in  Central  America" 
(1852).  His  woi'ks  were  collected  in  eighteen 
volumes,  at  Stuttgart  in  1846,  and  some  of  them 
have  had  the  honor  of  a  French  version.  He  is 
perhaps  lirst  known  here  by  a  reprint,  1871,  of 
"The  f'aliin  Book;  or,  National  Characteristics," 
translated  by  Sarah  Powell.  His  death  at  Solo- 
thurn, May  26,  1864,  justified  the  disclosure  of 
his  secret  by  its  sole  and  faithful  custodian,  Kev. 
F.  Hemmann,  of  Zurich,  and  his  story  was  told 
liy  Kertlji'ny  in  "  Erinncrungen  an  Sealsfield" 
(Brussels,  1864).  A  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  in  the  city  of  his  birth  in  1875. 

PUESE,  Thomas,  merchant  and  railway  pro- 
jector, was  born  in  "Wiijchester,  Va.,  March  6, 
1802,  son  of  Thomas  Purse  wdio  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  and  came  on  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  previ- 
ous to  1800,  and  removed  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 
during  the  childhood  of  his  son.  The  latter  began 
his  business  career  as  a  grocery  clerk  in  Savannah, 
Ga.,  where,  a  few  years  later,  he  engaged  for  him- 
self in  the  same  line  of  trade.  In  ls:;2  he  was 
chosen  to  the  city  council,  a  position  he  filled 
many  times  afterward.  He  was  among  the  first 
to  undertake  the  development  of  railroads  in 
Georgia;  among  those  projected  by  him,  or  in 
which  he  was  interested,  being  the  Savannah  & 
Albany  (which  became  a  part  of  the  "Plant  Sys- 
tem"), the  Augusta  &  Savannah,  and  the  Central 
Railroad  &  Banking  Co.,  of  which  ho  was  director 
and  superintendent  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Mr.  Purse  was  a  vital  factor  in  Savannah  's  pros- 
perity, displaying  in  its  service  the  zeal  and  abil- 
ity which  characterized  his  business  ventures.  As 
councilman,  he  led  in  all  movements  for  internal 
improvements,  and,  against  all  opposition,  induced 
the  city  to  lend  its  credit  for  the  building  of  the 
Central  railroad.  As  war  mayor  of  the  city,  he 
conferred  often  with  Gen.  Lee,  maintained  order, 
preserved  the  public  health,  and  gave  relief  to 
the  poor  and  the  soldiers.  Declining  a  re-election 
because  of  ill  health,  he  afterwanl  served  as  chief 
of  the  fire  department,  which  he  raised  to  the 
highest   elficiency,   was   a  charter   member   of  the 


Georgia  Historical  Society;  and  state  senator  in 
1849-50.  His  colleague,  Joseph  E.  Brown,  spoke 
of  him  as  "one  of  the  safest  advisers  in  the  state 
senate,  freely  consulted  on  important  matters,  and 
his  advice  heeded."  In  his  railroad  management 
he  displayed  remarkable  executive  ability.  He 
first  originated  a  time  schedule  for  the  running  of 
trains.  In  sjiite  of  ridicule  and  opposition,  he 
carried  through  the  plan  of  running  trains  on 
paper,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  plan 
adopted  within  a  short  time,  even  by  those  who 
feared  to  ride  on  the  first  train  so  run.  His  first 
church  connection  was  with  the  Methodists,  and  as 
one  of  the  firmest  friemls  of  Bishop  dames  0. 
Andrew  in  Savannah,  he  assisted  the  latter  in  es- 
tablishing the  first  Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday- 
school  in  that  city,  of  wdiich  he  was  superinten- 
dent for  many  years.  In  later  years  he  was  a 
Lutheran,  and  testified  his  affection  for  the  ehureli 
by  the  gift  of  an  exquisite  memorial  window.  Mr. 
Purse  was  a  memlier  of  the  Masonic  and  other 
fraternities.  He  died  in  Savannah,  Dec.  18,  1872'. 
SPALDING,  Lyman,  physician  and  surgeon, 
was  born  in  CVirnish,  N.  H.,  June  5,  1775,  son  of 
Dyer  and  Elizabeth  (Parkhurst)  Spalding.  His 
father,  who  was  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Indian 
wars,  removed  from  Plainfield,  Conn.,  to  Cornish 
in  176:!.  The  son  was  educated  at  the  Charleston 
Academy,  and  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Nathan 
Smith  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1797.  He  aided  his  preceptor 
in  establishing  the  medical  school  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1798,  and  gave  the  first  course  of  lec- 
tures on  chemistry  there,  and  acted  as  anatomical 
demonstrator  wdieu  subjects  offered.  Realizing 
that  he  could  not  earn  a  living  by  lecturing  alone, 
he  established  a  practice  first  in  Walpole,  N.  H., 
and  later  in  Portsmouth.  At  the  latter  place  he 
began  an  active  cam])aign  of  vaccination  wdiich 
had  just  been  introduced  from  England,  and  was 
said  to  be  the  first  in  America  to  test  ]iublicly  the 
eflieacy  of  vaccination  against  smallpox  at  the 
piest-house  iu  Portsnjouth  harbor  in  July,  1801. 
Early  in  his  career  he  undertook  to  piint  yearly 
bills  of  mortality,  and  sent  them  to  prominent 
physicians  of  the  day  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
study  the  diseases  of  the  towns  in  which  they 
lived.  Iu  this  way  he  became  acfjuainted  with  the 
leaders  of  the  profession.  He  studied  anatomy 
zealously,  eonveiding  the  cellar  of  his  own  house 
into  a  dissecting  room,  and  he  undertook  the  culti- 
vation of  medicinal  plants.  He  constructed  a  gal- 
vanic machine  of  his  own  for  the  treatment  of 
his  patients,  and  his  fame  as  a  surgeon  extended 
to  all  parts  of  the  state.  He  spent  the  winter  of 
1809-10  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  under  the  instruction 
of  Drs.  Rush,  Caldwell,  I'hysick,  Dorscy  and  Wis- 
tar.  Upon  the  incorporation  of  the  Fairfield  Medi- 
cal School  at  Fairfield,  N.  Y.,  in  1812,  he  was  of- 
fered the  chair  of  anatomy,  and  held  it  for  five 
years,  removing  in  1812  to  New  York  city,  where 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  best  nuai  in  med- 
icine and  literature,  and  established  a  successful 
practice,  although  not  very  remunerative.  Among 
his  labors  in  this  period  are  his  studios  regarding 
yellow  fever,  additional  papers  on  vaccination,  ex- 
tensive investigations  into  hydrophobia,  and  the 
founding  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  his 
most  valuable  service  to  the  profession.  As  early 
as  1815  Dr.  Sjjalding  had  written  to  friends  urging 
the  establishment  of  a  national  p)liarnniCo|ioeia, 
but  they  discouraged  the  undertaking.  He  read 
a  paper  before  the  New  York  County  Medical  So- 
ciety in  1817,  jiroposing  that  the  tlnitcd  States 
I'harmaco})oeia  be  issued  by  joint  authoiity  of  the 
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various  medical  schools  and  societies  in  the  coun- 
try. His  i)lan  was  adopted  by  the  New  York  State 
Medical  Soeiet}'  a  year  later ;  he  was  a  member 
uf  tlie  committee  of  publication,  and  after  nearly 
three  years  of  ceaseless  labor  the  work  was  pub- 
liirhed  in  1820  in  Latin  and  English  on  alternate 
pages.  He  made  some  notable  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  the  profession,  the  most  important 
being:  "A  New  Nomenclature  of  Chemistry," 
(1799);  "Reflections  on  Fever,"  (1817);  "Yel- 
low Eever  Periods,"  (1819),  and  "History  of  the 
Introduction  and  Use  of  Scutellaria  Lateriflora  as 
a  Remedy  for  Hydropholjia,"  (1S19).  In  addi- 
tion to  his  p)rofessional  activities  he  took  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  jiublic  schools  of  each  place 
in  wliich  he  lived,  serving  as  a  trustee  of  the  public 
schools  of  New  Y'ork  city.  Dr.  Spalding  made 
many  friends  and  retained  them  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  He  was  married  in  1802  to  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  Coues  of  the  English  navy.  His 
career  was  ended  prematurely  by  an  accidental 
blow  on  the  head  from  which  he  died  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  Oct.  31,  1821. 

VIELE,  Egbert  Ludovecus,  engineer  and  sol- 
dier, was  born  at  Waterford,  New  Y^ork,  June  17, 
1825,  son  of  John  Ludovecus  and  Kathlyne 
(Kniekerbacker)  Viele,  and  a  descendant  of  Cor- 
nells Volkertszen  Amelias,  a  native  of  Hoorn,  Hol- 
land, who  probably  came  to  this  country  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century  and  settled  on  Man- 
hattan Island.  From  him  and  his  wife  Marie 
Dutrieux,  the  line  is  traced  through  their  son 
Pieter  CorneUsen  Viele,  and  his  wife  Jacomintje 
Swart ;  their  son  Louwis  Viele  and  wife  Marie 
Freer;  their  son  Jacob  and  his  wife  Eva  Fort 
and  their  son  Lodivecus  and  his  wife  Eva  Toll, 
who  were  the  grandparents  of  the  subject.  Peter 
Cornelisen  (2)  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors 
of  Sclienectady,  N.  Y.  Louwis  (:'.)  was  one  of 
the  tirst  settlers  of  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y.,  in  1708, 
and  church  elder  in  1715,  and  member  of  the 
Albany  militia.  Jacob  (4)  and  Lodivecus  (5) 
were  both  revolutionary  soldiers  and  ehlcrs  in 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  The  family  has 
been  in  America  for  nearly  300  years.  John 
Lodivecus  Viele,  his  father,  was  state  senator, 
1822-29,  regent  of  the  University  of  New  York, 
and  counsel  of  the  Court  of  chancery.  The  son 
was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  in 
1847,  serving  as  an  officer  of  the  Ist  infantry 
under  Gens.  Scott  and  Taylor,  and  also  in  the  1st 
dragoons.  After  the  war  with  Mexico,  he  was 
assigned  to  duty  with  his  regiment  on  the  ■Rio 
Grande,  constructing  a  military  road  from  Eio 
Grande  city  to  Laredo,  Texas.  He  served  four 
years  in  the  campaign  against  the  Comanche 
Indians,  and  then  resigned  his  commission  and 
entered  civil  life  as  an  engineer.  He  made  a 
geodetic  survey  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  as 
the  basis  of  the  geological  survey,  and  in  1856 
he  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  survey  of  the 
land  bought  by  New  York  city  for  a  central 
park,  and  to  make  the  plans  for  its  development. 
He  was  similarly  employed  on  Prospect  park, 
Brooklyn.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
he  was  captain  of  engineers  in  the  7th  Regiment 
of  New  York,  and  had  command  of  a  detachment 
of  30  men,  which,  with  the  steamer  Daylight, 
opened  the  passage  of  the  Potomac  River  to 
Washington,  raising  the  Confederate  blockade. 
He  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
by  Pres  Lincoln.  He  was  second  m  command  ot 
the  land  forces  at  the  capture  of  Port  Royal,  and 
chief  in  command  at  the  investment  and  reduc- 
tion  of   Fort   Pulaski.     He   led   the   advance   on 


Norfolk,  Va.,  and  upon  its  surrender  became  mili- 
tary governor.  After  the  war  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  New  York,  concerning 
himself  more  especially  with  sanitary  and  muni- 
cipal imjirovements.  In  1884  he  was  president 
of  the  New  York  department  of  parks,  and  during 
1885-87  he  served  in  the  national  congress,  lower 
house.  He  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  visitors 
of  West  Point.  He  made  a  ' '  Topographical 
Atlas"  of  New  York  city  and  compiled  " Viele 's 
Handbook  of  Active  Service,"  and  contributed 
occasionally  to  the  magazines.  He  was  twice 
married  (1)  .June  30,  1850  to  Teresa,  daughter 
of  Francis  Griffin,  a  lawyer  of  New  Y^ork.  Their 
children  were:  Kathlyne  Kniekerbacker  Viele, 
author ;  Herman  Kniekerbacker,  author  and  engi- 
neer; Teresa;  Egbert  L.,  Jr.,  author  and  journalist, 
and  Emily,  wife  of  Thomas  Nelson  Strotliers  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  Gen.  Viele  died  in  New  York, 
April  22,  1902.     (Portrait  opposite  p.  192.) 

ROBBINS,  Eoyal,  clergyman  and  author,  was 
born  m  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  Oct.  21,  1757.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1806,  was  or- 
dained piaster  of  a  new  Congregational  society  at 
Berlin,  Conn.,  June  26,  1812,  and  held  that  charge 
for  forty-seven  years.  He  was  noted  as  a  preacher 
and  a  number  of  his  sermons  are  preserved  in 
periodicals  and  in  piamphlet  form.  Among  these 
are  "Encouragement  to  Holy  Effort"  (1835),  a 
sermon  preached  by  him  at  the  funeral  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Greswold  Goodrich  (Peter  Parley),  and 
"The  Guidance  Needed  by  Youth"  (1842).  Besides 
contributing  to  the  periodicals  of  his  day,  notably 
to  those  of  S.  G.  Goodrich  (Peter  Parley)  he 
wrote  ' '  Outlines  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History ' ' 
(1839),  embracing  biographical  notices  of  illustri- 
ous persons,  and  general  views  of  geography,  popu- 
lations and  politics  of  ancient  and  modern  nations, 
a  textbook  formerly  much  in  use ;  "  The  World 
Displayed"  (1831),  a  history  of  the  world  from 
the  creation  to  his  day;  a  memoir  of  James  G. 
Pereival  for  "Selections  of  American  Poetry," 
and  one  of  J.  S.  C.  Brainard.  He  was  co-author 
with  Robert  Chambers  of  "Historical  Sketches  of 
English  and  American  Literature"  (1845).  He 
died  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  Mar.  26,  1861. 

BLECKLEY,  Logan  E.,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Eabun  county,  Ga.,  July  3,  1827.  His  education 
was  academic,  and  in  his  twelfth  year  he  began 
clerical  work  in  the  office  of  his  father,  who  was 
clerk  of  the  county  courts.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  commenced  reading  law  in  a  borrowed  Black- 
stone,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  April,  1846. 
In  1848  he  gave  up  practice  and  became  railroad 
bookkeeper  in  Atlanta  and  for  one  year  was  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Gov.  Towns.  In  March,  1852, 
he  opened  a  law  office  in  Atlanta,  and  in  1853  was 
elected  solicitor-general  for  four  years.  He  was 
a  volunteer  private  in  the  civil  war,  but  ill  health 
forced  his  discharge  after  a  few  months'  service 
in  West  Virginia.  He  was  supreme  court  re- 
porter in  1864-67,  and  in  1875  was  appointed  as- 
sociate justice  of  the  supreme  court,  which  posi- 
tion he  resigned  in  1880,  and  in  1887  he  was  made 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  As  a  lawyer. 
Judge  Bleckley  was  a  clear-sighted  student  of  the 
philosophy  of'  law.  The  34th  and  35th  volumes 
of  the  reports  of  the  supreme  court  show  his 
painstaking  correctness  and  lucid  statement.  En- 
dowed with  the  judicial  temperament,  with  hon- 
esty of  purpose,  patient  zeal,  discriminating  legal 
insight,  and  a  scholarly  finish  in  expressing  the. 
nicest  shades  of  legal  distinction,  his  opinions  were 
weighty  and  useful.  His  practical  life  was  marked, 
by  certain  rarities  denoting  much  moral  caution, 
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as  fcir  instance  his  fixed  habit  not  to  go  to  sleep 
in  debt.  A  cheerful  amiability  of  tem[ier  and  a 
gentle  raciness  of  humor  were  twin  traits  in  his 
personality.  He  was  married  in  1S57,  to  Caro- 
line, daughter  of  Gen.  Hugh  A.  Haralson,  a  mem- 
ber of  congress,  and  hail  tliree  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter.     He   died   in   Clarksville,    Ga.,   Mar.    li,    1907. 

OSGOOD,  Frances  Sargent,  author,  was  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  .June  IS,  ISll,  daugliter  of 
Joseph  Locke,  a  merchant,  of  tliat  city.  She  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  jioets,  her  sisters,  Mrs.  Anna 
Maria  Wells  and'  :\Irs.  K.  li.  Harrington,  and  a 
brother,  A.  A.  Locke,  having  been  writers  of  note. 
Her  childhood  was  spent  in  Hingham,  Mass.  Her 
poetical  powders  were  disclosed  at  an  early  age,  and 
she  received  encouragement  from  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria 
Child,  who  was  then  editing  a  ".Juvenile  Mis- 
cellany," for  which  slie  wrote  both  verse  and 
prose  under  the  nom-de-plume  of  ''Florence."  In 
1834  she  was  married  to  the  artist,  S.  S.  Osgood, 
and  went  with  her  husljand  to  Lcnnlon  to  live. 
While  lie  painted  portraits  of  famous  people  she 
contriljuted  to  the  magazines  and  wrote  a  minia- 
ture volume  called  "Casket  of  Fate."  Her  first 
book  of  poems  entitled  "A  Wreath  of  Wild 
Flowers  from  New  England"  was  published  in 
England  in  ls:;!i.  She  was  recalled  to  the  United 
States  Ijy  the  death  of  her  father  in  1840,  and 
thereafter  resided  in  New  York,  engaged  in  various 
literary  pursuits.  She  edited  an  annual,  "The 
Flowers  of  Portry  and  the  Poetry  of  Flowers," 
and  "The  Floral' Offering"  (1847),  besides  con- 
tributing to  the  magazines.  Her  poems  are  a 
spontaneous  gusliing  of  thoughts,  fancies  and  feel- 
ings, which  fall  naturally  into  harmonious  meas- 
ures. Said  Eufus  W.  Gri'swold:  "Her  facility  in 
the  use  of  poetical  language  and  in  giving  form 
to    every    airy    dream    or    breath    of    passion    was 

astonisliing A  pervading  excellence   of 

her  works  whether  in  ]uose  or  verse  is  that  they 
are  graceful  lieyond  those  of  any  author  who  has 
■written  in  this  country. ' '  A  memorial  consisting 
of  a  souvenir  volume  to  which  her  literary  friends 
contributed  an  article  was  published  in  1S51,  and 
the  proceeds  from  its  sals  paid  for  a.  monument 
over  her  grave  at  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery.  She  had 
two  daughters,  Ellen  Frances  and  May  A'ineent 
Osgood.     She  died  in  New  York,  May  12,  1850. 

CAYVAN,  Georgia  Eva,  actress,  was  born  in 
Bath,  Me.,  in  1858.  Her  father  died  when  she  was 
quite  young  and  it  became  incumbent  upon  her 
to  aid  in  the  support  of  her  mother  and  sisters. 
She  began  to  give  readings  and  recitations  in  pub- 
lic -when  she  was  fourteen.  She  made  her  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  as  Hebe  in  one  of  the 
earliest  American  productions  of  the  opera  of 
"Pinafore,"  by  the  Boston  Ideals,  (1870)  but 
she  did  not  at  that  time  think  seriously  of  be- 
coming an  actress.  While  studying  elocution  under 
the  tutelage  of  Louis  B.  Monroe,  at  Dublin,  N.  H., 
she  made  the  afr|uaintance  of  Steele  Mackaye,  who 
was  greatly  imjiressed  by  the  promise  of  a  brilliant 
future  which  she  gave  and  urged  her  to  go  upon 
the  stage.  As  nmnager  of  the  Madison  Square 
theatre,  in  New  York  city,  Mackaye  offerrd  her 
an  engagement  in  the  stock  company  wdrich  he  was 
assembling,  and  she  made  her  first  appearance  as 
a  professional  actress,  .June  7,  1880,  in  the  role 
of  Dolly  in  "llrizel  Kirke."  Later  she  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  title  role  in  "Ilazil  Kirke,"  ]Hjr- 
traying  it  with  naturalness,  simplicity  ami  pathos. 
She  next  created  the  part  of  Daisy  Brown,  in 
William  Gillette's  comedy,  ''The  Professor,"  and 
she  was  then  selected  by  George  Eiddle  to  sustain 


the  princijial  female  role  in  his  production  of  the 
Greek  play,  ''(Kdipus  Tyraunus, "  in  Boston. 
Following  this  she  created,  in  succession,  the  parts 
(if  Liza  in  the  "White  Slave,"  Sarah  in  ' '  Si- 
lii'ria,"  Hattie  in  ''Old  Shijunates, "  and  Lena  in 
• '  Komany  Eye. ' '  For  a.  time  she  was  leading 
lady  at  the  California  theatre  in  San  Francisco, 
under  the  management  of  John  PI.  Haverly.  Re- 
turning to  New  York  city,  she  ajipearcd  in  a  few 
months  at  the  Union  Square  theatre  and  then  re- 
engaged at  the  Mailison  Square,  where  she  was 
the  principal  attraction  in  the  "Alphine  Hoses" 
of  H.  H.  Boyeseu  and  the  "May  Blossom"  of 
David  Belasco.  During  the  early  part  of  1887 
she  was  a  member  of  the  traveling  company  of 
Dion  Boueieault,  but  later  in  the  year  became  lead- 
ing lady  in  the  stock  company  of  the  Lyceum 
theatre  in  New  York,  and  for  seven  years  there- 
after her  career  was  identical  with  that  of  the 
Lyceum.  She  created  the  pjrincipal  parts  in  the 
plays  produced  at  the  Lyceum,  and  added  constant- 
ly to  her  reputation  and  popularity.  Her  splendid 
woi'k  in  ' '  The  Wife, ' '  written  by  Belasco  and 
Do  Mille  had  much  to  do  with  making  that  play 
one  of  the  notable  successes  of  the  period.  As  an 
actress  Miss  Cayvan  was  simple  and  natural  aird 
always  graceful  and  refined  without  loss  of 
strength.  Illness  ended  her  work  at  the  Lyceum 
in  1894  and  although  she  starred  in  the  season 
of  1896-97,  her  health  compelled  her  final  retire- 
ment. She  died  in  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  19,  1906. 
POTTER,  Elisha  Reynolds,  congressman,  was 
liorn  at  Kingston  (then  called  Little  Eest),  K.  I., 
Nov.  5,  176-1,  son  of  Thomas  Potter,  a  colonel  of 
one  of  the  three  regiments  raised  f(jr  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  In  eaily  life  he  was  a  blacksmith's 
a)ipi'entice.  Ho  received  a  classical  education  at 
tlio  Plainli(dd  Acadi'uiy,  and  after  serving  for  one 
yc:ir  as  clerk  of  the  couidy  court  was  admitted 
to  the  b.-ir  about  1789  and  practiced  law  success- 
fully until  about  the  ago  of  forty,  when  he  en- 
tered pjolitieal  life.  In  1793  he  was  elected  to  the 
general  assembly.  He  Served  for  three  years 
(1793-96)  in  the  general  assembly,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1796,  was  elected  a  representative  to  the 
fourth  national  congress,  in  place  of  Judge  Bourne, 
resigned.  He  likewise  resigned  his  seat  before 
his  term  expired,  and  in  August,  1798,  was  again 
returned  to  the  general  assembly.  He  was  re- 
elected to  the  national  congress  in  1809,  serving 
with  his  colleague,  Hon.  Eichard  Jackson,  for  six 
years,  wdieu  both  declined  a  re-election.  After  his 
retiiijment  from  congress  he  maintained  an  ex- 
tensive coiTcspondence  with  a  number  of  the  lead- 
ing politicians  in  Washington,  and  wrote  in  the 
newspapers  as  well  as  in  piamphlets  articles  on 
jiertinent  matters  affecting  the  politics  of  his 
state.  For  a  third  time  he  was  elected  a  memljer 
of  the  general  assembly,  and  thereafter  was  re- 
elected annually  until  his  death,  exce])t  in  April, 
1818,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  oIEce  of 
governor  as  a  mendier  of  the  old  Federal  piarty. 
During  his  long  term  of  service  in  the  general 
assembly  he  was  several  times  elected  speaker  of 
the  house.  He  had  a  commanding  influence  in  the 
political  afl'airs  of  his  day,  an  influence  th.at  was 
the  result  of  his  powers  and  qualities  as  a  man, 
his  rare  natural  endowments,  and  his  intuitive 
pterception  of  character.  He  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Mary,  widow  of  Jose])h  Perkins,  and  second 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  Pardon  Mawney  of  East 
Greenwich,  E.  I.,  and  hail  five  children  by  the 
second  marriage:  Elisha  Kejmolds,  Thomas  Maw- 
ney, AVilliam  II.,  James  B.  Mason,  and  Mary 
i:.'  Potter.      He  died  at  Kingston,  Sept.  26,   1835. 
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HOWRY,  Charles  B.,  lawyer  and  le!,nslator, 
■was  born  at  Oxford,  Miss.,  Slay  14,  1845.  His  ma- 
ternal graudfatlier,  Charles  Boweu,  came  from 
South  Carolina,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
in  the  Chickasaw  section  of  northern  jMis.sis.sippi;  his 
father,  Judge  James  M.  Howry,  moved  there  in  18S6 
from  Virginia  by  way  of  Tennessee,  attained  emi- 
nence as  a  jurist  and  legislator,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  University  of  Mississippi.  Tljere  the 
son  had  just  begun  a  literary  course  when  the  war 
cominenoed.  Throwing  aside  his  books,  he  went  to 
Virginia  to  join  the  army,  but  was  rejected  as  physi- 
cally unfit.  Coming  home,  he  enlisted  in  the  39th 
Mississippi,  and  was  in  the  battles  of  Chickamauga, 
Lookout  Mountain,  Missionary  Ridge,  Resaca,  New 
Hope  Church,  Atlanta,  Ezra  Church,  Jonesboro' 
and  Franklin,  receiving  a  severe  wound  while 
storming  the  Federal  breastworks  at  Fianklin, 
Tenn.  Pie  served  through  the  war,  attained  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  surrendered  with  Gen.  John- 
ston's army  in  North  Carolina.  Immediately  after 
the  war  he  began  legal  studies  under  L.  "Q.  C. 
Lamar,  graduating  in  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Mississippi  in  1867.  His  first  public 
speech,  "  An  Indexible  Purpose,"  delivered  that 
year  at  a  society  anniversary,  gave  the  keynote  of 
his  life.  As  a  practitioner  he  won  such  rapid  suc- 
cess that  he  was  offered,  but  declined,  in  1870,  the 
appointment  of  district  attorney  for  one  of  the 
largest  districts  in  the  state.  In  1874  he  removed  to 
St.  Louis  where  he  was  equally  successful,  but,  his 
health  giving  way,  he  returned  to  Oxford  in  1878. 
In  1880  ami  a.eain  in  1883  lie  was 
elected  to  the  legislatiu'e,  where 
he  served  oli  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee, and  was  cliairmiui  of  the 
committee  on  state  universities. 
Since  1883  he  has  been  an  active 
trustee  of  the  University  of  Miss- 
issippi, taking  much  interest  in 
educational  matters,  and  in  young 
men.  He  has  a  leading  practice 
in  the  state  and  national  courts; 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  from  its  or- 
ganization, in  1891  was  chosen 
as  its  vice-president,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mississippi  Historical 
Society.  During  President  Cleve- 
land's administration  he  was  U.  S. 
district  attorney  forthe  northern  districtof  Mississippi. 
He  is  an  ardent  and  active  democrat  and  was  for  some 
years  one  of  the  state  executive  committee  of  his 
party;  has  seen  frequent  service  in  its  state  conven- 
tions, and  in  1890  represented  Missis.sippi  on  the 
national  democrati':  executive  committee.  He  is  an 
indefatigable  worker,  a  forcible  speaker  and  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  press;  is  fond  of  literature 
and  literary  pursuits  and  in  the  face  of  great  diffi- 
culties, superinduced  by  ill  health  of  several  years 
duration,  has  accomplished  a  marvelous  amount  of 
work,  professional  and  otherwise.  He  has  been 
twice  married,  his  first  wife  was  Edmouia  Carter, 
who  died  in  1878.  His  second  was  Hollie  Harris  of 
Loundes  county.  Miss.,  widely  known  for  her 
amiable  character  and  accomplishments. 

THACHER,  Georg-e,  member  of  congress  and 
jurist,  was  born  in  Yarmouth,  Me.,  Apr.  13,  1754,  a 
descendant  of  Thomas  Thacher.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1776,  admitted  to  the  bar  two  years 
later,  and  established  him.self  in  practice  in  Bidde- 
ford,  Me.,  in  1783,  where  he  became  noted  for  his 
legal  ability.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
congress  in  1787-88,  and,  under  the  new  constitution, 
represented  the  Maine  district  of  Massachusetts  in  con- 
gress from  1789  till  1801.     In  1793  he  was  appointed 
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a  district  judge  in  Maine,  and  in  1800  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Massachu.setts,  over  which  he  pjre- 
sided  until  1834.  In  1819  he  was  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention  of  Maine,  and  a  noted  wit. 
He  died  in  Biddcford,  Apr.  6,  1834. 

SMITH,  Solomon  Franklin,  "Sol,"  theatri- 
cal manager,  was  born  in  Norwich,  Chenango  county, 
N.  Y.,  April  30,  1801.  He  left  his  country  home 
when  a  mere  boy,  and  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.  After  three  years'  clerk.ship  he  went  to  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  where  he  found  enijiloynient  in  a  print- 
ing establishment.  In  1819  he  joined  Andrew  Drake's 
theatrical  company,  and  made 
his  first  appearance  at  Vincennes, 
Ind.  He  continued  on  the  stage 
for  one  year,  and  then  took  up  tlie 
stud}^  of  law  in  Cincinnati,  and 
upon  reaching  his  majority  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1833  he 
became  editor  of  the  "Independ- 
ent Press,"  a  .Jacksoniau  demo- 
cratic organ.  The  same  year  he 
assumed  the  management  of  the 
Globe  theatre,  Cincinnati.  The 
next  yearhetraveled  with  liiscom- 
pany  and  gained  a  wide  rejiutation 
asanactorin  low  comedy,  bis  prin- 
cipal cbaractei's  being  ^lawworm 
in  "The  Hypocrite,"  Sbeepface 
m  "The  Village  Lawyei-, "  and 
in  "  Sweethearts  and  Wives.' 
travel  as  manager  anil  to  support  his  company  on 
the  stage  unlil  1858,  w  lien  he  settled  as  a  lawyer  in 
St.  Louis,  and  soon  acquired  a  lucrative  practice. 
In  1861  lie  was  a  uicniber  of  the  Missouri  .state  conven- 
tion. In  this  ciinvcntion  he  was  an  uncompromising 
Union  man,  and  look  an  active  leadership  in  form- 
ing a  provisional  government  for  the  state.  As  an 
author  be  is  known  by  his  "  Theatrical  Apprentice- 
.ship"  (1845);  "Theatrical  Journey  Work"  (1854); 
and  an  "Autobiography"  (1808),  in  which  he  gives 
interesting  incidents  of  the  leading  actors  of  his  day 
and  time.^  He  died  in  St.  Louis  Apr.  20,  1869. 

FINDLEY,  'Williani,  member  of  congress,  was 
born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  about  1750.  His  parents 
removed  to  Penn.sylvania  just  before  the  revolution- 
ary war,  and,  at  the  outbreak,  he  enlisted  and  served 
uutil  its  close.  He  then  settled  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state,  and  entered  actively  into  the  political 
life  of  that  new  region.  He  was  sent  to  the  state 
legislature  and  to  the  slate  constitutional  convention, 
in'which,  with  Albert  Gallatin,  he  opposed  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  constitution,  on  the  ground  that 
it  favored  centralization.  In  1791  he  was  elected  to 
congress,  in  which  he  served  until  1799,  and  again 
elected  in  1803,  serving  until  1817.  As  a  congress- 
man he  was  distinguished  as  an  orator,  and  f(u-  his 
adherence  to  the  Jefferson  administration.  He  pub- 
lished a  "  Review  of  the  Funding  Syslem  "  in  1794, 
"History  of  the  Insurrection  of  Western  Penn.syl- 
vania" in  1790,  and  "  Observations,"  vindicating 
religions  liberty  against  S.  B.  AVylie,  and  a  number 
of  pamphlets.  He  died  in  Unity  Township,  W^cst- 
moreland  county.  Pa.,  Apr.  5,  1831. 

VALK,  Francis,  physician,  was  born  at  Flush- 
ing, L.  I.,  Oct.  38,  1845.  His  great-grandfather  came 
to  America  as  consul  from  Holland  previous  to  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  and  settled  in  Charleston.  S.  C. 
His  father  was  born  in  Charleston,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  and  sub- 
sequently served  as  assistant  surgeon  on  the  U.  S. 
frigate  Constellation.  He  finally  settled  at  Flushing, 
L.  I.,  as  practicing  physician,  tjecame  interested  in 
politics,  and  in  1856  was  elected  to  congress  from 
that  congressional  district.  He  was  surgeon  in  the 
3d  Maryland  regiment,  U.  S.  volunteers,  dining  the 
civil  war.      Francis  Valk  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
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his  father's  regiment,  iit  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 
At  tlie  close  of  the  war  lie  came  to  New  Yorli  city, 
wliere  he  was  for  teu  years  CDgaged  iu  tlie  drug 
l)usiiK'ss,  and  tlien,  entering  on  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, was  graduated  in  the  New  Yorli  Uniyersity 
Medical  School  in  1878,  Immediately  entering  on 
professional  practice,  he  gained  wide  reputation  as  a 
speci;ilist  in  diseases  of  llie  eye  and  ear,  and  has  been 
assistant  demonslialor  of  anatomy  and  assistant  to 
the  cliair  of  ophtlialniology  in  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity; yisiting  ophthalmologist  to  the  Randall's 
Islani'i  hospitals;  assistant  surgeon,  Manhattan  Eye 
and  Ear  Hospitid;  ophthalmologist  to  the  New  Y^ork 
l)is]iensiuy,  and  lecturer  on  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
ear  at  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Medical 
Siiciely,  Physicians'  ^Mutual  Aid  Association,  and 
New  'i'ork  .\thlelic  Cluli. 

COLTON,  Gardner  ftuincy,  denlisi,  author 
and  inyentor,  w.-is  born  at  Georgia,  Fninklin  Co., 
Vt.,  Feb.  7,  1814.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of 
George  Colton,  who  about  1044  came  from  Birming- 
ham, Eng. ,  and  settled  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  where 
until  his  death,  in  lti99,  he  was  a  leading  character. 
His  wife  was  Debor.ah  Gardner,  and  by  her  he  had 
fiye  sous,  one  of  whom,  Thomas 
Colton,  was  noted  as  an  Indian 
tighter,  and  the  family  so  es- 
tablished has  spread  throughout 
New  England.  Gardner  Q.  C(il- 
tou  received  a  rudimentary 
education  in  his  native  town, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was 
apprenliced  to  a  cliairni.aker  at 
St.  Albans.  While  working  at 
his  tradt:  lie  devoted  himself  to 
reading  and  stud}',  and  on  com- 
ing to  New  Y'ork,  in  1835,  was 
able  to  engage  in  jimrnalistic 
writing,  by  which  means  he 
presently  .saved  enough  lo  enter 
upon  the  study  of  medicine  in 
Hie  College  of  Pliysiciaiis  and 
Su]-i;eons  and  Ihe  odice  of 
I)r.\Vill;ird  Parker.  With  this 
d  iiiMin  his  career  as  a  le(;liirer 
on  chemical  and  electrical  topics,  his  favorile  being 
one  illustrating  the  effects  of  nilroiis  oxiile  gas^ 
wliich  it  is  saiiUii-st  suguesled  to  Dr.  Horace  Wells, 
of  Ilarl  lord,  Hie  idea  of  its  use  as  an  ana'stlielic  in 
denial  suiLiery.  Allliougli  this  (liscover\-  for  a  time 
excited  considerable  inlerest  in  denial  ciivles,  it  was 
later  almost  aliandoned,  to  be  fin.illv  reslored  by 
flollon  him.self,  in  liie  foundation  o'f  the  famous 
Colton  Dental  A.ssocialion  fif  New  York,  in  1803. 
By  Ibis  concern  alone,  it  is  estimated,  more  than 
l.niHI.dtHl  teeih  have  been  extracted  under  "laugh- 
iru;-  gas."  Among  oilier  acliievemenis  of  Colton's 
genius  w.'is  Ihe  invention  and  eonstru(;lion,  iu  1848, 
of  the  lirst  working  model  of  an  electrical  loco- 
motive, which,  although  jieifectly  successful,  was 
nevei-  jiatented  or  jiiit  to  practical' use.  During  the 
gold  exciteiuent  of  1849  he  removed  lo  California, 
■where  he  amassed  a  snug  fortune  in  the  jirac-lice  of 
inedieine,  and  was  in  IS.W  appoiiiled  liy  the  uover- 
nor  first  juslice  of  Ihe  peace  in  the  slale."  On  his  re- 
turn lo  the  East  he  ri'siiiiied  his  I<m-|  ore  tours,  and 
early  in  Ihe  civil  war  added  further  lo  his  means  and 
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war  maps.  He  was  tlieaulhorof  a  series  of  witty 
letters  on  European  I  ravel,  and  numerous  theoloirical 
monographs,  priiici|);dlv  controversial.  Dr.  Colton 
died  in  Pollerdaiu,  Holland,  Aug.  12,  189.^. 

DAVISON,  Darius,  naval  and  marine  arclii- 
tecl,  was  born  in  Ken.sselaer  counly,  N.  Y..  Sept.  20, 
1819.  He  is  descended  from  Eniiiish  ancestors,  who] 
coming  to  America  about    102(1,    sellled    originally 
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at  Cape  Cod.  Erastus  Davison,  who  was  a  sea- 
captain,  and  one  of  the  three  brothers  who  first 
came  to  this  country,  settled  at,  and  was  the  owner 
of  Norwich  landing.  His  grandniolher  was  a 
Mor.se,  a  cou.sin  of  Kev.  .ledediali  Morse,  father  of 
Prof.  S.  F.  B.  Morse.  His  father  was  a  soldier  iu 
the  war  of  1813.  Darius  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  the  public  schools,  and  at  a  very  early  age 
learned  the  trade  of  mason  and  builder,  being  en- 
gaged with  his  brolhers  from  1837  to  1840  in  the 
conslruction  of  Ihe  a(pieduct  for  the  .suiiplying  of 
the  cily  of  New  York  with  water.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  cast  his  first  vote  for  Gen.  William 
Henry  Harrison  bir  jiresident  of  the  United  States, 
and  has  been  a  consistent  follower  of  the  tenets  and 
doctrines  of  the  republican  pai'ly  ever  since.  He 
saw  the  tirst  boals  on  the  Erie  canal,  from  Buffalo 
to  Albany,  with  Lafayette  on  board.  He  also  .saw 
the  first  steam  locomotive  engine  thai  ran  from 
Schwiectady  to  Albany  iu  1840.  For  fifty  years  he 
devoted  his  libi  to  solving  the  ]irolilem  of  rapid 
transatlantic  travel,  during  which  time  he  has  per- 
fected and  introduced  many  imiiroveuients  in  naval 
engineering,  and  the  developuicnt  of  high  sjieed  in 
sea-going  vessels.  Theidans  u]H)n  which  allot  Hie 
latest  nicrchanlmen  and  warships  have  been  built, 
as  shown  by  his  own  |ilans  and  specifications,  have 
been  adopted  from  those  of  Mr.  Davison's.  He 
was  the  first  to  suggesi  the  "  aulomatic  brake,"  the 
"band  saw,"  and  the  inijirove- 
ment  in  the  maniifaclurc  of  coal 
gases,  which  lalter  —  allhough 
a  matter  that  called  lor  much 
expert  sliidy  by  the  leading  eii- 
gineei's  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica— was  only  solved  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a,  iilaiit  in  Providence, 
P.  I.,  by  i\lr.  |)a\'isoii,  at  a 
comparative  small  cosi,  but  on 
whidi,  previously,  some  !|20,- 
Ollfl.OOO  had  been  spent  in  ex- 
]ierinienliiig.  Jlr.  Davison  is 
an  enlirely  sel  f-eduealed  man. 
All  his  menial  I  raining  has  been 
aeeoinplishcd  by  the  sludy  of 
nature  alone,  and  liy  adopting 
Ihe  la\\s  of  naliire,  and  in  \\'ork- 
iiig  in  harmony  wilh  them  his 
bellej-  resiills  have  been  ob- 
lained.  Pre\ious  lo  Ihe  reljellion  he  projected 
a  vessel  70(1  I'eet  long,  Milh  waler-tight  couipart- 
jnenls — the  longest  vessel  at  thai  time  being  300 
feel  long — which  was  considered  a  veritable  marine 
iiKHisler.  In  bSOl  Iu;  received  fi'oin  New  Orleans 
coiumunications  recpiesling  s]>ccifications  of  his  ves- 
sel, which  he  had  designed  bir  Ihe  service  of  the 
Uniled  Slides  government;  but.  being  a  si  r(aig  Union 
niaii.  he  refuseil  lodoso.  The  bullous  Donderberg, 
wilh  her  projeeliuu-  |)iow.  followed  from  Mr.  Davi- 
son's jilans.  During  Ihe  rebellion  Ihe  Uniled  Stales 
naval  deparlnicait  aih'erti.sed  for  plans  for  war  ves- 
sels, and  Mr.  Davison  designed  Ihe  powei'fnl  ram 
Katahdin,  which  was  coiitraeled  for  by  the  goveni- 
meiit.  He  is  also  Ihe  originator  of  I  he  whale- back 
vessel,  either  for  cruisers  or  uierchauluH'ii.  His 
famous  model  of  a  blockade-runner  was  highly  and 
f:oinpliineiilarily  laidorsed  by  Admiiiil  banagiil,  lor 
Ihe  goveriimeiil.  All  the  raiii-iio\\'er  vessels  since 
biiill  have  been  coiisl  ru(;ted  on  the  )iriiici|iles  eslali- 
lislied  liy  j\Ir.  Davison.  His  lalesl  acconi|)lish- 
nienl,  however,  is  mie  I  hat  will  make  his  name  one 
of  hislory;  Ihe  designing  and  perleeling  of  plans 
and  s|.eeiliealions  for  a  mammolh  shi|i  1,000  feet 
long,  which,  il  is  ehiiined,  will  cross  Ihe  ocean  iu 
four  (hiys.  iiKiinlaiiiiiig-  a  s|ieed  of  liiiri\'  miles  an 
hour,  and  oyeii-oining  Ihe  disconiloiis  of  Ihe  steam- 
ers in  use. 
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PITCHER,  James  Robertson,  imdeiwritcr, 
was  bcini  at  Windliiiiii,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Mareli 
5,  ISi').  He  received  an  acatlemic  edueatiou  and 
began  Iiis  liu.siness  career  at  an  early  age,  lii.s  I'atlier 
having  died  in  1857.  At  eigliteen  years  of  age  lie 
was  acting  as  storekeeper,  bookkeeper  and  manager 
for  the  company  in  which  his  father's  estale  held  an 
interest.  His  manifold  duties  in  this  capacity  includ 
ed  the  measuring  for  the  tanneiv  of  the  hemlock  bark 
cut  each  year  from  over  3,000  aci-es  of  timber  in  the 
then  wild  reuions  of  Oneida 
county.  At  this  time  he  became 
interested  in  insurance  and  held 
agencies  for  various  life,  tire  and 
aceiilent  insurance  cianpanies. 
His  success  in  tliis  line  deter 
mined  him  even  then  to  organize 
/  'Jt^S  at   scaiie  time  ai:  insurance  com- 

S^^  ,"  "  pany   him.self.      At   twenty-one 

he  sold  his  interest  in  the  tan 
nery  and  went  to  New  Y'ork. 
His  early  business  ventures  there, 
first  as  salesman  forH.  B.  Clatlin 
i.tCo.,and  aftei-\vai-d  as  junior 
partner  in  a  clothing  manufactur- 
ing tirm.were  successful,  but  he 
bad  not  forgotten  liis  desire  to 
organize  an  insurance  company. 
He  believed  that  improvements 
in  the  methods  of  C(jnducting  ac- 
cident insurance  were  jios.sible, 
and  in  1877  he  founded  the  United  States  Mutual  Ac- 
cident A.ssociation.  From  the  smallest  of  begiimings 
the  association  has  grovv-n  until,  in  1890,  it"  has,  fu 
amcxmt  of  insurance  in  force,  become  the  greatest  of 
organizations  furnishing  accident  insurance.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  association  its  business  was  con- 
ducted by  JNIr.  Pitcher  personally.  He  was  secre- 
tary, clerical  force  and  office  boy.  But  Mr.  Pitcher 
was  ever  on  the  alert  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
insurance  offered,  and  the  association  grew  rapidly. 
Its  home  otHce  now  covers  over  11,000  feet  of  floor 
space,  and  more  than  100  clerks  are  kept  continually 
busy  attending  to  the  various  details  of  tiie  birsiuess. 
Mr.  Pitcher  is  best  known  as  the  originator  of  mu 
tual  accident  insurance,  and  as  the  mainspring  of 
the  association  he  has  founded;  but  bis  activities 
have  not  all  been  employed  in  this  direction.  He 
built  greenhouses  at  Short  Hills,  jST.  J.,  at  first  sim- 
ply to  gratify  his  love  of  flowers.  He  afterward 
turned  them  into  a  commercial  enterprise,  which  has 
grown  to  such  magnitude  that  to-day  he  has  forty 
greenhouses  fllled  with  orchids  and  choice  e.xotic 
plants.  Mr.  Pitcher  was  one  of  the  first  incorpora- 
tors and  directors  of  the  Mercantile  Benefit  Asscjcia 
tion.  He  is  the  treasurer  of  the  National  Mutual 
Building  and  Loan  Association  of  New  Yoi-k  city, 
and  is  engaged  in  a  numl)er  of  other  business  enter 
prises.  He  is  the  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Flori 
cultural  Society,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Man- 
hattan Club,  the  Jlerchanls'  Club,  and  a  number  of 
other  city  and  suburban  clul.)s.  Montview,  Mr. 
Pitcher's  residence,  is  situated  in  a  park  of  500  acres 
in  Short  Hills,  one  of  the  most  charming  suburljs  of 
New  Y'ork  city.  In  and  about  the  hou.se  everything 
proclaims  it  the  home  of  culture  and  refinement, 
while  the  evidences  of  fine  ta.ste  and  love  of  beauty 
are  everywhere  apparent.  In  person  Mr.  Pitcher  is 
tall,  erect,  with  a  quick,  elastic  step,  and  a  carriage 
that  testifies  to  fine  health.  In  manner  he  is  alert, 
uniformly  courteous,  with  a  personality  that  makes 
itself  felt  by  the  remotest  member  of  the  working 
force  in  each  of  the  .several  enterprises  in  which  he 
is  engaged.  Few  men  are  happier  iu  their  families 
than'  he  with  his  wife  and  five  children,  and  few 
men  of  his  age  have  scored  a  greater  success  in  the 
avenues  of  business. 


AMES,  Oakes,  manufacturer  and  congressman, 
was  born  at  Eastoii,  ]\Ia,ss.,  .Jan.  10,  1804,  the  eldest 
son  of  Oliver  and  Su.samia.  (Angier)  Ames.  After  re- 
ceiving a  common-school  education,  he  entered  his 
father's  W(jrksliop,  where  he  obtained  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  tlie  shovel  business.  He  was  a  lusty 
youth,  full  of  energy,  and  in  a  few  years  was  made 
overseer.  In  1844  his  father  turneffover  the  active 
duties  of  his  business  to  his  sons,  Oakes  and  Oliver; 
and  at  that  time  tliefinu  of  Oliver  Ames  ifc  Sons  began 
its  long  and  suceesst'al  career.  Soon  after,  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  C^alifornia  and 
Australia,  and  the  vast  increase  of 
railroad  building,  gave  a  wonder- 
ful impetus  to  their  business.  It 
grew  rapidly,  was  shrewdly  man- 
aged,and  passed  through  the  finan- 
cial erfsis  of  1857 without  damage. 
Oakes  Ames  was  elected  councihjr 
fr(jm  the  Bi'istol  district  in  18(J0, 
and  was  one  of  War-Govern(.)r 
Andrews's  mo.st  esteemed  advisers. 
But  the  people  of  the  second  dis- 
trict wanted  him  at  Washington. 
He  was  elected  bj'  a  large  maj(.ir- 
ity  to  the  thirty-eighth  congress, 
and  continued  to  represent  his  dis- 
trict for  ten  years,  during  which 
he  was  an  active  and  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  committees  on  manu- 
factures, the  Pacific  R;ulroad,  rev- 
olutionary claims,  and  roads  and  canals.  He  was 
also  a  warm  friend  of  President  Lincoln,  whose 
j)ersonal  confidence  he  enjoyed.  As  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  railroads  he  became  interested  in 
the  govei'nment  project  of  building  a  higlmay  across 
the  continent.  In  1864,  after  others  had  failed, 
President  Lincoln  and  other  prominent  men  looked 
to  Mr.  Ames  as  the  man  to  ])ut  through  this  great 
undertaking,  and  urged  him  to  do  it.  It  was  just 
the  work  "the  broad-shouldered  Ames,"  as  Lin- 
coln called  him,  was  capable  of  doing.  After 
weighing  the  matter  for  nearly  a  year,  he  decided 
to  build  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  He  acted 
with  tremendous  energy  and  decision.  He  put 
$1,000,000  of  his  own  fortune  into  this  enterprise, 
and  pledged  all  the  remainder  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  urged  his  friends  everywhere,  in  and  out  of  con- 
gress, to  join  him.  Great  obstacles  were  overcome.and 
May  10,  1869,  the  Pacific  railroad  was  complete.  It 
is  a  more  enduring  monument  to  its  builder  than  the 
solid  rock  which  honors  his  memory  at  Sherman, 
Wyo.  Then  came  the  Credit  Mobilier  agitation. 
A  hue  and  cry  was  raised  against  this  man  of  gigantic 
achievements  and  sterling  integrity,  and  he  was 
hounded  to  the  death.  C(aigress  weakly  yielded  to 
popular  clamor,  and  condemned  him  for  "seeking 
to  procure  congressional  attention  to  the  affairs  of  a 
corporation  in  wdiicli  he  was  interested."  But  the 
better  .sense  of  the  people  has  since  asserted  itself. 
In  Jlay,  1883,  the  legislature  of  Jlassachusetts  passed 
the  following:  "Resolved,  in  view  of  the  great  ser- 
vices of  Oakes  Ames,  ]-epresentalive  from  the  Jlas- 
sachusetts  second  congressional  district  for  ten  years 
ending  March  4,  1873,  in  achieving  the  cou.strucliou 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railioad,  the  most  vital  contri- 
bution to  the  integrity  and  growth  of  the  National 
Union  since  the  war:  in  view  of  his  unflinching 
truthfulness  and  honesty,  which  refused  to  suppress, 
in  his  own  or  any  other  interest,  any  fact,  and  so 
made  him  the  victim  of  an  intense  and  misdirected 
public  excitement,  and  subjected  him  to  a  vote  of 
censure  by  the  forty -second  congress  at  the  close  of 
its  .session;  and  in  view  of  the  later  deliberate  jjub- 
lic  sentiment,  wdiich,  upon  a  review  of  all  the  facts, 
holds  him  in  an  esteem  irreconcilal)le  with  his  con- 
demnation, and  which,  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
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try,  reeO!:;]iizes  the  value  and  patriotism  of  hia 
acliievemeiit,  anil  his  innocence  of  corrupt  motive 
or  conduct.  Therefore,  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts liereliv  expresses  its  gratitude  for  his  worli 
and  its  faith  in  his  integrity  of  pur]iose  and  char- 
acter, and  asks  for  like  recognition  thereof  on  the 
part  of  the  national  congress."  Mr.  Ames  was  a 
man  of  great  kindness  of  heart,  and  his  charities, 
which  included  a  gift  of  $50,000  to  the  children  of 
North  Easton,  were  almost  numberless.  He  was 
married  on  Nov.  29,  1S27,  to  Eveline  0.  Gilmore,  of 
Easton,  who  died  July  20,  1SS2,  and  had  five  chil- 
dren: Oakes  A.  (below),  Oliver  (q.v.),  who  was 
governor  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  Frank  M., 
Henry  G.  ami  Susan  E.  Ames.  Oakes  Ames  died 
from  an  attack  of  pneumonia  and  paralysis,  Mav  S, 
1S7:-;. 

AMES,  Oakes  Angier,  manufacturer,  son  of 
Oakes  and  Evefiue  0.  (Gilmore)  Ames,  was  born 
at  North  Easton,  Mass.,  Apr.  1.5,  1S29.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town, 
at  Fruit  Hill  Classical  Institute,  near  Providence, 
E.  I.,  ami  at  Leicester  Academy,  Leicester,  Mass. 
On  leaving  school  he  went  into  his  father  's  shops 
to  learn  the  shovel  business,  and  in  IS56  with  his 
brother,  Oliver  Ames,  and  cousin,  Fred.  L.  Ames, 
was  taken  into  the  firm  of  Oliver  Ames  &  Sons. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Oakes  Ames,  in  1S73,  the 
lirni  of  01i\'er  Ames  iS:  Sons  was  formed  into  a 
corporation  with  Olivei'  Ani"s,  Jr.,  as  president  of 
the  corporation.  In  1.S77  Oliver  Ames  died,  and 
Oakes  Angier  Ames  succeeded  him  as  president. 
He  was  a  shrewd,  conservative  business  man,  and 
for  many  years  gave  close  scrutiny  to  every  detail 
of  the  great  establishment  which  employed  about 
500  men  and  turned  out  250,000  shovels  per  year. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Easton,  and  several  other  banks;  and  a  trustee  of 
the  Taunton  Lunatic  Hospital.  He  was  at  first  a 
strong  Whig,  but  later  became  a  Republican.  Jidy 
19,  1855,  he  was  married  to  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Judge  Hobart,  of  East  Bridgewater.  They  had 
four  children:  two  sons,  Hobart  and  Winthrop, 
the  latter  (q.v.)  notable  in  the  dramatic  world; 
and  two  daughters,  Katharine  H.,  who  married 
Pliilip  L.  Spalding  of  Boston,  and  Mrs.  Richard 
H.  Hart.  Oakes  Angier  Ames  dieil  at  North  Eas- 
ton,  Mass.,  Sept.   19,   1S99. 

FOSTER,  Abiel,  statesman,  was  born  in  An- 
dover,  Mass.,  Aug.  8,  1735,  sou  of  Asa  and  Eliza- 
beth (Abbott)  Foster;  grandson  of  William; 
great-grandson  of  William,  and  great-great-grand- 
son of  Reginahl  Foster,  who  came  over  from  Eng- 
land about  lO.'iS  and  settled  in  Ipswich,  Mass.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1756,  and 
after  studying  theology  was  ordained  jiastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Canterbury,  N.  H., 
in  1760.  For  some  reason  his  preaching  was  not 
acceptable  to  members  of  his  congregation,  and  in 
1779  he  was  dismissed;  but  what  was  a  loss  to  the 
church  w.-is  a  gain  to  the  state.  He  was  one  of 
the  best-educated  men  of  his  time,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  public  affairs  enabled  him  to  step  from  the 
jiuipit  to  the  forum  and  take  his  place  as  a  lead- 
er of  people  in  a  larger  field.  He  was  sent  immedi- 
ately as  a  representative  to  the  general  court,  serv- 
ing as  such  in  1779,  1781  and  1782.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  continental  congress  in  1783-84. 
He  was  present  in  Annapolis  when  Washington  re- 
signed his  commission  in  December,  1783,,  and  is 
shown  in  Trumbull 's  famous  painting  of  that  event. 
For  the  next  five  years  he  was  occupied  as  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  state  court  of  common  pleas, 
and  was  then  elected  to  the  first  national  congress. 
He    also    served    in    the    4th,    5th,    6th    and"   7th 


congresses  (1795-1803),  retiring  finally  because  of 
ill  health.  He  was  in  the  service  of  his  state  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  his  fellow  citizens  to  a  marked  degree.  Abiel 
Foster  was  twice  married,  first,  May  15,  1761,  to 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Gen.  Joseph  Badger  of  Gil- 
manton,  N.  H. ;  she  died  seven  years  later,  leav- 
ing four  children:  Hannah,  who  married  Lieut. 
Moses  Cogswell;  William;  James,  and  Sarah,  who 
married  a  Mr.  Tilton.  He  was  married,  second, 
Oct.  11,  1769,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Rogers  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  by  whom  ho  had  five 
children:  Martha,  who  married  .Jeremiah  Clough, 
Jr.;  Abiel;  Mary,  who  married  Henry  Gerrish,  Jr.; 
Elizabeth,  who  married  Enoch  Gerrish,  and  Nancy, 
who  married  .Inlm  Greenough.  He  died  in  Canter- 
bury, N.   H.,  Feb.  6,   1806. 

FORT,  Tomlinson,  j)hysician  and  congressman, 
was  born  in  Warren  county,  Ga.  July  14,  1787,  of 
lOnglish  stock.  His  father,  Arthur  Fort,  removed 
to  Georgia  before  the  revolution,  and  was  a  soldier, 
legislator  and  member  of  the  committee  of  safety 
to  whom  the  state  government  was  entrusted  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  was  instrumental  in  changing  old 
English  law  into  the  present  admirable  system. 
Tomlinson  was  educateil  at  home  and  was  gradu- 
ated M.D.  at  the  Medical  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, under  the  famous  Dr.  Rush.  He  settled  in 
Milledgeville,  Ga.,  acquired  an  extensive  practice 
and  became  one  of  the  foremost  physicians  of  the 
state.  He  raised  and  commanded  a  company  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  was  wounded  in  the  knee,  an  in- 
jury from  which  he  always  suffered.  He  served 
for  twelve  years  in  the  state  legislature,  was  elect- 
ed to  the  national  congress  in  1826,  edited  the 
"Federal  Hnion "  paper  for  several  years,  was 
some  time  president  of  the  Central  Bank  of 
Georgia,  was  twelve  years  a  trustee  of  the  State 
University,  and  in  1849  published  a  valuable  700- 
page  book,  called  "Fort's  Medical  Practice."  Dr. 
Fort  was  an  able  physician,  and  led  his  pirofession 
both  as  a  medical  author  and  practitioner.  He  was 
a  statesman,  and  but  for  his  voluntary  retirement 
from  public  life  after  a  brilliant  term  in  congress, 
to  devote  hia  time  and  abilities  to  medicine,  he 
could  have  had  any  public  trust  or  honor.  He  was 
a  friend  of  .John  C.  Calhoun,  though  opposing  his 
nidlification  views  and  discussing  the  matter  with 
liiin  in  a  long  correspondence  destroyed  at  Mil- 
ledgeville during  Sherman 's  march  through 
Georgia.  Dr.  Fort  was  a  reformer  and  philan- 
thropist. He  attacked  all  the  old  errors  of  physic, 
like  lavish  blood-letting  and  other  entrenched 
brutalities.  He  once  braved  mob  violence  to  at- 
tend Gov.  Clark's  son,  who  waa  ill  with  smallpox, 
for  which  he  received  puldic  thanks  and  a  service 
of  silver  plate.  He  was  an  intense  democrat  of 
the  Andrew  Jackson  school,  a  strong  speaker  and 
writer,  a  sagacious  business  man,  and  had  a  blend- 
eil  dignity  an,!  magnetism  that  inspireil  love  and 
respect.  He  was  married,  in  1824,  to  Martha  Lowe 
Fannin,  of  a  distinguished  Southern  family.  Chil- 
dren: Mrs.  .hilius  L.  Brown,  Mrs.  H.  0.'  Milton, 
Miss  Kate  H.  Fort,  Tomlinson  Fort,  Esq.,  and 
(iapt.  John  I>.  Fort.  Ho  died  at  Milledgeville, 
Ga.,  May  17,  1859. 

BACON.  Francis,  maniifacturer,  was  born  in 
New  York  city,  Jan.  22,  18:!1,  son  of  George  and 
Nancy  (Skinner)  Bacon,  grandson  of  Richard  and 
Anna  (Fosdick)  Bacon,  great-grandson  of  Zacheus 
and  Mercy  (Hubbard)  Bacon  and  a  dese.endant  of 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  a  native  of  England,  who  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Connecticut,  and  acted 
a:i  magistrate  at  New  Haven  in  1661.  Francis 
Bacon  was  educated  in  private  schools,  and  began 
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business  in  the  employ  of  his  father,  who  succeeded 
the-  first  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  pianos  in 
this  country.  The  business  was  founded  in  1789 
by  John  .Jacob  Astor,  who  imported  the  first 
English  pianofortis  from  Loudon.  In  1802 
Astor  was  succeeded  by  John  and  Michael  Paff, 
who  were  in  turn  succeeded,  in  1815,  by  Will- 
iam DuBois.  The  firm  became  DuBois  &  Bacon  in 
1836  and  Bacon  &  Raven  in  1841.  Mr.  Bacon  Ije- 
came  a  member  in  1854  and  after  the  death  of  his 
father  the  following  year  the  name  was  changed 
to  Raven  and  Bacon.  It  became  Bacon  &  Karr  in 
1871,  and  Francis  Bacon  in  1880.  From  his  first 
connection  with  the  business  he  maintained  the 
high  standard  established  by  his  predecessors,  and 
never  attempted  to  compete  with  low-priced  instru- 
ments. The  manufacturing  of  pianos  began  in 
1820  when  William  DuBois,  the  successor  of  the 
Paffs,  made  a  contract  with  two  Englishmen  for  ten 
years,  and  DuBois  &  Bacon  became  the  first  piano 
manufacturers  in  this  country  (1836).  When  he 
died  the  firm  was  making  upright  pianos,  grand 
pianos,  player  pianos,  pdaj'er  grands,  an  electric 
player  piano  and  the  Auto  de  Luxe  Welte  Mignon 
player,  which  are  supplied  to  the  United  States 
market  and  exported  to  South  America,  South 
Africa  and  Australia.  The  International  Exhibi- 
tion at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1876,  awarded  the 
"highest  medal  (bronze)  and  diploma  to  Bacon 
&  Karr 's  pianos  for  their  strength  and  evenness 
of  tone,  pleasant  touch  and  smooth  finish. ' '  After 
Mr.  Bacon  's  death  the  company  was  incorporated 
with  his  son,  William  P.  H.  Bacon,  as  presi- 
dent, but  later  it  went  into  bankruptcy  and  was 
taken  over  by  another  company.  Francis  Bacon 
in  his  early  days  became  imbued  with  the  mili- 
tary spirit  and  served  seven  years  in  the  7th 
regiment,  N.  Y.  S.  M.,  having  joined  in  1849,  just 
after  the  Astor  Place  riot.  He  was  for  many 
vears  an  officer  and  active  worker  in  the  Reformed 
"(Dutch)  church.  He  was  married  Oct.  12,  1859, 
to  Anna,  daughter  of  Will  P.  Hawes,  whose  grand- 
father, Peter  Hawes,  organized  the  first  band  of 
minutemen  in  Massachusetts,  and  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  and  was 
second  lieutenant  in  the  "Massachusetts  Line." 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bacon  had  six  children,  William  P. 
H.  Bacon,  mentioned  above,  and  George,  Francis 
Morris,  Mary  Rosalie  and  Anna  Fosdick  Bacon. 
He  died  in  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20,  1905. 

SHEKWOOD,  Katherine  Margaret  Brown- 
lee,  journalist  and  author,  was  born  in  Poland, 
Mahoning  Co.,  O.,  Sept.  24,  1841,  daughter  of 
.James  and  Rebecca  (-Mullen)  Brownlee,  of  Scot- 
tish ancestry.  .Judge  Brownlee,  her  father,  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  and  came  to  America  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  1828.  He  settled  at  Poland,  0., 
and  twenty  years  after  was  associate  judge,  serv- 
ing with  Benjamin  F.  Wade.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  civil  war.  The  daughter  was  educated 
at  the  Poland  (0.)  Union  Seminary,  one  of  the 
first  educational  institutions  in  Ohio,  and  while 
still  a  student  was  married  (Sept.  1,  1859),  to 
Isaac  E.  Sherwood  (q.v.)  As  the  wife  of  a 
newspaper  man  she  found  a  fertile  field  for  her 
literary  ability.  For  ten  years  she  edited  the 
Toledo  "Journal";  she  also  edited  a  page  in 
the  "National  Tribune,"  the  ofdcial  publication 
of  the  National  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  for 
twenty  years,  and  contributed  political  satires  to 
the  New  York  "Sun."  During  her  husband's 
career  in  congress  she  was  Washington  corres- 
pondent for  a  newspaper  syndicate  and  wrote 
European  letters  for  the  American  Press  Associa- 
tion.    She  contributed  both  prose  and  verse  to  the 


leading  magazines.  The  best  of  her  poems,  many 
of  which  are  on  patriotic  subjects  and  deal  with 
incidents  in  the  civil  war,  have  been  published 
in  two  volumes  entitled  ' '  Camp  Fire  and 
Memorial  Poems"  (1885)  and  "Dreams  of  the 
Ages,  a  Poem  of  Columbia"  (189o)-  She  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  a  number  of  aux- 
iliary societies  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
throughout  the  West.  These  and  a  number  of 
New  England  societies  were  united  in  1883  to 
form  the  Woman's  Relief  Corpjs.  She  was  or- 
ganizing secretary  of  the  National  Corpis,  and  was 
the  first  national  senior  vice-president.  An  ardent 
advocate  of  women 's  suffrage,  she  assisted  di^ 
rectly  or  indirectly  for  many  years  in  furthering 
the  work  of  the  local  state  and  national  associa- 
tions for  the  development  or  relief  of  women,  and 
for  years  was  a  recognized  leader  among  thje 
clubwomen  of  Toledo  and  the  state  of  Ohio. 
She  was  president  of  the  Wcmien  's  Educational 
Club  and  the  Toledo  Memorial  Association.  She 
organized  and  conducted  for  ten  years  the  Toledo 
Center  University  Extension  Society,  of  which 
she  was  secretary,  and  was  honorary  president  of 
the  Ohio  Newsjiaper  Women 's  Association.  She 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  16,   1914. 

SMITH,  James  Lewis,  physician,  was  born 
in  Spafford,  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15,  1827, 
son  of  Lewis  and  Chloe  (Benson)  Smith,  and 
brother  of  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  a  surgeon.  His 
father  was  at  one  time  sheriff  of  Onondaga  county, 
and  a  member  of  the  assembly  in  1829,  during  the 
"Anti-Masonic"  excitement.  His  first  American 
ancestor,  John  Smith,  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  New  Haven  colony,  a  contemporary  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Davenport.  Dr.  Smith  was  graduated 
at  Yale  college  in  1849,  being  a  classmate  of 
Timothy  Dwight,  afterward  president  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  study  of  botany,  in  which  he  had 
indulged  before  entering  college,  led  to  his  fol- 
lowing the  profession  of  medicine,  and  he  studied 
at  diiferent  times  with  Dr.  Caleb  Green,  of  Homer, 
Drs.  Goodyear  and  Hyde  of  Cortlandt,  N.  Y.,  and 
Dr.  Austin  Flint  of  New  York,  supplementing 
tliese  stuilies  with  a  course  of  lectures  in  the 
Buffalo  Medical  School.  Through  the  influence 
of  Dr.  Flint,  he  was  appointed  interne  at  the 
hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  served  for  one  year,  previous  to  his 
graduation  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  New  York  city  in  1853.  He  made  a 
specialty  of  diseases  of  children,  and  was  the 
author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Infancy 
and  Children"  (18 — ),  which  ran  through  many 
editions  and  was  translated  into  several  foreign 
languages.  He  was  connected  with  the  North- 
western Dispensary  for  ten  years,  was  curator  and 
consulting  physician  of  the  Nursery  and  Child's 
Hospital  and  was  visiting  physician  at  the  New 
York  Infant  Asylum,  New  York  Foundling  Asylum 
and  Charity  Ho.spital.  He  was  consulting  physician 
to  the  Infants  Hospital  on  Randall's  Island.  Upon 
the  death  of  Dr.  George  T.  Elliott,  he  succeeded 
him  as  clinical  professor  of  diseases  of  children 
at  Bcllevue  Ho,s[iital  Medical  College.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  second  president  of  the 
Pediatric  Society;  was  president  of  the  Pediatric 
section  of  the  Ninth  International  Medical  Con- 
gress in  1887 ;  and  was  a  collaborator  in  compil- 
ing ' '  The  Archives  of  Pediatrics, ' '  a  periodical 
devoted  to  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Acadeniv  of 
Medicine,  New  York  Pathological  Society,  New  York 
Medical  Association,  and  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation.   He  died  in  New  York  city,  June  19,  1897- 
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PETTIGEEW,  Richard  Franklin,  V.  S.  sena- 
tor, was  born  at  Ludlow,  \'t.,  July  2:!,  1848,  son  of 
Andrew  and  Hannah  B.  (Sawtell)  Pettigrew,  of 
New  England  descent.  Several  of  his  ancestors 
fought  in  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  wars. 
His  father  was  a  fervent  abolitionist,  and  was  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  the  "underground  railroad" 
that  helped  negroes  escaping  from  slavery. 
Young  Pettigrew  was  reared  on  his  father's  farm 
in  Eock  county.  Wis.,  and  entered  Beloit  College, 
but  left  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  father  in 
November,  1867,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm.  He 
taught  school  for  a  year  and  studied  law  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  in  the  law  office  of 
John  C.  'Spooner  (afterwards  U.  S.  senator)  at 
Madison.  In  1869  he  went  to  Dakota  territory  to 
help  survey  the  public  lands  in  what  is  now  Lake 
and  Moody  counties,  and  quickly  learning  to  run 
the  compass,  became  a  competent  surveyor.  He 
filed  a  homestead  claim  at  Sioux  Falls,  originally 
Fort  Dakota,  and  after  another  term  at  the  uni- 
versity in  JIadison,  he  settled  permanently  in 
Sioux  Falls,  in  1870,  where  he  built  the  first  frame 
building,  and  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  de- 
veloping that  town  and  making  it  the  flourishing 
city  that  it  is  today.  It  was  through  his  influence 
that  the  public  institutions  now  at  Sioux  Falls 
were  located  there,  and  that  various  lines  of  rail- 
roads were  run  tlirough  it;  lie  built  the  Sioux  Falls 
street-car  line  and  the  Sioux  Falls  Terminal,  a 
belt-line  connecting  all  the  railroadfi  entering  that 
city;  organized  the  Sioux  Palls  Woolen  Works  Co. 
in  1882,  and  later  established  the  Sioux  Falls 
Stock  Yard  Co.  Meanwhile  he  was  building  up  a 
good  law  practice  and  became  interested  in  lotfal 
politics.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in 
1S72,  liut  his  seat  was  successfully  contested.  He 
decided  to  remain  in.  Yankton,  then  the  capital 
of    the    territory,    and    while     there     he    secured 

the   passage  of  a   bill  to   create  M ly  and   Lake 

counties  out  of  what  was  then  Minnehaha  and 
Brookings  counties;  he  nameil  the  counties  of  Lake 
and  Moody ;  secured  the  county  seat  of  Moody 
county  on  his  brother's  homestead,  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  present  city  of  Flandreau.  He  sat 
in  the  territorial  legislature  during  1874-80,  in 
the  latter  year  being  elected  to  the  TTnited  States 
congress.  For  a  number  of  years  he  had  advocated 
dividing  Dakota  territory  into  two  states,  and  he 
now  introduced  a  bill  to  that  effect  in  congress  in 
1881.  He  urged  the  measure  as  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convehtion  two  years  later,  and  iB 
the  legislature  of  1884  he  secured  the  passage  of  a 
memorial  to  congress  proposing  such  a  division. 
The  two  states,  North  and  South  Dakota,  were 
admitted  to  the  Union,  18S9.  The  first  state 
legislature  of  South  Dakota  elected  Mr.  Pettigrew 
to  the  United  .States  senate,  and  he  was  reelected 
in  1804  as  a  lirplilican.  Probably  his  most  im- 
portant service  to  the  nation  was  in  securing 
legislation  fireserving  from  sale  the  great  forest 
lands,  and  he  is  known  as  the  father  of  the  forestry 
law  of  the  Uniti-d  States.  He  made  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  problems  affecting  the  new 
science  of  forestry,  studying  Napoleon's  method 
for  administering  the  forests  of  France,  the 
English  policy  with  regard  to  the  forests  in  India 
and  the  Austrian  government's  methods  of  caring 
for  its  forests.  A  certain  bill  having  passed  the 
house  in  1891  to  repeal  the  timber  Vulture  law. 
Sen.  Pettigrew,  with  Charles  D.  Walcott  of  the 
United  States  geological  survey,  prejiared  the  fol- 
lowing amendnient:'  "That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  may  from  time  to  time,  set  apart  and 
reserve,   in   any    state   or   territory,   pubUe   lands 


bearing  forests  in  any  part  of  the  public  lands, 
wholly  or  in  piart  covered  with  timber  or  under- 
growth, whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as  a 
public  reservation ;  and  the  President  shaD,  by 
public  proclamation,  declare  the  establishment  of 
such  reservation  and  the  limits  thereof, ' '  and 
secured  its  adoption.  As  a  result  of  this  enactment 
over  150,000,000  acres  of  forests  have  been  re- 
served from  sale,  and  are  now  being  administered 
by  the  United  States  government.  Sen,  Pettigrew 
was  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the  single  tax, 
and  opposed  the  private  ownership  of  land.  He 
therefore  introduced  other  bills  in  the  senate  pro- 
posing to  withdraw  the  remaining  public  domain 
from  sale,  including  all  of  the  mineral,  agricultural 
and  stone  lands  and  all  water  power,  which  were 
to  be  forever  held  as  the  common  property  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  He  advocated  the 
government  ownership  of  railroad  and  telegraph 
lines  and  their  operation  for  service  and  not  for 
profit,  having  prepared  bills  providi7ig  for  a 
method  of  acquiring  and  operating  both  the  rail- 
road and  telegraph  lines  as  public  utilities.  He 
held  the  conviction  that  the  rights  of  man  are 
superior  to  the  rights  of  pro)ierty,  and  on  many 
occasions  he  urged  that  congress  legislate  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  people  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  rights  of  property.  During  his 
second  term  Sen.  Pettigrew  found  himself  alien- 
ated from  the  Kepublican  party,  which  he  had 
served  from  the  beginning  of  his  p)rofessional 
career.  He  not  only  dilfered  from  his  associates 
on  the  monetary  question,  but  was  opposed  to  the 
imperialistic  tendency  of  the  party,  and  believed  it 
had  abandoned  the  doctrine  that  governments  de- 
rive their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. He  did  not  favor  the  annexation  of  the 
Hawaiian  islands,  and  was  the  leader  of  the  senate 
in  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  the  Philippine 
islands.  On  account  of  these  views  and  his  criti- 
cism of  the  Republican  party's  methods  of  raising 
campaign  funds,  he  was  defeated  for  re-election  in 
the  campiaign  of  1900.  Joining  the  ranks  of  the 
Democrats  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  St.  Louis 
convention  which  nominated  Alton  B.  Parker  in 
1904,  and  to  the  Denver  convention  four  years 
later,  which  nominated  Bryan,  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  on  platform  and  as  chairman  of 
sub-committee  on  the  tariff  and  chairman  of  the 
the  committee  in  relation  to  the  Pliilippine  islands. 
After  the  Baltimore  convention  which  nominated 
Woodrow  Wilson,  he  left  the  Democratic  party 
also,  believing  that  it  was  as  firmly  in  alliance 
with  the  trust  and  railroad  interests  as  was  the 
Republican  pjartv.  lie  was  married  at  Evansville, 
Wis.,  Feb.  27,  "1879,  to  Bessie  V.,  daughter  of 
John  Pittar  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  has  two  sons: 
Franklin  S.  and  Arthur  L.  Pettigrew. 

RAGAN,  Willis  Eugene,  merchant,  was  born 
near  Albany,  Lexington  co.,  Ga.,  Jan.  12,  18.52, 
son  of  Moses  E.  and  ^lartlia  C.  (Newsome) 
Ragan  and  grandson  of  David  Ragan,  of  Irish 
descent.  He  received  an  academic  education 
wdiich  was  supplemented  by  a  business  course  in 
the  Bryant  &  Stratton  college  in  Baltimore,  Md. 
He  made  a  specialty  of  mathematics,  ami  early 
showed  skill  in  trading,  the  line  of  business  in 
which  he  made  his  most  marked  successi's.  En- 
tering the  employ  of  M.  C.  &  J,  T.  Kiser  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1870,  his  earnestness  and  ability 
won  rapiil  advancement,  until  in  1S78  he  became 
a  member  of  what  was  the  largest  wholesale  dry- 
goods  house  in  tlie  South,  his  department  being 
the  care  of  the  finances  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Ragan 
was  the  moving  spirit  in  organizing  the  Brosius 
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Sewing  Machine  Motor  Co.,  with  a  capital  of 
$500,000,  and  was  a  director  of  the  Atlanta  and 
Florida  Railroad  Co.,  vice-]iresiileut  of  the  con- 
struction company  which  built  the  roail,  and 
president  of  the  Southern  Railway  Equipment  Co., 
which  was  organized  by  him  to  furnish  cars  to 
railroads  on  lease.  He  was  married  in  1SS2,  to 
Anna  Jackson  of  New  Orleans,  and  had  three 
sons. 

WILKINSON,  John,  merchant,  was  bom  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  14,  1840,  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  Lawrence  Wilkinson,  wlio  came  over  to 
the  American  colonies  in  1645  and  settled  in 
Rhode  Island  with  Roger  Williams.  His  great- 
grandfather, Capt.  Daniel  Wilkinson,  commanded 
a  company  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  his 
grandfather,  .John  Wilkinson,  served  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war  and  was  taken  prisoner  ami  confined 
on  the  prison  ship  Jersey  in  New  York  harbor. 
John  Wilkinson  was  educated  in  private  and  pub- 
lic schools  of  Syracuse  and  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Removing  to  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  in  1S61,  he  studied  law  while  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  Indian  dejiartment 
of  the  United  States  government,  and  upon  being- 
admitted  to  the  bar  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  1862.  The  death  of  his  father  re- 
called him  to  Syracuse.  After  making  an  ex- 
tended European  tour  he  settled  in  Chicago,  111., 
in  1S68,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  John  J. 
Parkhurst  in  the  iron  business.  The  firm  of 
Parkhurst  &  Wilkinson,  dealing  in  iron,  heavy 
hardware,  wagon  and  carriagei  material,  grew 
steadily  and  rapidly  until  it  became  one  of  the 
largest  mercantile  concerns  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  In  1872  Mr.  Wilkinson  organized 
the  .John  Wilkinson  Co.,  dealci'S  in  sporting  goods 
and  supplies,  tools  and  machinery  for  wood  carv- 
ing and  scroll-sawing.  Su))sequently  jihoto- 
graphie  materials  and  supplies  became  a  leading 
feature  of  the  business.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  books  on  manual  training,  written  under 
the  pen-name  of  ' '  Arthur  Hope. ' '  He  served  for 
a  numlier  of  years  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Chicago  Athenaeum,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
leading  literary  and  social  clubs  of  that  city.  He 
was  married  and  had  a  number  of  children,  four 
of  whom  survived:  John,  Arthur  Ware,  Frank 
and  Hilda  Wilkinson.  He  died  in  Rogers  Park, 
Chicago,  Sept.  24,  1919.     (Portrait  opp.  p.  200.) 

HERRELL,  John  Eli,  manufacturer  and  finan- 
cier, was  born  in  Loudoun  county,  Va.,  July  26, 
1830,  the  son  of  John  and  Phebe  Herrell.  He  re- 
ceived a  common  school  education,  and  worked 
on  a  farm  until  the  age  of  twenty,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Washington,  D.  C.  with  a  capital  of  $100, 
and  there  learned  the  trade  of  bricklayer.  He  soon 
became  a  master  workman,  and  in  1861  was  ap 
pointed  to  supervise  the  brickwoi'k  in  the  navy 
yard  in  that  city.  Ten  years  later  he  resigned,  and 
began  the  manufacture  of  brick  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington  which  he  carried  on  under  the  firm 
name  of  .John  E.  Herrell  &  Co.  In  1865  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  city  council  from 
his  ward,  but  declined  reelection.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Columbian  Bank,  of  which  he  was 
a  director,  in  1886,  and  he  was  a  director  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic,  the  American  Trust  Co.,  the 
People's  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  the  Eastern  Building 
and  Loan  Co.,  Capital  City  Investment  Co.,  the 
Traders'  and  Citizens'  Bank,  the  National  Capital 
Bank,  being  an  organizer  and  first  president 
of  the  last  until  his  death.  He  retired  from 
the  brick  business  in  1898,  and  devoted  all  his 
energies   to    the    various    institutions   with    which 


he  was  connected.  In  1905  he  organized  the 
East  Washington  Savings  Bank,  with  himself 
as  president,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
death.  He  was  married  in  August,  1851,  to  Hen- 
rietta Q.,  daughter  of  George  Mabony,  of  George- 
town, D.  C. ;  of  their  seven  children  only  one  sur- 
vives: Phebe  Ellen,  who  married  MarccUus  Cole, 
of  Washington.  He  died  in  Washington,  D  C 
March  28,  1909.     (Portrait  oiiposite  p.  201.) 

LAWRENCE,  George  Newbold,  ornithologist, 
was  born  in  New  York  city  Oct.  20,  ISOfi,  the  son 
of  .John  Burling  and  Hannah  (Newbold)  Law- 
rence, and  fifth  in  descent  f}'om  John  Lawrence, 
the  American  ancestor,  who  came  from  England  in 
16.'5  to  the  Plymouth  colony,  removing  thence  to 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  and  later  to  Long  Island,  where 
he  became, one  of  the  patentees  of  Hempstead,  and 
later  of  Flushing,  L.  I.  He  afterward  removed 
to  New  Amsterdam,  was  one  of  the  first  aldermen 
on  its  incorporation  by  the  English,  under  the 
name  of  New  York  and  became  mayor  of  the  city 
in  1672.  He  was  a  member  of  the  governor's 
council  from  1674  to  1698.  The  widow  married 
Philip  Carteret,  governor  of  New  Jersey.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  in  private 
schools,  and  afterward  became  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  drug  business.  He  succeciled  his 
father  in  the  jobbing  trade,  and  entered  largely 
into  the  importing  drug  business.  He  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  the  Nes- 
tor of  American  ornithologists,  in  1841,  and  this 
acquaintance,  which  developed  into  a  lasting  in- 
timacy stimulated  Mr.  Lawrence  to  the  scientific 
study  of  birds.  In  1862  he  retired  from  business 
and  devoted  himself  to  ornithology.  Birds  had 
interested  him  from  his  earliest  childhood,  and  he 
had  devoted  consideralile  time  to  the  study  of 
their  movements  and  habits.  In  1842  he  wrote  on 
the  birds  of  Long  Island,  and  in  1846  his  contri- 
butions to  ornithology  began  to  be  published  in 
scientific  journals.  He  was  a  neighbor  and  friend 
of  .John  .James  Audubon,  ami  a  friend  of  the  lead- 
ing ornithologists  of  his  time.  He  was  of  great 
service  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  the  de- 
tails of  outfitting  expeditions  for  field  work,  and 
in  many  ways  he  aided  Prof.  Baird  in  scientific 
matters.  He  took  the  initiative  in  organizing  the 
Ober  expedition  to  the  Lesser  Antilles.  His  col- 
lection of  bird-skins  numbered  about  8,000  speci- 
mens, and  contained  almost  every  variety  known 
in  the  United  States,  with  some  300  types  of  new 
species.  It  also  contained  a  series  of  birds  of 
Mexico,  Central  America,  the  Antilles,  and  South 
America.  This  collection  was  deposited  in  the 
American  Museum  of  National  History,  New  York 
City,  in  May,  1887.  A  long  list  of  papers  on  orni- 
thology, and  the  list  of  319  new  species,  and  sub- 
species of  birds  described  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  have 
been  printed  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington.  He  was  a  man  endowed  with  great 
power  of  analysis  and  remarkable  patience.  His 
conclusions  in  ornithology  have  rarely  been  ques- 
tioned. He  joined  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History 
in  New  Yorli  City,  in  1845,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber, fellow,  and  patron  of  its  successor,  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences.  Upon  the  organiza- 
tions of  the  American  Ornithologists '  Union,  in 
1883,  he  became  an  active  member,  and  at  its 
eighth  congress  in  1890  he  was  elected  an  hon- 
orary member.  He  was  also  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Linnaean  Society  of  New  York,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Ornithologists '  Union,  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and 
Zoological  Society  of  London.  One  genus  of 
birds,    a   new    genus   of    Tyranuidae    from   Santo 
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liominijo,  and  niueteen  species  of  Ijirds,  "were 
named  in  honor  of  Mr.  L;nvreuee.  He  was  mar- 
ried Oct.  23,  1834,  to  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of 
George  Newbold,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica. They  had  two  children,  Erailine  and  John 
Burlinti  Lawrence.  He  died  in  New  York  City, 
Jan.  17,  1895.    (Portrait  opposite  p.  201.) 

DAWSON,  George,  journalist,  was  born  at  Fal- 
kirk, Scotland,  March  14,  1813.  George  was  the  sec- 
ond of  four  children,  and  came  to  America  wheir 
only  five  years  of  age.  In  1824  he  commenced  learn- 
ing the  printing  business  in  the  office  of  the  "  Nia,g- 
ara  Gleaner,"  having  previously  receiv- 
ed but  scanty  educational  advantages. 
In  I'^iO  the  family  rennjved  to  Ivochcs- 
tei  where  the  boy  was  em])loyed  as  an 
1111)11  ntiee  in  the  office  of  the  "Anti- 
"\l  iMiuic  Enquirer,"  of  which  Thurlow 
M  LI  (1  was  editor.  During  his  appren- 
tii  I  ship  young  Dawson's  leisure  hours 
"ncie  devoted  to  his  books;  they  were 
his  companions,  the  fountain  of  his 
pic  [sure.  He  miglit  almost  have  adopt- 
ed I  hi  language  of  Home  Tookc,  when 
hi  Mid  to  Erskine:  "If  you  had  ob- 
t  mil  1  leu  years  of  life  for  me  in  a 
ilun.i  on,  with  my  books,  pen  and  ink, 
I  slniuld  have  thanked  you."  He  eager- 
ly read  the  translations  of  Greek  and 
Ri  iman  history  ami  literature.  He  once  said  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  Rocliester:  "You  would,  perhaps,  be 
aslouisjied  at  tlie  progress  one  can  make  by  devoting 
to  .study  liut  one  hour  of  each  day.  I  u.sed  to 
average  more  than  that  each  day,  taking  time  which 
was  employed  by  others  in  amu.semeiit.  In  this  way 
I  made  myself  proficient  in  several  branches,  par- 
ticularly in  belk's-leUrfs,  history  and  political  econ- 
omy." Five  years  later,  in  1831,  ^Ir.  Weed  having 
established  the  Albany  "Evening  Journal,"  Mr. 
Dawsiin  followed  him  to  that  city  and  became  fore- 
man of  the  oftice,  holding  the  po.sition  until  183IJ, 
also  reporting  the  doings  of  the  legislature  fin'  the 
"Journal."  In  183(j  Mr.  Dawson  was  called  to  the 
editorsliip  of  the  Rochester  "Daily  Democrat,"  and 
there  he  remained  until  August,  1839,  when  he  as- 
sumed the  editorial  charge  of  the  Detroit  "Daily 
Advertiser."  There  he  made  many  political  friends, 
and,  it  being  lielieved  that  he  was  ehiefiy  instru- 
mental in  secui-ing  the  state  to  the  wings,  he  was 
made  state  printer,  wliich  office  he  held  for  three 
years,  when  a  fire  destroyed  the  establishment.  He 
now  returned  to  Rocie-ster  and  resumed  his  position 
of  editor  of  the  "  Daily  Democrat,"  continuing  to  hold 
it  until  August,  184(1,  when  Thurlow  Weed  invited 
him  to  return  to  Albany  and  liecome  associate  editor 
of  the  "  Evening  Journal."  This  position  Mr.  Daw- 
son continued  to  hold  until  1802,  when  Mr.  Weed 
retired  and  Mr.  Dawson  became  senior  editor  and 
proprietor.  From  that  peilod  until  March  22,  1871, 
wifli  the  exception  of  a  Ijrief  time  when  the  paper 

was  c luctecl  by  George  W.  Demers,  ]\[r.  Dawson 

was  continually  in  the  editorial  harness  of  the  "Even- 
ing Journal."  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Demers,  in 
1870,  he  liecame  sole  editor  of  the  "  Journal,"  but 
soon  afterward  assnciufed  Charles  E.  Smith  with 
him  in  its  managemiait.  On  March  22,  1871,  he  sold 
out  his  share  of  the  paper  to  Mr.  Smitli  .and  retired, 
and  from  that  time  he  wrote  for  his  old  paiier  only  at 
odd  times,  devoting  liimself  chieflv  to  the  pleasures 
of  angling.  On  Feb.  IH,  1H80.  however,  he  again  be- 
came editor-in-chief  of  the  "Journal."  Mr.  Daw- 
.son  w.'is  appointed  postmaster  of  Albany  in  1861, 
by  President  Linc-oln,  and  held  this  offi'ce  for  sfv 
years,  when  lie  resigned.  Dui-jng  the  period  of  the 
rebellion  he  took  an  active  interest  "in  all  local  matters 
connected  with  the  forwardniL.'-of  troops  to  the  army 
and  the  raising  of  funds.     During  this  period,  while 


he  had  the  largest  interest  in  the  firm,  he  vol- 
untarily paid  the  families  of  any  printers  enlisting 
from  tile  olHee  of  AVeed,  Parsons  &  Co.  |4  per  week 
(luring  the  father's  absence  in  the  army.  Mr. 
Dawson  obtained  his  proprietorship  of  the  "Journal " 
in  the  first  in.stanee  by  purchasing  the  intere.st  of 
William  White  in  1847.  Mr.  Dawson  retained  his 
interest  in  the  firm  of  Weed,  Parsons  ct  Co.  until 
his  death,  but  sold  out  his  share  in  the  paper  as  al- 
ready stated.  Mr.  Dawscm  was  an  enthusiast  in 
church  work  and  charities.  He  united  with  the 
Baptist  church  in  Rochester,  in  1831,  and  maintained 
that  relation  for  more  than  half  a  century.  He  gave 
lilierally  to  his  church  and  also  in  private  charity. 
j\Ir.  Dawson  was  a  member  of  the  Washington  Park 
commission  of  Albany  from  1869  continuously  until 
his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  original  incorporators 
of  the  Commerce  Insurance  Company,  and  a  clirector. 
He  was  also  a  director  in  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Albau)'.  Mr.  Dawson  was  a  noted  fisherman,  and 
formerly  spent  a  portion  of  every  summer  in  the  Noil  h 
Woods  for  trout, but  later  sought  salmon  fishing  in  the 
C-anadian  rivers,  accompanied  by  Chester  A.  Arthur, 
afterward  presklentof  the  United  States.  Mr.  Daw- 
son published  one  book,  entitled  "The  Pleasures  of 
Angling."  lie  also  contributed  to  the  columns  of 
"Forest  and  Stream."  Mr.  Dawson  was  the  owner 
of  a  handsome  residence  in  Albany,  and  alarm  near 
Flint,  Mich.  Jlis  son,  George  S.,  a  cajitain  in  the 
2d  N.  Y'.  artillery,  died  from  wounds  received  in 
battle;  another  son,  Burritt  S. ,  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Weed,  Parsons  &  Co.  Mr.  Daw.son  died  in 
Albany  Feb.  17,  1883. 

DURAND,  Henry  Smitli,  underwriter,  was 
born  in  Cheshire,  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.,  Feb.  13, 
1817.  He  is  a  direct  descendant  in  the  fifth  genera- 
tion from  Dr.  John  Durand,  of  Rochelle,  France,  a 
well-known  Huguenot,  who  emigrated  in  1630  and 
settled  at  Milford,  then  a  part  of  the  New  Haven  col- 
ony. Henry  w.as  apprenticed  to  a 
Hartford  merchant  before  attain- 
ing his  fourteenth  year,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty  -  six  emigrated  to 
Racine,  Wis.,  where  he  was  for 
some  years  engaged  in  business. 
In  1852  he  aided  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Racine  County  Bank, 
of  which  he  was  made  a  director 
and  vice-president,  and  in  1856  he 
organized  the  Commercial  Bank 
of  Racine,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent for  several  years.  He  was 
cho.sen  president  of  the  Racine  and 
Mississippi  Railroad,  which  he 
founded,  and  continued  such  until 
it  was  completed  from  the  city  of 
llacine  to  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  Chica- 
go, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 
.system.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  city  of  La  Crosse, 
and  did  much  to  aid  its  develop- 
ment into  the  second  largest  city  in  Wisconsin. 
He  is  widely  known  as  an  underwriter,  having  been 
engaged  in  that  branch  of  business  for  forty-eight 
years.  Few  men  have  had  so  long  and  so  wide  an 
experience  in  the  adjustmiait  of  losses  and  insurance 
law.  For  nearly  thirty-five  j'cars  he  has  had  charge 
of  the  legal  and  loss  department  of  a  leading  Amer- 
ican insurance  company  in  fifteen  states,  an  ample 
testimonial  in  itself  to  his  faithfulness  and  ability. 
In  the  meantime  he  has  rejected  offers  of  the  man- 
agership of  some  of  the  largest  eianpanies.  Fornear- 
ly  fifty  years  Air.  Duiand  was  prominently  identified 
with  the  ptdilic  enterprises  of  AVisconsin,  jiarticular- 
ly  in  his  own  city,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  man 
has  done  more  liard  work,  or  contributed  more  lib- 
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erally  to  promote  its  material  interesta.  He  was 
twice  married:  (1)  in  1838  to  Caroline  B.  Cowles 
of  Meriden,  Coivn.,  and  (2)  to  a  daughter  of  Dr.  V. 
"White  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.  He  died  about  1900. 
DUDLEY,  Aug-ustus  Palmer,  surgeon,  was 
born  at  Phippsburg,  Me.,  July  4,  18.53,  son  of 
Palmer  and  Frances  .lane  (Wyman)  Budley, 
grandson  of  Patrick  Dudley  and  great-grandson  of 
Michael  Dudley,  a  native  of  Tipperary,  county  Tip- 
perary,  Ireland,  who  came  to  this  country  in  177.5, 
and  settled  at  Georgetown,  Me.,  then  a  part  of 
Massachusetts  province.  He  was  prepared  for 
collage  at  the  Portland  (Me.)  Academy,  and  after 
working  a  short  time  in  a  machinery  manufactory, 
became  connected  with  the  Maine  General  Hos- 
pital, meanwhile  attending  lectures  at  the  Maine 
Medical  School.  He  subsequently  attended  the 
medical  department  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  was 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  Medical  School  in  1877. 
He  commenced  practice  in  Portland,  Me.,  but 
removed  to  New  York  city  in  1881,  where  he 
entered  the  Women 's  Hospital  as  house  surgeon. 
He  had  charge  of  the  California  Women  's  Hospital 
in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  one  year  and  returning 
to  New  York,  was  appointed  instructor  in  diseases 
of  women  at  the  Post-Graduate  Hospital  in  1887 
and  visiting  gynecologist  to  Randall's  Island  Hos- 
pital and  Northeastern  Dispensary,  and  was  after- 
wards made  full  professor  of  gynecology  and  sur- 
geon at  the  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  and 
surgeon  to  the  Harlem  Hospital.  He  was  also 
professor  of  diseases  of  women  at  the  University 
of  Vermont,  and  later  professor  of  gynecology  at 
the  Dartmouth  Medical  School,  holding  the  latter 
position  until  his  death.  He  wrote  numerous  pa- 
pers on  his  specialty,  among  which  are  "Vaginal 
Hysterectomy  in  America, "  "  A'aricocele  in  the 
Female,  "  "  Surgical  Treatment  of  Subinvolution ' ' 
and  "A  New  Method  of  Operation  for  Restora- 
tion of  Lacerated  Perineum, ' '  ' '  A  New  Method 
of  Surgical  Treatment  for  Certain  Forms  of  Retro- 
displacement  of  the  Uterus  with  Achesions. ' '  He 
was  a  fellow  of  the  American  Gynecological  Society 
and  the  British  Gynecological  Society;  member  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  New  York 
Obstetrical  Society,  the  Maine  Medical  Association 
and  the  New  York  State  Medical  Association.  Dr. 
Dudley  was  twice  married,  (1)  July  1.5,  1884,  to 
Susanna  Stephens,  daughter  of  Jesse  Mason  of 
Victoria,  B.C.  She  died  in  1888,  leaving  no  chil- 
dren, and  he  was  married,  (2)  Sept.  14,  1891,  to 
Cassandra  Hills  Coon,  daughter  of  William  James 
Adams,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  by  whom  he  had 
two  children:  Janie  and  Grace  Gilman  Dudley. 
He  died  in  Liverpool,  Eng.,  July  15,  1905. 

HTJEBSCHMANN,  Francis,  physician,  was 
born  in  Riethnordhausen,  duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar, 
Germany,  Apr.  19,  1S17.  He  was  educated  in  the 
universities  of  Erfurth  and  Weimar  and  studied 
medicine  in  Jena,  receiving  his  diploma  from  that 
institution  in  1841.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
and  settled  in  Milwaukee  in  1842,  where  he  at 
once  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Earnest, 
conscientious  and  able,  he  soon  acquired  promi- 
nence as  a  physician,  and  was  noted  for  his  kiud- 
liness  and  consideration.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Milwaukee,  Dr.  Huebschmann  interested  himself 
actively  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  city.  In 
1843,  he  was  elected  a  school  commissioner  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  in  this  capacity  served  for  eight  years. 
He  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  first  constitutional 
convention  of  Wisconsin,  and  wielded  an  impor- 
tant influence  in  framing  what  afterward  became 
in  substance  the  organic  law  of  the  state,  and  in 
incorporating  therein  the  guarantee  of  fuU  civil 


rights  to  foreign  born  as  well  as  native  citizens 
which  became  a  feature  of  the  constitution  as  fin- 
ally adopted.  In  1848,  he  was  chosen  a  presiden- 
tial elector  from  Wisconsin,  and  again  in  1852 ; 
and  in  1851-52,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
board  of  aldermen  several  times,  and  in  1848, 
served  as  president  of  that  body.  In  1853,  Pres. 
Pierce  appointed  him  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  for  the  Northwest,  and  he  held  that  posi- 
tion for  four  years.  During  the  civil  war  Dr. 
Huebschmann  was  surgeon  of  the  26th  Wisconsin 
volunteers  in  1862;  was  surgeon  ia  charge  of  a 
division  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville;  surgeon 
in  charge  of  the  9th  army  corps  at  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg;  surgeon  in  charge  of  corps  hospital  in 
Lookout  Valley,  January  and  February,  1864; 
brigade  surgeon  at  the  front  at  the  battles  of 
Dallas,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Peachtree  Greek  and 
at  Atlanta.  He  was  honorably  discharged  in  Octo- 
ber, 1864,  and  on  returning  home,  was  connected 
with  the  United  States  General  Hospital  for  sev- 
eral months  after  peace  was  declared.  As  a  sur- 
geon he  was  noted  for  his  bravery  and  for  his 
devotion  to  the  men  under  his  care.  Dr.  Huebsch- 
mann was  married  in  1852,  to  Crestensia  Katherine, 
daughter  of  John  Hess,  and  they  had  four  children. 
He  died  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Mar.  21,  1880. 

WILSOU",    James   Harrison,   soldier,   engineer 
and  author,  was  bom  near  Shawueetown,  111.,  Sept. 
2,   1837,  son  of   Harrison  and  Katherine    (Schnei- 
der)   Wilson;    grandson   of   Alexander   and   Elinor 
(Harrison)    WSson,   and   great-grandson   of   Isaac 
Wilson,  the  earliest  known  paternal  American  an- 
cestor, who  was  a  soldier  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
Alexander  Wilson  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
territory  and   state   of   Illinois   and   a   member   of 
the   first   territorial  council   and   Harrison   Wilson 
was  an  ensign  in  the  War  of   1812,  a  captain  in 
the  Black  Hawk  war,   and   subsequently  a  colonel 
of  Illinois  militia.     The  son  was  educated  at  Mc- 
Kendree  college,  Lebanon,  111.,  and  was  graduated 
at  the  U.  S.   Military  Academy,  in   1860,   and  as- 
signed to  the  corjis  of  topographical  engineers.     In 
1861  he  became  second  and  subsequently  first  lieu- 
tenant,  U.   S.   topographical   engineers;    was   sta- 
tioned for  a  period  at  Fort  Vancouver,  and  later 
was  detailed  to  recruit  engiueer  soldiers  in  Boston 
for  the  civil  war.     He  was  chief  topographical  engi- 
neer  on   the   staff   of   Gen.   Thomas   W.   Sherman; 
took  part  in  the  Port  Royal  expedition,  and  for  his 
services  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski  was  brev- 
etted  major  in  1862.     He  became  volunteer  aide- 
de-camp    and    assistant    engineer    on    the    staff    of 
Gen.    McClellan,    serving   in   that   capacity   iir   the 
battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam.     There- 
after he  was  successively  first  lieutenant  of  topo- 
graphical  engineers;    captain   of   engineers;    chief 
engineer  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Grant,  and,  in  1863, 
was    inspector-general,    department    and    army    of 
the    Tennessee,    in    the    Vicksburg    campaign    on 
Grant's   staff,   with   rank   of   lieutenant-colonel   of 
U.    S.    volunteers.      During   the   Chattanooga   cam- 
paign he  was  inspector-general  of  the  military  divi- 
sion  of    the   Mississippi,    and   for    his    services    in 
these   campaigns   was,   at   the   age   of  twenty-five 
years,    promoted    to    be    brigadier-general    U.    S. 
volunteers.     In   1864  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in 
Washington  as  chief  of  the  cavalry  bureau  of  the 
war   department,  with  which  he  served  for  some- 
thing over  two  months.     On  the   opening  of   the 
spring  campaign  of  1864  he  was  assigned  to  com- 
mand the  3rd  division  of  Sheridan's  cavalry  corps, 
leading    that    division    in    the    campaigns    against 
Richmond  and  against  Early  in  the   Shenandoah 
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^■nlIe.y.  From  Oetoher,  1864,  to  July,  ]S(i5,  he  was 
in  commnnfl  of  the  cavalry  corps  of  the  military 
c'lvision  of  the  Mississpju  by  sjiecial  detail  with 
raiik  (]f  lirevi't  major-geiier:il  of  volunteers.  He 
]i;irtieipate(l  in  all'  battles  ami  laigai^emeuts  of 
the  campaign  of  l^ien.  Thomas  against  IIooil's 
invailing  army,  turning  the  enemy's  flank  at 
Nasliville  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  many 
men  ami  guns.  He  led  the  cavalry  expedition  of 
three  divisions  into  Alaliama  and  Georgia  in  the 
spring  of  l^iii.j,  defeating  Forrest  in  two  pitched 
battles,  capturing  Selma,  Montgomery,  Columbus 
and  JIacou,  aud  on  Jlay  10,  lSr,5,  taking  prisoner 
deffersou  Davis.  In  recognition  of  these  services 
lie  was  made  major-general  of  volunteers,  K:;y  6, 
1SG5.  During  the  first  half  of  ISfiCi  he  was  cap- 
tain of  engineers  on  the  defense  of  Delaware  river 
and  Delaware  bay,  continuing  on  various  pnldie 
works  on  the  Miss)ssi]ipi  and  Illinois  rivers  until 
he  was  honorably  discharged,  Dec.  .31,  1870.  Af- 
ter leaving  the  army  he  built  and  managed  rail- 
roads in  the  Jlississippi  valley  aud  New  England 
until  1SS3,  notably  the  Cairo  and  Vincemies — now 
part  of  the  Big  Four  system  from  Caii'O  to  Chi- 
cago; the  St.  Lonis  and  Southeastern,  now  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  from  St.  Louis  to  Nash- 
ville; and  the  Louisville,  Evansville  and  St.  Lonis 
Air  Line,  now  the  Southern  Kailway  from  St. 
Lonis  to  Louisville.  These  roads,  although  at  first 
not  financially  successful,  have  since  become 
highly  so  ami  are  at  the  foundation  of  the  re- 
markable development  and  prosperity  of  all  south- 
eastern Illinois.  He  was  president  and  receiver 
of  the  St.  Louis  &  Southeastern  Eailway  during 
1S73-7.5,  became  vice-president  and  chief  engineer 
of  the  Elevated  railway  of  New  York  city  and 
jiresidiait  of  the  New  Yiirk  &  New  iMigland 
Eaihvay  Co.  during  1878-83.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Sjiauish-Anicrican  war  in  ISflS,  he  was  made  a 
nnijor-gciHjral  of  volunteers  and  commanded  the 
first  division  cd'  the  1st  army  corps  in  I'orto  Kico, 
afterward  the  first  aiany  corps  in  Kentucky  ;ind 
Ccorgia.  After  the  reduction  of  the  army  and 
the  re-establishment  of  pieace,  he  accepted  the 
reduced  rank  of  brigadier-general,  U.  S.  Y.,  and 
remained  in  command  of  the  department  of 
Matanzas  and  Santa  Clara,  Cuba,  contributing 
to  the  restoration  and  reconstruction  of  those 
important  provinces.  During  the  Boxer  rel)el- 
lion  in  China,  in  ItlOO,  he  again  volunteered  for 
service  and  joining  the  China  relief  expedition 
commanded  the  joint  expedition  of  the  American 
and  British  forces  against  the  Boxers  at  the  Eight 
T{nn]dcs;  he  also  commanded  the  American  forces 
in  I'ekin.  In  accordance  with  a  speid:d  act  of 
the  congress,  Mar.  2,  IfiOl,  he  was  plai-ed  on  the 
retired  list  as  brigadier-general  Gen.  Wilson 
represented  the  V.  S.  army  at  the  coronation  of 
King  Edward  YII  in  1902.  He  was  author  of 
biographies  of  Gen.  Andrew  J.  Alexander  (ISliS)  ; 
IT.  S.  Grant  fwith  Charles  A.  Dana,  IsflS)  ;  Ocn. 
McCook  (11107);  Charles  A.  Daini  ( Lll)7) ,  ami 
Gen.  .John  A.  Kawlins  (1916)  ;  and  ' '  Under  the  Old 
Flag"  (1912),  a  book  of  renuniseences.  Gen.  Wil- 
son received  the  honorary  degreee  of  LL.D.  from 
his  alma  mater  in  19 — .  He  was  married  Jan.  3, 
1^66,  to  Ella,  daughter  of  Cen.  John  W.  Andrews, 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  ami  had  three  children: 
]\I;iry,  wife  of  Henry  Ji.  Thompson;  Katharine 
ami  Elinor,  wife  of  Edward  Cary  Williams. 

TTJENER,  Henry  McNeal,  African  ilethodist 
E]HSco[ial  bishop,  "v\;is  V)nrn  near  Newberrv  ('onrt 
House,  S.  C,  Feb.  1,  1S31,  tlnj  son  of  Hardy  and 
Sarah  (Greer)  TurmT,  Xn  sclmols  for  coltjred 
children  were  then  allowed  in  that  section  of  South 


Carolina,  and  he  learned  to  read  and  write  by  his 
own  perseverance,  and  got  an  English  education 
in  the  common  branches,  with  the  exception  of 
English  grannnar.  In  his  sixteenth  j'ear,  Henry 
united  with  the  Methodist  church  at  Abbeville 
S,  C,  ami  becoming  deei>ly  religious,  began  to 
lead  prayer-meetings  among  the  slaves  of  the 
neighborhood.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  Rev.  Dr.  Boyd,  of  the  South 
Carolina  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  South,  and  became  a  revivalist,  traveling 
and  preaching.  Having  resolved  to  go  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Africa,  in  1S.5S,  he  transferred  his  mem- 
bership to  the  Africian  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
in  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  a  short  time  afterward 
joined  the  Missouri  annual  conference  of  the  Afri- 
can Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  later  was 
transferred  to  the  Baltimore  annual  conference. 
He  iremained  there  for  'four  years,  meanwhile 
studying  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew  and  divinity  at 
Trinity  ('(dlege.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  pastor 
of  Israel  church,  Washington,  D.  C.  His  elocjuent 
sermons  drew  large  congregations,  senators,  con- 
gressmen and  various  prominent  men  often  being 
among  the  nundier.  In  1863  he  was  commissioned 
by  President  Lincoln  chapdain  of  the  first  U.  S. 
colored  troops,  being  the  first  colored  chaplain  ever 
commissioned  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  After 
being  mustered  out  of  service  in  September,  1865, 
Lresideut  Johnson  commissioned  him  a  chapdain  in 
the  regular  army,  and  he  was  detailed  to  act  as 
an  officer  in  tlie  Freeilmen  's  Bureau  in  Georgia. 
Mr.  Turner  later  resumed  his  duties  in  the  minis- 
try, organizing  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
churches,  and  licensing  well-informed  colored  men 
to  preach.  He  also  organized  schools  for  the 
children.  In  1867  he  was  apooi;ited  by  the  Republi- 
can executive  comnnttee  to  instruct  the  colored 
people  of  Georgia  in  their  duties  under  the  recon- 
struction measures.  He  stumped  the  state  on  this 
occasion,  frecjuently  making  sy)eeches  both  day  and 
night.  He  was  a  famims  orator,  and  the  Democrats 
regariled  him  as  a  formidable  op]ionent.  In  the 
fall  of  1867  he  was  elected  a  mendier  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention,  and  in  1868-70  was  elected 
to  the  Georgia  legislature,  but  on  account  of  the 
pjolitical  excitement  prevailing,  failed  to  take  his 
seat.  He  was  subserpieutly,  for  a  short  wdnle,  post- 
master of  Macon,  afterward  inspector  of  customs, 
then  II.  S.  secret  detective;  he  also  held  other 
government  offices  at  various  times.  These  did 
not,  however,  interfere  with  his  ministerial  duties, 
as  he  traveled  and  ]ireaclieil  regularly.  In  1876 
the  general  conference  of  the  African  Methodist 
E]iiscopal  church,  which  met  at  Atlanta,  elected 
him  manager  of  its  publications  at  Pliiladelphia, 
Pa.,  and  four  years  later  he  was  elected  bishop. 
He  was  the  author  of  three  standard  books,  a 
church  catechism,  and  various  sermons,  lectures 
and  miscellaneous  articles  that  have  been  pub- 
lislied,  his  chief  work  being  "Methodist  Polity." 
He  organized  four  annual  conferences  in  Africa, 
one  at  Sierra  Leone  and  one  in  the  republic  of 
Lilieria  and  two  in  South  Africa.  He  was  one  of 
the  principal  advocates  of  the  return  of  his  race 
to  Africa.  Bishopj  Turner  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1^172,  D.I),  from  Wilberforce  University,  of  Ohio, 
in  1873,  and  D.t'.L.  from  the  Llniversity  of  Liberia. 
He  was  a  Bishop  of  the  A.  M.  E.  church  thirty- 
five  years.  He  died  in  Windsor,  Canada,  May  8, 
191.". 

CONGEE,  Arthur  L.,  manufacturer,  was  Inirn 
at  Boston,  Summit  co.,  O.,  Feb.  19,  1838,  the  son 
of  John  and  Hannah    (Beales)   Conger.     The  earl- 
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lest  known  ancestor  of  the  family  was  Deacon  Jab  man   m   1882   and    18SR.      In   1884   he  was  electerl 

Conger  who  came  to  America  from  England  early  to  represent  Ohio  in  the  national  EennWicanTom 

HI  the  seventeenth  century.     Arthur  spent  his  early  mittee.     In   188.3  President  Arthur  apmo/nted  hmi 

life    on    his    father's    farm,    and    he    attended    the  director   of  the  Union   Pacific   Railroad      He   heW 

district    school    during    the    winter    months,    and,  this   position   for   one   year,   giving   both   the   roa 

being  an  apt  scholar,  so  profited  thereby,  that  he  and    the    government    co       '  " 


held 
1 
mplcte  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Conger  was  married  Nov.  1,  1864,  to  Emily,  daugh- 
ter of  Hiram  Volney  Bronson,  and  had  four  sons: 
Kenyon  Bronson,  Erastus  Irving,  Arthur  L  and 
Latham  Hubbard  Conger.  He  died  in  Akron  0 
Feb.  26,  1899.     (Portrait  opposite  p.  208.) 

WILSON,  Bird,  jurist  and  theologian,  was  born 
at  Carlisle,   Pa.,  Jan.   8,   1777,  son  of  Hon.  James 
^       ,       ...,.,  ,       „  --    -"-    •'"""I  Kachel  (Bird)  Wilson.     His  father  (q.  v.)  was 

mustered  out  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  taught  an  associate  justice  of  the  United  States  supreme 
a  term  of  school  at  Peninsula,  0.  He  was  elected  court.  He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  Phila- 
treasurer  by  the  Republicans  of  Summit  county  flelphia  in  1792,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
m  1866,  and  re-elected  in  1S6S.  In  1S71  he  was  17H7.  After  practicing  for  a  time  he  was  appointed 
employed  as  traveling  salesman  by  the  Whitman  commissioner  of  bankrupt  law  and  was  presiding 
&  Miles  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  which  he  soon  after  judge  of  common  pleas  for  the  seventh  circuit  from 
became  a  stockholder  and  director.  This  company  1S02  to  1818.  During  this  period  he  edited  his 
manufactured  mo\Yer  and  reaper  knives  and  other    f.'ither's  works,  in  three  vols.,  1803-4,  and  Matthew 


was  soon  able  to  teach,  and  did  so  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  115th  Ohio  vol- 
nnteer  infantry  and  was  chiefly  employed  in  de- 
tached duty:  as  assistant  adjutant-general  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Ammen,  as  provost  marshal  at  Cov- 
ington, Ky.,  under  Gen.  J.  D.  Cox,  and  as  mem- 
ber of  the  court-martial  under  Judge-Ailvocate 
R.    M.    Corwin.      When    the   war   was   over   he   was 


articles   of  that  character;    its   main   office  was  at 

Fitehburg,   Mass.,   but  it   had  a  branch   at  Akron 

Mr.    Conger    gave    to    it    his    undivided    attention,, 

built  up  its  western  trade  to  immense  proptortions,    ordained    deacon    March    12,    1819,    and    priest" 

and    was    the   means   of   its   consolidation   in    1877    1S20,  and  for  a  year  or  two  was  rector  at  Norr 


Bacon's  " Aliridgement  of  the  Law"  (seven  vols., 
1811-13).  He  resigned  his  position  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  theology  under  Bishop  White.     He  was 

in 
.  ,  year  or  two  was  rector  at  Norris- 

with  the  Geo.  Barnes  &  Co.  works  of  Syracuse,  town.  Pa.  Prom  1821  to  18,50  he  was  professor  of 
N.  Y.,  under  the  style  of  the  Whitman-Barnes  systematic  divinity  in  the  General  Theological  Sem- 
Manufacturing  Co.  He  was  vice-president  of  this  inary.  New  York,' and  from  1824  to  184f  secretary 
corporation  until  1884,  since  which  time  he  has  of  the  House  of  Bishops.  His  most  important  work 
been  its  president  and  general  manager.  Works  is  the  "Life  of  Bishop  White"  (1839).  The  de- 
have  been  erected  by  this  company  at  Canton,  O.,  gree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Uni- 
St.  Catharines,  Canada,  and  branch  houses  estab-  versify  of  Pennsylvania  in  1821,  and  that  of  LL.D. 
lished  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Kansas  by  Columbia  College  in  1845.  His  "Memorial," 
City,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  It  employs  si.xty  by  W.  White  Bronson,  appeared  in  1864.  He  died 
traveling  salesmen,  and  1,000  men;  is  capitalized  at    in   New  York  Apr.   14,   1859. 

$2,000,000,  and  sells  a  product  of  $.3,000,01)0  to  SMITH,  Stephen,  physician  and  surgeon,  was 
$4,000,000  annually.  He  was  also  president  of  the  born  at  Spofford,  Onondago  county,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
Diamond  Plate  Glass  Co.  of  Kokoma  and  Elwood,  10,  1823,  son  of  Lewis  and  Chloe  (Benson)  Smith, 
Ind.,  which  employs  2,000  men,  and  has  works  and  a  descendant  in  the  seventh  generation  of 
covering  twenty-five  acres  of  land;  the  Hartford  Sergt.  John  Smith,  one  of  the  founders  of  Mil- 
City  Window   Glass   Co.  of   Hartford,   Ind.,  which 


employs  300  men ;  the  Hartford  City  Land  Co, 
the  American  Tin  Plate  Co.  of  Elwood,  Ind.,  300 
employees ;  and  the  Akron  Steam  Forge  Co. ;  vice- 
president  of  the  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
Akron,    and    a    director    of    the    Second    National 


ford.  Conn.  His  grandfather,  Lieut.  Job  Smith, 
was  paymaster  of  the  5th  regiment  of  the  Con- 
necticut line,  in  the  battles  of  Germantown,  Mon- 
mouth, Stony  Point,  and  other  engagements. 
Stephen  Smith  was  educated  at  Homer  Academy, 
Cortland    co.,    N.    Y. ;    studied    medicine   with    Dr. 


Bank,  the  Akron  Water  Works  Co.,  Akron  Woolen  Frank  H.   Hamilton,  of  Buffalo,   and  Dr.  Willard 

and  Felt  Co.,  Thomas  Lumber  Co.,  and  the  Akron  Parker,    of    New    York    city,    and    was    graduated 

Building  &  Cabinet  Co.    He  also  devoted  time  and  M.D.  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

labor  to  local,  state  and  national  affairs,  discharg-  New  York  city,  in  1850.     He  was  on  the  resident 

ing  important   public  trusts  with  the  same  energy  staff    of   Bellevue    Hospital    two    years,    and    com- 

that  marked  him  in  his  business  relations.     He  was  meneed  general  practice  in  1853.     He  was  visiting 

an    active    member    and    secretary    of    the    Akron  surgeon   on   the  Bellevue   Hospital   staff  for   many 

school   board,   and   was   secretary   of  the  board   of  years,    and    also    attending    surgeon    of    St.    Vin- 

trustees,  under  whose   direction  the  beautiful   Sol-  cent 's    Hospital.      In    1853    he    became    assistant 

diers '  Memorial  Chapel  at  Akron  was  erected.     He  editor    of    the    New    York    Journal    of    Medicine, 

was  president  of  the  Union  Charity  Association  of  and  was  editor-in-chief  during  1857-60.     He  estab- 

Akron,  a  society  famous  for  its  charity  work.     In  lished,    in    1861,   the   American    Medical    Times,    a 

1881   he  was  elected  colonel  of  the  8th   regiment,  weekly,  which  was  discontinued  in  1864  on  account 

O.  N.  G.     Col.  Conger  was  one  of  the  early  workers  of  the  Civil  war.     He  was  among  the  leading  or- 


in  the  G.  A.  R.,  to  the  building  up  of  which  he 
has  since  largely  contributed.  In  1886  he  was 
unanimously    chosen     department    commander    of 


ganizers,  in  1861,  of  the  Bellevue  Medical  College, 
was  professor  of  surgery  during  1861-65,  and  pro- 
fessor  of   anatomy,    1865-74.      ])uring   the   war   he 


Ohio,    and    at    the    national    encampment    at    San  was  commissioned  an  emergency  surgeon  by  Gov. 

Francisco    the    Ohio    delegation   was    surpassed    by  Morgan,    and    went    to    the    front    several    times. 

none,  in  consequence  of  his  thorough  administra-  In   1874  he  became  professor   of   clinical  surgery 

tion  of  that  office.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Loyal  _*  the  medical  department  of  New  York  Univer- 

Legion,  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber-  sity,  which  position  he  held  until  1890,    He  investi- 

land,  and  a  thirty-second-degree  Mason.   For  nearly  gatetf   sanitary   conditions  in   New   York,   for  the 

twenty  years  he  was  a  member,  and  most  of  the  state   legislature   in    1865,   and    drew   up   the   bill 

time  treasurer,  of  the  county  Republican  commit-  (1866)  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Met- 

tee,  and  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  ropolitan  Department  of  Health.     In  1868  he  was 

the  state  central  committee,  of  which  he  was  chair-  appointed  health  commissioner  and  served  by  re- 
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appointment  until  1S75.  It  was  entirely  through 
his  efforts  that  the  state  board  of  health  was  estab- 
lished. In  1S79  he  prepared  and  introduced  a 
bill  in  congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
health  department.  This  was  followed  by  a  na- 
tional board  of  health,  of  which  he  became  a  mem- 
ber by  appointment  of  Pres.  Hayes.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  state  board  of  charities  in  lSSO-82, 
1S90-190S,  and  1914-18.  As  state  commissioner  of 
lunacy,  he  prepared  six  annual  reports  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  insane  and  institutions  for  their  care 
in  the  state.  On  leaving  the  oifice  in  1890  he  pre- 
pared a  bill  creating  a  state  commission  in  lunacy. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  state  care  of  the  insane 
law.  He  founded,  and  was  the  first  president  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Associatiou  in  1S72. 
In  1894  he  was  United  States  Commissioner  to 
the  Ninth  International  Sanitary  Convention,  in 
Paris.  Dr.  Smith  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
perioilical  literature  on  medical,  sanitary  and 
psychological  subjects,  and  was  the  author  of: 
"A  Handbook  of  Surgical  Operations,"  (1861), 
which  was  extensively  used  by  surgeons  in  both 
Northern  and  Southern  armies  during  the  civil 
war;  ''Principles  of  Operative  Surgery,"  (1862); 
"Doctor  in  Medicine,"  (1870);  "The  City  that 
Was;  and  Who  is  Insane'?"  (1915).  In  1890  he 
edited  the  eighth  edition  of  Frank  H.  Hamilton's 
"Fractures  and  Dislocations."  In  1878  Brown 
university  gave  him  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M., 
and  in  1891  the  university  of  Rochester  conferred 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  American 
Public  Health  Association,  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and 
New  York  State  Medical  Association.  He  was 
married,  June  1,  1858,  to  Lucy  E.,  daughter  of 
Judge  Erastus  Dean  Culver,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
and  was  survived  by  five  children:  Florence,  who 
married  Walter  C.  Mason;  Sidney;  Lucie,  who 
married  James  M.  Pratt;  Jaffray,  who  married 
M.  P.  Gould,  and  Dean  Smith. 

HOWELL,  John  Cumming-,  rear-admiral,  was 
born  in  Philadcljihia,  Pa.,  June  9,  1S19,  the  son  of 
Eoliert  Lewis  and  Ecbecca  A.    (Stockton)   Howell, 

grandson    of    Richard    and    (Burr)     and 

great-grandson  of  Ebenezer  Howell,  whose  par- 
ents emigrated  from  Wales  in  1729.  His  grand- 
father Richard  Howell  (q.  v.)  was  a  governor  of 
New  .lerscy.  His  father,  Robert  Lewis  Howell, 
served  through  the  war  of  1812,  fighting  wdth  dis- 
tinction at  Chrysler's  Farm,  and  Fort  George, 
where  Gen.  Pike  fell  into  his  arms,  mortally 
wounded.  John  Cumming  Howell  received  a  com- 
mon school  education,  attended  Washington  col- 
lege, Pa.,  for  a  time,  and  entered  the  navy  as  a 
midshipman,  June  9,  1836.  He  was  promoted  to 
past-midshipman,  July  1,  1842.  He  took  a  gal- 
lant part  in  the  naval  operations  of  the  Mexican 
war,  was  naval  storekeeper  at  Macao,  1846-48, 
and  was  commissioned  lieutenant,  Aug.  2,  1849. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  civil  war  he  served  on 
the  frigate  Minnesota  of  the  North  Atlantic 
blockading  squadron,  and  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Hatteras  Inlet.  He  was  commissioned  com- 
mander, .luly  16,  1862,  and  commanded  the 
Monitor  after  the  disablement  of  Wordcn.  In 
1862-63  he  commanded  the  Tahoma  of  the  Eastern 
Gulf  blockailing  squadron,  and  in  1864-65,  com- 
manded the  Ncrcus,  of  the  North  Atlantic  blockad- 
ing squadron,  taking  part  in  the  attacks  on  Fort 
Fisher,  December,  1864,  and  January,  1865.  On 
July  25,  1866,  he  was  commissioned  captain,  and 
commanded  the  naval  rendezvous  at  Philadelphia, 
1866-68.     He   was   fleet-captam   of   the   European 


squailron,  1869-70,  and  was  made  chief  of  staff  of 
the  European  fleet  in  1871.  He  commanded  the 
League  Island  naval  station,  1871-72,  and  was 
commissioned  commander  on  Jan.  29th  of  the  lat- 
ter year.  He  was  in  command  at  the  Portsmouth 
(N.  H.)  navy  yard,  1872-75,  and  was  chief  of 
the  bureau  of  yards  and  docks  during  1875-79.  On 
Apr.  25,  1877,  he  was  made  a  rear-admiral,  and 
commondcd  the  European  station  during  1879-81. 
At  various  times  from  1874  to  1878  he  was  act- 
ing secretary  of  the  navy.  He  retired  in  1881. 
He  was  married  in  1854  to  May,  daughter  of 
Com.  R.  F.  Stockton.  He  died  in  Folkestone,  Eng., 
Sept.   12,   1892. 

BEODHEAD,  Edward  H.,  capitalist,  was  born 
in  Plattskill,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  2:^,  1809,  sou 
of  Oliver  Brodhead.  Edward  H.  Brodhead  attended 
Willetts  Academy  in  Dutchess  county.  Subse- 
quently he  studied  engineering  as  a  private  student 
at  West  Point  Academy.  Upon  completing  his 
studies  he  was  first  employed  on  the  Ithaca  & 
Oswego  railroad.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  deputy 
surveyor-general  for  the  purpose  of  retracing  the 
boundaries  of  the  Onondaga  reservation.  In  the 
following  year  he  became  chief  engineer  of  the 
Hartforcl  &  New  Haven  railroad,  and  in  1836  made 
a  survey  of  the  Housatonic  railroad.  In  1837,  he 
removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  where  he  spent  two 
years  in  the  survey  and  platting  of  a  portion  of 
that  city.  His  next  public  service  was  to  supervise 
an  extension  of  the  Black  river  canal,  after  which, 
in  184U-41,  he  surveyed  what  was  known  as  the 
John  Brown  tract  of  land  in  the  Adirondack 
region,  and  was  employed  as  engineer  in  the  en- 
largement of  the  Erie  canal.  In  1845  he  accepted 
the  position  of  superintendent  and  chief  engineer 
of  the  Hartford  &  New  Haven  railroad,  then  com- 
pleted to  Springfield,  but  resigned  at  the  end  of 
three  years  and  took  the  position  of  engineer  in 
charge  of  construction  on  the  Hartford  &  Williman- 
tic  railroad.  After  the  comjiletion  of  this  road, 
he  next  engaged  in  building  a  line  of  railroad 
between  Schenectady  and  Syracuse,  which  was  the 
last  railroad  work  of  importance  he  undertook  in 
the  East.  In  iSsi,  Mr.  Brodhead  removed  to  Wis- 
consin to  take  charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
Milwaukee  &  Prairie  du  Chien  railroad,  and  was 
soon  elected  president  of  the  company.  On  the 
completion  of  this  railroad  in  1857,  he  resigned 
the  jiresideney  of  the  company  to  give  attention  to 
private  interests,  and  later  engaged  in  the  banking 
business.  In  1863,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Farmers  and  Millers  Bank  of  Milwaukee,  which 
soon  afterward  became  the  First  National  Bank. 
Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  bank  at  the  expira- 
tion of  its  twenty-year  charter  he  declined  the 
]iosition  of  president  and  accepted  that  of  vice- 
jiresident.  His  entire  business  career  was  excep- 
tionally successful,  and  his  sagacity,  good  .judgment 
and  fidelity  to  the  trusts  committed  to  his  care 
caused  him  to  be  recognized  as  a  most  useful  and 
valuable  citizen  of  the  communitj'.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  he  took  an  active  part 
in  raising  money  and  in  other  ways  contributing  to 
the  sustenance  of  the  troops  and  of  the  soldiers' 
families.  In  recognition  of  his  services  he  was 
afterward  made  a  comjianion  in  the  Loyal  Legion, 
being  one  of  the  only  three  civilians  who  were  thus 
honored.  Mr.  Brodhead  was  for  many  years  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  public  works,  and  to  him  is 
duo  a  large  share  of  the  credit  for  the  successful 
construction  of  the  Milwaukee  water  works.  He 
w,as  married  in  1836,  to  Miss  Fletcher,  of  New- 
burvport,  Mass.  He  died  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Dec. 
14,  1890. 
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FARQUHAB,  Arthur  Brigg's.  manufacturer, 
wap  born  at  Samlv  Spring,  Montgomery  county, 
Md.,  Sept.  28,  1838,  son  of  William  Henry  and 
Margaret  (Briggs)  Farquhar,  grandson  of  Amos 
and  Mary  (Elgar)  Farquhar,  great-grandson  of 
William  Farquhar  and  great-great-gundson  of 
William  Farquhar  -who  came  over  with  iiis  father, 
Allen  Farquhar,  in  1721.  The  first  William  Farqu- 
har owned  2,000  acres  of  laml,  the  site  of  Union 
bridge,  in  Maryland,  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland 
house  of  delegates,  and  joined  the  Society  of 
Friends.  William  Henry  Farquhar,  was  a  scholar 
of  eminence,  a  friend  of  Moncure  D.  Conway,  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  the  Concord  school  of 
philosophers.  Arthur  B.  Farquhar  was  educated 
at  Hallowell  's  School  for  Boys,  at  Alexandria,  Va. 
He  managed  his  father 's  farm  for  a  year  after 
leaving  school,  and  showed  such  an  aptitude  for 
mechanics  that,  in  18,56,  he  was  sent  to  York, 
Pa.,  to  learn  the  machinist's  trade  with  the  in- 
tention of  becoming  a  manufacturer.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  two  years  he  was  taken  as  a  partner 
in  the  business.  The  civil  war,  and  a  loss  by  fire, 
so  crippled  the  concern,  that  its  assets  were  barely 
sufficient  to  pay  twenty-five  per  cent  on  its  indebt- 
edness. Mr.  Farquhar  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
settlement,  and  persuading  his  creditors  to  let 
him  start  anew,  the  partnership  was  dissolved  and 
he  resumed  the  business,  conducting  it  so  successful- 
ly that  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  was  able  to  settle 
the  indebtedness  in  full.  Beginning  with  a  modest 
shop  in  York,  employing  but  seven  hands,  he  de- 
veloped the  concern  into  the  great  Pennsylvania 
Agricultural  Works,  and  in  1889  organized  the 
A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.  Ltd.,  with  a  paid-in  capital 
of  $.500,000.  The  company,  in  addition  to  agri- 
cultural machinery,  manufactured  engines,  both 
steam  and  gas;  boilers;  hydraulic  presses  and 
accumulators,  which  are  sold  to  every  part  of  the 
civilized  globe.  It  employs  600  hands,  and  the 
value  of  its  yearly  output  is  about  $1,500,000. 
The  members  of  the  partnership  are  A.  B.  Far- 
quhar, W.  E.  Farquhar,  and  Francis  Farquhar; 
and  the  officers  of  the  corporation  are:  A.  B.  Far- 
quhar, president;  Francis  Farquhar,  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  general  manager.  Mr.  Farquhar  is 
perhaps  better  known  as  a  writer  on  political 
economy,  than  as  a  manufacturer.  He  has  written 
on  banking,  economics,  and  social  subjects,  and 
his  essays  have  attracted  much  attention.  His 
book  "  Economic  and  Industrial  Delusions,  "  (1891) 
is  regarded  as  an  authoritative  treatise  on 
tariff  and  free  coinage.  In  1892-9.3  he  was  exec- 
utive commissioner  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
World 's  Columbian  Exposition,  elected  President 
of  Executive  Commissioners  and  visited  Europe  as 
commissioner  to  foreign  nations  in  the  interest 
of  the  exposition.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Hastings  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania  to 
the  Coast  Defence  Convention,  at  Tampa,  Fla.; 
and  was  Pennsylvania  delegate  to  the  First  Na- 
tional Conservation  Congress,  Seattle,  Wash.,  in 
1909.  He  is  a  director  in  the  National  Conserva- 
tion Association,  president  of  the  Ptnnsylvania 
Conservation  Association,  vice-president  and  di- 
rector of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  chair- 
man of  the  City  Manning  and  Tree  Commis- 
sion, of  York,  Pa.,  president  of  the  State  Hous- 
ing and  Town  Planning  association.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Industrial  Commission 
to  France  in  1916.  He  is  an  Episcopalian.  Mr. 
Farquhar  was  married  Sept.  26,  1860,  to  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Edward  .lessop,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  has  three  sons :  William  E.,  Pereival,  and 
Francis  Farquhar. 


HARRIS,  Isham  Green,  II.  S.  senator,  and 
eighteenth  governor  of  Tennessee,  was  born  in 
Franklin  county,  Tenn.,  Feb.  10,  1818,  son  of 
Isham  and  Lucy  (Davidson)  Harris.  He  received 
a  public  school  education  and  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen became  a  merchant's  clerk  in  Paris,  Tenn. 
Five  years  later  he  engaged  in  business  on  his  own 
account  in  Tippah  county.  Miss.,  studied  law  at 
night,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841.  En- 
tering politics  early  in  his  career  he  was  elected 
to  the  Tennessee  legislature  in  1845  and  to  the 
national  congress  three  years  later.  After  serving 
two  terms,  he  refused  a  renomiuation  in  1853,  and 
removed  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  he  practiced 
law.  In  1856  he  was  a  presidential  elector,  can- 
vassed the  state  in  the  election,  and  the  success  of 
the  Democratic  ticket  in  Tennessee  that  year  was 
largely  attributed  to  him.  In  1857  he  was  elected 
governor  of  Tennessee  and  was  twice  re-elected. 
He  took  a  decided  stand  for  the  Southern  con- 
federacy and  was  known  as  one  of  the  southern 
war  governors.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  civil  war 
made  a  frequent  change  of  residence  necessary, 
and  he  was  often  with  the  army  in  the  field.  He 
was  attached  at  various  times  to  the  staffs  of  Gen- 
erals Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
Beauregard  and  Bragg.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
fell  from  his  horse  into  Gov.  Harris'  arms  when 
he  received  his  death  wound  at  Shiloh.  Upon  the 
surrender  of  Lee,  he  fled  to  Mexico,  and  from 
there  sailed  for  England,  where  he  lived  until  1867, 
when  he  returned  to  Memphis  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  law.  He  was  a  Tilden  and  Hendricks 
elector  in  1876,  but  his  appearance  on  the  ticket 
caused  so  much  adverse  criticism  that  he  resigned. 
In  1877  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1883,  1889  and  1895.  Sen.  Harris 
received  almost  all  the  honors  which  the  senate 
could  bestow.  He  was  president  pro  tempore  of 
the  53rd  congress,  a  leading  member  of  the  com- 
mittees on  finance  and  rules  and  also  of  the 
Democratic  advisory  or  "steering"  committee.  He 
was  active  in  the  senate  up  to  the  very  last,  ap- 
pearing in  the  senate  chamber  ten  days  before  his 
death.  He  was  a  staunch  upholder  of  the  rule  of 
unlimited  debate.  He  was  one  of  the  three  Demo- 
cratic senators  to  whom  the  duty  of  putting  the 
Wilson-Gorman  tariff  act  in  shape  in  committee 
was  entrusted  in  1894,  and  to  him  was  delegated 
the  control  of  parliamenlarr  work  in  getting  the 
bill  through  the  senate.  He  was  a  tireless  worker, 
punctilious  in  observing  the  rules  of  the  senate, 
and  one  of  the  best  parliamentarians  at  the  na- 
tional capiital.  In  the  convention  of  1896  which 
nominated  William  Jennings  Bryan  for  the  presi- 
dency, he  was  one  of  the  so-called  senatorial  trium- 
virate, which,  through  the  agency  of  the  Bi-metallio 
League,  gained  control  of  the  convention.  Sen. 
Harris  was  married  in  Paris,  Tenn.,  July  6,  1843, 
to  Martha  M.  Travis,  and  had  eight  sons,  five  of 
whom  survive:  Eugene  T.,  James  E.,  Edward  K., 
Charles  H.,  and  Isham  Green  Harris,  Jr.  He  died 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  July  8,  1897,  and  was  buried 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.     (Portrait  opposite  p.  208.) 

DAY,  Henry,  lawyer,  was  born  at  South  Had- 
ley,  Mass.,  Dec.  25,  1820,  son  of  Pliny  and  Debo- 
rah (Day)  Day.  He  was  descended  from  Robert 
Day,  one  of  the  early  Puritan  settlers  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  who  emigrated  from  Wales  in  1636,  and  was 
the  ancestor  of  most  persons  of  the  name  of  Day  in 
New  England.  He  was  educated  at  the  academy 
in  Old  Hadley,  and  by  teaching  school  at  Bland- 
ford,  Mass.,  earned  enough  to  prepare  himself 
for  college.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in   1845.     After  serving  as  principal  of  an 
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academv  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  for  two  years,  he  en- 
tered the  law  school  at  Cambridge,  Jtass.,  and 
spent  a  vear  in  the  law  office  of  Ilaniel  Lord,  Jr., 
in  Xew  York  city.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1S48.  and  the  following  year  became  a  partner  in 
the  firm,  the  name  of  which  thereafter  was  Lord, 
Day  &  Lord,  and  so  continues  to  the  present  writ- 
ing. He  was  appointed  executor  of  the  wills  of 
Gov.  Edwin  D.  Jlorgan  and  Prof.  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse,  and  trustee  under  the  will  of  William  B. 
Astor.  He  was  legal  counsel  in  the  organization 
of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
ITnitcd  States  in  18.59,  was  a  member  of  its  first 
board  of  directors,  and  its  attorney  after  the  death 
of  Daniel  Lord.  He  drafted  the  plan  of  consolida- 
tioH  of  the  old  Municipal  Gas  Co.,  and  was  one  of 
the  counselors  and  directors  of  the  Consolidated 
Gas  Co.  of  New  York.  During  1S72-73  Mr.  Day 
traveled  in  Eurojie,  Asia  and  Africa,  publishing 
an  account  of  his  journey  in  letters  to  the  New 
York  "Observer, '' 'and  later  in  book  form  under 
the  title  of  "The  Lawyer  Abroad,"  (1S72).  He 
went  to  Spain  in  1S76  and  wrote  "From  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,"  (1S76).  As 
a  member  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York,  he  was  prominent  in  all  public 
discussions,  particularly  that  of  the  confession  of 
faith  in  lsS',i-!iO.  He  was  a  member  of  the  general 
assemblies,  New  Y'ork,  (1S6S),  and  Pittsburgh 
(1S69),  in  which  the  reunion  of  the  old  and  new 
school  churches  was  consummated,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  many  important  committees.  He  was  a  di- 
rector of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  Lnion 
Theological  Seminary.  He  was  a  life  member  of 
the  Amei-icau  Institute  of  Christian  Philosophy 
and  member  of  the  Union  League  Club.  Mr.  Day 
was  married  Jan.  31,  1849,  to  PliffVie,  daughter  of 
Daniel  Lonl,  senior  member  of  his  law  firm,  and 
had  tlirce  sons,  Henry  Lord  Day,  .John  Lord  Day, 
and  Leo  Lord  Day,  and  two  daughters,  Sarah 
Lord,  wlio  married  Robert  H.  McCormick  of  Chi- 
cago, in.,  and  Susan  De  Forest  Day.  He  died  in 
New  York  citv,  Jan.  9,  1893.  (Portrait  opposite 
p.  208. 

DE  LA  VEEGNE,  Jolin  Chester,  inventor 
and  manufacturer,  was  born  at  Espicrance,  Scho- 
harie CO.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  6,  1840,  son  of  John  and 
Eunice  (Williams)  De  La  Vergne,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Dr.  Louis  De  La  Vergne,  who  came  to 
this  country  from  France  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was 
related  to  Daniel  Webster.  After  a  common  school 
education  he  began  his  business  career  as  a  clerk 
in  a  store  at  IJuanesburgh,  N.  Y.  He  quickly 
gained  the  confidence  and  approval  of  his  employer, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  sent  to  New  Y'ork 
as  purchasing  agent  for  the  firm.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  began  business  on  his  own  account, 
first  in  Canada  and  soon  afterward  in  New  Y'ork 
city.  He  disposed  of  his  interests  in  1876,  and 
became  a  partner  in  the  Hermann  brewery.  While 
here  he  devised  machinery  which  brought  about  a 
striking  advance  in  the  science  of  refrigeration. 
He  invented  what  is  generally  known  as  the  ' '  oil 
seal"  vertical  ammonia  compressor.  This  pro- 
vided for  the  injection  of  a  quantity  of  cooled  oil 
into  the  bottom  of  the  ammonia  compressor,  which, 
upon  the  end  of  the  down  stroke,  spread  itself  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  piston,  and  thus  effectu- 
ally sealed  the  piston,  its  valves,  etc.,  from  any 
leakage  of  ammflnia.  Moreover,  it  cooled  the 
walls  of  the  compressor  and  lubricated  all  internal 
parts.  He  also  invented  a  very  efficient  joint  and 
flange  connection  for  ammonia  piping  and  fittings, 
thus   preventirg   the   troublesome    leakage    of   am- 


monia. Having  secured  a  tight  ammonia  joiiit, 
Mr.  De  La  Vergne  made  another  improvement  by 
introducing  the  piping  through  which  the  ammonia 
expands  and  does  the  cooling  work  directly  itoto 
the  rooms  to  be  refrigerated.  This  invention  was 
a  great  improvement  over  the  brine  tank  or  in- 
direct system  previously  in  use,  and  greatly  in- 
creased the  efficiency  of  refrigerating  machinery. 
Its  advantage  in  every  place  where  a  large  cooling 
apparatus  is  required  was  quickly  recognized  not 
only  by  breweries  but  also  by  abattoirs  and  pack- 
ing houses,  cold  storage  and  ice-making  plants, 
restaurants,  hotels,  chemical  works  etc.  In  1880 
he  incorporated  the  De  La  Vergne  Eefrigerating 
Machine  Co.,  to  manufacture  refrigerating  and  ice- 
making  plants.  Mr.  De  La  Vergne  made  other 
improvements  and  developed  the  business  until  his 
machines  are  now  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  original  capital  stock  of  the  business  was 
$3.50.000 ;  a  large  factory  was  built  at  the  foot  of 
138th  street,  New  York,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  the  capital  stock  had  increased  to  .$2,000,000. 
Mr.  De  La  Vergne  was  also  active  in  other  fields. 
He  was  president  of  the  Arizona  Cattle  Co.  and 
the  White  Cloud  Copper  Mining  Co.  He  was  in- 
terested in  the  growth  and  development  of  New 
York,  particularly  above  the  Harlem  river,  and  as 
president  of  the  North  Side  Board  of  Trade  he  was 
active  in  the  promotion  of  the  Harlem  ship  canal, 
the  Willis  avenue  bridge,  the  Harlem  river  speed- 
way and  the  Grand  Concourse  and  Boulevard,  of 
which  he  was  the  originator  and  most  earnest 
advocate.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  horses,  and 
was  president  of  the  Gentlemen's  Driving  Club. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  New  York  l''acht 
Club,  Arion  Society,  Liederkranz  and  the  Larch- 
mont  Yacht  Club.  He  was  married  Dec.  27,  186.5, 
to  Catharine  A.,  daughter  of  John  S.  Van  Aernam, 
of  Duancsburgh,  Schenectady  co.,  N.  Y.,  and  had 
three  children:  Mary  Frances  (Mrs.  Craig  F.  E. 
Drake),  Katherine  (Mrs.  Archibald  H.  Stevenson) 
and  Chester  Ehoades  De  La  Vergne.  He  died  in 
New  York  city,  May  12,  1896. 

ELVEiESON,  James,  publisher,  was  born  in 
England  in  1838.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1847  with  his  parents,  settling  in  Newark,  N.  .J., 
where  he  obtained  a  coumion  school  education. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  began  his  business 
career  as  a  messenger  boy  in  the  Magnetic  Tele- 
graph Co.  's  oUice  in  Newark.  Foreseeing  that  the 
business  was  to  assume  great  proportions,  he 
learned  telegraphy,  and  at  sixteen  he  was  an 
operator,  and  before  he  was  twenty  was  manager 
of  the  consolidated  offices  in  Newark,  Associated 
Press  agent  and  instructor  of  operators.  He  also 
assisted  in  the  construction  of  new  linee  through- 
out the  state.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  he  became  manager  of  the  American  Tele- 
graph office  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  conflucted 
it  with  great  fidelity  anil  skill,  ranking  among 
the  best  men  in  the  telegraph  service  of  the 
country.  Confident  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
Federal  forces,  he  invested  in  government  bonds 
and  other  securities  at  judicious  periods,  and  with 
the  pirofits  established  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  com- 
pany with  a  former  associate,  the  "  Saturda.y 
Night,"  a  journal  conducted  in  the  interest  of 
municipal  reform.  A  year  later  it  was  made  ex- 
clusively a  family  story  paper;  entirel.y  new 
methods  were  employed,  and  it  soon  reached  a 
circulation  of  300,000  copdes  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  He  became  sole  proprietor  of 
"Saturday  Night"  in  1S79.  In  18s0  he  estab- 
lished the  "Golden  Days,"  a  weekly  publication 
of  wholesome  literature  for  boys  and  girls,   start- 
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ing  it  in  a  way  characteristic  of  his  business  fore- 
sight; 3,000,000  copies  of  the  first  number  were 
printed  and  distributed  siuudtaneously  in  every 
town  and  hamlet  of  the  United  States.  The  sec- 
ond number  had  52,000  subscribers -and  its  circula- 
tion steadily  increased  to  over  100,000  in  1S92. 
Discerning  the  signs  of  the  times  he  became  aware 
that  an  end  of  the  era  for  such  publications  was 
approaching  and  being  still  in  the  prime  of  life  he 
determined  to  enter  daily  journalism.  William  W. 
Harding,  the  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  ' '  In- 
quirer,' '  a  two-cent  morning  daily,  was  fatally  ill, 
the  pajier  had  reached  a  low  ebb,  and  in  February, 
1SS9,  Mr.  Elvcrson  purchased  a  controlling  inter- 
est. He  establislied  the  ' '  Inquirer "  in  a  new 
building,  bought  improved  printing  presses  and 
stereotyping  machinery,  new  type,  trebled  the  edi- 
torial force,  engaged  expert  men  in  every  branch 
of  the  business,  distributed  special  correspondents 
through  the  country,  secured  an  unsurpassed 
foreign  service ;  in  short,  brightened  and  strength- 
ened the  paper  in  every  way  possiljle.  A  Sunday 
edition  was  added  soon  after  he  obtained  control. 
' '  The  Inquirer  ' '  was  one  of  the  first  newspapers, 
if  not  the  first,  to  create  a  daily  feature  of  news 
of  especial  interest  to  women.  In  1S90  he  re- 
duced the  price  to  one  cent,  enlarged  the  size  t'o 
eight  pages  of  eight  columns  each,  installed  a 
large  illustrating  plant,  and  extended  the  news 
service  still  farther.  Thereupon  the  circulation  in- 
creased to  47,400  daily  and  32,220  Sunday,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  business  patronage. 
After  twenty-five  years  of  his  management,  the 
circulation  had  increased  to  190,000  daily  and 
280,000  Sunday  copies.  Editorially  the  "In- 
quirer ' '  took  strong  Republican  ground  on  state 
and  national  issues,  but  in  municipal  matters  left 
itself  free  to  indorse  such  candidates  as  seemed 
best  to  meet  the  city's  needs,  without  regard  to 
political  affiliations.  He  vigorously  advocated 
municipal  improvements  of  all  kinds,  coining  the 
phrase,  "New  Philadelphia."  He  continued  in 
the  active  management  of  the  editorial  and 
financial  details  of  all  his  publications  up  to  tlie 
time  of  his  death.  He  once  said:  "I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  life  because  I  was  determined  to  win 
aud  to  use  only  honorable  means  to  do  so. ' '  He 
had  one  sou:  James,  .Ir.,  and  died  in  Philadelphia, 
Feb.    10,    1911.      (Portrait   opposite  p.   213.) 

McMICHAEL,  Morton,  journalist,  was  born  at 
Burlington,  N.  .J.,  Oct.  2,  1807,  son  of  John  and 
Hannah  (Masters)  Mcilichael.  His  ancestors  came 
to  America  from  the  north  of  Ireland  some  time 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  received  a  common 
school  education  and  did  not  attend  college  as 
is  stated  in  many  local  biographies.  He  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  the  distinguished  orator,  David 
Paul  Brown  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1827.  Meanwhile  literary  pursuits 
had  engaged  his  attention,  and  in  1826  he  became 
editor  of  "the  "Saturday  Evening  Po.st,"  an  out- 
growth of  Benjamin  Franklin's"  Pennsylvania 
Gazette."  He  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  "Satur- 
day Courier"  during  1831-36,  and  in  the  latter 
vear  with  Louis  A.  Godey  and  Joseph  G.  Neal 
founded  the  "Saturday  News"  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  engaged  in  active  journalism  for  over  fifty 
years,  and  numbered  among  his  friends  Webster, 
Clay,  Clayton,  Seward,  C^hase  and  Blaine.  He  pub- 
ilished,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Neal,  the  "Satur- 
day Gazette"  from  1844  to  1847,  when  he  ac- 
quired a  half -interest  in  the  Philadelphia  "North 
American."  the  oldest  daily  newspaper  m  Am- 
erica. From  1848  to  18.54  Dr.  Robert  M.  Bird  was 
ijoint  owner  of  the  "North  American"  with  him. 


but  after  Bird's  death  in  1854  to  the  time  of  his 
death  Mr.  McMichael  was  the  sole  proprietor.  In 
its  editorial  columns  he  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  public  schools,  the  creation  of  Fairmount 
park,  and  other  measures  for  the  public  good.  Mr. 
ilcMichael  served  the  city  of  his  adoption  with 
signal  ability  in  many  ways.  While  a  young  man 
he  was  elected  an  alderman  of  Philadelphia;  he 
was  high  sheriff  of  Philadelphia  county  from  1843 
to  1846,  a  period  during  which  he  was  called  upon 
to  suppress  the  anti-Catholic  or  native  American 
riots  of  May  3-8  and  July  6-7,  1844.  He  was 
elected  mayor  of  Philadelphia  in  October,  1865, 
by  a  majority  of  6,000  over  his  Democratic  op- 
ponent, and  served  for  a  term  of  four  years.  On 
the  creation  of  tlie  Fairmount  Park  Commission  in 
1868,  he  was  elected  its  first  president  and  served 
as  such  until  his  death,  and  in  1873  he  was  a 
delegate-at-large  to  the  fourth  constitutional  con- 
vention of  Pennsylvania.  His  counsel  was  sought 
by  statesmen  in  the  Whig  and  Republican  parties, 
and  he  was  among  the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the 
latter.  He  was  uusurpassed  as  a  public  orator, 
and  his  speeches — the  appeal  for  the  Irish  famine 
sufferers  in  1848,  the  defiance  of  a  mob  seeking 
to  set  fire  to  the  colored  orphans'  home  in  Phila- 
ilelphia,  the  oration  after  the  final  triumph  of  the 
Federal  armies  in  the  civil  war,  and  his  address 
on  .July  4,  1873,  as  president  of  the  park  commis- 
sion, making  a  formal  transfer  of  the  ground  to 
the  Fiiited  States  Centennial  Commission — are  ora- 
torical models  of  the  highest  order.  His  courtesy, 
charm  of  manner  and  conversational  powers  long 
remained  a  vivid  remembrance  to  his  surviving  con- 
temporaries. The  estimate  in  which  he  was  held 
is  epitomized  in  the  inscription  on  his  monument 
in  Fairmount  park:  "An  honored  and  lieloved 
citizen  of  Philadelphia."  He  was  married  to  Mary 
Estell  and  had  four  sous:  Morton,  .Jr.,  Charles  B., 
Clayton  and  Walter  McMichael.  His  son,  Clayton, 
succeeded  him  as  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  "North 
American."  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  6, 
1879.      (Portrait  opposite  page  213.,) 

McMICHAEL,  Clayton,  journalist,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  30,  1844,  the  son  of  Mor- 
ton and  Mary  (Estell)  McMichael.  His  father 
(above)  was  long  the  proprietor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia "North  American."  He  was  educated  in 
private  schools.  In  April,  1861,  while  preparing 
for  college  he  enlisted  in  the  federal  army,  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant  in  the  9th  U.  S.  Infantry, 
and  placed  in  command  of  a  military  escort  to 
protect  overland  emigration  from  the  Missouri 
river  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia  river. 
After  a  brief  service  in  the  Indian  reservations, 
anil  in  California,  he  was  transferred  to  the  army 
of  the  Potomac.  He  took  part  in  all  its  battles  as 
an  aide  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Birney,  and  after- 
ward of  Gen.  Hancock,  from  Gettysburg  to 
nearly  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  itwice 
wounded,  and  was  brevetted  for  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry. In  1864-65  he  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the 
coast  and  frontier  of  Maine.  He  resigned  from  the 
army  at  the  close  of  the  war  to  take  charge  of  the 
editorial  department  of  the  Pliiladelphia  "North 
American. ' '  He  declined  the  position  of  assistant 
secretary  of  the  interior  in  1872,  but  in  1873  went 
to  Vienna  as  one  of  the  U.  S.  commissioners  to 
the  International  Exposition.  He  was  appointed 
marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1882,  by 
Pres.  Arthur,  resigning  during  the  first  Cleveland 
administration,  to  return  to  the  management  of  the 
"North  American"  of  which  "lie  and  his  brother, 
Walter  McMichael,  were  proprietors.  He  was  sole 
proprietor  of  the  paper  from  1891  to  1898  when 
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he  sold  his  interest  in  it  and  retired  from  journal- 
ism. Under  his  editorial  control  it  maintained  its 
standing  as  an  ably  edited  and  influential  ex- 
ponent of  Republican  principles.  He  was  city 
treasurer  of  Philadelphia  during  1S98-1901  and 
then  served  as  postmaster  of  that  city.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Eepublie,  and  its  first  official  representatire  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  he  was  a  member  also  of  the 
Loyal  Legion.  He  was  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  that  organized  and  carried  out  the  bi- 
centennial celebration  of  the  landing  of  William 
Penn.  JIv.  McMiehael  was  married  Apr.  24,  1867, 
to  Anna  Elizabeth  Fotterall  and  had  two  sons, 
Emorv  and  Clavton  Fotterall  McMiehael.  He  died 
at  Philadelphia,  Apr.  17,  1906. 

BARBER,  Gershom  Morse,  jurist,  was  born 
in  (.'ayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  2,  182.3,  second  son 
of  Phineas  B.  Barber  and  Orpha  (Morse)  Barber. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  set  out  for  himself,  de- 
termined to  secure  a  liberal  education,  taught 
school  winters,  and  attended  Norwalk  Seminary  and 
Western  Reserve  College,  at  Hudson,  O.  He  was 
graduated  at  Michigan  Hniversitv  in  1850.  He 
was  professor  in  Baldwin  Institute  (now  Univer- 
sity) four  years,  and  principal  two  years.  In 
1857  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  ac- 
quired a  large  practice  in  Cuyahoga  and  adjoin- 
ing counties.  During  the  civil  war  he  commanded 
a  battalion  of  seven  independent  companies  of 
sharpshooters,  having  a  position  at  headquarters 
of  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  followed  the 
fortunes  of  that  army,  participating  in  all  its 
battles,  including  Chickamauga,  Mission  Ridge, 
Atlanta  and  Nashville,  until  the  close  of  active 
military  operations.  In  the  spring  of  1865,  as 
lieutenant-colonel,  he  organized  and  took  to  the 
field  the  197th  regiment  of  0.  \.  I.  He  was 
brevetted  brigadier-general  for  meritorious  services 
during  the  war  and  returned  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession  at  Cleveland,  0.  In  1873  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  court 
of  Cleveland  and  in  1875  to  the  bench  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  of  the  4th  judicial  district  of 
Ohio,  on  which  he  served  by  re-election  until  1885. 
As  a  judge  he  heard  and  decided  some  of  the 
most  important  and  sharply  contested  cases  ever 
tried  in  that  district  and  was  noted  for  the  just- 
ness and  fairness  of  his  decisions.  He  served  two 
terms  as  department  commander  of  the  G.  A.  E.  of 
Ohio,  was  for  two  terms  a  member  of  the 
city  council  of  Cleveland,  and  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Cleveland  Art  Academy  during  its 
brief  existence  in  the  eighties  of  the  last  century. 
He  died  in  Cleveland,  O.,  in  1892. 

WILDE,  Samuel,  merchant,  was  born  in  Dor- 
chester, Mass.,  Oct.  .3,  1831,  sou  of  Samuel  and 
Sarah  (Jones)  Wilde,  and  a  descendant  of  John 
Wilde,  a  native  of  England,  who  came  to  the 
American  colonies  in  1688  and  settled  at  South 
Braiutree,  Mass.  From  this  founder  of  the  fam- 
ily and  his  wife,  Sarah  Hayden,  the  line  of 
descent  is  traceil  through  their  son  Samuel,  who 
married  Bethiah  Copeland;  their  son  Joseph,  who 
married  Mehitable  Doubleday;  their  son  .Joseph 
who  married  Hannah  Minot,  and  their  son  Samuel, 
the  father  of  our  subject.  His  grandfather,  .Joseph 
Wilde  (1768-1831),  'was  an  officer  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  Samuel  Wilde,  Sr.,  removed  to  New 
York  city  in  1820,  and  was  engaged  in  the  coffee 
and  spice  business  under  the  firm  name  of  With- 
ington  &  Wilde.  The  son  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1848  began  his 
business  career  in  his  father's  counting-room. 
The  firm  was  the  first  in  this  country  to  adopt  the 


process  of  roasting  coffee  by  machinery.  The 
name  was  subsequently  changed  to  Samuel  Wilde 
&  Sons,  and  later  Samuel  Wilde  's  Sons,  the  part- 
ners being  Joseph  and  Samuel  Wilde,  of  which 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  head  for  twelve 
years.  A  resident  of  New  Jersey  for  many  years, 
he  was  a  representative  in  the  state  legislature  in 
1871-82.  He  was  a  man  of  cultured  and  scientific 
tastes,  who  pursued  horticulture  and  mineralogy 
as  a  recreation,  and  was  interested  in  astronomy, 
at  one  time  possessing  what  was  said  to  be  the 
largest  telescope  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  He 
was  married  in  1853  to  Mary  E.,  daughter  of 
Joshua  Lunt  of  Falmouth,  Me.  Samuel  Wilde 
died  in   Montclair,   N.   J.,  Mar.   8,   1890. 

SIMMONS,  Thomas  Jefferson,  chief  justice, 
was  born  in  Crawford  county,  Ga.,  June  25,  1837, 
son  of  Allen  and  Mary  Simmons,  and  a  descendant 
of  James  Simmons,  a  native  of  England,  who  came 
to  the  American  colonies  in  1698  and  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  educated  at  Bronwood  Institute,  La 
Grange,  Ga.,  and  read  law  under  Col.  A.  D.  Ham- 
mond of  Forsyth.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1857,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Knoxville,  Ga.  In  the  civil  war  he  was  lieutenant 
of  the  6th  Georgia  infantry,  becoming  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  colonel.  He  served  in  all  the  import- 
ant cami)aig'ns  in  A'irginia,  and  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  liloody  Seven  Days '  battle  around 
Richmond.  A  few  months  before  the  clo.se  of  the 
war  he  was  recommende<l  as  brigadier-general  of 
infantry  by  Gen.  Lee.  Resuming  his  interrupted 
law  practice,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1865,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  sent  to  the  state  senate.  In  1867  he 
removed  to  Macon,  Ga.,  and  was  elected  a  state 
senator  again  in  1871  and  in  1875,  being  presi- 
dent of  the  senate  during  1875-76.  As  chairman 
of  the  finance  and  bond  committees  he  succeeded 
in  suppressing  an  issue  of  fraudulent  bonds,  which 
saved  the  state  an  umiecessary  expense  of  .$11,- 
000,000.  He  was  again  elected  to  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1877,  becoming  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee,  and  reporting  the  financial 
.scheme  of  the  new  constitution.  He  was  judge 
of  the  Macon  circuit  superior  court  during  1878- 
87,  when  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the 
supreme  bench  caused  by  the  death  of  Judge  Hall. 
He  was  re-elected  the  following  year  without  op- 
position, and  in  1894  was  unanimously  nominated 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Chief  Justice  Bleck- 
ley, by  the  Democratic  caucus,  continuing  as 
chief  justice  until  his  death.  .Judge  Simmons 
was  an  able  and  conscientious  lawyer,  legislator 
and  jurist;  he  had  a  marked  capacity  for  public 
service  and  an  exceptional  tact  in  i)opular  man- 
agement. He  was  thrice  married:  first,  in  1857, 
to  Penny  Hollis;  second,  in  1869,  to  Mrs.  Lucille 
Peek,  and  third,  in  1889,  to  Mrs.  Renfroe.  He 
died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Sept.  12,  1905. 

CRANE,  Jonathan  Townley,  clergyman,  was 
boi-n  near  Elizabetli,  N.  J.,  .lune  ]s,  1819.  He  re- 
ceived his  degree  from  Princeton  college  in  1843, 
and  after  1845  was  identified  with  the  New  Jersey 
ccaiference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  The 
marked  ability  and  faithfulness  of  his  labors  as 
pastor,  teacher,  delegate  to  the  general  conferences 
and  piresiding  elder,  were  most  notable.  He  en- 
riched the  literature  of  his  church  by  frequent  con- 
tributions, including  pungent  essays  on  pertinent 
topics,  .such  as  ''Popular  Amusements,"  ''Arts  of 
Intoxication,"  and  ''Essay  on  Dancing."  Among 
essays  on  religious  subjects  which  were  strictl.v  doc- 
trinal, is  "Methodism  and  its  Methods."  He  died 
at  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  16,  1880. 
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PRESTON,  Thomas  Scott,  R.  C.  priest  was 
born  at  Hj,rt±'oid,  Conn.,  July  23,  1824,  the  son  of 
Zephaniah  Preston,  who  was  of  Puritan  stock. 
He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  college  in  1843  and 
at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  1846,  being  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  at  the  Church  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, and  later  assistant  at  St.  Luke 's  church. 
In  1849  he  became  a  convert  to  Catholicism. 
Placing  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  Arch- 
bishop Hughes,  he  was  sent  for  a  course  of  study 
to  the  Eoman  Catholic  seminary  at  Pordham, 
N.  Y.,  and  on  Nov.  16,  1850,  was  ordained  a 
priest  by  Cardinal  McCloskey,  then  bishop  of 
Albany.  His  first  appointment  was  at  the  old 
cathedral  in  New  York,  but  later  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Immaculate  Conception  parish  at  Y'on- 
kers.  He  was  recalled  to  the  cathedral  in  1853 
and  appointed  private  secretary  to  Archbishop 
Hughes.  In  1855  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
diocese,  an  office  he  held  until  his  death.  Through 
his  efforts  while  pastor  of  St.  Ann 's  church,  the 
present  St.  Ann's  church  and  school-houses  on 
E.  12th  St.,  New  York,  were  built  at  a  cost  of 
$175,000  and  he  established  the  "House  of  the 
Holy  Family"  for  befriending  children.  In  1874 
Cardinal  McCloskey  appointed  him  one  of  the 
vicar  generals  of  the  diocese.  The  title  of  mon- 
signor  was  subsequently  conferred  on  him,  and 
in  1888  he  was  named  a  prothonotary  apostolic. 
By  reason  of  his  position  in  1SS6,  he  was  called 
upon  to  take  action  in  the  case  of  Dr.  McGlynn 
(q.  v.).  Monsignor  Preston's  position  was  sup- 
ported in  every  particular  at  Rome,  and  when 
Dr.  McGlynn  refused  to  answer  the  charge,  he 
was  promptly  excommunicated  by  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
Monsignor  Preston  was  a  brilliant  scholar  and  an 
able  pulpit  orator.  He  died  in  New  York  city, 
Nov.  4,  1891. 

LUNT,  Orrington,  merchant  and  philanthro- 
pist, was  born  at  Bowdoinham,  Me.,  Dec.  24,  1815, 
BOn  of  William  and  Anne  Matilda  (Summer)  Luut, 
a  descendant  of  Henry  Lunt,  who  came  from  Eng- 
land in  1635  and  settled  at  Newburyport,  Mass., 
where  he  became  a  grantee  in  the  original  allot- 
ment of  land,  and  the  following  year  a  freeman 
of  the  colony.  His  father,  William  Lunt,  was  at 
one  time  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  of 
Maine,  a  leading  citizen  and  a  reliable  merchant. 
At  fourteen  he  entered  his  father 's  store,  in 
which  at  his  majority  he  became  a  partner.  In 
his  twenty-second  year  he  was  elected  el«rk  and 
treasurer  of  his  town,  and  was  also  appointed 
justice  of  the  peace,  occupying  these  positions  un- 
til his  departure  for  the  West.  In  November,  1842, 
Mr.  Lunt  removed  to  Chicago,  111.,  then  at  its 
lowest  ebb,  real  estate  selling  in  that  year  for 
less  than  at  any  time  since  the  commercial  crisis 
of  1837.  The  severe  illness  of  his  wife  soon  com- 
pelled a  return  to  the  East,  but  the  following  sum- 
mer again  found  him  in  Chicago  to  try  his  for- 
tunes once  more,  although  without  capitah  He 
i^ented  half  of  a  wooden  storehouse  situated  on 
the  river  front,  and  undertook  a  general  commission 
business.  His  initial  operation  in  the  grain  trade 
was  the  purchase  of  a  small  cargo  of  oats  from 
Buffalo.  He  began  to  purchase  wheat,  and  the  next 
year  leased  100  feet  on  the  river  side  for  ten 
years,  at  $125  per  annum,  and  erected  upon  it  a 
grain-house.  He  soon  cleared  $10,000,  and  was 
recognized  as  a  leading  commission  merchant  of 
Chicago  and  a  man  of  unassailable  integrity  and 
honor.  Purchasing  too  largely,  however,  he  lost 
all  he  had  made,  and  once  more  began  at  the  foot 
of  the  ladder,  but  never  again  engaged  in  specula- 


tion. Conditions  of  trade  greatly  changed  with 
the  building  of  railroads,  and  in  1853  Mr.  Lunt 
leased  his  warehouse  and  withdrew  from  the  ac- 
tive grain  trade.  The  failure  of  tlie  firm  to  which 
he  had  leased  caused  him  to  re-enter  the  business 
in  1859,  and  he  continued  therein  until  1862,  hand- 
ling as  much  as  3,500,000  bushels  of  grain  annu- 
ally, a  very  extensive  trade  for  that  day.  He  be- 
came a  charter  member  of  the  board  of  trade 
and  retained  his  membership  therein  until  his 
death.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  board  of  trade  to  visit  Washing- 
ton and  urge  upon  congress  the  improvement  of 
the  Chicago  harbor.  In  1855  he  was  elected  a  wa- 
ter commissioner  and  continued  in  that  position  for 
six  years,  having  been  re-elected  for  a  second  term 
of  three  years,  during  which  period  the  city  depart- 
ment was  consolidated  with  the  board  of  public 
works,  and  he  served  as  treasurer  and  president  of 
the  board.  By  1862  he  had  acquired  a  fortune, 
and  finding  his  health  impaired,  retired  from  busi- 
ness, and  with  his  family  traveled  in  Europe  and 
Asia  for  two  years.  Mr.  Lunt  found  great  pleasure 
in  travel;  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  journeys 
abroad,  and  few  were  more  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory, aspect  and  opportunities  of  this  country  than 
he,  for  he  visited  every  section  of  North  America. 
He  loved  both  nature  and  art.  His  reputation  for 
integrity  and  fair  dealing  made  him  prominent 
among  the  men  of  energy  who  developed  the  great 
city  of  the  West  to  its  present  proportions.  He 
early  made  investments  in  Chicago  real  estate,  and 
was  often  solicited  to  become  a  director  of  busi- 
ness firms  and  corporations.  He  was  interested  in 
fire  and  life  insurance  and  was  a  director  of  the 
Chicago  Firemen's  and  the  Chicago  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  companies.  Realizing  the  value  of  rail- 
road building,  he  served  as  a  director  and  auditor 
of  the  board,  and  vice-president  of  the  Galena 
and  Chicago  Union  Railway  Co.  until  its  absorp- 
tion by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
way Co.  He  wag  a  life  member  and  president  of 
the  Chicago  Bible  Society,  and  a  founder  of  the 
Chicago  Orphan  Asylum,  to  which  he  was  a  liberal 
contributor.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Dearborn  Semi- 
nary; an  original  trustee  of  Clark  Seminary  at 
Aurora ;  director  of  the  first  homeopathic  hospital, 
ei^tablished  in  1855;  and  a  trustee  of  Hahnemann 
College.  An  ardent  member  of  the  Methodist  com- 
munion, he  probably  devoted  as  much  of  his  time 
and  means  to  the  interests  of  that  denomination 
as  any  layman  in  Chicago.  He  was  the  founder 
of  State  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  a 
trustee  of  the  Clark  Street  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  for  twenty  years;  and  a  trustee  of  the  Wa- 
bash Methodist  Episcopal  church  for  a  still  longer 
period.  Quinu  chapel  for  colored  people,  together 
with  Swedish,  German  and  other  church  societies, 
received  from  him  liberal  donations,  and  no  name 
was  more  familiar  to  Methodism  in  Chicago  and 
other  parts  of  the  West  than  that  of  Orrington 
Lunt.  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1861  he 
became  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety  and 
finance,  and  served  thereon  with  untiring  energy 
and  devotion.  He  was  a  founder  of  Northwestern 
University,  and  of  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute, 
and  selected  the  site  for  what  has  come  to  be  the 
beautiful  city  of  Evanston,  111.,  where  Northwestern 
University  is  located.  He  established,  in  connection 
with  the  university,  the  Orrington  Lunt  Library. 
Mr.  Lunt  was  extremely  active  in  the  administra- 
tion of  both  the  university  and  the  institute,  was 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  latter  and  acting 
president  of  the  executive  board  of  the  university 
for  many  years.     At  the  time  of  the  great  fire  he 
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was  made  a  member  of  the  relief  ami  aiil  society 
which  distriljuteil  the  money  ami  supidies  sent  from 
all  over  the  ivorhl,  and  the  $1.jO,000  collected  from 
Methodists  in  every  part  of  the  country  was  dis- 
bursed by  him  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
In  the  early  history  of  Chicago  the  name  of  Orring- 
ton  Lunt  figures  in  almost  every  enterprise,  moral 
and  pihysical,  that  went  toward  the  upbuilding  of 
the  city.  ilr.  Lunt  was  married,  .Tan.  Hi,  184i!, 
to  Cornelia,  eldest  daughter  of  Hon.  Samuel 
Gray,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Bowdoinham,  Me., 
who  served  as  representative,  senator  and  member 
of  the  governor's  council;  their  children  were: 
Horace  G.,  George  and  Cornelia  Gray  Lunt,  and  a 
child  that  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Lunt  died  in 
Chicago,  111.,  April  .5,   ]S97. 

YOUNG,  John  Russell,  journalist  and  diplo- 
mat, was  born  at  Dowuingtowu.  Pa.,  Nov.  20, 
1841,  son  of  George  R.  and  Eliza  (Rankin)  Young. 
In  1844  his  parents  removed  to  Philadelplna,  and, 
after  p.assing  through  the  granur.ar  sclmol  there,  be, 
on  his  mother's  death,  entered  the  family  nf  an  iiucle 
in  New  Orleans.  He  was  graduaded  witli  highest  hon- 
ors at  the  high  school  in  that  cily,  and  in  18.50  went 
back  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  entered  a  printing- 
office  as  an  apprentice.  Tlie  following  year  he  be- 
gan his  journalistic  career  as  a  copy-holder  in  the 
otfice  of  the  "Press,"  owneil  and  edited  by.Tolin  W. 
Foi'uey,  Ijut  soon  became  a  re- 
piirter  foi' that  journal,  and  ac- 
cpured  considerable  reputation 
for  Ids  vigorous  writing.  With- 
in four  years'  time  he  was  news 
editor,  but  in  1861  went  to 
Washington  as  private  secre- 
tary to  (Jol.  Forney,  who  had 
been  elected  secretary  of  the 
senate  He  also  contributed 
letters  to  the  "Press,"  and  edit- 
ed the  Washington  "Chroni- 
cle." As  the  war  c(jrrespond- 
ent  of  the  "Press,"  he  went 
to  the  front,  and  Ids  was  the 
first  published  account  of  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  at 
the  time  the  most  picturesque 
aud  accurate.  He  accompanied 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  but 
was  attacked  by  tj'jihoid  fever 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  aud  obliged 
to  return  to  Philadelphia.  After  his  recovery,"  iu 
18C3,  he  was  called  to  the  chief  editorship  of  the 
"Press.  "In  1864he  joined  the  staff  of  Gen.  Banks, and 
accompanied  him  through  the  Red  river  cam|iaign. 
He  theu  resumed  his  editorial  labors,  Ijiit  in  lK(i.5  re- 
signed to  establish  the  "  j\Iorniug  Post, "  which  was 
not  u  financial  success.  He  was  ue.xt  called  to  New 
York  city,  to  associate  himself  in  a  literary  capacity 
with  the  firm  of  .Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  in  ])opularizing 
the  national  war  loan.  He  began  contributing  to  the 
"Tribune";  was  made  its  managing  editor  in  1866, 
and  retiiaiued  with  that  newapa])er  until  1869.  Mean- 
while, he  had  studied  law  and  had  been  admilti'd  to 
the  bar  ;  but  he  never  practiced.  After  a  year  of 
travel  in  the  western  states,  Mr.  Young  founded  the 
New  York  "Standard,"  and  the  next  year  visited 
Paris  as  its  corresiHindent.  He  resided  in  that  city 
through  the  Franco-Grerman  war,  aud  his  letters, 
descriptive  of  its  siege  and  fall,  attracte<l  much  at- 
tention. The  "Standard"  suspended  ijublication  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  and  in  1873  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  New  I'ork  "  Herald,"  having 
charge  of  its  foreign  news  system,  and  residing  gen- 
erally in  Paris  aud  London.  lucideotally,  he  was 
one  of  the  honorary  comnd.s.sioners  to  the  Vienna 
exposition.  During  his  residence  in  Loudcni,  in 
1877,  he  was  invited  Ijy  Gen.  C4rant  to  accompany 


him  in  his  tour  around  the  world,  and  during  the 
trip  contributed  letters  to  the  "  Herald, "  which  were 
much  adunred  for  their  literary  quality.  These 
were  puldished  in  book  form  in  1879,  under  the  title 
"Around  the  Woild  with  Gen.  Grant."  On  his  re- 
turn to  New  York  city, he  continued  his  editorial  work 
on  the  "Herald";  but  in  1883,  at  Gen.  Grant's  re- 
quest, he  was  appointed  minister  to  China.  This 
position  was  resigned  on  the  accession  of  Pres.  Cleve- 
land ;  but  short  as  his  term  of  office  was,  he  reflected 
credit  on  his  own  country,  and  was  influential  in 
preventing  war  between  China  and  .Japan.  Mr. 
Y'oung  returned  to  the  United  States  in  188.5,  and  i-e- 
sumed  editoiial  duties  on  the  "  Herald."  In  1888  he 
was  sent  to  London  to  establish  an  English  edition  of 
that  newsiiaper.  He  was  offered  the  Chinese  mis- 
sion :i  second  time  in  1889,  but  declined  it,  on  busi- 
ness grounds.  In  1890  he  returned  to  America, 
and  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  continued  his  journal- 
istic and  liteiary  work,  writing  constantly  for  the 
"  Herald  "  and  his  own  journal,  the  "  Evening  Star," 
and  contributing  to  magazines.  In  1891  he  was 
nnide  director  of  the  Union  League,  which  he  had 
helped  to  fnund  thirty  years  previous,  aud  a  j'ear 
later  was  made  president,  which  office  he  filled  for 
two  terms.  During  1898  he  was  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road Co.  In  1897,  upcm  the  completion  of  the  new 
Congressionid  Library,  Pros.  McKinlcj^  apjpointed 
Mr.  Y'oiuig  librarian,  and  the  nomination  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  without  delay.  For  this  posi- 
tion his  executive  ability  and  broad  culture  well 
fitted  him,  and  under  him  the  library  was  reorgan- 
ized and  was  made  national  in  reality  as  well  as  in 
naTue.  "  For  heads  of  de]iartments  he  chose  in  many 
cases  experienced  liJirarians.  To  reorganize  a  library 
of  nearly  a  nnllion  volumes  and  pamphlets,  to  make 
it  perfectly  accessible  to  legislators  aud  students  at 
Washington,  and  still  further  to  extend  its  useful- 
ness to  the  whole  country,  was  a  great  task.  .Judg- 
ing from  the  results  accomplished,  that  was  Mr. 
Y'oung's  purjiose,  and  in  his  year  and  one-half  of 
service  he  did  excellent  work  toward  that  end." 
Mr.  Young  left  in  manuscript  a  life  of  Pres. 
Grant.  He  was  a  writer  of  wide  information  and  ex- 
train'dinary  versatility,  and  master  of  a  terse,  pure 
and  satirical  style.  A  record  of  fast  friend.ships  he 
made  and  kept  woidd  fill  a  long  page  and  cover  every 
calling  ;  jurist.s,  statesmen,  soldiers,    poets,   artists, 
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divines,  actors,  millionaires  and  paupers  ;  a  good  and 
tender  frieuil,  that  mere  words  cannot  be  trusted  to 
de.scribe.  Mr.  Y'oung  was  thrice  married:  first,  iu 
early  youth,  to  Ro.se  Fitzpatrick,  of  Wa.shington, 
D.  C.  She  bore  hima  son  and  daughter,  -nlio  died  in 
childhood.  Ills  second  wife  was  Miss  f'uleman,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  niece  of  Gov.  Marshall  .Jewell,  by 
wdiom  he  has  a  son,  Russell  .Jewell  Y'oung.  His 
last  marriage  was  to  Mrs.  May  Davids,  of  New  Y'ork 
city,  by  whom  he  left  a  son,  Gordon  Ru.ssell  Young. 
Her  two  sons  by  her  first  marriage  were  adopted  by 
Jlr  Y'oung  and  assumed  his  name.  Mr.  Y'oung 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  17,  1899. 
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HOPKINS,  Ferdinand  T.,  mercliaDt,  was  bom 
at  Lake  Maboput,  Putuam  Co.,  N.  Y.,  .Jan.  10,  1884. 
He  is  deBceiuk'd  iu  tbe  ninth  generation  from  Ste- 
phen Hopkins,  who  came  from  England  ou  tbe  May- 
flower in  1620,  and  settled  iu  Plymouth,  Mass.  Tbe 
Hopkins  (originally  spelled  Hopkvns)  acquired  dis- 
tinction iu  tbe  sanguinary  wars  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter, wbicb  for  thirty  years  devastated  England,  and 
experienced  tbe  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  their  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  tbeir  mouarcb.  Fer- 
dinand T.  Hopkins  bas  iuberited 
many  of  the  characteristics  that 
distinguished  bis  ancestors.  His 
great-grandmother  was  a  sister 
of  Enoch  Crosby,  the  spy,  tbe 
"Harvey  Birch"  of  Cooper's 
story.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  educat- 
ed in  the  public  schools  and  at 
Iveed  Institute,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 
He  commenced  bis  mercantile 
career  in  New  York  city.  Al- 
though a  man  of  iieaceful  pro- 
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ed  in  flgbting  for  public  reforms. 
The  Harlem  Railroad  Co.  for- 
merly ran  tbeir  trains  along  tbe 
surface  through  tbe  ujiper  part 
of  tbe  city;  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence accidents  and  loss  of  life  were  of  frequent 
occurrence.  3Ir.  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  tbe  Nineieeuth  Ward  Political  Reform  Associa- 
tion, the  object  of  which  was  to  break  up  tbe  "Tweed 
Ring."  This  being  accomplisbed,  be  suggested, 
with  others,  that  an  effort  l)e  made  to  compel  tbe 
Harlem  Railroad  Co.  to  sink  its  tracks.  He  called 
public  meetings  and  placarded  that  part  of  tbe  city 
with  posters,  .showing  tbe  danger  and  loss  of  life 
from  this  cause,  and  be  became  familiarly  known  as 
"Sink  the  track  and  arcb  it  over."  These  efforts 
were  finally  successful,  the  Harlem  railroad  l>eing 
compelled  to  sink  tbe  tracks,  altbougb  one-half  the 
cost  was  borne  by  the  city.  For  the  prominent  part 
he  took  in  breaking  up  the  "  Tweed  Ring"  he  was 
in  immineut  danger,  and  his  life  was  threatened  l)y 
the  conspirators.  He  persevered,  however,  until  the 
ring  was  broken  up  and  Tweed  lodged  iu  jail.  He 
was  afterward  appointed  school  trustee  under  the  ad 
ministration  of  iMayor  Havemeyer,  holding  that  posi- 
tion for  si.x  years;  and  be  was  also  a  member  of  both 
the  district  and  general  republican  committees  for 
several  years.  He  became  especially  prominent  in 
the  coutroversy  between  tbe  two  factions  in  the 
Church  of  the'  Disciples,  which  occurred  after  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Hepworth.  It  had  been 
organized  as  a  Congregational  church,  and  a  call 
having  been  extended  to  Dr.  Newman,  the  Meth- 
odist divine,  the  latter  refused  to  be  installed  unless 
the  church  came  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist 
denomination,  and  it  was  supposed  that  his  adher- 
ents proposed  to  divert  the  funds  which  should  ac- 
crue from  the  sale  of  the  church  edifice  to  tbe  build- 
ing of  a  new  church  of  their  own  faith.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, with  others,  sought  by  pacific  measures  to  imite 
the  church  under  its  old  auspices,  but  failing  in  this 
he  reluctantly  became  plaintiff  in  a  suit  in  the  New 
York  courts  to  compel  a  compliance  with  the  church 
rules.  An  injunction  was  obtained,  and  suit  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Hopkins  as  plaintiff.  Before  a  de- 
cision was  rendered  a  convention  of  tbe  most  prom- 
inent divines  in  the  country,  led  by  such  men  as 
Rev.  Drs.  Storrs  and  Taylor,  together  with  emment 
laymen,  was  held,  tlie  session  lasting  three  days. 
This  convention  recommended  the  maintenance  of 
the  original  status  of  the  church,  and  decided  that 
the  clanns  of  Dr.  Newman  and  his  friends  were  vm 
tenable.     The  suit  commenced  by  Mr.  Hopkins  was 


continued,  and  decision  rendered  liy  .John  Sedgwick, 
chief  judge  of  the  superior  court,  on  May  1,  1884, 
in  favor  of  Ferdinand  Hopkins  as  plaintiff,  against 
Dr.  Newman  and  the  contending  trustees.  A  new 
election  was  held,  wdiich  resulted>in  the  choice  of  a 
majority  of  officers  in  favor  of  maintaining  the 
church  as  a  Cougregaliii]]al  liody,  and  this  finally 
led  to  tbe  resignation  of  Dr.  Newman,  and  the  res- 
toration of  peace  and  harmony.  Mi-.  Hopkins  is  a 
large  owner  of  real  estate  in  Westchester  county, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  spends  nearly  half  the  year  at  his 
beautiful  and  attractive  residence  at  Somers,  which 
is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  interesting  ancestral 
homes  of  the  future. 

SMILIE,  John,  member  of  congress,  was  born 
in  Ireland  in  1741.  In  1760  be  emigTated  to  Amer- 
ica and  .settled  in  Lancaster  county.  Pa.  During  the 
war  of  tbe  revolution  he  served  in  the  patriot  army, 
and  after  the  war  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislature  and  of  the  LT.  S.  congress.  In 
the  latter  body  he  served  from  1793  to  1795,  and 
from  1799  to  1813,  and  while  a  member  was  for  a 
time  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations. 
In  1796  he  was  a  presidential  elector.  He  died  in 
AVashington,  I).  C,  Dec.  30,  1812. 

TAZEWELL,  Henry,  senator,  was  born  iii 
Brunswick  county,  Va.,  in  17.53.  His  grandfather, 
William  Tazewell,  a  lawyer,  came  from  Somerset- 
,shire  in  1715.  Orphaned  in  childhood,  Henry  was  a 
student  at  William  and  Mary  College,  read  law  with 
an  uncle,  rose  to  prominence  at  the  Ijar,  and  from 
the  age  of  twenty-two  was  constantlj'  in  the  public 
service.  In  the  legislature,  177.5-85,  he  promoted 
the  abolition  of  primogeniture  and  entail,  and  the 
separation  of  church  from  state.  In  the  convention 
of  .June,  1776,  be  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  reported  the  declaration  of  rights,  and  the 
state  constitution.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  Virginia 
supreme  court  1785-93,  and  of  the  court  of  appeals 
on  its  creation  in  1793;  in  the  U.  S.  senate  1794-99, 
and  its  president  pro  tern,  in  1795.  As  a  .Jeffersoniau 
he  opposed  Jay's  treaty  with  England.  He  died 
while  the  senate  was  in  sessi(jn  at  Philadelphia,  Jan. 
24,  1799. 

STONE,  Thomas  Treadwell,  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Waterford,  ]\le.,  Feb.  9,  1801."  He  was 
graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1820,  studied 
for  the  ministiy,  and  had  charge  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Andover,  Me.,  from  1824  to  1830; 
from  1832  to  1846  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  East 
Machias,  Me.,  then  removed  to  Salem,  Mass.,  where 
he  had  charge  of  the  First  Unitarian  church  until 
1852;  he  then  became  pastor  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Bolton,  Mass.,  where  he  remained 
until  1860,  and  from  1863imtil  1871  he  was  pastor  of 
tbe  First  Ecclesiastical  Society  at  Brooklyn,  Conn., 
retiring  from  active  work  in  the  latter  year,  and 
subsequently  removing  to  Bolton,  Mass.  Mr.  Stone 
was  one  of  the  early  niembers  of  tbe  Transcendental 
School  in  1830-82.  He  contributed  to  numerous  re- 
ligious periodicals,  and  published  several  volumes 
of  sermons.  In  1855  Bowdoin  College  conferred  up- 
on him  the  degree  of  D.  D. 

BBADBUBY,  Theophilus,  member  of  con- 
gress and  jurist,  was  boi-n  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  Nov. 
13  1739  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1757, 
was  admitted  to  the  l)ar  in  1761,  and  practiced  in 
Falmouth,  Me.,  for  eighteen  years,  when  be  returned 
to  bis  native  town.  After  representing  his  district 
in  both  branches  of  tbe  state  legislature,  he  was 
elected  to  congress,  serving  from  1795  until  1797, when 
be  resigned  upon  his  appointment  as  judge  of  tbe 
Massachusetts  supreme  court.  In  1801  he  was  a 
presidential  elector.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  died  in 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  Sept.  6,  1803. 
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TREGELLAS,  Samviel  Rogers,  niercliant, 
■wusliDi-uiit  FmlcTick,  J[(l.,J[aiTh  19,  1855,  thusoiuif 
JosejiU  and  Mary  TregelUis,  wlio  .sottleil  ia  Frcilerick 
couiitv,  Jld.,  iu'lS5o,"haviiii;  conic  frcin  near  Truro, 
Coruwail,  Ens;;.  He  is  named  after  his  father's 
cousin,  Samviel  Predienx  Tregellas,  and  hears  his 
mother's  family  name,  Ro,i;ers."  After  receiviu.i;-  liis 
early  education  at  iirivate  schools,  some  ycai's  ^Yere 
spent  at  the  Frederick  and  St. 
John's  colle.ues.  He  hegau  his 
h\isiuess  career  in  the  store  of 
his  father,  who  was  a  merchant 
of  Frederick,  and,  in  1S75,  Yvcnt 
to  ]5altimore,  where  he  accepted 
a.  jiosition  in  the  notion  depart- 
ment of  the  wholesale  house  of 
Daniel  Miller  tfc  Co.  Five  years 
later  lie  entered  into  an  equal 
jiartnership  with  Jlessrs.  Witz  tt 
liiedlcr,  under  the  firm  name  of 
^\'^tz,  Hiedler  &  Co.  Jan.  1, 
IS'.K),  was  organized  the  wJiole- 
sale  dry-goods  firm  of  wliicli  lie 
is  now'the  head,  Tregellas,  Hur- 
tel  &  Co.  Besides  "conducting 
the  financiering  ot  this  firm,  lie 
is  also  vice-president  of  tlie  Ches- 
apeake Shirt  Co.,  and  is  inter- 
ested in  other  corporations.  Mr. 
Tregellas  is  a  prominent  !Mason, 
and  a  member  of  several  clubs  and  social  organiza- 
tions, having  been,  at  one  time,  president  of  llie 
Commercial  Club  of  Baltimore.  He  is  also  first 
lieul(.'naiit  of  the  "crack"  company  of  the  celebrated 
5tli  Keginient  of  Jfaryland  National  Guard.  His  res- 
idence is  situated  on  Eulaw  Place,  the  handsomest 
thoroughfare  in  Baltimore. 

KEITH,  Edson,  business  man,  was  born  at  Barre, 
Yt..  in  11S33.  lie  is  a  direct  descendant  of  James 
Keith,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica in  H)(j2,  and  .settled  at  liridgewater,  Ma.ss. ,  wliere 
he  was  ordained  a  minister  in  tlie  Presbyterian  church 
when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  he 
married  Su.sannah,  daughter  of  Samuel  Edson.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  received  a  common-school  edu- 
cation, and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  removed  to  Mout- 
pelier,  'Vt-,  where  lie  engaged  in  business  in  a  gen- 
eral merchandise  store,  and  in 
1H,''4  settled  in  tfiicago,  there 
first  obtaining  employnient  in  a 
retail  dry  goods  store.  In  1856 
he  went  as  .salesman  and  collec- 
tor witli  the  firm  of  Benedict, 
^,-       ^-.wT   »=  Malloiy   &    Farman,   wholesale 

iJ^  ^  '  "  \  dealers  in  liats,  caps  and  furs. 
In  IHGO  he  connected  himself 
with  the  firm  of  Keith  &,  Faxon 
in  the  hat  and  ca]>  business,  the 
firm  being  compo.sed  of  C>.  R. 
Keith,  A.  E.  Faxon  and  Edson 
Keith,  whidi  subsequently  be- 
came Keith,  Fa.xon  &  Co.  In 
bsfjo,  upon  the  retirement  of  ]Mr. 
Fa.xon,  Elliridge  Gerry  Keith 
■was  taken  into  the  firm  of  Keith 
Bros.;  this  association  was  con- 
tinued until  lS83,wlien  the  .style 
of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Ed- 
]\Ir.  Keith  is  also  a  member  of 
the  tirra  of  Keith  Bros.  &  (:o.,  and  Keith  &  Co.  He 
has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  (h_'velo)inient  of 
Chicago,  and  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  social 
circles  in  that  city.  He  has  been  connected  with  a 
□umber  of  business,  ]iliilauthropic  and  social  organ- 
izations; has  lieen  president  of  the  Citizen's  A.sso- 
datiou;  vice  president  of  the  Art  Association;  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Old  People's  Home;  is  trustee  of  the 
Home  for  Incurables  ;  trustee  of  the  Miiuual  Train- 
ing School,  and  actively  interested  in  charitable 
and  church  work.  In  1860  he  was  married  to  Sirsau 
Woodruff,  of  Chicago.  They  have  two  sous,  Edson 
Keith  and  Walter  ^V.  Keith. 

SE'WALL,  Jotliam,  clergyman,  wasboru  at  York, 
jMc.,  J.in.  1,  1760,  nephew  of  Prof.  Stephen  Sewall. 
After  fiJlowing  the  trade  of  a  stone-mason  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  he  was  ordained  in  June,  1800,  and  for 
half  a  century  was  an  active  and  zealous  itinerant, 
preaching  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  chiefly 
in  Maine  and  the  adjoining  regions.  His  labors  as 
an  evangelist  were  restricted,  but  not  interrupted,  by 
a  pa.storate  w  hich  he  helil  at  Chesterville,  Franklin 
Co.,  Me.,  from  1820  till  his  death  there  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  Oct.  :l,  1850.  His  memoir,  by  his  son,  ap- 
peared in  18.52. 

GRIFFIN,  John  Philander,  educator,  was 
born  af  Yernoii,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7,  1821.  His  early  life 
was  passed  in  vigorous  manual  labor,  with  but  lim- 
ited educational  advantages.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  was  apprenticed  to  the  tanner's  and  currier's  trade, 
but  after  a  few  years  he  was  compelled  to  cJiandon 
it  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  then  secured  a  ]ilace 
wdiere  he  worked  for  his  board,  and  was  enabled  to 
attend  Fairfidd  Seminary,  N.  Y.  His  health  im- 
proved, and  he  showed  himself  such  a  diligent  and 
proficient  student  that  af  the  end 
of  two  years  he  was  employed  to 
instruct  classes  in  the  seminary. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  teacher, 
and  one  wdio  inspired  the  resjiect 
and  esteem  of  his  pupils,  and  rap- 
idly advanced  them.  JMr.  Griffin 
iiieanwdiile  continued  his  studies 
in  the  seminary  until  18-16,  wdien 
he  was  prepared  to  enter  the  third 
term  of  the  sophomore  class  of 
Wesleyan  University,  at  Jliddle- 
town.  Conn.  He  taught  school 
winters  wdiile  there,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  kejit  up  with  his  classes. 
He  was  graduateil  in  1848,  and 
was  at  once  recalled  to  Fairfield 
and  ajipointed  a  professor  in  the 
seminary.  His  alma  mater  gave 
him  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1851. 
In  1850  he  was  elected  principal 
of  the  school,  resigning  in  1853 
to  take  charge  of  the  Bloomfield  Institute,  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J.  '  In  1856  Mr.  Griflin  accepted  the  pasi- 
tion  of  principal  of  Falley  Seminary,  at  Fulton, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  remainecl  for  the  next  thirteen 
years.  The  school  was  very  small  when  I^rof.  Grit- 
fin  assumed  its  m.-uiagement.  He  threw  his  whole 
energy  into  the  work  of  re-establishing  it,  and  placed 
it  on  a  footing  that  even  exceeded  its  former  high 
standing.  He  surrounded  himself  with  associate 
teachers  of  the  highest  rank,  and  their  ett'orts,  united 
with  his,  attained  for  the  seminary  such  a  reputation 
for  accurate  instruction  and  thorough  discipline  that 
he  incrciiscd  the  numlicr  of  students  more  than  five- 
fold, counting  among  his  pujiils  young  men  and 
women  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
C'anada.  The  strain  of  such  continueil  exertions  be- 
gan to  tell  upim  his  health,  and  in  18(i!l  I'rof.  (xrif- 
tin  gave  up  teaching  entirely,  and  after  a  year's  rest 
became  librarian  and  business  manager  of  the  Syra- 
cu.se  University.  He  filled  this  position  until  1875, 
wdien  he  accepted  the  place  of  business  manager  of 
the  "Northern  C'liristian  Advocate."  He  was  an 
earnest  Christian,  and  aclive  in  benevolent  and  phil- 
anthropic enterprises.  In  1850  Mr.  Gritlin  was  mar- 
ried to  Phebe  C.  Walker,  of  Russia.  N.  Y.,  wdiowas 
a  particil>ant  in  his  l;iliors,  and  a,  hclp(.'r  in  the  jiros- 
perity  which  he  acliicvrd,     lie  died  Apr.  31,  1890. 
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SIBLEY,  William  Crapen,  manufacturer,  was 
born  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  May  3,  1832,  the  son  of 
Josiah  and  Sarah  Ann  (Crapen)  Sibley,  and  ninth 
in  descent  from  John  Sibley,  of  St.  Albans,  Hert- 
fordshire, England,  who  settled  at  Salem,  Mass., 
and  later,  in  1629,  at  Charlestown,  Mass.  Josiah 
Sibley,  his  father,  moved  from  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  to 
Augusta,  Ga.,  in  1821.  Although  prepared  for 
college  at  the  ag©  of  sixteen,  William  clerked  in 
his  father's  store  for  five  years,  and  was  then 
made  a  partner  in  the  business.  In  1856  the  firm 
of  J.  Sibley  and  Son  was  formed  as  a  cotton  and 
commission  house  in  Augusta,  Ga.  Two  years 
later  a  brother,  Samuel  H.,  was  taken  into  the 
firm  and  it  became  Josiah  Sibley  &  Sons.  He 
was  elected  a  city  councilman  of  Augusta,  in  1859. 
In  the  civil  war,  he  joined  the  Oglethorpe  infan- 
try, was  made  quartermaster  sergeant,  and  six 
weeks  later  was  commissioned  with  the  rank  of 
major,  and  made  commissary  of  Gen.  J.  K.  Jack- 
son's brigade.  He  joined  Bragg 's  army  at 
Tupela,  Miss.,  and  served  through  the  Kentucky 
campaign  until  the  retreat  to  Dalton,  when  he  was 
retired  because  of  broken  health.  In  1864  he  was 
made  major  and  post  commissary  at  Augusta,  Ga., 
and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Removing 
to  New  Orleans,  La.,  he  organized  the  shipping 
and  commission  firm  of  Sibley  &  Guion,  and  con- 
ducted it  there  until  1870,  when  he  returned  to 
Augusta,  Ga.,  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
Langley  Cotton  Manufacturing  Co.  He  also 
formed  the  cotton  firm  of  Dunbar  &  Sibley,  which 
was  dissolved  in  1877.  In  1880  he  was  made 
president  of  the  Sibley  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Augusta.  He  resigned  the  presidency  of  the 
Langley  company  in  1889  to  devote  his  gntire 
time  to  the  Sibley  Mills.  He  was  also  president 
of  the  Coaldale  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Alabama;  the 
Warrior  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Alabama;  and  the 
Round  Mountain  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  also  of  Ala- 
bama. He  was  a  director  in  several  banks  and 
other  institutions  in  Augusta.  Mr.  Sibley  was 
married  in  November,  1860,  to  Jane  E.,  daughter 
of  Judge  Grigsby  E.  Thomas,  of  Columbus,  Ga., 
and  was  survived  by  seven  children.  Mrs.  Sibley 
was  one  of  the  foremost  temperance  crusaders  of 
Georgia,  and  the  South,  having  been  president  of 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  her 
state  for  seventeen  years.  He  died  in  Augusta, 
Ga.,  in  1902. 

CRAVEN,  Elijah  Bichardson,  clergyman, 
was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Mar.  28,  1824,  son 
of  Dr.  Elijah  Richardson  and  Sarah  Eccleston 
(Landreth)  Craven,  grandson  of  John  and  Nancy 
(Richardson)  Craven,  and  great-grandson  of 
Thomas  Craven,  who  came  to  this  country  from 
England  in  1728,  and  was  a  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics, navigation  and  surveying  in  New  Jersey. 
Elijah  R.  Craven  was  graduated  at  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  (Princeton)  in  1842,  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1848.  He  was  tutor  of 
mathematics  in  Princeton  from  1847  to  1849;  pas- 
tor of  the  Second  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  of 
Somerville,  N.  J.,  from  1850  to  1854;  pastor  of 
the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
from  1854  to  1887;  secretary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School 
Work,  Philadelphia,  from  1887  to  1905,  and 
secretary  emeritus  until  his  death.  For  nearly 
fifty  years  he  was  secretary  of  the  trustees  of 
Princeton  University  and  was  the  senior  trustee 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  also  a  director 
of  the  Theological  Seminaries  at  Princeton  and 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.  In  the  American  edition  of 
Lange's    Commentary    he   edited    the   volume   on 


the  Revelation  and  the  latter  part  of  the  volume 
on  the  Gospel  of  John.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  revised  the  Presbyterian  Book  of 
Discipline  in  1884  and  was  moderator  of  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assemlily  in  1885.  Prince- 
ton conferred  the  degree  of  D.D.  upon  him  in 
1859  and  Lafayette  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1890. 
He  was  married  (1)  March  24,  1852,  to  Hannah 
Tingey,  daughter  of  Lieutenant  Francis  Sander- 
son, U.  S.  N.,  and  (2)  Jan.  15,  1867,  to  Elizabeth 
Gertrude  Moore,  granddaughter  of  Bishop  Richard 
Channing  Moore  of  Virginia.  He  was  survived 
by  four  children,  Margaretta  Tingey  Craven, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  John  Eccleston  Craven,  Commo- 
dore, U.  S.  N.,  Charles  Edmiston  Craven,  head- 
master of  the  Craven  School  at  Mattituck,  L.  I., 
and  Evelina  Craven,  Treasurer  of  "Woman's 
Work,"  New  York.  Elijah  Craven  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Jan.  5,  1908. 

CXTKRY,  Weilker,  physician,  was  born  in  Lin- 
coln county,  Ga.,  Oct.  24,  1835,  son  of  William  and 
Mary  (Murray)  Curry  and  grandson  of  David  and 
Mary  (Walton)  Curry,  and  a  brother  of  Jabez 
L.  M.  Curry,  the  educator.  He  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Talladega,  Ala.,  in  1838.  He  attended 
the  University  of  Georgia  for  two  years  and  was 
graduated  M.D.  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1857,  after  which 
he  returned  to  Alabama  and  engaged  in  farming, 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  the  practice  of  medicine 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  He  be- 
came assistant  surgeon  of  the  1st  Alabama,  and 
was  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  during  the  two  bombard- 
ments; was  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  the  engage- 
ments at  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  the  battle  of  Harris- 
burg,  Miss.  He  was  promoted  to  be  surgeon  Sept. 
1,  1862,  and  subsequently  established  at  Jackson, 
Miss.,  a  hospital  for  sick  and  wounded  Federal 
prisoners.  When  Selma,  Ala.,  was  cajitured  by 
Gen.  Wilson,  Dr.  Curry  was  in  charge  of  300  beds 
filled  with  sick  and  wounded  Confederate  and 
Federal  soldiers.  During  the  war  he  had  upiward 
of  40,000  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  under  his 
charge,  and  was  highly  commended  by  the  oflieers 
of  both  armies  for  his  skillful,  faithful  and  hu- 
mane treatment  of  them.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  returned  home  and  again  commenced  the 
practice  of  medicine.  He  removed  to  New  York 
city  in  1869,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  lucrative 
practice,  his  long  experience  in  the  war  proving 
of  great  advantage  to  him.  In  1871  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Sallie  A.  Collins,  a  native  of  Mississippi. 
Dr.  Curry  was  a  member  of  the  county  and  state 
medical  societies.  He  died  at  Castle  Rock,  Bran- 
ford  Point,  Conn.,  Sept.  30,  1902. 

KAMPMAN,  Lewis  Francis,  educator,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  16,  1817.  He  was 
educated  at  Nazareth  Hall  and  the  Moravian  Semi- 
nary, and  began  his  career  as  an  educator  at  the 
former  in  1835.  In  1840  he  was  sent  to  Canada 
as  a  missionary,  serving  for  three  years.  He  was 
pastor  of  churches  at  Canal  Dover,  O.,  during 
1843-50;  at  Gnadenhutten,  O.,  1850-52;  at  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  during  1852-55,  and  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
during  1855-58.  While  at  Bethlehem  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  editors  of  the  "Moravian." 
When  the  Moravian  Theological  Seminary  was 
removed  to  Bethlehem  in  1858,  he  became  its  presi- 
dent, serving  as  such  for  six  years.  He  was  minis- 
ter of  a  church  at  Lititz  from  1864-67,  and  at 
York,  Pa.,  from  1879-84,  during  the  interval  serv- 
ing as  secretary  of  the  Provincial  Board  (1867-79). 
He  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Moravian 
hymnal,  and  supplied  several  of  its  translations. 
He  died  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Oct.  21,  1884. 
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ALCOTT,  Amos  Bronson,  niilhor,  was  Iioiu 
at  AVnlcDlt,  t'duu..  X(iv.  2it,  17911.  tlie  smi  of  Joscpli 
Cbalticlil  Alcdtt,  of  Wulcott.  (.'omi.,  aud  Aiina(Brou- 
S(iii)  Alciitt,  wliiisf  bri.llier,  Rtjx.  Dr.  Tillolsdii  Broii- 
.son,  was  a  (lisiiimuislicil  Eliiscnpal  clei'gyiuan  lesid- 
ill;;-  at  C'licshiif.  (.'niin.  lirduscm  Alnitt  was  diie 
of  si'vci-al  cliildivn  aud  was  brought  uii  ou  his 
fatlirr's  Muall  farm  at  ISpiiulle  Hill  amidst  sci-'iies 
and  intiiK-iKt.-s  winch  lie  has  descrilied  in  his  last 
worlv,  "Xl'W  Conucoticnt,"  publislii/d  in  lioston,  in 
ISST.  Afti-r  stndyinL;-  at  tlio  common  schools  of  Ids 
lilllo  town  he  resided  for  ;i  time  with  bis  uncle,  Dr. 
Bronson,  at  Cheshire,  where  the  nephew  afterward 
tauLiiit  a  .school  wliieli  became  famous.  He  also  en- 
gaged in  clock-makini;,  tlien  a  new  industry  iu  Con- 
necticut, when  he  was  fifteen  ye;irs  old,  and  at  six- 
teen made  slen't  excursions  in  Conncctictil  and  ]\[as- 
sacluisetts  as  a  liool-c  agent,  selling  religious  woiivs 
aud  olitaining  subscriljers  to  hisuncle's  religious  mag- 
azine. From  sixteen  to  eighteen  he  read  theprayei's 
and  an  occasional  .sermon  at  the  clnircli  service  in 
the  Spindle  Hill  school-house,  his  father  and  mother 
being  Episcii]>alians.  At  the  age  of  .seventeen  he 
wiiles  in  his  journ.al:  "I  have  now  bin-njwed  and 
read  all  the  books  that  arc  to  be  had  iu  the  neighbor- 
hood for  many  miles  around; 
conlinue  my  diary  and  my  cor- 
respondence with  cou.sin  Wil- 
liam (Dr. William  A.  Alcott,  af- 
terward a  voluminous  author) 
and  of  evenings  we  meet  some- 
times and  ci|)lier."  During  all 
these  years  of  boyhood  he  was 
%^orking  indu.striously  on  the 
farm  orat  l)asket-makingiD  his 
father's  sho]i,  when  needed 
there;  pursuing  his  studies  as 
he  could,  occa.sionally  with  the 
village  pa.stor  or  with  his  uncle. 
But  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
nuide  a  bolder  venttire  to  ex- 
tend his  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  toaid  hisfalher.  Set- 
ting .s.ail  from  New  Haven  in 
October,  181,S,  he  reached  Nor- 
folk in  Virginia,  Dct.  20th,  and  offered  hinrself  as  a 
schoolmaster  in  the  neighboring  ciauilry,  Butashe 
wi'olc  ti>  his  ]ia rents  on  his  nineteenth  birthday,  Nov. 
29,  ISbS,  "The  pl;in  of  teaching  .seemed  to  be  imprac;- 
ticalile,"  and  lie  adils,  "I  began  on  Ihe  12th  of  No- 
vember plodding  about  the  city,  iiurchasing  my  tin- 
ware of  Tisdide  (a  C^)nneclicut  trader)  at  his  shop 
ou  Church  sircet;  peddling  is  not  what  I  came  for, 
but  I  am  unwilling  to  be  idle."  In  the  s|u-ing  of 
IHl!)  he  wrote  again:  "I  left  Tisdalc  Jamiary  27lh, 
and  began  i)eddling  fancy  articles,  wl]i<:li  Ilindmon; 
protibdilc  and  jjleasant."  Ei'om  this  odd  excnr.sion 
he  ri-iurned  to  Woh'ott  in  ]\Iay,  1H19,  bringing  l*S() 
as  (he  profit  of  his  winter's  work,  which  he  paid  to 
his  father.  In  the  autiunu  of  1819  lie  went  to  'Virginia 
ag.ain  with  his  brother,  Chatfield  Alcott,  and  contin- 
ued his  peddler's  life  anfong  the  wealthy  planters  on 
the  J.ames  and  York  j-ivers.  In  a  letter  li<ane,  .Taiiu- 
arv,  1820,  he'  wrote:  "Wherever  we  travel  we  are 
treated  wilh  respect  .and  most  hospilably  enlcrlained 
by  the  |ilantei's.  Willi  our  I  runks  in  liiui'd  oi-  '  loting  ' 
them  at  our  side  wc  liiid  our  way  into  their  houses, 
and  lie-  ininalcs  ;irc  pleaseil  lolook  inside  ol'  ourbox 
of  Iriiiki'ts;  ihi-y  .seldom  allow  us  to  leaxc  willioiit 
pultini:-  gold  and  sihcrin  our  liiinds.  I  lake  much 
in  conversing  wilh  the  courtly  jilaiUers 
aiuilii's;  it  offers  a  tine  sclioi'il  I'or  the 
maimri-s,"  In  ijiis  school  he  conliii- 
'vcral  years  wilh  \;irioiis  fortune,  soiiie- 
:'  •SlUO,  and  soiiirliinrs  losiiiL'"  nionev  anil 
fathi'r  in  ih^lii.  "  The  eosijv  coal."  as 
-i-nrns  |ii'ddling  and  sinks  money  last." 


.satisbietion 
and  I  heir  1 
sturly  of 
ued  lor  si'v 
tiini-s  earnii 
involvimi-  hi 
be  w riles,   " 


He  finally  gave  uji  these  southern  journeys  in  May, 
1823,  having  aottuired  thereby  graceful  manners,  a 
fair  knowledge  of  Ihe  world  and  much  reading  in 
good  books.  As  a  sample  of  these  take  the  pa.ssage 
from  his  di.ary  in  IMarch,  1823:  "  I  have  a  good  deal 
of  intercourse  with  Friends  (Quakers)  in  Chowan 
anil  Peixpiimons  counties  (Noi'tli  Carolina);  read 
Penn's  'No  Cro.ss,  no  t'rown,'  Barclay's  'Apolo- 
gy,' Fox's  '.lournal,'  Clarksou's  'Portraiture  of  Qua- 
kerism.' William  Law's  'Devout  Call,'  and  other 
serious  books.  The  moral  sense  now  supersedes  ped- 
dlinu-  clearly  and  finally."  He  then  Ijcgan  school- 
teaching  in  ('onneclicuf,  at  first  in  Bristol,  and  then 
in  1825  at  Cheshire,  where  he  taught  the  village 
school  and  lived  wilh  hisuncle,  Dr,  Bronson.  With- 
out knowing  much  of  Pestalozzi's  ideas  in  education 
Jlr.  Alcott  now  fell  into  or  invented  for  himself 
many  of  the  ways  of  teaching  which  Pestalozzi  had 
favored,  and  his  school  at  Cheshire  was  reckoned  the 
best  for  young  chililren  at  that  time  in  Conneclicut. 
A  description  of  it  apiH-arcd  in  William  Kussell's 
"  Jotu'ual  of  Education"  in  .January,  1828,  and  in 
.June  of  th.al  year  he  was  invited  to  Bostiui  by  per- 
sons who  had  seen  ^^ith  favor  liis  original  method 
at  Cheshire.  He  taught  in  Boston  for  more  than  two 
years;  was  married  there  in  May,  1830,  to  j\Ii.ss  Jlay, 
a  daughter  of  Col.  .Joseph  i\Iay,  and  a  descendant  of 
the  Sewalls  and  Quincys;  and  in  November,  1830, 
oiiencd  a  school  in  Gcnnanlowu,  near  Philadeliihia, 
where  his  daughter  Louisa  was  born  in  No\'cmber, 
1832.  He  returned  to  Boston  in  1834,  and  there 
opened  a  school  in  the  Masonic  Temple,  of  which 
j\liss  Peabody  published  an  account  in  183.")  ("Bec- 
ord  of  a  School,"  re])ulilislicd  by  Roberts,  1S74),  and 
iu  which  Margaret  Fuller  was  for  a  while  a  teacher. 
Mr.  Alcott  had  by  this  time  become  imfiued  not 
only  with  the  Quaker  o]iinions  concerning  the  "lu- 
ner'Light,"  but  also  with  certain  theories  of  the  mind 

and  soul  of  childl I,  akin  to  the  Platonic  doctrine 

of  memory  aud  iire-cxistcaice.  He;  had  read  Plato 
aial  Aristiitle,  and  being  himself  of  a  Socratic  turn 
he  adopted  the  Socratic  method  of  eliciting  truth  and 
communic.ation  of  knowledge  by  ipu'stions  and  sug- 
gesiions.  His  strong  relii;ious  bent  led  him  to  make 
minJi  use  of  the  New  'I'cstainent  in  his  Teinjile 
School,  and  when,  in  183(i-37  he  i)ubli.shed  the  record 
of  his  lessons  luidcr  the  n.ame  of  "  Conversations  on 
the  Gosjiels,"  the  Boston  newspapers  and  some  of  the 
ITnitarian  jirofessors  at  Cambridge  attacked  him  and 
his  teachings  so  sharply  that  (he  reputation  of  hi.s 
school  was  injured  and  as  he  had  expended  much 
money  on  ils  arrangements  he  was  financially  ruined. 
After  struggling  for  two  or  three  years  again.st  the 
]ircjudiees  of  Boslon  he  abandoned  school-teaching 
and  withdrew  to  Concord  in  1840,  where  his  friend 
Ralph  AValdo  Emcrsonand  (idler  believersin  his  gen- 
ius aided  him,  and  where  he  siient  a  good  part  of 
his  subsequent  life.  Cue  of  his  first  objccis  iu  t!on- 
cord  was  to  exiend  (he  new  views  of  himself  aud  his 
friends  (cominonly  i-illed  "  Transcendenlali.sts  ")  by 
con  versa!  ions,  conferences,  and  publications  in  Amer- 
ica .'ind  abroad.  It  was  a  period  of  sod'al  u]dieaval, 
aud  many  rcfornrs  were  ])rojiH;,teil  and  agitated — the 
purification  of  reli;:ion,  the  abolitiiui  of  slavery,  the 
im|irovement  of  education,  the  removal  of  intcmiter- 
aiH'c,  a  more  e(pii(.-iblc  l.-ibor-.system,  and  life  in  com- 
miinilies,  elc.  With  most  of  these  refornis  Mr.  Al- 
coK  sympadiizeil,  and  was  ,'iccordingly  regarded  as  a 
hi-rclic  and  a  dangerous  agitator,  even  in  Concord, 
where  heresy  and  agitation  had  long  been  known. 
To  further  his  iilans  for  (hi'  im]irovemcnt  of  society, 
he  visiti-il  Engl.and  in  1842,  and  (here  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  followei's  of  Pestalozzi,  who  had 
e.stablished  .a  school  near  Jjondon  which  they  called 
"  Alcott  House"  in  his  honor.  After  a  few  months 
spent  there  visiting  Carlyle  and  other  friends  of  Em- 
erson, Mr.  Alcott  returned  to  Concord,  bringing  with 
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him  an  English  capitaHst,  Charles  Lane,  and  a  friend 
of  his   Henry  C.    Wright,  who  lived  for  a  time  in 
Mr.  Alcott  s  cottage.     The  iie.xt  year,  1843,  with  his 
family,  his  iuglisU  friends,  and  a  tew  others   Mr 
Alcott  withdrew  to  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Harvard 
Mass.  (which  was  purchased  by  Mr,  I^ane),  where  they 
formed  a  small  community  anil  supported  themselves 
by  farm  labor.      This  arrangement,  at  tirst  idvllic 
proved  to  be  unfortunate:  the  household  coiitained 
incompatible  members,  the  finances  were  not  well 
managed  and  at  last  in  the  dead  of  winter  the  experi- 
ment was  abandoned,  and  Mr.  Alcott  left  his  "Fruit- 
lands  "  in  poverty  and  tlcspair.     Friends  anain  came 
to  his  aid  (1844)  and  he  returned  for  a  few  years  to 
Concord,  purcliasiug  the  estate  afteiward  owned  by 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  ("  The  Wavside  "),  and  occu- 
pying himself  with  gardening  and 'conversation.    He 
had  developed  conversation  into  an  art  in  which  he 
was  matchless  upon  his  own  plane,  and  with  which 
he   delighted   his   hearers  for  a  Avhole  a-eueratiou. 
The  pecuniary  returns  were  nut  large,  however,  and 
the  family  remaiued  poor  until  the^ui-eat  and  popu- 
lar talent  of  his  daughter,  Louisa  Jlay  Alcott,  re- 
stored  prosperity  by  her  writinns  about  l.sOS.     In 
the  interval  from  1844  to  1808  thev  had  resided  in 
Concord  and  Boston,  JNIass.,  in  "Wiilpule,  N.  11.,  and 
again  in  Concord,  where  Mr.  Alcutt  ])urchased  the 
"Orchard  House,"  adjoining  Hawthorne's  "Way- 
side," in  18.57.     It  was  in  this  house  that  Miss  Alcott 
won  her  first  fame  as  an  author  and  there  her  best 
books  were  written,   as  well  as  most  of  her  father's 
volumes.    It  was  in  this  "  Orchard  Hou.se  "  also  that 
the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  founded  by  Mr. 
Alcott  in  concert  with  his  friends,"  Emerson,  Bartol 
W.  T.   Harris,  P,  B.  Sanborn,  etc.,  held  its  first  ses- 
sions in  1879.     The  next  year  the  small   "Hillside 
Chapel  "  was  built,  where  the  .subsequent  sessions 
were  held,  until  Mr.  Alcott 's  death  in  1888  led  to  the 
discontinuance  ot  the  school.     As  a  philosopher  Mr. 
Alcott  adhered  to  the  type  of  thinkers  known  as 
Neo-Platonists,  rather  than  to  Plato  himself.     His 
central  doctrine  was  the  lapse  of  the  soul  from  holi- 
ness.    This  he  made  the  principle  of  explanation  for 
the  origin  of  nature.     According   to  his  doctrine, 
matter  and  material  things  have  arisen  through  the 
defection  or  lapse  of  souls  from  a  state  of  perfection. 
That  is  to  say,  the  finite  and  imperfect  come  to  exist 
primarily  not  by  divine  creation,  but  by  the  .sin  and 
error  of  individual  souls.     A  doctrine  more  at  odds 
with  the  prevailing  views  of  our  time  could  not  well 
be  conceived.     The  principle  of  evolution,  adopted 
by  thinkers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  the  oppo- 
site of  the  principle  of  emanation,  which  the  lapse 
theory  presupposes.     Proclus,  Plotinus,  and  Mr.  Al- 
cott presuppose  a  descending  series  from  highest  to 
lowest,  while  Darwin  and  Spencer  presuppose  an  as- 
cending series.     j\Ir.   Alcott's  position  as  a  thinker 
derives  its  value  from  this  fact,  that  he  has  presented 
in  an  original  form  the  emanation  theory,  once  an  all- 
prevailing  theory,  but  now  become  almost  incon- 
ceivable.    He   furnishes  an  example  of  a  mind  in 
which  the  emanation  theory  is  the  native  point  of 
view,  and  therefore  furnishes  a  valuable  help  to  con- 
temporary thinkers  in  luiderstandingthe  older  forms 
of  mysticism.  In  fact,  Mr.  Alcott's  writings,  and  es- 
peciallyhis  Orphic  sayings,  published  in"  The  Dial  " 
in  1842,  and  the  four  essays  in  the  second  part  of 
"  Tablets,"  published  in  1868,  furnish  a  good  expo- 
sition in  which  to  study  this  oriental  world  view — in 
some  respects  better  than   those  of  Jacob  Boelime 
and  VoQ  Baader.     Mr.  Alcott  in  his  later  years  not 
only  performed  much  labor  in  connection  with  the 
school    of     philosophy,    but    traveled    extensively 
throughout  the  North  and   the  Northwest,  holding 
conversations,  preaching  in  churches  and  lecturing. 
In  the  last  journey  of  this  kind  (1880-81)  he  was  ab- 
sent   nearly    seven  months;   journeyed    more  than 


5,000  miles,  and  addressed  audiences  on  an  average 
twice  a  day,  Sundays  included.     As  he  had  at  tifia 
time  passed  his  eightieth  year  the  feat  was  a  remark, 
able  one.     In  the  following  year  (1881-82)  he  com- 
posed most  of  the  sonnets  which  he  jdiblished  in 
jMarch,  1882,   and  the  monody  on  the  death  (jf  his 
friend  Emerson  ("Ion  "),  as  well  as  portions  of  his 
unfinished  autobiography  in  verse,  "  New  Connecti- 
cut."    These  labors,  with  his  advanced  age,  and  the 
shock  of  Emerson's  death,  iirobably  led  io  the  apo- 
plectic attack  which  he  had  Oct.  24,  1882,  and  fiom 
which  he  never  fully  recovered,  though  he  survi\-ed 
more  than  five  years  and  engaged  more  or  less  in  lit- 
erary revision  of  what  he  had  written  in  the  intervals 
of  his  long  illness.     His  death  was  almf.st  i  .unm..- 
ately  followed  by  that  of  his  druightev  Louisa,  and 
thev  are  buried  side  by  side  in  the  cemetery  at  Con- 
cord.    Although  deprived  of  a  systematic  literary 
training,    he   had   a   rare  mastery   of  the   English 
language.      His   habit   of   mind   was    original    and 
his    choice    of   words    individual.      He   was    a    fine 
orator  and  lecturer  and  had  the  power  of  holding 
audiences   in    a    marked    degree.     He   was   a    good 
son,    a    devoted    husband    and    father,    a    faithful 
friend,   and   a   phUanthropist   of   great    generosity 
and    unusual    breadth    of    sympathy.       His    pul)- 
lished  works  are:  ''Conversations  on  the  Gospels," 
mentioned   above;    "Orphic    Sayings''    (in    "The 
Dial,")     (1842);    "Tablets"    (ISGS);    "Concord 
Days"   (1S72);  "Table  Talk"   (1S77);  "Sonnets 
and  Cazonets"   (1S82)  ;   "Ralph  Waldo  Emerson: 
An     Estimate     of     His     Character    and     Genius" 
(1882),     and     "New     Connecticut"      (1881     and 
1887).     He  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  :March  4,  1888. 
FATJLKNEE,  Elisha  Boyd,  jurist,  was  born  at 
Martinsburg,   W.   Ya.,   July   24,    1841,   the   sou   of 
Charles  James   (q.v.)   and  Mary   (Boyd)   Faulkner, 
and  grandson  of  James  Faulkner,  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, who  emigrated  from  England  between  1740 
and    1750.     He    was    tutored    privately,    attended 
Winchester   Academy,   and   later   Georgetown   Uni- 
versity.    He    went    to    France   wdth   his    father    in 
1859,    was    attached    to    the    IT.    S.    legation,    and 
attended   lectures   on   constitutional  law   in   Paris. 
On  the   outbreak  of   the   civil  war  he  returned  to 
Virginia    and    first    served    as    an    aid    on    Gov. 
Letcher's  staff,  resigning  later  to  take  a  ca)dnin's 
commission   in   the  line.     He  was   in  a  number   of 
battles,   was   wounded   at    the   battle    of    Manassas 
and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Piedmont, 
June,    1864,    being    confined    at    Johnson's    Island 
until  the  end  of  the  war.     After  the  war  he  went 
to    Hopkinsville,    Ky.,    formed    a    law    partnership 
with    Judge    Petrce,    and    practiced    in    Kentucky 
until    1872,    when    he    returned    to    A'irginia.       In 
the    Se.vmour    canpaign    of    1S68    he    was    one    of 
the    electors    of   the    second    congressional    district 
of  Kentucky.        He  was  elected  to   the  West  A'ir- 
ginia   honse    of   flelegates   in    1876    from   Berkeley 
county,  and  in  1878  was  elected  to  the  state  senate, 
serving  on  the  committee  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  revise  the  laws  of  the  state.     In  1S02,  Gov. 
Fleming,  of  West  Virginia,  appointed  him  judge  of 
the   1.3th   judicial   district   of  the   state  to   fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Judge  J.  S.  Duck- 
wall  and  he  was  re-elected  three  times  with  little 
opposition,    resigning    in    1913,    after    twenty-one 
years   of   continuous   service.      At   the  time   of   his 
appointment,    in    1892,    he    was    attorney    for    the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Cumberland  Valley,  and  other 
railways.      At    the   expiration    of   his   terra   on   the 
bench    he    retired    from   the   practice   of   law.      He 
was  married,  Feb.  11,  1868.  to  Susan,  daughter  of 
John  P.  Campbell,  of  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  and  had 
two  children:     Mary  Buckner  and  Nannie  Holmes 
Faulkner. 
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SEE,  Horace,  engineer  and  naval  architect,  was 
born  lu  I'hiladelpliia,  I'a.,  July  17,  lbo5,  sou  of 
EicharJ  L'olhouu  and  Margarita  (Hilj'ard)  See. 
HiS  aucesturs  were  Huguenots  who  settled  near 
New  Castle,  Del.  After  an  academic  education, 
he  entered  the  shops  of  I.  P.  Morris  &  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  where  he  learned  the  machinist 's 
trade,  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship  being  divided 
between  the  machine  shop  and  the  drawing  ofiiee. 
He  was  in  the  employ  of  the  National  Armor  and 
Shiplmilding  Co.,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  GJeo.  W. 
Snyder,  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  for  a  time  and  then 
becajne  connected  with  the  shipbuilding  establish- 
ment of  William  Cramp  tfc  Sons,  Philadelpliia. 
Here  he  held  the  position  of  designer  and  superin- 
tending engineer,  designing  vessels  and  machinery, 
and  sujicrintending  the  construction,  performance 
and  maintenance  of  vessels  and  machinery.  Mr.  See 
greatly  improved  standards  and  methods  of  work 
in  that  greiit  establishment,  and  gave  to  the 
United  States  a  shipbuilding  plant  whose  capacity 
and  quality  of  work  compared  favorably  with  the 
English  plants  of  Clyde  and  Newcastle.  Many 
of  the  improvements  in  the  design  and  manufacture 
of  the  machinery  employed  in  shipbuilding  were 
made  by  Mr.  See,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  ad- 
vocates of  triple  and  quadrujile  expansion  en- 
gines in  this  country.  It  was  under  his  leadership 
that  the  contracts  for  the  first  vessels  of  what  was 
then  called  ''the  new  U.  S.  Navy,"  were  made 
and  the  liig  ships  of  the  American  line  of  that 
day  bore  his  impress.  He  designed  the  U.  S. 
cruisers  Yorktown,  Concord,  Bennington,  Phila- 
delphi.a,  Newark,  and  Vesuvius,  and  designed  the 
hull  and  machinery  of  the  U.  S.  Cruisers  Yankee 
and  Di.xie,  and  the  hospital  ship  Solace.  Most  of 
these  vessels  were  equipped  with  new  devices  of 
Mr.  See's  oivn  invention,  such  as  the  hydropneu- 
matio  ash  ejector,  folding  hatch  cover  and  double 
furnace  water  tube  boiler.  The  cylindrical  man- 
drel for  face  bearings  which  made  it  possible  to 
produce  with  certainty  perfectly  true  bearings, 
journals,  and  crank  shafts,  was  another  invention 
of  Mr.  See 's.  It  prevented  the  heating  of  these 
parts  during  the  first  trial  of  the  engine.  The  pneu- 
matic sijihon  fire  hydrant  was  another  invention. 
In  1889  he  opened  an  office  in  New  York,  as  eon- 
suiting  engineer,  and  numbered  among  his  clients 
the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  The  Newport  News  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  and  Pacific  M.ail 
Steamship  Co.  Early  in  the  civil  war  he  enlisted  as 
a  private  in  the  Gray  Reserves,  and  was  made  a 
corporal  in  the  Seventh  regiment,  Pennsylvania 
militia,  in  1862,  the  regiment  at  that  time  being  on 
service  in  Maryland.  He  was  adjutant  of  the 
twentieth  regiment  of  the  Pennsylvania  national 
guard  during  the  riots  of  July,  1877,  and  later 
was  made  captain  in  the  1st  regiment  of  the 
Pennsylvania  national  guard.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  of  which  he  was  elected  president 
in  1888;  American  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and 
Marine  Engineers;  Eranklin  Institute  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; the  British  Institute  of  Naval  Architects; 
the  Northeast  Coast  Institute  of  Engineers  and 
Shipbuilders,  of  Great  Britain;  fellow  of  the  Am- 
erican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science; 
member  American  Geographical  Society;  the  Mari- 
time Exchange,  and  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New 
York.  His  clubs  were  the  Century,  Lotos,  Na- 
tional Arts  (N.  Y.),  and  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club.  Horace  See  was  a  man  built  in  an  uncom- 
mnn  mould;  a  product  of  practical  life,  strong- 
mimled,  discerning  and  quick  of  perception.  He 
was  married,  Feb.  20,  1879,  to  Euth  Ross,  daughter 


of  William  Eoss  Maffet,  a  civU  engineer  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and  great-granddaughter  of 
Gen.  William  Eoss,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  history  of  Wyoming  Valley.  He  died  in  New 
York  city,  Dec.  14,  1909. 

SCOTT,  Gustavus,  congressman,  was  born  at 
"  Westwood,"  Prince  William  county,  Va.,  in  1753, 
son  of  James  and  Sarah  (Brown)  Scott,  and  grand- 
son of  Eev.  John  Scott,  of  Dipple  Parish,  Moray- 
shire, Scotland.  His  father,  Eev.  James  Scott 
(1686-1782),  was  born  in  Dipple,  emigrated  to 
Virginia  before  1739,  and  was  rector  of  Dettingen. 
Parish,  Prince  William  co.  in  1745.  He  inherited 
a  large  estate  in  Virginia  from  an  elder  brother, 
Eev.  Alexander  Scott,  who  had  been  rector  of  Over- 
wharton  Parish  in  Stafford  county,  where  he  had 
built  a  mansion,  and  called  it  "Dipple,"  from  the 
Scottish  parish  in  which  he  was  born.  The  Eev. 
James  Scott  married  in  Maryland,  about  1738, 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Gustavus  Brown.  The  son, 
Gustavus,  was  educated  at  King 's  College,  Aber- 
deen, Scotland,  and  at  Middle  Temple,  London, 
where  he  completed  his  law  studies  in  1771.  Ee- 
turning  to  America,  he  settled  in  Somerset  county, 
Md.,  and  jiracticed  his  profession  with  markecT 
success.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Eevolutionary 
war  he  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the 
patriotic  movement  in  Maryland.  He  was  elected 
a  deputy  from  Somerset  county  to  the  Maryland 
conventions  of  1774,  1775  and  1776;  he  was  also  a 
member  of  the  association  of  freemen  of  Mary- 
land in  1775,  signing  the  pledge  (still  preserved 
at  Annapolis)  to  throw  off  the  proprietary  yoke. 
The  convention  of  1775  elected  him  a  member  of  a 
committee  "to  prepare  a  draft  of  instructions  for 
the  deputies  representing  this  province  in  con- 
gress. ' '  He  removed  from  Somerset  to  Dorches- 
ter county  after  the  creation  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, and  represented  the  latter  county  in  the 
assembly  in  1780  and  1784.  He  was  appointed 
one  of  the  state  conferences  to  meet  those  of  the 
state  of  Virginia  at  Annapolis,  Dec.  22,  1784,  to  de- 
vise means  for  the  imyirovement  of  the  Potomac 
liver,  resulting  in  the  organization  of  the  Potoniae 
Company,  which  later  became  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  Company.  He  was  a  delegate  from  Mary- 
land to  the  Continental  congress,  1784-85.  He  re- 
sided in  Annapolis  for  a  time,  and  then  returned  to 
his  Montgomery  county  estate,  near  Georgetown, 
where  ho  built  a  fine  mansion,  known  as  "Rock 
Hill."  In  1795  he  was  ajipointed,  with  William 
Thornton  and  Alexander  White,  a  member  of  the 
commission  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  public 
buildings  in  Washington,  succeeding  Messrs.  John- 
son, Carroll  and  Stuart.  He  occupied  this  position 
for  several  years,  superintending  the  erection  of 
the  national  capitol.  When  the  act  of  Congress 
locating  the  capitol  on  the  Potomac  river  was 
passed  in  1790,  the  state  of  Virginia  made  a  dona- 
tion of  .'1:120,000,  and  the  state  of  Maryland  one 
of  $72,000  for  the  erection  of  the  public  buildings. 
This  proved  insuflieient,  and  after  futile  attemjits 
to  borrow  the  money  on  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment, Pres.  Washington,  in  1796,  made  a  personal 
appeal  to  the  state  of  Marj'land  for  a  loan  of 
.$150,000,  which  was  granted  only  on  the  personal 
security  of  Gustavus  Scott  and  his  two  fellow-com- 
missioners. The  same  year  Mr.  Scott's  health 
began  to  fail,  and  he  resigned  from  the  commis- 
sion. A  letter  to  him  from  Washington  in  regard 
to  the  Maryland  loan  is  published  in  Varnum's 
"Seat  of  Government,"  second  edition.  He  was 
married  to  Margaret  Hall,  daughter  of  Hall  Caile 
of  Annapolis,  Maryland,  and  had  eight  children. 
He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1801. 
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HAYNES,  Tilly,  business  man,  was  bom  at 
Sudbury,  Mass.,  Feb.  13,  1838,  the  son  of  Lyman  and 
Caroline  (Hunt)  Tilly.  The  name  of  Haynes  was 
originally  spelled  Hayne,  as  is  shown  on  the  Haynes 
coat-ol-arms  "contiruied  to  Thomas  Hayne  of  Fryer 
"Waddou,  County  Dorset,  by  .Sir  Wil'liain  Segar, 
Garter,  1607."  The  history  of  his  native  town  and 
that  of  his  family  are  almost  identical.  Walter 
Haynes,  the  progenitor  of  the  family  in  this  country, 
was  born  in  Wiltshire,  Eng.,  in  1583,  and  emigrated 
to  America"  in  1()88  with  his  wife, 
Elizabclh,  five  children  and  three  ser- 
vants. He  took  an  active  jiart  in  shap- 
inu'  the  alfairs  of  the  infant  settlement, 
and  his  name  occurs  on  the  first  page 
of  the  oldest  record  book  of  the  town. 
He  \\  as  honored  with  every  office  the 
people  of  the  vicinity  could  bestow, 
and  was  named  in  the  records  of  the 
gcneial  court  as  one  of  the  original 
piopiietors  of  the  town  to  whom  a 
^1  mt  of  land  was  made.  The  name 
of  Haynes  apjjears  prominently 
thioughout  the  history  of  the  town, 
men  of  that  name  having  been  dea- 
cons in  the  church,  selectmen  of  the 
town,  officers  of  militia,  I'epreseuta- 
tives  at  general  court,  builders  of 
school-houses  and  bridges,  and  fore- 
most in  works  of  benevolence.  No 
less  than  seventeen  of  the  name  served  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  Joshua  Ilaynes,  the  grandfather  of  Ihe 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  member  of  the  Sudbury 
company  in  Brewer's  regiment,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Tilly  Haynes  was  educated  at 
the  public  schools  of  Billerica,  to  which  place  his  fa- 
ther had  removed  during  his  son's  childhood.  In  1842 
he  went  to  North  Reading  and  began  work  in  a  coun- 
try store,  and  in  1844  occupied  a  position  with  Josiah 
Crosby,  who  kept  the  wily  store  in  the  then  new 
town  of  Lawrence.  He  removed  to  Springfield  in 
1849  and  opened  a  store  on  his  own  account  for  the 
sale  of  men's  furnishing  goods.  Mr.  Haynes  was 
one  of  the  original  stockholders  in  the  Indian 
Orchard  mills,  and  in  connection  with  others  built  a 
small  button  factory  in  Springfield,  manufactured 
flax  machines  at  Mill  River  and  sewing  machines  at 
Chicopee.  In  18.57  he  built  a  music  hall  and  theatre 
at  Springfield,  wliich  was  in  18t)4  destroyed  by  fire. 
He  replaced  these  buildings  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months  with  a  new  music  hall  and  Haynes's  hotel. 
In  1874  he  disposed  of  these  enterprises  which  he 
had  so  successfully  conducted,  and  retired  fi'om 
business  until  1880,  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
directors  of  the  old  United  States  hotel  at  Boston  he 
assumed  charge  of  this  property,  which  seemed  a 
hopel&ss  undertaking.  His  success  was  almo.st  phe- 
nomenal; the  business  was  cpiadrupled,  and  the 
propert}'  doubled  in  value.  Mr.  Haynes  served  in 
the  first  city  government  of  Springfield,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature  from  1807- 
70  and  of  the  stale  senate  from  187.5-78,  and  from 
1878-79  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of 
Govs.  Rice  and  Talbot;  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  State-House  during  its  rebuilding  in  1869;  chair- 
man of  the  railroad  committee  in  1876,  and  served 
on  various  important  committees  in  the  hou.se  and 
senate.  Mr.  Haynes  was  married  in  185;:!  to  Martha 
C,  daughter  ofArchelaus  and  Elizabeth  (Hacket) 
Eaton,  of  Salisbury,  Ma.ss.  Mrs.  Haynes  died  in 
1876.  Mr.  Haynes  was  in  1892  one  of  the  state  com- 
missioners for  building  the  new  meti'opolitan  system 
of  sewerage  for  Boston  and  surrounding  cities. 
He  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1,  1901. 

KOBEE.TSON,  James,  founder  of  Na,shville, 
Tenn..  was  born  in  Brunswick  county,  Va.,  June  28, 
1742.     Taken  at  the  age  of  eight  to  "VVake  county, 


N.  C,  and  brought  up  on  a  frontier  farm,  his  only 
learning  was  that  of  the  woods.  In  1769,  having 
cro.ssed  the  Blue  Ridge  with  Daniel  Boone, he  stoppecl 
in  what  is  now  Watauga  county,  N.  C,  and  planted 
corn.  Hither  he  returned  in  the  spring  of  1770  with 
.sixteen  families  of  settlers,  supp(j.sing  they  were  in 
Virginia,  whereas  the  region  belonged  to  the  Chero- 
kees.  Here,  in  a  valley  between  the  mountains,  the 
colonists  lived  in  [leace  for  some  years,  making 
terms  with  the  Indians.  John  Sevier  (q.  v.)  joined 
them  in  1772,  and  built  a  fort,  which,  in  July,  1776, 
was  besieged  by  the  C'hei'okees  under 
Oconostota,  who  had  oppo.sed  the  ces- 
sion of  the  land  and  now  acted  with 
the  British.  Robertson  was  Seviei''s 
lieutenant  in  the  defence  of  this  fort, 
and  was  afterward  employed  to  watch 
and  restrain  the  Indian  chief.  In  1779, 
after  exploring  the  Cumbc  ilind  "V  d 
ley,  he  led  a  pai'ty  thithei  s(  ttling  on 
the  site  of  Nashville  on  C  hi  istm  isd  i\ 
Here  the  256  settlers  wen  t  ii  hi  v  iid 
the  confines  of  civilization  ind  sui 
rounded  by  savages,  who  Im  issc  d 
them  idmost  from  the  dn  of  tiuii 
arrival.  More  than  cul  touith  of 
them  were  soon  killed,  otlicis  left, 
and  a  rise  of  the  river  threatened  their 
means  of  subsistence.  The  colonists, 
diminished  by  nearly  half,  implored  Robertscjn  to 
give  up  the  enter|irise  and  return  to  the  east,  but  he 
said  that  he  would  remain  alone,  if  nece.ssary.  Pro- 
visions running  low,  he,  with  three  followers,  passed 
through  the  dangerous  woods  to  Kentucky,  found 
his  friend  Boone,  and  procured  a  supply.  It  was 
soon  needed,  for  his  fort  was  invested  in  April,  1781, 
by  1,000  Cherokees.  He  had  hardly  detached  the 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  from  the  service  of  Eng- 
land and  made  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokees,  when 
trouble  came  from  another  quarter.  The  Spanish 
authorities  of  Louisiana,  jealous  of  eucroachineuts  in 
their  direction,  set  on  the  half-breed,  Alex  McGil- 
livray,  chief  of  the  Creeks,  against  him.  Robertson 
had  to  defend  the  new  settlement  from  1784.  By 
this  time  he  had  a  little  army  of  500  frontiersmen; 
his  valor  and  ability  overcame  heavy  odds,  and  his 
patriotism  refused  all  inducements  to  organize  a  sep- 
arate state  in  alliance  with  Spain.  (See  Bishop  C.  F. 
Robertson's  "Attempt  to  Separate  the  West  from 
the  American  Union,"  1885).  This  conflict  lasted 
until  1796,  and  during  its  last  six  j-ears  he  held  the 
U.  S.  commi.ssion  of  brigadier-general.  In  his  later 
years  he  was  U.  S.  Indian  Agent.  Though  of  little 
education,  his  valor,  ability  and  firmness  gave  him 
rank  next  to  Sevier  in  the  early  history  of  his  adopt- 
ed state.  His  life  was  written  by  A.  W.  Putnam, 
1859.  (See  also  J.  R.  Gilmore's  "  Rear-Guard  of  the 
Revolution,"  1886,  and  "Harper's  Magazine"  for 
February,  1888,  pp.  420-426. )  He  died  in'the  Chicka- 
.saw  region,  Tenn.,  Sept    1,  1814. 

ROBERTSON,  Charlotte  Reeves,  pioneer, 
was  b(]rn  in  Virginia,  Jan.  2,  1751.  She  became  the 
wife  of  James  Robertson  in  her  seventeenth  year, 
and  was  a  partaker  in  his  deeds  and  dangers  at  Wa- 
tauga 1770-79,  and  at  Nashville,  from  the  spring  of 
1780.  She  was  one  of  the  [tarty  whose  migration  by 
the  Holston  and  Tennessee  rivers  is  famous  in  the 
early  history  of  the  West.  She  saved  the  settlers  at 
Nashville,  in  April,  1781,  by  letting  out  the  dogs 
upon  the  Cherokees,  and  thanked  God  that  the  red 
men  feared  dogs  and  loved  horses.  Having  shown 
through  many  perilous  years  the  virtues  of  a  frontiers- 
man's'wife,  .she  long  outlived  her  husband,  and  died 
in  her  ninety-third  year  at  Nashville  June  11,  1843. 

ROBERTSON,'  Edward  White,  congressman, 
was  born  near  Nashville,  June  13,  1823,  the  grand 
son  of  James  Robertson.     He  was  taken  two  year,? 
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laliT  to  HiiTville  cmmty.  La.,  and  later  studied  at 
the  UDivei'sities  cif  Nashville  and  uf  Lcmisiaiia,  and 
was  admitted  ti>  the  liar  in  1S50.  Prior  to  this  he 
liad  seen  brief  serviee  iu  the  ]\Iexieau  war,  and  lieeu 
a  menilier  of  the  Lonisiana  leiiislalure  in  1S47-4!!.  to 
"ndiich  he  was  auain  sent  wliile  jn-aetieinij  at  Pla- 
qneniiiie,  Ilierviile  Co.  lie  held  thi'  stale  olliee  of 
auditor  of  aeeoiuUs,  ISoT-fiJ.  and  ser\e(l  at  Vieks- 
bur;;',  dnring  the  siege,  as  a  Confederate  captain. 
He  afterward  settled  at  Baton  Rogue,  La.,  was  iu 
congress  for  tlii'ee  terms,  ly77-83,  and  was  elected 
to  the  house  again  iu  IS.Sfi.  lie  \Yas  succeeded  iu 
congress  1)V  bis  son,  S.  ;\L  Rohertsoii.  He  ilii-d  at 
Washiuii'tou  Auu'.  i,  IS.ST. 

DUDLEY,  William  Wade,  soldi.r  and  law- 
yer, was  born  at  Weathersticid  IJow,  \Vi;-.',ls,;r  I'o., 
Vt.,  Aug.  27,  1842.  The  first  of  his  ancestoi-s  in 
tliis  country  was  .Jolm  Dudley,  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Connecticut.  His  father,  Kev.  .Tohu'Dud- 
ley,  a  graduate  of  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  w.as 
a  clergyman  in  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
chureiies  for  twenty-three  years,  and  later  a  success- 
ful educator  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  His  motlier, 
Abigail  Wade  nudley,  was  a 
granddaughter  of  lliu  noted  Col. 
N.alhauier  Wade  of  revolulion- 
iry  fame,  one  of  liie  nnnutemcu 
U  Concord,  Le.\ini!';;i  and  l!\ui- 
ker  Hill,  who  I'o.sc  from  the 
ranks  to  the  office  of  '.ieuteninil- 
<'olonel  and  aiile -(le-camp  to 
•  Jen.  Washington,  and  was 
placed  in  conmianil  of  West 
Point  after  the  treason  of  ]!eue- 
dict  Arnold.  Yoiuig  Dudley 
obtained  a  cla.s.sical  education  at 
P]dlli|is  Academy,  Danville,  Vl., 
uhI  at  Hnssell's  C'ollegiate  lusti- 
Inte  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  ac- 
iiuiringin  the  latter  instilulie;!  ■.", 
Ihorongh  knowledge  of  nii'.itai-y 
laclies.  He  removed  to  liic'h- 
nn)iid,  Iial.,  iu  IHfiO,  and  became 
captain  of  the  Cily  Grays.  His 
cmiip.any  laitered  the  service  of  the  'United  Slates, 
.Inly  211,  IStil,  in  the  IDlli  regiment  of  Indiana,  vobui- 
ti-cr.s  at  CiLUip  Morlnn,  Iiali.ana.polis.  This  regiment 
brigaded  \\\{h  the  (illi,  2d  and  7th  Wisconsin,  n":o.- 
W'asliin^ton,  D.  (_'..  and  « ,as  liist  engaged  iu  balllo 
Sept.  If  and  21,  IsCl,  ;,t  Lowisville,  Va.  During 
the  reui;iiiidi'r  of  his  si'r\ice  Ca|it.  Dudley  p.aiiici- 
jiated  in  ev(.-ry  round  of  duty,  drill,  jiieket  or  skir- 
nush,  Willi  his  regiment.  In  bs(;2  he  led  his  coni- 
))any  .at  Kappahaimock  Station,  Sulphur  Springs, 
near  W.arriailon.  (j.aiiiesville,  second  Bull  Run  and 
South  Monntain.  At  Aiiticlani  he  was  slightly 
wajunded,  lait  remained  with  his  regiuicnt  and  cou'l- 
nnuided  it  after  the  lieutenant -colonel  was  uiorlallv 
wounded,  the  eolomd  having  boen  disabled  at  South 
]\[ountain.  He  did  valiant  .siM'\-icr'  iit  Fi'edcrickslinrg 
in  Deivmlier,  ],S(i2,  and  f[ay  1,  18(j:!,  at  Fitzhuu'h 
Ci-ovsiii^-  and  Clia:;c(  :'.:-;rsv:ll"e  the  following  three 
days.  \\r  eonunaaded  a  detachment  of  infant  rv 
and  cavalry  down  the  Peninsula  in  ,Inne  '^•i.-iiiin'u' 
the  commendations  of  his  corps  comiia.:;  cr,  (Jen. 
Reynolils.  At  CiellA-sliiu'g  his  rei.dmcai  ,  w.as  piicoil 
m  lui  i-vposi'd  iiositiiai  at "MePherson's  Woods,  ;ind 
on  the  tiisl  ihiy  of  that  lialtic  lost  scvontv-two  per 
eiait.  of  ihi' uaai  cjigagrd.  C(,|,  Dudlev '.v:,.s  v'  :a.;di'd 
in  the  right  leg,  causing  •■luipnlal  io'ii.  '/:.-,■  ■•  ^sw] 
lantry  in  ai-tion,"  in  I  his  eugaiiviiKait  he  v,-,as  breM't. 
ted  briLi.adier-'ji'inanl.  He  ivm.'iiiK.-il  jj,  sei\!ce,  doiiu;- 
duly  as  iiispi-efor  and  judu-e-ad\-ocate,  until  lln^  close 
of  the  war.  Fnaii  isiuj  |o  bs74  he  was  cha-k  of  ihi' 
courts  of  W.'iyiK.' circnil,  Indiana,  and  in  tin'  meal, 
time  was  :Mhiiilled  to  the  bar  at  Pvichmoiid.  lie 
Was  cashier  ,,[  (he   IJichneaid   Savings  Bank    fi'om 


IS".')  to  1879,  when  he  was  appointed  V .  S.  marshal 
for  the  district  of  Indiana,  serving  until  1881,  wdieu 
he  was  appointed  coinmissiouer  of  pensions  by  Pres- 
ident Gartield.  In  this  position  Geu.  Dudley  .s'lion-ed 
e\cn  in  a  higher  degree  the  qualities  he  exhibited 
as  ;i  soldier  and  I'.  S.  marshal:  (irmncss,  force  of 
chai'aetcr,  and  adnu'nistrative  and  executive  abilities 
of  the  highest  lader,  combined  with  energy,  prompt- 
ness an<l  ilccision.  At  his  suggestion  and  request, 
congress  ti  'bled  the  pension  othce  force  and  greatly 
liberidizcd  tlic  ))ension  laws.  But  while  dist)o.sing 
of  an  immense  amount  of  official  bn.siness  daily,  he 
always  lent  a  .sympathizing  ear  to  maimed  soldiers, 
and  to  all  others  in  distress.  He  resigned  from  the 
pmsition  of  commissioner  of  pensions  Nov.  10,  1884, 
after  making  a  brilliant  record  iu  that  office.  Pie 
then  laigagcd  in  bu.sine.ss  with  Batcanan  &  ("o.,  and 
in  1SS7  became  a  mendier  of  the  law  lirm  of  Britten 
it  Cray  iu  Washington,  D.  C,  leaving  that  firm  to 
acee]it  the  position  of  treasurer  of  the  republican 
n,ati(inal  committee.  Preni  early  manhood  he  was 
interested  in  k)eal  and  national  jiolities.  He 
served  on  the  ccauity  ami  state  committees  in  the 
Republican  Jiarty  in  Imliana,  and  during  tlio 
]ua'sid(aiti;J  c.anqiaigns  of  1880  and  1884  took  a, 
ju-omineiit  j)art  iu  their  political  management. 
Wliiie  treasurer  of  the  Republican  National  com- 
mittee iu  the  campaign  of  18SS  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  convention  wdiich  nom- 
inated Gen.  Harrison,  his  personal  friend,  for  the 
presiilency,  and  gave  his  time  and  best  efforts  to 
secure  the  hitter's  election.  Gen.  Dudley's  last 
years  were  sjient  in  Washington,  D.  C,  -whcve  lie 
conducted  an  active  law  practice,  first  as  a  nicmher 
of  the  law  firm  of  Britton  &  Gray  and  subseipiently 
in  ]iartnerslii|)  with  I^.  T.  Michener  under  the  firm 
name  of  Dudley  &  Michener.  Gen.  Dudley  was  an 
enthnsiastic  Mason,  being  a  member  of  the  blue 
lodge,  and  was  an  Odd  Fellow  of  all  degrees, 
a  member  of  Washington  Commandery  of  the  Loyal 
Legion,  and  of  the  Grand  Army  of 'the  Republic. 
He  was  married  Oct.  IS,  1864,  to  Theresa,  daughter 
of  Rev.  George  F,  Fiske  of  Richmond,  Ind.  She 
died  in  1897,  leaving  five  children:  .lohn  W.,  George 
F.,  William  Northr'op,  Charles  Tarbell,  and  Theresa 
Dudley.  He  was  married  again,  Mar.  8,  1S99,  to 
Mrs.  Nannie  (Robinson)  Finch,  ilaughter  of  .John 
Robinson  of  Maryland.  He  died  in  Washingtmi, 
D.  C.,  Dee.  1.5,  1909. 

ROBBINS,  Thomas,  author,  was  born  at  Nor- 
folk, C(«m.,  Aug.  11,  1777;  son  of  Rev.  A.  R. 
Robbins,  and  a  dcsceudaut  of  W.  Bradford,  second 
gov(aii(U'  of  Plymouth.  He  .stiulicd  at  Yale  and 
Williams,  baking  degrees  fj-caii  both  in  17911.  taught 
at  Danville,  Conn.,  1799-18b2;  was  a  nds.sionary  in 
Ohio  1803-0,  pastor  at  Fast  Wimlsor,  Conn.,  1809- 
37,  at  Stratford,  Coiin.,  1830-31,  and  at  Rochester, 
Mass.,  1832-43.  His  "  First  Planters  of  New  Eng- 
land "  {1  si,")),  was  reprinted  from  the  "  Conneeticnt 
Evangelical  Ma.,gaziue."  He  enlarged  J.  Tyler's 
■'GiuHM'id  History"  (1820);  wrote  a  "  View  of  all  Relig- 
ious" (1S24),  aia'l  edited  the  rciuint  (1820-,'i3),  of  Cot- 
ton ;\IiLlliei''s  "  Mau-naliaClirisli  Americana."  lie  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  I). D.  from  Harvard  iu  1838. 
His  library,  rich  in  matter  bcai'ing  on  the  <'arly  liis- 
toi\'  of  Xcw  l']iiglaml,  became  the  ii]'op(a'ly  of  the 
Coniieeticut    llislorical    Society,   of    wlii(4i    he    was 

if    the  founders,    and  librai-ian  in  1844,  and  to 

which  he  gave  his  library,  valued  at  $10,000.  He 
was  also  a  iiKiuber  of  the  Amci'icau  Ant iipiarian 
Society  ;iiid  i]|'  the  New  Englaiiil  Ilistorico-Gcnca- 
logiea'l  Soi-iet)-.  His  "  Diarv,"  which  he  kept  on 
the  blank  leaves  of  .■ilm,ana(-s,  was  edited  by  I.  N. 
Tarbox  and  ]iublished  in  two  volumes,  lW,S(i-87, 
riis  l:iter  years  were  spent  mostly  al  Hartford,  but 
he  ihi-d  at  Colebrook,  LitcldhdirCo.,  Conn.,  Sept. 
.3.   Is.'iU. 
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KEAD,  John  Meredith,  IT.  S.  minister  to 
Greece,  was  born  in  Piiiladelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  21,  1887, 
the  only  sou  of  John  Jleredilii  Read  (q.  v.),  late 
cliief  justice  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  great-grandson 
of  George  Kead  of  Delaware,  a  signer  of  the'declara- 
tion  of  independence  and  a  franier  of  the  conslitulion 
of  tiic  United  States,  and  is  descended  from  Henry 
Read,  grandson  of  Sir  C'liarles  Read,  who  was 
fifth  in  descent  from  Sir  Tlioraas  Read,  of  Bar- 
ton Court,  Berkshire,  Eug.,  and  ninth  in  descent  fronx 
Edward  Reed,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Beedon,  Berk- 
shire, the  last  niuncd  being  high  sheriff  of  Berks  in 
143!),  and  in  1451  a  member  of  i)arliament.  His 
family  has  rendered  its  iiatronymic  historical  in 
America  by  jiatriotic  services  during  the  colonial  and 
revolutionary  perioils,  and  by  large  contributions  to 
the  foundatu:>n  and  sul)se(iuent  consolidation  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  educated  at  a  military  school;  com- 
manded a  corps  of  national  cadets,  which  furnished 
137  otficers  t(.i  the  U.  S.  army  during  the  civil  war; 
was  aide-de  camp  to  the  governor  of  Rhcjde  Island, 
and  gained  the  rank  of  colonel  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
years.  He  was  graduated  fi-om  Brown  University 
in  1858,  and  fronrthe  Albany  (N".  Y.)  Law  School  in 
1859,  and  studied  civil  and  international  law^  in  Eu- 
rope. He  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  i)residential  campaign  of 
1850;  organized,  in  that  of  18(i0, 
the  '■  Wide- Awake  "  movement, 
which  materially  aided  in  carry- 
ing the  state  of  New  York  for 
Mr.  Lincoln,  thereby  assuring  his 
election,  and  accepted,  in  Novem- 
ber, 180(1,  the  office  of  adjutant- 
general  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral, being  the  youngest  man  who 
ever  held"  that 'j)osiiion.  In  this 
capacity,  early  in  January,  1801, 
he  argued,  before  the  military 
committee  of  the  two  houses  of  the 
New  York  legislature,tlie  aljsolute 
necessity  of  making  an  immediate 
approju'lation  of  $500,1)110  to  put 
the  state  upon  a  war  footing, declar- 
ing it  to  be  his  firm  conviction  that  war  was  immi- 
nent. His  appeal  was  unheeded,  and  consequently, 
when  the  crisis  arrived,  five  times  that  amount  was 
required.  He  was  chairman  of  the  military  govern- 
ment commission  which  welcomed  President-elect 
Lincoln  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  escorted  him  to  the 
capitol  at  Albany,  in  Feliruary,  1801.  and  two 
months  later  was"  military  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee of  three  to  draft  a  bill  appi-opriating  $3,000,000 
for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  equipments.  He  de- 
veloped and  laid  down  the  military  rules,  being  the 
author  of  the  system  whicli  enabled  New  York  to 
give  to  the  national  cause  an  army  of  475,000  men, 
and  he  received  the  official  thanks  of  the  U.  S.  war 
department  for  his  energy,  ability  and  zeal  in  the  or- 
ganization, equipment  and  transport  of  troops  during 
the  war.  In  1808  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Gen.  Grant,  who  appr>iuted  him  consul-gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  for  France  and  Algeria,  to 
reside  at  Paris,  a  newly  created  post  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  organize  in  detail.  Gen.  Read  like- 
wise acted  as  consul-general  for  Germany  during  the 
Franco-German  war," directing  all  the  consular  af- 
fairs of  that  empire,  including  the  protection  of  Ger- 
man subjects  and  interests  during  the  first  and  sec- 
ond sieges  of  Paris.  After  the  close  of  that  war,  on 
the  17th  of  June,  1871,  Mr.  Washburne  ceased  his 
duties  as  acting  ndnister  for  Germany  in  France, 
after  ten  months  and  a  half  of  service,  and  was  suc- 
seeded  by  Lieut. -Col.  Count  de  Waldersee,  the  new 
charge  d'affaires  of  (he  German  empire.     At  the  re- 


quest of  Prince  Bismarck  and  the  French  govern- 
ment. Gen.  Read  consented  to  continue  to  act  a-s  con- 
sul-general for  Germany  until  1873,  both  governments 
urging  upon  liim  that  the  jjossibility  (jf  a  renewal  of 
the  conliict  between  the  two  countries  would  be  |ire- 
vented  by  rendering  unnecessary  the  i)iescnce  in 
France  of  German  consular  ofIici:ds  at  a  time  ^'hen 
the  French  people  were  highly  iutlamed  against  all 
Germans.  Piesident  Grant,  on  the 4th of  December, 
1871,  referred  tcj  the  services  of  Gen.  Read  in  his  annu- 
al message  as  of  equal  importance  with  tho.se  of  Min- 
ister Washburne;  and  the  French  statesman,  Gaiti' 
bet(a,  afterward  said;  "  Shut  up  in  Paris  during  the 
two  .sieges.  Gen.  Read  employed  himself  actively  in 
relieving  the  distress  of  our  ]iopulatiou  by  his  char- 
itable acts;"  while  the  German  ambassador,  in  an 
official  letter  to  him,  wrote;  "  I  cannot  omit  to  ex- 
press to  you,  once  more,  the  sentiments  of  gratitude 
with  whicli  I  am  inspired  by  the  persevering  solic- 
itude which  you  have  never  cea.sed  to  manifest  in 
procuring  for  my  compatriots  the  protection  of  the 
laws."  Mr.  Read  received  the  thanks  of  his  own 
government,  through  the  department  of  .state,  and 
the  repeated  thanks  of  the  French  as  well  as  the 
German  governments;  also,  the  official  and  personal 
compliments  of  Prince  Bismarck,  Thiers,  Gambetta, 
and  De  Reumsat,  the  French  raini.ster  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. In  recognition  of  his  various  services,  he  was 
appointecL  minister  to  Greece  Nov.  7,  1873.  During 
his  mission  there  i.if  more  than  six  j'ears  he  received 
the  official  thanks  of  our  government  for  securing 
the  release  of  the  American  ship  'Armenia,  and  for 
olitaining  from  the  Greek  government  a  revocation 
of  the  order  prohibiting  the  sale  and  circulation  of 
the  Bilile  in  Greece.  For  the  latter  he  also  received 
the  thanks  of  the  Boiird  of  Foreign  Missions,  the 
Southern  Presliyterian  church,  and  the  Brhish  and 
American  Bible  societies.  During  the  American 
financial  crisis  of  1876-77,  and  while  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  was  in  progress,  he  discovered  that 
only  one  grain  port  in  Russia  was  still  open,  and 
])oiiited  out  to  Secretary  Evarts  that  as  no  competi- 
tion could  arise,  even  from  this  port,  owing  to  (he 
heavy  tluties  in  Russia,  and  the  want  of  facilities  for 
hanilling  grain  there,  a  grain  fleet  should  be  imme- 
diately despatched  from^America  to  peaceably  cap- 
ture the  European  markets.  His  advice  was  acted 
upon,  and  the  event  justified  his  judgment,  for  the  ex- 
ports of  cereals  from  the  United  States  increa.sed  $73,- 
000,000  within  a  twelvemonth,  and  enabled  this  coun- 
try to  regain  its  financial  pi-osperity.  F(.>r  this  great  ser- 
vice he  received  the  thanks  of  our  government,  as 
well  as  tho.se  of  miniyeminent  American  statisdciims 
and  financiers.  During  his  long  residence  in  Greece, 
Gen.  Read  won  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  people,  and  was  regarded  as  a  wise 
counselor,  and  a  devoted  and  unselfish  friend.  Ju.st 
after  lie  had  received  the  acknowledgments  of  his 
government  for  his  prompt  and  efficient  [irotection 
of  American  persons  and  intiiresls  in  the  dangerotts 
Greek  crisis  of  Fel)ruary,  1878,  the  U.  S.  congre.ss, 
from  motives  of  economy,  suppressed  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  legation  at  Athens.  Gen.  Read,  believing 
that  the  time  was  too  critical  to  withdraw  tlic  mis- 
sion, at  the  suggestion  of  the  stale  dcpardnent,  and 
at  the  earnest  request  of  the  king  .and  ]iriine  minister 
of  Greece,  continued  his  diplomatic  duties  at  that 
court,  at  liis  own  expen.se,  until  the  1st  of  Js:'\uary, 
1880,  although  he  forwarded  his  resignation  on  the 
23d  of  September,  187!t.  On  this  occa.sion,  the  sec- 
retary of  state  addressed  to  him  an  ofiicial  des|iatch, 
expressing  the  extreme  regret  of  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment at  liis  retirement,  and  concluding  thus:  "The 
maimer  in  wdiich  you  have  conducted  the  duties  of 
minister  of  this  government  in  Greece  has  been  such 
as  to  merit  hearty  approval;  and  the  patriotic  sacri- 
fices you  have  made  in  order  to  secure  without  inter 
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ruption,  the  representation  of  the  United  States  in 
that  euuntry,  entitle  you  to  the  respect  and  com- 
mendation of  your  countrymen."  In  1881  King 
George  of  Greece  bestowed  upon  him  a  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Redeemer.  He 
made  a  valuable  collection  of  letters  and  docu- 
ments in  each  of  the  countries  he  visited,  relating 
to  the  Franco-German  war,  the  Commune,  modern 
and  mediaeval  Greece,  English  history  and  antiqui- 
ties, and  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods  in 
American  history.  Gen.  Read  vras  president  of  the 
Social  Science  Congress  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1868, 
and  vice-president  of  the  one  at  Plymouth,  Eng- 
land, in  1872.  He  was  the  author  of  "  A  His- 
torical Encpiiry  Concerning  Henry  Hudson" 
(1866).  He  was  married  ApT.  7,  1859,  to  Delphine 
Marie,  daughter  of  Harmon  Pumpolly  (q.v.)  of 
Albany,  N.  1'.,  and  had  four  children:  Harmon 
Pumpellv,  .lohn  Meredith,  Emily  Meredith  and 
Mane  i>'.  M.  K.-ad.  He  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  27,  1896. 
COWLES,  Edwin,  journalist,  was  born  at  Aus- 
tinburgh,  Ashtabula  co..  0.,  Sept.  19,  1825,  son  of 
Dr.  Edwin  Weed  and  Almire  Mills  (Poote)  Cowles. 
He  was  descended  from  .lohn  Cole  (Cowles),  a, 
native  of  England,  who,  with  his  wife,  Hannah, 
came  to  America  before  1650  and  settled  in  Farm- 
ington.  Conn.,  where  he  was  one  of  the  founders, 
in  1652,  of  Rev.  Samuel  Hooker's  church.  The 
line  is  traced  through  John  Cowles'  son  Samuel 
and  his  wife  Abagiel  Stanley ;  their  son  Capt.  Isaac 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Smith;  their  son  Ezekiel 
and  his  wife  Martha  Hooker ;  to  their  son  Rev.  Giles 
Hooker  Cowles  and  his  wife  Sally  White,  who  were 
the  grand]iarents  of  Edwin  Cowles.  His  father  was 
a  prominent  physician  of  Cleveland,  and  the  sou 
was  educated  in  the  pjublic  schools  of  that  city. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn 
the  printer  's  trade,  and  in  1844  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Timothy  Smead,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Smead  &  Cowles,  which  soon  won  a  reputation  for 
superior  printing.  In  185.3  two  of  Cleveland's 
newspapers,  the  ' '  True  Democrat ' '  and  the 
"Forest  City,"  were  consolidated  as  the  "Forest 
City  Democrat,"  and  Mr.  Cowles  became  a  partner 
in  the  puljlishing  firm,  which  became  Medill,  Cowles 
&  Co.  Having  severed  his  connection  with  Mr. 
Smead,  he  added  the  book  and  job  printing  office 
to  the  newspaper  plant.  The  name  of  the  paper 
was  changed  to  the  Cleveland  "Leader"  in  1854, 
and  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Cowles  purchased  the 
imterests  of  his  associates,  Joseph  Medill,  Alfred 
Cowles  and  J.  C.  Vaughan,  who  then  f)urchased 
the  Chicago  "Tribune."  He  took  especial  inter- 
est in  his  employes  and  encouraged  them  to  become 
shareholders  by  disposing  of  stock  to  them  on  ad- 
vantageous terms.  Before  many  years  the 
"Leader"  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  influential  uewspiapers  of  the  West. 
In  1867  he  founded  the  Cleveland  "Evening 
News, ' '  and  in  1884  purchased  the  Cleveland 
"Herald,"  consolidating  the  two  under  the  name 
of  the  "News-Herald."  Mr.  Cowles  was  business 
manager  of  his  paper  until  1859,  and  its  chief 
editor  from  1X59  until  1890.  His  editorials,  like 
those  of  Greeley,  Dana,  and  his  old  partner,  Medill, 
did  much  to  mould  the  thought  and  opinion  of 
the  day.  It  can  be  said  that  the  Republican  party 
had  its  origin  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  the 
"Leader,"  where,  in  the  winter  of  1854-55,  a 
meeting  was  held  which  resulted  in  the  movement 
that  effected  the  consolidation  of  the  "Know 
Nothing,"  Whig,  and  Free  Soil  parties,  into  one 
great  organization.  Edwin  Cowles  was  a  vigorous 
TTriter  and  very  bold  in  his  political  utterances, 
and  the  "Leader"  voicing  his  views,  became  an 


important  factor  in  shaping  national  policies.  He 
was  among  the  first  editors  of  the  country  to  take 
a  firm  staud  in  favor  of  using  the  army  and  navy 
against  the  secessionists,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  wrote  a  powerful  editorial  entitled, 
' '  Now  is  the  Time  to  Abolish  Slavery. ' '  Although 
scored  by  Republican,  Conservative,  and  Democratic 
journals  for  what  they  called  his  precipitate  action, 
he  stood  his  ground  unflinchingly,  and  the  subse- 
quent course  of  events  justified  his  attitude.  When 
friends  of  the  administration  turged  Lincoln  to  re- 
move him  from  the  position  of  postmaster  of  Cleve- 
land, which  he  was  holding  when  he  wrote  the 
abolition  editorial,  the  President  declined  to  do 
so,  saying  that  he  knew  of  no  law  which  denied 
postmasters  free  expression  of  opinion.  He  num- 
bered among  his  friends  Lincoln,  Grant,  Hayes, 
Garfield,  McKinley,  Blaine,  and  many  others  of 
national  prominence.  In  1876  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Ohio  delegation  at  the  Republican  national 
convention,  and  when  Blaine  failed  of  the  nomina- 
tion Mr.  Cowles  brouglit  forw-ard  the  name  of 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  In  the  convention  of  1880, 
he  wrote  a  strenuous  letter  in  behalf  of  his  friend, 
.lames  A.  Garfield,  wdiich  was  circulated  among 
tlie  delegates  at  the  physchological  moment,  and 
jiroved  one  of  the  deciding  points  in  seeuj'ing  Gar- 
field's nomination.  Mr.  Cowles  believed  in  the  en- 
tire separation  of  church  and  state.  At  the  Re- 
jiublicau  NationaJ  Convention  in  Cincinnati,  0., 
in  1S76  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions,  and  drew  up  the  celebrated  "educa- 
tional plank"  which  was  embodied  in  the  plat- 
form. It  read  as  follows:  "The  public  school 
system  of  the  several  states  is  the  bulwark  of  the 
American  republic;  and  with  a  view  to  the  se- 
curity and  permanence  we  recommend  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  for- 
bidding the  application  of  any  public  funds  or 
property  for  the  benefit  of  any  schools  or  institu- 
tions under  sectarian  control. ' '  He  was  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  Republican  convention  in 
C'hieago  in  1884.  While  postmaster,  he  intro- 
duced free  mail  delivery  in  Cleveland,  and  so 
greatly  improved  the  service  in  business  details, 
that  the  Cleveland  office  was  pointed  to  as  a  model 
by  the  postal  authorities.  He  was  one  of  Ohio's 
commissioners  to  the  Centennial  Exposition  in 
Philadelphia,  and  a  commissioner  to  the  World 's 
Exposition  in  Paris  in  1879.  He  was  intensely 
interested  in  the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge, 
and  its  application  to  the  useful  arts.  He  in- 
vented a  treadle  involving  tlic  use  of  an  original 
positive  ratchet,  which  was  introduced  on  sewing 
machines  and  bicycles;  he  devised  the  first  mechani- 
cal system  for  automatically  cheeking  up  collections 
of  railroad  fares,  and  in  1876  he  bought  and  in- 
stalled in  his  plant  the  first  perfecting  press  and 
stereotype  outfit  that  was  ever  used  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a  daily  newspaj)er.  He  was  also  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  electrical  furnace,  out 
of  which  grew  the  alumiuum,  carborundum  and 
acetelyne  and  other  industries,  the  pioneer  work 
of  which  was  accomplished  by  his  sons,  Eugene  H. 
and  Alfred  H.  Cowles  (q.v.).  Mr.  Cowles  had  a 
fine  sense  of  justice,  perfect  candor,  and  innate 
kindness  of  heart,  was  a  generous  contributor  to 
charity,  was  devoted  to  his  friends,  and  society 
welcomed  him  as  a  courteous  and  high-minded  gen- 
tleman. He  was  married  May  15,  1849,  to  Fllza- 
beth  C,  daughter  of  Judge  Moseley  Hutchinson, 
of  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  and  had  six  children,  three  of 
whom  survive:  Alfreil  IL,  Lewis  H.,  and  Elmira 
Foote  Cowles,  who  married  Charles  W.  Chase.  He 
died  in  Cleveland,  0.,  Mar.  4,  1890. 
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KEPPLER,  Joseph,  artist  and  oaricaturist, 
was  born  in  Vienna,  Austria,  Feb.  1,  183S.  He  was 
edupated  in  tlie  schools  of  his  native  city,  early  de- 
veloped a  taste  for  drawing,  and  sub.sequently  en- 
tered the  Academy  of  Fine"'Arts,  where  he  worked 
for  two  years  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Geiger 
and  other  eminent  instructors.  His  lirst  published 
sketch  was  in  a  humorous  journal  printed  in  Vienna. 
It  was  a  caricature  portraying 
certain  foibles  of  the  time,  and  at 
once  met  with  favor,  and  from 
that  time  the  young  artist  became 
a  regular  contributor  to  the  lead- 
ing periodicals  of  Vienna.  Being 
of  a  genial  and  Bohemian  disposi- 
tion, he  joined  a  theatrical  troupe 
as  a  comic  actor,  and  traveled  in 
the  Tyrol  and  in  Italy.  He  was 
a  charming  companion,  and  an 
admirable  story-teller,  and  be- 
came generally  popular.  During 
his  travels  he  frequently  made  a 
trifling  sum  of  extra  money  by 
repairing  old  paintings  at  the 
monasteiies  in  which  he  some- 
times stopped,  and  he  was  as 
much  liked  by  the  monks  as 
he  was  by  the  laity.  Meantime  his  father  had  set- 
tled in  America.  Attracted  by  glowing  accounts  of 
the  country  and  his  father's  prosperity,  Joseph  de- 
cided to  join  him  in  his  new  home.  He  accordingly 
sailed  for  the  United  States,  and  toward  the  close  of 
1869  arrived  in  St.  Louis,  where  his  father  was  en- 
gaged in  the  drug  business.  He  again  became  con- 
nected with  a  theatrical  troupe,  but  tiually  gave  up 
acting  entirely  to  devote  himself  to  art,  and,  associat- 
ing himself  viith  a  friend  and  countryman,  founded 
an  illustrated  humorous  newspaper.  His  partner 
dying,  Mr.  Iveppler  was  obliged  to  sell  his  newspa- 
per, and  he  immediately  accepted  an  offer  from 
Frank  Leslie,  whose  keen  business  sense  had  detected 
the  promise  in  the  young  artist,  of  a  position  on  the 
Frank  Leslie's  "  Il]u.stra1ed  New.spaper."  He  then 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Adolph,  who  was  fore- 
man of  the  printing  establishment,  and  with  him 
formed  a  partnership  under  the  firm  name  of 
Keppler  &  Schwarzmann,  which  in  1876  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  German  illustrated 
paper,  called  "Puck,"  after  Mr.  Keppler's  first  ven- 
ture in  St.  Ijouis.  The  paper  prospered  from  the 
first;  its  colored  political  cartoons  soon  became  pop- 
ular, and  in  1877  an  edition  of  "Puck"  in  English 
appeared.  An  early  cartoon  of  Mr.  Keppler's,  ridi- 
culing the  Stewart  women's  hotel,  where  no  men 
were  to  be  allowed,  was  so  successful  that  the  print- 
ers could  hardly  supply  the  demand  for  the  paper; 
upwards  of  100,000  cop'ies  were  sold,  and  the  future 
of  the  English  edition  assured.  Through  his  con- 
ceptions and  industry  the  name  of  Joseph  Keppler 
has  become  familiar  to  all  Americans,  and  "  Puck  " 
to-day  is  the  leading  humorous  paper  of  America. 
Mr.  Keppler  died  after  a  brief  illness,  Feb.  19, 
1894. 

DA'VIS,  Garrett,  senator,  was  born  in  Mount 
Steriing.  Ky.,  Sept.  10,  1801.  He  received  a  classi- 
cal education,  and  afterward  supported  himself  by 
writing  iu  the  county  and  circuit  courts  of  his  dis- 
trict. His  ambition  turning  toward  a  profession,  he 
prepared  for  the  bar,  was  admitted  in  1823,  and  es- 
tablished a  successful  practice.  His  enthusiastic 
temperament  and  talent  as  a  public  speaker  soon 
made  him  prominent  in  politics,  and  in  1833  lie  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature  by  Whig  constituents, 
and  twice  re-elected.  In  1839  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  state  constitutional  convention  ;  was  then 
elected  to  congress  fiom  Kentucky,  serving  until 
1847.  Declining  a  re-election,  Mr.  Davis  returned 
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home,  and  while  resuming  his  practice,  devoicd  a 
large  share  of  his  time  to  the  scientific  cultivation  of 
a  large  estate  with  so  great  success  as  to  become 
high  authority  on  agriculture.  As  a  Unionist  lie 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  his  state  in  favor  of  the 
national  government  and  .succeeded  in  iuflueneing 
the  majority  against  the  act  of  secession.  In  1861 
he  was  sent  to  the  U.  S.  .senate  and  re-elected  for 
the  term  ending  in  1873,  serving,  during  his  lirst 
term,  on  the  committees  on  foreign  relations,  terri 
tories,  claims  and  pensions.  Mr.  Davis  had  ac- 
quired a  reputation  for  learning,  and  in  1864  was 
made  a  regent  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  In  the 
senate  he  was  a  prominent  debater  on  all  the  issues 
that  grew  out  of  the  troubled  state  of  the  country, 
his  speeches  sometimes  holding  the  house  for  licjurs 
by  their  impassioned  earnestness,  learning  and  sar- 
casm. Though  in  favor  of  prosecuting  tlie  war  for 
maintaining  the  Union,  he  opposed  all  measures  by 
congress  for  dealing  with  the  negro  by  emanciputiijn 
or  otherwise,  asserted  that  property,  considering  the 
negro  as  such,  was  a  matter  of  state  or  domestic  in- 
stitution, and  stigmatized  the  confiscation  act  as  a 
measure  as  gigantic  as  the  war  itself,  involving  six 
millions  of  people  and  property  of  nearly  ,§.5,000,- 
000,000.     He  died  in  Paris,  Ky.,  Sept.  23,  1873. 

MILHATJ,  Jolm  Tiburce  Gregoire  Francis 
de,  pharmacist,was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  11, 
1796.  His  grandfather,  Count  Augustine  de,  was  a 
medical  otHcer  of  rank  in  the  French  army.  His  father, 
Count  Michel  Csesar  de,  held  a  high  rank  in  the  navy, 
which  he  resigned  to  become  a  planter  in  San  Do- 
mingo; he  there  married  Marie  de  Grenon,  a  descend- 
ant of  De  Pinsault  and  De  Maison-neuve.  During 
the  insurrection  of  1794  he  es- 
caped with  his  wife  to  Balti- 
more, where  he  engaged  in  a 
manufacturing  business.  He 
subsequently  dropped  his  title 
as  count  and  became  an  Amer- 
ican citizen.  The  American 
branch  of  the  De  Milhau  fam- 
ily which  he  founded  dispen.ses 
with  the  title,  nevertheless  each 
succeeding  generation  in  all  the 
existing  branches  have  the  right 
to  enter  upon  it  by  an  ancient 
privilege  conferred  on  the  feudal 
noble's  seven  .sons.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  withdrawn 
from  college  soon  after  his  fa- 
ther's death  and  put  at  the  drug  ,  , 
business.  In  1825  he  was  mar-  CZ-y^ 
ried  to  Philipina  Guillou,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  descendant  of  the  old  Fiench  fam- 
ilies of  Guillou  and  of  Las  Cases,  and  like  him-self 
the  American  offspring  of  San  Domingo  refugees. 
Mr.  de  Milhau  was  so  thorough  an  American  that 
he  declined  the  appointment  to  be  the  consul-gen- 
eral for  France  at  Baltimore,  which  the  French  gov- 
ernment tendered  him  after  the  restoration.  In  1830, 
while  visiting  Paris,  he  witnessed  the  eipulsion  of 
Charles  X.,  and  determined  to  return  to  America 
and  settle  in  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  the  en- 
treaties of  the  family  and  of  his  relative,  the  Maniuis 
de  Lafayette.  He  decided  to  locate  in  New  "i  ork 
city,  and  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  New 
York  College  of  Pharmacy,  of  the  Emigrant  In- 
dustrial Savings  Bank,  of  hospitals,  dispensaries  and 
various  other  institutions.  In  1848  he  was  instru- 
mental, in  spite  of  the  most  determined  opposition, 
in  having  the  law  enacted  by  congress  prohibiting 
the  impijrtation  of  adulterated,  inferior  or  spurious 
drags,  putting  a  stop  to  a  flagrant  abuse.  He  was  next 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
that  beneficent  law.  In  1850  Mr.de  Milhau  headed  the 
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actiiiii  whicii  resulted  in  vacatinu'  tlie  frauchise  that 
Jacdi  Sharp  had  obtained  tliivugh  the  li^iby  at  Al- 
bany tnr  a  j-ailniad  nn  ISrdadway,  XewYoi'k.     The 
city'\\as  ^'ettini;-  nothing-  tor  the  ]iiivilege.  which  \Yas 
■R-(iilh  fnfly  Kl.iJI  10.1  lOU."  lie  was  a  liliend-niinded  busi- 
ness man  who  was  eonstanlly  intrudueing  new  reiiie- 
diesanduiivelties.   llisstore  wasthetirst  in  New  York 
city  til  be  flauL;ed  with  mafble,  and  his  solid  iron  front 
five-story  building,  was  the  tirst  of  the  kind  erected  in 
that   eilv.      He  was  universally  respected  by  his  fVl- 
low  tali  Zens,  anil  died  in  New  York  city  Dec.  2o,f!^T4. 
MILHAU,   John  J.  de,  soldier  and  physician, 
was  born  on  the  I^h-en  Hoilon.  dcparlmenl  <>)'  Haute 
Oaronne.  in  the  south  of  Fr;ince,  Ilcc  28,  1S2S,  dur- 
ing'  a    visit    of   his   pariaits   to   that   i-onntry.     His 
iiraiidiuothiT.  the  ilowagvr  eounte.ss  de  jMiliiau,  re-, 
.sided  ill  Paris,  having  gone  to  France  from  America 
after  the  restoration  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  to  avail  her.sclf  of  her 
rank  at  eonil,  and  llie  pension 
to  which  she  was  entitled.    His 
puitia-nal  great-giandfal  her  was 
u  medical  officer  of  high  rank 
in  the  French  army,  and  his 
grandfather  held  an  official  po- 
sition in  San  Domingo.    From 
San   Domingo   the   family  re- 
moved    to  "Baltimore,     ]\Id., 
where  the  father  of  John  J. 
was  lioi'ii.       In   1H30  they  re- 
nn.\-ed   to   Xew    York.      The 
sulijeet  of  this  sketch  receiv- 
ed a  careful  education,  and  in 
ls."iil  was  graduated   as  JI.D. 
from  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York  city. 
In   iy51  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant .sur.geon  in  the  United 
served  in   several    engagements 
In  1861-03,  having  'oeeu  trans- 
at  his  own  request,  he  was 
I'  army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
rf  of  18(53  was  appointed  medical 
I'liu'  corps.     He  was  next  made 
tlie  hospitals  of  Frederick,  Md., 
and   was  medical  direetia-of  the  5tli  army  corps  in 
ISljo-tU.     From  lS(;T-(i!l  he  was  medical  director  of 
the  third  military  district  of  the  army  of  the  youth, 
and  on  Dei'.  3.  isi;.;,  was  brevetted  lieutenant-cohaiel 
for  gallaiil  and  meritorious  service  before  Richmond, 
Va,,  and  .'March  I'd.  1865,  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  brevet  colonel.    He  was  in  active  duty  in  the  field 
from   Novemlier,   1861,   tmt.il   the  close  of  the  war; 
and  was  made  brevet  brigadier-general  Se)it.  S,  ls66, 
for  meritorious  service  on  Hart's  Island,  N.  Y.,  dur- 
ing the  eholia-a  e|iidemic.     His  father  died  in  1876, 
and  he  I'esiLined  his  commission  as  siirgeiai   in  the 
army  lai  ( )ct.  1st.  to  take  i-harge  of  his  father's  estate. 
In  isTS  he  married  Kale  L.  Manning,  who  died  ten 
iiembei'  of  many  societies — 
anv  of  .'\Jedieine,  the  County 
leii'ay  for   till-   Po.'lief   of  the 
Mediciil  Men;  was  scci'elarv 
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SEATON,  ■William  'Winston,  journalist,  was 
born  in  King 'William  county.  Va..  Jan.  11,  lis."). 
Hi^  ancestor,  Henry  Seaton,  a  .Taiobite,  was  of  a 
family  well  knriwri  in  .Seoltish  history,  ami  came  to 
"Virginia  idioiit  16i)U;  his  mother  was  ;i  "Winston,  and 
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a  cousin  of  Patrick  Henry,     He  attended  a  school  in 
Pdchmond  kept  by  a  reduced  Scotch  nobleman,  the 
earl  of  Finlaler.  '  He  learned   printing  in  boyhood, 
was  connected  with  papers  at  Richmond  and  Peters- 
liurg  lieforc  he  was  twenty,  and  in  1807  removed  to 
HalTfax,  N.  C,  where  ne  conducted  the  "Journal." 
This  post  he  soon  exchanged  for  one  on  the  Raleigh 
"  Register,"  owned  by  Joseph  Gales,  a  veteran  Eng- 
lish c-ditor,  wdiose  daughter  he  married.     Galcs'sson 
and  namesake  settled  at  Washington  in  1S()7,  became 
owner  of  the  "National  Intelligencer"  in  1810,  and 
two  years  later  a,cee|ited  his  brother-in-law  as  a  part- 
ner. "  The  pajter  became  a  daily  Jan.  1,  1813,  gained 
a.  high  repiutation  and  great  influence,  and  long  out- 
lived the  wdjig  party,  which  it  supported  for  many 
years.     Its   proprietors  were   the   sole   reporters  of 
congress,   1830,    and  divided   the  work  in  the  two 
houses.     Out  (if  this  eonncetiou  grew  their  forty-two 
volumes  of  "Aanals  of  Congress,"  being  the  reports 
of  its  debates  and  proceeilings  from  March  3,  1798, 
to  May  37,  1834,  published  1834-56,  and  twenty-nine 
volumes  of  the  "Register  of  Debates,"  extending 
from  1834  to  1837:  these  are  of  high  authority  and 
gieat   im|)ortance   to    United    States   history.     The 
fwenfy-oue  volumes  of   "American  Slate   Papers," 
issued'  in  1833-34,  were  .selected  from  the  accumula- 
tions of  Gales  tt  Seaton  by  "W.  Lowue  and  M,  St.  C. 
Clarke.     The  partners  worked  together   for  forty- 
eight  years,  and  long  had  the  public  printing;  after 
Mr.  Gales's  death  in  Jnly,18<)0,  Mr.  Seaton  conducted 
the  pajier  alone.     He  held   many  local  offices,  was 
mayor  of  "Washington,  1840-51,  inchrsive;  a  re.gent  of 
the  Smithsonian  Instilutiou.  and  enjoyed  general  es- 
teian.   His  life,l)y  his  daughter,  Josephine, appeared  in 
1871.    (See  also  (J.  Kaninan's  "  Hajihaziird  Personali- 
ties," ISSli).      He  died  at  W^ashiu,;;1(jn  .Inne  16,  1866. 
OPPENHEimEE,,  Henry  Semen,  pihysician, 
was  liorn  in  ISaden,  Germany,   Aug.  18,  1844.     His 
aa-andfather  was  a  consulling  financier  at   the  court 
of  the  grand  duke.     His  i'ather  was  president  of  the 
village^  wdicre  the  family  had  resided  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  and  where  Dr.   Oiipcnhcimer  was  ed- 
ucated in  French  and  the  clas- 
sics.    He  came  to  this  country 
in   1860,  and   settled    in  ]\Ieni- 
]iliis,   Tenn.,   and   commenced 
his  medical    studies  with    Dr. 
Robert    j\I.    Glover,    at    Holly 
Sinings,  j\Iiss.     He  removed  to 
New  "York   (aly   in  1874,   and 
was    graduated    from  the  Col- 
le.ge  of   J'hysieians    and    Sur- 
geons in  1876,  and  was  appoint- 
ed resiflem  sui'geon  to  the  New 
York  Kyc  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
holding  that  ]iosilion  for  three 
years.      He  beciune  occulist  to 
the  German  Polyclinic,  also  to 
the  Monlefiore  Home,  and  was 
eoimetaed    with    the    Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College  until 
ISWl,  as  instructor  of   the  eye 
:nid   ear  dejiart  nicnt,  and    was 

visiting  snigeon  to  Hie  out-door  department  until 
isss.  He  was  instructor  at  the  New  York  Eye 
and  Ear  Infiniiary  for  sonic  years,  and  has  been  an 
occasional  conl  riliutor  to  the  medical  jiuirnals  on 
subjects  ]iertaining  to  the  eye  and  ear.  He  iscity  ex- 
aminer of  the  blind  of  New  York,  ]n'esident  of  the 
New  Y'ork  Ophthalmological  Society;  member  of 
the  New  Yia-k  ,\cad(aiiy  of  Medicine,  County  Mcdi- 
ical  Society,  ^ledico- Legal  Society,  Neurological 
Society,  the  Soi'iety  of  Gennaii  Physicians,  Mutual 
Aid  Association,  New  Y'ork  Medical  Association, 
American  Ophlhalmological  S  iciety,  Ciaigress  oi 
American  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  of  the  New 
Y'ork  Reform  Club  and  the  Liederkrans  Society. 
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HILL,   Robert  Andrews,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Iredell  county,  N.  C,  March  25,  Isu,  son  of  David 
and    Rhoda     (Andrews)    Hill.      His    grandparents 
came  from  the  north  of  Ireland  by  way  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    His  father  removed    to    Giles    county, 
Tenn.,   in    1816,   and   later   to   Williamson   county, 
where,  in   1821,  his  health  broke  down  from  over- 
work  and   the   boy   of   ten   thus   became   the   chief 
support  of  the  family.     He  diligently  improved  the 
most    meagre    opportunities    of    education,    taught 
school   in    lS;i3-.'!4,   served   as   constable,   and   was 
justice  of  the  peace  from  1836  to  1844.     Gaining 
some  legal  knowledge  by  these  experiences,  he  be- 
gan the  practice  of  law  in  Lewis  county,  and  car- 
ried it  on  at  Waynesboro,  Tenn.     In  1S47  the  leg- 
islature elected  him  attorney-general,  and  again  in 
185:!.     In  1855  he  removed  to  Jacinto,  Tishomingo 
county,    Miss.,   and   entered   into   partnership   with 
J.  P.  Arnold,  whom  he  succeeded  as  probate  judge 
in  1858.     As  an  old  Whig,  he  was  opposed  to  seces- 
sion, and  after  his  state  withdrew  he  took  no  part 
in  the  war,  with  which  his  duties,  fortunately,  had 
no  connection,  l)ut  confined  his  efforts  to  the'  relief 
of  distress,  irrespective  of  Pederal  or  Confederate 
proclivities  in  the  sufferers.     Appointed  chancellor 
for  his  district  after  the  war,  Judge  Hill  went  to 
Washington  at  the  request  of  those  who  had  lieeu 
elected  to  congress  from  his  state  but  had  not  lieen 
allowed  to  take  their  seats,  and  spent  some  months 
in  the  effort  to  procure  pardons,  compensation  for 
propert.y  taken  by  the   army,  and  a  suspension  of 
the  direct   land  tax.     The  last-named  amounted  in 
Jlississipjii  to  $484,000,  and  to  force  its  collection 
would  have  been  to  ruin  thousands  of  land-owners 
and  transferred   much   of  the  land  to   speculators. 
Judge  Hill  petitioned  congress  on  the  subject,  and 
prepared  a  bill,  which,  before  its  passage,  was  ex- 
tended  to   other   states.      Meantime   he   had   been 
nominated  for  federal  judge  by  President  Johnson, 
who  knew  him  personally,  and  who  was  also  urged 
to  this  action  by  many  citizens  and   Federal  gen- 
erals.   President  Johnson  was  then  at  war  with  con- 
gress, and  Judge  Hill's  confirmation  was  obtained 
chiefly  by  the  influence  of  Gens.  Roseerans,  J.  C. 
Davis,   Dodge,   Hatch  and  Thomas,  especially  the 
last-named,  who  was  then  military  commander  of 
the   state.     Chief  Justice  Cass  assenting,  the   ap- 
pointment was  made  May  1,  1866,  by  which  he  was 
given  charge  of  the  northern  district  of  Mississippi. 
His    task   was   full    of    difficulties,   and    he   had   to 
meet   them   alone,   with   no   superior   or   adviser   at 
hand.     In   1869  a  circuit  court  was  established  in 
his  district,  but  it  sat  only  to  hear  appeals,  once 
in  two  or  three  years,  and  on  a  few  occasions  with 
Judge  Hill,  at  his  request.     Practically  he  had  to 
grapple  unaided  with  the  problems  of  reconstruc- 
tion.    The  civil  rights  bill  of  April,  1866,  in  effect 
set  aside  certain  acts  of  the  Mississippi  legislature 
affecting   the    freedmen.      On   assuming   his    office. 
Judge  Hill  at  once  warned  the  judiciary  committee 
of   the   consequences   of   such,  collision,   and   urged 
the  repeal  of  the  state  laws  in  question:  this  was 
done,  and  the  danger  averted.     The  bankrupt  law 
of  March  .3,  1867,  gave  his  court  a  great  amount 
of  business,  necessitating  the  construing  not  only 
of  that   act,   but  of  many  state  laws  not  passed 
upon  by  the  supreme  court.    The  reconstruction  act 
of  1867  placed  the  state  virtually  under  military 
control,  and  gave  the  federal  judge  the  only  inde- 
pendent  jurisdiction.      Construing   the   act   in   its 
most  liberal  sense.  Judge  Hill  gave  those  accused 
under   it  every  privilege,   and  freed  many  citizens 
from  imprisonment;  his  loyalty  was  not  questioned, 
nor  his  construction  of  the  law  ever  reversed.     The 
civil  rights  act  of  1870,  to  suppress  the  "Kuklux" 


outrages,  threatened  a  suspension  of  habeas  corpus 
or  a  war  of  races;  Judge  Hill's  moderation  and 
firmness  avoided  the  difficulty  in  his  section,  and 
the  disturbances  ended.  Though  not  a  member  of 
the  constitutional  convention  of  1869,  he  prepared 
tlie  articles  which  became  the  judiciary  system  of 
the  state  and  which  provided  for  separate  courts 
of  law  and  equity,  as  well  as  the  bills  necessary  to 
put  these  into  ojjeration.  In  addition  to  his 
judicial  labors  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi  and  was  a  lecturer  in  its  law  school, 
where  it  was  his  aim  to  train  his  pupils  in  loyalty 
both  to  their  state  and  to  the  Union.  As  a  .judge 
he  was  noted  for  the  care  with  which  he  always 
sought  for  the  real  equity  of  a  cause,  and  the 
fearlessness  with  which,  when  found,  he  adminis- 
tered it.  He  was  married  to  Mary  Lucky,  daugh- 
ter of  James  Andrews,  and  had  one  daughter, 
Mattie  C,  who  married  George  R.  Hill.  He  died 
in  Oxford,  Miss.,  July  1,  1900. 

McMillan,  James,  senator,  was  born  in 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  May  18,  1838,  son  of  Wilbam 
McMillan,  wdio  left  his  home  in  Scotland  and  set- 
tled in  Ontario,  Canada,  in  1834,  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Great  Western  railway.  In 
1856,  after  a  puldic  school  training,  he  went  to 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  spent  two  years  in  a  wholesale 
hardware  house.  Two  years  later  he  became  pur- 
chasing agent  of  the  Detroit  &  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road Co.,  and  while  holding  this  position  a  rail- 
road contractor  offered  him  a  large  salary  to  buy 
supplies,  hire  men,  ami  manage  an  important 
business.  He  was  but  twenty  years  old  at  the 
time,  and  superintended  the  construction  of 
numerous  piers  on  the  great  lakes,  and  repre- 
sented his  employer  in  similar  undertakings.  In 
1864  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Michi- 
gan Car  Co.,  of  Detroit,  which  became  the  largest 
concern  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  and  from 
which  have  sprimg  numerous  other  enterprises, 
among  them  the  Detroit  Car  Wheel  Co.,  Baugh 
Steam  Forge  Co.,  and  the  Detroit  Iroa  Furnace 
Co.,  of  all  of  which  Mr.  JleMillan  was  president, 
as  well  as  the  chief  stockholder.  The  business  of 
these  companies  aggregated  nearly  $7,000,000  a 
year,  involving  the  employment  of  3000  or  more 
men.  In  1880  Mr.  McMillan  was  the  leader  of  a 
group  of  men  who  built  the  Detroit,  Mackinac  & 
Marquette  railroad,  of  which  he  became  president, 
and  by  his  persistent  energjr  in  the  face  of  many 
difficulties  succeeded  in  ileveloping  into  a  flourish- 
ing country  a  district  that  had  been  hitherto  com- 
paratively unproductive.  Other  concerns  with 
which  he  was  identified  were  the  Detroit  &  Cleve- 
land Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  the  Detroit  Trans- 
jiortation  Co.;  the  First  National  Bank;  the  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  Detroit;  the  Detroit  City  railway; 
and  the  D.  M.  Perry  Seed  Co.  He  was  also  heav- 
ily interested  in  real  estate  in  his  home  city.  One 
of  his  most  daring  undertakings  was  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Dulut'h,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  Rail- 
way, by  which  the  upper  and  lower  peninsulas  of 
Michigan  were  closely  bound  together.  He  was 
initiated  into  politics  by  Zachariah  Chandler, 
served  several  times  on  the  state  central  com- 
mittee and  took  the  position  of  treasurer  of 
the  Republican  state  central  committee  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  famous  hard-money  campaign  of 
1880,  when  the  Republicans  gained  a  signal  vic- 
tory in  the  face  of  the  greenback  movement.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  estimate  of  Detroit, 
1875-1878,  and  1881  to  1884  was  president  of  the 
board  of  park  commissioners.  In  1886,  when  the 
affairs  of  the  Republicans  of  Michigan  seemed  at 
the  lowest  ebb,  he  was  called  to  the  party  leader- 
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sliip,  and  retained  the  office  of  state  Republican 
chairman  until  1896.  He  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  his  party  caucus  as  candidate  for  U.  S. 
senator  to  succec"d  Thos.  W.  Palmer,  and  was 
elected  Jan.  15,  1S89.  In  the  senate  he  was  par- 
ticularly well  known  for  his  interest  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  his  services  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  the  District  of  Columliia.  He 
was  elected  to  the  senate  three  times:  his 
last  term  would  have  expired  in  1907.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  manufacturers,  a 
member  of  the  committees  on  naval  affairs,  agri- 
culture, commerce  and  relations  with  Culia.  In  the 
naval  committee  he  did  good  work  in  the  war  with 
Spain.  Knowing  the  country 's  commercial  needs 
as  he  dill,  he  was  of  valuable  service  on  the  com- 
mittee of  commerce.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  beet  sugar  manufacturer  he  sup- 
ported the  administration  in  its  efforts  to  secure 
tariff  concessions  to  the  Cutian  people.  His  asso- 
ciates in  the  senate  credited  him  with  exception- 
ally sound  judgment  and  great  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose. He  gave  much  to  charitable  and  other  in- 
■stitutions.  He  and  his  partner,  the  late  John  S. 
Newberry,  joinerl  in  presenting  Detroit  with  a 
iree  hospital  The  building  cost  $1.50,000  and 
the  hospital  wag  originally  endowed  with  .$100,000, 
but  the  endowment  fund  was  afterward  increased 
by  Mr.  McMillan  and  others  to  $.300,000.  He 
gave  to  the  Michigan  University  one  of  the  finest 
Shakespeare  libraries  in  the  country,  and  also  Mc- 
Millan Hall;  the  Agricultural  College,  the  Topper 
collection  of  insects;  Albion  College,  the  McMillan 
Chemical  Laboratory;  the  Mary  Allen  Seminary 
of  Crockett,  Tex.  (a  school  for  the  education  of 
colored  girls),  $16,000  for  a  new  building;  and 
the  Presbyterian  Club  at  Ann  Arbor,  a  building. 
The  Museum  of  Art  of  the  Detroit  Toung  Men's 
Christian  Association  received  frequent  contribu- 
tions from  him.  He  was  married  in  1S60  to  Mary 
Wetmore,  daughter  of  (Jharlcs  P.  Wetmore  of 
Detroit  and  was  survived  by  four  children,  Wil- 
liam C;  Francis  W. ;  Philip  H. ;  and  Amy,  who 
became  Lady  Harrington  of  England.  Senator 
IMr-Millan  died  at  his  summer  home  at  Manches- 
ter-by-the-sea,  Mass.,  Aug.   10,  1902. 

RAtr,  Cliarles,  archfeologist,  was  born  at  Ver- 
viers,  Liege,  Belgium,  in  1R2().  In  1848,  after  re- 
ceiving his  education  in  Germany,  he  emigrated 
to  the  United  States,  taught  m  the  West  for  some 
years,  and  then  became  interested  in  American 
antiquities,  on  which  he  wrote  for  "Die  Natur, " 
and  from  1863  for  the  Smithsonian  reports.  His 
first  book,  "Early  Man  in  Europe"  (1876),  was 
a  reprint  of  articles  on  the  Stone  Age  in  "Har- 
per's Magazine."  From  1875  he  was  curator  in 
the  department  of  antiquities  in  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  of  which  he  published  a  cata- 
logue in  1876.  Tiiis  institution  now  owns  his  col- 
lections. He  became  a  recognized  authority  in 
his  field,  was  aiiniitted  to  the  membership  of 
several  learned  bodies  at  home  and  in  Europe, 
and  received  the  degree  of  Ph.I>.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Freiberg  in  1882.  Some  of  his  fifty  or 
more  papers  were  gathered  as  "Articles  on  An- 
thropological Subjcrts"  (1882).  His  plans  of 
larger  work  were  cut  short  by  his  death  in  Phila- 
delphia,  July  25,    1887. 

BE.E  WJiE,  Josiah,  missionary,  was  born  in 
Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  in  1796.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Yale  cidlcgc  when  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  was  subsequently,  for  some  years,  a  tutor 
in  the  college.  In  1830  he  was  sent  by  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Foreign  Missions  as  missionary  to 
Asia    Minor,    end    "with    his    wife — who    was    a 


daughter  of  the  Rev.  D.  D.  Field,  of  Stockbridge, 
Mass. — settled  at  Smyrna,  where  he  labored  until 
1838,  when  he  returned  to  this  country.  He  in- 
troduced schools  in  Smyrna,  established  a  print- 
ing-press and  a  newspaper,  and  did  much  to  give 
an  impetus  to  education  throughout  the  Turkish 
empire.  After  his  return  to  this  country,  he  wrote 
a  volume  descriptive  of  life  in  Constantinople, 
and  several  works  of  a  religious  character:  "Eesi- 
dcnce  in  Constantinojde,"  "Patmos"  and  "The 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia."  He  died  in  Stock- 
l)ridge,  Mass.,  Nov.   19,   1872. 

HADDEN,  Alexander,  physician,  was  born  in 
Montgomery,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  July  24,  18.33,  son 
of  William  and  Isabella  (Wilson)  Hadden.  His 
father  came  to  this  country  from  Ireland  in  1791, 
and  settled  at  Montgomery,  where  he  became  a 
large  landowner  and  a  prosperous  farmer.  Though 
born  under  the  British  flag,  he  became  a  loyal 
American  and  served  in  the  American  army  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812.  The  son  was  educated  at 
Montgomery  Academy  and  at  Union  College,  being 
graduated  at  the  latter  in  1856,  and  began  the  study 
of  medicine  under  the  distinguished  oculist.  Dr. 
C.  R.  Agncw.  In  1859  he  was  graduated  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Sui'geons,  and  soon 
afterward  became  a  member  of  the  house  staff  of 
Bellevue  Hospital  by  competitive  examination,  a 
position  which  he  filled  with  credit  until  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  in  1860.  He  then  began  the 
jiractiee  of  his  profession  in  New  York  city  and 
(|nickly  built  up  a  reputation  as  a  successful  and  re- 
liable physician,  which  remained  undimmed  until 
his  death.  He  was  house  physician  of  the  Nursery 
and  Child's  Hospital  in  1861-62.  In  February, 
1S02,  in  association  with  a  few  others,  he  organ- 
ized the  North  Eastern  Dispensary  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  iluring  the  remainder  of  his 
life  the  interests  of  that  institution  were  very 
close  to  his  heart.  He  served  it  faithfully  as 
attending  physician  and  trustee  from  its  inception, 
and  was  its  president  from  1894  until  his  death. 
When  the  Presbyterian  Hospdtal  was  organized  he 
was  appiointcd  one  of  the  members  of  the  board  of 
atteniling  physicians.  He  filled  this  position  for 
thirteen  yeai'S  and  was  vice-president  of  the  board 
when  he  resigned.  Though  not  a  prolific  writer. 
Dr.  Pladden  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  very 
valuable  papers  which  have  materially  advanced 
the  science  and  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
Among  the  conditions  on  which  he  contributed 
some  especially  valuable  observations  are  tracheot- 
omy in  croup,  opium  pioisoning,  rheumatoid 
osteoarthritis,  and  subacute  and  chronic  gout.  He 
was  the  first  to  show  the  value  of  a  nitrogenous, 
non-amylaceous,  non-saccharine  diet  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gout,  and  to  point  out  the  part  jilayed  by 
an  excessive  amylaceous  and  saccharine  dietary  in 
the  causation  of  that  malady.  In  1890  Dr.  Had- 
den received  the  honorary  degrees  of  A.M.  from 
Union  College,  and  LL.D  from  the  L'niversity  of 
Omaha,  Neb.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  in 
1882  of  the  Forest  Lake  Association,  a  family  and 
sporting  club  of  Pennsylvania,  serving  as  its  presi- 
dent until  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  Medical  Society 
of  the  County  of  New  York,  New  York  State  Medi- 
cal Society,  American  Public  Health  Association, 
American  Academy,  and  other  leading  societies. 
He  was  married  Oct.  8,  1862,  to  Pha;be  W., 
daughter  of  Absalom  King,  of  Orient,  L.  I.,  and 
after  her  death  he  was  again  married  Feb.  2,  1911, 
to  Sara,  daughter  of  Sidney  Conoyer,  of  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.  He  dieil  near  Richn)ond,  Va.,  Mar. 
16,  1912.     (Portrait  opposite  page  226.) 
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SCREVEN,  John,  railroad  president,  was  born 
m  Savamiah,  Ga.,  Sept.  IS,  1S37.     His  fatlier.  Dr. 
James  P.  Screveu,  mayor,  state  .seuator  and  railroad 
president,  was  of  Engl'ish  descent,  his  ancestor,  Hev. 
William  Screven,  comiu.n'  to  M.-iine,  and  then  to  South 
Carolina,  where  he  founded  the  tirst  baptist  church. 
Dr.  Screveu  was  also  descended  from  Thomas  Smith, 
colonial   governor  of  South   Carolina.     John  Scre- 
ven's mother  was   Hannah    Georgia  Bi\an,  whose 
ancestor,  .Jonathan  Bryan,  was  an  a.'<soc'i;itc  justice 
and  royal  councilman,  and  one 
of   the  founders  of  llu.'  colony. 
John  was  tauglit  by  eminent 
teachers,  and  attended  Frank- 
lin College,  dividing  the  honor 
of  the  first  gold  meil.al,  award- 
ed for  sophomore  declamation. 
He  left  liefore  graduation,  and 
completed  his  studies  at  home 
under  jirivale  tutors.    He  read 
law  under  Judge  ^Villianl  Low, 
went    abroad    in    1S4S,    .spent 
some  time  in  Heidelberg,  and 
was   admitted    to   the    bar   in 
Savannah  in  1849,  but  left  the 
profession  to   manage   Ills   fa- 
ther's estate.     In  l.S.'ii  he  was 
elected  a  justice  of  the  infer- 
icjr  court,  which  place  he  held 
until    1S60.     In   18."i!)   he  was 
cho.sen  president  of  the  Atlan- 
tic &  Gulf  railroad,  upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  president;  l)ut  when  the  war  began  he  was  given 
leave  of  absence  from  railroad  duty  for  mililary  ser- 
vice.    In  18.")7  he  had  been  elected   captain  of  the 
Savannah  Vobmleer  Guards,  the  oldest  infantry  corps 
of  the  state,  the  command  of  which  his  father  re- 
signed;  and   in    1861  he  was  eonimission(-d  major 
of   artillery,   and  assigned  to  the  ccmimaud  of  the 
eighteenth  Georgia  battery,  and  with  it  directed  the 
erection  of  .sea  defences  until  18G'2.  when,  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  railrotid  directors,  he  was  ordered  back 
to  railway  duties,  to  attend  to  military  transporta- 
tion.  In  l'S()-t  he  raised  and  was  lieutenant-colonel  of 
a  battalion  for  defence  of  the  inner  lines  of  Savannah. 
In  June,  ISB-^,  he  began  the  restoration  of  his  railroad, 
destroyed  from   Savannah  to  the  Altamaha   river. 
He  continued    president  until    1880  —  over  twenty 
years  —  when  his  company  was   succeeded   by  the 
Savannah    Floriila  and   ^V'esteru   Railroad   Co.     In 
Vti'i'd  lie  was  elected  state  representative,  and  mayor 
of  Savannah  in  1869,  and  re-elected  mayor  twice. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1877;    in  1880  associate  arbitrator  Southern  Rail- 
way aiiLi   (Steamship  Association,   and  in   1SS9  was 
appointed  a  trustee  of  the  new  board  of  the  State 
University,  having  served  on  the  old  board  also  for 
many  years.     In  188.3  he  declined  to  be  a  capitol 
commissioner.     The  last  years  of  his  life  were  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  rice  on  the  estate  be- 
queathed him  by  his  father.     He  was  president  of 
the  Savannah  University  Club,  a  trustee  of  Cbat- 
ham  Academy,  a  fellow  of  the  New  Tork  Gcogra|:h- 
ieal  Society,  president  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  first  vice-president 
of   the    Georgia    Historical    Society.      Col.    Screven 
was  twice  married,  first,  in  1849,  to  Mary  Footman 
of  iLIavannah,  and,  after  her  death  in  ISG.'l,  he  was 
married   in    186.5,    to   Mrs.   Mary   Eleanor   Brown, 
daughter   of   Dr.   H.   0  'K.   Nesbitt,   and   niece   of 
John    Macpherson    Berrien,    U.    S.    senator    from 
Georgia.     Col.  Screven  was  a  student  and  reader, 
and  his  culture  was  varied  and  broad;  he  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  southern  Georgia, 
and  was  characterized  as  a  true  type  of  the  south- 
ern gentleman.     His  second  wife  died  in  188.3,  and 
Col.  Screven  died  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Jan.  9,  1900. 
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SERGEANT,  John,  congre.ssman,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  .'),  1779,  the  son  of  J.  D.  Ser- 
geant. He  was  gnulnated  from  Princeton  in  179.5, 
began  a  long  and  brilliant  legal  career  in  1799,  be- 
came U.  S.  commissioner  of  bankrujitcy  in  1801, 
was  in  the  Pennsylvania  t.'gishitiire  1808-10,  and  for 
a  time  deputy  atl'orney-gcncral  of  the  state.  While 
in  congress,  lSl.")-23,  "he  was  the  chief  Northern  ad- 
vocate of  the  Jlis.souri  conipnnnise.  A  speech  of  his 
on  this  topic  was  published  in  1820.  He  was  (me  of 
the  two  U.  S.  envoys  to  the  Panama  congress  in 
1836,  and  again  in  congress  1827-39,  as  later  in 
1887-43,  serving,  in  all,  eight  terms.  In  ISiiO  he  was 
Jiresident  of  the  Pennsyh-ania  c. institutional  conven- 
tion; ill  1833  lie  jiut  forth  a  volume  of  "Select 
Speeches,"  and  was  the  whig  candidate  fur  vice- 
president.  In  1841  President  Harrison  offered  him 
tlie  mission  to  England,  but  he  declined  it.  Under 
Polk's  administriitinn  he  was  an  arbitrator  i.o  deter- 
mine the  title  to  Pea  Patch  Island  in  the  Delaware, 
elaimeil  by  both  New  Jersey  and  the  Uniteil  States, 
and  of  value  as  the  site  of  Fort  Delaware.  He  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Aiiprentices'  Library,  and  of  the  House 
of  Refuge  from  its  foundation.  Long  a  leader  of  the 
Philadelphia  bar,  he  had  a  large  [iractice  in  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Dickinson  College  in  1826,  and  from  Harvard  in 
1844.     He  died  in  his'n.-itive  citv  Nov.  23,  18,"')2. 

PELHAM,  Thomas  Walter,  financier,  was 
born  at  Brighton,  111.,  July  111,  1861,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin Milton  and  Emily  K.  Evans  Pelhani,  of  Eng- 
lish antecedents.  Yr-ung  Pelliam  was  educated  at 
the  public  schools  and  academy  of  his  native  town, 
and  afterward  attended  the  Normal  School,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1882.  He  began  to  teach 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  meanwhile  continued 
his  .studies  at  the  Normal  School. 
In  1885  he  removed  to  "VVelling- 
ton,  Kan.,  and  became  engaged 
in  the  leal  estate  and  loan  linsi- 
ncss.  In  1886  he  cmiuected  him- 
self with  the  banking  bn.siuess, 
at-Lcoti,  Kan.,  and  is  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank  at 
that  place.  In  1891,  on  account 
of  his  extensive  interests  in  farm 
mortgages  at  Abilene,  Kan.,  he 
removed  with  his  familvto  that 
jJace.  Jlr.  Pelham,  in  i8S2.  be- 
came actively  connected  with 
the  irrigation  of  regions  lying 
east  of  "the  Rocky  Mountains. 
He  was  one  of  the  tirst  to  ap- 
preciate the  great  personal  and 
public  benefits  to  be  derived 
by   bringing   under  cultivation 

the  vast  tracts  of  soil  naturally  rich,  but  wholly 
unproductive  from  \\\\iA  of  proper  moisture. 
Not  less  than  30,000,00(1  of  acres  were  then  lying 
waste  within  the  circuit  he  examined.  The  subject 
has  now  become  one  of  national  importance  and 
special  and  successful  legislation  on  the  part  of 
seven  interested  states,  Mr.  Pelham  having  largely 
promoted  this  i.ssue  by  his  efforts.  He  has  been 
personallv  interested  in  irrigation  in  the  st.ates  of 
Kan.sas,  Nebraska,  C^olorado  and  Montana.  The  sys- 
tem of  irriuation  which  he  has  controlled  has  aggre- 
<:ated  l,.500.(tOO  acres.  He  has  held  a  number  of 
fniportant  positions  that  have  been  tributes  to  the 
contidcnce  rejiosed  in  his  ability  and  integrity. 
Among  the  prominent  offices  that  he  holds  are  the 
prcsidcncv  of  the  Ilardesty  it  Pelham  Loan  and  In- 
vestment Co.,  and  the  prcsidcncv  of  the  New  York 
Loan  and  Trust  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Pelham 
was  married  for  the  first  time  in  1883,  and  again  in 
1888  to  his  second  wife,  Nona  Fenton,  of  Chautau- 
qua. N.  Y. 
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WEBB,  'William  Benning-,  lawyer,  nas  boru 
in  "Washiuu-tiiu,  I),  t'.,  Sejit,  17,  isi.'i.'of  New  Eiig- 
laod  auee.^tiT,  and  is  descL-udeil  frdin  liicliaid 
AVebb,  \y1ii)  became  a  freeman  iif  BosIdu  in  l())-!2, 
and  accomiianied  Rev.  Tliumas  Hnoker  to  found 
the  Hartford  settlement  iu  KJMS,  ]\[iij.  John  Webb, 
a  lineal  deseendant  of  Ricliaid,  was  llie  o-rand- 
falher  of  William  B.  Webli.  On  his  mother's  .side 
Mr.  "Webb  is  of  the  .same  family  as  Gen.  Poor, 
the  leader  of  the  New  Hamjishire  troops,  ^vho  won 
from  Washiniiton  -words  of  the 
,_.,,  blithest  praise.     William  B.  Wel.ib 

received  his  education  in  private 
schools,  aud  at  Columbian  Univer- 
sity, where  he  was  graduated  in 
1844,  aud  afterward  received  a  de- 
gree of  masterofai'ls.  He  studied 
law  and  was  admilled  to  the  l.iar 
of  the  District  of  Colunibia  in 
1S47,  and  snliseijuenlly  to  the  U. 
8.  .^upreirie  coui't.  He  was  success- 
ful in  practice  and  soon  won  prom- 
iniaiee  in  Ins  prol'ession.  Early  in 
bSlil  he  was  elected  captain  of  a 
volunteer  company  in  the  District 
of  C^olumbia.  The  offer  of  hiiri- 
self  and  his  company  t.o  enter  the 
army  was  declined  by  the  ad- 
jutant-gener;d  because  there  was 
no  organization  into  which  such 
a  C(mrpany  could  be  mu.stered, 
and  because  al  lliat  time  the  gov- 
ernment was  not  in  need  of  volunteer  ti'oops.  In 
the  fall  of  the  .same  year  jMr.  Webb  was  appoint- 
ed, under  a  recent  act  of  congress,  tlie  first  .super- 
intendenl  of  the  metropolitan  iiolice  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  <  'olumbia,  a  ])osition  tlic  diUies  of  wdiich  he 
was  admiiably  hlied  to  perform.  He  snccessfully 
organized  the  District  force,  and  also  laid  the 
foundalion  of  wli;it  is  now  a  most  ellicient  ]iolice  de- 
parlmenl.  He  served  three  years  ;is  su])erinlen(lent, 
and  iluriiu;-  lliat  period  mainlained  llie  ci\-il  au- 
thorily  in  such  ,a  manner  as  to  make  AVashington 
remarkable  [nr  gcoil  crder  dniing  the  inii-nse" ex- 
citement (if  llie  ci\il  war,  wlii-n  thai  cily  was  almcit 
a  military  camp,  liesignirig  the  ]iosilion.  he  re- 
sumed the  ]ii'aclice  of  law,  which  he  has  since  pur- 
,sued  widi  marked  success.  He  became  tlie  counsel 
for  the  Wasliinglon  (.ias  Light  Co.,  Adams  E.xpress 
Co.,  and  the  l-'ii'si  Xatiorad  Bank  of  W.ashington, 
and  a  direcloi-  in  the  lii'st-nanied  coiniian)-,  aud  iu 
the  C(ailial  Xalional  Bank  of  A\';i^liington.  The 
bar  asNdcialioii  cjlihe  city  t«ice  elecled  him  ilspresi- 
dent.  Eor  m.any  years  he  has  bi-en  a  jn'ofessorin  the 
law  deparlment  of  tlie  National  I'niver.sitv,  lecturing 
on  the  courts  of  the  Unilcd  Slides.  'j\Ir.  Webb 
compiled  and  ]inblished  in  lsC8  a  "Digest  of  the 
Laws  and  ( 'liarlci's  of  Washington, "which  h.as  since 
been  a  slandanl  aulhoiiiy  on  .all  niallei-s  endiraced 
■  \\as  appoimei!  by  I'resiilent  Cleve- 
au  counnissi(aier  of  the  District  of 
e  government  of  the  District  is  un- 
ion of  congress,  vesleil  in  three  com- 
et wlioni  ale  civilians,  one  a  republi- 
I  democrat,  and  the  ihird  an  engineer 
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interest  congress  in  the  matter  of  manual  educa- 
tion, obtaining  appropriations  by  which  this  sys- 
tem was  introiluced  and  fostered  in  Washington. 
Not  only  manual  training  schools  hut  likewise  cook- 
ing and  sewing  schools  have  been  established  in 
Washington,  and  are  supported  by  liberal  appro- 
priations from  the  congress;  he  also  introduced  re- 
forms in  the  system  of  accounting  for  public  ex- 
jienditures.  At  the  end  of  his  term  he  was  renom- 
inated b.y  President  Cleveland,  but  the  senate,  de- 
terniined  that  the  outgoing  president  was  not  en- 
titled to  the  appointment  of  so  important  an  office, 
refused  to  act  upon  it.  He  thereupon  resumed  the 
ju-actice  of  law  with  his  two  sons  under  the  firm 
name  of  Webb  &  Webb.  He  TPas  married  Oct.  .'50, 
IS.tG,  to  Emily  M.,  daughter  of  Henry  K.  Ean- 
dall,  and  had  two  sons,  Henry  Eandall  aird  John 
Sidney  Webb.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Mar. 
13.   1S9(5, 

SEDGWICK,  Henry  Dwight,  lawyer,  was 
born  al  Shellield.  Beik.shire  Co.,  JIa.ss.,  Sept.  23, 
17s,"i,  second  son  of  Theodore  Sedgwick,  He  was 
graduated  front  Williams  iu  ISfll,  studied  law,  and 
practiced  with  success  in  New  "^'(ak.  Sharing  the 
ojunions  of  his  brrither  Thcodoi-c  (ip  v.),  lie  preached 
free  trade  in  the  "Banner  of  the  Constitution,"  aud 
wrote  nuicli  for  tlie  "North  Ameiicau  Review." 
He  was  an  early  friend  and  admirer  of  W.  C.  Bry- 
ant, wdiom  he  persuaded  to  remove  from  Great  Bar- 
ringtou  to  New  York  city  in  1825.  Among  his  earliest 
efforts  was  "An  Ajipcal  to  Ibe  Cily  on  the  Proiioscd 
Alteration  of  its  Charter. "  His  attack  on  the  "Eng- 
lish Practice  of  the  Common  Law"  (1822).  aimed  at 
the  framing  of  such  a  code  of  ]U'ocedure  as  New 
York  adopted  later.  He  served  the  cause  of  Greek 
independence  by  procuiiug  the  relea.se  of  one  of  two 
frigates  which  had  been  built  for  the  insurgents  and 
attadied  on  charges.  (See  his  "Refutation  of  the 
Rea.s<iiis,"  etc.,  1S2().)  With  Iiealth  undermined  by 
these  labors,  he  retired  to  Stockbridge  and  died 
there  Dec.  28,  1831. 

DANDY,  George  B.,  deputy  cjuartermaster- 
geiieral  v.  S.  army,  was  boiai  in  Georgia  Feb.  11, 
lf-<30.  The  same  year  his  jia rents  removed  to  New 
.leisey,  and  be  obiained  his  early  education  in  the 
]iri\-ale  schools  of  that  state.  In  A])ril,  1847,  he  en- 
lisled  in  the  10th  V.  S.  infantiy,  anil  served  in  the 
]\le.\iciiu  war  to  its  close.  He  Ihen 
beuan  the  study  of  incdieine  at 
Salem,  N.  .1.,  but  iipion  receiving 
an  apjioinlment  as  a  cadet,  enlered 
tlie  r.  S.  jMilitarv  Academy  at 
\\"esl  Point,  in  1S4!).  In  ls,i7  he 
becaine  a  .second  lieutenaiit  in  the 
3d  regiment  of  arlillery,  and  has 
been  ill  Ibe  military  ser\'ice  since. 
In  ]s.'"iS-(il  he  was  engaged  \\ith 
his  regiment  against  hostile  In- 
dians in  AVashington  Territorv, 
under  Col.  Geo.  Wiight  of  tlie  mil 
intaiilry,  iu  the  Spokane  e\-pedi- 
lion,  and  under  Maj.  Enodi  Stecn, 
1st  dragoons,  in  the  Snake  e.xjie- 
dition.  He  was  honorably  meii- 
tioned  in  orders  by  Gen.  Scoll  for 
gallanlrv  in  these  expedilions. 
In  Alariii,  1802,  he  was  a|ipoinled 
ca|ilaiii  in  the  general  stall  of  the  armv 
eil  III  duly  at  Gen.  McClellan's  lieadip'ii 
lield,  where  he  served  tiiilil  August  i 
vear,   wlirii   be  was  appoinled   by  the 
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ing  the  war,  taking  part  in  the  capture  of  Folly 
Island,  S.  C. ;  the  assault  and  capture  of  Morris 
Island  and  Fort  Wagner,  S.  C,  where  Col.  Dandy 
received  the  brevet  of  major  in  the  regular  army 
for  "distinguished  and  gallant  conduct";  Deep 
Bottom,  Va.,  where  he  received  the  brevet  of 
lieutenant-colonel  Aiug.  14,  1864,  for  ' '  gaUaut 
services  in  action";  Fort  Gregg,  Va.,  where  he 
received  the  brevet  of  colonel,  Mar.  13,  1S65,  for 
' '  gallant  and  nreritorious  services. ' '  The  100th 
also  took  part  in  the  engagements  at  P'ort  Wal- 
thall Junction,  Drury 's  Bluff,  Deep  Run,  Fussell's 
Mills,  and  the  siege  of  i'etersburg.  On  Mar.  lo, 
1865  Col.  Dandy  received  the  brevet  of  brigadier- 
general  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  during 
the  war,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  2ad 
Brigade,  1st  Division,  24th  Army  Corps.  He  was 
with  his  brigade  in  the  final  assault  upon  and  cap- 
ture of,  Fort  Gregg,  south  of  Petersburg,  Va. ; 
and  at  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee  at  Appomattox 
Court  House.  At  the  end  of  the  struggle  he  went 
into  the  quartermaster 's  department.  He  built 
Fort  Phil  Kearney  at  the  base  of  the  Big  Horn 
mountains  in  1866,  and  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln, 
N.  D.,  1873-75,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  general 
depot  of  the  quartermaster's  sul)sistenc6  depart- 
ment, at  Yuma,  Ariz.,  in  1868,  and  later  in  Buffalo, 
N.  y.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Vancouver,  W.  T.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  Umaha,  Neb.  He  was  made  a  major 
in  the  quartermaster's  department,  Mar.  3,  1875; 
lieutenant-culoncl  and  deputy  quartermaster  gen- 
eral, Nov.  11,  1887;  retired,  Feb.  11,  1894;  ad- 
vanced to  rank  of  colonel  and  retired  by  act  cf  Con- 
gress Apr.  23,  1904.  He  was  married  Feb.  11, 
1873,  to  Anne  Eliza  Slaughter  of  East  Grand 
Forks,  Minn.  His  son:  George  Brown  Dandy, 
Jr.,  was  a  physician  of  New  York  city.  He  died 
in   New   York   (Ity,  Jan.   14,   1911. 

NICHOLSON,  Jajnes,  naval  officer,  was  born 
in  Chestertown,  Md.,  in  1737  or  173S,  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mrs.  Hannah  (Smith)  Scott  Nichol- 
son, and  grandson  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Bur- 
gess) Nicholson.  His  grandfather,  a  native  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  England,  came  to  America 
soon  after  1700,  and  settled  in  Annapolis,  Md., 
being  the  first  of  the  name  known  to  be  in  the 
American  colonies.  He  acquired  over  4,200  acres 
of  land,  afterward  known  as  "Nicholson's 
Manor, ' '  on  Gunpowder  river  in  Baltimore  county. 
James  Nicholson  was  trained  to  follow  the  sea, 
as  were  also  two  of  his  brothers,  Samuel  and 
J  ohn  Nicholson.  He  was  in  the  service  and  was 
present  at  the  capture  of  Havana  irr  1762,  and 
having  maiTied,  resided  in  the  city  of  New  York 
from  1763  to  1771.  Volunteering  his  services  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  "Defense,"  a  Mary- 
land vessel  of  twenty-two  pounders  and  several 
swivels,  in  1775.  By  a  resolution  of  the  congress 
passed  Oct.  10,  1776,  he  was  made  ranking  cap- 
tain in  the  navy,  the  list  of  twenty-four  names 
inel-uding  Biddle,  Barry,  Whipple,  Hopkins  and 
John  pLi  Jcnes.  In  March,  1776,  whde  com- 
manding the  "Defense,"  Nicholson  recaptured 
several  vessels  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Brit- 
ish, and  in  the  following  June  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  "Virginia,"  a  twenty-eight 
-run  ship,  the  keel  of  which  had  heen  laid  in 
Maryland  under  the  act  of  Dec^  13,  1775.  Tn 
January,  1777,  he  succeeded  Com.  Esek  Hopkins  as 
.ommaider-in-chief  of  the  navy,  and  heJd  that 
post  until  its  dissolution.  Meanwhile  a  ^stiict 
Li„„i,„aa  nf  Chesfineake  bav  prevented  the       vn- 
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Trenton,  N.  J.  On  Mar.  30,  1778,  the  ' '  Virginia, ' ' 
in  attempting  to  get  to  sea,  ran  aground  and 
was  capture<l  by  the  British  frigate  "Emerald." 
(Japt.  Nicholson  and  some  of  his  men  escaped,  but 
Lt.  Joshua  Barney  with  his  brother,  William,  who 
was  an  officer  of  marines,  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  An  in- 
quiry into  this  mishap  instituted  by  congress  ac- 
quitted Nicholson  of  all  blame  and  he  was  after- 
wards put  in  command  of  the  frigate  "Trumbull" 
of  thirty-eight  guns.  Early  in  1780  he  succeeded 
in  running  the  blockade,  and  on  Jnine  2,  1780, 
fell  in  witli  an  enemy  letter-of-marque,  which 
proved  to  be  the  "Watt"  of  thirty-four  guns. 
The  enemy  made  all  sail  to  escape,  but  was  over- 
hauled by  Capt.  Nicholson,  and  for  nearly  three 
hours  one  of  the  most  obstinate  actions  of  the 
war  was  fought.  So  close  were  the  vessels  that  at 
times  their  yards  interlocked,  and  gun  wads  were 
frequently  blown  into  the  opposite  ship  by  which 
tlie  "Trumbull"  was  twice  set  on  fire.  The  vic- 
tory seemed  about  to  be  with  the  American  frigate 
when  her  mainniast  was  shot  away,  and  in  the 
confusion  that  followed  the  enemy  made  his  es- 
cape. The  ' '  Trumbull 's ' '  loss  was  thirty-nine 
killed  or  wounded,  while  that  of  the  enemy  is 
supposed  to  have  been  ninety-two.  In  August, 
1781,  Capt.  Nicholson,  still  in  command  of  the 
' '  Trumbull, ' '  left  the  Delaware  with  a  convoy 
of  twenty-eight  merchant  men.  Off  the  capes  three 
British  cruisers  were  sighted.  During  the  night 
he  was  attacked  by  the  British  frigate  "Iris" 
thirty-two  guns,  formerly  the  U.  S.  frigate  ' '  Han- 
cock,"  one  of  the  largest  vessels  built  by  the 
Americans.  A  squall  had  carried  away  the 
"Trumbull's"  foretopmast  and  mai:itopgallant- 
'mast;  and  most  of  the  crew,  which,  according  to 
Maclay  was  most  inefficient  and  was  200  hands 
short,  ran  below  at  the  first  alarm  so  that  the 
ensuing  fight  was  conducted  mainly  by  the  ' '  Trum- 
buU's"  olliceis.  A  noble  defense  was  made  for 
an  hour  or  more,  when  the  ' '  General  Monk, ' '  an 
eighteen-gun  British  vessel,  joined  the  "Iris"  and 
the  "Trumbull"  surrendered.  Nicholson  was  held 
a  prisoner  of  war  until  the  close  of  hostilities, 
when  he  settled  in  New  York  city,  and  was  U.  S. 
commissioner  of  loans  during  1801-04.  In  New 
Y'ork  he  was  interested  in  public  affairs,  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  in  New 
York,  and  was  particularly  opposed  to  Alexander 
Hamilton,  being  often  engaged  in  controversies 
with  that  statesman  and  his  supporters.  He  was 
married,  April  :!0,  1763,  to  Prances,  daughter 
of  Thomas  W.  Witter,  and  had  one  son  and  five 
daughters,  one  of  whom,  Hannah,  married  Albert 
Gallatin.  He  died  in  New  York  city,  Sept.  2, 
1804.      (Portrait   opposite  page   235.) 

WASHIWGTON,  Bushrod,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Westmoreland  county,  Va.,  June  5,  1762,  the  son  of 
John  Augustin,  vounger  brother  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  Hannah  (Bushrod)  Washington.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  John  Bushrod  of  Blue- 
field,  Westmoreland  co.,  the  Biishrods  being  among 
the  first  people  of  Virginia.  He  was  graduated 
at  William  and  Mary  College  in  1778,  and  read 
law  in  Philadeliihia  in  James  Wilson's  office.  In 
1780-81  he  served  in  CoL  J.  F.  Mercer's  troop, 
which  was  disbanded  after  the  siege  of  Yorktown. 
He  practiced  law  at  home,  at  Alexandria,  and  in 
1790  settled  in  Richmond,  where  he  practiced  his 
r)r9fession  and  received  many  law  students  into  his 
office  among  them  being  Henry  Clay.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  house  of  delegates  in  1787,  and 
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associate  justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  re- 
ceiviiii;  his  appointment  from  Presideiit  Adams. 
He  held  this  otiice  for  thirty-one  years  with  increas- 
ing: reputation  and  usefulness.  He  was  cjilled  by 
his  folleaffues  the  greatest  nisi  priu-i  judge  that  the 
world  had  ever  linown,  not  excepting  Chief  Justice 
Holt  and  Lord  Mansfield.  He  published  the 
"Reports  of  the  Virginia  Courts  of  Appe^ils"  fol 
1790-96,  in  two  volumes  (179S-99),  and  the  "Re- 
ports of  the  Third  Circuit,  United  States  Court," 
18(i:;-27,  in  four  volumes  (l.s2()-29).  These,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  biographer,  did  him  but  imperfect 
justice.  He  also  supervised  the  preparation  of 
John  Marshall 's  ' '  Life  of  Washington, ' '  and  later, 
under  his  direction,  Jared  Sparks  published  the 
"Life  and  Writings  of  Washington."  As  the 
favorite  nephew  of  Gteorge  Washington  he  came 
into  the  possessi(in  of  his  pul)lic  and  private 
papers,  and  these  were  of  great  assistance  in  com- 
piling the  biographies  of  Washington.  He  was 
the  executor  of  his  uncle's  wiU,  and  inherited  Mt. 
Vernon,  which  afterward  passed  to  Robert  E.  Lee, 
through  the  ("ustis  family.  He  favored  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  and  tlje  emancijiation  of  slaves 
upon  any  gradual  and  practicable  plan  consistent 
with  justice  to  the  slave  owners,  and  humanity  to 
the  liberated  slaves.  On  Dee.  21,  1816,  he  was  among 
the  organizers  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  and  at  the  election  of  officers  on  Dec.  28, 
1816,  was  elected  President.  The  object  of  this 
society  was  the  colonizing  of  liberated  negroes  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  The  society  continued  after 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  it  has  assisted 
negroes  in  the  eolonixation  of  Lilieria,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  He  was  a  charter  member  and 
vice-president  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  and  Harvard  universities 
conferred  on  him  tlie  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
On  his  death  congress  passed  resolutions  which 
were  entered  upon  the  minutes  of  the  supreme  court 
(Jan.  2.5,  ^8?.0).  He  was  married  in  17S5  to 
Julia  Ann,  daughter  of  Col.  Thomas  Blackburn,  of 
Kippon  Lodge,  Va.  They  had  no  children.  His 
wife  died  of  a  broken  he.art  on  her  trip  from 
Philadelphia  to  Mt.  Vernon,  a  few  days  after  his 
death.  He  <lied  at  Philadelphia,  Nov.  26,  1S29. 
His  biography,  by  H.  Binney,  was  privately  printed 
in  1S.5S. 

PERCIVAl,  CliesteT  Smith,  clergyman,  edu- 
cator and  poet,  was  born  at  Vernon,  Oneida  CO., 
N.  Y.,  Mar.  12,  1S22,  the  sou  of  Arba  and  Clarissa 
(Simonds)  I'creival,  grandson  of  Roswell  Percival 
and  great-grandson  of  Ebenezer  Percival  a  native 
of  Connecticut.  He  was  graduated  at  Hamilton 
College,  in  184.5,  with  honor.  As  a  student  he 
stood  among  the  first  in  his  class,  especially  in  elo- 
cution and  the  ancient  and  modem  languages.  His 
gift  for  versifying  was  displayed  at  a  very  early 
age.  It  was  said  that  he  made  rhymes  before  he 
could  read,  and  while  in  the  frestiman  cki.ss  at 
HamLlt<^in  he  published  by  subscription  a  volume  of 
his  juvenile  poems  entitled  "Hours  of  Musing," 
t»  asisist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  college 
eourse.  During  his  college  course  he  was  a  con- 
tributor to  the  new8i)apers  of  Rome,  Utica  and 
aeighboring  villages.  His  commencement  theme,  A 
poem  entitled  ' '  The  Land  of  Dreams, ' '  occupied 
the  place  u.sually  assigned  to  the  valedictory.  He 
taught  school  at  Predonia,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Oallatin, 
Tenn.,  and  then  established  a  church  boarding  sebod 
for  boys  at  Predonia,  which  was  under  the  inimedi- 
at«  patronage  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  been  studying  for  the  ministry, 
and  in  1S60  was  ordained  at  Utica  by  Bishop  De 
Lancey.     In   1861   he  became  rector  of  the  parish 


at  Homer,  Cortland  co.,  N.  Y.,  and  excepting  a 
short  term  of  service  as  chaplain  of  the  l!th  N.  Y. 
infantry,  in  the  civil  war,  remained  at  Homer 
until  the  spring  of  1864  when  he  accepted  a  nil 
from  Grace  Church,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  He  waa, 
however,  more  widely  known  as  a  writer  than  as 
clergyman  or  educator.  He  continued  to  publisk 
prose  and  verse  during  his  ministry,  and  wielded 
a  faeUe  pen  on  many  questions  in  theology,  morals, 
literature,  and  science.  He  opposed  the  Darwinian 
theor)',  and  in  1878  during  a  session  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
he  read  a  pajier,  "  Early  Decay  of  the  Male 
Plant  in  Common  Hemp,  ('annabis  Saliva, ' '  which 
created  a  sensation,  both  by  its  novelty,  and  by 
its  argument  against  I>arwinism.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Tennessee  he  was  one  of  the  contributors 
to  the  Louisville  "Journal,"  then  edited  by  the 
celebrated  George  D.  Prentice.  The  publica- 
tion of  his  poems  in  that  journal,  together  with 
Mr.  Prentice  's  enthusiastic  encomiums,  resulted  in 
his  being  known  and  .acknowledged  throughout 
the  country.  In  1883,  at  the  annual  com- 
mencement of  Hamilton  College,  he  read  a 
poem  before  the  Alumni  association,  and  was 
given  the  honorary  degree  of  Ph.D.  He  was 
married  Apr.  21,  1846,  to  Elizabeth  Hodges  of 
Predonia,  N.  Y.,  and  had  three  daughters;  Har- 
riet, who  married  Byron  Webster;  Clara,  who 
married  John  E.  Dietrich;  and  May,  who  mar- 
ried William  B.  Emerson.  He  was  chaplain  of 
the  Iowa  Soldiers'  Home  at  Marshaltown,  la., 
where  he  died  Aug.  4,   1892. 

SEDGWICK,  Theodore,  2iid,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Sheffield,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  Dec.  31, 
1780,  son  of  Theodore  Sedgwick,  the  distinguished 
Massachusetts  statesman.  He  was  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1798,  studied  law  in  his  father's 
oiBce,  and  upon  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1801, 
practiced  his  profession  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for 
twenty  years  (1801-21).  He  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  law  because  of  ill  health,  and  removing 
to  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  became  interested  in  agri- 
culture and  public  affairs.  He  was  a  representa- 
tive in  the  state  legislature  duriug  1824-25  and 
again  in  1827,  in  the  latter  year  being  instru- 
mental in  carrying  through  to  enactment  a  bUl 
for  the  conetruetiou  of  a.  railroad  across  tlie  moun- 
tains to  connect  Albany  with  Boston,  an  under- 
taking previously  regarded  as  chimerical.  In 
politics  he  was  an  ardent  Democrat,  advocating 
temperance,  free  trade  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  He  was  several  times  a  candidate  for 
Congress  and  likewise  for  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
governor.  Por  some  time  he  was  p)resident  of 
the  Berlsshire  Agricultural  Association  and  made 
addresses  before  that  body  which  have  been  pub- 
lished. A  trip  to  Europe  in  1836-37  resulted  in 
three  volumes  on  "  I-\iblic  and  Private  Economy" 
(1839).  He  was  also  the  author  of  "Hints  to 
My  Countrymen"  (1826).  He  was  married  to 
Sui5an  Ridley,  a  granddaughter  of  Gov.  William 
Livingston  of  New  Jersey,  and  author  of  "Morals 
of  Pleasure"  (1829);  "The  Young  Emigrants" 
(1830);  "AUeu  Prescott"  (18.35);  "Alida,  or 
Town  or  Country"  (1844),  and  "Walter  Thom- 
ley"  (1859).  Their  son,  Thc^odore,  was  also  a 
lawyer,  serving'  as  tJ.  S.  attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York  from  1858  until  his  death; 
ho  was  president  of  the  Mew  York  Crystal  Palace 
Association  in  1852,  and  was  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  periodicals  and  newspapers.  Theodore 
Sedgwick,  2nd,  died  of  apoplexy  at  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  Nov.  7,  1839,  after  making  a  political 
speech. 
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MIX,  Edward  Townsend,  architect,  was  horn 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  ^^,  ISfil,  son  of  Ed- 
ward A.  and  Emily  M.  (Townsend)  Mix.  His 
father  and  grandfather  followed  the  sea,  and 
were  navigators  of  distinction,  the  exploits  of 
each  being  named  in  the  annals  of  the  New  Haven 
Colony  Historical  Society.  In  1S36  Edward 's  . 
parents  settled  in  Andover,  111.,  on  a  large  farm, 
but  nine  years  later  removed  to  New  York,  where 
he  began  his  educ-ation  in  the  city  schools.  In 
1848,  while  on  a  visit  to  New  Haven,  he  became 
acquainted  with  one  of  the  leading  architects  of 
New  England,  whose  office  he  entered  as  a  stu- 
dent. At  the  expiration  of  seven  years  he  refused 
a  partnership  with  his  instructor,  and  settled  in 
Chicago,  IlL  In  1856  he  went  to  Milwarakee,  Wis., 
where  his  ability  as  an  architect  was  speedily  rec- 
ognized, and  his  application  to  his  profession, 
with  his  unswerving  fidelity  in  discharging  its 
duties,  brought  him,  in  a  very  few  years,  into  the 
front  rank  iu  his  profession.  In  1874  Gov.  Fair- 
child  appointed  him  state  architect  of  Wisconsin, 
and  he  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
state  buildings  until  1879,  when  he  resigned.  His 
reputation  extended  to  other  cities  east  and  west, 
and  secured  for  him  engagements  where  profes- 
sional talent  and  experience  of  the  highest  order 
were  required.  Mr.  Mix  was  a  member  of  New 
York  State  Institute  of  Architects,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  Wisconsin  State  Architectural  League 
from  18SS  to  1890.  A  large  number  of  noble 
and  stately  buildings  in  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis, 
and  other  western  cities,  bear  testimony  to  his 
attainments,  among  them,  in  Milwaukee,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mitchell's  Bank,  St.  Paul 
Eailroad  Deyiot,  Immanuel  church,  Plankinton 
House,  and  St.  Paul's  church  at  Minnsapobs.  He 
completed  the  Guarantee  Loan  Building,  costing 
$1,000,000,  shortly  before  his  death.  Mr.  Mix 
was  married  to  Mary  B.  Hayes  of  New  Haven, 
Conn  ,  and  died  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sept.  23, 
1890.      (Portrait  opposite  page  235.) 

JONES,  Jacob,  naval  officer,  was  born  near 
Smyrna,  Kent  co.,  Del.,  in  1768,  the  son  of  a 
farmer.  Both  parents  died  before  he  was  four 
years  of  age,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  a  step- 
mother. He  went  to  Lewes  Academy,  studied  medi- 
cine four  years  at  Dover,  and  later  attended  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  began  the  practice  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  Dover,  but  became  discouraged,  and  soon 
abandoned  it  After  serving  as  clerk  of  the  Dela- 
ware supreme  court,  in  1799  he  entered  the  U.  S. 
naval  service  as  a  midshipman  on  the  frigate 
United  States,  under  Capt.  John  Barry.  He  was 
promoted  to  a  second  lieutenancy  and  served  for  a 
short  time  on  the  Ganges.  In  1803  he  was  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  on  board  the  Philadelphia  under 
Capt  Bainbridge,  being  on  her  when  she  ran 
aground  before  Tripoli  and  was  captured.  He  was 
a  prisoner  in  Tripoli  for  nearly  twenty  months.  At 
the  signing  of  peace  in  180.5  he  was  released  and 
returned  home.  In  1810  he  was  made  a  master  com- 
mandant and  was  put  in  command  of  the  brig 
Argus.  The  war  of  1812  found  him  in  command 
of  "the  eighteen-gun  sloop-of-war  Wasp.  While 
cruising  in  southern  waters  in  search  of  British 
merchantmen  she  fell  in  with  the  British  brig-of- 
war  Frolic,  convoying  five  British  merchant  ships, 
Oct  18,  1812.  The  Frolic 's  consorts  went  on,  but  she 
remained  to  fight  the  Wasp.  It  was  rough  weather, 
and  the  vessels  alternately  rose  and  dipped  in  the 
heavy  seas.  The  Frolic  was  superior  to  the  Wasp 
by  four  guns,  but  her  fire  was  ill-timed,  being 
directed  at  the  Wasp  on  the  upward  roll,  and  her 


broadside  cut  away  the  sails  and  rigging  of  the 
American  vessel.     The   Anerican   gunners,   on   the 
contrary,   fired   on   the  downward   roll,   their  shots 
striking    tlie    enemy's    hull    and    deck    and    caus- 
ing terrific  loss  of  life  among  the  British  seamen. 
The  light  lasted  forty-three  minutes,  and  when,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  the  Wasp  's  crew  boarded  the 
Frolic,  they  found  that  her  decks  had  been  cleared 
and   not   twenty   of   her  crew   of   110   left   unhurt. 
Said  Maclay  in  his  ' '  History  of  the  Navy, "  "  It  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  another  instance  in  naval  his- 
tory where  snch  a  large  proportion  of  a  crew  fell 
by  cannon  fire  alone,  and  this  is  the  more  remark- 
able when  we  consider  that  a  heavy  sea  was  run- 
ning   which    in    such    small    craft    made    accurate 
cannon  fire  extremely  diflicult. "     Jones'  loss  was 
five  killed  and  five  wounded.     The  Wasp  prepared 
to  take  her  prize  into  an  American  port,  but  shortly 
aiter  the  battle  the  seventy-four  gun  British  ship- 
of-the-line    Poietiers    hove    in    sight.      The    Wasp 
could  not  escape,  with  her  sails  and  rigging  cut  to 
pieces,  and  both  vessels  were  seized  and  taken  to 
St.   George 's,   Bermuda.      Capt.   Jones,   his   officers 
and   crew   were   later   exchanged   and   conveyed   to 
New  York.     Congress  voted  them  an  appropriation 
of  $26,000  as  compensation  for  the  loss  they  had 
sustained  by  the  recapture  of  the  Frolic  and  a  gold 
medal  to  Capt.  Jones  and  a  silver  medal  to  each  of 
his  commissioned  officers.     He   was   then  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  Macedonian,  a  tbirty-eight- 
gun    frigate,    which    had    recently    been    captured 
from  the  British  by  Decatur.     After  the  conclusion 
of   peace  with    Great   Britain,   he   sailed  with   the 
Macedonian     for     Mediterranean     waters     in     the 
squadron    under   the    command    of   Capt.    Stephen 
Decatur.     They  captured  several  Algerian  vessels, 
and  in  June,  1815,  compelled  the  Bey  of  Algiers  to 
yield    to    every    demand.      They    later    concluded 
treaties   with   Tunis   and   Tripoli.      From    1821   to 
1824   Capt.   Jones   commanded   a   squadron   in   the 
Mediterranean,  and  in   1826   the   Pacific   squadron. 
He  was  discharged  from  active  service  in  1829,  but 
held    important    posts    ashore,    being    in    command 
of    the   Baltimore   naval   station,    port    captain   of 
the    harbor    of    New    York    and    governor    of    the 
naval  asylum  at  Philadelphia,  the  last  position  he 
held    in    the    service.       He    died    in    Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Aug.   3,   1850. 

FOUSE,  Levi  Gardner,  underwriter,  was  born 
at  Clover  Creek,  Blair  county,  Pa.,  Oct.  21,  1850, 
son  of  Adam  and  Susanna  (Garner)  Fouse,  and 
grandson  of  Nicholas  Fouse,  who  came  from 
Ehenish  Bavaria  in  1884  and  settled  in  Hunting- 
ton county,  Pa.  He  was  educated  at  Juniata  Col- 
legiate Institute,  Martinsburg,  Pa.,  Heidelberg 
College,  Tiffin  county,  and  Mercersburg  College, 
Mereersburg,  Pa.  His  father  wished  him  to  study 
for  the  ministry,  but  while  at  college  he  developed 
a  propensity  for  business,  and  in  January,  1870, 
obtained  a  minor  clerkship  in  the  store  of  the 
American  Iron  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He  re- 
signed at  the  end  of  a  year  to  engage  in  the  in- 
surance business,  having  previously  made  a  study 
of  actuarial  science.  He  organized  a  local  fiie 
insurance  company  in  Blair  county,  Pa.,  and  se- 
cured its  first  two  millions  of  risks.  He  turned  to 
manufacturing  and  commercial  lines  for  a  time, 
but  re-entered  the  insurance  field  in  1878  by  o^'- 
ganizing  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  was  president  until 
his  death.  He  wrote  much  on  actuarial  scieiice, 
served  the  army  officers'  association  in  compiling 
tables  of  war  hazards,  did  important  work  for  the 
Order  of  Foresters,  and  in  1880  took  an  active 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  Alta  Friendly  So- 
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ciety  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  was  for  many 
years  vice-president  and  director.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  system  of  life  insurance  which  became 
known  as  the  ' '  Pouse  Plan, ' '  and  also  of  impor- 
tant works  on  life  insurance,  including  the  ' '  Text 
Book  of  the  American  Faculty  of  Actuaries, ' '  and 
articles  in  the  Yale  Readings  of  Insurance  (1909)  ; 
and  in  publications  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  among  others.  He 
lectured  on  insurance  before  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  and  Commerce,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1904-05,  some  of  his  lectures  being 
published  in  the  annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science.  He  was  a  director 
in  the  People's  National  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  the 
Third  National  Bank,  and  the  Central  Savings  and 
Trust  Co.,  and  was  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  association  of  life  insurance  presi- 
dents. He  was  the  author  of  a  plan  for  insuring 
under  average  lives,  which  had  the  commendation 
of  the  leading  insurance  journals  of  America.  He 
was  for  many  years  chairman  and  actuary  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  national  convention  of 
mutual  life  and  accident  underwriters.  It  was 
largely  through  his  efforts  that  an  interstate  in- 
surance law  was  drafted  and  subsequently  enacted 
by  the  legislatures  of  nearly  every  state  in  the 
Union.  Mr.  Fouse  was  a  member  of  the  North- 
minister  Presbyterian  church,  serving  as  elder  and 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Sunday  School  Superiutendents'  Associa- 
tion, Presbyterian  Social  Luion,  and  was  the  con- 
sulting actuary  of  the  ministerial  sustention  fund, 
established  under  the  authority  of  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  had  at- 
tained the  degree  of  the  commandery  and  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine  in  Masonry,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Veteran  Corps  of  the  First  Regiment  Infantry 
of  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Geographical  Society,  the  Archaelogical  So- 
ciety, the  American  Statistical  Association,  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
the  Museum  of  Industrial  Art,  and  of  the  advisory 
council  of  the  World  's  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the 
World  's  Columbian  Exposition,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  insurance  congress.  He  was  married 
Jan.  10,  1S70,  to  Mary  Belle,  daughter  of  Harmon 
Hause,  of  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  and  had  one  son, 
Harrie  Hause  Fouse.  He  died  in  Philadelphia, 
Jan.  16,  1914. 

BACON,  Edwai'd  Payson,  merchant,  was  born 
in  Reading,  Schuyler  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  16,  1834,  sou 
of  Josejdi  F.  and  Matilda  (Cowles)  Bacon,  and 
grandson  of  Elijah  Bacon,  a  life  major  in  the 
revolutionary  war.  His  family  removed  to  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  when  the  lad  was  about  four  years  old.  He 
was  earl}'  uldiged  to  supjiort  himself,  and  while 
attending  the  public  schools,  worked  during  his 
leisure  and  in  vacations.  In  1-S.51  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  New. York  and  Erie  Railroad  Co., 
as  a  clerk  in  the  freight  office  at  Hornellsville, 
N.  Y.  He  was  rapidly  advanced,  and  in  18.54 
became  chief  clerk  in  the  general  freight  office  of 
the  company  at  New  York  city.  In  the  following 
year  he  became  manager  of  the  freight  office  of 
the  Jlichigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana  Rail- 
road at  Chicago,  111.  In  1856  he  removed  to 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  liecome  freight  agent  of  the 
Milwaukee  &  Mississippi  Railroad,  the  first  rail- 
road constructed  west  from  Milwaukee,  and  which 
now  forms  a  part  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway.  In  1857  he  was  given  charge 
of  the  freight  department  of  the  entire  road,  and 
for    the    subsequent    nine    years    he    was    in    turn, 


general  freight  agent,  auditor  and  general  ticket 
agent.     The  system  of  accounts  and  the  details  of 
freight   and    ticket   operations   introduced   by   him 
were  adopted  by  the  otlicers  of  other  western  roads 
and   constitute   the   basis   of   systems   now   in   use. 
While  filling  the  position  of  general  ticket  agent, 
.  Mr.  Bacon  invented  and  patented  a  case  for  hold- 
ing  coujion   tickets   which    met   with   such   general 
favor  that  it  is  now  in  universal  use  on  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country.     In  1865  he  formed  a  jiart- 
uership  with  L.  Everingham  in  the  grain  commis- 
sion   business.      In    1877,    the   firm    became    E.    P. 
Bacon  &  Co.,  and  in  1890  two  employees,  G.  H.  D. 
.lolinson    and    George    W.    Powers    were    admitted. 
The   house   soon    reached   a   leading   position,   and 
was    regarded    for    many    years    as    one    of    the 
strongest  in  the  trade  in  the  Northwest.     It  was 
incorporated    in    1908    under   the    name    of    E.    P. 
Bacon  Co. ;  branch  houses  were  opened  in  Chicago 
in    1909,    and    Minneapolis    in    1912.      Mr.    Bacon 
was  a  mendier  of  the  Milwaukee  chamber  of  com- 
merce, serving  as  a  director  during  1883-89,  vice- 
president  1889-91,  and  president  1891-93.     He  was 
a   leader  in   the   efforts    of   the    chamber   of   com- 
merce   to    secure    ei|uitaljle    adjustment    of    grain 
freight    rates    in    the    territory    tributary    to    the 
Milwaukee  market.     He  was  prominently  identified 
with  the  movement  inaugurated  in  1899  to  secure 
national  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  railway 
rates   by   enlarging   the   powers   of   the    Interstate 
( '(unmerce  Commission,   giving  it  authority   to   de- 
termine   what    rate    shall    be    substituted    for    one 
found    to    be    unreasonable    or    discriminai;ive.      A 
conference  of  representatives  of  commercial  organi- 
zations was  held  in  Chicago  in  November  of  that 
yeai',    at    which    Mr.    Bacon    represented    the    Mil- 
waukee  Cliandjer   of   Commerce.      A   bill   was   pre- 
])ared  providing  for  such  legislation,  but  it  failed 
to   be  reported  by  the  senate  committee.     During 
the    next   six    years   three    conventions   were    held, 
known   as   the   Interstate   Commerce   Law   conven- 
tions:   the   first   at   St.   Louis,    Mo.,   in   November, 
1900;    the   second  at   St.   Louis   in   October,   1904, 
and   the   third   in   Chicago,   III.,   in   October,   1905. 
Mr.    Bacon   was   chairman   of    the   executive    com- 
mittee of  these  conventions,  and  spent  much  time 
in  Washington,  impressing  upon  the  senators  and 
re]iresentatives  the  necessity  of  thus  enlarging  the 
IJowers    of    the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission. 
As  a  result  of  the  first  convention  congress  passed 
in    February,    1903,    tlie    Elkins    bill    which    pro- 
hibited  rebates   and   discriminations   in   any   form 
between   shippers.     The  second  convention  consid- 
ered the  question  of  the  revision  of  rates;   as  a 
result  of  its  efforts  the  house  of   representatives 
passed  the  so-called  Esch-Townsend  bill,  but  it  was 
killed  in  the  senate.     The  third  convention  conse- 
quently decided  to   bring  a  decisive  expression  of 
public  sentiment  to  bear  upon  the  senate,  and  233 
cinnmcrcial  organizations,  whose  delegates  attended 
the  convention,  demanded  the  immediate  enactment 
of  a  liill,  called  the  Hepburn  bill,  which  h.-id  been 
endorsed   by   Pres.   Roosevelt   in   one   of   his  mes- 
sages.    This  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  hill  pre- 
pared by  Mr.   Bacon   with  ap))roval   of  the   Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  which  became   a  law 
June  29,  1906,  thus  liringing  to  a  successful  issue 
after  a  struggle  of  nearly  seven  years  one  of  the 
most    far-reaching    acts    of    legislation    of    recent 
years,  and  the  credit  for  its  accomplishment  belong 
to  Edward  P.  Bacon  more  than  to  any  other  man. 
Mr.  Bacon  was  one  of  the  most  generous  and  public 
spirited  citizens  of  Milwaukee,  contributing  liber- 
ally at  all  times  to  the  religious,  educational,  phi- 
lanthropic and  public  movements.     He  was  one  of 
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the  founders  of  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  a 
trustee  of  Beloit  college,  for  which  he  establishuu 
a  permanent  fund  for  aiding  students.  Mr. 
Bacon  was  twice  married:  first,  May  18,  lS;jS, 
to  Emma  Rogers,  daughter  of  Henry  Hobbs,  of 
Paterson,  N.  J.;  four  children  were  born  of  this 
marriage;  Fanny,  Emma,  Lillian,  who  married 
RoUin  B.  Mallory,  of  Milwaukee,  and  Prank 
Rogers  Bacon,  president  of  the  Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Mrs.  Bacon  died 
in  1892,  and  he  was  married,  second,  Feb.  14, 
1895,  to  Mrs.  Ella  (Dey)  Baird,  daughter  of  Jolin 
H.  Dey,  of  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y.  He  died  at 
Daytona,  Fla.,  Feb.  2.5,  1916. 

SQTJIKEj  John  Peter,  packer,  was  born  in 
Weatherstield,  Windsor  co.,  Vt.,  May  S,  1819,  son 
of  Peter  and  Esther  Squire.  He  was  brought  up 
on  his  father's  farm,  attended  tlie  academy  at 
Unity,  N.  H.,  and  tauglit  school  during  a  part  of 
the  following  winter.  In  18.18  he  went  to  Boston, 
and  was  employed  by  Nathan  liobbins,  in  Paneuil 
Hall  Market,  remaining  with  him  until  1812, 
when  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  Francis 
Russell  in  the  provision  business,  under  the  name 
of  Russell  &  Squire.  In  1847  they  dissolved  part 
nership  and  Mr.  Squire  continued  the  business 
alone  until  1855,  when  he  formed  a  new  copartner- 
ship with  Hiland  Lockwood  and  Edward  I).  Kim- 
ball, under  the  name  of  John  P.  Squire  &  Co.  In 
1855  he  bought  a  small  tract  of  land  in  East 
Cambridge  and  built  a  slaughterhouse.  The  busi- 
ness thus  started  grew  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  packing  firms  in  the  country. 
After  a  fire  had  partially  destroyed  the  large 
refrigerator,  the  De  La  Vergue  system  of  arti- 
ficial refrigeration  was  installed,  with  a  capacity  of 
30C  tons  of  ice  daily  and  tlie  capacity  of  the 
packing  house  was  thereby  increased  to  5,000  hogs 
per  day,  with  hanging  room  for  over  10,000  hogs, 
and  the  cooling  surface  was  increased  to  seven 
acres.  In  1843  Mr.  Squire  was  married  to  Kate 
Green  Orvis,  daughter  of  his  old  employer,  by 
whom  he  had  eleven  children.  In  1848  he  removed 
to  West  Cambridge,  now  Arlington.  He  died  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  7,  1893. 

JENNINGrS,  Abraham  Gould,  lace  manufac- 
turer, was  born  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Aug.  28, 
1821,  son  of  Abraham  Gould  and  Anna  (Burr) 
Jennings,  and  a  descendant  of  Joshua  Jennings, 
who  came  from  England  about  1645  and  settled 
first  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  later  was  one  of  the 
largest  landholders  of  Fairfield,  Conn.  His  ma- 
ternal great-grandfather  was  Abraham  Gould,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  4th  regiment  ' '  Connecticut 
Line, ' '  who  served  with  distinction  during  the  first 
year  of  the  war  of  the  revolution.  He  was  killed 
on  his  horse  by  the  British  at  Ridgefield,  Conn., 
Apr.  27,  1777.  Mr.  Jennings  inherited  from  both 
his  paternal  and  maternal  ancestors  those  charac- 
teristics to  which  he  owed  his  success  in  life.  He 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  and 
commenced  his  business  career  in  New  York  city  in 
1836  as  clerk  for  his  brother-in-law,  J.  S.  Pierson, 
in  the  wholesale  clothing  business.  Mr.  Jennings 
became  a  partner  in  1844,  and  infused  new  energy 
into  the  business.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pier- 
son,  in  1857,  the  company  was  reorganized  under 
the  name  of  Jennings,  Wheeler  &  Co.  As  early  as 
1845  a  branch  had  been  established  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  by  Mr.  Pierson,  which  was  continued  under 
the  new  firm  until  the  civil  war.  After  the  war, 
Mr.  Jennings  settled  up  the  affairs  of  the  old  firm, 
and  in  1867  purchased  a  small  lace  factory  in 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Foreseeing  the  possibilities  of 
this  new  industry,  he  entered  upon  a  careful  study 


of  all  its  details,  and  made  many  improvements, 
gradually  increasing  iiis  facilities  for  manufacture. 
In  1870  he  went  to  England,  made  a  thorough  in- 
spection of  the  lace  manufactories,  purchased  im- 
proved machinery,  procured  skilled  European 
operators,  designers  and  draughtsmen,  and  estab- 
lished the  business  on  a  firm  and  permanent  basis. 
In  1871  he  purchased  a  site  on  the  corner  of  Park 
avenue  and  Hall  street,  Brooklyn,  on  which  he 
erected  a  factory  with  largely  increased  facilities, 
including  the  famous  Jacquard  looms  and  various 
other  machines  of  the  most  improved  patterns.  His 
sou,  Warren  P.  Jennings,  was  an  inventive  genuis, 
and  made  several  trips  to  Europe  to  familiarize 
liimself  with  lace  making  in  all  its  branches.  His 
inquiring  mind  mastered  all  the  details  of  ma- 
chinery used  in  lace  making  and  he  rendered  his 
father  invaluable  assistance  until  his  death  in  1887. 
Another  sou,  Oliver  T.,  who  had  been  in  charge  for 
five  years  of  the  mining  and  agricultural  property 
of  Mr.  Jennings  at  The  Glades,  northern  Georgia, 
returned  to  his  northern  home  to  give  his  attention 
to  lace  manufacturing.  He  also  visited  Europe 
for  this  purpose  and  was  most  successful  in  making 
himself  necessary  to  the  business  and  to  his  father, 
when  he  died  suddenly  in  1888.  While  lace  making 
in  the  United  States  had  been  undertaken  in  a 
small  way  before  the  war,  Mr.  Jennings  was  a 
pioneer  in  developing  the  industry  on  a  large  scale, 
and  was  the  first  to  make  in  the  United  States 
many  of  the  leading  and  well-kiiown  styles  of  silk 
laces,  edgings,  insertions,  scarfs  and  wide  goods 
used  for  dress,  millinery  and  other  purposes.  For 
years  his  laces  were  awarded  premiums  at  the 
various  national  exhibitions.  He  anu  his  son 
Warren  were  the  first  to  introduce  the  manufacture 
of  silk  mitts  and  gloves  into  this  country,  the 
production  of  which  increased  each  year.  The 
Jennings  Lace  Works,  incorporated  in  1892,  gave 
employment  to  over  700  persons;  it  is  still  in  oper- 
ation. He  was  married  Ajjr.  17,  1851,  to  Cecilia 
M.,  daughter  of  John  Post  Douglass  of  New  York 
city,  and  had  two  sons,  mentioned  above,  and  two 
daughters.     He  died  in  Brooklyn,  June  4,  1904. 

GORDON,  Laura  de  Force,  lawyer,  journalist 
and  orator,  was  born  in  Erie  county.  Pa.,  Aug. 
17,  1838.  She  received  an  academic  education, 
and  early  developed  literary  and  oratorical  talent, 
contributing  to  newspapers  and  lecturing,  until 
her  marriage  in  1862  to  an  officer  in  tlie  Union 
army.  At  the  close  of  the  war  she  removed  to 
California,  where  she  soon  became  noted  for  her 
eloquence  and  logic  in  public  addresses,  which 
were  mainly  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  equal 
liolitical  and  civil  rights  for  women.  Mrs.  Gordon 
is  an  agnostic  in  religion,  with  leanings  toward 
Theosophy;  in  politics,  a  nationalist,  but  affiliates 
with  the  democratic  party,  and  has  appeared  in 
several  political  campaigns  as  one  of  the  ablest 
speakers  on  the  tariff  who  has  been  employed  by 
that  party.  In  1873  she  founded  the  Stockton 
(Cal.)  "Daily  Leader,"  continuing  it  as  the 
"Daily  Democrat"  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  until  1878. 
She  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Press  Association,  organized  in  1875,  and 
was  engaged  in  rcportorial  and  journalistic  work 
on  many  newspapers  for  several  years,  her  inter- 
esting letters  to  the  "Daily  Post,"  while  under 
the  management  of  Henry  George,  being  subse- 
quently published  in  a  little  handbook  for  tour- 
ists. In  furtherance  of  her  life  work  to  secure 
equal  rights  to  women,  she  permitted  the  use  of 
her  name  as  a  candidate  for  public  office,  and  in 
1871  made  a  brilliant  canvass  for  state  senator 
in  her  home  county,  San  Joaquin.      In  1878  she 
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Tvas  nominated  a>;  delegate  tn  the  constitutional  con- 
vention, and  polled  several  hundred  votes.  In  1887 
she  declined  the  nomination  for  attnruey-Keneral  l\v 
the  united  labor  party  of  California,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  the  democratic  party  in  publisliinj^-  a  cani- 
pail;n  daily  in  the  second  cnni;ression;d  district.  In 
1877  she  became  interested  in  I  lie  ett'ort  to  .secure 
legislation  ]iernuttinj£  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
bar  of  (.'alifornia,  and  was  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  bring  that  object  about.  tShe  l<K)k 
a  con.spicuous  part  inlhe  long  and  stubborn  contest 
before  the  state  as.sembly,  and  it  was  largely  through 
her  efforts  that  the  ""woman  lawyers'  bill"  was 
made  a  law.  "While  engaged  in  editorial  work  ;Mrs. 
Gordon  began  the  study  "of  law,  and  having  been 
denied  admission  to  the  law  department  of  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  California  on  account  of  sex,  she  joined 
with  'Mrs.  Clara  Faltz  in  a  suit  to  compel  the  admis- 
sion of  \\-iinien,  and  won  the  victory.  Mrs.  Gordon 
in  1879  was  admiltedto  the  bar  of  the  sujireme  court 
of  California.  8oon  after  her  admission  to  practice, 
she  achieved  prominence  by  her  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful defence  of  a  Spaniard  chargi'd  with  miirdcr- 
ing  a  fellow-countryman  in  Han  Francisco,  and  since 
that  time  .she  has  had  a  large  and  profitable  client- 
age. She  again  won  marked  distinction  in  criminal 
law  in  the  People  r.v.  Sproule,  tried  in  Butte  county 
in  I8,s3,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  muixler  trials 
ever  held  in  the  state,  llrs.  (Gordon's  client  was 
aeciuitted.  In  February,  188o,  she  was  admitted  to 
practice  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  being  the  second  woman  to  enjoy  that  honor. 
Through  her  elforts  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  new 
constitihion  of  ( 'alifornia  iiroviding  lliat  "  no  person 
shall,  on  acconni  of  sex,  be  disqualified  from  enter- 
ing upon  oi-  imrsiiing  any  lawful  business,  vocation 
or  pi'ofe.ssion."  And,  also,  "  No  person  shall  be  de- 
barred admis.sion  to  any  of  the  collegiate  dep;  rt- 
nients  of  the  nniversitv  on  acfonnt  of  sex."  She 
ili.'.l   In  L.rli,  Calif.,  Apr.  6,  1907. 

FLIi^T,  David  Bordman,  nierelianl,  was  born 
in  Troy,  X.  H..  May  1.  181i>,  the  son  of  Sylvester 
Proctor  inid  Damaris  (Boutelle)  Flint,  of  Fuglish  an- 
cestry, deseiaidant  in  the  .si.xth  generation  of  Thom- 
as Flint,  who  came  from  Flintshire,  in  Wales,  in 
1042,  and  settled  on  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Salem 
(now  Danvcrs),  Mass.  The  mater- 
nal anci'.stor,  licv.  Thomas  Carter, 
boin  in  Ilerlfordshiie  in  IfilO,  came 
to  this  country  in  KiS;"),  and  was  set- 
tled in  ffoburn,  Mass. ,  as  its  first 
minister  in  1643.  T"he  subject  of 
this  sketch  received  an  irregular 
and  meagre  education  at  the  coun- 
try schools  in  his  vicinity,  and  af- 
terward all  ended  the  Fitchbnrg 
^  (  ^lass. )  Academy  for  one  ejuarter, 
aial  snb,sc(|iiently  went  with  his 
elder  brother  to  Maine,  where  he 
was  emjiloycd  in  a  ci»untry  store. 
In  1889  he  settled  in  Boston,  Ma.ss., 
where  he  remained  until  1844,  be- 
ing employed  as  a  book-keejier, 
and  then  resigning  his  position, 
without  capital  he  began  business 
for  himself,  soliciting  eon.sign- 
mcnts  of  lumber,  produce,  etc., 
from  the  state  of  Maine.  Honest 
and  u|ii'ii:ilit  in  all  his  dealings, 
he  soon  became  a  lai'ge  Inmbermerchant,  and  found- 
er of  I  he  well-known  firm  of  Flint  &  Hall,  to  whose 
business  the  tirnrs  of  Shepard,  IVIorse  &  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, anil  llie  Kxiiort  Liuuber  Co.,  of  New  York  and 
Montreal,  Canada,  were  successors.  He  I'clired  from 
the  firm  in  18(i9,  after  having  accunud.aled  a  eomjie- 
tence,  and  it  is  largeh'  due  to  his  enferprise  and  en- 
ergy that  the  lumber  business  in  Boston  has  so  rap- 


idly and  successfully  developed.  In  many  cases  he 
originateil  and  put  into  execution  methods  of  mami- 
facSure,  elassiticalion,  transportation  and  sale,  that 
were  the  mainspring  of  its  success.  He  has  done 
nuu.'h  benevolent  work,  and  has  a  truly  religious 
spirit.  He  built  the  Channing  Chapel  at  Winter  Har- 
bor, Me.,  and  deeded  it  to  the  American  Unitarian 
Association.  He  has  for  a  number  of  j^ears  been  a 
trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hosjiital, 
and  given  many  donations  to  the  institution.  He  is 
a  |)atTon  of  arts  and  letters,  and  a  man  of  cultured 
tastes  and  manners. 

TAYIiOR,  John,  soldier,  was  born  in  the  old 
district   of   Spring  Garden,   Philadelphia,   Apr.    5, 
1840.     He  attended  the  public  schools  of  that  city 
until  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  then  became  an  em- 
ployee in  a"  notion  house  (jn  Third  sti'eet.     At  the 
opt'ning  of  the  civil  -n-ai-  he  j(.iined  the  Scotch  rifles, 
an  excellent  military  organization, 
and  was  mustered  into  the  service 
as  a  private  in  company  E,  2d  regi- 
ment,  Pennsylvania  reserves.     He 
was  soon  jiromoted  to  tirst  .sergeant 
of  his  company.     At   White  Oak 
Swamp,  one   of    the   hardest   con- 
tested engagements  of  the  "Seven 
Days'   Fight,"    the   fii'st   lieutenant 
was   killeil,  the   captain   had    been 
wounded      two      days     before     at 
Gaines's    ]\lills,     the    second    lieu- 
tenant was  .sick  in  the  heispital,  and 
the  conunand   of  the  company  de- 
volved upon  Sergt.  Taylor.   He  was 
made   lieutenant   for    i^-allantrv   at 
Fredei-icksbnrg,  Dec.  12,  1862,"was 
in  conunand  of  the  company  there 
under  an  enfilading  fire  of    gnipe 
from  the  Confederate  batteries,  his 
coni|)any  having  the  colors.     He  turned  his   back 
to  I  he  enemy  and   dressed   his  line  to  the  left  on 
the   colors.     He    inspii-ed  his   men  by  his  coolness 
when   his  sword  was  broken  ott  by  a   Confederate 
bullet.     Taking  a  i-itle  from  a  Confedenite  jiri.souer, 
he  fought  in  the  j'aiiks.     In  the  uu'dst  of  this  heroic 
action  be  was  wounded  in  the  hand  and  knee,  l)ut  he 
did  not  leave  bis  command.     The  lo.ss  of  his  regi- 
ment in  this  bailie  was  forty  per  cent,  of  those  en- 
.gaged.     Lieut.  Taylor  commanded  his  company  at 
Gettysburg,  and  was  in  I  he  thickest  of  the  fight  there. 
In  leading  his  company  he  was  the  first  to  cross  the 
stone  fence  at  llic  tlirilling  contest  in  the  wheat-field. 
During  the  Wilderness  campaign  he  w.as  on  the  staff 
of  (4en.  McCandless,  who  commanded  the  1  si  brigade 
of   Pennsyh'ania  I'cserves.     On  (me  occasion  he  was 
sent  with  a  desjiatch  to  the  71h   i-cgiment,  and  was 
caiitured  Iiy  the  enemy.     He  made  three  attemiitsto 
escape  from  Cionfederale  prisons,  but  each  time  was 
pui'sneil  wilh  bloodhoinids  and  recaptiu'ed.     He  was 
exchanged  in  Maix-li,  1805,  and  soon   afterward  was 
taki'U  sci'iously  ill,  and   did   not  recover  until  after 
Lee's  snn-cnder.     He  was  promoted  to  a   captaincy 
while  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war.     Few  soldiers  had  a 
record   for  bravery  like  Capt.  Taj'lor.     He  partici- 
pated in  fourteen  ]iitched   battles,  and  in  each  one 
distinguished  himself  for  coolness  and  bravery.     At 
the  end  of  the  war  he  entered  the  (piai'termaster's  de- 
partment of  Ihe  U.  S.  army,  but   resigned  in   1870, 
relui'ned  to  Piiil.-ideliihia,  a,iid  engaged  in  the  iu.sur- 
auce  business.     He  was  a  memberof  the  city  coimcil 
in  18W2-8;!,  and  has  since  been  active  and  prcmiinent 
in  the   repulilican  jiarly  of  Philadeliihia  and  Penn- 
.sylvania.      He  was  nominated  for  the  ofhce  of  re- 
ceiver of  taxes  in  his  native  city,  in  1890,  and  elected 
by  a   majority  of  40,000  votes.     C'apt.   Taylor  has 
given    liberally  of   his  means    to    destitute  soldiers 
and  sailors  of   the  war.      He  has  done  more  than 
any  other    person  in  this   country  to   aid    decrepit 
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Teterans  to  obtain  the  lieneflts  of  Soldiers'  Homes. 
He  is  active  aud  intiuential  in  tlie  Grand  Annv  of 
the  Repnblic. 

CLAPP,  William  Warlaud,  journalist,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Muss.,  Apr.  11,  1820.'  After  attend- 
unee  at  private  schools  and  at 
the  IJoston  Latin  School,  he 
passed  two  years  in  Paris  where 
he  eonipleled  his  studies.  In 
ly44  he  entered  the  oftiee  of  his 
father,  publisher  of  the  ' '  Satur- 
day Evening  Gazette,"  and  be- 
came editor  and  publisher  of 
the  paper  in  1847,  continuing  in 
this  capacity  \nitil  1865.  "He 
then  sold  the  "Gazette"  and 
associated  himself  viith  the  Bos- 
ton "Journal,"  of  which  he  be- 
came editor-in-chief  aud  general 
manager,  a  post  from  wliich  he 
retired  July  1, 1891.  In  his  ear- 
lier days  he  gave  attention  to 
tlie  drama  and  wrote  "The  Rcc- 
:>rd  of  the  Boston  Stage."  He 
served  as  councilman,  alderman,  state  seualor,  trus- 
tee of  the  I5ostou  Pid)lic  Library,  and  on  the  staffs 
of  Govs.  Banks  and  John  A.  Andrew.  He  was  pres- 
ident of  tlie  New  England  Press  Association  for 
many  vears.      He  died  Sept.  13,  18'.)1. 

SHUBRICK,  William  Branford,  naval  cjiheer, 
was  bora  on  Bull's  island,  S.  C,  Oct.  31,  1790,  a 
brother  of  E.  R.,  I.,  and  J.  T.  Shubrick.  He  was 
sent  to  Harvard  in  1805,  but  soon  left  to  prepare  for 
the  navy,  in  which  he  was  appointed  a  midshipman 
in  June,  1806.  and  promoted  to  lieutenant  in  Janu- 
ary, 1813.  During  the  tirst  year  of  tlie  war  with 
England,  on  the  Constellation,  he  helped  in  the  de- 
fence of  Norfolk,  and  of  the  navy-yard  at  Go.s]iort. 
Transferred  in  1813  to  the  frigate  Constitution,  at  the 
request  of  Com.  Stewart  he  bore  part  in  the  capture 
of  the  Cyane  and  Levant  in  February,  1815,  and  took 
command  of  the  latter,  receiving  therefor  thanks 
and  a  sword  from  the  South  Carolina  legislature,  and 
a  medal  from  congress.  In  1815-18  he  sailed  around 
tbt  globe  in  the  "Washington — the  tirst  U.  S.  vessel 
to  make  this  cruise,  ilade  commander  in  1820,  he 
was  stationed  for  some  years  at  the  Cliarleston  inivy- 
yard  and  at  New  York;"  commanded  the  Lexington, 
1826-29,  then  the  Natchez;  was  advanced  .o  the 
grade  of  captain  in  1831,  and  soon  ordered  to  Wash- 
ington. He  was  in  command  of  the  West  India 
squadron,  1838-40;  of  the  Norfolk  navy -yard,  1840- 
43;  and  chief  of  the  bureau  of  provisions  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  navy,  1844-46.  During  the  war  with 
Mexico,  he  had  command  on  the  Pacific  coast,  taking 
and  holding  Mazatlan,  Guaymas,  La  Paz,  San  Bias, 
and  other  'ports.  In  1853  he  was  chairman  of  the 
bureau  of  construction,  and  commander  of  a  squad- 
ron on  the  eastern  coast  for  the  protection  of  the 
fisheries;  in  1854-58  chairman  of  the  lighthouse 
board,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in  f853;  and 
in  18.57  president  of  the  board  to  prepare  regulations 
for  the  navy.  In  August,  1858,  he  sailed  with  a 
fleet  for  Paraguay,  vvliere,  in  .January  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  "exacted  reparation  for  an  attack  on 
a  United  States  ves.sel,  receiving  for  his  management 
of  this  business  a  sword  from  the  Argentine  authori- 
ties, aad  much  praise  at  home.  In  1861  he  re- 
fused to  forsake  the  government  he  had  served  so 
long,  though  some  expected  him  to  cast  his  lot  with 
that  of  his^native  state,  his  failure  to  leave  the  service 
of  the  United  States  being  a  great  disappointment  to 
the  Confederates.  He  was  retired  in  July,  1862, 
with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  but  was  appointed 
senior  member  of  the  advisory  boarrl,  aud  retained 
his  place  as  chairman  of  the  lighthouse  lioard  until 
1870.     He  died  at  Washington, "May  27,  1874. 


SCARBRO'UGH,  William,  ]il.aiiter  aud  in- 
ventor, was  born  on  his  fallier's  plaiilalion,  Bel- 
fast, Lower-three-ruus,  S.  ('..  Feb.  iw.  1776.  His 
niothei" '^"  Tir-e^tor,  .John  Cotton,  n  onllecre  presi- 
dent aud  minister,  was  a  distinguished  dissenter 
of  Boston.  Jjiucoln.shire,  Eng.,  who  tied  from  jier- 
secutiou  to  Massachusetts  in  1033,  aud  gave  tlie 
name  "Boston"  lo  the  New  England  city.  Mar- 
garet Cotton  married  Thomas  SaAv- 
yer,  of  North  Carolina,  aud  Lucy 
Sawyer,  their  daughter,  wedded 
William  Scarbrough  the  tirst,  in 
1774.  The  son  had  a  liberal  edu- 
cati(.)U  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland;  married,  in  1805, 
Julia  Bernard,  of  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  a  beautiful  wit  and  belle 
of  revolutionary  .stock;  reinoved 
early  in  the  present  century  to 
Savannah,  Ga.,  and  entered  mer- 
cantile life.  He  was  a  large  rice 
planter,  with  over  400  slaves,  own- 
ing 100,000  acres  of  laud  in  Beau- 
fort District,  S.Caud Later  100,000 
acres  in  Florida.  He  built,  in  1804, 
a  stately  residence  in  AVest  Bi'oad 
street,  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  for  $75,- 
000,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  land- 
niarlcs  in  the  city.  The  hou.se  is 
now  used  as  a  colored  school, for  v.'hich  it  was  given  in 
1878byG.W.  .1.  De  Renne.  Inthispriucely  liuilding, 
which  was  used  by  the  family  until  1856,  Piesident 
Monroe  was  entertained  liy  iilr.  Scarbrough  in  his 
memorable  visit  to  Savannali,  May,  1819.  31r.  Scar- 
brough was  a  prosperous  merchant  for  years.  His 
most  memoralile  achievement  was  giving  his  time 
and  .sacrificing  his  fortuue  in  building,  in  1818,  with 
the  co-operation  of  Messrs.  Dunning,  Sturgess,  Bur- 
roughs, Henry  McKenua.  and  others,  the  first  ocean 
steamship,  the  Savannah,  that  crossed  the  Atlautic 
in  1819,  visiting  Liverpool,  Copenhagen,  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  Norway.  I'he  vessel  was  under  Captains 
Moses  and  Stephen  Rogers.  It  was  350  tons,  full- 
rigged,  with  a  ninety  horse-power  low-pressui'e  en- 
gine, working  horizontally,  burning  pitch-pine  fuel, 
with  iron  wheels,  so  made  as  to  close  like  a  fan,  to 
be  unshipped  at  will,  and  instead  of  wheel-houses 
ir(.)u  swing  booms,  over  which  a  heavy  canvas  kept 
the  water"from  tlie  deck.  It  was  liuilt  at  Elizabeth 
town,  N.  .J.,  by  Dodd  &  Wall,  under  contract  with 
Pickett  &  Crockett,  of  New  York.  Tiie  steamer's 
trial  trip  bore  President  JMonroe  from  Charleston, 


■^ 


S.  C,  to  Savannah.  Her  engines  were  used  fourteen 
of  the  twenty-two  days'  time  on  the  voyage  to  Eu- 
rope, using  lier  sails  alone  eight  days  to  save  fuel. 
It  was  a  wonder  in  Europe,  the  .sensation  of  the  day, 
and  was  visited  by  multitudes,  including  royalty 
aud  the  uoljilitv.     Scudding  along  witli  bare  poles, 
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it  excited  great  ■bewilderment.  At  Cape  Clear  (he 
admiral  in"  charse  sent  aid,  tliinkinu' tlir  ship  to  lie 
ou  tire.  She  was  su.speeted  of  lieiiig  intended  for 
Napoleon's  eseape  from  St.  Helena  Tin.'  loLL-liook 
and  chart  of  her  voya-e  were  s(.lieilcil  l:y  the  navy 
department  and  are  now  at  \VashinL;1on,  D.  ('.,  in 
the  bnreau  of  hvdro.Liraphy.  3Ir.  Scarlii'oudi  wits 
not  only  a  great  planter,  merchant,  social  leatier  and 
frentlen'ian,  hut  an  inventor  and  far-sighted  pioneer. 
He  had  mechanical  genius,  and  discovered  a  new 
method  of  making  long  Iniilges,  and  his  n-nindclul- 
dreu  have  a  heantiful  model  of  an  iierial  ship  de- 
sie-ned  hy  hinr  He  took  a  profound  interest  inp\d.)- 
lic' ail.airs,  and  in  Ids  coach  with  si.x  horses  used  to 
visit  tlie  state  legislature.  His  grand  and  great- 
grandchildren are  scattered  in  America,  Europe,  Af- 
rica, Au,stralia  and  South  America,  and  a  grateful 
grandson.  Dr.  Cleoruc  Searljrough  Barnsley,  has 
ffathcreil  the  record  of  his  valvialile  life.  lie  died  in 
New  York  ..Inne  11,  183^*. 

CLEVELAND,   Rose  Elizabeth,  author,  was 
born  at   Fayeltevillc,  X.  Y.,   in   1S4(;,  the   diuighter 
of     Richard    Fallev    and    Anne    (Neal)    Cleveland. 
On  the   paternal  .side   she   is  of   New  England   de- 
scent,  but   her  mother   was    li-om    Ualtimore,  where 
she  met  and  married  .Mi'.  Cle\-elaiid,  a   Pn.'sliyterian 
cleri:-vnian,  and  a  graduate  of  "^'ale 
Colle'iiC  and  Prineelon  'I'heoloyiciLl 
SeniinaiT.      While  Uose  was  slid  ,a 
small    child    her   |iaivnls   removed 
from    Fa\-elteville    lo  ( 'liihon,  and 
fr.iMi     Clinlon   to   Holland    PaleiH, 
near    lilica,    X.  Y.,  in    IM.");;,  \vhere 
her    father   died    in   the  same  yc.ar. 
Wlii'ii  Kose  was  about,  seven  years 
old     .Mr.    Clevclands    In'ends    and 
parishioners    pi-eseiiled    his   widow 
with  a  small  collage  in  the  \-illage, 
where  she  resided  nnlil    her  death 
in  1SS2,  eilncalin;;'  hi.u'  children   as 
well   as  lii'i'    slender   means    would 
jjermit.      liose  was  a.  studious  child 
and  early  showed  a  taste    for  inlel- 
lectiial  pursuits.      Slu'  had  an  orig- 
inal   mind    and    de\'oted    consiiler- 
able    tinn;  to  I.M'owsing  among  her 
father's      books.         Slii'      allended 
Houghton  Senunary,  and  was  a]i|ioinled  lo  re;iil   the 
gradiialing    essay,    "Oriiiinal    People."    winch    was 
plea.santly    iDticed    in     the     "Hanu'llon     ^lonthly." 
After  griidnating  she  was  ,a  teaclicr  .at  the  scrnin.ary 
for  Iwo  years  .and  snhseipKail  ly  ]iiinciiial  of  llie  (!ol- 
IcLiiatc  Inslitule  ,at  Lalayelle,  Ind.,  for  one  year,  and 
lalia'  slie  tanghl  in  ,a   privali^  school  in  Pennsylvania. 
Her  health  failing,  she  rclnrni'd  lo  hei'  home  and  de- 
livered a  course  of  lectures  (ui   historical  subjects  at 
IIouu,iiton  Seminary  in  the  same  year.     After  this 
course  she  remaini'd  ipiielly  at  home,  caring  for  her 
molher  nnlil  iier  deal  h   in   1SS2,  resuming  Inn'  work 
in   the  autnnm   of  I  hat  year  and  c()inpleting  a  series 
of  lectures  ou  "  Jledia-val  History,"  which  she  read 
before  the  po.st-graduale  classes  at  Honghlon   Semi- 
nary, Elmira  Female  College,  and  at  ]\Ii.ss  Graham'.s 
School,  New  York  city.      Her  address  entitled  "  Rec- 
il")rocitv,"  which  she  I'cad   before  a  graduating  class 
at    lloughlon    Si'iiiinary,    atlracted    considerable   at- 
tenlion.      .She  advocates  the   ulteianecof  one's  best 
Ihonght.s,    belie\'ing   that    UKiSt   ]ii'(jple   Ihink    many 
fine  thoughts  Ihcy  do  nol  put.  iiilo  words,     .fiisl   as 
Miss  Cleveland  was  planning  new  ^^'orks,  and  ]irc- 
parini;  for  a  lone-  peri(.d  as  lecturer,  her  brother  was 
elected   |)residi'nt  ot  the  United  Slates  in  1HM4,  ;i,,d 
on  his  in.aiignration,    ^larcii   4,    l^s.-j^  she  went  \vitli 
him  lolhe    While  House,  wlicn^  she   failhfnlly  dis- 
<4iarei'd  herdnfies  as  hostess  until   iiis  marriage  in 
IM.sn,"     After  Icavin--  Ihe  AVhile  House  :Miss  Cleve- 
land became^  editor  of   a  Chicago  maga/.ine,  called 


"Literary  Life,"  and  subsequently  was  connected 
with  Miss  Eeed's  school  in  New  Y^ork  City.  In 
188.5  .she  published  "George  Eliot's  Poetry,  and 
Other  Studies,"  and  "The  Long  Kun,"  a  novel, 
in  1886.  Of  the  former  work  the  critics  were  un- 
stinted in  their  praises,  and  over  25,000  copies 
were  sold.  Miss  Cleveland  was  a  woman  of  a 
deeply  religious  and  spiritual  nature,  and  .ioined 
the  church  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen.  She  re- 
sideil  in  Italy  for  a  number  of  years  before  her 
death.  During  the  European  war  she  took  an 
active  part  in  relief  work  among  the  Italians. 
She  died  in  Lucca,  Italy,  Nov.  26,  1918. 

HOLTON,  Edward  Dwig-ht,  merchant,  banker, 
railroad  builder  and  farmer,  was  born  at  Lancaster, 
N.  H.,  Apr.  28,  181.5.  His  ancestors  came  to  this 
ciauury  ill  1C;38  and  settled  in  Mas,sachusetts,  .Judge 
Iloltoii,  of  Danvers,  Mass.,  being  a  leading  character 
in  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods.  Edward's 
boyhood  was  spent  upon  the  farm,  at  the  conunou 
school,  and  in  a.  counta-y  store  as  clerk  until  he  cora- 
nu-nced  business  for  himself.  In  1840  he  went  to 
.■Milwaukee,  then  :i  frontier  town  o(  1,000  inhabitants, 
o|iencd  a  dr\'-ucods  stoi'c,  and  did  a  thriving  and 
consl.antiv  incicasing  business  for  three  years.  He 
was  one  of  the  Hrst  to  jiush  nulroad  building  in  the 
slate  of  \\dsconsiu,  and  in  1H4!), 
Avilh  ISyrou  Kilbourn  .and  others, 
was  eliielly  instrumcaital  in  or- 
ganizing the  ^lilwaukee  and  Mis- 
sissij)pi  Rail 
traversed  iIk 
Lake  MiehiL 
river.      He 
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anie  ils  financial 
id  continued  sncii  until 
■(iin|4i'led  200  miles  lo 
■u.  The  dire(a,(ny 
alianbarrassments 
1  from  the  aclive 
.  ._.,  uid  it  was  due  to 
,Mr.  lioltiai's sagacity  and  wisdom 
as  a  financier  and  legislator  in 
this  dilemma  that  the  company 
w;is  saved  from  b.ankrupti'}',  and 
cerlain  classes  of  stockholders 
from  utOa-  ruin.  In  18.54  he 
became  ]iresidcnt  of  the  Farm- 
ers' and  .Millers'  Bank  in  iMilwaukcc,  the  capital 
stock  of  which  increa.sed  under  his  able  and  con- 
.servative  man.agcment  fronr  $.50,000  to  i{!.500,000,  and 
wdiieli  was  for  years  con.sidered  one  of  Ihe  soundest 
and  best-condu'cted  .state  banks  in  the  West.  Dur- 
ing- the  civil  war  President  Lincoln  comnd.ssioned 
i\Ii'.  Holton  to  visit  the  Wisconsin  regiments  in  the 
hclil  and  prevail  upon  the  soldiers  lo  make  .an  .allot- 
ment of  a  iiortion  ot  their  pay  for  the  bencht  of  their 
families  at  home.  This  arduous  labor,  ]iro.seciited 
with  his  usual  indirstry,  in  an  umvliolesomc  climate, 
so  impaired  his  health  that  a  visit  to  Europe  for  re- 
cnpi.'ratiou  and  rest  was  deemed  necessary.  He  was 
active  in  the  man.'igemmit  of  the  N(n'thwc,stcrn  Na- 
tional Insurance  Co.  aflcr  the  Chica,<;-o  fire,  and  of 
the  Internationa,!  Hoard  of  Lake  Underwriters,  whose 
tield  of  operalions  embraceil  all  the  great  lakes  [Uid 
connecting  la'vei-s,  and  of  wliicli  he  was  president. 
He  allended  many  sessions  ol'  the  National  I5oard  of 
Ti.'idc,  and  being  a  lliieul  and  eloquent  speaker  and 
ready  debater,  t(jok  a  leading  part  in  its  proceedings, 
It  was  before;  that  body  of  intelligeut  linauciersat 
Richmond,  Va,.,  in  1809,  ten  years  Iteforc  resump- 
tion became  an  acliud  fact,  that  he  urged  the  ado|ilion 
of  .a  I'csoliitioii  favoring  a  return  to  s|iccic  payiiLcnt 
by  the  fedca'.al  government.  He  was  .an  earnest  an ti- 
sl.avery  man,  and  was  the  free  soil  parly's  candidate 
for  governor  in  18.5o  again.sl  W'illiaur  A.  Hiirslow, 
(hauocrat,  and  .J.  C.  Baird,  whig.  He  helped  I o  or- 
ganize the  republican  fiarty  in  Wisconsin   .Inly  13, 
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1854.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Conercgationalist 
cliuieh,  and  a  trustee  of  botli  Ripon  and  Mil- 
waukee  colleges,  to  both  of  wliich  lie  made  gen- 
erous contributions.  He  was  married  Oct  1^  1845 
to  Lucinda  Caroline,  daughter  of  .Jesse  and  Lacinda 
Millard  (a  eousm  of  President  Millard  Pillmore) 
by  whom  he  had  three  daughters:  Alice  Millard' 
who  married  Capt.  .James  Wayne  Cuvler,  of  the 
V.  b.  Army;  Mary  Lucinda,  who  married  Robert- 
son James,  a  brother  of  Henry  .James,  the  novel- 
ist; and  Harriet  Truax  who  married  Orrin  AVood 
Robertson.  He  died  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  while  en 
route  from  Florida  to  his  home,  Apr.  21,   ]sn2 

FMSBY,  Leander  F.,  jurist,  was  'b<,rn"'iii 
Mesopotamia,  Trumbull  eo.,  0.,  .June  19,  lS2;j,  the 
son  of^  Lucius  Frisby,  who,  in  1817,  em'igrate'd  to 


successful  practice.  He  became  a  clerk  in  the 
Arkansas  legislaturft,  and  was  elected  to  a  seat  in 
it  in  1823  and  182.5.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  national  congress  for  iive  terms 
(1827-36),  succeeding  Henrjj'  W.  Conway,  de- 
ceased, and  when  Arkansas  was  admitted'  as  a 
state  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator,  serving  from 
18.j7  until  1848.  In  the  upper  house  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  number  of  important  committees,  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  and 
later  of  that  on  foreign  relations.  He  resigned 
from  the  senate  to  become  IJ.  S.  minister  to  Mexico, 
and  in  that  capacity  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace 
after  the  Mexican  war.  He  died  in  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  Dec.  31,  1S4S. 

SITGEEAVES,  Samuel,  statesman  and  diploma- 


Ohio    from   A  erniont.      His   grandfathers    on   both  tist,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Mar.  16^  1764, 

t  le   paternal   and   maternal   sides   were   officers   in  son  of  William  and  Susanna   (Dcshon)   Sitgreaves. 

the   re\olutmnary  war.      loung  Frisby  worked  on  llis  father  was  a  merchant  of  note.    At  the  age  of 

his   tatlier  s    farm   until    he   attained    the   age   of  thirteen,   he   entered  the  College  of  Philadelphia, 

eigtfteen,  when  he  left   home   to   learn  the  wagon-  now    the    rniversitv    of    Pennsylvania,    but    owing 

maker  s^  trade.      Having   become   an    accomplished  to    the   re-chartering   and   consequent   disorganiza- 

wheelwright,    he    decided    to    obtain    a    thorough  tion  of  the  institution  for  a  time,  he  did  not  gradu- 

practical    education,    and    with    that    end    in    view  ate.     He  was  in  his  father 's  counting  house  for  a 

entered    the    Farmington    academy.      In    1846    he  time.    Having  decided  to  foUow  the  law  he  began 

emigrated  to  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  and  two  his  studies  under  the  famous  lawyer,  James   Wil- 

years   later   opened   an   academical   school  in   Bur-  son,  at  the  same  time  as  Bushrod  Washington,  who 


lington,  Racine  county.  Wis.,  which  he  conducted 
until  1850,  w-heii  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
October  of  that  year  he  removed  to  West  Ben, 
Washington  county,  and  in  connection  with  his 
practice,  which  had  not  yet  assumed  large  propor- 
tions, also  taught  the  village  school.  In  1853  he 
was  elected  first  district  attorney  for  the  new 
county  of  Washington.  He  was  a  strong  anti- 
slavery  man,  and  served  as  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  first  repjublican  convention  ever  held  in 
Washington  county.  In  1856  he  was  appointed 
county  .judge  of  Washington  county  and  in  1860 
was  a  delegate  to  the  national  republican  conven- 
tion in  Chicago,  that  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln 
for  president.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  a  district  that 
had  heretofore  gone  Democratic,  by  a  large  ma- 
joritv',    and   was   made   chairman   of   the   judiciary 


was  later  a  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar 
in  1783,  and  settled  in  practice  in  Easton,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  state,  in  1780.  Pie  had 
already  had  cases  up  there  even  while  he  was  a 
student  and  he  soon  became  so  prominent  that  he 
was  chosen  to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1789-90,  in  which  his  old  preceptor  led  the 
convention  in  making  a  constitution  in  harmony 
with  the  national  one.  Mr.  Sitgreaves  had  also 
been  a  menilier  of  the  Pennsylvania  convention  of 
1787  which  had  ratified  the  new  constitution  of 
the  United  States  two  years  before.  This  record 
as  a  Federalist  led  to  his  election  to  the  fourth 
national  congress  in  1794,  when  he  so  distinguished 
himself  in  his  defense  of  President  Washington 's 
course  on  the  Jay  treaty  with  Great  Britain  that 
he   was    returned    to    the    fifth    Congress    in    1796. 


committee  at  the  special  sessions  called  in  1861  to    During    the   following   year   he   also    distinguished 


consider  war  measures.  In  1868  he  was  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  congress  in  the  fourth  con- 
gressional district,  and  was  also  one  of  the  presi- 
dential electors,  and  in  1872  was  delegate  to  the 
republican   national   convention   that   renominated 


himself  by  leading  the  impeachment  proceedings 
against  Sen.  William  Blount  of  Tennessee  for  trea- 
son. During  1797,  also.  President  Washington  ap- 
pointed him  a  commissioner  on  the  settlement  of 
British    claims    for    $25,000,000,    during    the    long 


XJ.    S.    Grant    for    president.      .Judge    Frisby    was    drawn  out  complicated  course  of  which  he  was  in 
twice  attorney-general  for  the  state  of  Wisconsin,    England    from    August,    1798,    to    January,    1802. 


discharging  the  duties  of  the  office  with  signal 
ability,  the  strictest  fidelity,  and  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  people.  lie  was  married  in  1854 
to  Frances  E.  Rooker,  of  Burlington,  Wis.,  and  had 
one  son,  Leander  F.  Frisby,  who  became  a  lawyer, 
and  one  daughter,  Alniah  .J.  Frisby,  who  was 
graduated  at  the  Boston  Medical  college,  was 
professor  of  hygiene  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  a  practicing  physician  in  Milwaukee. 
Judge  Frisby  died  at  his  home  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  Apr.   19,   1889. 

SEVIER,  Ambrose  Hundley,  U.  S.  senator, 
was  born  in  Greene  county,  Tenn.,  Nov.  4,  1801, 
of  French  descent,  the  family  name  being  orig- 
inallj'  spelled  Xavier.  His  father  was  a  brother  of 
the  famous  Gen.  John  Sevier  (q.v.)  of  Tennessee. 
He  was  early  thrown  on  his  own  resources  by  the 
death    of   his   father,   and   his  educational   advan- 


Before  his  departure  on  this  errand  Mr.  Sitgreaves 
had  rendered  the  country  another  great  service  in 
1799  as  counsel  for  the  United  States  in  the  prose- 
cution of  .John  Fries  and  other  leaders  of  the 
"Ft-ies  Rebellion,"  as  'it  was  called,  an  out- 
break in  Pennsylvania  after  the  manner  of  the 
"Whiskey  Insurrection"  of  1794.  At  the  close 
of  President  Adams'  administration  he  returned 
to  private  life  and  practice  in  Easton.  He 
drew  the  act  incorporating  Easton  in  1789,  and 
also  tiiat  of  the  Delaware  Bridge  Company.  He 
was  jiresident  of  the  Easton  Bank  from  1815  un- 
til his  death  and  was  active  in  turnpike  companies. 
He  was  a  charter  trustee  of  Lafayette  College,  in 
1826;  and  a  founder  of  the  beautiful  Episcopal 
' '  White  Church ' '  of  that  city  the  same  year.  His 
health  began  to  decline  about  this  time  and  he 
died  in   Easton,  Penn.,  April  4,  1827. 

HAYES,  Walter  Ingalls,  jurist,  was  born  ia 


tages  were  limited.     At   the   age   of   nineteen   he 

removed  to  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  then  newly  Marshall,  Mich.,  Dec.  9,   1841,  son  of  Andrew  L. 

set  off  from  Missouri.     Here  he  studied  law  and  and    Clarissa   Selden    (Hart)    Hayes.      Beginning 

was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1822  and  acquired  a  with  his  grandfather,  his  direct  paternal  ancestors 
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for  four  generations  were  named  William  Hayes, 
and  in  the  sixth  veneration  was  John  Hayes  who 
emigrated  from  Scotland  and  settled  in  Dover, 
N.  H.  After  attending  a  private  school  in  his 
native  town,  he  began  to  study  law  in  the  office 
of  Hughes  &  Wooley,  in  Marshall;  was  graduated 
at  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1S63,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  same 
year.  He  practiced  in  partnership  with  his  pre- 
ceptors for  two  years  and  in  1866  became  asso- 
ciated with  Gen.  Nathaniel  B.  Baker,  adjutant 
general  of  Iowa,  in  Clinton,  la.,  the  firm  name 
being  Baker  &  Hayes.  In  1868  that  partnership 
was  also  discontinued  and  he  practiced  alone  ex- 
cept in  1872-7.5  when  he  was  associated  with 
George  B.  Young,  then  circuit  judge.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Carpenter 
to  complete  an  unexpired  term  as  district  judge, 
and  two  months  later,  although  a  Democrat,  was 
elected  to  the  same  position  without  opposition. 
He  served  twelve  years  as  district  .fudge.  He 
had  been  U.  S.  commissioner  for  the  Eastern  dis- 
trict of  Michigan  from  1864  until  he  left  the 
state,  and  was  city  attorney  of  his  native  city 
in  186.5.  He  was  U.  S.  commissioner  for  Iowa 
from  1867  until  appointed  district  judge  and  city 
attorney  of  Clinton  during  1869-71.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  various  democratic  state  and  national 
conventions  from  1864  until  his  death.  He  waS 
a  member  of  the  50th,  51st,  52nd  and  53rd  con- 
gresses, being  defeated  for  the  54th,  and  in  1897 
was  elected  to  the  Iowa  state  legislature  for  the 
special  session  for  revising  the  code,  serving  on 
the  committees  of  revision  and  publication.  After 
leaving  the  bench  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
his  nephew,  Andrew  Livingston  Schuyler,  in  1888, 
and  the  firm  of  Hayes  &  Schuyler  included  among 
its  clients  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railroad  Co.,  and  the  Clinton  National  Bank. 
His  jjolitical  friends  gave  him  the  sobriquet  of 
the  "Little  Giant"  because  of  well-known  char- 
acteristics of  pluck  and  indejjendenee.  He  was 
an  able,  fearless,  and  upright  judge,  a  loyal  repre- 
sentative of  the  peofde,  and  a  brilliant,  aggressive 
and  sueces,5ful  practitioner.  Judge  Hayes  was 
married  at  Clinton,  la.,  June  28,  1865,  to  Prances, 
daughter  of  William  P.  Coan,  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Clinton  National  Bank.  He  died  at 
Marshall,   Mich.,   Mar.   14,   1901. 

BLANCHARD,  James  Armstrong',  jurist, 
was  born  in  Henderson,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug. 
16,  1845,  son  of  Philipi  and  Catharine  (Drum- 
mond)  Blanchard,  of  Huguenot  descent.  His 
father  was  an  English  soldier  who  went  to  Canada 
with  the  British  troops  during  the  war  of  1812 
and  later  settled  in  Jefferson  county.  New  York. 
When  he  was  nine  years  old  young  Blanchard  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  a  farm  in  Pond  du 
Lac  county,  Wis.  In  1864,  while  ptrei^aring  for 
college,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  company  I,  2d 
Wis.  Cavalry  Volunteers,  with  which  he  served 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  graduated 
at  Eipion  College  in  1871,  and  at  Columbia  College 
Law  School  in  1873,  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  the  latter  year.  He  soon  acquired  a  successful 
practice  and  won  a  place  for  himself  among  the 
members  of  the  New  York  bar.  In  1881  he  be- 
came the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Blanchard, 
Gay  &  Phelps,  which  continued  for  fifteen  years 
and  thereafter  he  practiced  alone  until  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  bench  of  the  court  of  general 
sessions  by  Gov.  Eoosevelt  in  1899.  He  was  one 
of  the  committee  that  organized  the  Eepublican 
National  League,  and  was  its  vice-president  for 
the  state  of  New  York  in  1888-89.     He  was  also 


prominent  in  local  and  state  politics,  and  al- 
tliough  frequently  urged  to  do  so,  uniformly  de- 
clined to  hold  any  political  office  outside  of  the 
judiciary.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Thirty  which  reorganized  the  Republican  party 
in  New  York,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Seventy  which  brought  about  the  election  of  a 
reform  mayor  in  1894.  After  serving  for  0B« 
year  on  the  bench  of  the  court  of  general  sessions, 
he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Roosevelt  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state  of  New  York  in  1900  and  was 
elected  to  the  same  position  in  November,  1901, 
for  a  term  of  fourteen  years.  Judge  Blanchard 
was  a  member  of  the  Bar  Association,  of 
Lafayette  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  Kane  Lodge  P.  &  A.  M., 
the  Union  League  and  Republican  clubs,  having 
been  a  president  of  the  last.  He  was  married. 
May  5,  1881,  to  Sallie,  daughter  of  Thomas  Med- 
bery  of  Massachusetts,  and  had  one  son,  Med- 
bery  Blanchard,  a  lawyer  of  New  York.  lie  died 
in  New  York  city,  July   9,  1916. 

SCOTT,  John  Morin,  congressman  and  soldier, 
was  born  in  New  York  city  in  1730,  the  only  child 
of  .John  and  Marian  (Morin)  Scott.  His  grand- 
father was  the  third  son  of  Sir  John  Scott  of  An- 
crum,  Roxbury  county,  Scotland,  who  settled  in 
New  York  about  1700.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  with  the  class  of  1746,  and  shortly  after 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York.  As  a 
lawyer  Scott  was  eminently  successful,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  John  Adams  as  being  one  of  the  leaders 


of  the  bar  in  1775.  At  that  time  he  lived  in  a 
country  seat,  three  miles  out  of  town,  or  near  the 
corner  of  Thirty-third  street  and  Ninth  avenue. 
He  took  an  active  part  against  parliamentary  in- 
terference, and  "  as  a  powerful  public  speaker  in 
favor  of  the  Colonial  cause,  might  be  called  the 
Samuel  Adams  or  James  Otis  of  New  York."  In 
1775-76  he  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  com- 
mittee and  congress,  was  one  of  the  framers  of 
the  first  state  constitution  and  became  one  of  the 
first  and  warmest  of  the  ' '  Sons  of  Liberty. ' '  On 
June  9,  1776,  he  was  commissioned  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  a  New  York  state  brigade,  with  which  he 
was  stationed  in  New  York  vmtil  the  battle  of 
Long  Island.  His  brigade  was  caught  in  a  forced 
retreat  from  the  city  on  Sept.  15,  after  which  it 
moved  with  the  army  to  Harlem  Heights  and 
White  Plains.  When  Gen.  Washington  marched 
into  New  Jersey,  Gen.  Scott  took  post  under 
Heath  near  Peekskill  on  the  Hudson  river,  and 
there  remained  until  his  commission  expired,  on 
Mar.  1,  1777.  He  retired  from  the  service,  and 
became  secretary  of  state  on  Mar.  13,  1778,  in 
which  office  he  was  succeeded  two  years  later  by 
his  son,  Lewis  A.  Scott.  In  1780  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Continental  congress,  serving 
three  terms,  and  he  was  also  a  member  of  the 
state  senate,  and  of  the  New  York  Cincinnati  So- 
ciety. During  the  war  he  lived  at  Hurley,  near 
Kingston,  and  upon  the  evacuation  of  New  York 
by  the  British  he  returned  to  his  native  city.  He 
died  there  Sept.   14,  1784. 
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MACOMB,  Alexander,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Apr.  8,  irH'i.  His  father,  Alexander 
Macomb  (Ijoru  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  July  27, 1748,  and 
died  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  in  1832),  came  to  the 
United  Stales  when  very  young  and  engaged  in  the 
fur  trade  with  John  .laciili  Astor  and  E lias  Kane. 
Later  lie  settled  in  New  York  city  and  became  a 
ship  owner  and  a  large  landed  proprietor,  owning 
extensive  tiacts  of  land  in  North 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  Geor- 
gia. In  17!)1  he  purchased  from 
the  state  of  New  York  3,600,000 
acres  of  land  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence river,  iTicluding  such  of 
the  Tliou.saiid  Islands  as  l)e- 
longed  to  New  York.  The 
jrounger  Alexander,  after  re- 
ceiving a  common-school  edu- 
cation, in  1790  entered  the  U.  S. 
army  as  a  coinet  of  cavalry  and 
was  promoted  to  be  captain  in 
18l)."i  and  major  in  1808.  When 
the  war  of  1812  opened,  he 
was  lieutenant  colonel  of  en- 
gineers and  adjutant-general  of 
llie  .■iiiny.  At  his  own  request 
he  was  made  colonel  of  the  3d 
iirlillerv,  and  in  1813  fought 
gallantly  at  Niagar.-i  and  Fort  George.  He  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  1814  and 
assigned  to  the  (.'ommand  of  tlie  northern  frontier. 
At  Plattsbnrg,  N.  Y.,  on  Sejit.  11,  1814,  he  met  and, 
althougli  the  odds  were  sli-ongly  against  him,  de- 
feated the  Bi'itish  forces  under  Sir  Geo.  Provost, 
driving  them  back  into  Canada..  For  this  signal 
victory  he  was  made  major-general,  while  congress 
gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks  and  ordered  a  gold  niedal 
struck  in  his  honor.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  re- 
turned to  service  in  the  engineer  corps,  and  in  1828 
succeeded  Gen.  Jacob  Brown  as  geueral-in-chief  of 
the  army.  His  last  active  service  wa.s  performed  in 
the  campaign  against  the  Seminole  Indians  in  1835. 
Gen  Macomb  was  the  author  of:  "A  Treatise  on 
Martial  Law  and  C'ourls  Martial  in  the  United 
States"  (1809):  "A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of 
Courts  JIartial"  (1840):  and  he  also  edited  Samuel 
Cooper's  "  Tactics  ami  Rciiulations  for  the  Militia" 
(1836).  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  June  25, 
1841.  His  remains  rest  in  the  congressional  ceme- 
tery at  Washinglon.  (See  also  "  IMemoii'i)!  Alexan- 
der ^Jlacomb,"  bv  Geo.  H.  Kichards,  New  York, 
1833. ) 

MACOMB,  William  Henry,  nav.al  ollicer,  was 
born  in  Detroit,  3Iich.,  June  10,  181H,  the  son  of 
Gen.  Alex.  Macomb.  He  was  appointed  a  mid- 
shipman in  the  U.  S.  navy  in  1834  and  by  suc- 
ces.sive  promotions,  reached  the  rank  of  commo- 
dore in  1870.  From  1850  until  1858  he  eominand- 
ed  the  Portsmouth  of  the  East  India  si(uadron, 
and  in  November,  1856,  aided  in  the  capluie  of  the 
barrier  forts.  Canton  river,  (4iina.  He  took  ])art  in 
the  Paraguay  expedition  c^f  1859,  and  in  1802  and 
1863  commanded  the  steamer  Genesee,  of  the  block- 
ading squadron.  He  participated  in  the  attempted 
pas.sage  of  Port  Hudson,  on  March  14,  1803,  and 
during  the  following  three  nn)nths  in  frequent  en- 
gagements with  the  Confederate  batteiies  along  the 
Mississippi  river.  In  1864  and  1865  he  (.:(anmandcd 
the  steamer  Shamrock  of  the  North  America  block- 
ading .squadron,  and  led  the  naval  lorce  that  liom- 
barded  and  captured  Plymouth,  N.  C,  on  (.)ct.  30, 
1804.  Later  he  acconq.)anied  the  naval  cxjjedition 
up  the  Roanoke  river.  North  Car(jlina.  In  1869  he 
was  commander  of  the  Plynmuth  of  the  Eiinii)can 
sq\iadron.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged 
as  inspcctoi-  of  lighthouses.  He  died  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Aug.  12,  1872. 
11—16 


HAYS,  John  C. ,  Indian  fighter,  was  born  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  went  to  Texas  in  1837,  local ing  in  San 
Antonio.  Pie  did  much  surveying  on  the;  fi'ontier, 
and  commanded  in  sc(jres  of  engagements  against 
the  Indians,  rapidly  achieving  fame  as  an  "Indian 
fighter."  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Salado,  as  cap- 
tain of  the  advance  conqjany  against  Gen.  Woll  and 
1,400  Mexicans,  Sept.  18,  1843,  and  while  in  pursuit 
of  them  had  a  perilous  engagement  on  the  22d.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  commanded  the  ad- 
vance company  of  the  Somervell  expedition  against 
Mexico,  and  in  1844,  at  the  head  of  sixteen  dar- 
ing men,  had  a  desperate  and  bloody  hand-to-hand 
fight  with  seventy  Comanches,  who  stiOibornly 
fought  until  many  of  their  number  fell.  Hays  le- 
ceived  several  serious  wounds,  but  won  the  field. 
He  commanded  a  regiment  under  Gen.  Taylor  in 
1846,  and  won  a  national  fame  by  his  storming  of 
Independence  Hill  and  the  bishop's  palace  at  3Ion- 
terc}'.  Under  Gen.  Scott,  on  the  march  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  he  greatly  increased  his 
reputation  as  a  wdse  and  dauntless  officer.  He  went 
to  California  in  1849,  was  elected  the  first  sheriff  of 
San  Francisco,  and  was  afterward  for  a  number  of 
years  surveyor-general  of  the  United  States  for  Cali- 
fornia.    He  died  about  1861. 

CHILTON,  Horace,  .senator,  was  born  in  Smith 
county,  Tex.,  Dec.  29,  1853.  His  father  was  Geo. 
W.  Chilton,  and  his  molher  Ella  Goodman,  both  of 
Alabama.  He  was  reared  in  Tyler,  Tex.,  wheie  he 
has  since  resided,  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
that  town  under  the  tutorship  of  Thos.  Smith  and 
John  T.  Hand,  and  attended  the 
Lynnland  Institute  in  Harden  coun- 
ty, Ky. ,  one  session.  At  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  was  imder  the 
necessity  of  earning  his  own  liveli- 
hood, and  also  that  of  his  mother 
and  sister.  He  left  college  in  the 
midst  of  his  educational  course,  to 
obtain  work.  He  entered  a  print- 
ing office,  where  he  worked  fen-  a 
year,  acquiring  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  printing  trade,  all  the 
while  pursuing  his  studies  at  night, 
the  only  time  he  could  call  his 
own.  He  labored  in  this  calling 
in  various  towns  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  and  finally  started  a 
small  newspaper  in  Tyler,  run- 
ning this  journal  until  he  saved 
money  enough  to  sustain  himself 
while'  studying  law.  He  was  married  in  1877  to 
]\[ary  W.  l-irinnan.  and  tln-y  have  now  five  chil- 
dren. He  was  appoiiili.'il  assistant  attorney-general 
of  the  state  by  Gov.  Kobeits  in  1881  without  solicit- 
ation, and  after  discharging  the  duties  of  that  otfice, 
he  returned  to  a  successful  |)r:ietiee.  In  18S8  he 
was  elected  a  dclegatc-al-l:n-ge  tcj  the  nationid  demo- 
cratic convention  at  St.  Louis.  In  1891  he  was  ap- 
pointed U.  S.  senator  as  a  democrat,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy created  by  the  resignation  of  John  H.  Reagan, 
and  took  his  seat  Dec,  7.  1891.  Senator  Chilton  is  a 
finished  speaker,  and  what  he  says  is  charaeleri/.ed 
by  sense,  directness,  and  siinjilieity.  One  of  his  first 
acts  after  his  appointment  was  to  make  an  adilress  to 
his  fellow-townsmen  in  wdiich  he  c.ame  out  strongly 
against  the  sub-ti'easury  idea,  which  possesseil  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  men  in  Texas.  A  few  .senlences 
of  this  speech  are  worth  quoting:  "Concerning  this 
scheme  my  own  duty  is  plain.  The  conslilutiou  of 
my  coimtry  is  against  it.  The  iJatform  of  the  ilem- 
ocratic  party  is  againsi  it.  Econiany,  business  judg- 
ment, good  old  corn-field  conunon  sense,  the  exi)eri- 
ence  of  the  past,  the  hoiM'S  of  the  lutun-,  the  unan- 
imous warnings  of  our  great  .statesmen,  all  stand  in 
its  way." 
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ROBINSON,  Edward,  lexicdgiaplier  ami  ex- 
ploivr.  \v:is  lioru  lu-ar  Suulhiiiulou,  Ilai'tt'oril  Co., 
C'luiii.,  Apr.  Itl,  17H4.  He  iiasseil  t'rdin  farm  lalioi'.s 
til  .schii.i)  ti'acliing;;  was  graduated  from  Hainillim 
t'uUe^'t'  ill  lyiO;  was  tutor  tlicre  (after  a  year's  reail- 
ing  of  law,  181T-1S),  and  married,  in  Sei)tembei-, 
1818,  the  daugliter  of  S.  Kirklaud,  the  missiouary; 
she  died  in  18ii).  The  next  three  j'ears  were  spent 
in  fanning  and  private  study.  At  And<iver(  1831-28) 
be  publiNhed  Ids  edition  of  pan  of  the  Iliad,  carried 
on  his  Hehicw  sludies,  and  had  niudi  tei  (hi  with 
Prof.  ^'\[oses  Stuart,  under  whom  he  was  instructor 
hi  Hebrew  in  the  seminary  (1823-3()),  and  whom  he 
helped  in  preparing  a  second  edition  (1823)  of  his 
Hebrew  grammar,  and  in  translating  G.  1>.  Winer's 
"(jrammarof  the  Xew  Testament  Greek  "  (182.")). 
In  this  ye;ir  apjieared  liis"Xew  Testament  Lex- 
iciai,"  translated  from  C.  A.  Wahl's  "Clavis  Philo- 
logica."  Tlie  next  four  years  were  spent  in  foreign 
tra\"el  and  in  study  at  Gollingeu,  Halle  and  Berlin, 
where  lie  met  Tholnck,  Keander,  and  olliers  of  the 
most  learned  tlieologians  of  Germany.  In  1828  he 
married  Tlaavse  voii  Jakob.  Return'ing  in  18:J0,  he 
became  librarian  and  ]u-oh'ssor  extraordinary  of  fjib- 
lical  IKeratui'c  at  Andover  ;  this  post  he  hidd  until 
WSS.  He  founded,  in  18:!1,  and  conducted  for  a 
few  years,  the  "  Bililical  Repository,"  which  was 
united  wilh  (he  ■' Bililiotlieca  Sacra"  in  18ol.  He 
now  re\'iseil  Taylor's  veision  of  C'al- 
met's  "  Dielionary  of  the  Bible" 
( 1832),  and  ]iut  forth,  in  1833,  a  sim- 
ilar work  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  a 
translation  of  P.  Buttman's  "Greek 
Gi'auimar;"  fmlli  of  these  have  been 
widely  used.  While  in  lioslon  (1833- 
37)  lie  revised  Xewconie's  Greek 
Harmony  of  tlie  Gospels  (1834), 
translated  Gcsenius's  "Hebrew  Lex- 
icon" (183li),  and  completed  his  own 
"  Greek  and  Euglisli  Lexicon  of  the 
New  Teslament"  (183(1),  The  last 
t\so  were  works  of  the  liigliest  ini- 
]ioi1ance  (o  Bible  si  iidenls^"  and  tile 
year  of  their  appearance  was  an 
eivi  in  the  Idstory  of  religious  schol- 
arship; llie  former  was  revi.sed  in 
r  in  18.-1(1.  In  1837  lie  was  made 
professor  of  Biblical  lileraliire  in  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  New  Yoik,  but  did  not  enler  on 
the  duties  of'tlie  post  for  I liree  3'ears.  In  1837-38 
he  was  in  the  Holy  Land  and  Syria  willi  Eli  Smith, 
I).  D.,  conduc»ing  explia'.ations.  and  for  llie  next  two 
years  in  Berlin,  preparing  his  "Biblical  Itesearches 
in  Palestine,  ^Alt.  Sinai,  and  Araliiii  Petrea,"  which 
aiipe.'ired  in  three  vols.  (1.841)  at  London,  Boston, 
and  in  Gei-ni:in  at  Halle.  This  work  in.ade  him 
fauioiis;  I)(.|in  Slanley  .said  he  was  "llie  lirsl  person 
wlio  ever  saw  Palestine  willi  his  e^-es  open  to  what 
he  ought  to  see."  In  1842  the  Koyal  Geographical 
Society  of  London  gave  him  the  liatron's  ^old  medal, 
and  Halle  (he  degree  of  I).  1).,  which  be  liad  received 
from  Tliirtmouth  in  1831;  that  of  LL.D.  came  from 
Yale  in  1844.  His  "Harmonv  of  the  Gosp(ds,"in 
Greek  and  English,  appeared  'in  184.')-4(i;  the  latter 
was  reiirinled  in  London,  .-ind  Iranslated  into  Fi'eiuli 
in  bs.-d  ;  both  were  revised  bv  M.  B.  Kidille 
Is.^.VsC, 
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He  was  a;iain  in  the  East  in  18.52,  tind  ]iut 
l^.-il'i,  "Later  P.iblical  Researidtes;"  the 
if  this  volume  were  included  in  .a  thinl 
the  I'ornier  work  (18(;7).  He  had  in  view 
arger  task,  to  wliieh  what  he  had  done  in 
•liould  be  merely  introdiictorv;  but  he  ..ic- 
'  Pliysieal  Geogra|i|]y 
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lime  presideni;  but  his  chief  .services  were  rendered 
b\' his  books,  and  pre-eminently  by  his  "  Researches," 
As  an  explorer  of  Bilile  lands  he  had  few  iirecedents 
ami  no  rivals;  as  a  Biblical  scholar  he  was  surpassed  by 
no  American  of  his  time.  Ilis  eyesight  ftiiled  during 
his  last  year,  and  he  sought  relief  in  Europe,  liut  in 
vain.  His  "Life,  Writings  and  Character, "  by  his 
colleagues,  Drs.  R.  1).  Iliichcodv  and  H.  B.  Smith, 
ajipearcd  in  18(i3.  He  died  in  New  "i  ork  .bin.  27, 
18(13. 

ROBINSON,  Mrs.  Edward  (Therese  Albertina 
Loui.se  von  .J.akob),  authoress,  was  born  at  Iltdle, 
German)^,  .Ian.  2(i,  1797.  Her  father  was  Dr.  Lnd- 
wig  von  Jakoli,  professor  of  fiolilical  economy  in 
the  University  of  that  place.  In  180G,  afler  ils  sii])- 
jiression,  he  removed  to  Crakow,  in  southern  Kus- 
siii,  where  he  had  been  appointed  professor,  and 
afterward  to  St,  Petersburg,  as  a  member  of  the 
convention  for  revising  the  laws  of  the  Ru.ssian  em- 
jiire.  His  ihiiighter,  who  was,  even  then,  an  earnest 
student,  made  herself  extensively  acquainted  with 
(lie  Russo-Sl.avie  langu.age  and  literature.  In  1810 
she  returned  with  her  father  lo  Halle,  where  she 
le;ii'ue(l  Latin.  She  published  a  number  of  talcs, 
several  of  which  were  i.ssned,  in  182.">,  in  a  volume 
entitled  "P.syche."  These  and  her  later  works  were 
]iulilished  under  the  uoin-de -plume  of  "Talvi,"  an 
anagram  of  the  initials  of  her  name;  but  before  thi.g 
had  a|i|)eared  from  her  pen  German  trtinslalions  of 
Scott's  "  Old  Mortality  "  and  "Black  Dwaif,"  under 
the  pseudonym  "  Ernst  Berthold."  "  Servian  Songs" 
(2  vols.),  a  German  transLation  of  the  nanarkable 
]io]iular  songs  in  the  Servian  language  by  Stephauo- 
witcli,  was  issiK'd  at  Halle  in  183(3,  and  a  new  edi- 
tion of  it,  revised  and  enlarged,  in  IS.W  at  Leipzig. 
She  was  married  to  Prof.  Edward  Kobin.sou,  who 
w.as  then  a  student  at  Halle,  (jualifying'  himself  for 
the  chair  of  sacred  literature  at  Andover  (Mass. )  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  in  1830  came  with  him  to 
this  counlry.  Becoming  interested  in  the  study  of 
the  languagesof  the  North  American  Indians,  .she 
pitblished,  in  1834,  at  Leipzig,  Germany,  in  German, 
a  translation  of  Mr.  .lohn  Pickering's  (q.  v.)  notable 
aiiide  on  "The  Indian  Ijiinguages. "  During  the 
same  year  slii;  |irepared  for  the  "Biblical  Reposi- 
tory," wliidi  her  husliand  edited,  a  .seritts  of  articles 
on  "The  Slavic;  Languages  and  Lileralure,"  which 
were  printed  in  a  volume  in  18.-|().  "Po])ular 
Songs  of  (he  Nations  of  the  Teuionic  Race  "  ap- 
]ieaied  in  1838,  ill  German,  and  in  1840  a  small  vol- 
ume against  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  of  Os.sian. 
In  1847  she  |iublished  in  German,  at  Leipzig,  a 
"  History  of  the  Coloniziition  of  New  Eiighind,"  of 
which  a  ^■cry  ihl'ective  translation  into  English,  by 
"William  Ilazlitt,  Jr.,  was  ]iriiiled  in  London,  Eng- 
land, in  18.T1.  "  Ileloise;  or.  The  Uurevealed  Si'cret," 
"Life's  Discipline,"  and  the  "Exiles,"  followed, 
.and  were  published  in  German  and  in  English  in 
Lei|izi'i:  and  in  New  York.  "The  Exiles"  presents 
a  ]iicturi*  of  some'  of  the  ]ire\'.alent  inlluences  and 
lypes  of  civilization  visible  in  Ihe  .seltlement  of 
America.  Mrs.  Robinson  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  women  of  her  age,  and  justihed  the  di.sceru- 
inent  of  (Joel  lie,  who  introducci'l  her  to  the  republic 

of   letters  .'IS   (the  comp.liment,  it  has  been  said, 

is  rather  at  the  ex|i(aise  of  her  sex),  "who  had  Ihe 
heart  of  a  woman  but  the  brain  of  ii  man."  Afler 
(lie  dealh  of  her  husband  ^Mrs.  Robinson  resided 
at  Hamburg,  t4ermauy,  whei-c  her  son  Edward 
was  American  consul.  Her  last  work  was  published 
posthumously  in  the  United  States,  being  "Fifteen 
^'ears,  a  Picture  from  the  Last  Century"  (N.  Y., 
1H7(I).  A  collection  of  her  tales,  with  a'  biography 
by  her  daughter,  was  tilso  published  in  Iwo  volumes 
at  Leipzig,  Germany,  in  1874,  and  tittracted  much 
attention.  She  died  at  Hamburg,  Gerinuny,  April 
13.  18tJ9. 
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TODD,  Edward,  manufacturer,  was  born  in  Ply- 
mouth, Conn.,  Se)it.  26,  1S26.  He  was  a  descendant 
of  Christopher  Todd,  who  emigrated  from  York- 
shire, England,  with  Eaton  and  Davenport,  and 
became  one  of  the  original  proprietors  in  the  New 
Haven  colony.  After  an  academic  education  lie 
spent  two  years  in  the  employ  of  a  dry-goods 
firm  in  Hartford,  Comi.  He  engaged  in  a  mer- 
cantile business  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  until  1S4S, 
when  he  became  connected  with  the  gold-pen  manu- 
facturing firm  of  Bard  Bros,  of  New  York  city. 
Having  learned  all  the  details  of  the  business  he 
was  admitted  to  the  firm  in  18.51,  the  name  being 
changed  to  Smith  &  Todd,  which  was  later  Mabie, 
Todd  &  Co.  He  retired  from  active  business  in 
1868,  spending  a  year  with  his  family  in  Europe, 
and  upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  1869 
became  associated  with  the  firm  of  Newton,  Kurtz 
&  Co.,  gold  pen  manufacturers,  which  was  con- 
tinued as  a  co-iiartuership  under  the  firm  name 
of  Edward  Todd  &  Co.,  his  partner  being  Joseph 
Monaghan.  Mr.  Todd's  son,  Edward,  .Jr.,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  firm  in  1S78,  and  after  his  death 
the  company  was  incorporated,  retaining  the  old 
name  of  Edward  Todd  &  Co.  Mr.  Todd  was  mar- 
ried Jan.  29,  1853,  to  Lydia  Alden,  daughter  of 
Jabez  Wight  Giddings,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  was 
survived  by  four  children:  Charlotte  Lydia,  who 
married  R.  E.  Cornell;  Edward,  Jr.;  Ambrose 
Giddings  and  Jennie  Alden,  who  married  George 
B.  Seely.  He  died  in  New  York  city  in  January, 
1S9S.      (Portrait  opjiosite  page  24-1.) 

ROBINSON,  Jolin,  pastor  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Leyden,  was  born  about  1.575,  probably  at  or  near 
Gainsborough,  Lincolnshire,  or  Scrooby,  Notting- 
hamshire, Eng.  He  was  admitted  to  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  in  1592,  gained  a  fel- 
lowship there  in  1599,  and  had  a  benefice  at  or 
near  Norwich  aliout  1600-4,  but  imbibed  Puritan 
opinions,  was  suspended  by  his  bishop,  withdrew 
from  the  Establisheil  church,  joined  a  company  of 
Separatists  at  Gainsborough,  and  became  pastor 
of  a  congregation  at  Scrooby.  To  escape  the 
troubles  which  beset  them  at  home,  this  flock 
emigrated  to  Holland  in  two  parties,  he  going 
with  the  second  in  1608;  the  next  year  they  set- 
tled at  Leyden,  having  first  gained  permission 
from  the  authorities.  In  16li  they  bought  a 
building  in  which  to  hold  their  meetings,  and  in 
this  Robinson  and  others  dwelt.  He  disputed  with 
Episcopius,  upholding  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism 
against  the  other 's  Arminianism,  and  was  made 
a^member  of  the  University  of  Leyden  in  1615. 
In  later  years  the  severity  of  his  opinions  was  so 
far  mitigated  as  to  allow  that  it  might  be  lawful 
to  commune  with  an  imperfect  church  which  one 
had  left  for  conscience  sake.  He  entered  with 
zeal  into  the  scheme  of  emigration  to  the  New 
World,  first  broached  in  1617,  and  when  Brewster  's 
party  sailed  in  1620,  he  intended  to  follow  soon 
with  the  remainder,  but  delays  came,  and  he  died 
at  Leyden  five  years  later.  Though  never  in  Amer- 
ica he  enters  into  its  history  through  his  deep 
influence  on  the  first  settlers  of  New  England. 
He  published  many  sermons  and  tracts,  "A  Jus- 
tification of  Separation"  (1609),  being  one  of 
the  earliest-  two  more  appeared  after  his  death: 
"On  the  Lawfulness  of  Hearing  of  the  Ministers 
in  the  Church  of  England"  (16.14),  and  "A 
Brief  Catechism  concerning  Church  Government" 
(1642).  His  works  were  collected  in  three  vol- 
umes with  a  memoir  by  R.  Ashton  (1851).  _  Per- 
haps the  most  memorable  passage  in  them  is  the 
expression  of  his  belief  that  "the  Lord  hath  yet 
more  light  to  break  forth  from  his  Word."     See 


also  Dr.  H.  M.  Dexter 's  "Congregationalism  of 
the  Last  300  Years"  (1S80).  "Two  of  his  sons 
came  to  America,  and  had  descendants.  He  died 
Mar.  3,  1625. 

TWIGGS,  Hansford  Dade  Duncan,  lawyer, 
was  born  in  Barnwell  county,  S.  C,  March  25, 
1839,  son  of  George  W.  L.  and  Harriet  E.  (Dun- 
can) Twiggs.  His  father  was  one  of  the  largest 
planters  in  eastern  Georgia.  \''oung  Twiggs  was 
graduated  at  the  Georgia  Military  Institute,  and 
subsequently  in  the  law  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  with  distinction.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war,  he  entered  the  Confederate 
army  as  first  lieutenant  of  infantry  in  the  1st 
Georgia  regulars,  which  was  distinguished  for  its 
bravery.  He  was  twice  severely  wounded,  and 
for  his  gallantry  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  Subsequent  to  the  war,  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  he  soon 
took  a  foremost  rank  in  the  profession,  and  in 
1870  was  appointed  judge  of  the  superior  courts 
of  the  middle  judicial  circuit  of  Georgia.  In  1880 
he  was  elected  to  the  assembly  from  Richmond 
county,  and  served  as  speaker  pro  tem  of  the 
house.  The  Georgia  state  convention  subsequently 
elected  him  a  delegate  to  the  democratic  conven- 
tion which  nominated  Grover  Cleveland  for  presi- 
dent. After  retiring  from  the  bench  in  1879,  he 
practiced  law  in  Augusta,  being  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Twiggs  &  Verdery.  His  ex- 
perience on  tlie  bench  trained  his  naturally  judicial 
mind  to  a  ready  apprehension  of  cases,  which, 
combined  with  his  oratorical  powers,  made  him 
irresistible  as  an  advocate  before  a  jury.  As  a 
criminal  lawyer  he  attained  a  great  reputation. 
He  was  a  man  of  engaging  personality,  command- 
ing and  handsome  presence,  and  was  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  powerful  public 
speakers  in  Georgia. 

DATES,  'William  Calvin,  twenty-eighth  gov- 
ernor of  Alabama,  was  born  iu  Pike  (now  Bullock) 
county,  Ala.,  Nov.  30,  1S35,  son  of  William  and 
Sarah  (Sellars)  Gates.  He  was  of  Welsh  descent; 
the  first  of  the  family  in  America  being  three 
brothers,  who  came  over  before  the  revolution. 
Two  of  the  brothers  settled  in  North  Carolina  and 
one  (liis  father's  grandfather)  in  South  Carolina. 
William  C.  Gates  was  brought  up  on  his  father  's 
farm  and  was  educated  at  Lawrenceville  Acad- 
emy, at  Lawrenceville,  Ala.  After  working  as  a 
house-builder  and  painter,  he  determined  to  follow 
the  legal  profession  and  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  Pugh,  Bullock  &  Buford,  of  Eufaula,  Ala. 
Upon  admission  to  the  bar  he  began  his  practice 
at  Abbeville,  Ala.,  at  the  same  time  editing  a 
weekly  Democratic  newspaper.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  he  raised  a  company  for  the 
Confederate  army,  which  became  the  famous  Fif- 
teenth Alabama 'infantry,  in  which  he  served  as 
captain  and  colonel.  He  participated  in  twenty- 
seven  battles  and  lost  his  right  arm  near  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  August,  1864.  His  brave  conduct  at 
Gettysburg,  where  he  commanded  the  extreme  right 
of  Longf  treet  's  corps  in  his  assault  on  Little  Round 
Top,  in  July,  1863,  came  very  near  turning  the 
liattle  into  a  Confederate  victory.  After  the  war 
Col.  Gates  resumed  his  profession  and  soon 
accumulated  a  large  practice.  He  early  became 
interested  in  state  politics.  He  was  a  delegate-at- 
large  to  the  national  Democratic  convention  in 
New  York  in  1868;  served  in  the  Alabama  legis- 
lature in  1870-72,  being  chairman  of  the  ways 
and  means  committee;  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  in  1875,  serving  as  chairman 
of  its  judiciary  committee  and  was  the  unsuccess- 
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fill  candidate  for  the  national  congress  in  1S78, 
l)ut  two  years  later  was  nominated  by  acclamation 
and  elected,  serving  uniuterrniitedly  from  ISSO  to 
1^114.  In  congress  he  gained  the  reputation  of 
being  an  able  constitutional  lawyer  and  a  friend 
of  agriculture  and  education.  He  opposed  the 
alien  ownership  of  land,  advocated  a  limitation 
upon  foreign  immigration,  and  was  the  author  of 
measures  to  these  ends,  as  well  as  for  the  revision 
of  naturalization  laws.  He  was  frank  and  fear- 
less in  his  attitude  on  public  questions,  opposing 
energetically  any  measure  that  was  contrary  to  his 
convictions,  even  adopting  filibustering  tactics  to 
p)rcvent  legislation  which  he  consiilered  to  be 
radically  wrong.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  longest 
filibuster  that  ever  occurred  in  congress,  keeping 
the  house  in  deadlock  for  eight  days,  so  as  to  de- 
feat the  direct  tax-refunding  bill.  He  was  elected 
governor  of  Alabama  in  1894,  and  during  his 
administration  made  marked  improvements  in  the 
finance  of  the  state  and  in  the  convict  system.  In 
1001  he  was  a  delegate-at-large  to  the  constitu- 
tional convention,  being  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  legislative  department.  During  the 
Spanish-American  war  he  volunteered  his  services 
and  was  appointed  brigadier-general  by  Pres. 
ilcKlnley,  but  the  war  closed  before  he  reached 
Cuba  with  his  spdendidly  drilled  and  disciplined 
troops  from  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  the  author  of  ' '  The  Confederate 
War — Lost  Opportunities — the  Fifteenth  Alabama 
Re.gimeat  in  Forty-seven  Battles. ' '  He  was  mar- 
ried Mar.  2Sth,  1SS2,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Wash- 
ington Toney,  of  Eufaula,  Ala.  He  died  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  Sept.  9,  1910. 

GAGE,  Matilda  Joslyn,  reformer,  was  born  at 
Cicero,  N.  Y.,  March  24,  1S26,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Hezekiah  and  Helen  (Leslie)  .Joslyn.  Her  father, 
of  New  England  and  revolutionary  stock,  was  a 
liberal  thinker  and  an  ardent  abolitionist,  whose 
home  was  a  station  of  the  "underground  rail- 
road," as  was  also  her  own  home.  From  her 
mother,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Leslie  family  of 
Scotland,  Mrs.  Gage  inherited  her  taste  for  his- 
toric research.  Her  early  education  was  receiv'^d 
from  her  parents.  She  attended  Clinton  (N.  Y.) 
LiVieral  Institute,  and  the  intellectual  atmosphere 
of  her  home  had  a  decided  influence  on  her  whole 
career.  On  .Jan.  6,  1S4.5,  she  was  mariied  to 
Henry  H.  Gage,  a  merchant  of  Cicero,  making 
their  permanent  home  at  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.  Mrs. 
Gagq  began  her  public  career  as  a  lecturer  at  the 
woman  's  rights  convention  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in 
18.52,  being  the  youngest  .speaker  present,  and  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  henceforth  became  the 
goal  of  her  life.  She  was  a  tireless  worker  and 
pjublic  speaker,  and  contributed  numerous  articles 
to  the  jjress,  being  regarded  as  "one  of  the  most 
logical,  fearless  and  scientific  writers  of  her  day." 
During  1878-81  she  published  and  edited  at  Syra- 
cuse the  "National  Citizen,"  a  pjaper  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  women.  In  1880  slie  was  a  delegate 
from  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
to  the  Kepublican  and  Greenback  conventions  in 
Chicago  and  the  Democratic  convention  in  Cincin- 
nati, 0.  With  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and 
Susan  B.  Anthony  she  was  for  years  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  suffrage  movement,  and  collaborated 
with  them  in  writing  the  "History  of  Woman 
Suffrage,"  (1881-87).  She  was  the  author  of  the 
"  Woman's  Bights  Catechism, "  (ISfiS);  "Woman 
as  Inventor,"  (1870);  "Who  Planned  the  Ten- 
nessee Campaign,"  (1880),  and  "Woman,  Church 
and  State,"  (1893).  Slie  was  president  of  the 
New   York   State   Suff'rage    Association    for    five 


years,  and  president  of  the  National  Woman's 
Suffrage  Association  during  1875-76,  which  was 
one  of  the  affiliating  societies  forming  the  present 
national  suff'rage  association,  in  1890 ;  she  also  held 
the  office  of  second  vice-president,  vice  presideut- 
at-large  and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  original  National  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion. Mrs.  Gage's  views  on  suffrage  and  feminism 
were  considered  too  radical  by  manj'  members  of 
the  .suffrage  association,  and  in  consequence  she 
organized  in  1890  the  Woman's  National  Liberal 
Union,  whose  objects  were:  To  assert  woman's 
natural  right  to  .self-government;  to  show  the 
cause  of  delay  in  the  recognition  of  her  demand; 
to  preserve  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty;  to  arouse  public  opiinion  to  the  danger  of 
a  union  of  church  and  state  through  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  and  to  denounce  the  doe- 
trine  of  woman's  inferiority.  She  served  as  presi- 
dent of  this  union  from  its  inception  until  her 
death.  She  was  the  mother  of  one  son,  T.  Clark- 
son  Gage,  and  three  daughters,  Helen  Leslie,  who 
married  Charles  H.  Gage  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  .Julia 
Louise,  who  married  .James  D.  Carpenter  of  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.,  and  Maud,  who  married  L.  Frank  Baum, 
the  author.  She  died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter 
in  Chicago,  111.,  March  18,  1898. 

CRAWFOKD,  Martin  Jenkins,  jurist,  was 
born  in  Jasper  co.,  Ga.,  Mar.  17,  1820,  son  of 
Major  Hardy  and  Betsy  Roberts  (Jenkins)  Craw- 
ford, of  Virginia  ancestry  on  both  sides.  His 
father  was  a  prominent  planter  of  middle  Georgia. 
He  was  educated  at  Brownwood  Institute,  near 
La  Giange,  Ga.,  and  at  Mercer  University.  He 
then  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839, 
and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Hamilton,  Harris  CO.,  Ga.  The  death  of  his 
father  occurring  a  short  time  after,  he  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  pirofession  temporarily  to 
devote  himself  to  his  large  planting  interests.  At 
the  same  time  he  entered  zealously  into  piublie 
affairs,  and  during  1845-47,  was  a  member  of  the 
Georgia  state  legislature.  In  1849  he  removed  to 
Columbus,  Ga.,  which  was  his  residence  until  his 
death,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Southern  convention 
held  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  May,  1850.  In  1853 
he  formed  a  legal  ]i:irtnership  with  Porter  Ingram, 
which  lasted  for  twenty-five  years,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  H.  V.  Johnson, 
juilge  of  the  suiierior  courts  of  the  Chattahoochee 
circuit.  He  resigned  from  the  bench  in  1855, 
when  he  was  sent  by  the  Democratic  party  to 
congress  holding  his  seat  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war.  Espousing  the  cause  of  the  Con- 
federacy, he  was  a  delegate  to  the  provisional 
Confederate  congress,  held,  at  Montgomery,  Ala., 
] 861-62,  and  was  appointed  by  Jefferson  Davis,  a 
member  of  the  pjeace  commission  of  three,  sent  to 
treat  with  the  government  at  Washington,  the 
other  members  being  John  Forsyth  of  Alabama, 
and  Gov.  Andre  B.  Roman,  of  Louisiana.  The 
mission  being  unsuccessful,  he  raised  the  3rd 
Georgia  volunteer  cavalry,  with  which  he  entered 
the  ('onfederate  army  in  1862,  and  after  a  year's 
service  as  its  colonel,  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Gen.  Howell  Cobb,  with  whom  he 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  now  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Colum- 
bus, Ga.,  and  in  ]875  he  was  again  appointed 
judge  of  the  superior  courts  of  Chattahoochee 
circuit,  being  re-appointed  in  1877  for  a  terra  of 
eight  years.  Gov.  Colquitt  appointed  him  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Georgia  in 
1880,    to    fill    out   the   unexpired    term   of   Judge 
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Logan  E.  Bleckley  (q.v.).  He  was  subsequently 
elected  to  this  post,  and  was  serving  on  the  su- 
preme bench  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a 
man  of  scrupulous  integrity  and  high  ability,  and 
was  a  strong  force  in  the  public  life  of  Georgia. 
He  was  married,  Dec.  29,  1842,  to  Amanda, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Reese,  of  Morgau  county,  Ga., 
and  had  five  children:  Florence,  Clara,  Reese, 
Martin  J.,  and  Tombs  Cr.awford.  He  died  at 
Columbus,   Ga.,   .July   22,    1SS3. 

REED,  John,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.,  Nov.  11,  17.51,  son  of  Solomon  and 
Abigail  (Stoughton)  Eced  ;  grandson  of  Capt.  Wil- 
liam Reed  and  Alice  (Nash)  Reed;  great-grandson 
of  William  Eeade  and  Esther  (Thomjison)  Reade, 
and  great-great-grandson  of  William  Reade,  who 
sailed  from  Gravesend,  England,  in  1635,  and  set- 
tled in  Weymouth,  Mass.,  becoming  a  freeman  of 
the  new  colony.  His  father,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College  in  1739,  was  minister  of  the  Second  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Framingham  during  1746- 
56,  and  of  the  church  at  Titicut,  Mass.,  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  John  Reed  was  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1772.  He  was  prepared  for  the 
ministry  under  his  father 's  instruction,  and  after 
being  licensed  to  preach  was  for  two  years  a  chap- 
lain in  the  I'.  S.  navy.  Having  also  studied  law, 
he  practiced  about  seven  years  and  then  de- 
cided to  follow  his  father's  profession.  He  was 
ordained  Jan.  7,  17S0,  and  installed  as  an  associ- 
ate pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  West 
Bridgewater.  The  senior  pastor.  Rev.  Daniel  Pv?r- 
kins,  died  in  1782,  and  he  i)resided  thereafter  un- 
til his  death.  In  1794  he  was  elected  to  the  nation- 
al congress  as  a  Federalist,  and  took  his  seat  Dec. 
7,  1795,  serving  in  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  congresses, 
when  he  declined  a  re-election  to  the  7th.  He  was 
noted  for  his  opinions  on  ecclesiastical  affairs.  A 
report  of  a  church  council  drawn  up  by  him  was 
adopted  in  substance  as  the  basis  of  an  important 
legal  decision  of  the  Massachusetts  supreme  court, 
ami  in  the  theological  discussions  between  the  Hop- 
kinsians  and  the  Arrainians  at  clerical  gatherings 
in  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he 
championed  the  liberal  doctrine,  taking  the  side  of 
the  Arminians.  He  excelled  as  a  metai'hysician 
and  as  a  polemic,  and  his  views  carried  weight  with 
his  clerical  brethren.  Although  afflicted  with 
blindness  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he 
continued  to  preach  until  a  short  time  before  his 
death.  He  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  George 
Washington  and  John  Adams.  He  was  the  author 
of  "An  Apology  for  the  Rite  of  Infant  Baptism" 
(1806),  and  several  of  his  occasional  sermons 
were  published.  He  was  twice  married,  first,  in 
1780  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Uriah  Sampson  of 
Middleborough,  Mass.,  and  their  chihlren  were: 
John,  Daniel,  Solomon,  Hannah,  Caleb  and  Samp- 
son, and  two  who  died  in  infancy;  his  son  John 
was  also  a  member  of  congress.  His  first  wife 
died  in  1815,  and  he  was  married  in  1822  to  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Phoebe  (Sampson)  Paddock.^  He  died 
in  West  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Feb.  17,  1831. 

EEED  John,  congressman,  was  born  in  West 
Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Sept.  2,  1781,  son  of  Rev. 
John  and  Hannah  ( Sampson)  Reed.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Brown  University  in  1803.  He  spent  two 
years  in  teaching,  being  the  first  preceptor  of 
Plymouth  Academy,  Bridgewater,  and  later  was  a 
tutor  at  Brown.  After  studying  law  under  Wil- 
liam Baylies,  an  eminent  attorney  of  his  native 
town  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  beginning 
practice  at  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  rose  to  a  high  place 
in  his  profession.  He  was  elected  a  representative 
from  his  state  to  the  thirteenth  national  congress, 


taking  his  seat  May  24,  1813.  He  was  re-elected  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  serving  as  a  Federalist 
until  Mar.  3,  1817.  Four  years  later  he  was  sent 
to  congress,  this  time  as  a  Whig,  and  served  from 
Dec.  3,  1821,  until  Mar.  3,  1841,  through  the  seven- 
teenth to  the  twenty-sixth  congresses  inclusive.  He 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  inembcrs  of  both 
houses  by  the  accuracy  of  his  information,  and 
his  impartiality  on  all  important  questions,  and 
exerted  a  powerful  influence,  consequently,  especial- 
ly in  the  settlement  of  questions  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  his  state  were  involved.  At  one  time  in 
the  discussion  of  matters  relating  to  fisheries  he 
found  himself  on  the  side  of  a  lean  minority,  but 
in  a  single  speech  he  revolutionized  the  sentiment 
of  the  House  and  changed  the  vote  from  a  mi- 
nority to  a  triumphant  majority.  Because  of  his 
long  term  in  congress,  he  was  sometimes  humor- 
ously alluded  to  as  "the  life-member."  In  1844 
he  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  of  Massachusetts 
on  the  ticket  headed  by  George  N.  Briggs  and 
was  re-elected  each  term  with  Gov.  Briggs,  serv- 
ing until  1851,  when  he  retired  to  private  life. 
In  1845  Brown  university  conferred  upon  him  tlie 
degree  of  LL.D.  He  was  married  in  1809  to  Olive, 
daughter  of  Abiezer  Alger,  of  West  Bridgewater, 
and  their  children  were:  Sarah,  John,  Martha,  who 
married  James  P.  Joy,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Ed- 
ward Reed.  John  Reed  died  at  West  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  Nov.   25,   1860. 

UPJOHN,  Richard  Michell,  architect,  was 
born  in  Shaftesbury,  Eng.,  March  7,  1S2S,  the  son 
of  Richard  Upjohn  (q.v.),  who  brought  the  child 
to  the  United' States  in  1S29.  The  father  was 
also  an  architect  of  note  and  is  remembered  in 
New  York  as  the  designer  of  Trinity  Church.  He 
was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects.  Richard  M.  Upjohn  was 
prepared  for  college,  but  decided  to  begin  at 
once  the  stiuly  of  architecture,  and  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  entered  his  father 's  olfice,  where  he 
studied  diligently  for  four  years.  In  1850  his 
father  was  oliliged  to  go  abroad  for  his  health, 
and  during  his  absence  the  son  carried  on  all  the 
works  the  older  Upjohn  had  left  in  progress.  In 
1853  the  subject  of  this  sketch  liegan  business  for 
himself,  after  a  sojourn  of  a  year  and  a  half  in 
Europe,  studying  all  the  important  architectural 
works  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent. 
Shortly  after,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his 
father,  but  the  latter  giving  up  something  of  his 
active  life,  left  the  care  of  the  business  to  the 
son,  who  built  during  this  period  the  Madison 
Square  Presbyterian  church,  New  York  city,  and 
in  1859  St.  P'eter 's  church,  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  In 
1858  he  designed  and  constructed  the  Mech.anics' 
Bank  building  on  Wall  Street  which  was  the  first 
structure  built  in  lower  New  York  with  iron  fioor- 
lieams,  having  brick  arches  between.  Another  of  his 
buildings  of  fire-proof  construction  was  the  New- 
ark (N.  J.)  Banking  and  Insurance  Co. 's  bank. 
These,  being  put  uj)  before  the  days  of  elevators, 
were  but  six  stories  high.  In  1861  he  built  the  beau- 
tiful northern  entrance  to  Greenwood  ce^netery  and 
in  1864,  the  Central  Congregational  church  on  the 
back  bay  in  Boston,  which,  with  its  tower  and 
spire,  was  235  feet  high,  and  was  supported  on 
piles.  Other  churches  which  he  planned  and  built, 
at  different  times  are:  St.  Paul's  and  St. 
George's,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  the  Park  church,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  Trinity,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. ;  the 
Presbyterian  church,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  Trinity  church, 
East  New  York,  N.  Y.  He  also  designed  many 
beautiful  residences  throughout  the  country,  and 
several    school-houses,    the    most    noted    of    which 
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were  the  West  JlirMle  District  sfhool,  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  the  Trinity  parish  school,  in  New 
York  city.  His  masterpiece  was  the  capitol  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  perhaj'S  the  most  satisfactory 
capitol  building  in  the  United  States.  It  is  300 
feet  long,  200  feet  wi<le,  built  entirely  of  marble, 
anil  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  eminence  in  a  park 
of  forty  acres.  The  dome  is  i'fiO  feet  high  and 
fifty-six  feet  in  diameter,  is  made  of  stone,  and 
was  the  first  instance  in  the  country  where 
masonry  was  used  in  a  cupola  or  dome  of  such 
size.  The  building  cost  .$2,500,000  and  required 
over  eight  years  to  build;  it  also  had  the  unique 
distinction  among  piublic  buildings  of  having  been 
built  within  the  original  appropriation.  Among 
the  later  buildings  that  he  designed  were  the 
Ilobart  College  Lil.irarv  building  at  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
the  cathedral  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  and  St. 
George 's  church,  Brooklyn.  Many  architects  re- 
ceived their  training  in  his  office,  among  the 
more  prominent  being  Charles  W.  Clinton,  of 
Clinton  &  Russell,  Cyrus  L.  W.  Eidlitz,  of  New 
York,  and  Solon  S.  Bcman,  of  Chicago.  His  ser- 
vices were  in  frequent  demand  as  an  expo't  on 
commissions  when  national,  state  or  civic  archi- 
tectural matters  were  to  be  decided,  among  them 
a  commission  appointed  by  the  New  York  state 
legislature  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  assembly  cham- 
ber of  the  state  capitol  building  at  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  and  for  many  years  he  represented  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  on  the  committee  of 
building  survey  for  examining  unsafe  buildings  in 
New  York  city.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  (president  of  its  New 
York  cliapter),  the  Architectural  League  of  New 
York,  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  He  was 
married  in  1856,  to  Emma  Degen,  daughter  of 
Eev.  James  H.  Tyng  of  New  York,  (who  was  a 
brother  of  Eev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng)  and  had  nine 
children:  Maud  Elizabeth,  Francis  James,  Rich- 
ard Eussell,  Anna  Michell,  Charles  Babcock, 
Emma  Tyng,  Edwin  Parry,  Dudley  Tyng  and 
Hobart  Brown  Upjohn.  He  died  in  Brooklvn,  N. 
Y.,    Mar.    3,    1903.  ' 

BRINKERHOFF,  KoelifE,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Owasco,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  June  28,  1828,  the 
son  of  George  H.  and  Jacomyntie  (Bourier)  Briu- 
kerhoff,  and  a  descendant  of  J  oris  Dericksen 
Brinkerhoff,  who  came  from  Holland  in  1638,  with 
his  wife  Susannah,  and  settled  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
then  New  Netherlands.  Many  of  his  descendants 
are  still  on  Long  Island  and  in  the  western  states. 
At  sixteen  years  of  age  young  Brinkerhoff  was 
teaching  school  in  Owasco  and  at  eighteen  was 
jirincipal  of  a  school  near  Henderson\dllc,  Tenn. 
Ho  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  ollice  of  Hon. 
Jacob  Brinkerhoff  of  Mansfield,  0.,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  lS.j2  and  practiced  law  until  the 
civil  war  Ijroke  out.  During  1855-59  he  was  pro- 
]irictor  and  one  of  the  cilitors  of  the  old  Mans- 
field "Herald."  In  Scptcmlier,  1861,  he  enlisted  as 
first  lieutenant  in  the  64th  Ohio  Vol.  Infantry,  was 
ai'pdinted  regimental  quartermaster,  and  in  Novem- 
ber was  promoted  to  captain  and  assistant  quar- 
termaster. After  the  capture  of  Corinth,  he  went 
home  on  a  sick  leave  and  was  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  Maine  as  chief  quartermaster  for  that 
state.  He  next  was  in  charge  of  train  and  com- 
missary stores  at  I'ittsliurg,  Pa.,  a}id  tlien  went 
to  Washington,  D.  ("'.,  as  piost  quartcrm.astcr  until 
June,  1865,  when  he  became  colonel  and  inspector 
of  tlic  quartermaster's  department.  He  was  re- 
tained   in    the    war    department    until    November, 


1865,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Cincinnati,  0.,  as 
chief  quartermaster  of  the  department.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1866,  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers,  and  tendered  a  commission  in  the 
regular  army,  but  declined  and  was  mustered  out 
in  October,  1866,  after  'five  years  of  service.  Ee- 
turning  to  Mansfield,  0.,  he"  resumed  the  practice 
of  law.  In  1873  he  was  one  of  the  promoters  of 
the  Mansfield  Savings  Bank,  becoming  cashier  in 
1873  and  vice-president  in  1891.  In  1878  he' was 
made  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  charities, 
and  in  1S80  was  elected  president  of  the  Rational 
conference  of  charities  and  corrections.  He  was 
a  member  and  vice-president  of  the  national  prison 
congress.  He  was  president  of  '  the  Park  com- 
mis^ion  of  Mansfield,  and  was  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing there  the  Mansfield  Menmrial  Museum 
and  the  Lyceum  Society,  and  also  in  having  the 
State  Eeformatory  located  at  Mansfield.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  First  Congregational  Church. 
On  Feb.  3,  1852,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Lake, 
daughter  of  Baldwin  Bently  of  Mansfield, 'O.,  and 
liad  two  sons:  Robert  and  Eoeliff ;  and  two  daugh- 
ters: Adelaide  H.  and  Mary  Brinkerhoff.  He  died 
in   ilansfield,   0.,  in   1911. 

BATE,  Henry  Clay,  soldier,  was  Ijorn  at  Bled- 
soe's  Lick,  Tenn.,  July  28,  1839,  son  of  Humphrey 
and  Anne  Franklin  (Meathered)  Bate,  and  grand- 
son of  James  and  Mary  (Spivy)  Bate.  His  father 
was  a  farmer  and  surveyor  of  Tennessee.  The 
son  was  eilucated  at  the  Eural  Academy,  Sumner 
county,  Tenn.  When  the  civil  war  began  he  en- 
listed in  a  company  of  Confederate  cavalry  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  was  elected  lieutenant,  but  soon  after 
resigned,  went  to  ^'irginia,  and  enlisted  in  the 
2d  Tennessee  infantry,  which  was  transferred  to 
tlie  western  army.  At  Cornish,  Miss.,  just  before 
the  Ijattle  of  Shiloh,  he  was  appointed  adjutant 
of  the  1st  Confedei'ate  cavalry,  and  in  a  few 
months  after  was  elected  major  of  his  regiment, 
serving  with  it  in  tlie  western  campaigns  under 
Gens.  Wheeler  and  Forrest  (except  nine  months 
spent  in  prison  at  Johnston's  Island  and  Point 
Lookout),  surrendering  with  his  command  under 
Gen.  Forrest,  at  Gainesville,  Ala.  Maj.  Bate 
fouglit  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Perryville,  Mur- 
f  roesboro  and  many  minor  engagements  during  the 
war.  Eeturning  to  his  home  in  Mississippi,  he 
spent  two  years  in  cotton-raising,  and  after  his 
return  to  his  native  state  was  similarly  occupied, 
Ijut  soon  entered  the  field  of  journalism.  In  1882 
he  became  connected  with  the  editorial  staff  of 
tlie  "Nashville  Daily  World,"  and  by  his  writings 
won  recognition  as  one  of  the  most  forceful  edi- 
toi-s  of  the  state.  When  secretary  of  the  Tennes- 
see bureau  of  agriculture,  statistics,  mines  and 
immigration,  he  assisted  in  organizing  the  Tennes- 
see weather  service,  and  had  charge  of  that  de- 
partment until  his  retirement  from  active  life  in 
1909.  In  politics  he  was  a  life-long  Democrat, 
and  in  religion  was  a  member  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  church.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  Eoyal  Arcli  Masons,  Eoyal 
and  Select  Masons,  Knights  Templar,  Scottish 
Eite,  thirty-second  degree;  was  past  grand  sachem 
of  Eed  Men,  past  cliancellor  of  tlic  Kniglits  of 
Pythias,  and  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Elks.  He 
was  thrice  married:  (1)  Jan.  16,  bs(i6,  to  Eosa- 
belle  Simonton;  (2)  Apr.  28,  1890,  to  Minnie  H. 
Williams;  and  (3)  Mar.  3,  1902,  to  Nellie  B. 
Freeman.  He  was  survived  by  four  children: 
Henry  Clay,  Jr.,  Stanley,  William  B.  and  Julia, 
wife  of  Paul  Hunter,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  Mr. 
B;ite  died  at  his  home  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  2, 
1917. 
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GAIUNGEB,  Jacob  Harold,  U.  S.  senator, 
was  born  at  Cornwall,  Ontario  Canaila,  Mar.  28. 
1837,  son  of  Jacob  and  Catherine   (Cook)   Gallin- 

ger,    grandson    of    George    and    ( ) 

Gallinger,  and  great-grandson  of  Michael  Gallinger 
who  came  to  this  country  from  Germany  in  1654. 
Young  Gallinger  worked  for  three  years  in  a  news- 
paper office  in  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  during  which  he 
studied  under  private  tutors.  He  was  engaged  in 
journalism  in  Ogdensburg  and  Cornwall  until  18.55; 
studied  medicine  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  was  grad- 
uated M.D.,  at  the  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati 
in  1858.  He  practiced  his  profession  in  Cincinnati 
one  year,  spent  another  year  in  study  and  travel, 
and  in  1860  removed  to  Concord,  N.  H.,  where  he 
soon  established  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  New  York  Homoeopathic 
Medical  College  in  1868.  He  was  a  liberal  con- 
tributor to  medical  journals  and  to  the  periodical 
and  newspaper  press.  While  devoting  close  atten- 
tion to  his  profession,  he  found  time  to  take  an 
active  part  in  politics,  aud  was  long  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party  of  his  state.  He 
was  elected  to  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  in 
1872-1873  and  1891,  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
committees  on  insurance  and  on  banks,  and  an  im- 
portant special  committee.  As  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1876,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  advocating  and  securing  the  submission 
of  important  amendments  to  the  state  constitution, 
which  were  ratified  by  the  people.  He  was  state 
senator  during  1878-81,  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  education,  and  for  two  terms  as  pres- 
ident of  the  senate,  and  was  surgeon-general  in 
1879-80,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  on  the 
staff  of  Gov.  Heed.  In  1882  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Republican  state  committee.  He  resigned  iu 
1890,  was  re-elected  in  1898  and  served  until  1908, 
when  he  declined  re-election.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  state  delegation  to  the  Republican  national 
convention  at  Chicago  in  1888,  where  he  seconded 
the  nomination  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  and  served 
his  state  in  the  same  capacity  in  1904  and  1908. 
He  was  elected  to  the  49th  and  50th  congresses, 
and  refused  nomination  to  the  51st  congress.  In 
1891  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  elected  him 
to  the  U.  S.  senate,  and  he  was  re-elected  in  1897, 
1903,  1909  and  1914.  During  a  portion  of  the  62d 
congress  he  was  president  ]iro  tem  of  the  senate, 
and  was  the  Republican  leader  in  that  body.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  merchant  marine  commission 
of  1904-5,  member  of  the  National  Forest  Reserva- 
tion commission,  and  vice-chairman  of  the  national 
waterways  commission.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  senate  committee  on  finance,  collaborating  as 
such  in  the  preparation  of  bills  on  the  subject  of 
the  tariff  His  speeches  on  the  tariff  contained  so 
much  valuable  information  that  millions  of  copies 
were  reprinted  and  distributed  throughout  the 
country  under  the  title  "American  Tariffs  from 
Plymouth  Rock  to  McKinley  and  Dingley",  which 
has  served  as  a  textbook  for  speakers  and  writers 
on  the  tariff.  For  twenty-two  years  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senate  committee  on  the  District  ot 
Columbia,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  beautiftca- 
tion  and  development  of  the  district  and  laboring 
zealously  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  public  school 
system  of  Washington,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
standard  of  the  high  schools  has  been  raised,  pub- 
lic kindergartens  have  been  established,  a  medical 
mspectioa  of  pupils  put  into  effect,  and  a  compul- 
sory educational  law,  a  child  labor  law  and  a  re- 
org-anization  law  enacted,  and  besides  playgrounds 
and  school  gardens  were  created  through  his  ef- 
forts.    In  1909  he  was  a  member  and  vice-chair- 


man of  the  National  waterways  commission,  which 
went  abioad  to  study  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments in  Europe.  He  was  a  prime  mover  for  the 
passage  of  the  so-called  Weeks  law  for  the  crea- 
tion of  forest  reserves  in  the  Appalachian  and 
White  Mountains,  having  prepared  and  presented 
the  first  bill  on  that  subject  and  when  it  became  a 
law  he  secured  large  appropriations  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  of  the  commission,  serving  on 
the  national  forest  reservation  commission,  which 
administers  the  above  mentioned  law.  A  speaker 
of  much  power  and  influence,  Sen.  Gallinger  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  successful  campaign 
orators  in  New  England.  I^e  was  a  writer  of  abil- 
ity, and  lectured  before  lyceums  and  other  literary 
societies.  For  a  period  he  was  a  trustee  of  George 
Washington  University.  At  first  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  he  later  embraced  the  Baptist 
faith.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order  and 
the  Odd  Fellows.  The  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Dartmouth  College  in  1885. 
He  was  called  a  conservative  in  political  affairs, 
being  an  ancient  enemy  of  civil  service  reform,  an 
ardent  advocate  of  ship  subsidies  and  the  protec- 
tive tariff',  and  always  opposed  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  senators,  notwithstanding  that  his  last  elec- 
tion to  the  senate  in  1914  was  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  He  was,  however,  in  favor  of  woman  suf- 
frage. He  had  a  pleasing  personality,  was  cordial 
and  hearty  in  his  manner,  and  with  a  keen  sense  of 
humor  and  pleasing  manner  of  conversation,  he  en- 
joyed a  high  degree  of  personal  popularity.  Dr. 
Gallinger  was  married  Aug.  23,  1860,  to  Mary 
Anna,  daughter  of  Maj.  Isaac  Bailey  of  Salisbury, 
and  had  six  children,  only  one  of  whom  survived 
him,  Katherine  C,  wife  of  Harry  A.  Norton  of 
Winchester,  Mass.  He  died  in  Franklin,  N.  H., 
Aug.  17,  1917. 

PADDOCK,  Algernon  Sidney,  U.  S.  senator, 
was  born  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  9,  1830, 
the  son  of  Ira  S.  Paddock,  a  prominent  lawyer 
of  old  New  England  stock.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  entered  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
but  was  compelled  to  leave  in  his  senior  year 
because  of  financial  difficulties.  He  taught  school 
while  studying  law,  and  removing  to  Omaha,  Neb., 
in  1857  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  opened  an 
office  for  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1858- 
59  he  was  engaged  in  editorial  work  on  the 
Omaha  "Republican,"  his  felicity  in  political 
writing  making  him  a  valued  contributor  and  in 
1860  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  con- 
vention at  Chicago  which  nominated  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Pres.  Lincoln  appointed  him  secretary 
of  Nebraska  territory  in  1861,  an  office  he  held 
with  distinction  until  Nebraska's  admission  as  a 
state  in  1867.  He  was  a  delegate  at  the  Repub- 
lican National  convention  of  1864,  He  was  a 
candidate  for  the  U.  S.  senate  in  1867  but  was 
defeated  by  Gen.  John  M.  Thayer.  In  1868 
Pres.  Johnson  nominated  him  for  governor  of 
Wyoming  but  he  declined  the  office.  For  the  next 
seven  years  he  devoted  himself  to  business  pur- 
suits, enlisting  large  amounts  of  Eastern  capital 
in  enterprises  for  building  up  Nebraska.  In  1872 
he  removed  to  Beatrice  co..  Neb.,  and  made  it  his 
home  until  his  death,  engaged  in  manufacturing 
and  fanning.  In  1875  he  was  elected  U.  S.  sen- 
ator, to  succeed  Thomas  W.  Tipton,  receiving 
nearly  all  the  votes  of  both  the  Rejiublican  and 
Democratic  members  of  the  legislature.  In  1881 
he  was  defeated  by  Charles  H.  Van  Wyck.  in 
18S2  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Utah 
commission  by  Pres.  Arthur,  serving  on  the  com- 
mission until   1887,  when  he   again  went  to   the 
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U.  S.  senate.  He  served  on  many  important  com- 
mittees in  the  senate,  notably  public  lands,  public 
buililing  and  groumls,  ]iost  offices,  post  roads  and 
agriculture,  and  was  an  indefatigable  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  agriculture  during  part  of  his 
first  and  second  terms.  He  secured  the  first  river 
and  harbor  appropriation  for  Nebraska,  and  was 
prominent  in  much  important  legislation,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  hill  to  prevent  food 
adulteration.  In  eonse(|uence  of  a  resolution 
which  he  introduced  in  lt<90,  the  interstate  com- 
merce committee  made  an  investigation  of  alleged 
excessive  freight  rates  on  agricultural  products 
between  the  west  anil  the  lakes,  which  resulted  in 
a  reduction  of  the  rates  and  a  saving  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  Nebraska  jjroducers.  He 
was  married,  Dec.  22,  1859,  to  Emma  L.  Mack, 
daughter  of  Daniel  Mack,  of  St.  Lawrence  co., 
N.  Y.,  and  had  five  children:  Daniel  and  Susie 
A.,  both  of  whom  died  at  an  early  age;  Franklin 
Algernon;  Harriet,  who  married  0.  .J.  Collnian,  of 
Beatrice,  Neb.;  and  Frances  Amelia  Paddock. 
Sen.  Paddock  died  at  Beatrice,  Neb.,  Oct.  17, 
18'.i7. 

ZAVALA,  Lorenzo  de,  Texan  patriot,  was 
born  in  Madrid,  Spain,  Oct.  3,  1789.  When  he 
was  less  than  two  years  old,  his  father  removed 
to  Merida,  Yucatan,  then  a  dependency  of  Spain, 
to  avoid  persecution  for  his  liberal  sentiments, 
and  he  was  carefully  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Merida  and  by  his  enlightened  father.  He  ac- 
(piired  the  English  language  and  soon  became  a 
(liseiple  of  Thomas  .lefferson.  His  education  was 
completed  in  Euro]ie,  whence  he  returned  in  1809 
imbued  with  the  sjiirit  of  liberty  and  a  keen  sense 
of  the  downtrocldcn  condition  of  the  people  in 
Spanish  America.  He  rejected  the  dogma  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings  and  an  inherited  nobility 
to  rule  over  their  fellow-beings,  born  their  equals 
by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  God.  He  filled 
many  municipal  positions,  but  in  1S14  in  conse- 
cpience  of  his  rising  influence  in  enlightening  the 
youth  of  the  country  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
dungeons  of  San  .Juan  de  Ulloa  for  three  years. 
He  was  released  at  the  close  of  1817,  and  having 
pre\dously  studied  medicine,  he  practiced  that 
jirofession  in  ]\Ierida  until  1820,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  ephemeral  cortez  of  Spiain.  His 
demands  in  that  body  for  the  relief  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  of  Trxas  raised  such  an  outburst  of 
op]')Osit!on  that  he  had  to  flee  the  country  and 
escaped  through  France  to  London  and  thence 
returned  homo.  After  the  Mexican  revolution  of 
1821  Y'ucatnn  united  her  fortunes  vrith  those  of 
Jlexico  and  in  the  following  year  Zavala  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  first  Mexican  congress 
and  became  its  president.  His  name  is  the  first 
signed  to  the  Mexican  constitution,  adopted  Oct., 
182-1.  He  tlicn  became  senator  from  Y''ucatan  for 
1825-26.  From  March,  1827  to  18.30,  he  was 
governor  of  the  state  of  ;\Iexico,  including  the 
cai'ital  city,  when  a  revolution  in  favor  of  a  de- 
spotic government  caused  him  to  flee  to  the 
Fnited  States.  During  his  sojourn  he  made  a 
tour  of  observation  through  the  Union  and  wrote 
a  volume  ilesigned  to  enlighten  his  countrymen 
on  the  principles  of  representative  government. 
On  the  triumph  of  Santa  Anna,  as  champion  of 
libertj'  in  ].'^:'.:i,  Zavala  returned  to  Mexico  and 
was  appointed  minister  to  Prance;  but  Sairta 
Anna  soon  developed  his  treachery  and  became 
dictator.  Zavala  indignantly  resigned  and  sought 
an  asylum  in  Texas  where  he  owned  land,  almost 
in  rifle  shot  of  tlie  field  on  which  Santa  Anna  was 
yet   to   be   defeated   and   captured.     He  was  re- 


ceived warmly  by  the  American  population.  He 
entered  zealously  into  the  revolution  of  1835, 
and  served  in  the  convention  of  that  year  and 
was  unanimously  elected  to  that  of  1836,  which 
declared  independence.  By  that  body  he  was 
elected  first  vice-president  of  the  republic  of 
Texas  and  served  until  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment was  organized  Oct.  22,  1836.  In  rescuing 
one  of  his  children  from  drowning  in  the  San 
.Jacinto  river,  when  the  weather  was  very  cold, 
he  contracted  pneumonia  and  died  Nov.  1,  1836. 
Zavala   County,   Texas,  preserves  his  name. 

STETSON,'  Thomas  Drew,  editor  and  patent 
lawyer,  was  boi'n  at  Jvingston  Mass.,  May  30,  1827, 
son  of  George  and  Deborah  P.  (Washburn)  Stet- 
son and  seventh  in  the  line  of  descent  from 
Eobert  Stetson,  who  settled  in  Scituate,  Mass.,  in 
1634,  and  was  cornet  of  the  first  horse  company 
of  Plymouth  colony  in  1658.  He  received  an  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  and  Kingston  Acad- 
emy, working  for  three  years  in  a  factory  after 
he  had  left  school.  In  the  early  'Fifties  he 
became  the  editor  of  the  Old  Colony  Reporter, 
the  local  organ  of  the  free  soil  party,  published 
at  North  Bridgewater  (now  Brockton),  Mass.  He 
was  a  strong  abolitionist,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  securing  the  election  of  Charles  Sumner  to  the 
V.  S.  senate  for  the  first  time.  Later  he  became 
a  mechanical  draughtsman  and  moved  to  New 
York  city,  where,  in  1853  he  became  the  editor 
of  Appleton's  "Engineers'  .Journal."  He  also 
wrote  regularly  for  the  New  Y'ork  Tribune's  me- 
chanical and  industrial  departments.  In  1855 
he  began  business  as  a  patent  solicitor  and  expert, 
and  he  soon  acquired  a  national  reputation.  He 
was  expert  in  hundreds  of  litigated  cases.  He 
served  B.  B.  Hotchkiss,  whose  improvements  in 
guns,  projectiles,  and  fuses  did  much  to  deter- 
mine the  result  of  our  civil  war ;  the  Fairbanks 
Scale  Co.,  the  Pneumatic  Co.  of  Indiana,  who  did 
much  to  revolutionize  the  moulding  of  iron;  the 
Delavergne  Eefrigerating  Machine  Co.,  and  Rey- 
nolds and  Capt.  Talinski  in  dynamite  throwing. 
Ho  helped  George  H.  Corliss  in  securing  his  later 
world-renowned  steam  engine  improvements,  and 
William  Corliss  in  jiatcnting  his  improvements  in 
burglar-proof  safes.  In  1858  in  testing  engines, 
he  arranged  a  brake  which  could  put  a  full  load 
on  or  off  instantly,  and  used  it  with  means  for 
causing  the  engine  to  record  the  time  of  each 
revolution  by  marking  across  a  strip  of  paper 
moved  uniformly.  He  devised  the  system  of  jire- 
limiuary  statement  in  inferences,  the  contestant 
being  requireil  to  make  a  sworn  statement  of  the 
date  of  conception  and  of  each  step  iu  develop- 
ment, to  which  he  shall  subsequently  be  confined. 
He  also  originated  the  form  of  assignment  of 
patents.  He  served  for  many  years  on  the  com- 
mittee on  teachers  of  the  General  Society  of  me- 
chanics and  tradesmen,  and  six  years  as  president 
of  the  polytechnic  branch  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  which  he  had  been  a  memlier  since  1856. 
He  was  a  Baptist,  and  an  active  worker  for  Pro- 
hibition. He  was  a  director  in  "The  Stetson  Kin- 
dred in  America,"  an  association  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Cornet  Robert  Stetson.  He  died  Feb. 
9,  1916,  at  North  Plymouth,  Mass. 

WOOD,  Daniel  Phelps,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Pompey,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  5,  1819,  son  of  Daniel  and 
Sophia  (Sims)  Woods.  His  father  was  the  pioneer 
lawyer  of  Pompey,  having  gone  there  from  Berk- 
shire, Mass.,  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  first  post- 
master of  Pompey.  The  son  received  his  prelimin- 
ary educatioa  at  Pompey  academy,  and  was  gradu- 
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ateil  at  Hamilton  ("oUege  in  1843.  He  studied  law 
with  tlie  Hon.  Victory  Birdseye,  his  father's 
former  legal  partner,  and  in  the'  office  of  George 
W.  Noxon,  of  Syracuse,  with  whom  he  formed  a 
partnership  on  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1846. 
Syracuse  received  its  charter  as  a  city  in  1847, 
and  for  about  three  years  Mr.  Wood  was  its  city 
attorney.  He  performed  his  duties  so  acceptably 
that  he  was  elected  to  the  assembly  in  1852,  as  a 
Whig.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  salt, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  code,  he 
did  important  work  in  connection  with  the  radical 
changes  which  had  been  iutroduced  into  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  courts.  He  made  his  mark  as  a 
legislative  debator  in  the  discussion  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  canals  and  in  the  impeachment 
of  John  G.  Mather,  the  canal  commissioner,  in 
which  trial  Mr.  Wood  was  oue  of  the  committee  of 
managers  in  behalf  of  the  House.  Being  re- 
elected, in  his  second  term  he  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  educational  institutions,  member 
of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means  and  author 
of  the  act  creating  the  department  of  public  in- 
struction. On  the  formation  of  the  Eepublican 
party  Mr.  Wood  became  a  member  and  he  acoom- 
jianied  Pres.  Lincoln  on  his  journey  to  the  national 
capital,  which  it  had  been  predicted,  Lincoln  would 
never  reach  alive.  He  was  also  an  honorary  pall- 
bcrer  at  Lincoln's  funeral,  representing  New  York 
state.  During  the  Civil  war  he  assisted  with  earn- 
estness in  the  raising  of  troops.  In  1865  he  again 
represented  his  district  in  the  assembly,  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  canals,  member  of  the 
committee  on  ways  and  means,  and  chairman  of  the 
special  committee  which  conducted  the  remains  of 
Pres.  Lincoln  from  the  city  of  New  York,  through 
the  state.  In  1867  he  was  elected  for  the  fifth  time 
to  the  assembly,  and  became  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means.  The  years  which  fol- 
lowed were  the  era  of  inflation  and  judicial  cor- 
ruption. The  Tweed  ring  of  New  York  city  was  in 
power,  and  sought  to  dominate  the  political  organ- 
izations of  the  state.  In  1871  Mr.  Wood  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate,  and  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  finance.  This  was  the 
period  of  the  impeachment  of  the  Tammany  judges, 
and  in  these  proceedings  Sen.  Wood  participated 
actively;  no  one  did  more  than  he  to  break  up  the 
rule  of  Tweed  in  the  politics  of  the  state.  As 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  he  watclied  over 
the  supply  bill,  in  which  unjust  appropriations  had 
often  been  artfully  introduced,  with  unceasing 
vigilance.  He  was  returned  to  the  senate  at  the 
next  election  without  opposition,  the  Democratic 
convention  deciding  unanimously  not  to  make  a 
nomination  against  him.  He  was  again  cliairman 
of  the  finance  committee  in  1874  and  1875,  and 
was  the  author  of  the  banking  act  passed  in  1875, 
and  was  a  bulwark  against  every  effort  to  attack 
the  treasury.  In  1874  when  Maj.-Gcn.  Barnum  of 
the  sixth  division  of  the  National  Guard  resigned, 
a  movement  among  the  guard  officers  was  started 
to  secure  Sen.  Wood's  appointment,  ami  his  ap- 
pointment by  Gov.  Dix,  in  1874,  brought  much 
favorable  comment  from  the  press.  After  his  re- 
tirement from  the  senate  in  IS — ,  he  returned  to 
the  practice  of  law,  and  became  president  of  the 
Onondaga  County  Savings  Bank,  of  which  he  had 
been  one  of  the  incorporators  in  1855,  holding  that 
position  until  his  death.  In  1869  the  Trust  and 
Deposit  Co.,  of  Onondaga,  was  organized  with  Mr. 
Wood  as  one  of  its  vice-presidents,  a  connection 
lasting  until  his  death.  He  was  a  director  of  the 
New  York  state  banking  association  and  the  New 
York  state  banking  company,  and  president  of 


the  Highland  Solar  Salt  Mannfapturing  Co.,  of 
which  he  was  oue  of  the  organizers,  and  was 
prou^inently  interested  in  the  Gennesee  and  Water 
street  railroad,  of  which  he  was  also  one  of  the 
organizers.  He  was  married,  Aug.  28,  1848,  to 
Lora  Celeste,  daughter  of  Silas  Smith,  of  Lanes- 
boro,  Mass.  Of  their  six  children  three  died  in 
infancy  and  the  others  were :  Frank,  Mary  Clif- 
ton, who  married  Prof.  George  Huntington  Wil- 
liams of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Cornelia 
Longstreet,  who  married  A.  Ames  Hewlett  of  Syra- 
cuse. Daniel  P.  Wood  died  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
May  1,  1891. 

McKAY,  Donald,  ship-builder,  was  born  in 
Shelbourne,  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  14,  1810.  He  was 
an  amljitious  youth,  and  while  quite  young  left 
the  little  town  wliere  he  was  born  and  went  to 
the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  learned  the  trade 
of  a  shiii-builder.  Having  completed  his  appren- 
ticeship, he  went  to  Ncwburyport,  Mass.,  then  one 
of  the  leading  ship-building  localities  in  the 
United  States,  and  started  in  the  ship-building 
business  for  himself.  He  met  with  such  saccess 
that  in  18+5  l.e  had  accumulated  means  enough 
to  justify  him  in  establishing  a  ship-yard  in  East 
Boston.  Those  were  the  "flush  times"  for  clip- 
per ships,  and  skilled  ship-builders  vied  with  each 
other  in  constructing  those  magnificent  specimens 
of  their  art,  that  were  tlie  wonder  of  the  world. 
He  built  ships  for  different  lines  running  to  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow  and  other  British  ports,  and  around 
the  Horn  to  Valparaiso,  CaUao  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  China  and 
the  East  Indies.  McKay  built  clippers  for  a 
number  of  these  lines,  the  largest  of  which  was 
launched  in  1S5.3,  a  splendid  ship  of  4,500  tons, 
called  the  Great  Republic.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  ci^nl  war,  Mr.  McKay  put  his  yard  into  such 
a  position  as  to  enable  him  to  build  naval  ves- 
sels, and  constructed  a  number  of  monitors  and 
gunboats.  Among  these  were  the  Ashuelnt  and  the 
sloop-of-war  Adams.  During  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life,  Mr.  McKay  lived  in  Hamilton,  Mass., 
wheie  he  devoted  himself  to  farming  and  where 
he  died  Sept.  20,  1880.     Portrait  facing  p.  248. 

ADAIR,  Jolin,  soldier  and  U.  S.  senator,  was 
born  in  Chester  county,  S.  C,  in  1758.  He  emi- 
grated to  Kentucky  when  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  served  the  state  in  the  militia  and  legis- 
lature. He  served  as  U.  S.  senator  in  1805-6.  He 
commanded  the  Kentucky  troops  under  Jackson 
at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  was  appointed 
a  general  in  the  army.  He  was  a  representative 
in  congress  from  Kentucky  in  1831-^3,  serving  as  a 
memlier  of  the  committee  on  military  affairs.  He 
died  May  19,  1850. 

GILLETTE,  William  [Hooker],  actor  and 
dramatist,  was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  24, 
1851,  son  of  Francis  and  Elizabeth  Daggett 
(Hooker)  Gillette,  of  a  iiromincntly  connected 
New  England  family.  His  father,  (q.v.),  was 
U.  S.  senator  from  Connecticut,  and  was  the 
leader  of  the  Free  Soil  party  in  the  state.  A 
brother,  Edward  Hooker  Gillette,  was  a  member 
of  congress,  and  prominent  iir  the  Greenback 
party  in  Iowa.  William  Gillette  was  educated  at 
the  Hartford  high  school  and  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Fine  Arts  Institution.  His  love  of  the  the- 
atre prevented  his  being  seriously  occupied  with 
the  more  regular  studies,  and  having  determined 
on  a  stage  career,  he  left  home  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  At  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  he  offered  his  serv- 
ices gratuitously  to  the  stock  company  then  under 
the  management  of  Ben  De  Bar,  who  transferred 
Mm  to  Ms  New  Orleans  theatre  for  utiUty  parts. 
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Through  Mark  Twain,  a  near  neighbor  and  friend 
of  the  Gillette  family,  he  obtained  au  engagement 
at  the  Globe  Theatre,  Boston.  Mr.  Clemens '  later 
comment  on  the  incident  was  that  he  believed 
he  was  playing  a  joke  on  the  management,  not 
thinking  that  young  Gillette  had  the  slightest 
ability  for  acting.  ' '  I  don  't  know  which  I  like 
best,"  he  said,  "having  Gillette  turn  out  a  great 
actor,  or  seeing  one  of  my  great  .iokes  go  wrong." 
Subsequently  joining  the  Boston  Museum  Com- 
pany, he  was  seen  as  the  Counsel  for  the  Defence 
in  ' '  The  Gilded  Age, ' '  Malcolm  in  ' '  Macbeth, ' ' 
Montano  in  "Othello,"  Bcnvolio  in  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  Rosencranz  in  "Hamlet,"  Master  Wil- 
ford  in  "The  Hunchback,"  and  other  parts,  in 
a  wide  range  of  both  classical  and  modern  plays. 
His  chief  success  at  that  period  was  as  Prince 
Glorian  in  "Broken  Hearts,"  a  part  assigned  to 
him  through  the  illness  of  one  of  the  principals. 
During  the  following  seasons  he  pdayed  many 
parts  with  the  McCauley  Stock  Company  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  Louisville.  His  first  appearance  on 
the  New  York  stage  was  at  the  New  Park  The- 
atre, April  29,  1S77,  as  the  Prosecuting  Attornev 
in  "The  Gilded  Age."  His  fijst  play,  "The 
Professor,"  was  successfully  produced  at  the 
;\Iadison  Square  Garden  Theatre,  New  York,  .Tunc 
1,  1881,  with  the  author  in  the  title  rCle.  It  wfvs 
followed  by  an  adaptation  of  Mrs.  Frances  Hodg- 
son Burnett's  "Esmeralda,"  in  collaboration  with 
the  author,  which  ran  for  over  300  nights  at  the 
same  theatre  during  18S1-S2.  Throughout  the 
following  season  (1S83-84),  he  went  on  tour  as 
Douglas  Winthrop  in  "Young  Mrs.  Winthrop." 
At  the  New  York  Comedy  Theatre,  Sept.  29,  1S84, 
he  was  seen  as  the  Rev.  Job  McCosh  in  one  of 
the  most  popular  successes  in  the  theatre  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  "The  Private  Secretary,"  a 
]>l:iy  adapted  by  himself  from  Von  Moser's  "Der 
Bibliothekar."  Coincidentally,  Moser's  play  had 
also  been  adapted  by  Charles  Hawtrey,  the  English 
actor,  and  produced  the  same  night  under  the 
management  of  A.  M.  Palmer.  The  legal  ques- 
tions thus  raised  were  ended  in  a  compromise, 
under  which  a  comjjosite  version  was  made,  in 
which  Gillette  starred  for  several  seasons.  His 
ne.xt  dramatic  achievement  was  "Held  by  the 
Enemy,"  a  pilav  of  the  civil  war,  first  produced 
at  the  Criterion' Theatre,  Brooklyn,  Feb.  22,  1886, 
with  Mr.  Gillette  playing  the  piart  of  Bean,  the 
war  correspondent.  His  other  plavs  were  a  dram- 
atization of  Rider  Haggard's  "'She,"  (1886); 
"Maid  of  All  Work"  (1890);  "All  the  Comforts 
of  a  Home"  (1890);  "Mr.  Wilkinson's  Widows" 
(1891);  "Settled  Out  of  Court"  (1891), 
adapted  from  the  French ;  ' '  Ninetv  Davs" 
(1893);  "A  Legal  Wreck"  (1894);  "Too  Much 
Johnson"  0894);  "Secret  Service"  (1896); 
"Because  She  Loved  Him  So"  (1899);  "Sher- 
lock Holmes"  (1899),  a  dramatization  of  Conan 
Doyle's  famous  detective  stfiries,  with  Mr.  Gillette 
in  the  part  of  the  most  famed  detective  in  Eng- 
lish literature;  "The  Admirable  Crichton" 
(1903),  in  which  he  played  the  part  of  the  but- 
ler; "The  Painful  Predicament  of  Sherlock 
Holmes"  (190.5);  "Clarice"  (1905);  "The  Red 
Owl"  O907);  "That  Little  Affair  at  Boyd's" 
dOOs);  "Samson"  (1908);  "Among  Thieves" 
(1909);  "The  Robber"  (1909)  and  "Electric- 
ity" (1910).  In  1911  he  gave  a  series  of  re- 
vivals of  his  best  plays,  and  their  favorable  re- 
ception testified  to  their  unusual  merit  and  lasting 
qualities.  He  appeared  as  Henry  Beauclerc  in 
"Ii;]iloniaey"  at  the  Empire  Theatre,  New  York, 
in  1914,  and  in  "A  Successful  Calamity"  at  the 


Booth  Theatre,  New  York,  in  January,  1917,  per- 
forming in  this  play  during  that  and  the  following 
season.      Beginning   in    December,    1918,    he  took 
the  leading  part  in  Barrio's  "Dear  Brutus"  at 
the  Empire  'Theatre.     ' '  A  cool  self-possession  and 
unhurried     deliberation,"     says     William     Winter, 
"have  distinguished  most  of  his  roles.     He  was  en- 
dowed   by    nature    with    the    power   to    realize   the 
man  of  imperturbable  i>oise,  in  circumstances  which 
would  goad  a   normally  conditioned  individual  to 
desperation — whether   the   character   was   the   Rev. 
Robert    Spaulding,    Augustus    Billings,    Louis    Du- 
mont,  or  Sherlock  Holmes. ' '     Norman  Hapgood  in 
' '  The   Stage  in  America  ' '   said   that  William  Gil- 
lette and  James  A.  Heme  stood  ahead  of  their  pre- 
decessors   in    writing    and    acting    alike.      "As    a 
dramatist,"    .says    Mr.    Hapgood,    "he    is    a    com- 
bination of  eclecticism  and  originality.     He  knows 
his  business  down  to  the  ground.     Mr.  Gillette  re- 
minds me  of  Meriniee,  cold,  yet  producing  feeling 
in   the   observer,  apparently   natural    and   disdain- 
ful of  the  theatrical,  yet  alert,  active,  and  deeply 
theatrical  every  second.   .  .  .  ITsing  only  his  head 
he   still   touches   the    heart.      He   has   silent   swift- 
ness  and   calm    intensity.      His   power    of   holding 
the   stage  is  hardly  to   be  surpassed."     His   han- 
dling    of     his     plays,      particularly      "Sherlock 
Holmes, ' '  has  been  called  a  combination  of  stage 
instinct    and   skill   carried    to    the   superlative    de- 
gree.    He  is  the  author  of  "The  Illusion  of  the 
First    Time    in    Acting''     (1915);    a    lecture    de- 
livered  by   him  and   published   as   a   brochure   by 
the    Dramatic    Museum    of    Columbia    University, 
with   an   introduction   by   Mr.   George   Arliss,   and 
notes  by  Prof.  Brander  Matthews.     Another  small 
volume,  of  which  only  twenty  were  copied,  is  en- 
titled and  desciibed,  ' '  Technique  of  Playwriting; 
being  a  series  of  tests  to  be  applied  by  a  dram- 
atist  to   his  completed   MSS.   mimeographed   from 
unpublished    notes    attributed   to   William   Gillette 
by  Arthur  Edwin  Krows,  the  Little  Theatre,  New 
York  City,  January,   1915.''     He  is  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters;    of  the  Ameri- 
can Dramatists',  Players,  and  Lambs  clubs,  New 
York;    of  the  Friday   Night   and   Albatross   clubs, 
Boston ;     and    of    the    Lake    City    Club,    Chicago. 
He  was  married,  June  1,   1882,  to   Helen  Nichols, 
daughter   of   Marvin   Eldrich   Nichols,   of   Detroit, 
Mich. 

ZEISBERGEB,  David,  missionary,  was  born 
at  Zauchtenthal  in  Moravia,  April  11,  1721.  His 
parents,  who  were  descended  from  the  Bohemian 
Brethren,  removed  in  1726  to  Herrnhut  in  Saxony, 
and  there  he  was  educated.  In  1735  they  emigrated 
to  Georgia,  whither  the  son  followed  three  years 
later.  In  1740  the  family  went  North,  and  David 
helped  to  build  the  towns  of  Bethlehem  and  Naz- 
areth, Pa.  In  1743  he  was  named  as  one  of  a  party 
to  escort  Count  Zinzendorf  back  to  Europe,  and 
narrowly  escaped  at  the  last  moment.  His  self-deny- 
ing labors  among  the  Indians  lasted  for  sixty-three 
years,  from  1745  to  his  death.  Beginning  with 
the  Delawares  at  Shainokin,  Pa.,  he  soon  passed 
to  the  Iroquois  at  Onondaga,  N.  Y.  The  Six  Na- 
tions made  him  a  sachem  and  keeper  of  their 
records,  and  the  Monscys  afterward  adopted  him. 
The  strifes  in  which  his  converts  were  either  par- 
tisans or  victims  wrought  havoc  with  his  work; 
in  the  French  war  he  was  exposed  to  suspicion 
and  forced  to  retire.  After  the  conspiracy  of 
Pontiac  he  led  some  of  his  flock  to  Wyalusing  on 
the  Susquehanna,  and  in  1767  he  went  to  tho 
Monseys,  on  the  Allegheny.  In  1772  he  foumled 
Schoenliruiin  on  the  'I'uscarawas,  in  central  Ohio. 
Here  for  some  years  he  prospered,  and  seemed  to 
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reap  the  fruits  of  his  diligent  jilanting,  being 
joined  by  recruits  and  helpers,  and  causing  the 
wilderness  to  blossom.  His  influence  restrained 
the  Delawarcs  from  joining  their  old  allies  during 
the  revolutionary  war  and  for  tliis  the  British 
comniander  at  Detroit  stirred  up  the  Wj-andots, 
who  broke  up  the  mission,  and  its  teachers  were 
tried  as  American  spies.  In  1782  ninety-six  Chris- 
tian Indians  returned  from  Sandusky  to  gather 
their  crops,  and  were  massacred  at  Gnadenhiitten 
by  settlers.  "Cast  down,  but  not  destroyed," 
Zeisberger  led  the  remnant  of  his  followers  to 
the  Clinton  river  in  Michigan,  thence  in  1787  to 
New  Salem,  Huron  Co.,  O.,  near  Lake  Erie,  and 
thence  in  1791  to  Canada,  where  he  founded  Pair- 
field  on  the  Thames.  In  1798  they  returned  to 
their  former  possessions  on  the  Tuscarawas,  to  a 
part  of  which  the  Congress  had  recognized  their 
right.  Here  he  called  his  post  Goshen,  and  sjient 
his  ten  remaining  years,  witli  little  of  visible 
results  to  show  for  innumerable  hardships  and  a 
long  life  of  amazing  fortitude,  faith  and  patience. 
The  American  aborigines  have  had  no  more  de- 
voted friend;  the  annals  of  missionary  work  can 
boast  of  many  more  visibly  successful  laborers, 
but  none  of  more  persistent  devotion.  His  failure 
was  due  perhaps  not  more  largely  to  the  outward 
obstacles  in  his  way  than  to  ' '  the  purity  and 
loftiness  of  his  ideal"  ;  he  strove  to  teach  sobriety 
and  industry,  and  withheld  baptism  till  he  saw 
fruits  of  repentance.  He  traveled  many  thousands 
of  miles  through  the  wilderness  on  foot  or  in 
canoes,  and  built  thirteen  Indian  towns,  of  which 
he  survived  all  but  one,  and  that  the  feeblest. 
He  published  a  Delaware  spelling-book  (1776), 
reprinted  in  1806  and  1811;  a  hymn-book  (1803), 
revised  in  1847;  "Sermons  to  Children"  (180.3), 
and  a  translation  of  "A  History  of  Our  Lord," 
from  the  German  (1821).  He  left  in  manuscript 
a  German  and  Onondaga  lexicon  in  seven  volumes 
quarto,  and  minor  works,  of  which  a  Delaware 
dictionary  and  an  Onondaga  graiumar  were  pub- 
lished in  1887-88.  His  "Life  and  Times,"  by 
Biskop  E.  De  Schweinitz,  appeared  in  1870,  and 
his  "Diary,"  translated  and  edited  by  E.  P. 
Bliss  for  the  Ohio  Historical  Society,  in  two  vol- 
umes,  1885.      He   died   Nov.   17,   1808. 

IKBY,  John  Laurens  Manning',  U.  S.  sena- 
tor, was  born  in  Laurens  county,  S.  C,  Sept.  10, 
18-54,  the  son  of  James  A.  and  Henrietta 
(Earle)  Irby.  His  grandfather,  Capt.  William 
Irby,  was  a  Revolutionary  hero.  His  father  was 
a  distinguished  lawj'er,  politician,  and  a  large 
and  successful  planter,  who  was  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina  in  1854,  and  lacked  only 
one  vote  of  being  elected  governor  in  1858.  He 
opposed  secession.  At  his  death  in  1860,  he  left 
an  estate  valued  at  half  a  million  dollars.  He 
had  a  high  reputation  for  broad  common  sense, 
and  a  correct  judgment  and  knowledge  of  men. 
His  wife  was  descended  from  the  Earles,  a  fam- 
ily distinguished  in  South  Carolina  for  genera- 
tions. John  L.  M.  Irby  attended  Princeton  Uni- 
versity for  one  year,  and  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia three  years,  leaving  the  latter  institution  in 
1873.  He  studied  law  with  Judge  Henry  Mclver, 
who  was  later  op  the  supreme  bench  of  South 
Carolina,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876 
and  practiced  at  Laurens  for  two  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  abandoned  the  law  and  en- 
gaged actively  in  farming  on  his  jilantation  in 
Laurens  county.  By  good  management  he  be- 
came independent  in  meaus,  and  although  not  a 
rich  man,  was  rated  as  one  of  the  most  jirosperous 
and  progressive  farmers  in  the  state.     He  was  an 


ardent  and  effective  supporter  of  Wade  Hampton 
for  governor  of  South  Carolina  in  1876,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  that  famous  campaign.  He 
organized  a  military  company  in  Laurens  in  1876, 
was  made  its  captain,  and  sidise()uently  was  chosen 
a  staff  officer  under  Gov.  Hampton  with  the  rank 
of  colonel.  He  was  elected  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture in  1886,  1888,  and  1890,  and  was  speaker  of 
the  house  in  the  latter  year.  Col.  Irby  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  reform  or  farmers'  movement 
in  South  Carolina  in  1890.  To  him.  Gov.  (later 
Senator)  Tillman,  and  Cajit.  Sheel  the  success  of 
the  farmers'  movement  in  that  heated  campaign 
was  due.  When  the  Tillman  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  South  Carolina  secured  control  of 
the  party  machinery  in  1890,  Col.  Irby  was  made 
chairman  of  the  state  executive  committee,  and 
under  his  management  the  state  was  carried  for 
Tillman,  and  the  control  of  the  general  assembly 
was  secured  to  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  Col.  Irby's 
election  as  U.  S.  senator  was  the  indication  of 
his  party 's  appreciation  of  his  energetic  handling 
of  the  campaign.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  senate 
March  3,  1891,  the  youngest  member  of  that  body. 
Pie  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  but  appeared 
seldom  in  debate  on  tlie  floor  of  the  senate.  With 
the  policy  of  the  national  Democratic  party  he 
was  in  full  accord.  At  the  end  of  his  term  in  the 
senate  he  again  retired  to  his  plantation.  He  was 
married  June  30,  1876,  to  Nancy  Greenuf  Macfar- 
lan  of  Cheraw,  S.  C,  and  had  seven  children :  .Julia 
M.,  William  C,  Gary  P.,  John  L.  M.,  Jr.,  Pierce  B., 
Henry  G.,  and  Katherine  H.  Irby.  He  died  at 
Laurens,  S.  C,  Dec.  9,  1900. 

WERNEE,  Paul  Edward,  manufacturer,  was 
born  in  Gruibingen  Wiirtemberg,  Germany,  May 
5,  1850,  the  son  of  Ernest  Edward  and  Maria 
Barbara  Werner.  He  was  educated  in  the  gym- 
nasium of  Goppingen,  Wiirtcmburg,  ami  coming  to 
America  in  1867  settled  in  Akron,  O.,  where  his  first 
pjosition  was  that  a  grocery  clerk.  He  returned 
to  Germany,  in  1871,  to  participiate  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  In  1874  he  purchased  the  Akron, 
O.,  "Germania, "  becoming  its  editor,  and  writing 
brilliant  editorial  articles,  and  in  1878  founded 
the  ' '  Sunday  Gazette, ' '  and  the  Akron  ' '  Tribune. ' ' 
He  kept  the  management  of  all  these  enterprises 
in  his  own  hands  until  1884,  when  he  sold  the 
papers  and  devoted  himself  to  the  general  printing 
business.  In  1SS8  he  organized  the  Werner  Print- 
ing and  Lithographing  Co.,  which  became  one  of 
the  largest  establishments  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
The  firm  gained  an  international  reputation  for  en- 
graving, lithographing  and  fine  book  and  com- 
mercial printing.  It  tailed  in  1913  and  in  1914 
he  organized  the  Kansas  City  (Kai).)  Tire  and 
Rubber  Corporation.  Beside  being  president  of  the 
Werner  company,  Mr.  Werner  was  president  of  the 
Klages  Coal  &  Ice  Co.,  Akron  Germania  Co.,  and 
also  the  German-American  Co.  (owners  of  the  Ak- 
ron Music  Hall  Building).  He  is  president  of  the 
German  club  of  Akron,  an  honorary  member  of 
Buckley  Post,  G.  A.  R.  He  has  traveled  exten- 
sively in  America,  Europe  and  Africa.  Mr. 
Werner  was  married,  Feb.  22,  1873,  to  Lucy  Anna 
Dena|de,  and  hail  three  sons:  Edward  Paul,  Frank 
Albert  and  Richard  I  larvin  Werner.  His  wife 
died  in  1900  and  in  1914  he  was  married  to 
Marie  Elizabeth  Keiser  of  Akron. 

BLOOMINGDALE,  Joseph  Benjamin,  mer- 
chant, was  born  in  New  York  City,  Doc.  22,  1842. 
His  father  emigrated  from  Alten  Moore,  Bavaria, 
in  1837,  and  bved  in  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
and  finally  settled  in  New  Y'ork,  where  Joseph 
was   born   and    received   his   education   chiefly   in 
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the  public  schools.  After  serving  as  a  clerk  in  a 
ilrv-goods  store  in  Canal  street,  the  son  went  to 
California  in  1S60,  and  for  three  years  clerked 
in  mercantile  stores  in  San  Francisco  and  Sacra- 
mento and  Carson  City,  Nev,  He  attempted 
various  occnjiations,  including  mining  in  Oregon, 
Idaho  and  Montana,  and  returning  to  New  York 
joined  his  father  and  brother  Lyman  (who  had 
estalilished  a  hoop-skirt  factory)  as  a  traveling 
salesman.  When  hoop-skirts  went  out  of  fashion 
the  business  failed,  and  the  brothers  started  a 
small  store  on  Third  avenue.  New  York  city, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  the  present  exten- 
sive department  store  of  Bloomingdale  Bros. 
Within  a  few  years  they  were  able  to  pay  their 
former  creditors  in  full.  The  establishment  was 
enlarged  in  1S85  by  the  erection  of  a  mammoth 
liuildiug  on  Fifty-ninth  street,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  two  additional  buildings  were  erected 
on  Sixtieth  street,  the  present  stores  occupying 
fifteen  city  lots,  with  a  total  area  of  225,000 
square  feet.  He  retired  from  the  active  manage- 
ment of  Bloomingdale  Bros,  in  1896,  and  devoteil 
himself  to  travel  and  the  care  of  the  many  insti- 
tutions of  which  he  was  a  director.  Mr.  Blooming- 
dale was  pircsident  of  the  Hebrew  Technical  In- 
stitute at  the  time  of  his  death;  vice-president 
of  the  United  States  Savings  Bank,  and  was  in- 
terested in  a  numlier  of  benevolent  and  charit- 
able institutions.  He  was  a  memljer  of  the  il-)- 
sonic  fraternity,  and  in  politics  was  a  Eepublican. 
He  was  married  in  1S7.5  to  Clara  Koffman,  and 
had  two  children:  Lewis  and  Eosalie  Blooming- 
dale. He  died  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  21,  1904. 
MOLINEUX,  Edward  Leslie,  soldier,  was  born 
in  London,  England,  Oct.  12,  18.33,  son  of  William 
and  Maria  (Leslie)  Molineux.  At  two  years  of 
age  Edward  came  to  New  York  and  was  educated 
at  the  Mechfi'ii's'  Society  School.  He  first  became 
identified  with  the  National  Guard  of  the  state  of 
New  York  in  18.51:,  subsequently  joined  the  Brook- 
lyn city  guard  and  passed  through  the  severaK 
grades  of  non-commissioned  rank,  his  membership 
being  terminated  by  the  acceptance  of  an  imp)or- 
tant  commission  to  South  America.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  he  was  among  the  first  to 
volunteer  in  defense  of  the  TTnion,  enrolling  him- 
self as  a  member  of  the  second  comjiany  of  the  7th 
regiment.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  promoters 
of  the  23rd  regiment  of  Brooklyn  as  brigade  in- 
spector, and  was  largely  instrumental  in  organizing 
the  11th  brigade,  N.  G.  N.  Y.,  becoming  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  23ril  regiment.  In  August,  1S62, 
he  raised  the  loflth  regiment.  New  York  volun- 
teers, was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service 
the  following  November  as  full  colonel,  and  as- 
signed to  the  Banks'  expedition  with  his  regiment 
which  was  the  first  to  land  at  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
During  the  battle  of  Irish  Bend,  April  14,  1863, 
he  was  severely  wounded.  When  the  draft  riots 
occured  in  New  York  city,  August,  1863,  Col. 
Molineux  offered  his  services  to  Gen.  Butler  and 
rendered  effective  aid  in  boat  patrol  on  the  river 
front.  A  few  days  afterwards,  as  soon  as  his 
health  piermitted,  he  returned  to  active  service, 
was  appointed  assistant  inspector-general  on  the 
staff  of  Maj.-Gen.  Franklin,  and  subsequently  act- 
ing piTovostmarshal-general,  and  commissioner 
for  exchange  of  prisoners.  He  was  made  military 
ciimmander  of  the  La  Fourche  district,  La.,  in  the 
spring  of  1864,  and  was  afterwards  assigned  to 
the  duty  of  organizing  state  troopis  or  independent 
companies  of  Louisiana  scouts.  Upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  celebrated  dam  at  Alexandria,  Col. 
Molineux  was  given   command   of  all  the  United 


States  forces  north  of  the  Eed  River.  He  was 
ordered  North  with  his  command,  and  joined  Gen. 
Builer  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  .July  25,  1864,  having 
in  the  meantime  organized  a  provisional  division 
to  reinforce  Gen.  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, and  participated  in  all  the  engagements  and 
battles  of  that  campaign.  He  was  promoted 
brigadier-general  by  brevet  for  conspicuous  gal- 
antry  and  zeal  at  Fisher 's  Hill,  Winchester  and 
Cedar  Creek;  returning  to  the  Department  of  the 
South  early  in  1865,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
works  at  Savannah  and  later  at  Ft.  Pulaski  and 
Tybee;  and  in  .lune  was  made  military  com- 
mander of  the  district  of  Northern  Georgia  vrith 
headquarters  at  Augusta.  He  seized  and  secured 
to  the  United  States  government  confederate  coin 
and  bullion  to  a  very  large  amount,  over  70,000 
bales  of  cotton,  quartermaster  and  commissary 
stores,  aggregating  .'fl0,000,000,  and  government 
buildings  and  factories  of  great  value.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  civil  life  with  the  rank  of 
major-general  by  brevet  "for  gallant  and  meritori- 
ous service  during  the  war."  He  was  subsequently 
made  major-general  of  the  2nd  division  N.  G.  N.  Y. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  director  of  the  paint 
firms  of  F.  W.  Devoe  and  C.  T.  Reynolds  Co.,  New 
York  city.  In  1886  he  was  elected  commander  of 
the  military  order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  and  held  a 
prominent  place  in  many  public  and  charitable 
organizations.  He  was  first  president  of  the  Paint, 
Oil  and  Varnish  Club,  president  of  the  19th  Army 
Corns  Society,  a  member  of  the  Armv  and  Navy 
Club,  the  Oxford  Club  of  Brooklyn,  president  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  member  of  Rankin 
Post  No.  10,  G.A.R.,  and  an  officer  of  the  Masonic 
Veterans  Association  of  Brooklyn.  He  was  mar- 
ried .Tuly  18,  1861,  to  Harriet  Davis,  daughter  of 
George  T.  Clark,  of  Erst  Hartford,  Conn.  She 
died  Feb.  5,  1914,  leaving  three  children:  Leslie 
E.,  Roland  B.,  and  Cecil  Molineux,  Gen,  Molineux 
died  in  New  York  city,  June  10,  1915. 

G-URLEY,  Ralph  Randolph,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  May  26,  1797.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1818  and  removing 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Presbyterian  church,  but  was  never  ordained. 
He  was  agent  and  secretary  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society  from  1822  to  1872,  and  as 
such  he  made  three  visits  to  Africa  in  its  interests, 
and  one  to  England  for  aid  in  the  work,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Liberia.  So  artive  and 
careful  was  he  in  his  exertions  for  the  society  that 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  connection  with  it 
as  agent  its  annual  income  increased  from  ,$778  to 
$40,000.  He  lectured  all  over  the  country  in  its 
behalf,  edited  the  "African  Repository,"  the  organ 
of  the  Colonization  Society,  in  which  he  declared: 
"The  habits,  the  feelings,  the  prejudices  of  society 
— prejudices  which  neither  refinement,  nor  argu- 
ment, nor  education,  nor  religion  itself  can  subdue 
— mark  the  people  of  color,  whether  bond  or  free, 
as  the  subjects  of  a  degradation  inevitable  and 
incurable.  The  African  in  this  country  lielongs  by 
birth  to  the  very  lowest  station  in  society,  and 
from  that  station  he  can  never  rise,  be  his  talents, 
his  enterprise,  his  virtues  what  they  may.  Here, 
therefore,  they  must  be  forever  debased;  more  than 
this,  they  must  be  forever  useless;  more  even  than 
this,  they  must  be  forever  a  nuisance,  from  which 
it  were  a  blessing  for  societv  to  bo  rid."  He  wrote 
the  "Life  of  .lehudi  Ashmun"  (1839);  "Mission 
to  England  for  the  American  Colonization  Society" 
(1841);  and  "Life  and  Eloquence  of  Rev.  Syl- 
vester Larued"  (1844).  Mr.  Gurley  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  July  30,  1872. 
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BRAINERD,  David,  missionary,  was  boru  iit 
Haddam,  Conn.,  Apr.  20,  1718.  His  father,  Hcze- 
dah,  was  one  of  His  Majesty's  counsel  for  the  col- 
ony, and  liis  maternal  grandfatlier  was  the  son  of 
Rev.  Peter  Hobart,  first  minister  of  the  iidspel  at 
Hingham,  Eng.,  who  came  to  New  England  during 
the  persecution  of  the  Puritans,  and  settled  at  Hing- 
ham, Mass.  David  was  left  an  orphan  at  fourteen 
years  of  age,  was  always  thoughtful  beyond  his 
years,  and  inclined  to  morbid "  conscientiou.sness. 
When  he  was  seven  or  eight  years  old,  his  religious 
experiences  were  marked,  but  did  not  continue. 
Si-\  years  afterward  they  returned  upon  him  wilh 
great  power,  resulting  a.s  he  believed  in  his  conver- 
sion to  God.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  again  tbe- 
subject  of  especial  reUgious  impression,  and  his  new 
baptism  stirred  his  soul  to  its  inmost  depths.  He 
preserved  the  record  of  these  experiences  in  detail, 
in  his  account  of  his  early  life  and  convei'sion.  In 
September,  1739,  he  entered  the  frcslouaii  class  at 
Yale  College,  "but,''  as  he  savs,  "with  some  reluct- 
aucy,  fearing  lest  I  should  not  be  able  to  lead  a  life 
of  strict  religion,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  tempta- 
tions." The  "  Great  Religious  Awakening  "  (1739-45) 
however,  which  arose  and  spread  over  the  country, 
visited  New  Haven,  and  Braiuerd  found  himse'lf 
deeply  interested  in  it.  His  standing  as  a  scholar 
was  good,  but  other  college  experiences  of  his  have 
actually  had  more  regard  paid  to  them  than  did  that 
fact.  The  college  authoritie.s  set  themselves  in  op- 
position to  the  "revival  mo%'ement,"  so-called,  and 
forbade  the  students  to  attend  upon  the  services  con- 
nected with  it.  Several  religious  young  men.  how- 
ever, associated  themselves  together  for  mutual  con- 
versation and  as.sistance  in  .spiritual  things,  and  it 
was  in  the  company  of  two  or  three  friends  in  the 
college  hall,  that  Braiuerd  was  heard  about  this  time 
to  say,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  concerning  one  of  the 
college  tutors,  "he  has  no  more  grace  than  this 
chair."  This  was  repeated  to  the  collep'e  rector. 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Clap,  and  as  Bi'ainerd,  while  he 
confessed  the  impropriety  of  his  language,  declined 
to  make  a  public  confession  and  to  humble  himself 
before  the  whole  college  for  what  he  had  said  only 
in  private  conversation,  and  as  he  had  gone  once  to 
the  separate  meeting  in  New  Haven,  when  forbid- 
den by  the  Rector,  the  young  culprit  forthwith 
found  him.self  expelled  from  the  college.  His  per 
sonal  feeling  under  the  indignity,  as  witne.ssed  by 
his  diary,  seems  to  have  been  of  the  most  praise 
worthy  character,  and  his  bearing  under  what  was  a 
trial  so  severe  that  he  ajiparently  never  recovered 
from  it,  was  that  of  a  Christian  gentleman.  But 
nothing  availed  with  the  college  dignitaries,  who  re 
fused  him  readmission  and  rejected  his  prayer  to  lie 
allowed  to  graduate  with  his  classmates,  although 
urged  to  grant  it  by  a  council  of  Congregational 
ministers.  Brainerd's  biographers  have  attributed 
much  of  the  dejected  and  semi-inorbid  frame  of 
mind  that  characterized  portions  of.  his  subsequent 
career  to  the  absolutely  indefensible  and  discredita- 
ble action  of  the  college  governors.  Being  resolute 
to  take  up  the  Christian  ministry,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Danbury  (C'onn.)  association  of  Con- 
gregational ministei-s,  on  July  20,  1743,  and  in  No- 
vemberof  the  same  year  he  was  asked  by  the  American 
correspondents  of  the  Scottish  Society  for  Propa- 
gating Christian  Knowledge,  to  visit  New  York 
and  confer  with  them  concerning  entry  upon  mis- 
sionary labor  among  the  Indians  of  North  America. 
This  arrangement  was  perfected  and  Brainei-d  began 
his  work  w'ith  the  Stockbridge  (Mass.)  Indians,  at  a 
place  named  Kaunameek,  twentj'  miles  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Stockbridge,  Apr.  1,  1743.  Here  he  labored 
for  a  year.  On  Nov.  3,  1744,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the"  correspondents  who  had  employed  him,  he 
jjives  amole  account  of  his  labor  among  the  Indian 


people  and  of  the  reasons  which  induced  him,  after 
c<.infereuce  with  the  correspondents,  to  turn  over  the 
work  among  them  to  Rev.  Mr.  Sergeant,  of  Stock- 
bridge,  into  whose  bounds  they  agreed  to  remove, 
while  he  (Brainerd)  should  transfer  his  labors  to  the 
Delaware  Indians.  He  now  leceived  urgent  invita- 
tions to  settle  in  the  ministry  at  Millington,  Conn., 
and  at  Easthamptou,  L.  I.  But  both  these  over- 
tures were  declined  and  he  proceeded  t(.i  the  forks  of 
the  Delaware  river  near  the  present  site  of  Easton, 
Pa.,  having  been  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  o"f 
Newark,  June  11,  1744.  He  apiiears  to  have  labored 
diligently  at  this  station  for  a  year,  diulug  which 
peritid  he  paid  two  visits  to  the  Indians  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, but  without  the  eminent  and  signal  suc- 
cess which  subsequently  attended  his  exertions  in 
his  third  field  of  labor.  Much  of  his  work  was 
ai.iostolic  pioneering.  His  health  began  to  fail, 
and  his  mind  ac(|uired  the  hal)it  of  contemplating 
death  as  a  relief  from  his  trials  of  body  and  soul. 
But  he  says:  "  God  scarce  ever  lets  these  thoughts  be 
attended  with  terror  and  melancholy :  they  are  attend- 
ed frequently  with  great  joy."  In  June,  1745,  he  be- 
gan the  labors  among  Indians  at  Crossweeksuug, 
N.  J.,  near  the  present  town  of  Freehold  in  that 
state,  which  have  gone  far  to  make  his  name  im- 
mortal among  mis- 
sionary workers.  -"-/\?-^ 
They  continued  for 
a  year  and  consist- 
ed of  faithful  and 
earnest  preaching 
among  scattered  In- 
dian families,  who 
from  the  first  re- 
joiced at  his  advent 
among  them,  with 
the  most  j.ironounc- 
ed  and  satisfactory 
residts.  Brainerd's 
record  of  these  ef- 
forts and  the  im- 
pression from  them 
is  mimUe,  and  at- 
tests a  religious  work 
which  for  genviine- 
ness  and  power  has 
not  often  been  .sur- 
passed. In  less  than  a  year,  it  is  asserted,  he  had 
baptized  seventy -seven  persons,  of  whom  thirty- 
eight  ■v\'ere  adults,  and  the  lives  of  most  of  these 
people  were  permanently  reformed.  But  under 
these  exertions,  and  the  journeys  by  which  they 
were  attended,  Brainerd's  health  broke  down,  and 
the  end  came  during  a  trip  to  New  England  under- 
taken by  the  direction  of  his  physicians  who  were 
conscious  that  consumption  had  fastened  itself  upon 
his  .sy.stem.  He  reached  Northampton,  Mass.,  in 
July,  1747,  and  was  kindly  cared  for  at  the  house  of 
Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards, "to  whose  daughter,  Jeru- 
sha,  he  was  betrothed.  Being  still  advised  to  open- 
air  exercise,  he  next  visited  Boston,  Mass.,  but  sank 
still  lower  in  health  while  there.  Reviving  suffi- 
ciently to  reach  Dr.  Edwards's  house  once  more,  he  re- 
mained there  until  the  end.  Brainerd  had  some  means 
of  his  own,  dei-ived  from  his  father,  and  these  were 
freely  consecrated  to  t  he  great  work  of  his  life,  a  por- 
tion of  them  being  spent  in  the  education  of  a  youn| 
man  for  the  Christian  ministry.  His  "Life, "  compiled 
from  his  diary,  was  written  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards 
(1749),  and  a"second  edition  was  edited  by  Sereno  Ed- 
wards Dwight  at  New  H;iven.Conn.,in  l'822.  A  third 
edition  was  edited  by  Rev,  J.  M.  Sherwood  at  New 
York,  1884.  John  Wesley  also  iiublished  an  abridg- 
ment of  Brainerd's  Life,  in  England.  (See  also 
Sparks's  "American  Biography," and Spragiie's  "An- 
nals of  the  American  Pulpit."')   He  died  Uct.  9. 1747 
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MOORE,  William  Adolphus,  mercliant,  -ivas 
bcTual  IviiiListdU.  TL'i'.a.,  Nu^.  v.l,  LSUA  His  fatber, 
Jcihu  T.  ,\i(iori.',  was  fruin  Peini,-.ylvania,  ami  of 
Scotcli-Irish  dcscuut,  bis  motber.  im'  Susau  Moore, 
was  from  C'aroHua.  Left  au  orpban  eaily,  WilHam 
anu  bis  brotbers  supported  tbe  younger  ebildi-eii. 
At  sixteen  years  of  age  be  became  a  clerli  in  Atbens, 
Tenn.,  at  1^30  a  year  and  board.  Saving  a  small 
sum  be  Ixiugbt  out  bis  employer  and  ran  tbe  busi- 
ness seven  years,  diiing  bis  work  witbout  a  regu- 
Uir  clerl<,  selling  for  casb,  losing  only  Hfllo  bad 
debts,  and  making  several  tbousand  dollars.  In 
l546  be  went  to  Lafayette,  Walker 
Co..  Ga.,  and  in  IHoo  formed  a 
jiartuersbip  witb  Edwin  W.  Marsb, 
witb  wboiu  be  was  barmoniously 
connected  tor  tbirty-eigbt  years. 
In  18.53  tbe  firm  removed  to  Cbat- 
tanooga,  Tenn.,  and  inercbandised 
successfully  in  a  mixed  grocery 
and  dry-godds  business  until  1863, 
wben  tbey  were  driven  out  liy 
tbe  Federal  army.  Mr.  ]\[onre 
siiugbt  refuge  first  in  C'aseville  and 
flien  in  Decatur,  Ga.,  wbere  bis 
family  suffered  extreme  bardsbips, 
living  at  one  time  on  tbe  leavings 
of  deserted  camps  and  field  cow 
peas.     After  (lie  war,  with  ir_oney 

___^  saved   fi'om  (be  sale  of  milk  from 

bis  single  cow,  be  went  to  Cbatta- 
nooga,  reclaimeil  confiscated  hiTid,  and  selling  tliat 
and  some  recuvered  cottdU,  in  Atlanta,  Ga..  began 
witb  Ml'.  .Marsb.  in  18(;."i  a  wlmlesale  Imsme.ss  m 
staple  anil  fancy  il it  goods,  bats,  slmes,  and  notions. 
Tbis  Hrni  niaile  tlie  lirst  inroad  upon  tbe  wliolesale 
trade  lietween  New  York  and  ( 'bmlcston,  calling 
attention  lo  Atlanta,  as  a,  ilist  illmling  point,  and 
forcing  tlie  cstalilisbiucnt  <<(  Atlanta  agencies. 
Tbey  iliew  oriba's  from  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida, 
[Mississippi,  Tennessee  aial  tbe  Garoliuas,  and 
worked  up  tbe  largest  .I'obbing  trade  of  tbe  Soutb. 
A  large  building  was  erected  in  18(')7  and  a  still 
larger  and  in  188b.  and  tbe  linn  dis[)layeil  creative 
ability, energv  and  sound  judgment, and  perfect  iirob- 
ity.  It  was  a  fixed  rule  never  to  allow  goods  to  be 
misre|H'cseiited,  andalsoto  reward  eai)able  canployes 
hy  .advancement  and  iiar(iiersl]i|i.  j\lr.  iAIoore  was 
modest,  ])ure,  boine-loving,  lionest  and  cliaritable. 
He  took  no  part,  in  publics.  He  was  a  Presbyterian 
deacon  in  ('ii.attanooga  and  .'in  elder  in  Atlanta,  and 
was  devoted  to  [iiai.-tical  religion.  He  belped  all 
cburcbes  liberall,^',  built  iloore's  Memorial  cburcb, 
and  by  codicil  left  money  to  erect  its  piarsonage. 
He  married  in  18."i(l  Eii].ibeniia  Harry,  daugbter  of 
I).  A.  L.  Larry,  of  Liifayette.  He  is  remembered 
for  bis  (liristiaii  excellence  and  bis  commercial 
genius.      He  died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  .Inly  31,  1891. 

WYMAN,  Jeffries,  comparative  anatomist,  waa 
born  at  Gbcbnsford,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  Aug.  11, 
18U,  tbird  son  of  Dr.  Rufus  anil  Ann  (Morrill) 
Wyman.  and  was  named  for  Dr.  .lolin  .Jeffries,  a 
distingiiislieil  Boston  pbysieian,  witb  wbom  bis 
fatber  bad  studied  medicine.  His  fatlier,  who  was 
a  native  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  and  a  m:m  of  great 
ability,  was,  during  tbe  latter  part  of  bis  life, 
pbysieian  III  tbe  ]\IcLean  Asylum  for  tbe  Insane  at 
Somer\ille,  ^lass.  His  niotber  was  a  daugbter  of 
James  Moiiill,  a  niercbaut  of  Boston.  Before  be 
was  ten  yeais  of  age,  .leffries  Wyman  .sbowed  an  in- 
terest in  natural  bistory,  and  also  began  drawing, 
with  but  little  regular  instruction.  He  acfpiired 
great  facility  in  sketching,  and  in  after  years  tised  to 
illustrale  bis  lectures  witb  free-band  diawitigs  on  tbe 
blackbiiaid,  while  neatly  all  the  iliaLiTiims  for  his 
iecluri-s  til  the  unili'i'graduates  i.l'  Harvard  were 
drawn  and  colored  bj'  bis  own  baud.     After  attend- 


ing a  private  school  at  Chelmsford  and  the  academy 
at  that  place,  be  entered  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
and  next,  in  1839,  Harvard  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1838.  Neither  at  school  nor  at  college 
was  be  remarkable  for  scholarship,  being  fonder  of 
rambling  in  tbe  woods  or  of  dissecting  frogs  and 
other  small  animals  than  of  study.  During  his 
.senior  year  he  had  a  dangerous  attack  of  pneumonia, 
froni  which  he  nevci  fully  recovered,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  it  be  was  obliged  to  spend  many  of  his 
winters  in  tbe  southern  states.  In  1834  be  began 
medical  studies  under  Dr.  John  C.  Dalton,  his 
fatiier's  successor  at  Chelmsford;  for  tbe  two  follow- 
ing yeius  studied  under  Dr.  Dalton  and  his  father, 
and  at  tjje  medical  college  in  Boston,  and  during  the 
tbird  3'ear  of  bis  course  was  house  physician  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  finally  receiving  the 
degree  of  M.D.  in  1837.  He  now  settled  in  Bos- 
ton, and  became  demonstrator  in  anatomy  under 
Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  eking  out  a  subsistence  by 
serving  in  a  subordinate  capacity  ii\  tbe  fire  depart- 
ment. In  1839  he  was  appointed  curator  of  the 
Lowell  Institute,  just  founded,  and  in  1840-41  deliv- 
ered a  course  of  lectures  upon  comparative  anatomy 
and  pby.siology.  With  tbe  proceeds  hespeut  part  of 
a  3'ear  in  Europe  studying  anatomy  at  the  School  of 
Medicine,  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoolo,gyat  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes.  In  tbe  autumn  of  1843  he  be- 
came professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  Hamp- 
den-Sidney  College,  Virginia,  and  for  tivc  j-ears 
spent  the  winter  and  spring  months  tliere,  living  in 
his  northern  home  during  tbe  rest  of  the  year.  In 
1847  be  succeeded  Dr.  Warren  as  Hersey  professor 
of  anatomy  at  Harvard,  holding  tbe  chair  until  his 
death;  and,  besides  bis  lectures  to  tbe  senior  class, 
gave  advanced  instruction  to  special  .students.  He 
at  once  began  a  museum  of  comparative  anatomy, 
one  of  the  earliest  in  the  United  States  ;  and  this,  on 
his  decea,se,  became  the  property 
of  tbe  Boston  Society  of  Natuial 
History.  A  .second  cour.se  of  lee 
tiires  before  tbe  Lowell  Institute 
in  1849  enabled  him  to  make  a 
journey  to  Labrador.  During 
18.5(1  two  friends  of  his  fatbii, 
who  were  .anxious  to  b.ave  htm 
conlimie  his  .scientific  work  with 
out  distraction,  made  generous 
donations  to  supplement  his  slen 
der  salary.  In  that  same  year  he 
visited,  witb  two  pujiils  Sininam, 
Guiana,  and  in  18.58-.')9  be  le 
visited  Soutb  yVmerica,  ascending 
tbe  Uruguayand  tbe  Paraila  and 
cro.ssing  to  the  Peruvian  coast, 
whence  he  returned  home  by 
way  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama. 
His  later  field-work  was  con- 
fined to  the  glades  of  Florida  and 
the  co;is(s  of  Maine  .and  Ma.s.sachusetts,  where  he  inves- 
tigated Indian  shell-heaps,  publishing  the  results  of  his 
first  examination  in  1804,  l)utgiviug  iiis  first  important 
papers  to  the  public  in  "  Reports  of  tbe  Trustees  of 
tbe  Peidjody  Museum  "  (7  vols.,  1867-74).  His  most 
elaborate  essay,  devoted  to  tbe  sliell-heaps  of  eastern 
Floiida,  forms  the  fourth  of  tbe  memoirs  of  the  Pea- 
body  Academy  of  Science,  Salem  (187.5).  On  the 
foundation  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Ameiican 
Arcbieology  and  Ethnology  at  Cambridge,  in  18(i6, 
be  was  named  as  one  of  'the  seven  trustees  of  the 
museum  .and  professorship,  and  by  his  a.ssociates  was 
appiiintisd  curator.  He  was  also  oiie  of  the  faculty 
of  tbe  niuseum  of  comparative  zoology  at  Cam- 
bridge. Tiie  studies  of  his  later  years  were  largely 
in  tbe  field  of  ethnology,  and  at  tbe  time  of  liis  death 
be  wars  tbe  leading  antbropobigist  of  America  He 
was  a  simple,    clear  and    attractive    lecturer,    and 
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was  Teiy  skillful  in  plannin!^-  metboils  aad  iu  perform- 
ing expenmeuts.  ' '  His  modesty  and  reticence  sto(jd  in 
his  way,     His  delicacy  and  tact,  as  well  as  bis  self- 
respect,  made  controversy  and  claims  for  priority 
foreign  to  liis  wishes.     .     .     .     He  was  content,  in  a 
voo  brief  abstract,  to  announce  his  conclusions,  based 
perhaps,  on  weeks  and  months  of  laborious  experi- 
ments or  dissections,  and  to  leave  to  tlie  naturalists  of 
the  future  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  his  work  "     With 
unselfish  spirit  he  lent  his  aid  to  f  urtiier  the  investiga- 
tions of  otlier  scientists,  and  rejoiced  in  their  discov- 
eries as  lieartily  as  though  they  liad  been  his  own 
Accepting  m  full  the  theory  of  evolution,  he,  never- 
theless, was  neither  a  skeptic  nor  an  agnostic   but 
acknowledged;  the   infinite   force  operating  in'  and 
through  matter,  and  was,  moreover,  an  habitual  at- 
tendant on  public  worship.    Prof,  Wyman  published 
no  books,  but  a  list  of  his  scientific  works  and  papers 
comprfses  175  titles.  This,  tOi;etlier  with  a  biogiaphy 
by  Prof.  Alphcus  S,  Packard,  is  published  in   the 
"Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  ^'ational  Academy  of 
Sciences  "  (vol.  ii.,  1886),     The  larger  number  of  his 
papers  related  to  oomjiarative  anatomy,  and  the  first 
very  impoitant  one  was  a  memoir  of  I'jr,  Thomas  S 
Savage  and  himself,  entitled  ••  Notice  of  the  external 
characters,    habits    and   osteology    of    Troglodytes 
gorilla,  a  new  species  of  orang-outaua', "     This  was 
the  first  scientific  description  of  the  gorilla,  antedat- 
ing (.)wen's  liy  six  months;  and  the  animal's  specific 
name  was  bestowed  by  him.     An  elaborate  treatise 
on  the    "anatomy  of  the  nervous  .system  of  Kana 
pipieus  "  (the  common  bull-frog),  published  in  1853, 
treats  of  the  relation  between  vertebrates  and  inver- 
tebrates, and  at  the  time  of  its  issue  was  considered 
the  "clearest  introduction  to  the  mo.st  complex  of 
animal  structures"  that   had    appeared.      His  mo,st 
impuitaut  embryological  treatise  was  on  the  "devel- 
opment of  skates,  and  especially  of  Raia  batis  (1864). 
In  his    "  Experiments  with  Vibrating  Cilia"  (1871), 
he  was  the  first  author  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  force  exerted  by  cilia  is  unexpectedly  great. 
In    "Observations  and  Experiments  on  Living  Or- 
ganisms in  Heated  Water"  (1867),  he  showed  that  no 
life  appeared  in  water  boiled  beyond  a  period  of  five 
hours.     This  was  one  of  the  results  of  experiments 
on  spontaneous  generation.  In  his  private  opinion  the 
first  first  orgauism  might  have  arisen  iu  this  manner, 
but  he  doubted  if  spontaneous  generation  occurred  at 
the  present  day.     He  was  recording  .secretary  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  from  1839  to  1841; 
curator  of  ichthyology  and  herpetology  from  1841  un- 
til 1847,and  of  herpetology  alone  from  1847  until  1855; 
was  curator  of  comparative  anatomy  from  1855  until 
1874,and  president  of  the  society  from  1856  until  1870. 
He  was  from  1843  an  active  fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Boston,  and  for 
many  years  a  member  of  its  council.     He  was  elected 
president  of  the  American   A.ssociation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  for  the  year  1857,  but  did  not 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office.     He  was,  hov.'cver, 
trea.surer  of  the  first  meeting,  held  in  1848,  and  was 
secretary  of  the  second  meeting.     He  was  one  of  the 
original   members  of  the  Association  of  American 
Geologists  and  Naturalists  held  in  Boston  in  1847. 
Appointed  by  congress  one  of  the  original  members 
of  this  academy,  he  resigned  this  position,  but  his 
name  was  retained  on  its  roll.     He  was  a  member  of 
the  Linnjean  Society  of  London,  and  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Prof. 
Wyman  was  married,  in  December,  1850,  to  Adeline 
Wheelwright,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters.     She 
died  in  June,  185.5.     In  August,  1861,  he  was  married 
to  Anna  Williams  Whitney,  who  died  in  February, 
1864,  leaving  a  son  who   bears  his  father's  name. 
Prof.  Wyman 's  brother,  Morrill,  was  a  physician  in 
Cambridge,  an  overseer  of  Harvard,  and  published 
several  works  on  medical  subjects.     Prof.  Jeffries 
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Wyman  died  at  Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  Sept.  4,  1874. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  a  memorial  sketch,  said 
it  was  a  pleasure  of  the  purest  nature  to  associate  one's 
name  with  such  a  fragrant  memory;  while  James 
Russell  Lowell  praised  him  iu  a  fine  sonnet,  ending: 
"  Tliat  such  a  man  could  spring-  froin  our  decays 
Fans  tlie  soul's  nobler  faith  until  it  burns." 
ELLIOTT,  Ezekiel  Brown,  actuary  and  electri- 
cian, was  born  at  Sweden,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y., 
July  16,  1833,  He  came  of  a  family  noted  for 
moral  worth  and  intellectuality.  His  father,  John 
B.,  was  a  doctor  of  medicine.  Ezekiel  was  grad- 
uated in  1844  from  Hamilton  College  where  he 
distinguislied  himself  in  mathematics,  astronomy 
and  physics.  He  taught  school  in  Michigan,  New 
York  and  JIaine  until  1849, 
when  he  opened  an  office  iu 
Boston  as  actuary  and  electri- 
cian. In  1861  he  joined  the 
U.  S.  sanitary  commission  ;  in 
1862  was  elected  fellow  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  appointed 
actuary  of  the  sanitary  com- 
mi.ssion;  in  1863  was  sent  as  del- 
egate to  the  international  sta- 
tistical congress  at  Berlin  ;  in 
1865  was  made  scci-etary  of  the 
U.  S.  revenue  commission  ;  in 
1871  phief  clerk  of  the  bureau 
of  statistics,  U.  S.  treasury  de- 
partment ;  in  1879,  secretary 
to  the  U.  S.  civil  service  commission  of  which 
Geo.  Wm.  Curtis  was  chairman  ;  and  in  1881,  go- 
vernment actuary,  in  which  jiosition  he  continued 
until  his  death.  Mr.  Elliott  was  an  admitted  leader 
among  American  statisticians  and  actuaries,  and 
became  both  a  national  and  international  authority. 
In  the  first  .six  years  of  his  scientific  career  he  gave 
much  of  his  time,  as  owner  and  superintendent,  to 
telegraph  lines  between  New  York,  Boston  and 
Albany,  inventing  insulators,  for  which  he  received 
a  medal,  and  dynamos,  motors,  storers  and  tele- 
phones. He  did  important  actuarial  work  in  life 
insurance  from  1855  to  1861  both  for  companies  and 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  achieved  a  reputa- 
tion for  correctness  and  ingenuity.  About  this 
time  he  read  valuable  papers  before  scientific  bodies 
on  mortality,  also  ratio  of  deaths  and  life  dura- 
tion. During  the  war  his  writings  on  army  healtli 
and  .sickness  (including  papers  on  Danish  and 
Prussian  military  mortality,  published  abroad)  were 
deserved!}'  praised.  As  secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
revenue  commission  he  evolved  order  out  of  confu- 
siou.  His  connection  with  the  bureau  of  statistics 
afforded  a  congenial  field  for  his  talent  of  which 
congress  freely  availed  itself.  His  extended  in- 
formation was  utilized  for  both  the  census  and 
finance  reports  ;  for  the  former  he  prepared  papers 
on  birth  and  mortality  in  the  one,  and  for  the  other 
on  credit,  coinage  and  the  money  standard.  Finally 
the  problems  relating  to  congressional  apportion- 
ment, the  national  sinking  fund,  population,  in- 
terest on  United  States  securities  and  debt  refund- 
ing engrossed  and  were  treated  lucidly  by  his 
trained  miiiil.  r»n  one  occa.sion  a  measure  passed 
by  the  house  was  killed  in  a  few  minutes  by  the 
.senate  (m  his  showing  that  it  would  result  in  an  un- 
intended co.st  of  |;33,000,000,  His  opinions  were 
eagerly  sought  after  by  scientific  associations,  his 
last  government  work  of  science  w-as  for  the  ^letro- 
politan  Society,  He  never  married.  The  open 
honesty  of  his  nature  made  him  attractive  to  the  old 
and  the  young,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned.  In 
him  simplicity  and  gentleness  were  associated  with 
the  richest  mental  gifts.  He  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  May  34,  1888. 
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HITCHCOCK,  Boswell  Dwight,  clergymau 
and  educator,  was  born  at  East  Machias,  Me.,  Aug. 
15,  1^17,  son  of  Eoswell  and  Betsej'  (Longfellow) 
Hitchcock.  His  early  education  was  obtained  at  tlie 
Washington  Academy  in  his  native  town,  and  en- 
tering Amherst  <,'oHege  (Mass.)  as  a  sophomore 
in  is:;:!^  was  graduated  in  183(3.  In  1839,  after 
three  years  spent  in  teaching  and  in  bililical  study 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  he  was  appointed 
tutiir  in  Amherst  College,  where  he  remained  three 
>\'ars  more,  returning  to  his  studies  at  Andover  in 
1842.  In  1844  he  took  charge  of  a  church  in  Water- 
ville,  ile.,  and  in  1845  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  at  Exeter,  N.  II., 
where  lie  continued  for  seven  years  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  years  (1847-48)  spent  in  theological 
study  in  Germany.  In  1S52  he  accepted  the  chair 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege (Brunswick,  Me.),  which  he  held  for  three 
years.  He  was  elected  Washburn  professor  of 
church  history  in  tlie  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  in  1855,  and  in  1880  president  of  that 
institution.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred 
ujion  him  by  Bowdoin  College  in  1855  and  by  the 
University  of  Eilinburgh  (Scotland)  in  1885,  ami 
that  of  LL.D.  by  Williams  College  in  1873  and 
Harvard  in  1886.  He  was  an  editor  of  the  ' '  Ameri- 
can Theological  Review"  from  18():!  to  1870;  in 
]S(i9  was  elected  a  life  trustee  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege, and  in  1871,  after  a  year's  travel  in  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land,  jiresident  of  the  Palestine  Bx- 
]doration  Society.  His  published  works,  besides 
numerous  essays,  sermons  and  addresses,  were 
"Life  of  Edward  Eobinson"  (1863),  "Analysis 
of  the  Holy  Bililc"  MsOii),  "  Ilvmns  and  Songs 
of  Praise"  (1874),  and  "Socialism"  (1879).  A 
jiosthumous  collection  of  his  sermons,  "Eternal 
Atonement,"  was  published  in  1888.  He  was  a 
vigorous  and  incisive  jiulpit  orator;  jireached  ex- 
teiisividy  during  his  long  professorship  at  Union 
Seminaiy,  and  in  1863  he  supplied  the  )iul])it  in 
Plymouth  Church  during  Mr.  Eeecher  's  absence  in 
England  to  advocate  the  northern  cause.  He  was 
throughout  the  war  an  ardent  Union  man,  and  made 
ninny  |.atriotic  addresses  both  on  the  platform 
and  in  the  jiulpit.  He  married,  Jan.  2,  1845,  Eliza- 
lieth  Anthony  Brayton,  third  daughter  of  Israel 
Brayton  of  Somerset,  Mass.  He  died  at  Somerset 
Mass.,  June  16,  1887.     (Portrait  opposite  p.  258.) 

YOUNG,  Alfred,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Bris- 
tol, England,  Jan.  21,  1831,  the  son  of  Thomas 
and  Sarah  Agnes  (Stubbs)  Young.  His  parents 
subsequently  settled  in  America,  where  he  was  pi'c- 
pared  for  college  and  he  was  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton in  1S48.  He  entered  the  meilical  department 
of  the  University  of  New  York,  and  after  obtain- 
ing his  M.D.  degree  in  18.52,  beg.an  the  practice  of 
his  ]irofession,  but  abandoned  it  at  the  end  of  a 
year  to  enter  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Pai-is, 
for  his  theological  studies,  having  bi'Come  a  con- 
vert to  Catholicism  in  1850.  Later  he  decided  to 
enter  the  priesthood,  was  ordained  Aug.  24,  1856 
and  immediately  appointed  vice-j)re-sideut  of  Seton 
Hall  College,  which  office  he  held  for  one  year. 
He  was  rector  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  church  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  three  years,  and  in  1860  was 
jdaced  in  charge  of  the  church  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 
In  1861  he  resigned  his  charge,  desiring  to  enter 
more  closely  into  a  religious  life  than  the  oppor- 
tunities of  a  secular  priest  afford,  and  joined  the 
then  lately  founded  community  of  Pauli'st  Fathers 
in  New  York  city,  laboring  for  many  years  as  a 
missionary  preacher  and  holding  various  offices 
in  the  community.  His  name  was  closely  associated 
with   the  reformation  of  Catholic   church  music  in 


the  United  States,  looking  especially  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  hitherto  prevailing  concert  style  of 
singing  and  the  use  of  modern  musical  masses  and 
vespers  rendered  by  mixed  choruses  of  men  and 
women,  and  urging  a  return  to  the  ecclesiastical 
"choir"  or  sanctuary  chorus  of  men  and  boys  for 
singers,  and  to  the  use  of  the  authorized  liturgical 
Ciregorian  chant  for  all  that  is  oi'dered  to  be  sung 
in  the  Catholic  services.  He  also  advocated  con- 
gregational singing  in  Catholic  cliurches.  The 
large  surplieed  chorus  of  the  gi'eat  church  of 
the  Paulists  was  established  by  him  in  1871,  and 
was  considered  to  be  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  said  that  in  no  church  in 
the  world  are  the  ceremonial  rites  and  liturgical 
chant  more  perfectly  performed  than  they  are  in 
that  church.  Many  of  his  sermons  are  to  be  found 
in  the  six  volumes  of  "Sermons  by  the  Paulists." 
He  composed  the  music  of  a  large  number  of 
church  hymns.  Among  his  princijial  publications 
of  this  class  are  "The  Complete  Sodality  Hymn- 
book  ' '  new  edition  ' '  Catholic  Hymns  and 
Canticles,"  "The  Office  of  Vespers,"  "The 
Catholic  Hymnal,"  "Carols  for  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas and  Joyous  Easter,"  and  "An  Order  of 
Divine  Praise  and  Prayer."  He  contributed  a 
number  of  articles  on  various  religious  topics  to 
the  Catholic  reviews,  magazines  and  newspapers, 
and  wrote  a  series  of  poems,  chiefly  epigrammatic, 
on  Scripture  texts,  which  appeared  anonymously  iu 
the  "Catholic  World." 

CONKIjIN,  ■William  Augustus,  naturalist, 
was  born  in  New  York  city,  Mar.  16,  1837,  son  of 
Ben  jamin  and  Netta  (Adams)  Conklin.  His  family 
came  from  Southold,  Long  Island,  the  first  of  the 
name  being  Ca])t.  John  Conklin,  a  native  of  Not- 
tinghamshire, England,  who  emigrated  to  America 
before  1649  and  settled  at  Southold  about  1655. 
He  received  a  public  school  education,  and  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  Central  park  in  New 
York  city  he  was  app>ointed  clerk.  His  fondness 
for  animals  and  his  taste  for  natural  history  led 
to  his  apjiointment  as  director  of  the  zoological 
collection  in  the  park,  which  was  then  being  estab- 
lished. He  made  a  thorough  study  of  animal  life, 
and  took  the  degi'ee  of  D.V.S.  at  the  Columbia 
Veterinary  College.  He  visited  Europe  several 
times  to  study  the  zoological  gardens  of  the  Old 
World,  and  under  his  management  the  Zoo  was 
one  of  the  most  attractive  fe.-itures  of  Central 
p.-irk.  He  resigned  in  1892  to  engage  iu  the  busi- 
ness of  imiiorting  wild  animals.  Ha  was  the 
author  of  a  numlier  of  articles  on  natural  history 
in  the  magazines.  In  1879  he  established  the 
".lournal  of  Comparative  Medicine  and  Veterinary 
Archives,"  which  he  edited  for  fifteen  years.  He 
was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  London  Zoo- 
logical Society,  ancl  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union,  and  the  Linnean  Society  of 
New  York.  He  died  in  New  Yoi-k  city,  June 
17,  1913. 

CARROLL,  Charles,  colonist,  called  Charles 
(^Virroll  the  inunigiaiit,  was  bor'Ti  at  Litterlouna, 
Kings  CO.,  Ireland,  in  1660,  the  son  of  Daniel 
Carroll.  He  studied  law,  settled  in  London,  be- 
came secretary  of  Lord  Powis,  minister  of  King 
James  II,  and  a  friend  of  Lord  Baltimore  ami 
deeply  interested  in  the  Maryland  colony.  In 
1687  Kings  county,  Ireland,  was  not  a  very  pleas- 
ant place  for  Catholics  because  of  the  religious 
dissensions  of  those  days,  and  Charles  Carroll  made 
jilnns  to  leave  for  America.  He  resigned  his 
position  with  Lord  Powis  and  receiving  a  coramis- 
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sion  as  agent  for  Lord  Baltimore  iu  Maryland,  seventeen  years  in  the  schools  of  Homer  and  Oort- 
set  sail  for  the  new  world,  arriving  in  the  province  land,  he  began  the  compilation  of  a  spelling-book 
Oct.  1,  ItiSS.  In  16S9  the  power  of  the  Lord  and  the  writing  of  a  reailing-book  for  all  classes. 
Proprietor  was  upset  by  a  Protestant  revolt,  and  Pievious  to  that  time  reading-books  bad  been  com- 
the  government  of  Maryland  was  brought  more  posed  of  selections  from  the  masters  of  English 
closely -under  the  British  crown.  Carroll  contin-  literature,  and  in  most  cases  were  beyond  the  sim- 
ued,  however,  as  agent  and  rent  collector  for  pie  comprehension  of  country  children.  But  most 
Lord  Baltimore.  He  became  possessed  of  large  of  the  lessons  in  his  first,  second  and  third 
landed  estates  in  the  most  desirable  localities  of  readers  were  originated  by  the  author,  ami  they 
the  province,  granted  by  the  lord  proprietor,  or  attained  great  popularity.  Allibone  says  that  13,- 
purchased  from  the  Indians.  The  Protestants  in  000,000  copies  of  his  readers  were  sold  between 
Maryland,  by  1700,  outnumbered  the  Catholics  by  1838  and  1860,  and  in  1859  the  statement  was 
nearly  thirty  to  one  and  many  severe  anti-Catholic  made  in  Trubner's  "Bibliographical  Guide  to 
acts  were  passed,  piarticularly  between  1704  and  American  Literature"  that  his  publishers  paid  to 
1718.  Charles  Carroll  however,  was  held  in  such  him  about  $30,000  a  year.  Mr.  Sanders's  first 
high  regard  that  none  of  the  anti-Catholic  laws  series  of  school-books — the  quaint  pictures  in  which 
were  pressed  against  him.  lie  went  to  England  are  now  held  in  lively  remembrance  by  surviv- 
in  1715,  and  during  his  stay  in  London  the  ing  grandparents — comprises  the  Spelling  Book, 
third  Lord  Baltimore  died,  and  Charles  Carroll  the  Primary  School  Primer  and  five  graded  read- 
acted  as  attorney  in  the  management  of  the  ers.  The  new  series  begun  in  1860 — with  many 
Baltimore  estates,  both  in  London  and  in  Mary-  delightful  illustrations  portraying  prim  country 
land,  until  Benedict  Leonard  Calvert,  fourth  Lord  girls  in  long  pantalettes,  rolling  hoops  in  a  de- 
Baltimore,  succeeiled  his  father  in  1715  and  the  mure,  well-bred  way,  or  weeping  over  deceased 
government  of  Maryland  was  placed  back  in  the  canary  birds,  displaced  by  pictures  more  modern 
hands  of  the  Lord  Proprietor,  as  Benedict  had  in  style  but  Scarcely  more  artistic — was  more 
become  a  Protestant,  and  so  could  take  the  oath  comprehensive.  The  "Speller  and  Definer,"  "An- 
necessary  for  the  reinstatement  of  the  old  gov-  alysis, "  "German  and  English  Primer,"  "High 
ernment.  On  his  return  to  Maryland,  Charles  School  Reader"  and  "Speaker"  were  written  to 
Carroll  actively  took  up  the  practice  of  law.  He  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  schools.  But 
appeared  for  the  province  in  criminal  cases  and  the  "readers"  and  "spellers"  were  not  his  only 
was  one  of  the  conmiittee  of  six  to  inspect  the  books  for  students.  He  prepared  two  elocutionary 
provincial  records  and  oversee  their  transfer  when  charts,  a  test  speller  of  English  words,  a  phonetic 
the  seat  of  government  was  moved  from  St.  Mary 's  chart,  metrical  stories  iu  chemistry  and  natural 
to  Annapolis.  He  was  counsel  iu  important  cases  philosophy,  a  series  of  five  juvenile  singing  books 
before  the  assembly  and  was  often  consulted  by  in  collaboration  with  W.  B.  Bradbury  and  B.  A. 
that  body.  He  held  the  positions  of  judge,  register  Russell,  making  nearly  sixty  text-books  in  all. 
of  the  "land  office,  agent,  receiver-general  and  When  he  died  he  was  preparing  a  fifth  series  of 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  for  the  Lords  Baltimore  his  best  books.  He  was  perhaps  as  widely  known 
and  survevor-general  of  the  province.  By  1698  he  as  any  educator  of  his  time.  He  was  essentially 
had  acquired  land  in  various  parts  of  Maryland  a  teacher,  with  a  theory  and  the  ability  to  demon- 
aggregating  60,000  acres.  He  built  the  palatial  strata  it,  and  the  power  to  put  it  to  practical  and 
Carroll  home  ' '  Doughoregan  Manor ' '  shortly  after  lasting  uses.  He  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Barker 
his  return  from  Lnglaud.  He  was  twice  married:  of  New  York,  and  had  two  sons,  Charles  Walton, 
(1),  to  Martha,  daughter  of  Anthony  Underwood;  Jr.,  a  physician,  and  Henry  M.  Sanders,  a  clergy- 
and  (2),  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Col.  Henry  Bar-  man.  Mr.  Sanders  died  in  New  York  July  10, 
nail    of  Portland"  Manor.     They  had  ten  children  1889. 

of  whom  three  sons  and  two  daughters  grew  to  BALBWIN,  Henry,  justice  of  the  U.  S. 
maturity.  The  sons  were  Henry,  who  died  at  sea  supreme  court,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
while  returning  from  England  in  1719;  Charles,  Jan.  14,  1780,  son  of  Henry  and  Maraua  (Nor- 
called  Charles  Carroll  of  Annapolis,  who  became  ton)  Baldwin.  His  family  descent  is  traced  to 
the  father  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  and  Nathaniel  Baldwin,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Daniel  who  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Carrolls  of  one  of  the  three  sous  of  Richard  Baldwin  of  Choles- 
Deuedciington  Charles  Carroll,  the  immigrant,  died  bury,  Buckinghamshire,  England,  who  appeared  in 
at  Douo-horegan  Manor,  July  20,  1720.  Milford,  Conn.,  in  1639.  The  line  from  Nathaniel 
SANDERS  Charles  Walton,  educator,  was  and  his  second  wife,  Joanna  Westcoat  is  through 
born  at  Newport  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  24,  their  son  Samuel  and  Ms  wife  Abigail  Baldwin; 
1805  son  of  Jacob  and  Lydia  (Martin)  Sanders,  their  son  Timothy  and  his  wife  Bathslieba  Stone; 
nnd  a  descendant  of  John  Sanders,  who  came  to  their  son  Michael  and  his  second  wife  Theodora 
the  American  colonies  from  Wiltshire,  England,  Woleot,  who  were  the  grandparents  ot  Henry  Bald- 
about  1630  'married  Alice  Cole,  and  died  in  Salem,  win.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1797, 
Mass  in  1643  His  father  was  a  farmer  in  mod-  studied  law  under  the  direction  of  a  preceptor  as 
erate  circumstances,  but  with  an  ambition  to  give  was  usual  in  those  days  and  after  being  admitted 
his  children  a  good  education,  and  when  Charles  to  the  bar,  began  practice  in  New  Haven  Some 
was  four  years  old  he  was  sent  to  a  local  school  years  later  on  he  decidedto  locate  in  Pennsy- 
where  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  quite  as  much  ex-  vania,  and  lived  tor  a  time  m  Mcadvil  e  but  fanal- 
Tct  kuowle  b^e  as  his  teacher  could  impart.  When  ly  settled  m  Pittsburgh  He  soon  distinguished 
he  was  nine  years  old  his  father  settled  at  Homer,  himself  lor  his  profound  learning,  keenness  and 
CorTland  CO  N  Y,  and  there  the  son  practically  vigor  of  mmd  and  eloquence  as  an  advocate,  and 
^'"f  ,1  1  .•',•,.'  T  109-1  },„  became  a  li-  became  identified  with  the  most  important  cases. 
t"ntftea1hr  "and  met  with  all  the  adventures  In  1817  his  district  seiit  him  to  Congress  and  he 
that  a  teacher  at  that  time  encountered  when  he  served  three  terms.  He  became  know.1  f or  his 
sWe  to  ^struct  persons  larger  and  older  than  very  positive  federalist  mchna  ions  ancl  in  1819 
himself  When  t4enty-four  years  old  he  was  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee 
elected  one  of  the  inspectors  of  common  schools,  on  Manufactures.  In  this  capacity  he  became  one 
eervin-  as  such  for  several  years.     After  teaching  of  the  best  known  advocates  of  the  prmeiple  of 
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the  protection  and  encoiir.igeraent  of  American  in- 
dustries, and  his  eloquence  and  masterful  expres- 
sions upon  it  had  much  to  do  with  its  establishment. 
In  1S:!l:,  however,  he  resigned  from  the  House  to 
resume  the  practice  of  law.  Upon  the  death  of 
Justice  Buslirod  "Washington  of  the  U.  S.  supreme 
bench  in  Nc.vendjer,  1S2H,  President  Andrew  Jack- 
son selected  him  to  till  the  vacancy.  Those  were 
the  days  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  Justice 
Story,  whose  constitutional  opinions  had  set  a 
new  standard  of  interpretation,  and  Justice  Bald- 
win soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  frequent  dis- 
sent from  their  tliemes,  jiavtieularly  in  cases  where 
tlie  constitutionality  of  state  laws,  tliougld  to  im- 
pair the  oldigation  of  contracts,  was  concerned. 
Justice  Baldwin  was  inclined  to  iirterpret  such  laws 
as  a  police  regulation  and  sustain  it,  rather  than 
treat  it  as  an  infringement  on  national  power  to 
rigulate  coiiinierce.  In  shoi't  he  corrstrued  the  con- 
stitution as  a  product  of  the  people  of  the  states 
Udt  of  the  United  States.  His  position  was  so 
distinct,  personal,  and,  as  he  said  some  might 
say,  "peculiar,''  that  in  ls:',7  he  issued  a  volume 
on  the  suliject  entitled  "A  General  View  of  tho 
Origin  and  Nature  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,"  which  was  jiractically  a  defense  of 
his  dissenting  opinions.  Four  years  before  this, 
however,  at  the  April  term  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  in  I^.'-IS  at  I'liiladelphia,  over  which 
he  presided,  he  had  the  unique  honor  of  rerrdering 
a  decisioir  in  an  elaborate  oiiinion  in  the  case  of 
Magill  vs.  Brown,  that,  for  learning  ami  research, 
has  been  p)ronoainced  the  greatest  legal  opinion 
ever  delivered.  Like  an  equally  celebrated  treatise 
on  Pennsyhania  land  law  it  a])piears  as  a  foot-note 
to  another  rase,  in  Brigldly's  Pa.  Beport,  .346. 
When  Chief  .Instice  iSIarsliall  died  in  ISi'.S,  .Justice 
Baldwin  headed  the  escort  of  the  remains  to  Rich- 
mond. Justice  Baldwin  was  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bencli  and  the  allied  cii'cuit  court  for  fourteen 
years,  at  the  close  of  whicli  liis  mind  became  sorae- 
wliat  affecte<l,  and  he  died  at  Philadcli)hia  of 
paralysis,  April  21,  1844. 

REID,  William  Thomas,  educator,  was  born 
near  Jack.son\-ille,  111.,  Nov.  H,  1842,  son  of  George 
Washington  .and  .Alartlia  (Williams)  Eeid.  When 
but  eight  years  of  age  lie  lost  his  father  and  was 
brouglit  up  liy  his  grandfather.  After  attending 
Illinois  College  for  one  year  he  respionded  to 
Pros.  Lincoln's  call  for  troops  and  enlisted  with 
a  company  of  college  men  in  the  68th  regiment 
of  Illin(ds  volunteers.  He  rompleted  his  school 
course  at  Harvard  Crdlege  and  was  graduated 
A.B.  in  Psijs.  In  1868  he  was  elected  "principal 
of  the  Newport  ( R.  I.)  high  school.  He  studied 
law  in  connection  with  his  teaching,  but  having 
been  invited  to  become  first  assistant  to  Dr. 
Francis  Gardner,  head  master  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  he  abaudioied  all  thought  of  the 
law  and  made  teaching  liis  life-work.  He  was 
superintendent  of  the  jjublic  schools  of  Brookline, 
Mass.,  until  1875  when  he  became  principal  of  the 
Boys'  high  school  in  San  I'i'ancisco,  CaL,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  held  until  18S].  He  was  then 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Urriversity  of 
California  at  Berkeley  to  succeed  Dr.  John  Le 
Conte.  Pres.  Reid  's  administration  was  charac- 
terized by  a  wisely  conservative  devotifm  to  high 
educational  ideals;  by  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  educatioiml  problems  of  the  day  and  the  special 
needs  of  the  state;  by  vigorous  methods,  and  by 
a  conscientious  attention  to  administrative  details. 
The  leading  features  of  his  term  of  service  were 
the  establishment  of  a  standard  of  admission  equal 
to  that  of  the  best  eastern  colleges  and  an  organic 


connection   between   the  university   and  the   high 

schools  of  the  state.  He  left  his  'nipress  on 
every  department  of  the  university.  After  an  ad- 
ministration of  four  years  he  resigned  to  carry 
out  a  long-cherished  plan  of  founding  a  school 
which  should  do  for  the  Pacific  coast  what  Rugby 
has  done  for  England  or  Phillips  Exeter  for  New 
England.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  he  opened 
the  Belmont  School  in  Belmont,  San  Mateo  CO., 
Cal.,  in  August,  1885.  In  May,  1893,  the  Hopkins 
School  was  merged  with  it,  and  the  enlarged  in- 
stitution became  known  as  the  ' '  Belmont  School, 
V'l.  T.  Eeid  Foundation."  The  house  system  of 
sheltering  and  providing  a  home  for  the  boys  was 
introduced  by  Prof.  Eeid.  The  buildings  include 
the  Head  Master 's  House,  the  School  House  and 
the  Gymnasium,  with  certain  domestic  structures 
such  as  the  laundry,  power-house,  dairy,  etc..  Sierra 
Hall,  which  is  occupied  by  seniors  and  upper 
middlers,  and  Moses  Ilojjkins  Hall,  containing  the 
chapel.  The  school  is  uot  under  the  control  of 
any  denomination,  but  is  none  the  less  distinctively 
Christian  irr  its  ideal  and  its  spirit.  P'atiently 
conscieirtious,  an  enthusiast  in  his  work,  under- 
standing and  loving  boys,  aiming  chiefly  at  char- 
acter-building, Prof.  Eeid  was,  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Horatio  Stelibins,  ' '  a  teacher  irr  that  high 
sense  which  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  orderly 
development  of  the  mind  and  of  the  rank  of 
studies,  and  is  in  communicatioir  with  the  best  in- 
telligence and  methoils  of  the  time. ' '  His  work 
in  California  fully  justified  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody 's 
prediction  that  he  would  have  ' '  great  influence 
in  shaping  the  educational  institutions  of  what- 
ever state  he  labored  in."  Prof.  Eeid  was  mar- 
ried Aug.  16,  ls7(>,  to  Julia  Eeed  of  Jacksonville, 
III. 

BANKAED,  Heni-y  Nicholas,  real  estate,  was 
born  in  Baltinioi'e,  Md.,  Dec.  2:i,  18:14,  son  of 
Nicholas  Dill  and  Mary  Ann  (Snodgrass)  Ban- 
kard.  While  his  educational  advantages  were  few, 
he  trained  and  developed  his  mind  by  reading  and 
observation.  Early  in  life  he  was  apprenticed  to 
his  father,  a  master  builder  in  Baltimore,  and  the 
knowledge  of  building  and  building  materials  thus 
acquired  proved  of  great  value  to  him  later.  In 
1856  he  opened  a  real  estate  and  brokerage  olfice 
in  Baltimore,  and  iir  1869  embarked  in  the  law 
and  real  estate  business  in  piartnership  with  Wil- 
liam A.  Munson.  For  many  years  he  was  called 
on  to  v.aJue  botli  city  and  private  proj)erty  as  an 
ex]iert  authority,  and  acted  as  trustee  and  ex- 
ecutor for  many  large  estates.  He  served  for 
four  successive  terms  on  the  city  council,  and  for 
one  term  as  a  representative  in  the  Maryland 
legislature.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  in  the 
cause  of  the  Union  throughout  the  civil  war.  Prac- 
tical measures  of  direct  benefit  to  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore always  elicited  his  hearty  supjiort,  among 
them  the  conscjlidation  of  the  water  and  tax  de- 
jiartments  and  a  law  pirohibitiirg  the  creation  of 
irredeemable  gr(niinl  rents  in  the  future.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Eeal  Estate  Exchange 
of  Baltimore;  a  founder  and  director  of  the  West 
Baltimore  Imjirovemeirt  Association  and  its  first 
vice-president,  and  a  director  of  the  Taxjja.yers 
Association  of  Baltimore.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society.  A  painstaking, 
methodical  and  exact  business  man,  he  was  affec- 
tionate and  warm-hearted  and  possessed  a  large 
circle  of  friends.  He  was  married  to  Caroliire 
Amelia,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Horn,  and  had  ten 
children:  George  Lewis,  Regina,  Clara  Virginia, 
Edgar  Howard,  Caroline  Lincoln,  Henry  Nicholas, 
Florence  Reppert,  Charles  Sumner,  Margaret  Snod- 
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grass,   and   Elizabeth   Dill  Bankard.     He  died  in 
Baltimore,   Mil.,   July   13,   1901:!. 

WAD'DEL,  James,  clergyman,  popularly  known 
as  "The  Blind  Preacher,"  was  boru  on  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  during  the  voyage  of  his  parents 
from  Ireland  to  America  in  173'/.  His  father  was 
Thomas  Waddel,  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Wil- 
liam Waddel,  who  emigrated  from  Scotland  after 
the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge  in  1679,  in  which 
he  was  a  participant,  and  settled  in  County  Down, 
Ireland.  William  Waddel  married  the  daughter  of 
Colonel  Irvine,  with  whom  he  secured  certain  town- 
ship lands  of  Oney  and  Curly,  in  County  Down. 
They  had  six  sons  and  one  daughter.  Three  of 
these  sons  are  believed  to  have  come  to  America. 
One  of  them,  Thomas  Waddel,  the  father  of  ' '  The 
Blind  Preacher"  settled  on  White  Clay  Creek,  in 
Pennsylvania,  near  the  Delaware  line.  When  he  was 
a  lad,  while  on  a  hunting  expedition,  in  cutting 
into  a  hollow  tree  for  the  game,  his  left  hand  was 
nearly  severed  in  the  middle  and  became  perma- 
nently disabled.  The  consequent  inability  to  do  labor 
on  the  farm  turned  his  mind  in  the  direction  of 
study  and  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Finley,  later  president  of  Princeton  College,  where 
he  pursued  courses  in  all  the  branches  of  learning 
that  were  taught,  and  finally  became  an  assistant 
teacher.  Among  Dr.  Pinley's  pupils  was  the  cele- 
brated Benjamin  Rush,  who  was  in  some  of  the 
classes  taught  by  his  young  assistant.  After  leaving 
school  young  Waddel  went  to  the  South,  expecting 
to  settle  as'  a  teacher  in  Charleston,  S.  ('.,  but 
stopping  on  his  way  to  Charleston  in  Hanover 
County,  Va.,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  distinguished  Samuel  Davies  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  meeting  he  determined  to  become 
a  minister.  He  obtained  through  the  influence  of 
Davies  a  position  in  the  classical  school  of  Rev. 
John  Todd,  in  Louisa  County,  Va.,  and  while  teach- 
ing, pursued  his  studies  for  the  ministry.  In  1760 
he  became  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Han- 
over Presbytery,  and  was  admitted  as  stated  supply 
for  vacancies  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  ' '  at 
his  discretion."  In  1762  he  was  invited  to  be- 
come the  minister  of  a  church  in  Lancaster  county, 
Va.,  organized  by  Col.  James  Gordon,  in  whose 
family  he  taught  school,  and  whose  daughter, 
Mary,"  he  later  married.  Here  he  preached  as 
stated  supply,  and  also  at  another  church  in  North- 
umberland county  founded  by  Col.  Gordon,  but  the 
climate  of  the  Tidewater  country  proved  detrimen- 
tal to  his  health  and  in  1778  he  moved  with  his 
family  to  Augusta  county,  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley of  Virginia,  where  he  purchased  a  valuable 
tract  of  land,  and  remained  for  ten  years,  acting 
as  minister  of  the  church  at  Tinkling  Spring,  and 
for  a  short  time,  of  that  at  Staunton.  He  then 
moved  to  the  lower  end  of  Albermarle  county, 
where  he  acquired  a  large  tract  of  land  lying  on 
the  stage  road  from  Charlottesville  to  Fredericks- 
burg, a  few  miles  from  the  present  town  of 
Gordonsville.  Here,  at  his  home  called  ' '  Hope- 
well," he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  preaching  in 
a  log  church  built  by  himself  on  his  own  land. 
In  his  later  years  he  was  afflicted  with  cataract, 
and  it  was  during  this  period  that  William  Wirt 
heard  him  preach  the  sermon  described  in  "The 
British  Spy."  The  cataract  was  relieved  by  a 
surgical  operation,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  able  to  read  and  write  with  the  assistance 
of  glasses.  Wirt's  description  of  his  eloquence 
is  not  exaggerated,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  some  of  whom  re- 
garded his  oratorical  powers  as  equal  to  those  of 
Patrick  Henry.     In   1794   Dickinson  College   con- 


ferred on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  is  known  as 
the  author  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  memorials 
on  the  subject  of  religious  freedom  ever  presented 
to  the  legislature  of  Virginia.  This  memorial  is 
published  in  "Foote's  Sketches  of  A'^irginia. "  He 
was  a  man  of  marked  piety,  sensitive  feelings,  and 
retiring  disposition.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  in 
his  old  age  that  he  wished  to  ' '  steal  away  from 
earth."  He  destroyed  all  his  letters  and  papers 
before  his  death;  and  seemed  to  cherish  no  de- 
sire to  be  remembered  by  posterity.  He  died  at 
his  home  near  Gordonsville,  Va.,  Sept.  17,  180.5. 

"WIXiLITS,  Edwin,  assistant  secretary  of  agri- 
culture, was  born  at  Otto,  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y., 
April  21,  1830.  At  the  age  of  six  years  he  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  Michigan,  and  his  boy- 
hood was  spent  in  Washtenaw  county,  where  he 
obtained  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  and  in  private  study.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1S55. 
He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  IT.  S.  Senator 
Christiaucy  at  Monroe,  Mich.,  and  after  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  in  18.57  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  that  city.  From  1860  to 
1863  he  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  Monroe 
county.  He  was  postmaster  of  i\Ionroe  during 
1863-66,  editor  of  the  Monroe  "Commercial"  for 
several  years,  and  was  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  governor  in  1873  to  revise 
the  state  constitution.  In  1876  Mr.  Willits  was 
elected  to  the  national  congress  as  a  republican, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1878  and  1880.  While  in 
congress  he  was  a  member  of  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee, the  committees  on  patents,  and  of  several 
minor  committees.  His  tastes  and  adaptability 
drew  him  early  in  life  into  close  relation  with  edu- 
cational work,  and  in  the  schools  of  Adrian  and 
Monroe  he  achieved  a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher 
and  administrator.  From  1860  to  1873  he  was  a 
member  of  the  state  board  of  education,  and  on 
account  of  his  eminent  fitness  for  the  work,  was 
active  in  the  deliberations  of  that  body.  He  took 
excejition  to  the  policy  of  the  board  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  and 
suggested  the  plan  which  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  state  board  of  agi-ieulture  and  the 
reorganization  oi  the  college  under  its  manage- 
ment. This  change  brought  about  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  institution.  In  1883,  soon  after 
his  retirement  from  congress,  he  was  chosen  prin- 
cipal of  the  state  normal  school  at  Ypsilanti,  and 
for  two  years  he  devoted  his  energies  to  the  inter- 
ests of  that  institution,  increasing  the  attendance 
of  pupils  from  400  to  800,  and  greatly  assisted  in 
popularizing  the  cause  of  education  in  the  state 
of  Michigan.  When  the  office  of  president  of 
the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College  became 
vacant  in  1885,  Mr.  Willits  was  urged  to  accept 
the  position.  In  this  new  field  his  administration 
was  so  acceptalile,  and  the  reputation  of  the  in- 
stitution as  well  as  his  own  were  so  enhanced,  that 
in  1889  he  was  offered  the  position  of  assistant 
secretary  of  agriculture,  which  he  accepted,  and 
entered 'upon  its  duties  April  24,  1889.  He  was 
the  first  incumbent  of  that  office  in  the  history 
of  the  department,  serving  four  years.  He  was 
married  Apr.  12,  18.56,  to  Jane  J.  IngersoU,  and 
had  one  sou,  Gieorge  S.  Willits,  a  lawyer  in  Chi- 
cago. He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  24,  1896. 
(Portrait  opposite  p.  258.) 

BARBOUR,  Philip  Pendleton,  statesman  and 
jurist,  was  born  in  Orange  county,  Va.,  May  25, 
1783,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Pendleton)  Bar- 
bour and  brother  of  Gov.  James  Barbour  (q.v.). 
His     great-grandfather      was      James      Barbour, 
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who  came  to  Virginia  from  Scotland  in  the 
hitter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
settled  in  Tidewater,  Virginia.  The  emigrant, 
James,  married  a  iliss  Taliaferro,  and  had 
issue  only  one  son,  James,  who  married 
Sarah  Todd,  and  settling  in  Culpeper  county, 
Va.,  was  the  earliest  settler  of  the  country 
lying  between  the  eastern  base  of  the  Blue  Kidge 
and  the  Southwest  mountains.  Judge  Barbour 's 
father  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  Public 
safety  for  Orange  County,  and  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  union,  was  elected  to  the  Virginia 
general  assembly.  Richard  Henry  Lee  at  this  time 
wrote  to  his  brother,  Arthur  Lee,  that  he  was 
glad  that  Thomas  Barbour  was  in  the  state  coun- 
cils, ' '  for  he  is  a  truly  intelligent  and  patriotic 
man."  On  his  maternal  side  Philip  P.  Barbour 
was  related  to  the  Pendletons,  his  grandmother 
having  been  an  aunt  of  the  distinguished  states- 
man, Edmund  Pendleton.  He  was  sent  early  to 
"the  country  schools  of  his  neighborhood,  where  he 
■exhibited  great  industry  and  an  aptitude  for  the 
acquisition  of  languages;  though  his  early  edu- 
cation is  said  liy  Hugh  Blair  Grigsby,  a  younger 
contemporary,  to  have  been  defective,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  Classics  incomplete.  He 
remained  at  school  until  the  end  of  1799  when  he 
begun  the  study  of  law  at  home,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1800  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Kentucky.  After  attending  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  for  oue  session  he  resumed  his 
practice  in  Orange  County,  Va.,  conducting  it  for 
eight  years  with  industry  and  success.  In  1S12 
he  was  elected  to  the  general  assembly  from 
Orange  county,  where  he  served  two  years  and 
was  then  chosen  a  member  of  the  thirteenth  con- 
gress as  a  democrat,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  John  Eawson.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  naval  and  .judiciary  committees,  and  in  1821 
was  speaker  of  the  house.  In  1825  he  resigned 
from  congress,  and  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
general  court  of  Virginia,  but  two  years  later, 
at  the  written  request  of  many  of  his  former  con- 
stituents, he  resigned  his  position  on  the  bench, 
and  was  re-elected  to  the  national  house  of  repre- 
sentatives without  oppo.sition.  In  1829  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  convention  of  1829-.30, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  bodies  of 
men  ever  gathered  together  in  that  state,  and  'of 
which  Pres.  Madison,  who  was  Barbour  's  colleague 
from  Orange  County,  Pres.  Monroe,  Pres.  Tyler, 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  .John  Randolph  of  Roanoke, 
and  others,  hardly  less  famous,  were  members.  He 
was  selected  by  the  convention  to  preside  over  its 
deliberations  in  succession  to  Mr.  Monroe,  who  had 
resigned  the  office  on  account  of  physical  disability. 
Judge  Barbour's  knowledge  of  piarliamentary  law 
and  the  logic  of  his  mind  enabled  him  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  president  of  the  convention  with 
marked  success,  and  he  participated  in  some  of  its 
most  notable  debates.  Mr.  Grigsby  says:  ''The 
most  intricate  skein  of  jiarliamentary  difficulties 
seemed  to  unravel  at  his  touch,  and  such  was  the 
confidence  in  his  judgment  and  sense  of  honor 
that  his  decisions,  which  were  almost  electric,  were 
always  satisfactory."  In  1830  he  retired  from 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  had 
acquired  a  generous  Competence,  and  accepted  the 
position  of  United  States  judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  A'irginia.  Both  the  chancellorship  and 
the  attorney-generalship  of  Virginia  were  offered 
liim  but  declined;  and  he  refused  the  noTuinations 
for  a  seat  on  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  of  the 
state,  the  governorship  and  the  United  States  sena- 
torship.      At    the    democratic    convention   in   Balti- 


more, Md.,  in  1832,  he  received  forty-nine  votes 
for  the  nomination  as  vice-president,  and  was  de- 
feated by  Jackson's  candidate.  Van  Buren.  In 
1836  he  was  appointed  Associate  Justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  by  Pres. 
Jackson,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with 
signal  ability  until  his  death.  As  a  speaker  he 
was  less  noted  for  the  demonstration  of  oratorical 
arts  than  for  tlie  logic  and  cogency  of  his  argu- 
ments, and  his  speeches  are  considered  to  have  had 
"the  terseness  and  pitch  of  a  judicial  decision." 
' '  Few  productions  could  stand  the  test  of  his 
severe  analysis,"  says  Grigsby;  "and  it  is  said 
that  Mr.  Clay,  as  his  published  speeches  show, 
would  not  take  the  floor  on  constitutional  questions 
until  Barbour  had  spoken  before  him."  The  law 
was  his  master  piassion;  and  his  e.xtraneous  studies 
Vv-ere  in  the  line  of  his  profession.  He  delighted 
in  political  economy  and  history.  The  estimate  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries  is  illus- 
trated by  Judge  Story's  tribute  to  his  memory: 
' '  During  his  brief  career  on  the  supreme  bench, 
he  widened  and  deepened  the  foundations  of  his 
judicial  learning  to  an  extraordinary  extent;  his 
reputation  constantly  advanced,  and  his  judgments 
we'-e  listened  to  with  increased  respect  and  pro- 
found confidence. ' '  Judge  Barbour  was  about 
the  middle  height,  remarkably  thin,  and  rarely  of 
robust  health.  He  was  plain  in  his  attire,  simple 
and  abstemious  in  his  tastes,  and  retiring  in  his 
habits.  He  was  married  to  Prances  Todd  Johnson; 
and  had  seven  children.  He  died  in  Washington, 
I).  C,  Feb.  24,  1841. 

COOK,  Josepli,  author  and  lecturer,  was  born 
near  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  26,  1838,  son  of 
William  Henry  and  Jtarette  (Lamb)  Cook  and 
grandson  of  Warner  Cook,  who  with  his  father 
Samuel  Cook  removed  from  Connecticut  to  Ticon- 
deroga soon  after  the  revolutionary  war.  He  was 
e<lucated  at  Phillips  (Andover)  academy  and  en- 
tered Y^ale  College  at  the  age  of  twenty,  but  was 
forced  to  relinnuish  his  studies  because  of  ill 
health.  In  1863  he  entered  the  junior  class  of 
Harvard  and  was  graduated  in  1865,  with  high 
lienors.  He  then  attended  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  and  after  his  graduation  in  1868,  took 
another  year  of  advanced  religious  and  philosophi- 
cal studies.  He  was  licensed  to  preach,  but  was 
not  ordained  and  ofGciatcd  as  acting  pastor  at 
Andover  and  Lynn,  Mass.  He  spent  two  years  in 
travel  and  study  in  Europe,  and  upon  his  return 
in  1873  settled  in  Boston,  where  he  gave  a  series 
of  "Monday  Lectures"  on  the  relations  of  re- 
ligion and  science,  in  Tremont  Temple.  These 
discourses  drew  large  audiences  and  led  to  his  be- 
ing invited  to  lecture  in  other  cities  of  the  union 
and  in  Europe.  His  subjects  ranged  from  biology 
to  socialism,  and  from  the  first  his  reputation  as 
a  thinker  and  as  a  rhetorician  was  made.  On 
his  lecturing  tour  abroad,  during  1880-83,  he  made 
135  public  appearances  in  Great  Britain,  and 
visited  Germany,  Italy,  India,  China,  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  His  appearance 
on  the  public  platform  continued  for  many  years 
with  no  abatement  of  popular  interest,  until  fail- 
ing health  compelled  his  retirement.  The  best  of 
his  lectures  were  published  and  passed  through 
many  editions.  In  1888  he  founded  "Our  Day," 
a  monthly  record  and  review  of  reform,  and  con- 
ducted it  for  seven  years.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  World 's  Parliament  of  Religions  at  the 
Columbian  Exjiosition,  Chicago,  in  1893.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Howard  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  in  1892.  He  was  married  June 
27,     1877,     to     Gcorgiana    Hemingway,     of     New 
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Haven,  Conn.  He  was  widely  known  as  a  defender 
of  the  Congregational  faith.  He  was  an  orator 
of  great  power.  Lyman  Abbott  accounted  him  a 
genius,  and  said  of  him:  "He  is  a  surcharged 
thunder  cloud.  He  sparkles  all  over.  His  lec- 
tures are  skies  with  vivid  flashes  of  sweeping  rain, 
and  loud  thunder."  He  died  at  Ticontleroga, 
N.  Y.,  June  25,  1901.     (Portrait  opposite  p.  262.) 

SCAMMELL,  Alexander,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Meudon,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  March  24,  1747,  the 
son  of  a  physician  who  emigrated  from  Ports- 
mouth, England,  in  1738  and  died  in  1753.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1769,  and  taught  in 
Kingston  and  Plymouth,  Mass.,  for  about  two 
years.  In  1771  he  went  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
and  in  the  following  year  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  government,  exploring  and  making  surveys  of 
timber  lands  for  the  British  Eoyal  Navy.  He  also 
assisted  in  the  surveys  for  a  map  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  served  on  board  a  sloop-of-war  to  trans- 
mit despatches,  plans  and  reports  to  the  planta- 
tion office  in  Great  Britain.  He  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  John  Sullivan  in  Denham,  N.  II.,  until 
1775.  On  Dec.  14,  1774,  he  was  a  memlier  of 
the  force  under  the  leadership  of  John  Sullivan, 
his  preceptor,  John  Langdon,  and  others,  which 
captured  Fojt  William  and  Mary,  Newcastle, 
securiug  its  arms  and  ninety-six  barrels  of  pow- 
der. This  was  one  of  the  first  overt  acts  of  the 
revolution,  prcceeding  by  four  months  the  rising 
of  the  patriots  around  Boston,  and  it  was  de- 
clared treason  by  the  royal  governor.  The  arms 
and  powder  captured  were  later  used  at  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill.  Johu  Sullivan  became  a  briga- 
dier-general in  June,  1775,  and  a  member  of  tlie 
Continental  Congress.  Scammell  had  charge  of 
his  legal  affairs,  joining  the  army  as  soon  as  he 
could  wind  them  up.  Sullivan  was  then  a  major- 
general,  and  Scammell  was  made  brigade  major, 
becoming  colonel  of  the  3rd  New  Hampshire  regi- 
ment, Dec.  16,  1776.  In  1777  his  regiment  was 
ordered  to  the  northern  army  under  Gen.  Horatio 
Gates.  He  was  engaged  at  Trenton,  Princeton, 
and  at  Saratoga,  where  he  was  wounded  Jan.  5, 
1778.  He  was  appointed  adjutant-general  of  the 
American  Army,  and  consequently  became  a  mem- 
ber of  General  Washington's  military  family. 
Preferring  active  command  and  the  post  of  dan- 
ger, he  was  given  command  of  the  1st  New  Hamp- 
shire regiment,  and  later  transferred  to  a  picked 
regiment  of  light  infantry.  On  Sept.  30,  1781, 
during  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  while  reconnoiter- 
ing  the  en-'-my  's  piosition,  he  was  captured  l)y 
Hessian  dragoons,  wounded  after  his  capture,  and 
so  brutually  handled  that  he  died  at  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  a  week  later,  where  Cornwallia  had  permit- 
ted him  to  be  taken  at  the  request  of  General 
Washington.  General  Scammell  was  over  six  feet 
in  height,  a  gallant  and  capable  officer,  and  a 
man  of  high  character.  The  date  of  his  death  is 
Oct.  6,  1781, 

CATRON,  John,  jurist,  was  born  in  Wythe 
county,  Ya.,  in  1781.  The  day  and  month  of  his 
birth  are  unknown,  and  this  date,  given  by  his 
niece,  is  nearly  midway  between  the  two  dates, 
1778  and  1786,"  stated  in  other  biographies.  Little 
is  known  of  his  early  life,  in  regard  to  which  he 
was  always  reticent.  His  ancestry  was  undistin- 
guished, and  his  youth  was  one  of  poverty  and 
struggle.  In  an  autobiography  written  by  him 
for  Livingston's  "Portraits  of  Eminent  Ameri- 
cans," in  1851,  he  says:  "I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  man  living  who  could  give  you  any  tolerable 
account  of  my  early  life  except  myself;  and  when 
the    incidents   were   narrated   your    readers   would 


onlj'  learn  that  I  had  been  reared  on  a  farm,  had 
been  flogged  through  the  common  schools  of  West- 
ern Virgiuia  and  Kentucky,  and  then  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  academies  as  the  Western  country 
afforded — humble  enough,  iu  all  conscience,  and 
where  little  else  than  Latin  and  the  lower  mathe- 
matics was  added  to  the  common  school  training," 
On  the  foundation  thus  acquired,  by  diligent  appli- 
cation he  erected  the  sufierstrueture  of  a  varied 
knowledge  of  history  an,]  the  English  classics; 
and  while  a  youth  wrote  a  condensation  of  Gib- 
bon's "Rome,"  which  he  expected  to  publish,  but 
later  used  "to  kindle  the  office  fire,"  Leaving 
Virginia  in  his  boyhood,  he  moved  to  Kentucky, 
and  thence  into  Tennessee  to  the  western  foot- 
hills of  the  Cumberland  mountains.  Here  he  be- 
gan in  1812  the  study  of  law,  devoting  sixteen 
hours  a  day  for  four  years  to  its  pursuit,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1815,  It  is  not  known 
under  whom  he  pursued  his  legal  studies;  but  he 
states  that  his  immediately  successful  piraetiee  in 
the  courts  was  due  in  a  measure  to  "  a  brother- 
lawyer  and  friend"  who  had  just  been  elected  to 
congress  and  who  turned  over  to  him  his  cases  in 
court.  While  a  law  student  the  massacre  at  Port 
Minis  by  the  Creek  Indians  occurred ;  and  the 
citizens  of  Nashville  called  on  Gen,  Jackson  to 
lead  an  army  against  them.  Catron  was  among 
those  who  responded  to  Jackson 's  appeal,  and 
served  throughout  the  campaign.  He  first  prac- 
ticed firobably  in  Spiarta,  the  county  seat,  where 
the  supreme  court  for  the  mountain  circuit  then 
sat.  Within  a  year  after  his  admission  he  be- 
came "attorney-general"  for  the  circuit  and  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  this  office  with  marked  ability 
and  success,  working  day  and  night  in  the  prep- 
aration and  trial  of  the  criminal  cases  with  which 
the  courts  of  that  day  were  thronged.  In  1818, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Gen.  Jackson,  he  moved  to 
Nashville,  where  his  industry,  his  legal  aquire- 
ments  and  the  fact  that  he  was  known  to  be  a 
protege  of  Jackson's  soon  assured  his  professional 
success.  Here  he  achieved  especial  distinction  as 
a  chancery  lawyer,  although  his  practice  was  ex- 
tensive both  in  the  common-law  and  criminal 
courts.  In  1824  he  was  elected  by  the  general 
assembly  to  the  supireme  bench,  where  for  several 
years  his  associates  were  Robert  Whyte,  .lohn  Kay 
Wood  and  Jacob  Peck,  each  of  whom,  with  Catron, 
presided  alternately  a  week  at  a  time.  In  1830 
the  court  was  reorganized,  and  Catron  was  chosen 
chief  justice.  In  1836  the  new  constitution  of 
the  state  went  into  effect,  and  he  was  defeated  in 
his  contest  for  re-election  by  his  Whig  opponent. 
His  opinions  while  on  the  supreme  bench  of  Ten- 
nessee are  to  be  found  in  the  first  eight  volumes 
of  Yerger  's  reports,  and  cover  a  wide  field  of 
contract,  tort,  crime,  and  the  legal  and  equitable 
rights  in  property.  Among  the  most  noted  of 
these  opinions  are  Smith  vs.  State,  1  Yerger 's  R. 
228,  proscribing  dueling,  and  State  vs.  Smith,  2 
Yerger 's  E.  271,  proscriliing  gambling.  Judge 
Catron  took  au  active  part  in  putting  down  dueling, 
which  was  an  ordinary  pastime  among  the  western 
lawyers.  The  custom  was  abolished  by  striking  a 
lawyer  from  the  rolls  iu  a  case  which  came  before 
the  court,  and  iu  which  Judge  Catron  delivered 
the  opinion  and  set  forth  his  circuit  experience, 
' '  for  which  homily  to  my  brethren, ' '  he  tcills  us, 
' '  I  was  scorched  with  many  a  racy  sarcasm,  such 
as,  that  a  sinner  who  had  carried  blank  challenges 
in  the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  slept  with  pistols 
under  his  head,  was  a  very  proper  man  to  put 
down  a  vice  he  so  well  understood  in  all  its  bear- 
ings."    In  1837  he  was  appointed  aassociate  jus- 
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tire  of  the  United  States  supreme  court  by  Pres. 
.Inckson.  His  associates  at  the  time  of  his  quali- 
fication were  Chief  Justice  Taney,  and  Justices 
Stoiy,  Thompsou,  McLeau,  Baldwin,  Wayne  and 
Barbour.  He  and  Taney  were  intimate  fi'iends 
and  political  followers  of  Jackson,  and  their  re- 
lations upon  the  bench  for  nearly  thirty  years 
were  peculiarly  harmonious  and  pleasant.  His 
opinions  are  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  Peters, 
Howard,  Black  and  Wallace;  and  while  they  do 
not  exhibit  the  learning  of  some  of  his  associates, 
thev  are  all  characterized  liy  an  impartiality,  a 
love  of  justice,  a  vignr  of  expression  and  a  strong 
common'  sense  that  are  unexcelled.  Among  the 
most  famous  cases  decided  by  him  was  that  of 
Gaines  vs.  Self,  in  which  the  court  held  that  Mrs. 
Myra  Clark  Gaines  was  not  the  lawful  heir  of 
Iianiel  I'jaik  to  a  large  part  of  New  Orleans,  (12 
Howard's  li.  5.34.)  In  the  License  cases,  5 
Howard's  R.  60S,  the  Passenger  oases  testing  state 
statutes  imposing  taxes  on  alien  passengers  landing 
in  their  ports,  7  Howard's  E.  449,  and  in  tho 
famous  Dred  Scott  case,  19  Howard's  E.  519,  he 
gave  the  fullest  cx]iression  to  his  interpretation  of 
the  structure  of  American  government,  and  some 
of  the  best  examples  of  his  literary  style.  Though 
a  Southern  democrat.  Justice  Catron  was  always  a 
strong  Union  man,  and  continued  on  the  supreme 
bench  until  his  death  after  the  close  of  the  civil 
w.-ir.  He  lias  been  described  as  "of  heroic  mould, 
over  six  feet  high,  and  weighing  more  than  two 
hundred  pounds;  of  decided  brunette  type,  with 
massive  torehead,  kindly  black  eyes,  and  abundant 
dark  hair  and  eyeljrows;  a  large  nose  and  mouth 
with  lips  firm  set,  and  a  strong  jaw  indicative  of 
purpose  and  resolution. ' '  He  was  always  fond 
of  good  clothes,  and  made  it  a  jioint  to  dress 
fashionably.  lie  was  married  in  1SU7  to  Matilda, 
daughter  of  John  Childress  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and 
grand-daugliter  of  Gen.  James  Robertson,  ''the 
father  of  Tennessee,"  and  died,  without  issue,  at 
Nashville,   May  :!0,   1865. 

■WASHBTjilN,  John  Henry,  insurance  jiresi- 
dcnt,  was  born  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  Oct.  27,  1S28, 
son  of  Bev.  Eoyal  and  Harriet  (Parsons)  Wash- 
burn, anil  a  descendant  in  the  eighth  generation 
of  John  Washburn,  of  Evesham,  Worcestershire, 
England,  who  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  ' '  gov- 
ernor anil  company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
N'ew  England,"  before  the  removal  from  Eng- 
land to  Massachusetts,  and  who  settled  in  Duxbury, 
Mass.,  as  early  as  1632.  His  father  was  a  ('cm- 
gregational  clergyman.  He  was  graduated  at  Am- 
herst College  in  1849  and  afterwards  read  law 
with  Foote  and  Hodges  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  with 
Benjamin  F.  Agan  in  Granville,  N.  Y.  He  first 
bec:ime  identified  with  the  insurance  business  in 
the  office  of  the  Washington  County  Mutual  In- 
surance Co.,  in  1S50.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
Bridgeport  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Co.  from 
1S54,  and  iii  1S50  he  attached  himself  to  the 
Home  Insurance  Co.,  of  New  York,  of  which  he 
was  appointed  assis'iant  secretary  in  1865,  .secre- 
tary in  1SG7,  and  vice-president  in  1884.  In  1901 
he  was  made  president  of  the  company.  Owing  to 
ill  health  he  resigned  the  presidency  in  1904,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  until  his 
death.  He  was  twice  elected  president  of  the  as- 
sociation of  Wcsteim  nnderwritci'S,  twdce  presi- 
dent of  both  the  National  and  New  York  Boards 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  was  also  president  of 
tlie  Insuranr-e  Tariff  Association  of  New  York. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Amerifau  Missionary  Association  from  1881  to 
r,-iu2,    corjiorate    member    of   the   American    Board 


of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  from  1887 
to  1904,  and  joined  the  Broadway  Tabernacle 
church  of  New  York  city,  in  1865.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board  of 
Trade  and  Transportations,  and  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  New  England  Society,  the  Society 
of  Colonial  Wars,  Sons  of  the  Eevolution,  Foun- 
ders ami  Patriots,  Mayflower  Descendants,  and 
1  lescendants  of  Colonial  Governors.  Few  insurance 
men  had  so  successful  a  career  as  Mr.  Washburn, 
liut  his  success  was  not  only  with  the  company  to 
which  his  life  service  was  given.  He  was  mar- 
ried Oct.  17,  1853,  to  Jane  A.  Ives,  of  North 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  had  one  child,  William  Ives 
Washburn,  who  survived  him.  He  died  in  New 
York,   Dee,   2:1,    1909. 

QTJINTAED,  George  "William,  iron  manufac- 
turer, was  born  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  April  22, 
1822,  son  of  Isaac  and  Clara  (Hoyt)  Quiutard. 
He  was  of  old  Huguenot  stock,  his  first  American 
ancestor  having  been  Isaac  Quintard,  wdio  left  his 
native  place  of  Lusignan  in  Poitou,  France,  at  the 
time  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
(1685)  emigrated  to  Bristol,  England,  and  later 
(in  1697  or  1698)  to  America,  and  settled  in  New 
York.  From  him  and  his  wife  Jeanne  Fume  the 
line  of  descent  is  traced  through  their  son  Isaac 
and  his  wife  Hannah  Knapp;  their  sou  Peter  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth  De  Mill,  and  their  son  Isaac 
and  his  wife  Hannah  Palmer,  who  were  the  grand- 
parents of  George  W.  Quintard.  In  his  fifteenth 
year  he  went  to  New  York  city  and  obtained  a 
clerkship  in  a  grocery  store.  In  1847  he  entered 
the  iron  manufacturing  business,  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  T.  F.  Secor  &  Co.,  in  the  Morgan 
Iron  Works,  New  York.  Three  years  later  he  be- 
came a  co-partner  witli  Charles  Morgan  in  the 
same  business,  and  in  1852  he  assumed  control  of 
the  works  and  was  their  sole  manager  until  1867, 
with  the  exeejition  of  two  years.  During  the  civil 
war  Mr.  Quintard 's  firm  supplied  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment with  thirteen  war  steamers,  and  a  frigate  for 
the  Italian  government.  The  business  grew  in 
large  proportions,  but  after  the  civil  war  the  de- 
cline of  the  shijdouilding  business  in  this  country 
induced  Mr.  Quintard  to  dispose  of  his  interest  in 
the  Morgan  Works,  in  1867,  to  John  Roach.  He 
then  became  president  of  the  New  York  and 
Charleston  Steamship  Company.  In  1869  he  went 
back  to  the  inur  manufacturing  business,  this 
time  with  the  Quintard  Iron  Works,  manufacturers 
of  steam  engines  and  machinery.  This  firm  be- 
came one  of  the  leaders  in  its  branch  of  industry, 
and  Mr.  Quintard  was  connected  wdth  it  until  1895, 
when  he  retired  from  business.  He  was  a  director 
in  the  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  the  Me- 
chanics' National  Bank,  and  the  Union  Ferry  Co., 
and  a  trustee  of  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,, 
and  the  Manhattan  Savings  Institution.  He  was 
married,  Feb.  15,  1844,  to  Frances  E.,  daughter 
of  Charles  Morgan,  and  left  three  children,  Fran- 
ces, James  Wood,  and  Laura  Adcle,  wdio  married 
Nicholas  F.  Palmer,  Jr.  He  died  in  New  York 
city,  Ajiril  2,  1913. 

SHEBOSCH,  John  Joseph,  Moravian  mission- 
ary, was  born  at  £kip]iack,  Montgomery  co.,  Pa., 
May  27,  1721.  His  parents,  wdio  wCre  among  the 
early  Quaker  settlers  of  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, bore  the  name  of  Bull.  Joining  the  Unitas 
Fmtrnm  in  17-12,  and  engaging  in  their  work 
among  the  Indians  the  next  year,  he  took  the  name 
given  him  by  tliose  to  whom  he  ministered;  it 
means  "Running  Water."  He  married  one  of  his 
converts  in  1746,  spent  his  whole  life  in  mission- 
ary labor,  and  died  in  Ohio,  Sept.  4,  1788. 
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WEBB,  William  Henry,  shipbuilder,  was  born 
ID  New  Yorli  city  June  U),  IMIB,  of  parents  whose 
paternal  ancestors  were  Eui;lish  and  Huuueuots,  and 
the  maternal,  Huguenots  and  Scotch.  "The  foinier 
had  settled  in  Connecticut  and  the  latter  in  New 
York,  long  before  the  war  of  the  American  i-evolu- 
tion.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  during  a  summer  vaca- 
tion, young  Webb  built  his  first  boat,  a  small  skifl. 
Other  boats  were  built  during  the  vacations  of  the 
following  two  years,  one  of  them  lieiug  a  jia.ddle 
boat.  lie  Iheu  devoted  neaily 
six  years  of  work  by  day,  .■uiil 
hard  sludy  by  night'to  niaking 
himself  a  master  of  the  art  of 
slii|ibuilding,  during  which 
time  he  was  entrusted  wilh  the 
practical  direction  of  luincipal 
portions  of  the  work  in  the 
building  of  ships  and  the  man- 
agemeiit  of  men.  At  twenty 
years  of  age  he  underlook, 
luidi  1  a  sub-contract  made  with 
his  f  ither,  a  prominent  ship- 
builih  I  to  build  the])acket  shi|i 
<)\ti)i(l  of  tlie  <ild  Bl.-ick  ISall 
LuK  lunning  between  New 
1  oik  <ity  and  Liverpool,  Eng., 
and  continued  to  do  business 
ill  C(aistructing  vessels,  as  suli- 
contractor,  until  the  age  of 
twenty -three.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  he  built  the  "Havre  packet  Duchesse 
d'Orleans,  which  in  bS91  was  .still  doing  good  ser- 
vice. Apr.  7,  184(1,  he  formed  a  business  partner- 
ship with  his  father's  former  associate,  under  the 
name  of  Webb  &  Allen,  which  lasted  three  years. 
Mr.  Webb  then  began  shipbuilding  alone,  and  cou- 
tiniieil  it  on  his  own  accovuit  until  1868.  When  he 
closed  his  active  connection  with  it,  he  had  built  over 
151)  vessels  of  all  sizes,  including  London,  Liver|)Ool, 
and  Havre  packets,  as  well  as  steamships  and  vessels 
of  war  of  the  largest  tonnage.  Both  in  the  number  of 
vessels  and  aggregate  tonnage,  the  output  of  his  .ship- 
yard was  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other  yard  in 
the  country.  He  built  vessels  only  upon  contract. 
He  was  engaged  to  construct  the  first  .steamships 
that  ran  between  New  York  and  Savannah,  Ga.; 
built  the  first  large  steamer  for  the  New  Orleans 
trade,  as  well  as  for  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co., 
carrying  the  U.  S.  mail  between  Panama  and  San 
Francisco  ;  the  first  steamer,  the  California,  that 
passed  through  the  "Golden  Gate"  into  the  harbor 
of  San  Francisco,  and  the  first  three  steamers  selected 
to  carry  the  L'.  S.  mail  from  New  York  to  China, 
nia  Aspinwall,  Panama,  and  San  Francisco.  About 
the  year  1850  he  conceived  the  idea  of  con,;tiucting 
a  model  vessel  of  war  for  the  [T.  S.  navy,  ami  made 
application  at  Washington  with  this  in  view.  Fail- 
ing there,  he  made  the  .same  application  to  Ihe  em- 
peror of  the  French  (Napoleon  III.),  wiili  the  same 
result.  His  negotiations,  personally  conducled,  with 
the  Russian  government  resulted  favorably,  and 
the  issue  was  the  General  Admiral,  a  screw  frig- 
ate of  7,000  tons  displacement,  launched  Sept.  21, 
1858,  at  Mr.  Webli's  yard  in  (aie  year's  time  from  the 
laying  of  her  keel.  The  General  Admiral,  which 
made  the  passage  from  New  York  to  Cherbourg, 
France,  in  the  unprecedented  time,  for  a  war  vessel, 
of  eleven  days  and  eight  hours,  mostly  under  si  cam 
alone,  has  proved  to  be  the  fastest  vessel  of  war  yet 
built  except  the  steam  ram  Dunderberg,  also  from 
the  yard  of  Mr.  Webb.  For  it  he  received  testi- 
monials of  the  most  complimentary  character  from 
the  Russian  government.  He  then  built  for  the  Ital- 
ian government  two  iron-clad  .screw-frigates,  each  of 
thirty-six  suns  of  larse  caliljre,  and  6,000  tons  dis- 
placement! the  Re  d'  Italia  and  the  Re  di  Portg.allo. 


The  former  of  these  was  the  first  iron-clad  steamer 
that  ever  crossed  tlie  Atlantic  ocean,  and  gave  pr(jijf 
of  extraordinary  sea-going  qualities  anil  speed,  uiak- 
iug  the  passage  from  New  York  to  Naples,  a  dis- 
tance of  over  5,000  miles,  in  winter,  in  eighteen  days 
and  twenty  hours,  mostly  without  .sails.  The  com- 
pletion and  delivery  of  these  vessels  was  so  satis- 
factory to  the  purcha.sers,  that  King  "Victor  Emanuel 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Webb  the  order  of  Saints 
Maurice  and  Lazarus,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe, 
as  a  token  of  this  satisfaction  and  of  his  own  es- 
teem. It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Webli  received 
an  order  from  tlie  U.  S.  government  to  build  a  screw 
ram  of  large  tonnage,  expressly  adapted  for  the 
heaviest  armaments,  to  po.s.sess  luiexampled  speed 
and  sea-going  qualities,  combined  with  others  never 
before  secured,  the  models  and  plans  to  be  designed 
by  himself.  But  difficulties  arose  between  himself 
and  the  chief  of  the  U.  S.  bureaus  of  construction 
and  engineering,  which  illustrated  anew  the  inveter- 
ate prejudices  of  officials  and  their  disiio.'iiion  and 
power  alike,  to  prevent  the  executi(.)n  of  the  orders 
of  supeiiors.  These  difficulties  were  only  o\-ercome 
liy  the  intervention  of  Gideon  Welles,  the  .secrelary 
of  the  U.  S.  navy.  The  result  of  Jlr.  AVebb'.s efforts 
was  the  remarkable  vessel  Dunderhern'.  lis  dimen- 
sions -were:  378  ft.  deck,  68  ft.  breadth  of  beam, 
and  22  ft.  depth  of  hold.  Its  displacement  was  7200 
tons,  the  largest  ironclad  that  liad  been  built  at  that 
time.  It  alloi'dcd  more  space  for  fuel,  stores  and 
provisions,  as  well  as  acC(jmmodatioiis  for  ollicers  and 
crew,  with  much  lighter  draft  of  water  than  any 
other  large  armored  ve.'isel  of  war.  This  ship  sur- 
prised the  navy  department  and  the  country,  .sur- 
passing as  it  did  all  previously  made  by  Jlr.  "Webb, 
as  well  as  the  requirenrents  of  the  contract.  Her 
speed,  15^4  knots  at  sea,  fully  armed,  has  notyetbeen 
equaled  liy  any  armored  vessel  of  war.  As  she  was 
not  completed,  however,   when  the  civil  war  was 


ended,  her  builder  was  allowed  by  liis  own  gov- 
ernment to  sell  her  to  the  emperor  of  France 
(Napoleon  111.),  wliieh  lie  did,  receiving  a  very 
much  larger  sum  than  tlie  U.  S.  government  had 
agreed  to  pay.  The  Dunderberg  was  finally  de- 
livered to  the  French  purchaser  at  Cherbourg, 
France,  by  Mr.  Webb  in  person,  after  a  rough 
passa.go  of  fourteen  days.  The  vessel  was  named 
the  Eochambeau.  Among  other  vessels  built  by 
Mr.  Webb  after  the  construction  of  the  Dunder- 
berg, were  the  steamers  Bristol  and  Providence, 
of  the  Fall  River  Line.  Their  models  were  sui 
generis,   and   their   jierformances   after   launching 
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were  awaited  with  much  interest.  At  their  first 
trials  they  surpassed  in  speed  all  steamers  pre- 
vi&uslv  tmUt.  Mr.  Webb  also  built  for  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Co.  the  model  steamer  afterward 
called  The  China.  His  Guy  Manneriug,  a  Liver- 
pool packet,  was  the  first  full  three-decked  mer- 
chant vessel  built  in  this  country,  while  his  Ocean 
Monarch  possessed  the  greatest  freight  capacity 
of  any  steamer  constructed  up  vo  that  time. 
Among  the  clip]'er  ships  built  by  Mi.  "Webb  may 
be  mentioned  the  Challenge,  Comet,  Invincible, 
Young  America,  and  Black  Hawk.  The  Comet 
made  the  voyage  from  San  Francisco,  around  the 
Horn  to  New  York  in  seventy-six  days,  the  quick- 
est passage  up  to  that  time  made  between  those 
ports.  He  was  also  interested  in  other  business 
besides,  among  them  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Co.,  and  the  building  of  the  Panama  railroad. 
He  erected  the  Bristol  Hotel,  at  42nd  St.  and 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York ;  he  was  active  in  the  Cen- 
tral American  Transit  Company,  was  director  in 
the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  and  also 
heavily  interested  in  real  estate.  He  was  presi- 
dent for  fourteen  years  of  the  New  York  Council 
of  Political  Ecforra,  and  one  of  his  greatest 
achievements  was  the  defeat  of  the  New  York  City 
aqueduct  commissioners,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  was  provided  through  legislative  action  that 
instead  of  a  single  dam  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Croton  river  (the  source  of  New  York  city's  water 
supply),  several  small  dams  be  constructed  at 
the  head  waters,  thereby  rendering  the  body  of 
water  comparatively  free  from  impurities.  He 
three  times  declined  the  nomination  for  the  mayor- 
alty of  New  York,  which  had  been  offered  him 
by  different  political  parties.  He  founded  a 
Ship  Builders'  Home,  at  Pordham,  N.  Y.,  and 
devoted  a  liberal  share  of  his  fortune  toward  en- 
dowing it.  He  hoped  by  founding  this  home  to 
revive  the  industry  of  shipibuilding  in  this  coun- 
try. He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  League 
Club,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  American  Geograph- 
ical Society,  and  the  New  England  Society.  He 
died  in  New  York  City,  October  30,  1S99. 

DAWSOIT,  John,  congressman,  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1702,  son  of  Musgrare  Dawson  and  grand- 
son of  William  Dawson  of  Aspatria,  Cumberland, 
England,  who  had  three  sons  who  emigrated  to 
Virginia,  William,  Thomas  and  Musgrave  Dawson. 
William  and  Tliomas  Dawson  were  successively 
presidents  of  William  and  Mary  College.  Mus- 
grave Dawson,  father  of  the  congressman,  matri- 
culated at  f^ueen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1742  and 
took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1747 ;  after  coming  to 
Virginia,  he  was  minister  of  Raleigh  parish,  in 
Amelia  county  in  17.54  and  of  St.  Mary's  parish, 
Caroline  county,  in  17.58.  John  Dawson  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1782,  after  which  he 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
practiced  his  p'rofession  for  a  numlier  of  years, 
meantime  taking  an  active  interest  in  politics.  He 
was  elected  to  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia 
from  Spotsylvnnia  county,  and  served  during  1786- 
89.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  a  member  of  a 
special  committee  appointed  by  the  house  of  dele- 
gates with  Henry  Lee,  Edmund  Randolph  and 
others  to  prepare  an  address  to  Pres.  Washington 
"declaring  our  high  sense  of  his  eminent  merits, 
congratulating  hirn  on  his  exaltation  to  the  first 
office  amrmg  freemen,  asf^uring  him  of  ciur  un- 
ceasing attachment,  and  supplicating  the  Divine 
benediction  on  his  person  and  administration." 
In  1793  he  was  a  presidential  elector,  and  voted 
for    WaBhington.      He    represented    Spotsylvania 


county  with  James  Monroe,  in  the  Virginia  con- 
vention of  1788  which  ratified  the  federal  consti- 
tution. He  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  member 
of  the  state  executive  council;  and  in  1801  he  was 
sent  to  France  by  Pros.  Adams  as  a  bearer  of 
special  dispatches.  During  the  War  of  1812  he 
rendered  important  military  service  as  aide  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Jacob  Brown,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  American  army  of  Niagara  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  In  1797  he  was  elected  to  the  national 
congress  by  the  general  assembly  as  a  democrat, 
and  served  in  the  fifth  and  in  the  eighth  succeed- 
ing congresses  until  his  death.  On  account  of  his 
love  of  dress,  his  courtly  manners  and  his  social 
popularity,  he  was  known  among  his  friends  as 
' '  Beau  Dawson. ' '  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Mar.  30,  1814. 

CABELL,  Samuel  Jordan,  soldier  and  con- 
gressman, was  born  in  Amherst  Co.,  Va.,  Dec.  15, 
1756,  sou  of  William  and  Margaret  (Jordan) 
Cabell  and  grandson  of  William  and  Eliazbeth 
(Birks)  Cabell,  natives  of  England  who  settled  in 
the  Virginia  colony  about  1723.  This  grandfather 
secured  large  grants  of  land  in  1738  on  the  banks 
of  the  James  Elver,  in  the  present  counties  of 
Buckingham,  Nelson,  Appomattox,  and  Amherst, 
and  became  prominent  in  local  ailairs.  His  son. 
Col.  William  Cabell,  was  sheriff  of  Albemarle 
county,  county  surveyor,  member  of  the  house  of 
burgesses,  commissioner  for  settling  militia 
claims,  .and  his  majesty's  presiding  justice.  After 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  he  was  first  pre- 
siding justice  for  the  state  of  Virginia,  was  first 
state  senator  from  the  eighth  district  of  Virginia, 
and  a  member  of  the  committee  that  prepared 
the  famous  "declaration  of  rights."  He  was 
active  throughout  the  revolution,  both  in  a  public 
and  a  private  capacity,  in  promoting  measures 
for  an  eflScient  civil  and  military  service.  He  was 
a  pre  ideutial  elector  in  1789,  casting  his  vote 
for  George  Washington.  His  land  holdings 
amounted  to  20,000  acres.  The  subject  of  this 
biography  entered  William  and  Mary  College  in 
1773,  but  his  studies  were  interrupted  by  the 
revolutionary  war.  He  raised  a  company  of  rifle- 
men, with  whom  he  achieved  distinction  in  the 
northern  campaigns,  particularly  at  Saratoga, 
where  his  company  is  said  to  have  opened  the 
battle.  For  his  services  at  Saratoga  he  was  pro- 
moted to  major.  He  fought  at  Trenton  and 
Princeton,  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  served  with  his  regiment  under  Gen.  Greene  in 
the  southern  campiaign.  He  was  with  the  Virginia 
troops,  under  Brig. -Gen.  Woodford,  which  entered 
Charleston,  S.  C,  April  7,  1780,  after  an  enforced 
march  of  500  miles  in  thirty  days.  When  Charles- 
ton fell  to  the  British  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
remained  on  parole  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In 
1783  he  was  elected  adjutant-general  of  Amherst 
county,  and  in  1784  was  made  county  lieutenant. 
From  1785  to  1795  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  state  legislature  as  delegate  for  Am- 
herst county.  In  1788  he  and  his  father  were 
delegates  to  the  national  constitutional  conven- 
tion, and  both  voted  against  its  ratification.  He 
was  elected  to  the  4th  U.  S.  congress  in  1794,  and 
served  through  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  con- 
gresses. For  many  years  he  was  a  justice  c- 
Amhcrst  county,  and  after  its  divison  in  1808  he 
was  one  of  the  first  justices  of  Nelson  county. 
He  was  married  in  1781  to  Sally,  daughter  of  Col. 
.John  Syme,  who  was  a  half-brother  of  Patrick 
Henry.  When  the  town  of  Cabellsburg  was 
founded  he  was  one  of  its  trustees.  He  died  in 
Nelson  county,  Virginia,  Sept.  4,  1818. 
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HUGHES,  John,  f.niiider  of  St.  Jcjhn's  Col- 
lege.    (See  Vol.  I,,  J).  193.) 

McCLOSKEY,  John,  first  president  of  St. 
John's  C'olle,L;e.     (See  Vol.  I.,  p.  195.) 

HABLEY,  John  B.,  second  president  of  St. 
John's  t'olle.ij,e,  Furdliani.  Fatlier  ITarley  had  lieen 
vice-president  of  St.  John's  under  Dr.  JlcC'loskey, 
and  a  member  of  tlie  faculty  since  the  collei;e  %Yiis 
opened.  He  -nas  rect(.>r  of"  tlie  colleue  but  a  short 
time,  and  in  ls44,  on  account  of  ill  health,  resiirned 
the  presidency  and  went  to  Europe  with  Bishop 
Hughes  as  his  private  secretary.  Little  is  known 
of  his  early  or  later  history,  his  connection  with  the 
college  being  of  such  brief  duration  that  no  data  of 
his  life  has  been  kept  in  the  annals  of  the  college, 
and  tlie  church  histories  do  not  name  Inm. 

BAILEY,  James  Roo!=evelt,  third  mesident 
of  St.  John's  College,  (See  Vol.  1.,  p.  487.) 

THEBA"UD,  Augiistus,  .S.  ,i.,  fourth  president 
of  St.  John's  College,  Foi'dhani,  and  (lie  first  Jesuit 
president,  was  born  in  Brittany,  France,  in  1807. 
Deciding  to  follow  a  icligious  life,  he  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus  at  Rome,  and  in 
1839  emigrated  from  France  to  Amer- 
ica, anrl  was  for  a  while  stationed  at 
Bardstown,  Ky.,  where  he  was  rector 
of  the  college.  In  1846  he  was  tran.s- 
ferred  to  .St.  John's  College,  Ford- 
ham,  of  which  he  was  appointed  pres- 
ident. The  progress  of  St.  John's 
College  had  l)een  wonderful;  in  the 
short  space  of  five  years  it  rose  from 
an  unfinished  house  in  the  fields  to 
a  cluster  of  buildings  which  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  magnifi- 
cent .structures  that  ornament  the 
grounds.  From  an  unknown  Cath- 
olic school  which  began  with  si.\' 
scholars,  it  had  acquired  the  rank 
and  privileges  of  a  university,  and 
under  the  able  management  of  the 
.Jesuits  greater  prosperity  was  an- 
ticipated. Father  Thebaud  had  ,an  efficient  corps 
of  professors  to  assist  in  the  management  of  the  col- 
lege. He  first  gave  attention  to  regulating  the 
course  of  study.  In  1848  the  ratio  studiormn  of  the 
Jesuits  was  adopted,  and  the  course  was  divided  in- 
to three  grammar  classes  for  the  rudimejits,  and  the 
classes  of  belles-leUres,  rhetoric  and  ])hilosophy. 
The  course  has  since  been  considerably  altered. 
There  are  now  (1893)  nine  classes  in  the  classical 
course.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  philosop'jy,  and  at  the 
close  of  a  post-graduate  course  of  one  year  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  is  bestowed.  There  is  also  a 
commercial  course  that  comprises  five  classes,  which 
is  devoted  entirely  to  Engli.sh  and  the  study  of 
business  forms.  There  is  a  scientific  course  con- 
nected with  this  department  which  includes  survey- 
ing, electrical  engineering,  photography,  analytical 
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chemistry,  and  mental  philosophy.  The  department 
of  mathematics  is  entirely  separate,  and  music,  drawl- 
ing, painting  and  the  modern  languages  are  special 
studies.  When  F;ither  Theiiaud  assumed  the  man- 
agement of  affairs,  some  of  the  higher  classes  were 
taught  in  the  main  building  and  the  other  clas.s- 
rooms  were  in  a  one-story  brick  building;  he  erected 
a  three-story  brick  liuild'ing.  The  jihysics  classroom 
was  in  the  basement  of  this  building.  In  1849  an 
exten.sion  was  built.  The  entire  structure  was  torn 
down  in  1890  when  the  new  Junior  Hall  was  com- 
pleted. In  18.50  the  students'  library  was  established, 
and  a  number  of  other  notable  changes  occurred 
during  Father  Theljaud's  administration.  After 
successfully  filling  the  presidential  chair  for  two 
ternis  he  was  succeeded  by  Father  Larkin.  Father 
Thebaud  then  did  missionary  work  until  he  was 
again  calle^  to  the  reclorsliiji  of  St.  John's  in  1860. 
His  second  term  was  juarked  by  some  important 
events.  In  SepI  ember,  18C0,  tiie  po.st  -  graduate 
course  was  estalilished,  and  the  same  year  the  semi- 
nary building  and  church  were  purcha.sed  from 
Archbishop  Hughes  for  the  svun  of  .$85,000.  A 
marljle  quarry  located  at  Tremont  was  bought  Ijy 
the  college,  and  a  blue-stone  quarry  was  opened  in 
the  woods  near  Bronx  Park.  These  two  (juarries 
have  supplied  the  material  for  all  the  buildings  that 
have  been  erected  since  that  time.  Father  Thebaud 
also  added  to  the  college  property  by  the  purchase 
of  the  Powell  farm.  Tbis  estate  joined  Ko.se  Hill 
on  the  south,  and  at  the  time  the  Jesuits  took  charge 
of  the  college  the  Powell  farm-house  was  the  only 
building  in  sight.  In  1863  the  gate-keeper's  lodge 
was  built,  to  test  the  durability  of  the  stone.  The 
four  buildings  that  have  since  been  erected  from  the 
.same  .stone  attest  the  success  of  the  experiment. 
Father  Thebaud  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  grounds,  and  laid  out  the  avenues 
as  they  are  at  present.  On  ]\Iarch  36,  1 863,  the  St. 
.John's  Historical  Association  was  founded — its  object 
being  to  encourage  historical  research,  and  to  ]iro- 
mote  the  investigation  and  spread  of  historical  truth. 
The  moderator  is  appointed  by  the  faculty,  and  the 
other  officers  elected  semi-annually.  Father  Thebaud 
finally  retired  from  the  presidency  in  1863.  He 
subsequently  spent  some  time  in  Canada  and  for 
years  resided  at  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College,  New 
York  city.  He  was  well  known  as  a  man  of  letters; 
besides  being  an  historian  h(^  was  a  poet  and  a 
scientist.  He  lived  to  celebrate  the  golden  anniver- 
sary of  his  ordination.  His  untiring  energy  re- 
mained with  him  until  the  last.  He  died  at  St. 
.John's  College,  Fordham,  Dec.  17,  1890. 

LARKIN,  John,  S.  J.,  fifth  president  of  St. 
John's  College,  Fordham,  was  born  in  1801  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  Eng.,  and  after  pursuing  his 
classical  .studies  at  Upshaw  under  Dr.  Lingard,  in 
the  .same  class  with  Cardinal  Wiseinan,  undertook  a 
journey  to  Hindostan,  and  on  his  return  studied 
theology  at  Paris,  in  the  seminary  of  St,  Sulpice 
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AliontlSiSO  lH-in"-thciiapriest,  he  wasseut  looccuiiy  S.   J.,  tlie  famous  pliildsoplier,  mathematician  and 

thi'  cliair  of  phiTosophy  ill  the  Siilpieiau  Collcue  in  liim'ui.st  eame  to  Fonlliam.     lie  has  smce  l)eeu  tlior- 

IWoiitreal.     lie  became'a  Jesuit  in  1841.     lu  ly4(i  he  oughly  ideutitied  witli  the  college,  and  is  now  (1,S'J2) 

■was  stationed  at  Foidliam.     In  1847  we  find  him  on  professor    of    philosophy    at    Fordham.      In   1854 

his  way  to  Xew  York   cilv,  witli   tiftv  cents  in  liis  Father  Larkin  resigned  tlie  piesident's  chair  at  St. 

iiockel'   to  purchase  a   house  and   cliurcli.     Divine  .John's.     lie  was  then  called  to  England,  llicnce  to 

Provi.lence  aided  him  and  lie  ere  long  dedicated  a  Ireland,  and  back  again  to  New  York.       He  died  at 

chuich  to  the  IIolv  Name  of  .Jesus.     Soon  lie  opened  F'oi-dham  Dec.  11,  l8o8. 

a  school  in  the  liasement    of         TELLIEB,    Eemig-ius,    S.    S.   .1.,   si.xlh    pi'csi- 

Ids   church.       This    chur(4x  dent  of  St.  John's  College,  F'^ordhain,  was  born  in 

was  l)urned  on  Jan.  2S,  1848.  France,  (!)ct.  9,  1796.     He  entered  the  Jesuit  order 

"While   Father   Larkin    was  on  Oct.  11,  1818,  and  in  1854  succeeded  Father  Lar- 

busily  engaged  in  Jiis  search  kin  as  president  of  Fordliam.     Few  alterations  were 

after  a  .site  for  a  new  college,  made  in  tJie  outward  aiipcarance  of  tlic  college  dur- 

Iic  was  astounded  one  clay  ing  his  terra  of  otficc,  liut  changes  wi're  made  in  llie 

liy  a  letter  from   the  Arcli-  course  of  instruclion.      The   semi-annnaJ    examiua- 

ljislio|)  of  Quebec,  C(aigratu-  tions  were  inaugui-ated  in  1855.     The  third  division 

laling  him  on  his  in'oniolion  for  small  boys  was    estid)lishcd,  and  the  St.  John's 

to  tire   episcopacy,  and  slat-  Debating    Sociely    was  founded, 

ing  that  his  grace  had   been  The    meniljcrslnii    was    confined 

orilered  by   Itome  lo  coiise-  to  the  classes  of   philosoiihy  and 

crale  liim'j'or  Ihe  see  of  J'o-  ilii'bn'ie,   weeklj'   mceliiigs  were 

ronbi.      A  copy  of  the  J)ricf  held,    and     two    pulilic    del)id,es 

accompanieil  tins  lellcr.   :\[r.  given  eacli  year,  one  l)y  tlie  phil- 

Larkin    reluiaicd    llie    bilcf  osophy    class,    and    one    by    Ihe 

unopened,     and     sbuled    at  cl.ass    of     rhetoi'ie.      Several     .at- 

once  for  Europe  b)  avei't  the  tenipls  were  made  aboul  lliis  lime 

impending  dignily.     Guar-  to    renew    -jo\irnalism.       "Sam," 

riving  in  France  he  ol)ta,ined  tin       (  olh  _i  ui        ind   i  li  ss  pu 

le;ive   to   make   his    terlian-  tenlions    sin  1 1     llii         S|i\        m 

ship  or  Ihird  year  of  jirobalion  at  Laon,  and  Ihrough  tuiii    spi  m^   mlo(\isl(ui(     but 

the  intJueuce 'of  bis  suiieriors  escaped  the   l!ishoi)i-ic  W(ii     ill  fuluiis    .uid    no   olh(i 

of   ToroMlo.      I,eaving    Laoii    he  wiait  lo   J^aval   to  eHoits  win    ni  idi    m  lliis  dii(( 

sludv.  and  in  1SI51  hi'  was  made  reelor  of  St.  John's,  lion   uind   Fillin    II  ilpm    undei 

Fordham.      F^illier    L.arkin    w.as    one    of    Ihe    hand-  FilliiiDi  ily  s  pii  sidi  in  >  stiilid 

soniesl.  most  courtly  and  most  lear 1  nnai  that  was  tin       Foiilh  im  Alonthh       "w  bu  h 

ever  at    Fiadliam.      He  was  ,a   man  among  men  — a  has  conlmui  d  lo  fioniisli.    "While 

man   once  seen   never  to  be  forgotten.      J^i.sses.scd  of  Father  Tellicr    was    rector,    a   movement   was    first 

gi-eat  ]icrsoiial  niagnclisin,  he  was  popular  alike  with  made   toward   Ihe    organization    of   an   alhletic  as- 

the  sliidenls  and   his   facully.  and  it  is  ]irobable  no  soeialion.      A    college     base-ball     team    w.as    estaJ)- 

olln-r  i-iesidenl  e\'(a-exiTted  .such  an  exhaoidinary  in-  lished,    and   Sept.    Iri,    1859,  the  Rose  Hill   baseball 

fiuence  over  ])Upils   of  all    ages  as  lie  exerei.sed — an  club,    the    first    regular    Icam,    was    organized.     Ill 

inttucnce   ihal   did  iioi   eease  wilh  the  college  life,  1857  the   first  dramalic   cnleilainmeiit  of   any  pre- 

J)ut  made  ilsell'  felt  in  afler  years  and  slam]ied  Ihe  ten.sions    was    given    by    the    class    of    helles-lellres 

future  career  of  many  of  the  men  who  were  disci-  and   cJas.sics.      The  attendance  at  the    colleges   was 

jJined  b\- liiiii  ;is  boys.     The  best  service  that  Fal her  sleadily   increasing,  and   in    ]85G  the  students  nnni- 

E;ii'kin  rendered  at  Fordh.ain  College  was  in  Ihe  de-  bered  'about   200,'"  In    185!)    Ihe  first  of  the  prizes 

yelo|iiiienl,  of  ebaracler,  wliicli  is,  id'ler  all,  llie  jiriii-  for    the    graduating    class    was    eslablished.      The 
ci|ial  and  mosi  iiiiiioilani  ]iail  of  a  in.an's  education.      "  ,\rchbisliop  J  lughes  "  medal  for  the  best  biograplii- 

He  laid  original   melhods  of  inslrncling  his  classes,  cal  essay  w.as  founded.     Fal  her  Tellicr  retired  from 

ax'oided    rouiine  work,  and    using  the  text-books  .as  the  |)resideney  in    18(!0,   died  in  Jajinary,  1866,  and 

lillle  as  possible  he  endeavored  to  Iraiu   his  pupils  Fal  her  J'hebaiid  again  beeaine  president, 
lo  Ihe  praclice  of  independent  reasoning  .and  think-         DOtTCET,  Edward,  P.   S.   J.,   eighth  president 

ing.      During   his  fenii  of  olliee  the  know-nolhing  of  St.  Jolin's  College,  Fordh.'ini,  was  Jioi'n  at  Three 


liivers,  Canada.  j\larcb  12,  1825. 
Afler  coiii|ileliiig  his  classical 
studies  at  the  .lesiiil  ( 'ollege  of 
St.  Mai'v's,  in  Canada,  he  enlered 
the  Society  of  .lesus  on  Se]il.  7, 
1844.      While    a    no\iee    he    was 


troubles    were    at    llieir    hiuliest   and    two    meelings 

weri-  lield  on  Fordham   Ileiuhls  for  the  imipose  of 

organizing  to   burn   I  lie   college.      A    Ijlacksinilh  on 

the    Kingstiridi;!'    I'oail    lliiTalened    lo    expose    Ihe 

l)lot  if  Ihey  did   nol    desist,  .and   (he  allack   on   Ihe 

college     was     fnisl  lalcil.      The    go\erninent     subse- 

qiienlly  furiiislied  Ihe  college  with   twelve  muskets  sent  from    Canada   lo   SI,  John's 

for  till'   bellci'  ilefeiice  of  Ihe  inslilution.      Some  of  College.   Fordliain.  lo  eoiuinence 

Ihese  muski.'ls  iii;iv  still  be  seen  in  the  pro])i'rl  \'-room  his  eonrse   of    sluilies   iu   the   so- 

of  Ihe    Collegi'    jiraiii.'ilic    Society.      The  first  elfort  ciely.       He   reticbed    Ihe    college 

made  al    jonriKilism  ;lI  St.  John's  was  in  1853,  when  on    Aug.   20,  184(i,  tmil   on   Sept. 

llie    'Itoose   (,>iiiH"    was   .sliiiied.      The   ]iagcs   were  8|h   of   llie   following  year  made 

headed  and   ruled   like   ]irinled   ]iapi'r.      'I'lie  editors  his  first  vows.      He   pirssed    most 

were    John    ]{.    (i.     llassard,    Arlliur    Francis,    and  of  his  years  of  leaching  and  prep- 

Jltirlin   T.   ^IcM.'ilion   of  ibe    chiss  of    '55.     Fallier  jiration  forordinalion  ;it  J'^ordham. 

Ltirkin    had    eonseival  i  ve    idetis    on    snch    subjeels,  ( )n  .Inly  ;!1,18(!;!,he  was  appoinlcd 

and    opposed    the   underhiking  from   the  slarl,'   and  reelor  I'lf  St.  John's  ( 'ollege.    The 

alwa}'s    iKirely    loleraled    il.       He    would    nol     |ier-  old   J-'iisI    Division   Jbiilding  was 

mil  tile  "dilors  lo  lia\i'  it  |iriiileil   or  circnlaleil    mil-  planned    during    his    ailministra- 

side  of  die  eolli'ge.      The    "Ooose  ( ^iiill  "  eeased  to  lion.    Father  Doiieel  was  an  inli- 

exist  shoi'tlv  after  the  original  cor|is  of  edilors  were  mall.'  friend  of  J-]ilgar  Allan  I'oe.wln 

giadu.'iled.      Il    w.'is  iliMinif    Fallier    L.'irkin's   rerli.r-  deiiee  at  l<\)rdhain,  found  the  six  ietx  ol  tin    pin  sts  it 

ship  in   ]n52  that  llie  eeli.'braled   Kev.  Louis  Joiiiii,  SI .  Jolin's  most  congenial.   Falher  Doiiret  did  not  c> 
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ercise  the  faculties  of  president  lona;,  but  on  account 
ot'  failing  liealtli  went  to  Euroiie  iu  November,  1804. 
He  was  a  famous  musician  and  a  tine  preacher.  His 
closing  days  were  passed  at  St.  John's.  He  died  at 
Fordham  Dee.  9,  tSOO. 

MOYLAN,  WiUiam,  S.  .!.,  ninth  pr&sident  of 
St.  John's  College,  was  born  in  Ireland,  June  33, 
1833.  He  endgraled  to  America  at 
an  early  age,  a'li.l  first  entered  t)ie 
secular  priesthood  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  and  in  that  capac- 
ity did  cimsiderable  missionary  \V(jrk 
among  the  Indians  and  fislieriiieu  at 
Cape  Gaspe,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Pie  after- 
ward decided  to  ))ecome  a  Jesuit, 
aud  Nov.  14,  1851,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  was  admitted  to  the 
order  (jf  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and 
appointed  to  teach  in  the  under- 
graduate course  at  Kordham,  and 
was  subsequently  assigned  to  St. 
Francis  Xavier's  in  West  Si.xteeuth 
street.  New  York  city,  and  later  to 
San  Francisco.  In  180.5  he  was 
recalled  to  New  York  to  assume  the  i)residency  ot 
St.  Johu's  College,  Fordham.  In  many  resjiects  he 
was  a  remarkable  man.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  pulpit  orators  of  his  day,  was  an  able  teacher, 
and  austere  and  rigoroirs  in  the  iierformauce  of  his 
duties.  His  entire  life  was  a  model  of  firmness  and 
consistency.  He  was  president  for  three  years,  and 
left  as  a  monument  to  his  memory  the  Senior  Hall 
building  of  the  college,  wliieh  he  evidently  designed 
as  a  part  of  an  extensive  plan,  which  President  Father 
Scully  carried  into  execution.  This  was  tlie  first  of  the 
college  buildings  built  of  blue  stone  and  marble  from 
the  lately  acquired  quarries,  and  was  for  a  number 
of  years  the  principal  college  building.  His  end  came 
at  the  scene  of  Ins  former  hibors.  He  died  at  Ford- 
ham, N.  Y.,  .Tun.  14,  1891. 

SHEA,  Joseph.,  S.  J.,  tenth  president  of  St. 
John's  College,  Fordham,  was  born  in  Canada  on 
Dec.  31,  1839.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus 
Aug.  5,  l85t),  and  after  completing 
the  rigid  course  of  studies  recpiired 
by  that  order,  was  ordained  a  priest. 
He  was  first  a  professor  at  St.  John's 
College,  and  in  1868  was  appointed 
rector  of  this  institution.  He  took 
up  the  work  where  it  was  laid  down 
by  his  ])redecessor,  and  the  alTairs  of 
the  college  went  on  as  smoothly  as  if 
there  had  been  no  change  in  the  ad- 
ministration. He  had  the  wings  that 
now  stand  added  to  the  central  build- 
ing, and  made  some  other  minor  im- 
provements. Father  Shea  was  pres- 
ident for  six  years.  During  his  ad- 
ministration a,  .system  of  discipline 
Avas  adojited  such  as  is  in  vogue  at 
.secular  institutions.  This  system, 
which  was  given  a  fair  trial,  was 
found  to  be  a  failure,  and  abandoned,  and  it  was 
left  to  his  .successor  to  re-establish  the  firm  discipline 
that  is  a  feature  of  Jesuit  colleges.  After  retiring 
from  the  presidency  at  Forilham,  Father  Shea  was 
for  a  time  stationed  at  St.  Francis  Xavier's,  West 
Sixteenth  street.  New  York  city.  He  died  at  New 
York  city  Dec.  5,  1881. 

GOCKELN,  Frederick  W. ,  S.  J.,  eleventh  pres- 
ident of  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  was  born  at 
Gro.ssenader,  in  the  diocese  of  Miinster,  AVestphalia, 
on  Nov.  8,  1830,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  came  with 
his  elder  brother  to  America.  He  engaged  for  a 
time  in  business  in  New  York,  but  not  finding  in  it 
the  attraction  that  a  life  of  study  po.ssessed  for  him, 


he  left  that  city  and  entered  the  Sulpician  College 
in  Montreal.  His  deportment  won  for  liim  the  es- 
teem of  the  college  faculty.  One  ot  the  Sulpicians, 
Rev.  John  Larkin,  in  particular  took  a  deep  inteiest 
in  his  advancement.  An  intimacy  sprang  up  be- 
tween them  which  was  to  be  severed  only  by  death. 
Five  years  after  Frederick's  entrance  into  the  col- 
lege, his  venerable  director  and  friend  informed  him 
of  his  determination  to  apply  for  admission  into  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Young  Gockeln  followed  his  ex- 
ample. He  left  the  College  and  set  out  with  Father 
Larkin  for  the  distant  .lesuit  mission  of  Kentucky. 
After  the  usual  lu-obatiim,  Mr.  Gockeln  was  admit- 
ted to  the  novitiate  on  Feb.  Iti,  1841.  Mr.  Gockeln 
remained  in  the  novitiate  until  May,  1843,  when 
he  was  sent  with  Father  Larkin  to  establish 
Loyola  College  at  Louisville,  Ivy.  In  184.5-4()  came 
the  removal  of  the  Jesuit  Kentucky  iilission  to  F(jrd- 
ham,  N.  Y.  j\Ir.  Gockeln  remained  at  Fordham 
until  1847,  when  lie  was  .sent  to  Brugelette,  Belgium, 
to  finish  his  studies.  The  following  year  lie  began 
theology  at  Laval.  Here  he  was  ordained  in  18.53. 
The  next  year  was  spent  in  the  exercises  of  the  third 
probation  in  the  house  of  Our  Lady 
of  Liesse,  at  Laon.     On  his  return  _    — ^ 

to  America  he  was  employed  for  /   --— ■_ 

the  eight  ensuing  years  now  at  St. 
jMary's,  Jloutreal,  now  at  Ford- 
ham, niiw  at  St.  Francis  Xavier's, 
New  York  city.  He  was  after- 
ward at  Guelph  f(jr  a  year,  and 
was  next  sent  to  Woodstock,  Md., 
thence  to  Y'orkville.  He  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Fordham,  in  1874.  His  first 
otticial  act  as  president  was  t(j  re- 
store the  former  strict  discipline, 
and  re-establish  the  results  that 
had  before  existed.  Father  P. 
A.  Halpin  was  associated  with 
him  as  vice-president,  and  though 
the  change  of  administration  was 
naturally  severe,  under  the  direction  of  these  two 
able  men,  before  six  mouths  had  elapsed,  all  evi- 
dences of  the  former  system  had  ]iassed  away,  and 
St.  John's  soon  regained  its  high  standing,  aud 
the  number  of  students  rapidly  inci-eascd.  Father 
Gockeln  attempted  no  improvements  in  tlie  way  of 
buildings,  but  a.s.sisted  by  a  competent  corps  of  pro- 
fessors did  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  studies. 
In  1883  Father  Gockeln's  successful  administration 
came  to  an  end.  and  he  was  appointed  prefect  of 
schools  at  Worcester,  j\Iass.  He  was  snlisequently 
engaged  in  parish  work  in  Jersey  City,  and  was  af- 
terward appointed  Superior  of  St.  Joscjili's  Resi- 
dence, Providence.  K.  L,  where  he  died  Nov.  27, 
1880. 

DEALY,  Patrick  Francis,  S.  J.,  twelfth  pres- 
ident of  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  was  born  at 
Galway,  Ireland,  on  Apr.  7,  1837.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  .students  of  St.  John's,  entering  the  college 
in  1843,  aud,  afterward  deciding  to  join  the  Jesuit 
order,  entered  the  novitiate  which  was  at  that  time 
located  at  Fordham.  He  was  therefore  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners  and  cu.stoms  of  the  insti- 
tution with  wdiich  he  has  .since  been  so  closely  identi- 
fied. The  accession  of  Father  Dealy  to  the  luesidency 
marked  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege. He  was  for  a  time  a  professor  at  Fordham, 
and  subsequently  taught  in  the  Jesuit  College  at 
Montreal,  after  which  he  went  to  Europe  to  com- 
plete his  theological  studies,  first  in  France,  then  at 
Rome  and  afterward  at  the  liniversity  of  Innspruck. 
Returning  to  America,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fess(U'  ofrhetoric  at  Fordham,  where  he  remained 
until  he  was  made  rector  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's 
church  in  New  York  city,  and  during  this  pastorate 
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did  active  work  toward  the  coniiilction  of  tho  haml- 
some  new  clmrcli.  lu  1871  lie  fouudecl  the  Xuvier 
Union  and  was  also  prominent  and  active  in  estali- 
lishiniT  the  Catholic  Union,  a  body  eoniposed  of  tlic 
leadiu^r  Catholics  in  the  state  nf  Xew  Yoik.  When 
he  was  appointed  I'ectia-  of  St.  John's  Cullege  tin' 
representative  Calleilics  of  Xew  Vurk  city  peliiioued 
the  general  of  the  order  to  allow  him  to  remain  in 
the  eitv,  a'^  the  many  societies  wilh 
which  he  was  cianieeted  would  suf- 
fer, were  his  connection  with  them 
severed.  The  provincial  of  the 
order,  wishini;-  to  have  Father 
Dealy  at  Fordham,  declired  to  ac- 
cede to  the  proposition,  hut  made 
arrancements  that  lie  should  con- 
tinue his  connection  with  the  Xavier 
and  Catholic  I'nious.  He  was  ap- 
pointed liy  Cardinal  MeCloskey  to 
take  charire  of  the  first  pilgrima^-e 
tliat  everleft  America  for  Rome. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  convocation 
and  has  lectured  before  the  His- 
torical Societies  of  Brooklyn  and 
X"ew  York  city  upon  the  early 
history  of  X'ew  Yoik.  He  soon 
gave  evidence  of  the  progressive 
spirit  that  was  to  mark  his  ad- 
.minislralion.  He  m:ide  efforts  to  establish  a  freer 
intercourse  with  the  outer  world,  and  realizing 
that  one  of  the  first  signs  of  advanccLUcnt  was  tlie 
establishment  of  a  college  monthly,  Ids  first  efforts 
were  directed  to  the  founding  of  the  "Fordham 
College  Monthlj%"  the  initial  number  of  which  ap- 
peared in  Xov'endicr,  1883.  The  magazine  has 
grown  and  floiulshed,  aud  is  now  regarded  as  (aie 
of  the  leading  college  puldicalions  in  this  country. 
He  also  did  a  great  ileal  for  the  improvemeiU,  of  the 
surroimilings  of  the  college.  He  laiil  macad.amized 
r<ia(ls.  bordered  by  a.  Hagged  pathway  from  the  en- 
trance gate  to  botii  the  college  and  the  church.  He 
beautified  the  lawn,  improved  the  exterior  of  the 
college,  and  had  the  church  entirely  refitted  and 
frescoed.  He  repaired  and  remodeled  the  old  sem- 
inary liuildiug,  which  has  .since  been  known  as  St. 
John's  Hall,  and  to  it  was  iiflcrward  traiisferred  the 
preparatory  de|iarlment.  He  received  the  sum  of 
$5,000  to  make  these  improvements  from  the  estate 
of  F.  X.  McGovein,  S.  J.  He  .selected  the  site  and 
made  ari'angements  for  the  building  of  Science  Hall, 
hut  it  was  left  to  his  successor  to  comijlete  the  struc- 
ture. To  Father  Dealy  may  be  attrilmted  the  intro- 
duction of  the  military  instrufl.ion  into  the  {airricu- 
lum  (if  the  college,  wjiich  has  since  become  such  a, 
prominent  feature  in  the  coui'se  of  training  at  Ford- 
ham. Father  Dealy  availed  himself  of  an  act  of 
congress  which  provideil  ''that  Tinled  Sl.'ites  army 
officers  be  detailed  to  certain  schools  and  colleges 
throu,i;liout  the  country  to  instnict  the  stiahaits  in 
mililary  science  and  tactics."  After  eon.siderahle 
trouble  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  detin'l  for  Ford- 
liam.  the  arms  and  equipment  lo  Ijc  furnished  by 
the  government.  On  Oct.  10,  bs.s8,  Lieut.  Herbert 
G.  Squiers,  of  the  7th  U.  S.  (■av.alry,  repialcd  for 
duty  at  Fordham  as  professor  of  nulilary  science 
and  laclics.  He  is  a  strict  disciplinarian  and  a.  thor- 
ough soldier.  His  genial  and  agi'ceable  manners, 
condiined  with  his  laiergv  and  enthusiasm  and  the 
great  interest  he  look  in  the  cailets,  did  much  tn 
contribute  to  the  success  of  the  nndertiLking.  Lie\il. 
Squiers  at  once  sel  lo  work  to  organize  a  conqiany, 
and  as  a  nucleus  giulii'red  around  him  a  sdeet  sipi.ad 
of  tw(d\e.  These  beinii'  Ihoi'oULihly  drilled  ;ind 
COmiielenI  lu  nssume  the  dulies  of  ofbcels,  he  begioi 
to  galliei'  recrnils,  and  in  a  sliorl  while  a  will-drilled 
body  of  cadeN  ^vas  the  resell.  The  boys  made 
wonderful  progress  under  Die  fine  tuition  of  Lieut. 


Squiers,  and  the  Fordham  cadets  at  present  (1892) 
enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best-trainecl 
companies  in  the  coimtry,  outside  of  the  L'.  S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point.  Lieut.  Squiers  joined 
his" regiment  in  the  West  during  the  troubles  with 
Sioux  Lulians  in  1S!)0-01,  and  his  place  was  filled 
by  Lieut.  Clarence  K.  Edwards,  ot  the  1st  U.  S.  In- 
fantry, a  .graduate  of  West  Point,  who  has  intro- 
duced some  valuable  improvements  and  regulations 
into  the  ca'let  corps.  F;ither  Dealy  also  founded  four 
scholarshios  of  the  yearly  value  of  (jflrOO,  o|ien  to  com- 
petitors without  distinction  of  creed.  Fathei'  Dealy, 
who  had  done  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  St. 
John's  College,  resigned  the  presidency  in  188.'i.  He 
was  afterwards  .statn)ned  at  Fordham,  and  until  his 
death  was  assistant  jiastor  of  St.  Lawrence's  church, 
East  84th  street,  Xew  York  city.  He  died  Dec. 
22,  18!tl. 

CAMPBELL, Thomas  J.,  S.  J.,  thirteenth  presi- 
dent of  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  was  horn  in 
X"ew  Yi)i-k  city  Apr.  29,  1848.  Ke  was  educated  at 
St.  Franc'is  Xavier's  College.  He  entered  the  Soci- 
ety of  Jes\rs,  was  |u'ofessor  of  belles-lettres  and  rhet- 
oric at  Fordham  and  St.  Francis  Xavier's  Colleges. 
After, completing  the  required  course  of  sludyand 
])robation,  he  was  ordained  a  priest  in  Belgium  in 
1882.  Father  C'am]d)ell  was  appointed  i-eelor  of  St. 
John's  College  in  1885.  Itwas  fortunate  that  Father 
Dealy 's  mantle  fell  on  the  shoulilers  ot  a  man  who 
was  so  eminently  fitted  to  successfully  execute  the 
various  im]ii'ovemenls  that  he  had  in.angurated. 
Father  Canqibell  w;is  full  of  the  spirit  of  |n-ogress, 
that  prognoslicatcd  well  for  the  advancement  of  the 
college.  He  is  a  man  of  fine  executive  aliility  and 
scholarly  attainments,  and  during  his  term  of  office 
the  standard  of  scholarship  at  Fordham  rajiiiUy  ad- 
vanced, and  the  tone  and  character  of  the  various  asso- 
ciations was  elevated.  He  introduced 
a  notable  change  in  the  management 
of  the  Debating  Society,  and  did 
away  wit'n  the  old  system  whei'eby 
the  speeches  of  the  debaters  -tteie 
written  and  memoi'ized.  He  had 
the  meetings  of  the  society  conduct- 
ed after  the  plan  of  the  Bulish 
house  of  commons,  the  measuu  s  Ik 
ing  brought  \qi  and  debated  in  s(in  t 
parliamentary  form.  In  1887  the 
St.  John's  Literary  Society  v\as 
changed  into  the'house  of  repusmt 
atives,  and  business  was  coiuluft 
ed  after  the  manner  of  the  lo«ii 
house  of  the  U.  S.  congress  The 
Science  H.all,  begun  by  Father 
Dealy  in  1885,  was  completed  by 
Father  Canqibell  in  the  following 
year.  It  is  a  quaint-looking  build- 
ing, wilh  ;i  tall,  graceful  chimney  at  one  end,  and 
built  of  the  same  (da.ss  of  stone  used  in  the  Senior 
Hall.  In  1880-87  the  scientific  course,  with  the 
surveying  class  and  Ihc  classes  of  English  jihilos 
ophy  and  rhetoric  were  established.  A  tier  hav- 
ing so  ably  administered  the  alVairs  of  Hie  college 
for  three  years,  Fatliia'  Canqibell  was  elevated  to  a 
higher  position  when,  in  May,  1880,  he  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  provincial  of  the  Xew  York-Mary- 
land piovince.  Heli.as  .since  made  his  lesidenee  prin- 
eipallv  at  St.  Francis  Xavier's,  "West  Sixteenth  street, 
Xew  York  city. 

SCTJLLY, '  John,  S.  J.,  fourteenlh  ))resident 
of  Fordham,  was  born  in  Brooklvn,  X.  Y.,  Se)it. 
2;!,  IstC,  the  son  of  Edward  Scully,  of  Sandy  Hill, 
X.  Y.  He  was  educated  al  privale  schools  in  Al- 
bany, and  in  lSi72  enlercd  the  Soeiely  of  .lesus;  he 
liassed  Ids  novili.ale  in  ('anail.'i,  and  subsequently 
went  lo  l>oeliam]ilon,  England,  for  liis  studies  in 
rhetoric,   and   to   Stonyhurst   for  his   philosojihieal 
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course.     In  18 1 8  he  was  appointed  a  professor  at 
liordham,  and  was  afterward  professor  at  George- 
town College.    He  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1884  and 
was  immediately  made  prefect  of  studies  at  St'  Pe- 
ter's Colleg-e,   .Jersey  City,  and  in  1888  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency  of  St.  John's  College  Ford- 
ham,  to  till  the  vacancy  caused  hy  the  elevation  of 
Father  Campbell  to  the  olhce  of  provincial.     One  of 
his  first  oflicial  acts  after  he  be- 
came president  was   the  sale  of 
the    pri>]HTty   heloiio-inn-   to   the 
college  on  the  banks  of  the  Bronx 
to  the  city  of  New  York.     The 
advantages  of  the  situalion  were 
at  once  I'ealized  when  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bronx  park  was 
first     proposed.     The    purclia.se 
was    continned   April,  1889,  and 
the  college  realized  the  sum   of 
!|!93,y(>G.2r,    by   the    tran.^action. 
The  botanical  gardens  are  to  be 
erected  on  this  ]n'()]ierfv.      It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  subject 
was  first  pro]iosed  regarding  tlie 
erection   of  the  statue  to  Arch- 
bi.shop  Hughes.     After  some  dis- 
cus.sion  the  date  for  the  unveiling 
of  the  statue  was  settled  to  take 
place  on  the  occa.sion  of  the  jubi- 
lee celebration  .lune  24,  1891.     As  soon   as  Father 
Scully  assumed  the  government  of  the  college,  lie 
began  active  measures  for  the  construction  of  new 
buildings,  which  had  for  many  vears  been  needed. 
By  the  fall  of  1889  his  ]ilans  had 'so  far  matured  that 
in  the  early  jiart  of  December  of  that  year  ground 
was  broken  for  the  new  .Junior  Hall;  the  old  build- 
ing, which  had  been  in  use  for  fifty  years,  was  rap- 
idly going  to  decay,  and  the  steadily  increasing  at- 
tendance demanded  more  commodious  accommoda- 
tions; before  this  building  was  fairly  completed  the 
active  president  had  begun  the  erection  of  another 
and  handsomer  edifice  in  the  form  of  an  extension 
to  the  Senior  Hall,  at  the  point  left  uncompleted,  for 
that  purpose,  by  Father  Moylan,  and  on  Sunday, 
Aug.  17,  1890,  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  faculty 
building  was  laid  by  Bishop  Conroy.    This  building 
is  intended  to  be  used  principally  for  the  rooms  ot 
the  fathers  and  scholastics.     Tlie  silver  trowel  used 
on  this  occasion  was  the  gift  of  Paul  Thebaud,  A.M., 
who  had  been  a  student  at  Fcnxlham  early  in  the  for- 
ties.    The  first  and  second  stories  of  the  noith  end 
of  the  building  are  to  be  used  as  a  chapel  for  the 
students,  which  is  complete  and  elegant  in  all  its 
appointments  ;    on  the   corresponding  floors  in  the 
other  end  are  the  refectories,  and  on  the  other  floors 
are  the  rooms  of  the  professors.    These  buildings  are 
all  in  rough  gray  stone  cpiarried  on  the  grounds;  the 
trimmings  are  of  pure  white  marble,  and  the  combi- 
nation produces  a  unique  and  clcgjint  effect.    Prior 
to  Father  Scully's  presidency,  the  class  of  analj^tical 
chemistry  was  confined  exclusively  to  the  scientific 
course,   but   since  his  administration    it   has   been 
introduced    into   the  cla.s.sical  course  as   well,  and 
is    now   one  of  the  regular  branches  followed  by 
the    senior  cla.ss;    the   classes  of    electrical   engin- 
eering and  photography  have  also  been  instituted 
since  he  assumed  the  presidential  chair.  The  electric 
light,    started    by    Father    Campbell,    was    placed 
throughout  the  entire  building  during  his  second 
year,  at  which  time  he  was  also  joined  by  the  Rev. 
P.  A.  Halpinas  vice-president  and  prefect  of  studies. 
This  emiuent  divine  is  widely  known   throughout 
the  cotmtry  as  an  eloquent  preacher,  is  the  author  of 
a  text-book — "Precepts  of  Literature" — in  use  in  a 
number  of  colleges,  and  ranks  among  the  foremost 
literary   men    in    tlie    Society   of    Jesus.      Among 
those  who  have  become  identified  with  St.  John's 


are  the  Revs.  Edward  Doucet,  D.  J.  McGold- 
rick,  Timothy  O'Lcary,  Joseph  Ziegler,  and  other 
prominent  members  of  the  order.  One  of  the  crown- 
ing eveuts  in  Father  Scully's  administration  was  the 
jubilee  celebration,  which  was  carried  out  with  a  fit- 
ness and  detail  creditable  to  him  and  to  the  first 
Catholic  college  in  the  country.  The  principal  fea- 
ture of  the  day  was  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of 
Archbishop  Hughes,  the  founder  of  the  college. 
Father  Scully  may  justly  feel  proud  of  the  many 
enduring  monuments  he  has  erected,  which  will 
cause  his  name  to  be  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  col- 
lege as  one  of  the  most  active  and  distinguished  of 
the  many  notable  men  who  have  occujiicd  the  presi- 
dent's ehairof  St.  John's  College,  Fonlhain.  Father 
Scully  retired  from  the  pre'sideney  in  1891.  He 
died  in  New  York  city,  Doe.  26,  1917. 

GANNON,  Thomas  Joseph,  S.  J.,  fifteenth 
president  of  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  was 
born  at  Cambridge,  Ma.ss.,  July  14,  1853.  He  re- 
ceived his  primary  education  iii  the  public  school.9 
of  his  native  town,  later  entering  Boston  Col- 
lege which  he  left  in  1873  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed to  teach  the  classics  in  Holy  Cross  College, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he  was  for 
several  years  also  chief  disciplinar- 
ian. He  afterward  lectured  on  logic 
and  general  metaphysics  at  Boston 
College,  and  at  the  .Jesuit  house  of 
studies,  Woodstock,  Md.  In  July, 
1870,  Father  Gannon  was  appointed 
private  secretary  to  tlie  Very  Rev- 
erend Provincial  of  the  Maryland- 
New  York  Province  of  the  Society 
of  .Jesus,  which  post  he  resigned  in 
November,  1891,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Rev.  Father  Scul- 
ly as  rector  of  St.  John's  College, 
Fordham.  Father  Gannon  has  "al- 
ready taken  steps  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  studies,  especially  in  mallie- 
inatics.  He  is  a  man  of  ability  and 
scholarly  attainments,  and  will 
doubtless  push  to  completion  the 
many  improvements  projected  by 
his  predecessors,  and  inaugurate  further  plans  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  age,  and  maintain  St. 
John's  as  the  model  Catholic  college  in  America. 

LARKIN,  John,  pastor  of  the  R.  C.  church  of 
the  Holy  Innocents,  of  New  York,  was  bcnn  in  Gal- 
way,  Ireland,  about  1833.  He  studied  in  the  gram- 
mar school  of  his  native  place,  and  in  1843  entered 
Maynooth  College,  where  he  completed  a  course 
in  "divinity.  In  1848  he  came  to  this  country  and 
presented  his  credentials  to  Archbishop  Hughes. 
Subsequently  he  was  appointed  to  the  missions  of 
Freeport  and  Clearfield,  where  he  reorganized  the 
struggling  churches  and  placed  them  cm  a  successful 
and  independent  ba.sis.  In  185.5  Father  Larkin  was 
transferred  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  on  arriving 
there  was  made  theologian  to  the  provincial  council 
of  St.  Louis,  He  succeeded  in  raising  money  in 
large  amounts  for  the  benefit  of  the  ch;ircli  and  paid 
the  debt  of  the  C^hicago  Cathedral.  He  was  next 
appointed  pastor  of  an  unfinished  church  in  Galena, 
111.  This  edifice,  unfortunately,  was  on  the  point 
of  being  sold  for  debt;  but  by  his  great  exertions 
it  was  saved  to  the  congregation  and  the  debt  paid. 
He  afterward  established  schools  and  placed  the 
church  in  a  prosperous  condition,  when  he  was  or- 
dered, in  1861,  to  come  to  New  York,  and  was  made 
assistant  at  St.  Stephen's  church.  When  the  parish 
of  the  Holy  Innocents  was  organized,  the  pastorate 
was  placed  in  charge  of  Father  Larkin.  He  died 
Dec.  33.  1890. 
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COLDEN,  Cadwalader,  physician,  scicutist  aod 
liciitcnaiil-LioVfi  iiiir  of  llic  (■dliiny  of  Xcw  Yoi'li,  was 
biMii  al  Duns,-.  Si-niland,  Ffli.  17.  KisS.  son  of  Rov. 
A'e.xaniU'r  C'olden.  a  elori;yni.an  of  tlio  cliurcli  of 
Stilland.  He  roccivcd  a  lilnTal  cduc.alion.  under  bis 
fatlioi's  diroclion,  and  was  i^a'ailuated  at  llic  UniviT- 
sity  of  Edinfiuriili  in  11115.  His  greatest  aiititude 
was  in  the  dii'erlion  of  in.al  iKanalirs  and  medicine; 
and  liavinn"  rceei\"eil  liis  |ivolcssional  degree,  he.  in 
170S,  setlled  iQ  I'liK-'tiee  in  the  colony  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Almost  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  he 
was  busied  with  original  invesiigiuioirs  in  medicine 
an, I  ueneral  science,  and  ou  visii- 
ing  England,  in  ITKi,  a  paper  of 
bis.  "Aniinid  Secrelioiis."  was 
read  befoic  I  he  l^lval  Society  b\- 
Dr.  Halle 
to  Ami'ric 
of  (iov.  li 
in  New  Vol- 
al)iiilies  wrf 


In  ITlShe  returned 
,  and,  al  theinvitation 
berl  Hunler.  located 
rk.      Hei'e  his  notable 

(jnii'lvlv  recognized 


of  his  life.  C'oldeiiV 
remarkable  liniuiess 
Ids  actions 
farm    near 


by  appoinlment  pj  vaiious  pub- 
lic olliccs,  such  as  (lie  snrvevor- 
gener.alship  of  the  colony,  mas- 
tership in  chancery  and,  on  the 
accession  of  Oov.  Ijurnet.in  1720, 
mendjersliip  in  the  king's  provin- 
cial council.  Contimung  in  the 
laller  dignity  under  several  suc- 
cessive governors,  he  rose  event- 
ually lo  the  head  of  the  board; 
and.  havinii"  Im'cu  ;icting-gover- 
noi-  in  I  7liO,  served  as  lieutenaut- 
goveiiior  from  17111  lo  I  he  close 
s  career  «!is  cli.'ii'.acleiized  by  a 
if  will  .-ind  meat  coolness  in  all 
For  ye.'irs  he  resiilcdona  sequestered 
Newburgh,  anil  there,  despite  constant 
dangers  of  Indian  attack,  devoted  hiin.selt  as.sidu- 
oiisly  to  scienlitic  experiments.  His  fervid  loyalist 
.sentiments  during  the  Slanip-Act  agitation  often  ex- 
posed him  t(j  popular  disiilcasiirc.  'As  distributor  of 
staTups  in  New  York  cil\-.  he  was  once,  in  ITfiU, 
tlireateued  by  the  populace,  which  suirounded  Fort 
George,  his  ofHci.al  headquarters,  demanding  the  im- 
iiiediate  surrender  of  all  Hie  jiaper,  on  pain  of  deatlj. 
Deaf  to  tlie  entreaties  of  his  family  and  the  warnings 
of  his  engineers  thai  llie  place  was  indefen.sible,  he 
stubljoruly  refuseil  to  yield,  aiul  thirs  ,saved  the 
crown's  |iroperty— Hie  'mob  meanlime  contenting 
it.scif  by  burning  him  in  elligv  and  destroying  bis 
carriages.  Uih.iu  the  de.atli  of  'Uov.  Sir  Ilenrj-  Moore, 
in  1T(J!I,  C'olden  ag.aiii  became  acting-governor,  and 
immediately  ailvuntaged  by  the  oppru'l'unity  to  issue 
tlie  hundreds  of  land-patents  left  uuexecuted,  realiz- 
iiig  in  commissions  thereon  nearly  £10,000.  Imme- 
diately on  his  arrival,  the  succeed'ing  governor.  Lord 
Dunmore,  demanded  of  Coldeu  oile-half  of  this 
amount,  which  was  as  promjitly  refused.  The  result 
was  a  rather  absurd  attempi  at  coercion,  under  the 
gui.se  of  an  action  in  chancery  in  the  alleged  behalf 
of  the  crown,  in  which  the  governor  himself  occu- 
pied the  bench.  Colilen  was  icpiv.sented  by  the 
famous  .lames  Duane,  and  the  plin'niiif  bv  'William 
Smith,  notable  foi- his  history  of  the  colon  V. 'As  a  result 
ol  the  able  ai'gument  on  h'otb  sides.  Dunmore  cou- 
eliKled  to  drop  Ihe  case,  and  Colilen's  stubboi'imess 
■.fj::,]ii  scived  hiiii  in  gooil  slead.  During  his  incum- 
bency of  the  ,,l1ice  of  g(jvcrnor  Coldeu  signed  the 
charlers  ol  several  such  well  known  |)uliiic  or  he- 
ne\-olenl  corpunilions  as  the  Marine  Society  of  iNfcw 
\  ork,  lor  Ihe  relief  of  dislresscd  seamen  ;  'the  New 
York  cliamber  of  comm.'rcc,  nw\  the  .Society  for 
the  Kelief  of  the  Widows  and  Chililren  (if  Clergy- 
men. In  his  scienlilic  invc-sliMaiiiuis  he  was  'ex- 
ceediiuily  careful  and  painsl.akiiii;-,  making  many 
obseiA-alions   and    discoveries   of   impmlance.     For 


many  years  he  kcjit  a  daily  record  of  the  state  of  tJie 
weather,  lempcrature  and  winds,  and  made  (dose 
observations  of  the  ]u-evalent  fevers  a.nd  maladies  of 
Ihe  idimalc.  Although  he  early  quitted  the  practice 
ol  his  profession,  he  always  continueii  his  interest  in 
it;  wiisoncor  Ihe  first  and  most  earnest  adx'oeates 
of  the  cooling  regimen  in  treating  fevers  ;  indicated 
as  the  cause  of  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1743 
in  New  York  the  damp  cellars  and  po(n-  drain.age  of 
the  city,  thus  leadingin  the  work  of  this  reform  ;  pro- 
po.sed  a.  caire  I 


iif  Ihe  biiria 


nicer,  and  called  attention  io  the 
ice  or  water-dock,   Hispniilislied 


virluo  ,„ , „.,^i. 

wriiiiigs  arc;  "  Ilislory  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations 
Deiieiiiliiig  upon  New  York"  11727);  "Cause  of 
tlravilalion  "  (1745)  ;  "  Principles  of  Aclioii  in  Mat- 
ter "  (1752),  and  ;i  great  numberof  medical  anil  oilier 
inipcrs.  ( 'olden  was  a  const.aul  correspondent  of 
Linna'iis  on  subjciis  counected  with  bolany  ;  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  on  electricity,  and  of  many  oilier  nolalile 
scientisls  of  ibe  time,  by  all  of  whom  be  \\';is  highly 
esteemed.  His  wil'e  was  Alice  C'hristie,  daunhter  of 
a  (dergyinan,  of  Kelso,  Scotland.  They  had  two 
sons;  Alexander  (]71()-74),  wdio  succeeded  his  father 
as  sur\eyor-general  of  the  colony,  and  David  Col- 
den  (173M-S4),  also  surveyor-general,  physician  and 
wriler.  Colden  died  at  his  home  on  Long  Island, 
N.  Y..  Sept.  2S,  1770. 

NICHOLAS,  John,  member  of  congress  ;ind  pi- 
risi.  wasborn  in  Williamsburt;-, Va.,  .Tan.  IK,  17(il,  the 
son  of  Ihibcii  Carter  Nicholas,  an  eminent  Virginia 
st.'ilesman.  His  brolher  George  was  al((!;'nc\--i;-ciiei','il 
of  Kenlncky,  anolher  brotber,Wilson  ( 'ai'v  NMcholas, 
served  as  governor  of  Virgiui.a,  and  yet  :uiotlier, 
Philip  Norborne  Nicholas,  was  eminent  as  a  jurist. 
.Tobn  shared  Ihe  balcntsof  his  family,  and  will)  them 
intiucnceil  in  a  striking  degree  tlie  polilieal  history  of 
the  time,  lie  «:is  admitted  to  the  bar  and  attained 
di.stinclioii  in  his  ]u-ofession.  In  17i):!  he  was  elected 
to  congress,  in  which  he  wielded  a  strong  democr.atic 
influence  nnlil  ISOl.  Removing  (o  Geneva.  N.  Y., 
in  lSO:-i,  he  devoted  his  time  to  large  agricultural 

interests  until  he  was  sent  to  the  stall'  s ite  in  lSO(i, 

where  hi'  served  for  tjii-ce  ycai's.  In  ISlKi  he  was 
also  .'ipi.oinli'il  Judge  of  Hie 'court  of  conimoii  pleas 
of  Onlario  couiily,  being  the  fii'sl  to  hold  that  ollice, 
and  relained  his  scat  on  Hie  bench  until  his  death 
wdiich  took-  iilace  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  81,  ISl!). 

PACKARD,  Sophia  B.,  educator,  was  bom 
at  New  S.'ilcm,  ]\lass.,  .Ian.  :!,  1S24,  and  was  grailu- 
aled  fi-oin  the  Cliai'leslown  (Mass.)  Female  Semi- 
nary. IScfore  taking  her  di- 
ploma, she  displayed  the  talent 
for  leaching  which  made  her 
life  a  success.  She  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  fem.'ili^  department 
of  the  Coniiei'ticut  Literary 
IiistitiiHon  .'it  Siillield,  Cionn., 
afterward  of  the  <  )read  Insti- 
lule  at  Worci'sler.  Mass.  For 
several  ycirs  she  w.-is  |)astor's 
assispint  al  IJoslon,  Mass., 
both  in  the  Shawmut  Avenue 
and  Tremont  'Pemple  Raplist 
ehiiri'hi's,  posilions  which  she 
left  III  accept  the  corres))oiid- 
ing  .secretaryship  of  the  Wo- 
man's Americ.'in  liajitist  Home 
Mission  Society,  wdtli  liea.il- 
ipiarlers  at  lioslon.  While 
Iravi'ling  in  the  South,  in   Ihe 

iiilcrest  of  this  society,  she  became  so  much  inter- 
'■sb'il  in  the  i'li'y;ilion  of  the  colored  iieople  that 
.she  resigned   her  iiosilion,  in   IHHl,  to  open  a  school 

I'i'i'  "' n  ,'inil  girls  in  Atlanta,  (Ja..     From  eleven 

Jiupils,  Iwo  leachers,  and  no  pro|)erly,  "  Spelman 
Seminary"  grew,  in  nine  years,  toSKi  ]')iipils,  lliirly- 
four  teachers,  and   property  valued  al   !f;!)0,onO,  and 
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during  thi3   period   an   aggregate   of  nearly   5,000 
pupils  were  in  attendance.     Miss  Packard  was   a 
woman  of  rare  executive  ability,  and  her  strong, 
earnest    character    impressed    itself    on    all    witli 
whom   she  came  in   contact.     While   on   her  way 
North  on  a  summer  vacation,  in  company  with  her 
associate  principal,  Mi?s  H.  E.  Giles,  she  was  taken 
ill,  and  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  June  21    1S91 
BUCHANAN,  William  Insco,  diplomat,  was 
born    near    Covington,    Miami    co.,    0.,    Sept.    10, 
1852,    son    of    George    Preston    and    Mary    Eliza- 
beth (Gibson)   Buchanan,  grandson  of  James  Har- 
vey  and   Joanna    (Hall)    Buchanan,    great   grand- 
son   of    George   and    Nancy    (Cassidy)    Buchanan 
and    great-great-grandson    of    James    and    Isabel 
(Hall)   Buchanan,  who  came  from  Scotland  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  settled 
near    Brownsburg,    Rockri.lge    co.,    Va.      He    was 
left   an   orphan   at   an   early   age,    and   spent   his 
boyhood  on  the  farm  of  his  grandparents,  supple- 
menting   a    public    school    edracatiou    by    e.xtensive 
reading.^    He    followed    the    trade    of  'toolmaking 
until  1874,  when  he  was  made  engrossing  clerk  of 
the    Indiana    house    of    representatives.      In    1S76 
he  moved  to  Pique,  0.,  and  after  several  years  as 
a  commercial  traveler,  went  to  Sioux  City,  la.,  in 
1SS2,  was  engaged  in  a  mercantile  business  for  a 
few   years   and   became   manager   of   the   Peavey 
opera  house.      He   was   one   of  the  organizers  and 
managers  of  the  first  four  corn  palaces  of  Sioux 
City,   and   his   activities   in   this   connection  led   to 
his  appointment  as  a  member  of  Iowa 's  commis- 
sion   to    the    World 's    Columbian    exposition    in 
Chicago.     His  executive  ability  was  recognized  by 
his  associates  and  he  was  made  chief  of  the  de- 
pprtments  of  agriculture,  live  stock,  and  forestry, 
becoming  one  of  the  fair 's  most  active   directors. 
In    1894    Pres.    Cleveland    appointed   him    United 
States    minister   to   Argentina.      He   remained    at 
Euenos   Ayres   for   six   years,    during  which   time 
he  made   the   acquaintance   of  the  leading   states- 
men of  the  South  and  Central  American  republics, 
and    his     effective    service    impressed    the    Wash- 
ington   administration    from    the    first.      He    was 
very   successful  in   extending   American   commerce 
in  Argentina,  and  in  other  parts  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  he  gained  great  personal  popularity  with 
Argentinians     and     South     Americans     generally. 
During  his  stay  at  Buenos  Ayres  he  was  chosen 
deciding   arbitrator   in   the   boundary    dispute   be- 
tween Chile  and  Argentina  in  the  Puna  de  Ata- 
cama  which  was  of  many  years  standing,  and  by 
fixing  the  boundary  line  between  latitude  23°  and 
26°   52'  and   45"   North   he   settled,   to   the   satis- 
faction  of  both   countries,   a   question  which   had 
more  than  once  threatened  war.     In  1901  he  was 
made    director-general    of    the    Pan-American    ex- 
position at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.     He  was  well  fitted  by 
experience  and  training  to  undertake  this  task,  and 
his  work  as  head  of  the  exposition  was  in  a  large 
measure  responsible  for  its  success.     In  1902  Mr. 
Buchanan    was    a    delegate    to    the    second    Pan- 
American  conference,  hel<l  at  the  city  of  Mexico, 
and  in  the  year  following  was  sent  to  the  new  re- 
public of  Panama  as  United  States  minister.     He 
assisted    in    negotiating    a    treaty    between    the 
United  States  and  Columbia,  in  an  endeavor  to  re- 
move    the     friction    between    the    two     countries, 
which  followed  the  Panama  revolution.     In   1906 
he    was    a    delegate    to    the    third    Pan-American 
conference,  held  in  Rio  Janeiro,  in  the  following 
year    he    represented    the    United    States    at    the 
second    peace    conference   at    the    Hague,    and   in 
1908   was   a    delegate   at   the   installation   of   the 
court  of  justice  in  Porto  Kico.     One  of  his  most 


important  diplomatic  successes  was  the  straighten- 
ing out  of  the  Venezuelan  tangle.  Under  the 
presidency  of  Cipriano  Castro,  Venezuela  had  be- 
come almost  isolated,  diplomatically,  and  several 
European  countries  were  pressing  her  for  the  set- 
tlement of  claims  of  their  nationals.  Upon  the 
overthrow  of  Castro 's  government,  in  December, 
1908,  the  United  States  government  sent  Buch- 
anan as  its  commissioner  to  Caracas  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  disposing  of  the  five  largest  claims 
against  Venezuela;  two  were  settled  out  of  court, 
the  settlement  of  two  others  was  provided  for  in 
a  protocol  of  the  treaty  which  he  negotiated,  and 
the  fifth  was  referred  to  the  international  court 
at  The  Hague.  In  addition  to  his  oflicial  diplo- 
matic missions  he  represented  a  number  of  large 
business  interests  in  their  dealings  with  foreign 
governments,  such  as  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance company  and  the  Westinghouse  company. 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  especially  distinguished  for  two 
things  as  a  diplom;it ;  his  business  instinct  which 
aided  in  extending  American  trade,  and  his  intui- 
tive understanding  of  the  Latin-American  mind. 
His  practical  knowledge  of  international  prob- 
lems, and  his  fair-mindedness  made  him  pecu- 
liarly acceptable  to  Latin- Americans  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  delicate  diplomatic  questions  and 
as  a  devoted  friend  of  Pan-Americanism,  his  sin- 
cerity and  integrity  of  purpose  were  everywhere 
recognized.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Buffalo 
Club,  the  National  Arts  Club,  National  Geo- 
graphical Society,  Peace  and  Arbitration  Society, 
Pilgrim  Society,  Lawyers'  Club  and  Buffalo 
Country  Club.  He  was  married,  Apr.  16,  1878,  to 
Lulu,  daughter  of  John  Insco  Williams,  an  artist, 
of  Dayton,  0.,  and  had  two  children,  Donald  Insco 
Buchanan,  a  playwright,  and  Florence  Williams 
Buchanan,  who  married  Charles  Hoyt  Williams. 
He  died  in  London,  while  on  a  mission  for  the 
United  States  government,  Oct.  16,  1909. 

PEEKINS,  Charles  Henry,  inventor  and 
manufacturer,  was  born  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  Aug. 
27,  1830.  David  Perkins,  his  father,  was  an  iron 
worker,  as  were  many  of  his  ancestors.  He  died 
when  Charles  was  quite  young,  leaving  the  family 
in  straitened  circumstances,  and  at  the  age  of  nine 
the  latter  was  put  to  work  on  a  farm.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the 
blacksmith 's  trade  and  subsequently  he  went  to 
Taunton  to  learn  the  machinist 's  trade.  For  two 
years  he  worked  on  cotton  machinery,  and  later, 
on  locomotives,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  more 
he  was  sufficienth'  skilled  to  be  employed  as  fore- 
man. He  was  employed  for  a  time  in  setting 
up  engines  and  machinery  in  various  establishments 
in  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
During  the  financial  crash  of  1857  he  lost  his 
business  because  of  the  closing  of  the  mills,  due  to 
the  general  depression  of  the  cotton  trade.  He 
then  turned  his  mind  to  invention,  his  first  patent 
being  for  a  self-oiling  axle,  in  1857.  He  also 
invented  a  machine  for  making  horseshoes, 
patented  in  1857,  which  was  so  successful  that  in 
1859  he  established  a  business  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
of  manufacturing  horseshoes,  with  E.  A.  Cutler, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Cutler  &  Perkins.  His 
company,  whose  name  was  changed  to  the  Union 
Horse  Shoe  Co.  in  1860,  made  horseshoes  for  the 
government  during  the  civil  war.  In  1864  Mr. 
Perkins  severed  his  partnership  and  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  sheet  iron  with  the  Perkins 
Sheet  Iron  Co.  In  1867  he  discovered  an  en- 
tirely new  process  for  making  horseshoes  and  be- 
gan their  manufacture  under  the  firm  name  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Horse  Shoe  Co.    In  1874  the  works 
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of  the  company  were  moved  from  ProviiJence  to 
Valley  Falls,  li.  I.  The  company  was  reorganized 
m  1S91  as  the  Ehoile  Island  Perkins  Horse  Shoe 
Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Perkins  was  general  manager 
until  his  death.  The  firm  was  famous  the  world 
over  as  the  manufacturer  of  other  articles  besides 
horseshoes.  Mr.  Perkins  made  some  thirty  in- 
ventions in  connection  with  the  horseshoe,  and  they 
are  the  basis  of  the  entire  horseshoe  industry  at 
the  present  day.  He  was  also  connected  with  the 
Dean  Cotton  Co.,  the  Hinkley  Iron  Works,  the 
Metcalf  Machine  Co.,  S.  Morse  &  Co.,  E.  A. 
Chrtler  Co.,  and  the  Perkins  Land  Co.  He  served 
in  the  general  assembly  of  Ehode  Island  in  1S58, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Providence  city  council 
in  1866-67  and  18S1.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
F.  &  A.  M.,  and  was  a  Knight  Templar.  He  was 
married,  June  27,  1S.54,  to  Frances  Lucretia, 
daughter  of  Prosper  Bundy,  of  Putnam,  Conn., 
and  had  six  children,  four  of  whom  survived  him: 
Frederick  E.,  Charles  Henry  and  WiHard  CUfford 
Perkins,  all  business  men  of  Providence,  and  Ada 
Lucretia,  who  married  Henry  A.  Kirky.  Charles 
Henry  Perkins  died  in  Providence,  E.  I.,  April 
2,   1904. 

CHILDS,  George  William,  publisher  and  phi- 
lanthropist, was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  May  12, 
1829.  His  parents  were  poor  and  died  when  he 
was  a  child,  leaving  him  to  the  care  of  an  aunt, 
whose  means  were  so  limited  that  he  received  but 
little  education.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  entered 
the  United  States  navy  as  an  appirentice,  but  after 
a  trial  of  fifteen  months  resigned.  Settling  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  he  obtained  a  position  in  a  book- 
store kept  by  one  Peter  Thompson,  at  a  salary  of 
$2.00  a  week.  He  was  soon  advanced  to  a  position 
of  greater  respionsibility,  being  sent  to  the  yearly 
book  sales  in  New  York  and  Boston  when  only 
sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he  would  purchase  whole 
editions  for  his  empdoyer.  He  was  studious  and 
enterprising,  and  not  only  mastered  the  details  of 
his  own  business  but  of  the  trade  in  general,  so 
that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  opened  a  bookstore 
of  his  own  in  the  old  Ledger  Building,  Philadel- 
phia. In  1850  the  pjublishiug  firm  of  R.  E.  Pteter- 
son  &  Co.  invited  him  to  unite  his  business  with 
theirs,  and  thus  the  house  of  Childs  &  Peterson  was 
founded.  He  subsequently  married  Mr.  Peterson  's 
daughter.  The  firm  prospiered  from  the  outset, 
one  of  its  first  publications  being  "Familiar 
Science, ' '  which  young  Childs  pushed  into  a  circu- 
lation of  250,000  cojiies.  The  company  produced 
Dr.  Kane's  "Arctic  Exjdorations,"  Fletcher's 
"Brazil  and  the  Brazilians,"  Bouvier 's  "Law  Dic- 
tionary," Sharswood's  "Blackstone 's  Commen- 
taries," Lossiug's  "History  of  the  Civil  War,"  and 
AUibone's  "Dictionary  of  British  and  American 
Authors,"  the  last  being  dedicated  to  Mr.  Childs, 
who  was  becoming  recognized  as  a  young  man  of 
remarkable  Inisiness  tact  and  sagacity.  Eobert  E. 
Peterson  retiring  from  the  firm  in  1S60,  Mr.  Childs 
became  associated  with  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co., 
who  had  taken  over  several  of  their  best  publica- 
tions, but  within  a  few  months  he  resumed  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account.  With  every  promise  of 
becoming  an  American  publisher  of  pre-eminent 
note,  he  turued  aside  from  that  career  to  take  up 
the  real  work  of  his  life  and  to  realize  its  crown- 
ing ambition.  In  1864  he  and  Anthony  J.  Drexel 
purchased  the  Philadelphia  "Public  Ledger."  The 
"Ledger"  had  been  established  in  1S.'36  by  three 
n'ourneyman  printers  from  Baltimore,  but  it  was 
not  on  a  paying  basis,  and  its  owners,  Messrs. 
Swain  and  Abell,  were  glad  to  dis[iose  of  it.  He 
at  once  introduced  radical  changes,  increasing  the 


price  to  two  cents  and  advancing  the  advertising 
rates.  He  had  an  intuitive  knack  of  detecting  the 
public  tastes  and  supplying  the  public  wants,  and 
the  "Ledger,"  taking  the  right  side  of  every  ques- 
tion, rose  rapidly  to  a  great  circulation  and  to  a 
commanding  position  in  the  journalistic  field.  He 
worked  hard  to  make  the  paper  a  success.  "For 
several  years,"  he  said,  "I  seldom  left  the  edito- 
rial rooms  before  midnight,  averaging  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  hours  a  day  at  the  office."  He  ex- 
cluded from  his  paper  all  details  of  disgusting 
crime,  all  reports  of  such  vice  as  may  not  be  with 
propriety  read  aloud  in  the  family,  all  scandal 
and  slang  and  that  whole  class  of  sensational  news 
which  constitutes  the  staple  of  many  daily  papers. 
He  likewise  excluded  all  advertising  that  might  be 
offensive  to  good  morals.  A  spirit  of  fairness  and 
justice  was  made  to  breatlie  throughout  its  re- 
ports, and  under  Mr.  Childs'  enterprise  and  care- 
ful supervisi(m  it  grew  in  popularity  and  influence 
until  it  became  one  of  the  best-known  and  most 
valuable  journalistic  properties  in  the  United 
States.  His  relations  to  his  employees,  numbering 
several  hundred,  were  of  the  most  commendable 
and  generous  character.  He  always  paid  the  high- 
est wages,  and  early  inaugurated  the  practice  of  a 
substantial  Christmas  gift  each  year,  and  he  pro- 
vided generously  for  the  old  age  of  those  wdio  had 
served  him  faithfully.  It  is  related  of  him  that 
wdien  the  Typographical  Union  in  1878  voluntarily 
reduced  the  piice  of  composition,  because  of  the 
depressed  condition  of  business  in  general,  Mr. 
Childs  declined  to  take  advantage  of  the  reduction, 
saying  that  as  he  was  able  to  pay  the  old  scale  of 
wages  he  saw  no  reason  for  accepting  a  reduction. 
He  joined  with  Anthony  J.  Drexel  in  contributing 
for  the  Cliilds-Drexel  Home  for  Aged  Printers  in 
Colorado  Spirings,  and  he  gave  to  the  Typograph- 
ical society  a  large  burial  pilot  in  Woodland  ceme- 
tery. His  many  opiportunities  for  social  intercourse 
with  men  of  his  own  country  and  with  notables  in 
other  countries  were  well  improved.  His  self- 
culture  and  the  gratification  of  his  literary  tastes 
went  hand  in  hand,  and  his  numerous  gifts  both  at 
home  and  abroad  made  his  name  alike  a  benedic- 
tion and  an  honor  to  America.  His  unostentatious 
philanthropy  was  a  life  long  habit,  and  the  wealth 
he  accumulated  was  dispensed  with  great  liberality. 
Both  personally  and  in  his  newspaper  he  mani- 
fested great  interest  in  everything  affecting  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Ho  was  among  the  foremost 
workers  to  acquire  Fairmount  Park,  and  he  was  a 
large  contrilmtor  to  the  Zoological  Garden,  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  the  School  of  Industrial 
Arts  of  that  city.  The  public  drinking  fountain  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  was  erected  by  him  in  1887 
as  a  memorial  to  Shakespeare,  and  he  placed  in 
Westminster  Abbey  memorial  windows  to  the  poets 
Herbert  and  Cowper  in  1877  ;  one  in  St.  Margaret 's 
Church,  London,  as  a  memorial  to  Milton  in  188S, 
and  in  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  Winchester,  a 
reredos  in  memory  of  Bishopis  Andrewes  and  Ken. 
He  also  erected  monuments  over  the  graves  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  Leigh  Hunt.  With  un- 
bounded hosjdtality  Mr.  Childs  entertained  a  large 
list  of  distinguished  people,  including  Dom  Pedro, 
tlie  emperor  of  Brazil,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Dean  Stanley,  Charles  Dickens,  Wilkie  Collins, 
Pros.  Grant,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Ealph  Waldo  Emerson,  George  Bancroft, 
Edmund  Quincy,  Phillips  Brooks,  Cliief  Justice 
Waite,  George  Peabody,  the  Asters,  the  Cadwala- 
dors,  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  B.  J.  Lossing 
and  many  others  of  note.    He  has  left  an  interest- 
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ing  account  of  his  acquaintance  with  these  people 
m  his  "EecoUectious,"  -which  he  wrote  for  "Lippin- 
cott's  Magazine"  (1889)  and  afterwards  published 
in  book  form.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  collector  of 
rare  books  and  manuscriiits  and  antiques,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  Drexel  Institute  in  Philadelphia. 
George  W.  Childs  was  a  man  who  gained  the  es- 
teem of  the  whole  world  by  his  attitude  towards 
his  business  and  his  fellow  men.  Mr.  Childs  epi- 
tomized his  ^;fe-long  policy  at  the  time  he  took 
over  the  "Public  Ledger"  in  these  words:  "Mean- 
ness is  not  necessary  to  success  in  business,  but 
economy  is."  This  policy,  coupled  with  his  traits 
of  industry,  temperance  and  frugality,  gained  for 
him  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  world.  That 
love  and  respect  were  fittingly  expressed  in  Arch- 
deacon Farrar's  deilication  of  his  "Truths  to  Live 
By":  "To  George  W.  Childs,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia, 
known  and  beloved  alike  in  America  and  England 
for  his  munificent  generosity,  and  endeared  to  me 
and  to  many  by  arts  of  great  personal  kindness, 
this  little  book  is  dedicated  with  sincere  affection 
and  respect. ' '  He  was  married  Oct.  1.3,  1864,  to 
Emma  Bouvier,  daughter  of  his  former  partner, 
Robert  E.  Peterson,  and  granddaughter  of  Judge 
John  Bouvier.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb. 
3,  1894.  ' 

BEEXEI/,  Anthony  Joseph,  banker,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  1.3,  1826,  son  of  Francis 
Martin  and  Katherine  (Von  Hucki)  Drexel.  His 
father  (1792-1863)  was  a  native  of  Dornbim,  Aus- 
trian Tyrol.  When  this  country  was  invaded  by  the 
French,  he  went  to  Switzerland  to  escape  conscrip- 
tion and  subsequently  to  Paris  and  Berlin,  where 
he  studied  painting.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1817  to  paint  portraits,  settling  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  for  twenty  years  that  was  his  only  occu- 
pation. He  traveled  in  Peru  aud  Chili  in  search 
of  subjects,  and  executed  a  numlier  of  fine  por- 
traits of  notable  persons,  including  Gen.  Simon 
Bolivar,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship.  On  his  return  to  Philadelphia  he 
opened  a  brokerage  office  in  1837  to  establish  his 
three  sons,  Francis  A.,  Anthony  Joseph,  and 
Joseph  Wilhelm  Drexel  in  business.  The  firm  of 
Drexel  &  Co.  grew  to  be  one  of  the  largest  finan- 
cial institutions  in  the  thiited  States.  Anthony 
J.  Drexel  received  a  public  school  education,  and 
entered  his  father 's  bank  at  tlie  age  of  thirteen. 
He  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  finance.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was 
admitted  to  partnership  with  his  father  and 
brother,  Joseph  W.  Drexel.  The  Paris  house  of 
Drexel,  Harjes  &  Co.  was  founded  in  1SG7,  and 
in  1871  the  firm  of  Drexel,  Morr^au  &  Co.  was 
organized  in  New  York  with  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
(q.  v.),  which  succeeded  to  a  business  established 
for  twenty-one  years.  In  1875  a  reorganization 
of  the  business  was  effected,  making  him  the 
virtual  head  of  its  affairs.  The  house  of  Drexel 
&  Co.  in  1876,  was  a  member  of  a  syndicate  in- 
cluding the  Rothschilds,  which  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket for  the  United  States  Government  $300,000,000 
in  414  per  cent,  bonds.  Two  years  later  the  same 
syndicate  took  $50,000,000  more.  Both  transac- 
tions were  important  factors  in  paving  the  way 
for  the  resumption  of  gold  payment  by  the  gov- 
ernment which  shortly  followed.  On  Jan.  1,  1882, 
both  the  firms  of  Drexel  &  Co.  and  Drexel,  Morgan 
&  Co.  were  reorganized,  the  five  resident  partners 
in  Philadelphia  being  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  Francis 
A.  Drexel,  George  G.  Thomas,  Edward  T.  Stotes- 
bury  and  James  W.  Paul,  Jr.,  while  the  New  York 
partners  were  .T.  Pierpont  Morgan,  E.  P.  Fabbri, 
J.   Hood   V/right  and  Charles   H.   Godfrey.     The 


firm  supplied  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
government,    corporation    and    other    loans.      Mr. 
Drexel  was  one  of  the  astute  financiers  of  the  day, 
possessing  a  quick  and  intuitive  perception^   and 
was    alert,    strong,    and    decisive    in    all   financial 
matters.     A  sturdy  integrity  and  high  moral  code 
governed  all  his  business  transactions.     His  friend 
George  W.  Childs  said  of  him:  "By  no  act  of  his 
life   diii   he   take   advantage   of   the   misfortunes, 
difficulties     or    embarrassments    of    any    man    or 
men  or  corporation  even  to  enhance  his   own  for- 
tune.^'     At   the   opening   of   the   Franco-Prussian 
war   in   1870    a   large   numl)er   of   tourists   having 
Drexel  letters  of  credit   found   themselves  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland  and  France  cut  off  from  com- 
munication.    In  this  emergency  the  Paris  house  of 
Drexel,  Harjes  &  Co.,  directed  a  large  ammint  of 
gold  to  be  sent  to  Geneva  to  protect  their  letters 
of  credit,  thus  giving  instant  relief  to  the  holders, 
and  winning  the   highest  praise   for   the   house  of 
Drexel.     The  entire  history  of  these  famous  finan- 
cial institutions  lias  been  one  of  continued  prosperity 
and  success.     With  Mr.  Childs  (above) ,  he  purchased 
the  Philadelphia  "Public  Ledger"  in  1S64,  which 
during   their    ownership    exerted    a   marked    influ- 
ence and  set  a  high  standard  of  journalism.     Mr. 
Drexel    was    a    most    discriminating    collector    of 
paintings,  but  his  chief  pleasure  was  in  music,  of 
which   he   was   especially   fond.      He  took   a   deep 
interest  in  the   civic   growth   of   his   adopted   city 
and  in  all  measures  intended  to  promote  the  pub- 
lie  good.     He  gave  liberally  to  assist  and  support 
numerous  charitable  and  benevolent  projects.     The 
most  notable  of  his  many  large  gifts  was  a  total 
of  $3,000,000  to  the  Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Sci- 
ence   and     Industry,    an    educational    institution 
wdiich    was    dedicated    in    December,    1891,    and 
opened  to  the  public  in  1892.     The  institute  was 
founded   for   the   promotion   of   education   in  art, 
science   and  industry,   especially   the  extension  of 
industrial  education.     It  consists  of  three  schools: 
the  engineering,  the  domestic  science  and  arts,  and 
the  secretarial  schools,  special  courses  being  offered 
in  chemistry,  architecture  and  English.     There  are 
evening  courses  in  all  three  schools.     The  institute 
was  given  the  right  to  grant  degrees  in  1914.     The 
tuition  fees  are  very  moderate,  owing  to  the  large 
endowment  fund  established  by  Mr.  Drexel.     The 
main  building  which  was  built  before 'Mr.  Drexel 's 
death,  is  an  imposing  structure  in  the  renaissance 
style.      Another    building.    Fast    Hall,    was    built 
later,   and   now  contains   a  notable   collection   of 
paintings  bequeathed  by  John  J.  Lankcnau,  aud  a 
museum  emliracing  specimens  in  every  department 
of  industrial  art,  decorative  art,  textiles,  carvings, 
ceramics  and  fabrics,  and  also  the  George  W.  Childs 
collection  of  rare  prints,  manuscripts,  autographs 
and  relics.     The  institute  also  carries  on  an  im- 
portant  educational   work   through   the   means   of 
free  public  lectures  and  concerts.     Mr.  Drexel  was 
a  liberal  contributor  to  churches  of  every  denomi- 
nation,   to    hospitals,    dispensaries,    asylums    and 
other    benevolent    organizations    in    Philadelphia. 
He  was  a  large  donor  to  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  with  George  W.  Childs  he  founded 
the    Childs-Drexel    Home    for    Aged    Printers    at 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.    Mr.  Drexel  was  married  in 
1850,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  John  Eozet,  a  Phila- 
delphia merchant  of  French  birth,  and  had  three 
sons  and  four  daughters:   Francis  Anthony,  John 
Eozet  and  George  W.  Childs  Drexel,  Emily,  wife 
of   Edward   Biddle;    Frances,  wife  of  James  W. 
Paul;    May,    wife    of    Charles    T.    Stewart,    and 
Sarah  Eozet,  wife  of  Alexander  Van  Rensselaer. 
He  died  in  Carlsbad,  Bohemia,  June  30,  1893. 
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PENN,  William,  foiimli-v  nf  Vninsylvaiiiii,  was 
born  iu  Lnnilou  del.  14  1644.  Ili.-i  raliifi-.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pemi,  whn,  iu  1048,  married  Mar?;arrt  Jasjier. 
the  dauditer  (if  a  weallliy  mereliaul  "1  Itnllerdani, 
"beeame  rear-admiral  and  vice-admiral  of  Ireland,  and 
in  l(i.")V!  viee-adniiral  (■!  England,  w-a.-i  general  in  the 
rirst  Ituteli  war,  and  fi'(im'li;(14  unlil  llie  time  of^bi-s 
death,  in  HiTfl,  was  e;iiilain-eiinimaiider  under  King 
James  II.,  livwlioni  lie  was  kni^lited.  His  mother 
was  a  piiius  wmuiLU.  ;md  developed  iu  her  son  a 
strouLi-  reliiiiiius  faith  and  tlnwe  esliinalile  iinalities 
<if  mind  and  heart  wliieh  were  ]ir(iniineut  iu  him 
throii^lnan  his  entire  i-Li'eer.  AVilliam  w.-is  first  s^eut 
til  a  free  ^rauunar  .sehiml  at  (.lii^-well,  afterward 
attended  a  privale  ^(■lllHll  in  Ldndiiu,  and  iu  1650, 
wheu  his  falher  rennived  the  family  In  liei.and,  lie 
was  ui\-en  the  advaulane  of  the  hesi  private  iuslruc- 
tiiin.  At  the  age  nf  tifteeu  he  was  entered  as  a  stu- 
dent at  (lirist"('liur(4i  C'lillege,  ().\f(ird,  where  he 
showed  lunisual  mental  streuiiih,  was  a  diligeut 
reailer  nf  the  liesi  hiMiks,  anil  .miihi  aeqiiiied  a  vast 
fund  nf  general  iiifnrinatiiin.  While  piiisuing  his 
ciilleLie  eniirse  he  alteniled  a  meeting  nf  the  Sneietj' 
of  Friends,  euniliieted  by  Thomas  laie,  w  lio  previotrs- 
\\  lieliinged  to  ( l.xford  University.  'Idie  sermon  pro- 
duced a  remarkable  elleet  on  his  mind,  .and  Peun, 
finding  tluit  seme  of  his  fellow- 
students  were  likewise  imjM'Cs.sed, 
imiled  with  them  in  luilding 
religiiins  meelintis.  Fur  absent- 
ing him.self  friiiii  the  religicius 
.services  of  the  uuiver.sity,  and, 
refusing  to  wear  the  gowu,  lie 
was  fined,  and  finally,  with  oth- 
ers, e.xpelled.  AV'hcu  William 
returned  huuie  his  falher,  who 
was  stern  in  maimer  and  severe 
iu  discipline,  drove  his  sun  from 
home,  Ijiit  tliroiigh  the  iuterees- 
siou  (if  his  1111  it  her  he  was  recalled 
y  iiTOj-ij-A  and  sent,  iu  ciiiupany  with  people 
•',is^  f^ill'I*'  of  rank,  to  Paris,  where  be  \Mis 
V^Viil''  iiresenteil  to  the   king,  became  a 

_._''':, y  wileiime  gui'st  at   his  court,  and 

rit^;.>)  iniugle^d  for  a  brief    time  in  the 

fashionable  suciety  of  the  French 
caiiital.  He  llicn  went  to  Sau- 
mur  to  receive  pri\ate  instriielinu  under  the  I'c- 
nowncd  ^Iii.ses  Ainyrault,  one  of  the  ablest  (liei)- 
lugiaiis  uf  his  day  iu  the  Protestant  (Ijun-li.  After 
traveling  Ihningh  France  and  It.aly  with  Riilieit 
Sl-ieueer,  lie  returned  home  in  1(>04,  was  (altered  as  a 
law  stuihail  at  Ijinc'iiln's  Inn,  and  also  placed  on  the 
statl:  of  his  lathia-.  In  fOOO  he  was  sent  Pi  Ireland  to 
superiuleiid  tin-  ]iaternal  estates  in  that  emmtry. 
Taking  with  liiiii  letters  nf  iiitiniliictiuii  to  the  Duke 

(if  'Irrii I,  the  vieeiny,  he  was  iccei\iMl  with  marked 

alteiitiiin.  ;iii(l  hecaine  a  weleiiine  guest  in  that  gay 
circle.  While  residing  theix-  lie  ilisplayed  great 
valor  in  aiding  the  Lord  of  Arran  to  (piell  a  mutiny 
in  the  garrisiiii  at  (Jarrickfergiis.  In  recognition  of 
liis  services  nil  this  nccasinn  an  elc'jant  pnrlrait  of 
Peun  \v;is  p.ainled  in  military  cnsliime,  4'his  like- 
ness is  the  (inly  niie  kiinwai  tn  ha\'e  lieiii  made  nf  him 
during  his  lih'time.  Being  at  the  dtv  nf  Cnrk  snnn 
afterward  lie  again  waait  f  n  heart  lie  edi'-hia  lei  l(  Quaker 

minister.  Tl las  Lnr-,  wlin  w.as  eniidiiciiug  reliiiinns 

meetings  Iheic.  ]b:  was  deeply  iiiiiiressed  with  the 
force  and  elnipiiaice  nf  the  s.a'uinns,  snnn  llieicafter 
accepted  the  tenets  nf  Hie  Sneiety  nf  Fii(aids,  and  at- 
tended their  meetings  regularly!  ]n  1(Hi7,  to(:ctlier 
with  others  nf  tin' same  faith,  he  was  taken  liebire 
the  niaynr  nf  Cnrk  nii  a  diarge  nf  rint,  and  was  iiii- 
prisnncd.  While  iu  [irisnu  Ik/  wrnte  tn  the  Inrd 
presi.leut  nf    .Miuisier,  pleading    fnr    lilieriv   nf    enn- 

Seieiiee,   alel     lll-'jiliLl-    that     piaseeill  inli     fnl'    rel  i'jinlls 

faith  slinipil  eea-e.      This  w  a-   his    lirst   advncaev  of 


universal  toleration,  and  soon  brought  forth  his  re- 
lea.sc.  Upon  his  leturu  to  England  he  was.sulijected 
by  his  stern  father  to  mm'c  severe  trials  than  iiuinis- 
oiiiuent,  as  Adm.  Peun  again  (h'ove  liini  from  his 
house.  It  was  only  by  the  oiilrealies  nf  a  devoted 
mother  lliat  he  was  again  allowed  to   return  home, 
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even  to  visit  his  parents.  In  1008  Peun  became  an 
infhuaitial  minister  among  the  (Quakers,  aud  began 
to  writ(t  nunierous  tracts  and  (hicnments  in  su]i|)ort 
of  their  faith,  all  of  which  alti'acted  wide  attention. 
When  he  published  "The  Sandy  Foundation  Shak- 
en," it  gave  gi'eat  oflenee  to  the  clergy,  esjiecially 
the  liishop  of  London,  who  obtained  an  order  for 
Penn's  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  for  more  than 
eight  moutli.s.  During  this  period  be  wrote  "  No 
(iross,  No  Crown,"  which  became  very  ]iopnlar 
among  people  of  bis  faith,  and  was  the  ablest  of  his 
llieologii-al  works.  Soon  after  the  appearance  of 
"  Iimocency  with  pier  Open  Face  "  lie  was  released 
from  jirison  by  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterward  .lame.s  II.  of  England,  for  whom  Penn 
ever  had  the  strongest  personal  attachment.  In  1670, 
wdiilc  pi'eaching  iu  London,  lie  was  again  ari'e.sted' 
under  the  aiitlioritj' of  the  Cnnvcntielc  act,  wliicli 
intended  t,n  sup]iress  all  religinns  meetings  not  con- 
rlncled  accnrdiuu' to  the  liturgy  and  ])raetice  of  the 
('hurch  (if  England.  Pcam  defended  liim.self  before 
Hie  court,  and  was  acipdtted,  but  being  fiueil  for 
kee[)iiig  on  his  hat  in  court  he 
was  siait  t(i  prisnn  a  brief  time 
f(ir  its  nnii-payment.  His  fa- 
ther, who  was  now  on  a  lied  of 
si(l<ne,ss,  sent  his  son  siilbciiait 
money  to  ])ay  the  line  and  invit- 
ed him  to  come  home.  I(e  died 
a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  and 
bequeatl'ied  William  ,£1, .51111  a 
year.  He  next  wrote  "  A  Season- 
able Caveat  Again.st  Popeiy," 
and  iu  ]li71  was  confliied  si.x 
months  iu  Newgate  luisou  for 
jireailiiug  at  a  Friends'  meeting 
iu  London,  .and  during  this  lime 
wrote  "The  Great'Causc  of 
Lihia'tv  of  Conscience  Once 
j\Iore  Debated  and  Defined  liy 
the  Aiillioriiy  nf  Ueasnn,  Scrip- 
ture and  Antiipiity,"  and  "An 
Apology  lor  (Quakers."  After  spcndirg  several 
monllis  fireaching  in  Germany  and  Holland,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  in  10'72,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ly-eight,  mariicd  Gulielma  Maria,  daiigiiter  of  Sir 
^\'illiani  Springcll,  who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
liamlier.  I'eiui  and  his  wife  first  resided  al  iliek- 
manswnrlh,  hut  settled  at  DnrniingsliursI,  in  Sussex. 
In  1670  he  w.as  engaged  with  others  iu  fniming  a  con- 
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stitution  for  AVest  Jersey,  and,  ns  arbitrator,  settled 
the  controversy  coiieerniiin'  the  |iro])rietary  riniit  of 
Edward  Bylliutre  to  tliat  tjuaker  eolony"  He  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Byllinne,  who  afterward  l)eeame 
involved,  surrendered  his  projjerty  to  his  ereditors 
and  Penn  became  one  of  three  trustees  of  the  estate' 
Under  the  management  of  Peiin  and  his  associates 
the  colony  of  West  Jersey  prospered,  and  lar-e  num- 
bers of  Quakers  settled  in  it.  The  experience  trained 
by  William  Penn  in  franiingtlie  i;overmnent  of  West 
Jersey,  and  the  informatiou  he  acquired  of  the  adja- 


ijf      -rii^ 


cent  territory,  prepared  liim  for  the  great  enterijrise 
of  founding  a  province  on  the  west  banliof  the  Dela- 
ware. He  had  also  inherited  from  his  father  a  claim 
on  the  British  government  for  money  advanced  and 
services  rendered  to  the  amount  of  .£10,(J00.  For 
this  sum  Charles  fl.,  on  March  4,  1681,  granted  Penn 
a  charter  for  a  tract  of  land,  "bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Delaware  river,  on  the  west  limited  by  the 
province  of  jMaryland,  and  to  the  northward  to  e-\- 
tend  as  far  as  plantable."  Under  this  charier  Penn 
was  made  al)solute  proprietor  of  the  province,  which 
the  king  named  l\'unsylvania,  in  honor  of  the  great 
admiral.  William  Penn,  aided  by  his  personal 
friend,  Algernon  Sidney,  drew  up  a  liberal  plan  of 
government,  which  was  published  in  May,  l(jS3.  It 
was  afterward  slightly  modified,  but  its  leading 
features  are  foimd  iu  the  present  state  constitution, 
and  have  had  an  intiucncc  on  the  legislation  of  other 
states  as  well  as  the  formation  of  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  principle  of  religious 
liberty,  one  of  its  leading  ehaiacteristics,  had  been 
emliodied  in  the  charters  of  Rhode  Island  and  Mary- 
land. ))\it  it  was  reserved  for  Penn  to  give  it  a  clearer 
expression  and  a  wider  range  of  ajijilieation.  In 
tlie  jienal  code  he  was  far  in  .-idvanee  of  his  age, 
as  he  looked  upon  reformaliou  as  the  gi'cat  end 
of  justice,  and  exempted  from  the  death  ]ienalty 
200  offences  wliicli  were  capital  luidcr  the  English 
law.  Sir  Willi;im  Markham,  a  cousin  of  Penn,  was 
commissioned  as  the  tirst  deputy  governor  of  the 
province,  with  authority  to  establish  coirts,  settle 
boundaries,  sell  lauds,  and  exercise  every  right  grant- 
ed to  the  proprietor,  except  that  of  calling  a  legisla- 
tive assemlily.     He  arrived  in  New  York  June  21, 

1681,  and  immediately  obtained  from  the  acting  gov- 
ernor there  a  letter  to  the  local  officials  on  the  Dela- 
ware notifying  them  to  transfer  their  authority  to 
him.  He  arrived  at  Uiiland  (now  CUiester),  the  only 
town  then  in  Pennsylvania,  and  on  Aug.  3,  1681,  or- 
ganized a  council  composed  of  six  Quakers  and  three 
of  the  early  settlers.  Before  the  end  of  the  year, 
with  surveyors  sent  over  by  Penn  ' '  to  lay  out  a  great 
town  of  10,000  acres,"  he  selected  the  site  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  in  July,  1682,  he  purchased  from  the 
Indians  the  site  of  Pennsbury  Manor  and  other 
lands  adjoining  the  Delaware  river.     In  September, 

1682,  William Tenn  himself,  with  about  100  passen- 
gers, mostly  Friends,  set  .sail  from  London  on  the 
Welcome,  and  on  Oct.  27th  landed  at  New  Castle, 


now  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  where  he  was  joyfully 
welcomed  Ijy  the  inhabitants.     A  few  days  later  he 
proceeded  to   Ujilaud,  which  name  lie  changed  to 
Chester.     From   liere  he   sailed  up  tin;   liver  lo  the 
site  of  the  capital  of  his  province,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Schuylkill  with  the  Delaware  river,  which  he 
had  purchased  from  the  Swedes,  who,  years  before, 
had  formed  a  small  settlement  there.     It  was  Penii 
who  gave  it  thenameof  Philadel|iliia.     Aftergiving 
some  dircclions  for  building  he  went  to  New  York 
"to  pay  his  duty  to  the  Duke  of  York  by  visiting  his 
province."     Soon    afler   his   return,    in   Novcmljer, 
Penn  is  supposed  to  have  made  the  celebrated  treaty 
of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  Indians,  undei-  a 
large  ebn-liee  on  the  Delaware,  now  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  city.     This  is  the  only  treaty  with  the  In- 
dians never  swDi-n  to,  and  the  only  one  never  broken. 
It  is  an  impoitant  event  in  liislory  that  not  a  drop  of 
Quaker  blood  wa.^  ever  shed  liy  a  I'cd  man  in  Penn- 
sylvania.    Penn  was  now  iu  the  prime  of  life,  being 
only  thirty-eight  yeais  old;    lie   was   graceful  and 
pleasing  in  his  manners,  and   by  kindness  and  good 
judgment  exercised  a  remarkable  intluenee  over  the 
Indians,  and  the  settlers  were  now  i^ajnilly  comingto 
his  province.     He   made  treaties  with   other  tribes, 
and  as  long  as  any  of   the  aborigines   remained  in 
Pennsylvaniti  their  traditions  liore  testimony  to  his 
justice  and  benevolence.     The  tirst  general  assembly, 
which  convened  at  Chester  Dec.  4,  1682,  jiassed'a 
code  of  laws,  comprising  sixty-nine  sections,  which 
long  formed  the  basis  of  jurisjirudence  in  Penn.syl- 
vania.     The  next  spring  the  |>rovincial  council  and 
the  a.s,senibly  met  in  Philadelphia.     Entrusting  tlie 
government  to   the    provincial   coimcil,    of  which 
Thomas  Lloyd  was  president,  Penn,  iu  June,  1684, 
embarked  for  England.     The  next  year  the  Duke  of 
York,  his  personal  friend,  succeeded  to  the  throne  as 
James  II.,  and  at  once  set  at  liberty  1,400  Quakers 
who  had  been  imprisoned  for  their  religious  belief. 
Through   him   Penn   seciu'ed    a   settlement   of    the 
boundary  question  between   Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania.    On  his  return  to  England  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Kensington.    Having  a  strong 
influence  with  the  king  he  became  a  regular 
visitor  at  his   court,   where   he   pleaded  the 
cause  of  innocent  sufferers  of  all  religi(.nis  de- 
nominations, and  persuaded  the  king  to  intro 
duce  into  parliament  a  general  act  that  wmdd 
piermit  freedom  of  religioirs  opinion  in  e\ery 
part  of  his  dominions.    In  April, 1687,  largely 
through  his  influence,  the  king  issued  a  proc- 
lamation declaring  libcrl  y  of  conscience  to  all, 
and  removing  tests  and  penalties.     He  was 
.sent  by  King  James  on  a  missicai  to  William  of 
Orange,  and,  after   visiting   Holland, 'travel- 
ed   through    part    of    Germany,   circulating 
favorable  reports  of  his  province.     This  visit 
was  the  origin  of  the  remarkable  tide  of  Ger- 
man immigration  to  Pennsylvania  during  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.     After 
King  James  went  into  exile,  owing  to  mali- 
cious  and  unfounded  reports  against  Penn, 
the  latter  was  deprived  of  liis  government, 
and  his   province,  in  1692,  was  temporarily 
annexed  to  the  colony  of  New  York.     On 
Feb.   23,  1694,  his   first  wife  died,   and   in 
January,  1696,  he   married  Hannah   Callowhill,    of 
Bristol.     By  an    order  in   council,    August,    1694, 
liis   province  was  again   restored  to  him,  and   on 
Sept.  9,  1699,  with  his  wife  and  daughter  Letitia,  he 
sailed  for  Pennsylvania,  and  soon  after  his  arrival 
in   Philadelphia  took  up  his  residence  on  Second 
street,  between   Chestnut  and   AValnut,  where  his 
son  John,  known  as   "the  American,"   was  born. 
In  the  government  of  the  province,  while  in  Phila- 
deljihia,  he  gave  special  attention  to  theamelicn-ation 
of   the  condition  of   the  Indians  and  negroes.     In 
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1700  he  settled  on  Pcnnshury  Manor,  on  the  Dela- 
ware, near  Bristol,  Pa.,  and  the  next  year  made 
a  treaty  with  the  Potomac  Indiana,  and  another 
with  the  Five  Nations.  He  returned  to  England 
toward  the  close  of  1701,  and  soon  afterward 
sent  hhs  son  William  to  Philadelphia  to  repre- 
sent him,  but  the  latter  so  disgraced  his  father 
that  he  was  called  home.  A  series  of  troubles 
followed  Penu  now,  his  mortgage  on  his  colony 
having  grown  so  threatening,  the  pressure  of 
government  upon  his  cdiartcr  having  become  so 
insistent  and  the  demand  of  his  colonists  for 
the  liberties  of  16SS  having  placed  him  between 
two  fires,  he  negotiated  a  sale  of  Pennsylvania 
to  Queen  Anne  for  £20,000,  with  part  payment 
made,  when  illnesses  so  affected  his  mind  that 
his  agents  could  not  complete  the  sale.  In  1713 
he  was  stricken  w"ith  paralysis,  which  deprived 
him  of  his  memory  and  power  of  motion,  and 
so  lingered  for  six  years.  In  the  meantime  his 
wife,  Hannah,  managed  his  business  affairs  for  him 
and  after  his  death  she  administered  the  af- 
fairs of  the  province  from  1718  to  1727,  with 
Sir  William  Keitli  as  her  deputy  governor.  By 
his  first  wife,  William  Peuu  had  seven  children, 
but  all  died  in  infancy  except  one  daughter, 
Letitia,  and  one  son,  William  (1680-1720),  who 
came  to  America  in  the  winter  of  170.1-4,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  council  argued 
to  nullify  one  of  his  father's  instructions.  Be- 
coming involved  in  trouble  with  the  local  author- 
ities by  his  riotous  conduct,  he  soon  after  left 
the  colony  and  never  returned,  his  American 
rights  passing  to  other  members  of  the  family. 
By  his  marriage,  on  Nov.  11,  1695,  to  Hannah 
Callowhill,  William  Penu  had  seven  children: 
.lohn,  Tliomas,  Hannah  Margaritta,  Margaret, 
who  married  Thomas  Preame,  E-ichard,  Dennis 
and  Hannah  Penn.  William  Penn  died  in  Eus- 
combe,    Berkshire,    England,    .Inly    .lO,    171S. 

PENN,  Jolin,  lieutenant-governor  of  Pennsyl- 
varda  and  the  ''Lower  Counties''  or  Delaware 
(176:1-71;  177.3-76),  was  born  in  London,  July 
14,  1729,  eldest  son  of  Richard  and  Hannah 
(Lardiier)  Penn  and  brother  of  the  second  liich- 
ard,  wlio  also  became  lieutenant-governor.  He 
was  named  after  his  uncle,  Jolm  Penn,  ''the 
Anieriraii,"  as  he  was  called,  because  born  in 
Philadelphia,  but  the  uncle  never  became  lieu- 
tenant-governor, .lohn,  second,  was  educated  in 
England.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  came 
to  America  ami  for  two  years  sat  as  the  first 
member  of  .the  executive  council  in  Philadel- 
jihia.  In  17.55,  after  Gov.  Hamilton's  successor. 
Gov.  Morris,  began  to  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  maintain  his  contest  with  the  assembly  under 
Franklin  's  leadership,  he  and  his  brother  returned 
to  England  and  made  a  report  whirh  led  to 
1  new  governor  the  following  year.  Eiglit  years 
.fter  his  return,  Gov.  Hamilton's  successful  sec- 
ind  administration  was  closed  in  November,  1763, 
->j  his  neeil  for  medical  attention  in  England, 
and  John  Penn  arrived  as  lieutenant-governor, 
oringing  his  brother  Eichard  with  him.  His 
administration  of  seven  years  was  a  successful 
one  in  many  respects,  due  to  his  excellent  qual- 
ities and  his  familiarity  with  the  situation  gained 
in  his  council  experience,  notwithstanding  it  was 
a  critical  jjcriod.  The  settlement  of  the  long 
Anglo-French  contest  by  the  treaty  of  that  year, 
and  tho  crown  proclamation  of  ownership  of 
western  lands  left  a  heritage  of  Indian  troubles 
following  the  Pontiac  war.  The  "  Paxton  Boys" 
massacre  of  the  Oonestoga  Indian  .settlement 
caused    Gov.    Penn    and    the    assembly    to    try    to 


protect  the  eastern  Indians.  In  the  following 
jear  he  .joined  the  English  government  in  sup- 
porting the  Col.  Bouquet  expiedition  in  1765  to 
the  western  part  of  the  state,  which  settled 
Indian  troubles  for  many  years  to  come.  This 
sujiport,  however,  brought  on,  in  assembly,  the 
olil  question  of  taxation  of  the  Penn  estates, 
wdiich  the  Franklin  i)arty  insisted  upon,  and  Gov. 
Penn,  refusing  to  sign  an  unqualified  bill,  was 
able,  under  the  emergencies,  to  compel  them  to 
yiehl.  This  defeat  of  the  Franklin  party,  how- 
ever, caused  them  to  petition  the  king  to  take 
over  the  government  of  the  colony,  and  because 
of  this  Franklin  and  a  few  others  were  not 
returned  to  the  next  assembly,  although  his 
party  retained  its  majority.  The  Gronville  min- 
istry 's  jjroposals  of  taxation  of  tho  colonies  by 
stamps,  in  1763,  now  began  to  be  so  alarming 
that  it  took  precedence  over  the  contest  with 
Gov.  Penn,  and  led  Pennsylvania  not  only  to  join 
the  colonies  in  a  petition  against  it,  but  to  send 
ilelegates  to  the  .stamp  act  congress  in  New  York 
and  send  Franklin  to  London  in  October,  1765, 
both  declaring  that  tax  unconstitutional.  Gov. 
John  Penu  saw  the  celebration  of  the  repeal  of 
March  18,  1766,  and  he  witnessed  the  uprising  of 
February,  1768,  and  the  rallying  un.ler  John 
Dickinson's  "Farmer's  Letters"  against  the 
Townsend  tea  tax  act.  This  was  accompanied  by 
Gov.  I'enn's  administration's  jmrchase  of  the 
great  Indian  strip  of  almost  a  third  of  the  colony 
across  the  central  jiart  in  1768,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  Susquehanna  company  of  Connecticut  to 
settle  its  own  claims  to  the  northern  part  of  it, 
and  a  famous  litigation  began,  (accompanied  by 
the  great  Wyoming  massacre),  which  lasted  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  This  eventful  ad-  ' 
ministration,  wdiich  also  included  the  running  of 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  in  1767-08,  was  inter- 
rupte<l  in  April,  1771,  by  news  of  the  death  of 
Gov.  I'enn's  father,  Kichard,  the  first,  and  the 
consequent  need  for  the  presence  of  tho  governor 
in  London.  He  sent  over  his  younger  brother, 
Eiidiard,  who  arrived  in  October  following.  The 
ciicoiiiing  revolution  .and  his  great  concern  for 
and  sympathy  with  the  colonists,  led  him  to 
return  in  August,  1773,  and,  in  the  ever-growing 
jjainful  perplexity  of  the  next  two  years,  he  had 
the  humiliation  of  seeing  his  people,  in  a  com- 
mittee of  safety  in  July,  1775,  and  finally  a 
constitutional  convention  take  over  his  whole 
government  and  confiscate  the  Penn  estates  both, 
thereby  settling  the  questions  that  had  been  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Proprietary  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  or  more.  Ho  lived,  however, 
to  see  their  estates  restored,  but  not  their  gov- 
ernment. He  was  even  confined  from  August, 
1777,  to  May,  1778,  for  fear  the  British  might 
make  use  of  him.  His  proprietary  rights  were 
form.ally  set  aside  by  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture in  1779,  leaving  his  family  only  their  manors 
;  I  jirivate  property,  but  voting  then  £130,000 
in  compensation,  to  be  paid  three  years  after  a 
declaration  of  peace.  'They  afterward  received 
from  England  an  annuity  of  £4,000;  one-fourth 
of  these  allowances  came  to  the  governor,  John. 
His  later  years  were  spent  in  peace  in  his  man- 
sions ^  and  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  rather  a 
negative,  neutral  character;  well-meaning,  but 
not  forcible,  and  neither  loved  nor  hateil  by 
his  neighbors.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  9, 
1795.      Portrait  opposite  p.   278. 

PENN,  Bichard,  lieutenant-governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, (1771-73),  was  born  in  England  in  1736, 
second    son    of    Eichard    and    Hannah     (Lardner) 
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Penn,  and  grandson  of  William  Penn  the  founder.  KEITH,  Sir  William,  lientcnant-gnvernor  of 
His  father  (1705-71)  ivas  joint  proprietary  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  England  in  1680.  Aa 
Pennsylvania,  with  his  brothers,  John  and  Thomas  a  boy  he  was  sent  to  Eranee,  where  at  that  time 
Penn,  but  took  much  less  interest  in  its  affairs  the  exiles  of  the  Stuart  family  were  living  at 
than  either  of  them.  Riehard  Penn,  .Jr.,  was  the  oourt  of  St.  Germains,  and  here  the  young 
educated  in  Cambridge  Eniversity,  and  in  1763,  man  remained  for  several  years  with  the  hope 
came  to  America  with  his  older  brother,  John,  that  the  Pretender  would  eventually  come  to  the 
who  was  then  bearing  a  commission  as  lieuten-  throne  of  England,  and  that  he  would  have  a 
ant-governor  from  the  two  proprietaries,  his  lucrative  berth  in  Scotland.  On  returning  to  Scot- 
father,  Richard,  and  uncle,  Thomas.  He  was  land  he  got  mixed  up  with  the  intrigues  of  Simon 
present  during  the  next  half-dozen  years  of  hia  Eraser,  Lord  Lovat,  the  originator  of  what  was 
brother 's  administration  and  so  became  familiar  known  as  the  Queensberry  plot  of  1703.  Keitti 
with  the  many  complicated  problems  which  char-  seems  to  have  had  suspicion  thrown  upon  him 
acterized  it.  The  failing  health  of  his  father,  for  some  reason  as  being  implicated  in  the  plot 
in  1769,  led  to  his  return  to  England,  and  just  or  scheme  of  Eraser,  and  was  accordingly  ar- 
before  his  father's  death,  when  it  became  neces-  rested  and  thrown  into  prison,  but  was  let  off 
sary  for  his  oldest  brother,  the  lieutenant-gov-  without  trial.  Keith  was  a  rank  tory,  and  that 
emor  to  return,  he  was  commissioned  to  succeed  party  having  come  into  power,  lie  was  fortunate 
him,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  Oct.  17,  in  receiving  one  of  the  American  ofiices  which 
1771.  Gov.  Riehard  Penn  was  very  much  of  a  were  at  that  time  so  much  coveted  by  Englishmen 
Democrat,  and  more  than  any  of  hia  family,  and  Scotchmen.  He  was  appointed  surveyor- 
sympathized  with  the  colonists  in  their  struggle  general  of  the  customs  for  the  southern  district 
for  a  real  freedom.  He  was  of  a  winning,  social  of  Xorth  America.  He  crossed  the  ocean  and 
nature,  and  withal  a  man  of  ability,  handling  settled  in  Virginia,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
the  Indian  and  commercial  questions  with  great  until  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  accession 
Buccess,  but  procuring  a  conciliatory  relation  to  of  George  I.,  when,  the  whigs  coming  into  power, 
the  assembly.  He  governed  only  until  his  brother  he  lost  his  position.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
John's  return,  his  administration  lasted  only  two  Sir  William  had  succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself 
months  less  than  two  years,  and  closed  when  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  and  perceiving 
John  Penn  returned  in  August,  1773.  He  was  at  that  one  might  easily  be  very  successful  in 
once  made  a  councillor  and  also  naval  officer  by  America,  he  applied  for  the  position  of  lieuten- 
his  brother.  His  liberal  views  won  the  friend-  ant-governor  of  Pennsylvania,  which  at  that  time 
ship  of  the  members  of  the  Continental  con-  included  what  is  now  the  state  of  Delaware.  He 
gress,  and,  when  two  years  later,  1775,  he  re-  accordingly  returned  to  England  and  there  worked 
turned  to  England,  they  made  him  and  Arthur  for  nearly  two  years  to  obtain  the  coveted  office, 
Lee,  the  bearer  of  their  last  petition  to  the  and  .succeeding  at  last,  returned  to  America  and 
King.  In  November  he  was  examined  before  the  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  1717.  The  governors 
House  of  Lords  and,  said  Lord  Lyttleton  of  the  and  lieutenant-governors  of  the  colonies  at  that 
Ministry:  "With  all  the  caution  with  which  Mr.  time,  although  appointed  by  the  crown,  were 
Penn  guarded  his  expressions,  he  nevertheless  paid  by  the  colonial  assemblies.  The  Pennsjd- 
betrayed  through  the  whole  of  his  examination  vania  assembly  gave  Sir  William  Keith  a  salary 
the  indocition  of  the  strongest  prejudice ' ' — for  large  enough  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  quite  a 
the  colonies.  The  rebuked  ex-governor  thereupon  baronial  style  in  his  mode  of  living;  besides  a 
grew  more  popular  in  the  colonies,  and  also  fine  mahsion  in  Philadelphia,  he  had  a  country 
among  certain  elements  in  England  after  the  seat  in  Montgomery  county,  which  is  still  in 
war,  for  he  was  sent  to  Parliament  from  West-  existence.  Keith  appears  to  have  been  a  skillful 
moreland  from  1784  to  1790,  when  he  was  re-  administrator,  with  a  special  leaning  toward  a 
turned  for  Haslemere,  Surrey,  which  again  re-  wise  construction  of  the  law,  and  a  judicial 
turned  him  after  sLx  years  as  representative  of  mind.  He  was  also  successful  in  his  arrauge- 
the  city  of  Lancaster  between  1796  and  1802,  ments  with  the  Indians,  and  otherwise  acted  in 
and  he  served  until  1808,  when  he  visited  Penn-  a  manner  to  contmue  and  strengthen  his  pop- 
sylvania  ao-ain.  He  was  married  May  21,  1772,  to  ularity  with  the  colonists.  In  practical  ways  he 
Mary  Masters  of  Philadelphia,  and  had  two  sons,  was  ongmal  and  farsighted.  He  issue.l  the  first 
William  and  Richard,  and  two  daughters,  Hannah  paper  money  made  for  the  colony  and  is  said 
and  Mary  wife  of  Samuel  Pavnter,  of  Rich-  to  have  erected  the  first  iron  furnace  set  up 
mond  Surrey  Eno-land.  He  died  at  his  house  within  the  limits  of  his  government.  He  was 
in  Richmond  Surrey,  May  27,  1811.  the  first  governor  to  appreciate  the  people's 
PENN  Thomas,  second  son  of  the  founder  long  contest  under  David  Lloyd,  (q.v.)  to  secure 
of  Pennsylvania  by  his  second  wife,  was  born  in  the  liberties  won  by  the  English  people  in  the 
Eno-land  March  8  1702.  He  was  in  the  province  revolution  of  1688  ami  embodied  in  part  m 
from  1732  to  1741  representing  his  brothers, .  the  Lloyd  charter  of  1701  and  the  judiciary 
John  and  Richard-  in  1746  he  inherited  the  law  of  1722,  the  latter  passed  during  his  admin- 
riffhts  of  the  forii'ier  lie  seems  not  to  have  istration  and  the  basis  of  the  state's  present  sys- 
again  visited  his  American  estates,  but  to  have  tem.  His  period  covered  a  time  when,  through 
been  a  benefactor,  if  not  a  founder  of  the  Col-  Mr.  Penn  s  mental  illness  and  death  and  the 
lege  of  Philadelphia  (afterward  merged  in  the  fact  that  his  colony  was  mortgaged  and  he  had 
University  of  Pennsylvania),  as  well  as  of  the  negotiated  a  sale  of  it  so  far  as  to  receive  one 
hospital  and  library  there.  These  gifts  were  payment  down  from  the  crown— it  was  liable  at 
wel  within  his  power,  as  he  was  the  chief  pro-  £iny  moment  to  become  a  crown  colony  and  he 
prietor  of  one  of  the  largest  feudal  estates  in  expected  to  become  its  royal  governor.  As  a 
the  world,  with  more  than  200,000  inhabitants,  consequence  he  was  looking  to  the  interests  of 
Thomas  Penn  was  married  Aug.  22,  1751,  to  the  people  and  the  crown  rather  than  the  Penns 
Lady  Juliana  Fermor,  daughter  of  Thomas,  first  m  the  Latter  part  of  his  administration,^  and  his 
Earl  of  Pomf ret,  and  had  three  children:  Juliana,  action  was  construed  by  them  and  their  repre- 
John  and  Granville.   Died  in  London,  Mar.  21, 1775.  sentatives  as  insubordination,   and  his  name  was 
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soileil  liirgrh-  lieeause  of  partisan  prejuiliee  auil 
the  tinancial  involvements,  which,  in  large  meas- 
ure, were  due  to  larl<  of  erouomieal  management 
of  his  personal  attaiis  rather  than  to  anything 
more  serious,  L'harges  of  treaeliery  must  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  a  tierce  ]iro|irietarj' 
jiartisanship.  It  is  certain  that  Sir  "William 
Keith  was  the  tirst  great  chief  executive  of  the 
colony  and  was  of  statesmanlike  outlook  ami 
gras]'.  Under  no  governor  up  to  his  time  did 
rennsylvania  grow  so  solidly  and  permanently. 
His  paper,  "A  Defense  of  the  Constitution" — is 
one  of  the  ablest  of  colonial  coustitutio\ial  dis- 
cussions. He  was  the  first  p»ublic  man  to  recog- 
nize the  able  character  of  young  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  to  imlicate  plans  for  that  vigorous 
person's  cstablishnuuit  in  the  colony  as  public 
printer.  The  statement  which  follows  gives  the 
proprietary  party's  attitude  toward  him,  which, 
as  has  been  said,  must  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  peculiar  status  of  the  colony  and 
the  bitter  partisanship  that  attended  the  final 
annulment  of  the  partial  sale  of  the  c(dony  and 
Sir  William's  consequent  mistaken  policy  of  act- 
ing as  though  the  sale  were  to  be  cousummatcil. 
Unfortunately  for  Sir  William  Keith,  the  death 
of  his  father,  wdiile  it  brought  about  his  suc- 
cession to  the  baronetcy,  was  the  cause  of  his 
ruin.  His  father  died  heavily  invidved  and 
practically  bankrujit,  and  he  too  soon  found  him- 
self so  dec]"i  in  the  mire  of  iiulebtedness  that  he 
began  to  have  rec(mrse  to  dishonorable  ways, 
especially  proving  unfaithful  to  the  proprietary 
interest  wdiich  was  threatened  thi'ongh  the  death 
of  the  founder,  William  Penn.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  Penu  intei'ests  at  length  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  dismissal  of  Keith  fi-om  his  of- 
fice. After  that  he  became  a  member  of  the 
assembly  during  two  terms,  but  then  suddenly 
fled  the  country  on  an-iiuiit  of  his  rrcditms,  and 
returned  to  Englainl.  This  was  in  ITiS^  ami 
the  same  year  he  puldished  a  tiart  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  colonies,  which  is  said  tci  haxc  been 
the  first  one  to  suggest  to  the  British  gcivern- 
ment  ways  and  means  for  taxing  the  American 
colonies.  He  also  wrote  a  ''History  of  A'irginia'' 
and  a  volume  rd'  misrrllancoMS  ]ia])ers  puhlislKMl 
just  before  his  death.  His  career  in  America  had 
left  him  with  the  ri'putation  of  bring  a  man  not 
only  exceedingly  vain,  but  also  intriguing  and 
treacherous,  and  lie  theiefore  had  Viut  few 
friends.      He   died   in   London   Nnv.    bs,   174'.). 

GOKDON,  Patrick,  pro]oiet,-iiy  governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  (]7i!(i-;;(J),  was  lioiai  in  hbigland 
in  1644.  He  rccei\'ed  a  military  eduration  and 
early  entered  the  British  army,  servijig  with 
distinction  until  the  end  of  the  leign  of  Queen 
Anne.  The  I'enns  tlii-n  sought  Idn)  out  as  a,  wise 
admiidstrator  to  succeed  Sir  William  Keith  and 
he  arriveil  in  Xrw  ( 'astlc,  Did.,  June  -id, 
1726,  and  wns  soon  in  Pldlailelphia.  During 
his  administration  he  had  the  unique  experience 
of  seeing  his  ]ji'i'.lecessor,  Sii'  William  Keith, 
settle  down  as  .a  jirivato  citizen  and  mem- 
ber of  assembly  and  inaugurate  political  clubs 
which  he  brought  to  an  activity  that  quite 
equalled  the  modern  clubs.  One  club,  composed 
chiefly  of  leaders  among  the  nuw  settlers,  was 
called  "  Tlie  Gentlemen"  and  in  this  Sir  William 
was  veiv  active,  while  another  was  named  after 
a  Scottish  liquor,  "The  Tiff  Club"  or  "The 
Leather  Aprons,"  and  in  both  tlie  political  plans 
of  Sir  William's  frdlowers  were  laid.  Sir  William 
became  a  leader  in  the  assendily,  and  bonfires, 
processions    and    tie;    ILke    weie    equal    to    modern 


ones,  his  aim  being  to  become  speaker,  it  was 
said.  This  was  preventeil  by  the  jiower  of  Speaker 
David  Lloyd,  wdio  ceased  to  co-operate  with  Sir 
William  after  he  ceased  to  be  governor.  Gov. 
Gordon,  having  Speaker  Lloyd 's  co-operation,  let 
matters  take  their  own  course  until  mob  action 
caused  the  soldier  governor  to  quell  it.  The 
failure  of  Sir  William's  plans  followed  iu  due 
time,  so  that  this  was  only  an  interesting  episode 
in  Major  Gordon's  ailministration.  The  new  gov- 
ernor had  the  wisdom  also  to  accept  Speaker 
Lloyd's  ultinuitum  that  all  bills  must  be  ap- 
]u-oved  and  signed  before  he  could  receive  his 
salary,  which  was  the  final  victory  for  parlia- 
mentary government  in  Pennsylvania.  Gov.  Gor- 
d.on 's  ailministration  witnessed  the  culmination 
of  the  German  immigration  "which  led  to  his  or- 
ganization of  the  first  new  county,  Lancaster, 
in  1729,  and  the  voting  during  the  same  .year 
of  an  appropriation  for  the  first  state  house  of 
the  colony,  which  was  destined  to  be  known 
as  Inihqiemlenre  Hall,  in  Philadelphia.  A  council 
was  held  May  26,  1728,  in  Phila.lelphia,  for  the 
jiurpose  of  renewing  some  of  the  Indian  treaties, 
at  whiidi  the  Indians  I'reseut,  I'eferring  to  his 
address,  said:  "The  governor's  words  were  all 
right  and  good;  we  have  never  had  any  such 
speeidi  since  William  Penn  was  here.''  Inter- 
course with  the  Indians  were  friendly  at  this 
time,  notwithstanding  occasional  disturbances,  and 
in  a  sjieech  of  Hetaquautagechty,  he  says  that 
he  ' '  has  heard  the  melancholy  news  of  tlie  gov- 
ernor's  hiss,  hy  the  death  of  his  S]iouse  .  .  . 
that  he  takes  j.art  in  his  grief  and  if  he  had 
a  handkeriliief  good  and  fine  enough  to  present 
to  the  governor,  he  winild  gi\-e  it  to  wipe  away 
his  tears."  His  administration  was  in  all  re- 
spects a  hajipy  one.  No  circumstances  occurred 
requiring  him  to  weigh  in  opposite  scales  his 
duty  to  the  pco]de  and  to  the  proprietaries.  The 
unanimity  of  the  assembly,  the  council,  and  the 
go\'i>rnor  gave  nii  uiiiiiterruiited  course  to  the 
pi'osperity  of  tlie  province.  The  wisdom  wdiich 
guided  his  counsels  was  strongly  portrayed  in  its 
internal  peace,  increased  jiopulation,  imyiroved 
niorals,  and  thriving  commerce.  Gov.  Gordon 
jiublished  "Two  Indi.an  Treaties  at  Conestoga" 
in  172s.     He  died  in  Pihiladeliihia,  Aug.  5,  17.'!6. 

LOGAN,  James,  ]iiesideiit  of  the  executive 
council  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  Lurgau 
county,  Armagh,  Ireland,  Oct.  20,  1674,  son  of 
Patrick  and  Isabel  (Hume)  Logan.  His  father 
was  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church  and 
master  of  Latin  schools  in  Lurgan,  Edinburgh, 
and  Bristol.  The  son  w-as  well  educated  and  was 
lirought  up  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Quakers,  a 
fact  whiidi  incidentally  led  to  his  making  the 
acquaintance  of  William  Penn,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  America  in  1699,  as  his  secretary.  Be- 
sides being  more  particularly  the  agent  for  the 
Peim  family,  and  to  a  certain  extent  admin- 
istering their  chartered  rights  in  the  colony,  this 
connection  naturally  bi'ought  him  into  public 
employment.  In  1701  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  )irovince  and  clerk  of  the  council 
and  was  aiferward  commissioner  of  property, 
chief  justice  and  president  of  the  council.  In 
his  latter  jiosition  ho  was  thrown  into  contact 
with  the  Indians  and  conducted  a  number  of 
embassies  to  the  different  tribes.  They  so  ad- 
mired and  respected  him  that  their  chief  at 
I'onestoga  w.as  named  after  liiin,  a  man  who 
afterward  became  famous  on  his  own  account. 
Mr.  Logan,  as  the  leader  of  the  Proprietary 
element    for    nearly    a    half-century    after     1701, 
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was  the  organ  of  William  Perm's  operations,  brother,  Dr.  William  Logan,  as  the  Loganian  Li- 
which  are  described  in  the  sketch  of  the  Founder  biary.  These  books  are  a  part  of  the  Philadelphia 
(page  27.5),  and  which  should  be  read  in  order  Lihi'ary  Co.,  the  oldest  circulating  library  in  the 
to  understand  his  representative's  peculiar  posi-  world.  He  was  married  Dec.  9,  1714,  to  Sara.li, 
tion.  In  the  long  struggle  of  the  people  for  the  daughter  of  Charles  Read,  and  half-sister  of 
liberties  gained  by  the  revolution  of  168s,  Mr.  Charles  Read,  the  provincial  councillor,  and  had 
Logan  was,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  pitted  seven  children:  Sarah,  wife  of  Isaac  Norris; 
against  the  people's  leader,  David  Lloyd  (q.v.)  .James;  William,  who  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
in  cariying  out  the  plans  of  his  superior  and  his  governor's  council;  Hannah,  wife  of  .John  Smith; 
family  after  him.  James  Logan's  learning  and  Rachel  and  Charles  (both  died  young),  and 
aristocratic  antecedents  had  led  him,  however,  .James  Logan,  Jr.  James  Logan  died  at  Stenton, 
to  personally  hold  principles  that  were  not  re-  his  residence  near  Germantown,  Pa.,  Oct.  .31, 
publican  or  democratic  and  he  did  not  trust  the  17.51.  His  life  has  been  written  by  W.  Armistead. 
common  people  as  his  opponent  did,  so  that  both  THOMAS,  Georg'e,  deputy  governor  of  Penn- 
his  principles  and  his  official  status  made  him  sylvania  (1738-47),  was  born  in  England  in 
the  political  enemy  of  the  Lloydiaus.  The  con-  1705.  At  the  time  he  was  appointed  deputy  gov- 
fliet  between  them  had  begun  almost  as  soon  eruor,  he  was  a  wealthy  planter  on  the  Island 
as  he  arrived,  grew  worse  after  the  constitution  of  Antigua,  one  of  the  British  West  Indies. 
of  1701  was  won  from  the  Proprietor,  and  cul-  Owing  to  the  claim  of  Lord  Baltimore  to  juris- 
minated  in  1707-10  in  the  assembly's  final  order  diction  over  the  lower  counties  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  his  arrest,  the  Governor 's  interposition  and  he  was  detained  one  year  in  London  defending 
Logan 's  withdrawal  from  the  colony  to  consult  the  proprietary  rights.  He  first  met  the  Pennsyl- 
with  Mr.  Penn  in  England,  and  the  latter  keep-  vania  assembly  in  Philadelphia  in  August,  1738, 
ing  him  out  of  the  colony  for  some  time  as  a  and  the  first  question  to  which  he  gave  his  at- 
peace  measure.  He  therefore  became  from  the  tention  in  relation  to  the  province,  was  the 
first  the  most  powerful  man  of  the  Proprietary  jurisdiction  over  the  disputed  territorj'  between 
party,  and,  in  the  fight  to  restore  the  executive  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  It  was  mutually 
council  as  a  legislative  body,  after  its  annul-  agreed  that  the  governors  of  the  two  pjrovinces 
ment  by  the  charter  or  constitution  of  1701,  should  claim  allegiance  from  its  own  subjects, 
he  was  the  leading  spirit.  In  reply  to  Speaker  wherever  settled,  until  a  bovmdary  line  was  run. 
Lloyd's  "Vindication  of  the  Constitution  of  This  agreement  was  approved  by  the  king  and 
Pennsylvania,"  he  wrote  his  own  defense  under  made  an  order  in  council.  During  the  administra- 
the  title  of  "The  Antidote,''  which  was  ac-  tion  of  Gov.  Thomas  the  tide  of  immigration 
cepted  as  the  voice  of  the  Proprietary  party,  from  Scotland,  North  Ireland  and  Germany,  be- 
The  Lloydiaus  or  popular  party,  however,  had  gun  in  previous  years,  grew  to  vast  proportions, 
won  their  main  contentions  and  this  was  the  The  fertile  valleys  west  of  the  Susquehanna  m 
last  serious  struggle  in  defense  of  the  constitu-  the  interior  of  the  province  were  rapidly  settled 
tion  of  1701,  wdiicdi  charter  lasted  until  the  by  an  intelligent  and  thrifty  people.  When  war 
revolution.  With  the  death  of  Lloyd,  in  1731,  was  declared,  Oct.  23,  1739,  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  softening  influences  of  age,  Logan  and  Spain,  its  influence  was  felt  in  Pennsylvania, 
became  less  aggressive  and,  wdien  Isaac  Norris  de-  and  Gov.  Thomas  used  his  official  authority  in 
clined  the  chief-justiceship  lately  held  by  Lloyd,  organizing  the  militia  within  his  domains,  but 
James  Logan  was  made  chief  justice  and  served  the  assembly,  composed  largely  of  Quakers,  was 
for  eight  years.  After  the  death  of  Lieut. -Gov.  averse  to  voting  money  to  carry  on  war.  Finally, 
Patrick  Gordon  the  council  was  made  executive  after  receiving  a  communication  from  the  home 
as  it  had  been  during  1684-86,  1690-91,  and  government  directing  the  governor  to  call  for 
1703-4,  and  Logan  was  made  its  president  for  volunteers,  eight  companies  were  organized  and 
two  years.  He  was  both  a  mayor  and  judge  of  sent  to  the  capes  of  A'irginia,  but  soon  after- 
Philadelphia  and,  although  not  trained  to  law,  ward  returned  to  their  vocations.  In  1740  there 
other  than  by  himself,  lie  seems  to  have  given  was  an  intense  religious  excitement  throughout 
moderate  satisfaction,  and  must  always  be  con-  the  province,  caused  by  the  preaching  of  White- 
sidered  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  Pennsylvania  field.  Many  persons  of  all  denominations  becnne 
colonial  history.  He  had  a  county-seat  near  his  followers.  lu  1741  Thomas  Penn  returned  to 
Philadelphia  and  passed  his  old  age  there  in  England.  During  the  succeeding  three  years 
retirement.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  a  there  was  violent  and  immoderate  contention  be- 
thorough  classical  scholar  and  an  exc(dlent  nnthe-  tween  the  governor  and  the  assembly,  in  which 
matician,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  inves-  the  former  appealed  to  a  vote  of  the  people, 
tigations  of  a  scientific  and  learned  character,  but  being  defeated  at  the  polls,  he  became 
He  made  a  study  of  the  subject  of  sex  in  plants,  reconciled  and  acquiesced  in  the  stand  taken  by 
which  was  contributed  to  the  "Philosophical  the  assembly.  In  1744  war  was  declared  Ijetween 
Transactions."  He  translated  Cicei'o 's  "  De  Scmoc-  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  to  protect  Penn- 
tute"  (1744)  and  translated  Plato's  "Distichs"  sylvania  against  the  encroachment  of  the  enemy, 
into  Eno-lish  verse.  Logan  left  a  number  of  Gov.  Thomas,  seconded  by  the  eflorts  of  Henjamm 
manuscripts,  including  "Fragments  of  a  Disser-  Frankbn,  planted  batteries  along  the  shores  of 
tation  on  the  Writings  of  Moses";  "A  Defense  the  Delaware  river  to  its  mouth,  and  enlisted  and 
0*  Aristotle  an.l  the  Ancient  Philosophers";  armed  10,1)110  men  for  defense.  On  May  3,  1:47, 
"Essays  ou  Language  and  the  Antiquities  of  the  Gov.  Thomas  announced  to  the  assembly  the  death 
Biitisli  Isles,"  and  "Philo  Judaius's  Allegory  of  John  Pemi,  the  eldest  of  the  proprietors  and 
of  the  E.^senes  "  He  was  a  man  of  general  at  the  same  time  notified  that  liody  of  his  own 
readino-  in  tlie  ancient  and  modern  languages  determination  to  resign.  He  left  the  province  in 
and  had  formed  for  himself  a  valuable  library  the  hands  of  a  council,  of  which  Anthony  Palmer 
of  about  2,000  volumes,  chiefly  Greek  and  Latin  was  president.  From  1752  ^  to  ^  1766  he  was 
classics    books  on  mathematics,  and  miscellaneous  captain-general  and  governor-in-chief  of  the  Lee- 
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rks   'which  he  left  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia    ward   and    Caribbee    Islands.     He   was    created    a 
d  to  which  a  second  collection  was  added  by  his    baronet  in  1767  and  died  m  England,  Jan.  11,  1,  i5. 
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WHARTON,  Thomas,  Jr.,  presi(;; nt  of  tlie^su- 
preme  executive  council  of  Peuasylvauia  (1777- 
78),  an  office  coiTesponding  to  tliat  of  governor, 
was  born  in  Chester  county  in  1735.  He  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  Englisli  family,  and  was 
the  grandson  of  Thomas  Wharton,  wlio  came  to 
AmcTica  in  1683,  and  became  the  founder  of  the 
Wharton  family  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent merchant  of  that  city,  and  early  in  life  was  high- 
ly esteemed  for  his  business  ability,  sterling  worth 
and  lofty  patriotism.  His  name  was  among  the  first  to 
be  aftixed  to  the  non-importation  resohuions  and 
agreements  of  1765,  and  as  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  the  colonies  was  gathering  force,  Mr.  Whar- 
ton took  part  in  numerous  meetings  of  patriotic  citi- 
zens in  Philadelphia.  In  June,  177-1,  he  was  placed 
on  a  couunittee  to  request  the  speaker  of  the  pro- 
vincial assembly  to  summon  its  members  together  in 
extra  session  to  consult  on  public  alTairs.  The  con- 
vention to  frame  the  first  state  constitution  met  in 
Philadelphia  -Inly  18,  1776,  ten  days  after  the  decla- 
ration of  independence  was  signed.  This  conven- 
tion at  once  appointed  twenty-tive  persons  to  com- 
pose a  committee  of  safety,  in  which  the  eiUire  exec 
utive  authority  of  the  state  government  was  vested 
until  the  constitution  was  ratified.  Mr.  Wharton 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  com- 
millei-,  and  under  the  provision 
of  llie  constitution  lie  was  elected 
to  llir  supreme  executive  council, 
wliich  upon  organization  chose 
Inm  as  its  president.  He  was  in- 
augurated with  great  display 
:\Iaicli  5,  1777,  uiiiler  the  title 
of  "  His  Excelirncv,  Thomas 
Wharton,  .Jr.,  President  of  the 
Sujirenie  Council  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Captain-(;!encral  and 
Couunander-in -child'  in  and  of 
the  same."  The  legislative  de- 
parlment  comprised  one  body 
called  the  assembly.  The  pro- 
prietary government  so  liaig  held 
by  the  Penns  was  thus  supcrsed- 
eil.  The  state  legislature  in  1779 
ji.assed  an  act  vesting  the  estate 
of  the  proprietors  in  tlie  com- 
monwealth, but  reserved  to  them  all  their  private 
estates,  and  paid  to  them  £130,000  sterling  "in 
reuK.'nibrance  of  the  enterprise  and  spirit  of  the 
founder,  William  Penn."  President  Whiuton  Ije- 
came  the  chief  executive  of  the  new  commonwealth 
during  the  darkest  days  of  the  revolution.  Con- 
gress, the  state  executive  council,  and  the  general 
assembly  .all  were  in  session  in  Philadelphia  during 
the  exciliiig  ]ieriod  pri'Ceding  the  battle  of  Brand}'- 
wine.  Congress  adjourned  Sept.  US,  1777,  to  meet 
in  Lain  aster,  but  moved  beyond  the  Sns(|nehanna 
to  York,  where  it  conliniied  its  session  for  nine 
miaitlis.  The  exeiaUi\'e  council  and  the  assembly 
moved  to  Lancasleron  Sr|iU'ml)cr  24th,  two  days  be- 
fore the  British  enlercd  Philadelphia.  They  re- 
mained in  session  in  ijancasler  duilng  the  winter  of 
1777-78,  and  co-o|iiMalcd  with  congress  wdiich  was 
at  York,  and  Washiiiglon  at  Valley  Forge.  Legisla- 
tion was  principally  dovoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
army,  and  the  cause  of  independence.  Afler  hav- 
ing .served  with  ability  one  year  and  two  months, 
and  while  the  state  government  was  still  at  Lancas- 
ter, President  Whaiton  died  suddenly  from  an  at- 
tack of  quinsy.  HewasViuried  with  rnilit.ary  honors 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the  slate.  By 
request  of  the  veslry  his  remains  were  ]ilaced  within 
the  walls  of  Trinity  Ijutheran  church  at  Jjancaster. 
His  cousin,  .loseiih  Wharton,  was  elected  mayor  of 
Philadelphia  fifteen  limes  lietween  the  years"  1798 
and  183-1.     President  Wharton  died  May" 23,  1778. 
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BRYAN,  Georg-e,  president  of  Penn.sylvania  in 
177S,  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1731.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  an  ancient  and  resjiectable  Irish 
family  and  came  to  America  while  quite  young,  .set- 
tling- in  Philadelphia,  where  for  a  time  he  was  en- 
gaged in  commercial  alfaiis.  Successful  at  fir.st,  he 
aft!erward  met  with  nnsfortune  and  fell  into  a  state 
of  comparative  poverty.  Being  active  and  intel- 
ligent, however,  anti  achieving  some  iiopularity,  he 
obtained  public  emiiloyment  before  the  revolution. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  assembly,  and 
in  1765,  Avhen  the  congress  convened  at  New  York 
in  opposition  to  the  stamp  act,  he  was  made  a  dele- 
gate to  that  body.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  subse- 
qinait  struggle,  and  soon  after  the  declaration  of 
independence,  was  made  vice-president  of  the  supreme 
executive  council  of  Pennsylvania.  On  the  death  of 
President  Wharton  in  May,  1778,  Mr.  Bryan  was 
made  president  of  the  commomvealth.  On  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  office,  in  the  following  year, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  legislature.  Judge 
Bryan  now  began  to  develop  the  peculiar  ipialities  of 
hi.s  nature  in  the  direction  of  charity  and  public  benev- 
olence. Among  other  clforts  of  his  at  this  time  ia 
the  direction  of  ameliorating  the  contlition  of  human- 
it  v,  he  jilanned  and  completed  an  act  f(n'  the  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery,  which  remains  an  imjicrishable 
monument  to  his  memory.  In  1780  Biyan  was  ap- 
pointed a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pcunsyl- 
A'.ania,,  and  he  continued  to  occupy  this  important 
position  during  the  rem.ainder  of  his  life.  In  1784 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  council  of  censors,  of  which 
he  remained  the  ])rincipal  member  until  his  death. 
Mr.  Bryan  was  conspicuous  for  his  opposition  to 
the  federal  constitution  of  the  L'niled  States.  Be- 
sides the  offices  alread}^  mentioned,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  various  public,  literary,  inid  charitable  em- 
jiloyments.  Meanwhile,  in  his  leisure  time  he  de- 
voted himself  to  study,  lieing  animated  by  an  ardent 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  fortunate  in  having  a  I'e- 
mai'kat>ly  tenacious  memory,  and  a.  clear,  penetrat- 
ing and  decisive  judgment.  Lie  was  disiinguished 
by  his  personal  .synqialhy  with  distress  and  his 
benevolence  and  kindness  to  all  charitable  objects. 
He  was  modest,  humble  and  forgiving  in  his  nature, 
while  his  own  conduct  was  marked  by  iuHcxible  in- 
tegrity. When,  in  November,  1778,  he  sent  his  mes- 
sage to  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  urging  their 
attention  to  the  bill  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  .state,  liesaid  :  "Indivesling  the  state  of 
slaves,  you  will  eipi.ally  serve  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  jKilicy,  and  offer  to 'God  oneof  thenmst  proper  and 
best  returns  of  gratitude  for  His  great  deliverance 
of  us  and  our  posterity  from  thraldom."  He  died 
in  Philadelphia  .I.an.  27,  1791. 

REED,  Joseph,  |uesident  of  the  supreme  exec- 
\itive  council  of  Pennsylvania  (1778-81),  and  dis- 
tinguished soldier  of  the  revolution,  whose  military 
hislory  is  given  on  page  74,  Vol.  I.  of  Ihis  work,  was 
born  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  27,  1741,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  parentage.  Having  won  fame  and  iiffiuence 
for  his  brilliant  career  as  an  officer  under  AVashing- 
ton,  upon  his  retirement  from  the  army  in  1778  he 
was  elected  to  congress,  and  as  chairman  of  a  com- 
mitlee  appointed  by  that  body  he  visited  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  confer  with  him  resjiecting  the 
military  cam]i.aign  for  that  year.  In  October,  1778, 
he  was  unanimously  cho.sen  president  of  the  siqireme 
executive  council  of  Pennsylvania  and  served  in  that 
office  with  distinction  for  three  j'cars.  In  his  lir.st 
niess.age  he  adv(jcated  the  gradual  abolition  of  slav- 
ery, luid  during  his  administration  an  act  was  passed 
which  carried  into  elTect  his  recouuuendation.  He 
exposed  the  corruption  and  venalily  of  Gen.  Ben- 
edict Arnfild,  who  became  military  commander  of 
Phil.adelphia  after  its  evacuation  liy  the  Brili.sh  in 
1778.     About  this  time,  at  the  request  of  Gen.  Wash- 
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ington,  congress  granted  extraordinary  powers  to 
President  Reed,  wliich  lie  exercised  with  great  dis- 
cretion. ^He  retired  to  private  life  at  the  end  of  liis 
term  in  17H1,  but  was  commissioner  on  the  claim  of 
Connecticut  to  the  Wvomint;  lands  in  northern  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  1784'was  again  elected  to  congress, 
but  never  took  his  seat,  owing  to  failini;-  health'  He 
died  March  .5,  1785.  (For  a' fuller  sketch  of  Pres. 
Reed,  with  porti-ait,  see  Vol.  I.,  pa^e  74.) 

MOORE,  William,  picsideut'of  the  supreme 
executive  council  of  Pennsylvania  (1781-82),  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1734,  of  English  ancestry, 
his  father  having  come  from  the 
Isle  of  Man.  At  the  opening  of 
tlie revolution  he  was  a  merchant 
in  his  nalive  city.  Being  a  nnm  of 
great  energy  and  force7)f  charac- 
ter, lie  at  once  became  an  ardent 
friend  of  the  patriot  cause,  and 
was  appointed  in  1776  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  safety,  and  on 
jMai'ch  lo,  1777,  was  i)laceil  on  the 
new ly  oiganized  hoard  of  wai-,  in 
both  of  which  bodies  he  wasavery 
active  member.  The  next  year  he 
was  elected  to  congress,  but  de- 
clined to  serve,  preferring  to  be- 
come a  memberoftliesupreme  ex- 
ecutive council  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  which  he  was  soon  afterward 
elected,  and  immediately  became 
its  vice-president;  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  .J  oseph  Reed ,  he  succeeded 
him  as  its  jircsident.  The  war  still  being  in  pi-ogress. 
President  Moore  upon  assuming  the  duties  of  office 
was  proclaimed  "captain-general  and  commander- 
in-chief  in  and  over  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania." His  term  as  councilor  expired  in  October, 
1783,  and  he  was  obliged,  on  account  of  the  limita- 
tion fixed  b}'  the  constitutioQ,  to  retire,  hence  could 
not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election.  He  was  com- 
missioned a  judge  of  the  court  of  errors  and  appeals 
in  1783,  and  the  following  year  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  assembly.  In  February,  1784,  he 
was  elected  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  .Iidy  following  was  chairman  of  a  meeting  of 
citizens  of  Philadelpiiia  that  was  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  originating  measures  for  placing  the 
public  debts  upon  a  permanent  foundation.  Hewas 
a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Penn.sylvania  in  1784— 
89,  and  during  his  entire  career  was  an  intimate 
friend  and  associate  of  Robert  Morris,  the  financier 
of  the  revolution.  President  Moore  was  married  to 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  and  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  Thomas  Wharton,  Jr.,  the  first 
president  of  Pennsylvania.  Col.  Thomas  Moore,  his 
son,  enjoyed  the  close  friendship  and  social  intimacy 
of  Washington  during  his  administration  as  presi- 
dent. He  was  married  to  Sar;di  Stamper,  and  their 
daughter  Eliza  became  the  wife  of  Richard  Willing, 
of  Philadelphia,  whose  descendants  have  .since  been 
prominent  in  that  city.  Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter 
of  President  Moore,  was  married  to  Marquis  de  ]\Iar- 
bois,  wdio  for  six  years  represented  the  French  govern- 
ment in  this  country,  and  during  that  time  negoti- 
ated the  treaty  for  the  cession  of  the  territory  of 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States.  President  Moore 
died  ,Ialv  34,  1793. 

DICKINSON,  John,  president  of  Pennsylvania 
(1783-85),  was  born  in  Talbot  county,  Md.,  Nov.  8, 
1733,  second  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Cadwalader) 
Dickinson.  His  father  was  an  exten.sive  planter  and 
proprietor  of  ths  vast  estate,  Crosia-dore,  received  by 
grant  to  Walter  Dickinson,  his  earliest  American 
ancestor,  in  1059,  and  still  in  possession  of  the  family 
after  two  centuries  and  a  half  (1898);  his  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  John  C.  Cadwalader  of  Phila- 


delphia, and  a  sister  of  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader, 
one  of  the  most  noted  American  physicians  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  family  had  been  welt 
known  in  England  for  several  generations  previous 
to  the  eniigraiion  lo  America,  in  1B.54,  of  the  three 
sons  of  Charles  Dickinson  of  London.  Settling  first 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  desceudantsof  the  three  brothers 
have  spread  widely  throughout  the  middle  and 
southern  states.  Another  fannly  of  the  name,  rep- 
resented by  Jonathan  Dickinson,  president  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  and  iiresumaljly  related  to 
the  branch  just  mentioned  derives  descent  from 
Nathaniel  and  Philemon  Dickinson,  who  settled  at 
Salem,  ]\Iass. ,  about  1()30.  The  sonthern  liranch 
were  Quakers;  tlie  Mnssachnselts  branch,  tirm  Puri- 
laiis.  In  1740  his  father  removed  fidin  Maryland  to 
Delaware,  wdiere  he  purchased  an  estate  near  Dover, 
and  served  as  judge  of  the  county  court.  Here  the 
son  was  trained  under  the  private  tiUoiship  of 
William  Klllen,  a  young  Irishman  who  afteiward 
became  chief  justice  and  chancellor  of  Delaware. 
When  he  was  eighteen  years  old  he  was  entered  as  a 
student-at-law  in  the  office  of  John  Moiland,  then 
the  most  conspicuous  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
bar.  In  1753  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple  in  Lon- 
d(ai,  England,  and  conlinned  there  for  lliree  years. 
In  1757  he  retuiiied  to  Phil«del|iliia  and  entered  upon 
the  jiractice  of  his  profession,  spending  ninch  of  his 
time,  for  the  next  few  years,  in  the  study  of  English 
constitutional  history  and  of  iiolitical  science.  At 
the  end  of  five  years  he  (jccnpied  a  recognized  posi- 
tion at  the  bar,  and  after  that  rose  rapidly  in  reputa- 
tion and  in  increase  of  business.  In  October,  1760, 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  as.senibly  of  the 
"Lower  Counties,"  as  the  stale  of  Delaware  was 
then  called.  (Prior  to  the  revolution  this  state  had 
the  same  governor  as  Pennsylvania,  but  a  different 
as.sembly. )  In  1763  lie  was  elected  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania a.s-semlilj',  from  the  cit}'  of  Philadel|ihia.  The 
questions  wdiich  engaged  attention  in  the  assembly 
were  fundamental,  involving  the  fate  of  the  pro- 
prietary governments  of  the  province — that  of  the 
descendants  of  William  Penii,  and  of  the  charter 
which  had  been  granted  to  Penn  bj-  King  Charles  11. 
of  England.  These  questions  were  discussed  with 
masterly  ability  by  Dickinson  on 
the  side  of  the  proprietary  gov- 
ernors, and  b_y  Drs.  Franklin  and 
Galloway  on  "the  side  of  the  prov- 
ince. This  discassion  covered  the 
whole  theory  of  colonial  govern- 
ment, e.specially  the  phase  of  it 
met  with  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
Franklin  found  in  young  Dickin- 
son a  foeman  worthy  (jf  his  steel, 
although  the  latter  took  the  un- 
popular and  ultimately  the  losing 
side  in  the  contest  between  the  as- 
sembly and  the  Penns,  losing  his 
seat  in  the  legislature,  and  not  re- 
gaining it  until  1770.  When,  after 
1763,  the  interference  of  the  Eng- 
lish ministry  in  American  affairs 
took  the  shape  of  raising  a  reve- 
nue from  the  colonies  hj  imposing- 
taxes  upon  them  by  act  of  |iailiament,  he  printed 
(1765)  a  pani|ililet,  "The  Late  Regul.-itions  Re- 
specting the  British  Colonies  on  the  Continent  of 
America  Considered."  This  was  the  year  when 
the  discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
English  liberty  in  the  colonies  began,  and  Mr. 
Dickinson's  contriljution  to  it  was  of  the  earliest. 
When  the  colonial  ctaigress,  called  to  oppose  the 
stamp  act,  met  at  Philadelphia,  October,  1765,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  delegates,  and  a  leader  in  its  delib- 
erations; after  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act.  February, 
1776,  accompanied  by  the  declaratory  act  wdiich  as- 
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serted  the  ricbt  of  Parliament  to  tax  tbe  c-dlniiies 
"iu  all  cases Nvlial soever,"  Diekiusmi  took  his  part 
in  the  aiiitatioiis  lliat  arose,  writing  and  iiriiitiun'  in 
the  "Pennsylvania  Chronicle"  the  remarkable  series 
of  letters  upon  tbe  political  situation  known  as  "  Tlie 
Farmer's  Letters,  "aud.siy:ned"APennsylvania  Farm- 
er."     These  were  fourteen  in  number,  and  were  I'cad 
bv  men  of  all  classes  and   ojiinious  tbrougbout   Ihc 
continent,  as  no  other  work  of  apolitical  kind  had 
been   hitherto   read  in  America.     Tiieir  authorship 
was  soon  known,  and  their  ideas  controlled  lhe(les- 
tinies  of  the  country  until  tbe  declaration  of  iude- 
jienileuce  was  adopted,  July,  1776.     Mr.  Dickinson's 
fame  as  their  author  was  spread  among  bis  country- 
men and  in  Europe,     March  31,  17(J8,  at  a  town- 
meeting   in   Boston,    Mass.,    it   was  voted   that   tbe 
thanks  of  the  town  be  given  to  the  ingenious  author 
of  a  course  of  letters,  .signed  "A  Pennsylvania  plann- 
er," wherein  the  right-s   of   American  .subjects   are 
clearly  stated  and    fully   indicated.      He   was   now 
made'Doctor  of  Laws  by  tbe  College  of  New  Jersey, 
and  in  otiier  ways  was  widely  honored.     The  puli- 
lieation  of  these  letters  contributed  greatly  to  the 
obs(.-rvance  of  the  non-importation  and  non-exporta- 
tion agreement  which  they  recommended.   When  tlie 
l)ill  closing  tbe  port  of  Boston  was  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment, after  the  destruction  of  tea  in  Bo.ston  Harlior 
by  the  colonists,  Dickinson  did  not  respond  as  heart- 
ily as  the  Massaehusctis  leaders   desired,    to   their 
application  for  his  counsel  and  assistance,  and  soon 
ceased,  it  is  said,   to  have  any  worshipers  in  their 
city.     The  reason  for  bis  course  was  pjlainly  that, 
wliile  be  sympatlnzed  with  their  efforts  to  promote 
the  common  cause,  by  temperament  and  training  lie 
was  unprepared  In  aiiproveany  act  of  violence  until, 
in  liis  judginiaiC  every  other  one  than  of  appeal  to 
the  English  niinistry  iiad  been  tried  in  vain.     And 
it  is  hardly  an  o|ien  question  whether  he  felt  at  tliis 
time,  or  at  any  slaue  of  the  American  revolulionary 
war,   that   the    eiihinics   could,   under   any   circum- 
stances whatever,  cope  with  tbe  military  force  whieh 
Great  Britain  could  bring  against  them.     Certainly 
he  was  a.ssured  in  his  own  mind  that  this  could   not 
be  unless  unity  existed  among  the  colonists,  and  un- 
less aid   could  he  .secured    from  a   foreign    nation. 
Here  is  tbe  key  to  very  much  of  bis  sul)si'(pii-iit 
career.     On    June  20,   1774,    he  did,  however,   i>r(;- 
side  at  a  public  meeting  in  Philadeliibia  which  not 
only  declared  the  Boslnn  Port  Bill  imconstjtiitiuiial, 
but   created   a   eoniniitlec    of   corres|i(iudenee   with 
practical  functions  of  great  imiiortance,  of  which  he 
became  chairmaQ.      At  a  conference,    so-called,  of 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  held  later  in  tbe  sum- 
mer of  1774,  to  appoint  and  instruct  delegates  to  the 
first  Continental  congress,  Dickinson  wrote  and  tbe 
conference  unanimou.sly  adopted  three  paiiers  indi- 
cating the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  crisis,     ih; 
was   a    member   of   the   first   Continental   congress 
whii'h  met  Sept.  5,  1774,  but  did  not  take  bis  scat 
\mtil   Oct.    17lh.      When    be   did   so  he  wrote  tliat 
mo.st  memorable  iiajjer  .adoplcd  l)y  Ibe  congress,  Ibe 
famous  "Petilioii  t<jthi'  King."  and  also  ibe   "Ad- 
dress to  the  ijcople  of  Canada."     Diekiiisim  was  act- 
ive in  securing  the  indoiseinent  f>f  llie  |iroceedings 
of  this  congress,  when  it  bail  adjourned,  by  I  lie  as- 
sembly of   Pennsylvania,   and   be   also   visited    Hie 
as.scmbly  of  New  Jersey  as  one  of  a  congressional 
commillei',  and  addn-sscd  it,  saying,  "The  eyes  of 
Europe  an- iiiioii   us,"  and   lliat   neither  mercy  nor 
justice  were  to  he  cxjiecled  from  Britain.     At  tbe 
same  time,  in  company  witli  others  he  was  diligent 
ill  organizing  a  mililary  force  in  the  iirovince,  and  a 
conirailtee  of  .safety  and  defence  clothed    with  dis- 
cretionary powers,  and  be  was  elected  coloiie]  of  I  he 
hr^l  ballalinn  so  raised.      Yet  with  llie  eaiilioiis  con- 
ser\aliMii   of  his   ehanieler.  hi.'  Iboiiglit  il    a  duly  to 
bis  constituents,  even  after  the  battles  of   Lexiuglon 


and  Bunker  Hill,  to  make  another  effort  in  congress 
to  obtain  peace,  preparing  and  advocating  the  sec- 
ond petition  to  the  king,  adopted  by  that  body  in 
July,  1775.  Till-  same  day  on  wdiich  this  was  adopt- 
ed, he  ju-esented  to  congress  the  reixirt  of  the  com- 
mi'ttee  that  it  had  appointed  to  prepare  a  "  Declara- 
tion announcing  to  the  world  our  reasons  at  takmg 
mi  arms  agaiusi  England."  When  jiarts  of  it  were 
read  to  the  division  ot  Gen.  Israel  Putnam  encamped 
before  Boston,  its  ringing  words  were  an.swered 
"by  a  shout  in  threc'bu'zzas  and  aloud  Amen  !" 
Feb.  15,  1776,  his  battalion  was  detailed,  in  auswer 
to  a,  call  from  congress,  to  maTch  at  once  to  the  re- 
lief of  New  Yoilv'citv,  then  siippo.sed  to  be  threat- 
ened with  invasion  by  tbe  British.      But  this  alarm 

s 1  passed  away.     In  the  eaily  part  of  the  next 

session  of  tbe  Continental  congress,  he  participated 
actively  in  its  proceedings  but  opposed  the  passage 
of  tbe  declaration  of  independence  on  the  ground 
of  inopportuneness,  and  absented  hiin.self  wdien  the 
declaration  was  signed.  His  ]iosition  in  this  niatler 
eclipsed  bis  public  life,  but  diil  not  extinguish  it, 
and  his  consciousness  of  this  led,  no  doubt,  hi  after 
action  on  his  part  which  was  a  sure  indication  of 
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liis  continued  patriotism.  Upon  the  receipt  of  intel- 
ligence by  congress  that  the  British  under  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  had  hinded  on  Staten  Island,  five  battal- 
ions of  Philadelphia  troops  (making  a  brigade)  were 
ordered  to  march  to  New  York,  and  did  so,  under 
command  of  Dickinson.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
those  in  his  own  state  who  were  dissatisfied  with  his 
attitude  toward  1he  declaration  of  independence 
procured  a  vote  in  the  convention  wdiich  met  to 
ado|)t  a  (■oiislitution  for  the  .state,  by  wdiich  a  new 
set  of  congressional  delegates  replaced  those  mem- 
lieis  who  had  refn.sed  to  vote  for  the  declaration, 
and  Mr.  Dickinson  was  among  those  h-ft  out.  When 
the  election  of  Gen.  Koberdcau  to  Dickinson's  iilaee 
as  military  commander  was  confirmed  by  Ibe  Penn- 
sylvania, eonvenlion  Se)iteml>ei-,  1 77fi,  Dickinson 
resented  it  by  resigning  his  commission.  In  Novem- 
ber he  was  chosen  one  of  tbe  delegates  in  congress, 
by  the  colony  of  Delaware,  but  declined  to  .sit,  re- 
tiring to  bis  farm  near  Dover,  in  th.at  stale.  In  the 
summer  of  1777  be  served  as  a  ]irivale  soldier  in  Ihe 
militia  of  Kent  eoiinly,  Del.,  and  w.as  ]ireseiit  and 
took  part  with  his  coin|ian}f  at  tbeb.a.ttle  of  P,raiidy- 
wine  in  September  of  lliat  year.  Ininicdi.alely  afler 
the  battle  he  was  conimissioiied  a  brigadier-general 
of  Dela.w.are  militia.  In  January,  177!),  he  was 
ag.aiii  sent  to  congress  from  Delaware,  and  was  there 
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appointed  cbairman  of  a  committee  to  prepare  an 
address  to  the  states  on  tlie  perilous  condition  of  the 
finances.  His  report  on  this  subject  was  tiic  fifth 
and  last  of  the  memorable  state  papers  issued  by 
congress,  and  prepared  Ijy  Mr.  Dickinson.  He  re- 
signed his  seat  in  the  autumn  of  1779,  and  in  1782 
resumed  his  residence  in  Phila(lul|)hia.  In  Novem- 
ber of  that  year,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
supreme  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
the  following-  .June  was  happily  instrumental  as 
such  in  quelling  without  bloodshed  incipient  riots 
by  discliarged  soldiers,  who  had  been  left  without 
pay  by  the  U.  S.  congress.  In  the  convention 
which  framed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Dicliiuson  was  a  member  of  great  influence. 
His  reputation  as  a  member  of  the  convention 
rests  upon  his  having  secured  for  each  state,  large 
and  small,  equal  representation  in  the  U.  S.  sen- 
ate, and  his  having  led  the  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention to  confine  the  operation  of  the  principle  of 
proportional  representation  to  the  U.  S.  house  of 
representatives.  The  letters  which  he  published 
under  the  name  of  "Fabius"  were  of  great  effect  in 
determining  the  opinion  and  action  of  the  states,  in 
respect  to  the  constitution.  He  retired  from  public 
life  after  its  adoption,  though  he  continued  to  be  an 
interested  observer  of  public  affairs,  and  by  counsel 
and  correspondence  with  leading  men  of  his  country, 
contributed  to  its  welfare.  His  political  affiliations, 
in  the  closing  day  of  his  life,  were  with  the  anti- 
federalists  or  republicans.  Mr.  Dickinson  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Isaac  Norris,  long  time  speaker 
of  the  Pennsylvania  assembly,  July  19,  1770.  She 
died  in  1803.  His  social  and  domestic  life  was  of 
the  happiest,  and  benefactions  to  the  communities  in 
■which  he  dwelt  and  the  state  which  honored  him 
throughout  almost  all  his  life,  were  numerous  and 
munificent.  He  was  a  man  of  fortune  and  his 
wife  was  also  wealthy.  In  Delaware  he  strenuous- 
ly advocated  the  abolition  of  slavery,  although 
he  himself  was  a  slaveholder.  He  was  a  pecuniary 
benefactor  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  at  Prince- 
ton, and  the  principal  and  most  liberal  donor 
(1783)  in  the  establishment  of  Dickinson  College 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.  In  1780,  with  Mrs.  Dickinson,  he 
contributed  freely  to  the  education  of  poor  children 
without  any  distinction  of  religious  profession,  in 
the  city  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  in  the  same  year, 
with  others,  he  founded  in  Philadelphia  what  ulti- 
mately became  ' '  The  Society  for  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons. "  A  free  boardiug-schofil, 
under  the  care  of  the  Friends'  denomination  was  also 
established  at  Westtown,  Pa.,  by  gift  from  Mr.  Dick- 
inson and  his  wife.  The  amplest  and  most  thorough 
life  of  Mr.  Dickinson  was  written  at  the  request  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hi-storical  Society  (Philadelphia, 
1891)  by  C.  J.  Stille.  This  society  purposes  the 
is.sue  of  a  complete  edition  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  writ- 
ings. He  died  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  Feb.  14,  1808. 
FRANKLIN,  Benjamin.(See  Vol.  I.,  p.  328.) 
MIFFLIN,  Thomas,  governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
(1788-99),wasbornin Philadelphia  in  1744.  Hisances- 
tors  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends  and  were 
among  the  earliest  and  mast  respected  settlers  of 
Pennsylvania.  Thomas  was  graduated  from  the 
College  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  for  classical  scholarship,  but  being  designed 
by  hi.s  parents  for  a  mercantile  career,  he  was  placed 
in  the  counting-house  of  William  Coleman.  In  1765 
he  traveled  e.xtensively  in  Europe,  and  on  returning 
engaged  in  business  with  one  of  his  brothers.  His 
acknowledged  ability  and  grace  of  manner  made 
him  very  popular,  and  in  1772,  when  he  was  only 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  lie  was  elected  one  of  the 
two  burgesses  who  represented  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia in  the  general  assembly  of  the  state.  In  1774 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the' delegates  from  the  state 


to  the  first  congress.  On  the  arrival  of  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  a  town- meeting  was  called 
in  Philadeljihia.  before  which  Mr.  Mittlm  delivered 
an  address  in  wliich  he  said:  "  Let  us  not  be  bold  in 
declarations  and  afterward  cold  in  action.  Let  n(.it 
the  patriotic  feelings  (jf  to-d;iy  be  foi'got  to-morrow, 
n(]r  let  it  be  said  of  Philadelphia  that  she  pa.s.sed 
noble  resolutions,  .slept  up(jn  them  and  afterward 
neglected  them."  Volunteer  regimcufs  were  being 
forTued  in  all  directions  for  the  national  defense,  and 
Mittlin  was  appcjinted  major  of  one  (jf  Ihera.  He  at 
once  went  to  Boston  where  he  distinguished  him.self 
by  successfully  opposing  a  detachment  of  the  British 
army  sent  out  to  Letehmore's  Point  to  collect  cattle. 
For  some  time  he  performed  the  arduous  duties  of 
quartermaster-general,  and  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  from  Boston  received  from  congress  a  com- 
mission as  brigadier-general.  Gen.  Mifflin  had  so 
high  a  reputation  for  eloquence  that  he  was  .sent  into 
Pennsylvania  "to  exhort  and  rouse  the  militia  to 
come  forth  in  defense  of  their  country."  Unfortu- 
nately for  his  ambition,  he  acted  as  quartermaster- 
general  during  his  entire  service  and  was  thus  un- 
able to  take  part  in  the  battles 
except  at  Princeton,  in  January, 
1777.  In  the  following  mouth, 
congress  raised  him  to  the  rank 
of  major-general.  He  was  con- 
cerned with  the  ' '  Conway  Cabal  " 
against  Gen.  Washington,  and 
when  that  was  exposed,  he  in  a 
measure  shared  the  fate  of  Gates 
and  Conway,  in  bearing  the  pub- 
lic odium  of  the  scandal.  Gen. 
jNIifflin  was  replaced  by  Gen. 
Greene  in  the  quarterm.a.ster's 
department  in  March,  1778,  and 
in  the  following  October  both  he 
and  Gates  were  discharged  from 
their  positions  on  the  board  of 
war.  He  was,  notwithstauding, 
elected  a  member  of  congress 
in  1783,  and  in  November  of 
that  year  he  was  made  president 
of  the  house.  Curiously  enough,  it  fell  to  him  in 
his  official  capacity,  to  receive  at  Annapolis  the  res- 
ignation of  Gen.  Washington.  In  1785  Gen.  MifHiu 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  speaker  of  that  body,  and  in  1788  he  be- 
came president  of  the  sui)reme  execufive  council  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  con- 
vention on  the  constituti(jn  and  was  the  first  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  an  office  which  he  continued  to 
hold  by  re-elections  for  the  whole  constitutional 
term,  nine  years.  In  1794  the  whiskey  insurrection 
broke  out  iii  western  Pennsylvania,  and  Gov.  MiHIin 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia, 
serving  during  the  campaign  luider  the  orders  of  Gen. 
Henry  Lee,  gcjvernor  of  Virginia.  Western  Pennsyl 
vania,  with  very  little  culture,  produced  wheat,  rye, 
corn,  and  other  grains  in  abundance.  At  that  time  the 
easiest  way  for  fiie  inhabitants  to  obtain  money  to  pur- 
chase necessary  articles  was  by  distilling  their  grain 
and  .sending  the  whiskey  over  the  mountains  or 
down  the  Ohio  to  Kentucky.  When  the  federal 
constitution  was  adopted  it  was  a  difficult  problem 
how  to  provide  ways  and  means  to  support  the  gov- 
ernment. The  duties  on  imported  goods  were  inad- 
e(tuate  to  the  needs  of  the  government,  and  taxes 
were  laid  on  articles  supposed  to  be  the  least  neces- 
sary— distilled  liquors,  and  the  stills  with  which  Ihey 
were  manufiutui  ed,  being  among  them.  The  West- 
ern jieople  felt  that  the  excise  pressed  on  them  more 
heavily  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  Union,  and 
they  were  less  able  to  bear  the  burden.  The  stace 
tax'  had  i-emained  a  dead  letter  for  years,  and  was 
finally  retjealed,  but  on  March  3,  1791,  at  the  sug- 
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iroKtiiin  iif  Alex,  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
coiij;iv,ss  |iasse(l  a  law  wliicli  laid  an  excise  of  four 
]ieiK-e  |ier  liallon  nn  all  ilistillcd  li(Hiors.  It  soon  be- 
came ilillicull  In  find  any  one  In  ai'cept  the  ottice  of 
l[is|iector,  toi-  collectors  were  tarred  and  feathered. 
The  term  ■'Tom  the  Tinker"  came  into  use  at  this 
time  to  desiniiali'  the  opiiosition  to  the  excise  law. 
The  still  of  iL  ccrlain  .John  Nolcroft  was  cut  to  pieces, 
which  was  humorously  called  mending  his  still;  the 
mendiMs  of  course,  nmst  1)0  tinkers,  and  thus  the 
name.  ( )ii  .lune  o,  17114,  the  excise  law  was  amended, 
but  those  who  wished  absolute  repeal  pushed  njat- 
tcrs  to  a  crisis.  In  the  followint;  month  there  was  a 
desperate  altaek  nn  the  marshal  and  inspector,  and 
Maj.  Jlat'farlane,  who  commanded  the  attack,  was 
killed,  which  greatly  increa.sed  the  excitement. 
David  Bradford  ajid  others,  without  authority,  is- 
sued a  circular  letter  to  the  colonels  of  regiments  in 
the  western  counties,  ordering  them  to  assemble 
their  eonunands  ami  march  to  Braddock's  Field,  so 
as  to  reach  there  on  Aug.  l.st.  An  account  of  these 
proceedings  reached  the  slate  and  national  authori- 
ties, and  on  Avig.  Gth  Gov.  ^Mifflin  appointed  Chief 
Justice  !McKeau  and  Gen.  Wm.  Irvine  to  proceed  to 
the  western  I'oiuifry  to  ascertain  the  facts  relating  to 
the  riots,  and  endeavor  to  liring  the  insurgents  to 
a  .sense  of  duty.  The  following  day  President 
Washington  issued  a  proclamation  of  warning,  also 
directing  the  troops  t(.i  lie  held  in  readiness  to  march 
at  a  moment's  nnfii-e.  and  Gov.  ]MitHin  i.ssned  a  sim- 
ilar proclamalinii,  and  a  sccnnd  one,  also  callingthe 
assembly  nl'  ilic  stale  in  sjiecL-ii  si-s.sinn.  The  presi 
dent  a])]ininleil  conuiiissinners  to  'i<i  to  the  western 
counties  and  confer  wilfi  such  iiiilividuals  as  they 
might  ajiprnvc  A  mi-i-iing  took  jilaee  Aug  21th  at 
Paikinson's  Ferry,  and  adjourned  to  meet  on  the 
3sili  al  Kedslnnc  Old  FnrI,  now  Ib'ownsville,  whei'e. 
al'Ici- two  (Lays  si's.sinn,  tlir  ]ii'o|iosilions  of  the  com- 
missinnri's  \\.-ie  tiiiiilly  rccnmiucnded  for  aceeplaiice. 
Ilnwcver,  I  III'  r(']ioi-t  of  tlie  commis.sioners  was  so 
unla\diablc  tl];il  the  president  decided  to  .send  the 
ai-my  over  tin-  mnuniains.  Gov.  Henry  Lee,  of  Vir. 
ginia.  w:c;  jiLared  in  command,  and  CtCU.  MifHin 
eianmaiKJi'il  llio  vnhmlcei-s  Irnm  liis  own  state.  But 
by  this  timo  .a  eliange  liad  taken  place.  jVIeetings 
had  been  held,  and  resolulinns  had  been  pa.s.sed  ex- 
pressing their  sulimissinn  tn  the  law.  In  1799  Gov. 
Mifllin  ^v.as  elecli.'d  in  the  state  assemtilv,  lint  his 
heallh  was  sn  impaired  that  he  died  .1,-ui.  20,  bSIIO. 

McKEAN,  Thomas,  .signer  nf  thcdeclar.atinn  of 
independeiiee,  chii'l  jnsiiee  and  gn\ernor  of  Pennsvl- 
vania  (1799-1.^0.^),  was  imrn  in  Xew 
Lnndiin  Inwn^liiii,  Chester  Co., 
Pa., March  19, 17:jl,-of  Irish  parent- 
aiic.  Hi-  went  to  school  at  New 
Caslle,  Del.,  where  he  made  his 
liniiie'  fur  iiiany  years,  and  was 
regisiei'  nf  ]irnliale  before  he  came 
of  age,  Iniig  a  fiaislce  of  the  loan 
ofhce,  a  judgi'  of  common  pleas 
and  nf  the  niphans'  court  in  1765, 
and  enllecinr  nf  the  port  in  1771, 
Admilted  In  the  liar  in  1755,  and 
topraclicein  the  Pennsylvania  su- 
picme  ennrt  two  years  later,  he 
became  deputy  attorney-general  of 
Sussex  eouniy,  Del.,  in  1756,  clerk 
of  the  as.sembly  in  1757, and  a menr- 
ber  of  if  in  1763.  The  latter  post 
lie  held  by  re-eleclion  till  1779, 
and  w.'is  speakei-  in  1773.  His  first 
a|ipearanee  nn  a  larger  and  more 
|U-nminenl  slage  was  at  I  he  sl,ain]i  act  congress  of 
Oelnlier.  17(i5.  at  New  Vnik;  here,  wilh  T^Lynch 
of  .Soulh  Carolin.a,  and  .1.  Olis,  of  Massiichusetfs,  he 
drew  u]i  the  addiess  in  ihe  house  nf  commons,  and 
boldly  denounced    the  chairman,   T.   Piiiggles,  who 


had  refused  to  sign  it.  After  this  he  ordered  the 
otficers  nf  his  cnurt  to  use  unstamped  paper. 
Though  a  resident  of  Philadelphia  from  1773, 
he  j-epiesented  Delaware  in  congress  for  the  tirst 
nine  years  of  its  existence,  1774-83,  being  the  only 
member  who  kept  his  seat  tliroughout  this  ]ier- 
iod.  Here  he  was  active  on  committees,  as  also 
for  the  state  and  the  city.  He  did  good  work 
in  promoting  the  declaration,  and  after  signing  it 
rendered  military  service  in  leading  a  force,  of  which 
he  was  colonel,  to  Gen.  Wasliingt<,)n  at  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J.,  and  taking  part  in  .several  skirmishes.  lie- 
turning,  he  framed  a  constitution  for  Delaware  in  a 
single  night,  and  under  it  became  picsidcnt  of  the 
state  in  1777.  In  .luly  of  the  same  year  he  was 
made  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania,  a  post  which  he 
retained  until  1799.  The  political  boundaries  of  the 
two  states  were  not  then  so  closely  drawn  as  to  ]ire- 
vent  the  .same  man  from  holding  offices  in  botli,  and 
of  this  pluralism  he  was  the  chief  examiilc.  His 
eminence  made  him  a  special  object  of  British  per- 
secution and  pursuit;  his  family  moved'  five  times 
within  a  few  months,  and  were  driven  fiom  the 
Susquehanna  by  fear  of  Indians.  In  1779  he  with- 
drew from  the  Delaware  legislature,  and  was  asked 
to  name  representatives  for  New  Castle  county.  In 
1781  he  was  president  of  congress.  After  the  war 
he  was  enabled  to  confine  him.self  mainly  to  his 
duties  as  chief  justice.  He  was  a  luember  of  the 
Philadelphia  conventions  which  ratified  the  U.  S. 
constitution  in  1788,  and  framed  that  of  the  stale  in 
1790.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Princeton  in  1781,  from  D.artmouth  in  1782.  and 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1785.  As 
governor  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  an  active  pai'tisan 
on  the  anti-federal  side.  Hisonly  title  tn  authorship 
comes  from  "  C'(-immenlai'ies  on  the  Constitution" 
(1790),  wliidi  he  jirodueed  in  connection  with  James 
Wilson,  He  declined  In  be  a  candidate  for  the  vice- 
presidency,  and  withdrew  from  public  life  at  the 
close  of  liis  last  term.  He  died  in  Philadelphia 
June  24.  1817. 

SNYDER,  Simon,  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
(1808-17),  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  5,  1759. 
His  father,  an  immigrant  who 
came  to  America  in  1758,  died  in 
1774,  and  the  son,  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources,  became  a  tanner's 
apprentice  at  York,  Pa.  His  life 
at  this  time  was  a  hard  and  labo- 
rious one.  but  he  .sedulously  de- 
vfited  his  leisure  hours  to  self-im- 
pi-ovcment,  and  finidly  became  not 
only  a  skilled  workman,  but  a 
man  of  wide  and  exact  information. 
In  1784,  with  the  money  he  had 
saved,  he  .settled  in  Selin's  Grove, 
and  became  a  stonf<eei)cr  and  mill 
owner.  His  business  ventures  were 
successful,  and  he  became  a  man  of 
considerable  means  and  of  great  in- 
fluence in  local  affairs.  He  served 
as  justice  of  the  peace  of  his  town 
for  twelve  years,  and  in  1790  was 
chosen  a  member  nf  the  .stale  con- 
stitutional convention,  in  which  liody  his  wise  con- 
servatism and  sterling  conunon  sense  were  of  much 
value.  He  .seemed  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  partisan 
zeal  or  a  desire  for  pei'sonal  aggrandizement,  his  sole 
aim  being  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  commonwealth.  He  was  opposed  to  unneces- 
sary legislation,  and  sought  to  re<hice  tlie  interfer- 
ence of  law-nuiking  amrexecutive  power  with  the 
concerns  of  the  people  to  a  minimum,  and  to  dis- 
courage litigation  except  in  extreme  cases.  In 
1797  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and 
sat  in  that  body  by  re-election  until  i808.     During 
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the  last  six  years  of  his  period  of  service  he  filled  tlie 
speakers  chair.  While  a  member  of  tlie  legishuare  be 
secured  the  enactment  of  many  importaut  measures, 
among  them  ' '  the  hundred  dollar  act, "  whicb  provid- 
ed for  the  settlement  by  arbitrators  of  all  disoutes  in- 
volving sums  of  less  tliau  ijlOO,  and  which  proved 
most  benetlcial  to  needy  litigants.  His  course  in  the 
legislature  greatly  enhanced  his  repulation  and  popu- 
larity, and  in  ISOM  be  was  willKait  scrioiis  opposition 
n(jminatcd  and  elected  governor  of  the  .state.  He  en- 
tered upon  bis  term  of  .service  Dec.  20,  1808,  was  re- 
elected in  1811  and  1S14,  and  served  until  Dec.  Ki, 
1817.  During  bis  administration  occurred  the  war  of 
1812,  and  be  gave  active  and  energetic  .support  to  tbe 
national  aulboiitics.  Upon  leaving  tlie  governor's 
chair  be  was  induced  to  accept  an  election  to  tbe 
state  senate,  and  served  in  that  body  until  his  death. 
He  was  tbelirst  man  of  German  ancestry  to  be  elected 
governor  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a'man  of  deep 
piety,  tiiin  character,  and  solid  wortb.  His  career, 
if  not  brilliant,  was  a  u.seful  and  lionoiable  one.  He 
died  in  Selin's  Grove,  Pa.,  Xov.  9,  18111. 

riNDLAY,  William,  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  (1817-20),  was  born  at  JIercer.sburg,  Pa.,  of 
Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  June  20,  1708.  He^was  tbe 
second  of  a  family  of  six  sous  of  Sanuiel  and  Jane 
Findlay.  He  obtained  a  good  English  educatiou, 
and  Intended  to  complete  a  college  course,  but  was 
denied  this  pnivilege  by  the  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment of  bis  father,  wlio  met  with  a  severe  loss  in  the 
destruction  of  his  store  and  dwelling-house  by  Are. 
In  1791  William  married  Nancy  Irwin,  and  tben  en- 
gageii  in  farming.  A  few 
years  later  be  was  appointed 
iirigade  inspector  of  tbe 
Fraukliu  county  militia,  and 
in  1797  was  elected  to  tbe 
lower  house  of  the  state  legis- 
lature. He  served  in  that 
body  as  one  of  tbe  leading 
members  until  1807,  when  he 
was  elected  state  treasurer. 
For  ten  years  he  filled  tbe  lat- 
ter position,  during  which 
time  he  acquired  a  strong  in- 
fluence in  the  counsels  of  tho 
republican  or  anti-federalist 
party  of  tbe  state,  and  in  1817 
was  chosen  governor  over 
Gen.  Joseph  Hicster.  In  his 
first  message  he  advocated 
an  extensive  system  of  pub- 
lic internal  improvements,  and  eventually  se- 
cured legislation  carrying  such  measures  into 
execution.  During  bis  term  the  great  anthracite 
coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  began  to  be  developed 
on  a  large  scale,  and  the  transportation  of  coal  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  extension  of  canals  into 
the  coal  regions.  The  construction  of  tbe  present 
state  capitoi  at  Harrisburg  was  begun  while  he  was 
governor,  aud  tbe  southwest  corner-stone  was  laid 
by  his  own  hand  with  imposing  ceremonies.  May  31, 
1819.  During  bis  entire  administration  tbe  legislat 
ure  .sat  in  the  old  court-bouse  of  Dauphin  county, 
and  there  was  no  executive  mansion  provided  by  the 
state.  Under  the  constitution  of  1790  the  governor 
was  empowered  to  appoint  almost  every  state  and 
county  officer.  This  involved  a  great  amoimt  of 
labor  and  responsibility,  and  frequently  wa.s  tbe 
cause  of  making  opponents  within  his  own  party, 
Many  skillful  politicians  were  thus  alienated  from 
the  support  of  Gov.  Findlay,  who  had  really  been  a 
faithful  and  .successful  executive  officer.  He  was 
renominated  in  1820,  but  was  defeated  by  Gen. 
Joseph  Hiester,  the  candidate  of  a  disaffected 
branch  of  tbe  republican  party,  and  who  received 
the  support  of  the  federalists.     While  quietly  spend- 


ing the  winter  of  1821-22  with  a  relative  in  liis  native 
county,  he  was  unexpectedly  notified  of  bis  election 
to  tbe  U.  S.  senate  for  tbe  term  of  six  years.  He 
served  in  that  body  with  distinction,  and  at  tbe  end 
of  his  term  President  Jackson,  in  1828,  apjjointed 
him  trea.surer  of  the  U.  S.  mint  at  Philadelphia, 
which  |)ositi(ai  be  lield  until  1841,  when  he  resigned. 
His  wife  liaviug  died  in  1824,  at  Pittsburg,  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  bis  life  in  retirement  with  the  fam- 
ily of  his  son-in-law.  Gov.  Sbunk,  at  whose  residence 
be  died,  in  Harrisl.iurg,  Nov.  12,  1840. 

HIESTER,  Joseph,  governor  (jf  Pennsj'lvania 
(1820-23),  was  bom  in  Bern  township,  Berks 
ciMuUy,  Pa.,  Nov.  18,  1752.  He  was  the  son  of 
John  Hiester  wbo,  with  his  brother. I oseph,  emigrated 
from  Germany  in  1737  and  settled  in  Goshenboppen, 
Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  wbere  they  purchased  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  from  the  proprietaiy  government. 
The  future  governor  obtained  bis  education  in  the 
comnnai  schools  during  tbe  intervals  of  farm  labor 
for  a  few  moiuhs  of  each  year.  He  was  married  in 
1771,  to  Elizabetb,  daughter  of 
Adam  Whitman,  of  Picading,  with 
whom  he  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits.  In  politics  he  was  a 
whig  and  opposed  to  tbe  policy  of 
tbe  proprietaiy  governmeiU  of 
Peimsylyania.  Asa  representative 
of  tliat  patty,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  state  conference  which  met 
in  Pbiladelpbia  in  June.  1770.  and 
wbicb  assumed  tbe  government  of 
the  province  by  calling  a  conven- 
tion to  frame  a  state  constitution. 
Immediately  upon  bis  return  to 
Heading,  he  raised  and  at  his  own 
expen.se  ecpiipped  a  company  of 
cigbty  men,  received  his  commis- 
.siou  as  its  captain,  and  commanded 
it  in  tbe  battle  of  Lcjng  Island, 
where  be  lost  a  number  of  his 
men,  was  himself  captured  by  tbe  enemy,  and 
with  many  other  American  officers  confined  in  the 
notorious  prison-ship  Jersej'.  After  seveial  months' 
imprisonment  be  w,as  exchanged  and  retiuned  to 
Reading.  Having  recovered  his  healtb,  wbicb  was 
impaired  bj'  the  inhuman  treatment  he  received 
while  a  prisoner,  he  joined  tbe  army  as  a  colonel, 
and  while  leading  his  command  in  tbe  battle  of 
Germautown,  was  wounded  in  the  head,  but  re- 
mained in  the  service  until  the  end  of  tbe  war..  Col. 
Hiester  was  a  member  of  the  state  convention  in 
1787  which  ratified  the  constitution  of  tbe  United 
States,  and  was  also  a  delegate  to  tbe  convention 
which  framed  the  state  constitution  of  1790.  He 
served  five  years  in  tbe  bou.se  and  foiu'  in  tbe  senate 
of  Penn.syl vania,  wheie  he  distinguisbed  hinrself  by 
the  advocacy  of  practical  legislation.  In  1799  be 
sticceeded  his  relative,  Daniel  Hiester,  as  a  repre- 
sentative in  congress  from  Berks  county,  was  six 
limes  re-elected,  serving,  in  all,  fourteen  years  in  tbe 
bou.se  of  representatives.  In  1807  he  was  ajjpoiuted 
one  of  the  two  major-generals  of  the  state  militia. 
In  1830  he  resigned  t^:)  accept  the  nomination  of 
governor  of  Peinisylvania,  to  whicb  office  he  was 
elected  over  his  competitor.  Gov.  Findlay,  by  tbe 
combined  support  of  Independent  democrats  and 
federalists.  His  administration  was  noted  for  great 
activity  in  promoting  and  pushing  forward  the  pub- 
lic internal  improvements  of  the  state.  Many  canals 
and  turnpike  companies  were  chartered,  and  lines 
constructed  in  nearly  every  section  of  tbe  common- 
wealth. The  topic  of  aborbing  interest  was  the 
completion  of  a  great  highway  \o  the  west  acro.ss 
the  Alleghany  mountaii^s  to  Pittsburg,  through 
the  centre  of  the  state.  In  1822  tbe  legislature  met 
for  tbe  first  time  in  the  present  Capitol  building  at 
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Harrislmrir.  At  tlie  end  (if  his  term,  Gov.  Hiester, 
lifter  iK'iiit;  in  public  service  nearly  fifty  years,  re- 
tired til  his  Inline  in  Reading,  Pa.,  where  he  died  on 
June  10,  is:-!','. 

SHTJLZE,  John  Andrew,  s^overnor  of  Penn- 
sylvania (lKa8-39),  was  linrn  July  lit,  1775,  in 
Tulliehiiekeii,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  of  German  parentage. 
His  fallier  was  a  IjUllieran  clergyman  who  carefully 
in.striieted  liini  in  the  rudiuicnts  of  German  and 
Eiuilish.  He  then  studied  at  academies  in  York 
Pa.  After  completing  a  classical 
course  in  New  York  he  studied 
llicdlogy  in  that  city  under  his  un- 
cle, lii'v.  Dr.  Kunze,  was  ordained 
a  Lutheran  minister  in  1796,  and  for 
si.\  years  was  piaster  of  several 
ehurelics  in  the  rural  districts  of 
his  native  county.  Owing  to  a 
rheumatic  affection  he  retired  from 
the  ministry  and  became  a  merchant 
in  3[ycrstown,  Pa,,  wliere  he  pros- 
pered' in  Imsiness.  In  1806-9  he 
was  an  active  and  efficient  member 
of  llie  state  legislature.  In  1813  he 
declined  the  position  of  surveyor- 
giaicral  of  Pennsylvania,  but  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  prothonotary  of 
Lebanon  county.  In  1821  he  was 
clioseu  to  the  assenrbly,  and  the  fol- 
liining  year  \i<  tlie  siale  senate  by 
the  re|iulilican  or  democratic  party. 
In  183;-'  he  was  elected  governor 
if  0,"i,0(IO  votes.  He  was  nominated 
iricrniin  18'36,  when  he  received  73,000 
his  (ippdiient  only  1,000,  a  result  imparal- 
liistiirj'  iif  any  state.     He  increased   his 

I'li'cling  g 1  men  for  public  otliee. 

Hi'  III!'  a]iii'iiiili\i'  power  with  i)rudenee  and 
dunieni,  'Plii^  iiali'onage  graiUed  the  gov- 
ernor under  the  eunsliiulion  iif  1790  had  grown  to 
enonuous  iiriiporliuiis  rcsidting  from  legislatiiin  on  in- 
ternal inipi'oveniiaUs.  Duiiughis administration  the 
great  I'l'niisylvaiiia,  eimal  was  prosecuted  with  vigor, 
the  Uiiiiin  canal  and  llu-i  Schuylkill  navigation  canal 
complcli'd.  (Jov.  bhulze  hesilatcd  smnewliat  at 
this  ''stupendous  ]ilan  ot  intei-nal  imiiro\-einents " 
and  opposed  a  loan  of  .'f;  1,000, 000,  voted  by  the 
legislature  for  lli,'d  purpose.  But  he  was  obliged  !(• 
yield  to  (he  "will  of  the  jieople,"  and  before  the 
clo.se  of  his  sec 1  term,  .-SIMNKMIOO  had  been  bor- 
rowed liy  the  slab.'  for  that  ]:iurpo.se,  Tlie  main 
line  of  the  imblic  works  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
burg, compleled  in  1831,  was  composed  of  126 
mill's  of  I'aib'oad,  the  eastern  section,  and  about  293 
miles  of  caii;il,  the  western  section.  Several  branch 
canals  were  also  |iut  under  contract,  and  the  entire 
expend  it  ui'i's  foi'ini|irovemcnls  amounted  to  s3o,000,- 
OOO,  The  inli'in;d  iiiiprm'cments  of  the  state  were 
manaLii'd  hy  a  boaid  of  Ihree  canal  commi.ssioners. 
In  1S37  a  I'ailioad  nine  nu'les  in  length  was  con- 
sfrneli'd  IVoiii  Maueh  Chunk  to  (lie  coal  mines. 
Gov  Shulze,  hax-im;-  acipui'ed  a,  liberal  education 
eir.  ;;i  all  his  messaijes  urged  upon  the  lei^is- 
r  .'Old  Ihi'  iieopli'  ihe  necessily  of  establi.shing  a 
Ml  of  pulilie  schools  Ihrougiiont  the  state  for 
aieful  Iraininu' of  ehildreii  of  .'ill  classes.  "\Vlien 
;  sceoiid  lerui  ended  he  engaged  in  agricultural 
In  1M40  he  was  a  member  of  the  electoral 
He  died  in  Lancasler,  Pa.,  Nov.  18,  18.52. 
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himself  a  successful  teacher.     He  then  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  John  Uoss  at  E.istou,  Pa.     Soon  after 
his  admission   to   the   bar.    President   Jefferson   ap- 
pointed him  postujaster  of  Easton,  and  a  year  later 
he  was  commissioned  clerk  of  the  orphans'  court  of 
Northampton  county,  which  po.sitiou  he  held  until 
1809.     He  served  in  the  state  house  of  represent- 
atives in  1814,  followed  his  profession  the  next  ten 
years,  won  disiinetion  as  a  lawyer,  and  -was  elected 
to  congress  without  opposition,  taking  his  seat  Dec. 
9,    1823,    serving   eonlimuiusly   the   succeeding   .six 
years.       In     congress    he    was   a 
strong  advocate   of  protection  to 
American  industries.     In  1839  he 
was  elected  governor  of  Penu.syl- 
vania    over    Joseph    Ritner,    the 
candidate     of     the     anti-^Iasons. 
When  he   assumed  the  duties  of 
his  office  he  found  the  state  bur- 
dened with  a  liein'v  debt,  and  the 
revenue    insufficient    to    jiay   the 
interest  on  it.     This  condilion  of 
affairs  ■n'as  brought  about  by  Ihe 
enormous    exiicndilures   incurred 
in   suppoi't    of    inlerual    improve- 
ments.    Gov.    Wolf,    in  order  to 
maintain  the  credit  of   the  state, 
induced   the   legisL-iture  to  vigor- 
ously press  forward  to  completion 
the   eonslriielion  of  all  cuials  and 
other  projects  fostered  by  theslate 
and  to  impose  new  ta.xes  for  the  liipndaliou  of  debts 
that  hail  already  been  incuri'ed.     In  ;i  few  years  these 
wise   measures  caused  a  ra.|iid  development   of  the 
internal  resources  of  the  state,  improved  the  condi- 
lion of  business  in  general,  and  placed  the  credit  of 
the  stale  on  a  firmer  basis.     The  crowning  act  of 
his  gubernatoria,l  career  was  the  strength  and  force 
with  which  he  urged  in  his  messages  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  public-school  system  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  which    he   finally   sectired   in    1834.      He 
was  a  candidate   for  a,  third   term  but  was  defeat- 
ed by  his  former  com|ielilor,    Joseph    Kitner,   the 
candidate  of  the  aiili-]\Iasons,  owing  In  a  defection 
of  a  part  of  the  deinocrals  who  voted  for  Henry  A, 
jMuhlenburg,  a  Ihii-il  eiuidid.'Ue,       In  1836  President 
Jackson   m.'ide   him   first  couiplroller  of  the   IT,  S. 
treasm-y,  which   office  he  filled  two  years  and  then 
was  appointed  by  President  Van  Bui'en   collector  of 
the  port  of  Philadeliihia,  which  otfice  he  held  until 
his  death  in  that  city  jNfarch  17,    l.'-i40,     Thaddeus 
Stevens  said:     "Gov.   Wolf  deserved  the  undying 

gratilude  of  all  Ihe  | ]ile  of  Penn.sylvania  for  the 

steady,  untiring  y.r-.d  he  manib'sled  in  favor  of  pub- 
lic schools."  H(^  was  recognized  as  the  "  father  of 
the  pnlilie-school  .syslein  of  Peiui.sylvania  "  by  the 
erection  of  a  menmrial  gateway  at  Easton,  June  39, 
1888. 

RITNER,  Joseph,  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
from  Dec.  l."i,  1S35,  to  Jan,  15,  1.S39,  was  iiorn  in 
Berks  county.  Pa,,  l^Iarch  35,  17S0.  His  father 
came  from  Alsace  on  the  Bhine.  Th<'  son  s]ient  his 
early  years  on  his  father's  birni,  and  .-dl  Ihe  advan- 
tages afforded  him  of  obtaining  an  educalion  by  the 
assi.slance  of  others  was  dtn'ing  six  months  s])ent  in 
a  primary  school  when  he  was  but  six  years  old.  At 
sixteen  he  engaged  to  work  on  a  farm  near  New- 
ville,  C!nmberland  Co.  Being  endowed  with  a  re- 
markable memory,  anri  having  aeijuircd  a  tasle  for 
reading,  he  cmjiloyed  all  his  leisure  in  ililigent 
study  of  Ihe  best  books  within  his  reach.  In  IHOO 
he  married  Sarah  Aller,  mid  in  1H03  they  removed  to 
Washington  county  and  settled  on  ;i  farm  owned  by 
heruncle,  David  Aller,  who  ))ossessi'd  a  \\  ell-.sclected 
librarv  of  Gei'man  and  English  )udilicalions.  These 
books  were  a  great  source  of  interest  and  value  to 
Ihefului'e  go\'ei'nor,  who  imin'oved  every  opportu 
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iiity  of  obtaining  information  from  tliem  to  make  up 
for  the  lacli  of  advantages  of  mental  culture  in  his 
youth.     Following  the  occupation   of  a  farmer,  he 
prospered  in  it,  his  influence  in  the  community  in- 
creased, and  from  1830  to  1830  he  represented  his 
county  in  the  legislature,  where  he  soon  ruse  to  lead- 
ership, and   was  twice  elected 
speaker  of  the  hiaise.     About 
this  time  a  strong   opposilion 
to  secret  societies  developed  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  1839  !Mr. 
Ritner  became  the   candidate 
of  the  anti-JIasons  for  govern- 
or, but  was  then  (lefeated.     lie 
was  again  unsuccessful  in  18o3, 
but  -ivas  elected  in  18;-j.')  by  llie 
anti-JIasons.     Like  his  prede- 
cessor. Gov.    "Wolf,    he  was  a 
.strong  advocate  of  public  edu- 
cation, and  used  every  effort  in 
his  power   to  put  into   opera- 
tion the  free-school  system  all 
over  tlie  slate,  which   had    al- 
ready been  inaugurated  in  va- 
rious sections.     During  the  re- 
mainder of  his  long  life  he  man- 
ifested the  greatest  interest  in 
its  success,  and   at  the  age  of 
eighty -three  served    as    one   of  the    inspectors  of 
the  first  state  normal  school  established  at  Erie  in 
1861.      Under  his  administration  as  governor,  the 
state  appropriation  f(ir  school  purposes  was  increased 
from  $7rj,000  to  $400,000  ann\ially;  the  number  of 
free  schools  in  the  state  increased  from  763  in  1835 
to  5,300  in  1839,  and  twenty  academies  and  seven 
female  seminaries  receiving  state  support  were  estab- 
lished.     Thomas  H.    Burroughs,   secretary  of  the 
commonwealth,  became  the  first  state  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  1864.     Upon  national  affairs  Gov. 
Ritner  was  bold  and  outspoken;  although  a  pro- 
nounced democrat  of  the  Jacksim  school,  in  his  first 
messao-e  he  denounced  slavervin  unmeasured  terms, 
which'in  1833  brought  forth  a  patriotic  poem  from 
the  pen  of  Whittier.     The  constitution  was  amended 
in  1838,  and  ratified  at  a  general  election  throughout 
the  state  in  October  of  the  same  year.     Under  the 
revised  constitution   the  governor's  patronage  was 
almost  eutirelv  taken  away,   and  state  and  county 
ottices  were  made  elective;  the  time  for  the  maugu- 
ration  of  the  governor  was  changed  from  December 
to    January;  "the    senatorial  term  was  made  three 
and  that  of  representatives  two  years;  all  life  offices 
-were  abolished,  judges  of  the  supreme  court  com- 
missioned for  fifteen  years,  and  the  riglit  of  suffrage 
extended  to  all  wdiite  freemen  twenty-one  years  old. 
In  the  October  election  David  R.  Porter  was  chosen 
governor  over  Gov.  Ritner,  the  anti-Masonic  party 
having  been  reduced  in  numbers.     The  senate  had  an 
anti-Masonic  majority,  and  the  control  of  the  house 
was  in  dispute,  both  parties  having  elected  a  speaker. 
It  was  then   a   question   wdiich  of  the  two  houses 
would  be  recognized  by  Gov.  PJtner  and  the  senate. 
Both  branches  of  the  legislature  were  disturbed  by 
the  disgraceful  and  menacing  conduct  of  a  number 
of  men  from  Pliiladelphia  and  elsewhere  who  had 
collected  in  the  lobby.     Both  houses  adjourned  and 
the  lawless  crowd  took  possession  of  the  halls  of  leg- 
islation.    Gov.   Ritner  at  this  juncture    called   out 
the  state  militia,  which,  under   Generals   Patterson 
and   Alexander,   collected  at  Harrisburg.     He  also 
ask(>d  for  assistance  from  the  national  government, 
which  refused  to  send  troops,  though  the  storekeeper 
at  Fi-ankford  without  authority  turned  over  to  the 
state  a  large  supply  of  balls  and  buckshot  cartridges. 
After   several    days  of   great   e.vcitement,  the   two 
houses  were  permitted  to'meet,  and,  upon  the  senate 
recognizing  William  Hopkins,  the  democratic  speak- 


er, order  was  restored.  This  event  is  known  in 
the  annals  of  Penn.sylvania  as  the  "  Buckshot  War." 
Soon  thereafter  Gov.  Porter  was  inaugurated.  In 
1840  Gov.  Ritner  served  for  a  short  time,  by  ap- 
pointment under  President  Taylor,  as  a  director  of 
tlie  U.  k>.  mint  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  liiri5  was  a 
delegate  to  the  first  republican  convention  which 
iiDiniiialed  .lolin  C.  Fremont  for  president.  He  lived 
to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-nine  years,  and  died 
at  his  iK.me  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Oct.  16,"  1869. 

PORTER,  David  Rittenhouse,   governor  of 
Penn.sylvania  (1839-45)   under  tlie   constitution  of 
1838,  was  born  near  Korristown,  Pa.,  Oct.  31,  1788. 
His   father,    Andrew   Porter,   commanded   the  4th 
Pennsylvania   artillery   regiment    in    the  battles  of 
Trenton,  Princeton,  Brandywiue  and   Goniantow^n; 
served  on  Sullivan's  expedition  against  the  Indians 
in  1779;  was  eommis.sionerto  run  the  boundary  lines 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1784-87,  surveyor-general  of  the 
state,    major-general   of  the   state   militia,   and  de- 
clined the  position   of  secretary  of 
war  under  President  Madison  in  18]  3. 
The  early  years  of  Gov.  Porter  were 
spent  at  home,  and  he  was  educated 
at  the  Norristown  academy.     When 
his   father  became  surveyor-general 
he  obtained  a  clerkship  under  him 
at    Harrisburg.       He    studied    law 
there,   but    abandoiied  it,   owing  to 
impaired   health,    and    removed   to 
Huntingdon   county,  wdicre  he  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  iron; 
also  became    interested  in  agricul- 
ture, and  introduced  a  fine  stock  of 
cattle  and  horses  into  the  section  of 
the   state   where    he    resided.      He 
made  a  diligent  study  of  the  iron  in- 
dustry and  the  rich  "deposits  of  ores 
in  various  parts  of   the  state,  and 
continued  his  interest  in  that  business  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.     He  served  two  years  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature,  and  in  1836  was  elect- 
ed to  the  state  senate.     While  in  that  body  his  best 
efforts  were  directed  to  the  public  imiirovemcnts  of 
the  commonwealtli.     Having  made  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  plans  proposed  by  DeWitt  Clinton  for 
the  internal  improvements  of  New  York  state,  Mr. 
Porter  used  his  best  efforts  by  voice  and  pen  for  the 
adoption  of  .similar  jilans  for  the  development  of  the 
vast  resources  of  Pennsylvania..     Much  of  the  legis- 
lation of  this  period  bore  the  impress  of  his  views. 
In  October,  1838,  he  was  elected  governor  by  the 
democratic   party,    and   was   re-elected  three  years 
later  by  a  majority  four  times  greater  than  the  first 
time.     Under  the  new  constitution  he  was  inaugu- 
rated in  January  instead  of  December— the  month 
in  which  his  predecessors  assumed  the  duties  of  of- 
fice under  the  constitution  of  1790.     During  Gov. 
Porter's  first  term  tlie  subject  of  completing  the  pub- 
lic works — including  the  main  lines  of  canals  and 
railroads  extending  east  and  west  across  the  state — 
overshadowed  all  other  interests.     In  his  first  mes- 
sage he   advocated  the  removal  of  obstructions  to 
navigation   in  tlie  Alleghany  and  Ohio  rivers,  and 
the   constr\iction  of   a  continucais   line   of   railroad 
from  Pittsburg  through  the  capitals  of  Ohio   Indi- 
ana and  Illinois.     His  earnest  efforts  to  .sustain  the 
credit  of  the  .state  and  to  secure  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  whole  country,  and  were  watched  in  England, 
where  many  of  the  securities  were  held.     One  of  his 
last  acts  as  "governor  was  the  suppression  of  the  riots 
which  occurred  in  Philadelphia  in  1844.     When  his 
term  expired  he  returned  to  the  iron  business,  erect- 
ed  a   large   anthracite  furnace   at  Harrisburg  and 
managed'it  himself.     He  \\as  an  intimate  personal 
friend  of  Gen.  Sam.  Houston  of  Texas,  with  whom 
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he  spent  several  months  in  organizing  a  company  for 
the  Cdustniction  of  a  railroad  througli  Texas  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  This  project  was  abandoned  at  the 
opening  of  tlie  civil  war,  and  he  returned  to  his 
home  in  Harrisburg  and  contiibuted  his  influence  to 
sustain  the  governnieut  in  the  conflict  which  had 
just  begun.  "  Gov.  Porter  was  married  in  183C  to 
Josephine,  daughter  of  William  McDermott.  His  son. 
Gen.  Horace  Porter,  won  distinction  in  the  war  for 
the  Union,  and  in  1864  became  aide-de-camp  on  the 
stafi"  of  Gen.  Grant.  He  accompanied  him  through 
the  Wilderness  campaign,  the  siege  of  Richmond 
and  Petersburg,  and  was  present  at  Appomattox. 
Gov.  Porter  died  at  Harrisbui-g,  Aug.  6,  186T. 

SHUNK,  Francis  Rawn,  governor  of  Pennsjd- 
vania  (1845-48),  was  born  atT  the  Trappe,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  7,  1788.  His  ancestors  on 
the  paternal  and  maternal  side  came  with  the  earliest 
German  settlers  to  Pennsylvania  from  the  Palatinate 
in  1715.  His  parents  were  pnor,  and  could  give  him 
only  limited  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring an  edvication.  It  was 
mainly  by  diligent  private  study, 
during  his  hours  of  leisure  from 
worli  on  a  neighboilng  farm, 
that  young  Shunk  pji-epai-ed  him- 
self to  teach  a  country  school  at 
tlie  age  of  fifteen  years.  He  fol- 
liiwed  that  occupation  in  %\'iuter 
montlis  for  several  years,  tiutil 
1812,  when  he  secured  an  appoint- 
ment as  clerk  in  the  ofiice  of  the 
surveyor-general  at  Harrisliurg. 
In  1814  he  marched  as  a  pi-ivate 
soldier  to  the  defense  of  Balti- 
more, and  in  September,  1816,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  filled 
the  position  of  clerk  of  the  hou.se 
of  rcpi'esentatives  from  1822  to 
1829,  and  in  1839  Gov.  Porter 
appointed  him  secretary  of  the 
commonwealth.  In  1842  he  removed  to  Pitts- 
burg and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  there. 
In  l844  he  was  elected  governor  of  Penn.sylvania  by 
the  democratic  party.  During  his  administration 
very  little  legislation  was  enacted,  as  the  attention 
of  the  peoi)le  was  drawn  to  the  war  with  Mexico,  for 
the  prosecution  of  whicli  Pennsylvania  sent  several 
regiments.  Gov.  Shunk  was  a  very  popular  execu- 
tive ofticer,  and  was  re-elected  in  1847;  but,  on  ac- 
count of  failing  health,  he  resigned  July  9,  1848. 
He  had  a  passionate  love  for  the  German  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  was  a  diligent  student  of 
abstract  philosophy.  He  was  an  earnest  supporter 
of  the  public-school  .system,  and  was  noted  as  a  man 
of  higli  character  and  noble  aims.  His  son,  William 
F.  Sliunk,  published  a  "  Practical  Treatise  on  Rail- 
way Curves"  in  1854;  and  his  grandson,  Francis  R. 
Shimk,  was  graduated  at  the  head  of  the  class  of 
1887  from  West  Point.  Mr.  Shunk  died  at  Harris- 
hm-'i  Julv  30,  1848. 

JOHNSTON,  "William  Freame,  governor  of 
Pennsylvania  (1848-52),  was  born  at  Greensljurg, 
Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  29,  1808.  His  paternal 
ancestors  came  from  Scotland  where  they  possessed 
the  estates  of  Bracken.side.  Alexander  Johnston,  his 
grandfather,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Fontenoy, 
Ajir.  30,  1845,  as  a  captain  in  the  British  .service. 
The  family  migrated  to  Ireland  and  from  thence  his 
father  came  to  America  in  1790,  and  .settled  in 
western  Pennsylvania.  His  maternal  grandfallier, 
William  Freame,  came  to  this  country  witli  Gen. 
Wolf,  was  engaged  inthe  attack  on  Quebec  and  afler- 
ward  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  His  paients,  Alex- 
ander and  Elizabeth  (Freame)  Johnston,  had  eight 
.sons,  eacli  one  of  whom  was  more  than  six  liTf  i;dl 
and  weighed  over  200  pounds.     The  eldest  two  were 
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graduated  from  We.st  Point,. and  the  youngest,  while 
leading  his  company,  was  killed  in  the  storming  of 
Chapultepec  in  the  Mexican  war.  John,  one  of  the 
sons,  commanded  the  93d  Pennsylvania  Regiment  in 
the  civil  war.  The  fatlier  died  in  1872,  at  the  age  of 
100  years.  He  was  the  oldest  Freemason  in  the 
United  States,  having  been  initi- 
ated seventy-seven  years  before, 
in  Ireland.  The  boyhood  of  Gov. 
Johnston  was  spent  in  his  native 
town,  in  whose  schools  he  obtained 
his  education,  then  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829, 
and  removed  to  Armstrong  county 
where  he  soon  became  district  at- 
torney. He  served  six  years  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  state  legislature. 
The  state  debt  at  this  time  was  over 
$40,000,000  and  the  interest  on  it 
remained  unpaid.  The  sale  of  all 
bank  and  bridge  stocks  owned  by 
the  state  and  the  revival  of  the 
state  tax  failed  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency caused  by  the  general  busi- 
ness depre«.siou  all  over  the  coun- 
try. At  this  crisis  in  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Johnston,  as  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  originated  a  bill  whicli 
became  a  law,  authorizing  the  issue  of  relief  notes 
for  the  funding  of  wd)ich  the  state  pledged  its  faith. 
This  measure  admirably  served  its  purpose  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  and  gave  to  its  originator  a  widt- 
reputation  for  financial  skill  and  ability.  In  1847 
Mr.  Johnston  was  elected  to  the  senate,  of  wdiich  he 
at  once  became  the  acknowledged  leader  and  was 
elected  president.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Gov. 
Shunk,  July  9,  184.8,  he  succeeded  him  in  offlce  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  state  constitution. 
On  Oct.  2d  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected  by  the 
whig  party  govei'nor  for  the  full  term  of  th.ree 
years.  He  at  once  turned  his  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  material  interests  of  the  commonwealth 
and  soon  witnessed  great  prosperity  in  the  manufac- 
turing, mining,  and  agricultural  sections  of  the  state. 
During  his  administration  and  following  the  sug- 
gestions in  his  annual  message  of  1851,  the  legis- 
lature authorized  the  publication  of  twenty-nine 
volumes  of  the  "  Colonial  Records  "  and  "  Pennsyl- 
vania Archives,"  containing  a  complete  record  of  the 
transactions  of  the  provincial  and  state  government 
from  1682  to  1790.  As  an  anti-slavery  wdiig  Gov. 
Johnston  took  strong  grounds  against  the  fugitive 
slave  law.  On  retiring  from  office  in  1852,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  becaiue  inter- 
ested in  developing  the  oil  region  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  Alleghanj^  Valley 
Railroad  Company  and,  v/hilein  tliat  position,  a  line 
was  constructed  from  Pittsburg  to  Kittanning.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  he  took  an  active  part  in  organizing 
troops,  and  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  public  safety,  superintended  the  construction  of 
the  defences  at  Pittsburg,  and  in  connection  with 
John  Harper  became  financially  responsible  for  a 
large  amount  of  ammunilion  that  was  sent  to  West 
Virginia.  Andrew  Jolmson  appointed  him  collector 
of  the  port  of  Phihtdelphia,  but  owing  to  the  hostility 
of  the  senate  to  all  the  president's  appointments,  he 
was  not  confirmed.  He  died  in  Pittsbui'g,  Pa., 
Oct.  25,  1872. 

BIGLER,  "William,  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
(1832-55),  was  liorn  at  Shermansburg,  Cumberland 
Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  1,  1814,  of  German  ancestry.  When 
lie  was  quite  young  his  parents  migrated  to  the 
weslern  part  of  the  state,  wdiere  his  father  pur- 
cliased  a  larii'e  Iractof  unimproved  land,  l>ut  died 
llicre  bcl'iirc  lie  liail  clean-d  it  for  cultivation.  Wil- 
li.aui  obtained  his   eilueation  in   I  he  .schools  near  his 
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home,  and  from  1830  to  1833  learned  tlie  trade 
of  a  printer  in  the  office  of  the  "Centie  ]-)eino- 
crat,"  published  at  Belief oiite,  Pa.,  by  Ids  elder 
brother  Joliu,  who  afterward  became  governor  of 
California.  In  1834  he  founded  the  "  Democrat  "  at 
Clearfield,  Pa.,  which  he  edited  with  vigor  and 
ability.  Soon  after  his  marriage  in  183(j  to  Slary  J., 
daughter  of  Alexander  B.  Reed,  of  Clearfield,  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  his  father-in-law  in  the  lum- 
ber business.  From  1845  to  ISoO  he  was  the  largest 
producer  of  lumber  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. In  1841  he  was  elected  to  the  state  sen- 
ate as  a  democrat  from  a  district  composed  of  five 
counties.  In  C'leartield  county,  wdiere  he  resided,  he 
received  all  the  votes  but  one,  a  result  probablj' 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  politics.  During  the 
struggle  in  the  state  legislatuiv,  resulting  from  the 
failure  of  the  U.  S.  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  the  state  funds  on  deposit,  causing  a  strin- 
gency in  monetaiy  alTairsand  preventing  the  payment 
of  inteiest  on  the  public  debt.  Sena- 
tor Bigler  took  a  very  active  part  in 
debate  and  won  a  brilliant  reputation 
as  a  forcible,  earnest,  and  impressive 
speaker.  He  was  jnesident  of  the 
senate  in  1843  and  1844.  The  latter 
year  he  was  re-elected  to  the  senate 
and  in  legislation  on  public  internal 
improvements  took  a  strong  stand 
in  support  of  the  project  to  extend 
the  line  now  known  as  the  Pennsj'l- 
vania  lailroad  across  the  Alleghany 
mountains  to  Pittsbvirg.  He  was 
elected  governor  of  Pennsylvania  by 
the  democratic  party  in  1851  on  the 
day  and  year  that  his  brother  .lohn 
was  chosen  to  the  same  otliee  in  Cal- 
ifornia. Under  liis  administration 
the  office  of  county  superindent  of 
schools  was  established,  the  state 
school  for  feeble-minded  children  was 
founded,  the  railroad  from  Philadeljihia  to  Pitts- 
burg completed,  the  North  Branch  canal  con- 
structed, and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  consolidated 
into  one  niunicipality.  Soon  after  the  close  of  his 
term  in  1855,  Gov.  Bigler  was  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
senate  and  during  the  administration  of  James 
Buchanan,  on  account  of  Iiis  close  friendship  with  the 
president,  exercised  a  strong  influence  in  deciding 
many  important  presidential  appointments.  After 
the  election  of  President  Lincoln  in  18(i0,  he  opposed 
war  and  favored  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  na- 
tional differences.  Pie  delivered  an  elaborate  speech 
advocating  a  peaceful  measures  in  the  senate,  Feb. 
2,  1861,  He  failed  of  re-election  to  the  senate.  In 
1873  he  was  a  member  of  the  st.-ite  constitutional 
convention,  and  in  18TG  reitresented  Peun.sylvania  in 
the  board  of  finance  of  the  Centennial  Exposition. 
For  many  years  he  was  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Erie  Railroad.  He  died  at  Clearfield,  Pa.,  Aug. 
9,  1880. 

POLLOCK,  James,  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
(1855-58),  was  born  at  ]\Iiltou,  Northumberland  Co., 
Pa.,  Sept.  11,  1810.  His  ancestors  came  from  the 
north  of  Ireland  in  1700.  lie  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  1831,  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class 
and  then  studied  law  in  his  native  town  under  Sam 
uel  Hepburn.  Two  years  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar  he  was  appointed  district  attorney  of  Northum- 
berland county.  In  1844  he  was  sent  to  congress  as 
a  representative  of  the  whig  party,  and  was  twice 
re-elected.  He  served  on  the  committees  on  territo- 
ries, claims,  and  ways  and  means.  On  June  23,  1848, 
he  offered  a  bill  in  congress  favoring  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  became 
chairman  of  a  special  committee  of  congress  to  in- 
quire  into  the  nece,ssity  of  its  construction.     The 
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report  of  the  committee  was  the  first  official  nnjve- 
meut  favoring  the  project.  In  18.50  Mr  Pollock  was 
apjicjiuted  ijresident  judge  of  the  eighth  judicial  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  18-54  was  elected  govern- 
or of  the  state.  Cnder  his  administration  the  main 
line  of  the  public  works  of  the  state 
between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg 
were  sold  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Co.  for  li;7,50(M>00,  and  the 
money  used  toward  ]>ayiiig  the  .state 
debt.  During  the  financial  crisis  of 
18.57,  resulting  in  the  suspension  of 
specie  payment  by  the  banks  of 
Pennsylvania  and  throughout  the 
country,  Gov.  Pollock  called  an  ex- 
tra ses.sion  of  the  legislature,  which, 
on  his  recommendation,  jiassed  a 
bill,  which  he  signed  on  Oct.  13th  of 
that  year,  providing  for  the  "re- 
sumption of  .specie  payments  by  the 
state  banks  and  for  the  relief  of 
delitors,"  whereby  public  confidence 
was  restored  and  the  community 
saved  from  bankruptcy.  In  18(50 
Gov,  Pollock  represented  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  so-called  compromise 
convention  asseinliled  al  Washing- 
ton, the  object  of  whose  deliberations  was  to 
avert  hostilities  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
In  his  last  annual  message  in  1857  Gov.  Pollack 
said:  "  Penn.syh'auia  tolerates  no  sentiment  of  dis- 
union— she  knows  not  the  word.  The  Union  and  the 
Constitution,  the  safeguard  and  the  bond  of  xViner- 
ican  nationality,  will  be  revered  and  defended  by 
every  American  freeman  who  cherishes  the  principles 
and  honors  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  founders 
of  the  republic."  In  Slay,  1861,  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Lincoln  director  of  the  U.  S.  mint  at  Phil- 
adelphia, which  olTice  he  held  until  Oct.  1,  1866 
when  he  resigned.  By  his  efforts,  with  the  approval 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  motto,  "  In  God 
We  Trust,"  was  placed  on  the  national  coins.  He 
was  reappointed  by  President  Grant  to  the  same  po- 
sition in  1869,  and  held  the  office  until  1879.  From 
1880  to  1884  he  was  naval  officer  of  Philadelphia, 
when  he  resigned  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  that  city.  Gov.  Pollock  was  ac- 
tive in  various  movements  tending  to  promote 
educational  and  religious  reforms.  Princeton  Col- 
lege gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1858, 
and  .lefferson  College,  Pennsylvania,  the  same  de- 
gree in  1857.  He  died  at  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  Apr. 
30,  181)0. 

PACKER,  William  Fislier,  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania (18.58-Gl),  was  born  at  Howard,  Centre  Co., 
Pa.,  Aju-.  2,  1807.  His  ancestors  were  English  Qua- 
kers who  settled  in  New  Jersey  aljont  i(i8().  His 
father  died  when  he  was  seven  years  old,  and  at 
thirteen  he  was  aiiprenticed  to  a  relative  al  Sun- 
bury,  Pa.,  to  learn  the  art  of  printing.  He  ccan- 
pleted  his  apprenticeship  in  the  office  of  the  "  Patri- 
ot," at  Bellefonte.  He  then  worked  for  two  years 
as  a  journeyman  in  the  oflice  of  Simon  Cameron, 
public  ju-inter  and  publfsher  of  the  "Intelligencer," 
at  Harrisburg.  He  read  law  for  a  short  time  in 
Williamsport,  and  in  1827  became  one  of  the  editors 
and  proprietors  of  the  Lycoming  "Gazette,"  of 
which  he  was  sole  manager  from  1829  to  1836.  He 
was  married  Dec.  24,  1829,  to  IMary,  daughter  of 
Peter  W.  Vanderbelt,  and  granddaughter  of  J\li- 
chael  Ross,  the  founder  of  Williamsport,  In  1831  he 
was  the  author  of  an  "Address  to  the  People  of 
Philadelphia,"  urging  the  construction  of  the  West 
Branch  canal  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  internal  im- 
provements of  the  state  that  was  then  under  discus- 
sion. He  afterward  became  superintendent  of  that 
division  of  the  canal  until  it  was  completed  in  1835. 
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The  next  year  he  assisted  in  establishius  the  "  Key- 
stone "  at  Harrisbura:,  which  became  the  organ  of 
the  democratic  party  iu  the  state,  and  retained  his 
couueclion  with  it  until  1S41.     lie  was  one  of  the 
canal   commissioners  iu  1S39-43; 
w"as  auditor-neneral  nf  the  state 
in  1842-4.').     Two  years  later  he 
was  eleiicd   to  the  state  legisla- 
ture as  a  denn:icrat,  was   inune- 
1*^        &3'JS<©        dialcly   chosen    speaker   of    the 
'^S^:     "^^^        luiusi-,  anil  lield  the  piisitiun  dur- 
ing tlic  sessions  of  1S4T  and  1H48. 
Being  well   versed  in  parliament- 
ary rules  .-md  constitutional  law 
hi'  jnade  a  good  ]ircsiding  otticer, 
and  his  (.Iccisinns  wei'e  never  ap- 
pealed.     In  1S49  lie  defeated  Au- 
dri'W  *i.  C'urlin  fur  state  senator, 
and  wdiili-  a  member  of  the  sen- 
ate lir  secured,  against  strung  op- 
position, the  incorporation  of  the 
y^2'^T,.^0^^       y,  Susipii'haima    Ilailroad  Co.,    ex- 

/^i/'-  CC._tyj^£^yu>7"     tending  from  Sunbury  to  Harris- 
liurg  (now  a  part  of  the  jSTorthern 
Central),  and    connecting  at  the 
latleri-ily  with  a  line  to  Baltimore. 
II  also  graiiled  the  pri\ili'gc  of  constructing 
Is  from  Sunbuiy   In  \\'illiains|)nrt,  and    from 
iiry  to  Wilkcsbarre.   In  1853  .Mr.  Packer  became 
sident  of  tlie  Su.squeli.anna  Pcu'lroad  (lo., 
\v  ye.ars  later,  was  consoliilateil  with  the 
leading  to  Balliraore,  forming  the  North- 
d.      Ilr  was  a  drlrgate  to  the  democratic 
invrntion  assL-mlilcd  at  Baltimore  in  1835, 
lanberof  the  convention  of  1H56  labored 
for  thr  nomination  of  Jaujcs  Buchanan  for  tlie  |)res- 
idency.      Iji  1857  he  was  elected  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  defeating   David  Wilmot,  the  republican, 
and  Henry  Hazelluirst,  the  national  American  candi- 
date.^  He  opposed  the  policy  of  President  Buchanan, 
and   in   his  last  aimual  message  in  1861  denounced 
the  si'i-cssion  of  South  Carolina" as  an  act  of  rebellion. 
Hi- dii'd  in  Williamsiiort,  Pa.,  vSept.  27,  1870. 

CTJRTIN,  Andrew  Gregg-,  "the  great  war  gov- 
ernor of  [Pennsylvania."  (18l)l-(i6),  wasborn  Apr." 23, 
1817,  in  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  where  liisfatlier  liad  settled 
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ed 
in  1  lit?)  upon  his  emigr.-ition  froralreland,  and  became 
one  of  the  first  manufacturers  of  iron  in  that  section 
of  the  .state.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Andrew 
Gregg,  for  many  years  a  member  of  congress  and  a 
U.  S.  senator  from  Pennsylvania.  The  early  educa- 
tion ot  I  hi- future  governor  \vas  obtained  in  his  na- 
tive villagi-.  and  he  continued  liis  studies  in  a  private 
seliool  at  Harri.sburg  and  at  the  celebrated  academy 
conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  at,  :\nitiin,  Pa. 
He  began  the  study  of  law  under  Williain  W. 
Potter,  at  Bellefonte,  then  entered  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Dickin.son  College  at  Carlisle,  wljcre  he  .-Uso 
became  a  jnipil  under  Judge  lieed  and  was.-idmitted 
to  the  bar  in  18:19.  He  ln-'jan  to  piactici-  law  in  his 
native  county  in  parlneishi]!  with.lohn  Blanchard, 
afterward  a  rcpresentativi-  in  ronnress.  At  the  vi-ry 
openiniiof  liis  career  he  took  a  leading  rank  hi  hi.s 
piroh.-sMoii.      Of   conunanding   jin-senee"  and    ready 
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eloriition,  \iii  was  abli-,  fi-i,m  his 
to  hold  tile  attention  alike-  of  judLi;!- 
tastes  and  tiaiuiii^r  adiiiii-ablv  lilti 
political  arena,  and  he  early  beeamc 
vocati-  of  the  iirinci]ilrs  of  'the  \\\\\'s 
he  supported  Gen.  Harrison  for  pii-sident  and  in 
1844  canvicjscd  the  entire  state  for  Henry  Clay,  (-x- 
citing  great  enthusiasm  wherever  he  went.  In  1848 
and  again  in  1852  lie  was  on  the  whig  cli-ctoral 
ticket.^  In  18-54  as  chainn.-ui  of  the  state  central 
committee  he  conducted  the  canvass  in  snp|iort  of 
Janle^  Pollock  for  governor  with  unexampli-d  en- 
ergy and  zeal,  and  with  the  mo.st  flatteriiu'  succi-ss 


After   the  inauguration  of  Pollock  Mr.   Curtin  be- 
came secretary   of  the  conimonwealth,  which  ollice 
also   included    the   superintendency   of    the    public 
schools,  a  position  for  which  he  was  eminently  qual- 
itied.     He    encouraged    and    enforced    close    local 
supervision  of   the  schools   under  the  countj'  super- 
intendency system  which  had  just  been  instituted 
thi-ongliout  the  state,  and  made  a  report  to  the  legis- 
lature, upon  which  favoi'ablc  action  was  taken,  au- 
tliiirizing  the  estahlishment  of  ten  normal  schools  in 
various  [larts  of  the  state  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
In  1800  after  an  animated  cimtest,  the  canvass  being 
conducted  on  lioth  sides  wu'tli  great  energy  and  abil- 
ity, 3Ir.  Cui'tin  was  elected   governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a  republican  by  a  majority  of  33,000  over 
Plenry  D.  Poster,  the  denioeratic  candidate.     In  the 
canvass  he  spoke  in  every  county  in  the  state,  attract- 
ing large  audiences  and  creating  great  enthusiasm 
everywhere.     The  struggle  Itad  been  intensified  by 
the  fact  that  the  )>residential  election  was  to  lollow,  a 
month  lat(-r.      Uiion  the  decision  of  Pennsylvania  in 
October  sccnied  to  de[>end  the  election  of  Aljraham 
Lincoln  in  November.     The  triumphant  victory  of 
Gov.  Curtin  made  the  election  of  a  republican  presi- 
dent no  longer  doubtful.     When   he   assumed   the 
gubernatorial    othce   he   was   confronted   with    the 
gravest  problems  ever  prcsi-nted  to  Aniericau  states- 
manship to  lie  solved.     The  geo- 
graphical   position    of    Pennsyl- 
vania, added  to  its  overshadow- 
ing  politiral    importance,    made 
tlnj  duties  of  tlie  executive  pecul- 
iarly responsible  .-ind  ]ierplcxtng. 
In  his  first  message  he  spoke  in 
words   of    dclibc-ratiiin,   (lecision 
and  wisdom,  and  made  at  once  a 
record     for     statesni.-inship    that 
stood  the  severe  test  of  four  years 
of  liloody  and  wasting  war. '  TIk^ 
duties  of  iiatriotism  as  proclaimed 
by  him  in   his  first  olHcial  utter- 
ances remained  unchanged   and 
were    endorsed   througliout    the 
entire  North.     He  called  an  ex- 
tra  ses.sioii  of  the  legislature   in  .       ,      .    .  , 

April,   1801,  to   jirovide   for   the     /^^ ^  ^^^-::/7~~, 
public  defence,  and  his  message  "  -^.^-^-^OOu/ 

on  that  occasion  was  a  strong, 
earnest  and  jiatriotic  document"  In  response  to  the 
first  call  of  President  Lincoln  for  75,000  troojis,  Penn- 
sylvania organized  twice  her  quota  of  14,000  men, 
and  five  companies  of  these  on  April  18,  1861, 
were  the  first  volunteer  troops  of  any  state  to 
reach  Washington.  With  the  excess  of  enlisted 
men  then  enc-unjied  at  Harrisburg,  by  authority  of 
the  legislature  Gov.  Curtin  organized  the  famous 
Pennsylvania,  Reserve  Corps,  as"he  thoroughly  un- 
derstood the  magnitude  of  the  impending  conflict 
and  pre|iared  for  it  a,ccording  to  his  apiireciatiou  of 
the  pulilii:  danger.  These  troops  were  soon  sent  to 
till-  front  and  bi-i-aiiic  niiti-d  for  tln-ir  braverv.  Ow- 
ing to  bis  vigorous  |iolicy  the  reputation  of  ihe  slate 
for  promptness  in  furnishing  soldiers  was  maintained 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  war,  and  he 
never  aski-d  that  the  armies  in  the  field  should  be 
ihminishi-d  to  jirotei-.t  the  state  or  maintain  its 
authority.  During  the  four  years  of  war  Pennsyl- 
vania sent  to  the  Union  army  370  regiments  and 
sevei',-d  ilctai-lied  companies,  numbering  in  all  387,- 
384  men.  Gov.  Curtin  was  cea.scless  in  liis  devotion 
to  the  wants  and  interests  of  these  soldiers,  and  his 
administr.-ition  was  cons|iicuous  for  the  beneficent 
and  merciful  ]iolii-,y  adopted  to  temper  the  scourge 
of  war.  Otlicial  agents  of  the  slate  were  sent  to 
look  after  the  sick  and  the  wo\mded,  perform  every 
duty  to  the  living  and  the  last  rites  to  the  dead.  By 
his  humane  and   patriotic  endeavors  a  system  was 
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originated  for  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  orplians 
of  tlie  slain  and  tlie  children  of  the  wounded,  thus 
makins:  the  slate  their  guardian  and  supporter  until 
they  arrived  ;it  an  age  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  legislature  voted  millions  of  dollars  for  this 
worthy  object  and  the  most  valuable  results  followed. 
At  the  end  of  his  second  term  Guv.  Curtiu  retired  to 
his  home  at  Ijellefonte,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
In  IHOT  he  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  U.  8.  senator, 
and  in  ls(iS  was  warmly  supported  for  vice-president 
in  connection  with  Gen.  Grant  who.  soon  after  his 
inauguration,  appointed  Curtiu  minister  to  Russia. 
Before  embarking  for  IMoscow  he  was  given  a  pub- 
lic reception  at  Independence  Ilidl  and  a  banquet  at 
the  Academy  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  which  had 
never  been  equaled  for  elegance  and  every  mani- 
festation of  popular  affection.  He  returned  from 
Kussia  in  1873  and  during  that  year  sup|)orted  Hor- 
ace Greeley  for  tlie  presidency.  From  1881  to  1887 
he  was  a  member  of  congress.  He  was  married  to 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  William  J.  Wilson  of  Centre 
County,  Pa.  They  have  one  sou  and  four  daughters. 
He  died  at  his  ho'me  in  Bellefoute,  Pa.,  Oct.  7,  1894. 
GEARY,  John  "White,  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania  (18(>7-7;b,  was  born  in  Westmoreland  county, 
Pa.,  Dec.  oO,  l^lO.of  Scotch-Irishaucestry.  After  re- 
ceiving careful  preliminary  training  under  his  father, 
a  man  of  liberal  education,  who  conducted  an  acad- 
emy, youug  Geary  entered  .lelferson  College  at  Can- 
on.sljurg,  Pa.,  from  whicli  he 
was  graduated  in  1841.  He 
taught  school  for  a  brief  time 
and  then  made  a  sjiecial  .study 
of  civil  engineering  and  for  sev- 
eral years  was  connected  with 
the  Alleghany  Portage  Pailroad. 
At  the  opening  of  the  war  with 
jMexieo  in  1840  he  raised  a  com- 
pany in  the  moimtain  districts 
of  Cambria  county,  denominated 
the  "American  Highlanders" 
and  with  it  joined  the  2d 
Pennsylvania  regiment  of  whicli 
he  became  lieutenant-colonel. 
Owing  to  the  disability  of  the 
colonel  he  led  the  regiment  on 
the  triumphant  march  of  Gen. 
Scott  to  the  Mexican  capital. 
At  the  storming  of  Chaiiultepec 
Col.  Geary  was  wounded,  but 
remained  with  his  command.  By  his  coolness  and 
bravery  at  the  Belen  gate,  wliich  guards  the  immedi- 
ate defences  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  he  won  the  appro- 
bation of  his  superior  officers,  and  upon  the  surrender 
of  the  capital  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
great  citadel  and  given  the  commission  of  colonel. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  to  California,  and  in 
1849  President  Polk  appf)inted  him  postmaster  of 
San  Francisco  and  general  mail  agent  for  the  Pacific 
coast  with  the  power  to  establish  post-otHces  and 
mail  routes.  Soon  afterward  he  was  elected  first 
alcalde  wdien  under  Mexican  rule,  and  subsequently 
the  first  mayor  of  San  Francisco.  He  exercised  ii 
strong  influence  in  framing  the  first  state  constitu- 
tion and  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the 
admission  of  California  as  a  free  state.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  wife  in  1853  Col.  Geary  left  the  Pacific 
coast  and  lived  in  retirement  on  his  farm  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  until  July,  1856,  when  President 
Pierce  appointed  him  governor  of  Kansas.  By  the 
exercise  of  vigilant  and  strong  authority  he  managed 
to  restrain  both  the  pro-slavery  and  the  anti-slavery 
factions  of  the  territory  and  bring  them  within  the 
bounds  of  law  and  order.  He  convened  the  courts, 
enforced  the  laws  and  restored  oonfldence.  But  im- 
mediately upon  the  accession  of  James  Buchanan 
to  the  presidency  in  March,   1857,  Gov.  Geary  re- 


signed, fearing  the  accession  of  the  pro-slavery  influ- 
ence. One  hour  after  hearing  of  the  attack  on 
Fort  Sumter  in  1801  he  began  to  raise  a  regiment 
for  the  defence  of  the  Union  and  soon  after  reported 
to  Gen.  Banks  at  Harper's  Ferry,  with  a  command 
of  1,500  men.  At  Bolivar  Heights  he  received  a 
wound  in  the  knee.  On  March  8,  1803,  he  captured 
Leesburg,  a  few  days  later  was  made  a  Ijrigadier- 
general.  and  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  on 
Aug.  yth,  he  was  twice  wounded.  Upon  his  recov- 
ery he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  second  division 
of  the  13tli  army  corps,  which  he  led  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  Gettysburg,  Wauhatchie  and  Lookout  Moun- 
tain. He  next  commanded  the  second  division  of 
the  3()lh  army  corps  on  Sherman's  march  to  the 
sea  and  was  aiipointed  military  governor  of  Savan- 
nah on  its  c.iptuie  Dec.  23,  1864.  His  military 
career  was  I  in' 11  iaut  and  successful  and  he  won  the 
highest  encomiums  from  his  superior  officers.  In  1866 
he  was  elected  governor  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  repub- 
lican by  a  large  majority  over  Hie.ster  Clymer,  the 
democratic  candidate.  He  served  two  terms  and 
during  that  peiiod  the  state  debt  was  reduced  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  It  was  a  period  of  unusual  ac- 
tivity in  business  and  great  development  of  the  in- 
dustrial resources  of  the  state.  Under  an  act  of 
assembly  passed  in  1808  Gov.  Geary  appointed  a 
board  of  commissioners  who  adjudicated  the  claims 
and  allowed  small  amounts  to  persons  in  the  coun- 
ties bordering  on  Marj-land,  who  lost  property  dur- 
ing the  Confederate  invasion  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
July,  1871,  he  sent  a  military  force  to  Williamsport 
in  command  of  Gen.  Merrill  to  quell  a  serious  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  in  that  city.  As  there  was  no 
blood.shed  it  became  known  as  tiie  "  Sawdust  war." 
Gov.  Geary  was  first  married  to  ]\Iargaret  Ann 
Logan  of  Westmoreland  county:  one  of  their  sons 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Wauhatchie  and  another  was 
graduated  from  West  Point  in  1874.  In  1858  he  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Mary  C.  Henders(jn  of  Cumberland  coun- 
ty. He  died  suddenly  at  Ilarrisburg,  Feb.  8,  1873, 
eighteen  diivs  a  fter  the  expiration  of  his  second  term. 
HABTllANrT,  John  Frederick,  governor  of 
Pennsylvania  (1872-78),  was  born  in  "New  Han- 
over township,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  10,  1830, 
of  German  aucestry,  a  descendant  of  the  religious 
denomination  of  Schwenkfelders,  who  settled  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania  at  the  time  of  William  Penn, 
and  bj'  his  special  invitation.  Young  Hartranft  ob- 
tained his  preparatory  education  at"  Marshall  Col- 
lege, in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Union  College,  N.  Y., 
in  1853,  wdiere  he  showed  great  pro- 
ficiency in  the  higher  mathematics. 
As  a  civil  engineer  be  engaged  in 
running  the  line  of.  the  Mauch 
Chunk  and  Wilkesbarre  Railroad, 
and  then  for  several  years  was 
deputy  sheriff  of  his  native  county. 
While  he  held  that  office  he  studied 
law  with  James  Boyd,  of  Norris- 
town,  Pa.,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1859.  At  the  opening  of  the 
civil  war  he  was  colonel  of  a  militia 
organization,  which  became  the  4th 
Pmmsylvania  Regiment  in  the  three 
month's'  service.  Its  term  having 
exjiircd  one  dtiy  before  tlie  lialtle 
of  Bull  Run,  Col.  Hartrauft  was 
immediately  assigned  to  the  staff  of  Gen.  William  B. 
Franklin,  and  in'that  engagement  distinguished  him- 
self by  ndlying  two  regiments  which  had  been 
thrown  int(.)  confusion.  He  then  raised  and  was 
commissioned  colonel  of  the  51st  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ment and  accompanied  Gen.  Burnside  on  the  expe- 
dition to  North  CaroHna  in  1803.  At  Roanoke  Isl 
and  his  regiment  led  the  advance  through  what  was 
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supposed  by  the  enemy  to  be  nn  impassable  swamp 
and  eajitured  nearly  the  entile  Coiil'edei'ate  force  in 
front  of  them.  At  Newbeiai,  X.  C.  he  led  tlie 
charge  ou  the  works  (h'fendin;;llie  town,  whieh  soon 
fell.  In  July,  iy(i2,  his  reyimenl  was  assigned  to  the 
9th  army  corps  in  Virginia,  and  wa.s  afterward  iden- 
tified with  all  of  its  aehie\'ements.  Col.  Hartranft 
showed  remarkable  skill  and  strategy  in  handling  his 
troops  at  Second  Bull  Itiui,  C'hantilly,  South  Moun- 
tain, and  at  Aniietam  he  led  the  famous  charge  wdiich 
captured  the  stone  Ijridge,  residting  in  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  war.  After  win- 
ning fame  for  his  bravery  at  Frederieksliurg,  he  and 
his  command  were  ti'ansferred  to  the  army  eif  the 
West  in  1863,  and  were  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Campbell's  Station  and  the  sueeessful  defence  of 
Knoxville.  He  commanded  a  brigade  at  Vicl-;sbin'g, 
and  on  the  march  upon  Jackson,  Jliss.,  directed  its 
movement  while  lyingsick  in  an  ambidance.  While 
in  command  of  the  second  division  of  the'Jth  corps 
his  talent  and  military  skill  were  conspicuously  sh(.iwn 
on  the  retreat  from  Loudon  to  Knoxville,  previous 
to  the  siege  of  that  city  by  Gen.  Longstreet.  The 
next  year  he  commanded  a  lirigade  winch  did  valiant 
service  under  Giant  in  the  Wilderness  campaign.  By 
his  characteristic  bravery  and  presence  of  mind  at 
an  eventful  nn.iment  in  the  coiillict  at  Weldon  Hail- 
road,  he  .saved  his  entire  corps  from  discomfiture. 
In  December,  1M14,  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  divi.sion  of  (i, III  10  Pennsylvania  troops,  and 
with  them  recaiitnred  Fort  Stedman.  Immecliatc- 
]y  tliercafter,  he  nviis  giviai  the  rank  of  major-gener- 
al by  brevet.  The  last  lirilliant  achievement  in  Gen. 
Hartranft 's  military  carter  was  to  break  the  cordon 
of  works  in  front  of  Petersburg,  cau.sing  tlie  surren- 
der of  that  city  A I  >r.  2,  bsii,"i.  Soon  after  the  close 
of  the  war  he  declined  the  olVer  of  a  colonelcy  in  the 
regular  army.  In  Oclobcr,  lm;.'>,  he  was  elected  au- 
ditor-general of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1868.  He  was  chosen  governor  of  the  state  in  1873, 
and  served  two  terms  of  three  yeai's  each.  Under 
the  amended  constitution,  adopted  in  1873,  the  term 
was  extended  to  four  years,  and  the  executive  could 
not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election.  During  Gov  Hart- 
ranft's  administration  the  state  militia  was  reorgan- 
ized by  him,  and  placed  on  a  military  basis.  He 
commanded  it  in  person  durim;  the  great  "strike" 
of  1,S77  in  the  c<ial  regions  ot  Pennsylvania  and  at 
Pittslmrg,  and  witlioiu  liloodslied  soon  brought  about 
a  peai-eful  eoniliiioii  of  affairs.  He  devoted  much 
time  and  alleniion  lo  iniinieipal  reform,  and  the 
plan  recommended  by  him  in  ISTli  was  adopted  in 
188").  When  his  lenn  of  ollice  eniled,  he  removed 
to  Philadel|)liia,  was  ,ap]ioinlcil  jiosiiiiasler  of  that 
city  by  President  Hayes,  and  from  bS.SO  lo  188r)  was 
collector  of  the  jjorl  'of  ]-'l]iladel|)liia.  lie  declined 
the  olHee  of  commissioner  of  pensions,  but  accepted 
the  position  of  major-gener.al  of  the  Nalional  Guard 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  (n'gaiiization  creeled  a  hand- 
some monument  to  his  memory  at  Xoiaistown,  Pa. 
Gov.  Hartranft  was  married  in'  lw,'i4  lo  Sallie  D.  Se- 
hring.  He  died  Oct.  17,  1889,  lea\iiig  one  son  and 
two  daughters. 

HOYT,  Henry  Martyn,  governor  of  Penn.syl- 
vania  (1878-82),  was  b(.irn  at  King.ston,  Luzerne 
Co.,  P.I.,  June  8,  1830.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Si- 
mon Hoyt,  who  came  from  England  about  1629, 
settled  in  Charles! own,  Mass.,  'and  Ijecame  the 
founder  of  the  Hoyt  family  in  this  ciaintry.  Walter 
Hoyt,  son  of  Simon,  niigr'alcd  lo  p^airfield  countj^ 
Conn.,  where  many  of  his  descendants  have  become 
prominent  and  infiiienlial  cilizens.  Daniel  Hoyt,  a 
grandson  of  Walter,  about  1705  moved  to  the  his- 
toric Wyoming  v.alley  in  Pennsylv.ania,  and  his  son, 
Ziba,  father  of  Gov.  Hoyt,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
war  of  1812  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  was  also  at 
the    battle   of   the    Thames   under   Gen.    Harrison 
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Gov.   Hoyt  obtained  his  education  at  Lafayette  Col- 
lege,   Pa.,  and  at  Williams  College,  Ma.ss.,  complet- 
ing the  ccairse  at  the  latter  iirslitutioii  in   1849.     He 
studied   law  in  the  oihce  of  Chief  Justice  George  AV. 
Woodward,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Wilkes- 
Barrc,  Pa.,  in   1853,  and  in  1856  took  jiart  in  the 
Frenumt    presidential   campaign.     In   1861   lie   was 
active  in  raising  the  53d  Penn.sjdvania  regiment  and 
was  commissioned   its  lieutenant-colonel.      In   the 
Peninsula  campaign  he   participated  in  the  recou- 
noi.s.stmce  from  Bottom's  Bridge  to 
Seven  Pines,  leading  the   advance 
of  the  army,  and  he   directed  the 
cousti-uctiein   of   the  bridges  across 
the  Chickahomiuy.     He   rendered 
important  service  at  Fair  Oaks  by 
communicating  to  Gen.  Sumner  the 
exact  ]>ositiou  of  the  Federal  troops, 
then   joined    Sumner's   division    is 
it   moved   to  the  supiport  of  Heint 
zclman.     His   brigade   did  valiant 
service  by  holding   the    Confedn 
ate   forces  in   check  at  the  pa.ssagt 
of    the    Cliiekahominy.        At    the 
close  of  the  eam]iaign  of  1863  Col 
Hoyt,  who  in  1863  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  his  regiment,  was  sent 
to   South    Carolina  where,    under 
Gen.  Gilmore,  he   engaged   in   the 
.siege  of   jMorris   Island    and  Fort 
Wagner.   In  June,  1864,  a  plan  was 
devised  to  capture  the  city  of  Charleston  by  sur- 
prising the  g.arilsons  guarding  its  approaches.     Col. 
Hoyt  gallantly  and   .successfully  led  a  divi.sion   of 
boats  to  Fort  Johnson,  landed  his  men  and  entered 
the  fort,  hut  was  imahle  to  hold  it  because  the  siiji- 
]iort  failed  to  come  to  his  assistance.     Owing  to  this 
fact   he   was  captured  and  was  confined   for  some 
lime  .at  Macon,  Ga.      Afterward  he  was  returned  to 
Charleston,  and  while  on  the  way  there  with  fotir 
other  ollicers,  escaped  from  the  cars,  but  was  recap- 
tured.    While  a  prisoner  at  Charleston  lie  was  one 
of  fifty  othccrs,  wdio,  in  retaliation,  were  iilac<'d  un- 
der the  tire  of  the  Federal  guns  during  the  siege  of 
that  city.     When  he  was  released  he  returned  to  his 
regiment,  and  remained  with  it  till  the  close  of  the 
war.      Fpon  liis  retirement  from  the  army  he  was 
brevetled  lirigadicr-general  for   "gallant  and  loe.i- 
torious  service  in  the  held."     He  then   resumed  ilie 
practice  (d'  la.w  at  Wilkes-Barre,  and  in   1867  was 
apiiointed    additional    law   judge   for    the    eleventh 
Penn.sylvaiiia    district.     In    1869    he    accepted    the 
othce  of  iiilernal  revenue  collector  for  Luzerne  and 
Susi|ii(4iaiuia  counties,  but  resigned  in  1878.    "While 
chainn.an  of  the  re])id)lican  state  committee  m  1875 
and  1876,  in  (■ondiieting  the  canva.ss  of  tho.se  years 
he  won  a.  brilliant  reputation  as  an  astute  ixil'ltii-al 
leader.     In    1H78  he   was   elected    governor   of    the 
state   under   the   amended    constitution    wdiich    ex- 
tended the  term  from  thi-ee  to  four  years.     During 
his  administration  the  revenue  laws  of  the  state  were 
ailjusled,  dcliiuiuent  taxes  collected,  and  the  finan- 
cial alf.airs  of  the  .state  wisely  managed.     The  slate 
debt  was  reduced  to  $10,000,000,  wdiicli  was  refunded 
at  the  rate  of  Ihree  per  cent.     The  credit  of  Ihi'  slale 
never  was  better  than  wdieu  he  retired  from  ollice. 
Having   made   the   subject   of   penology   a  careful 
study,  1h;  advocated  a  reform  in  the  maVle  of  inmish- 
ing  young  offenders.     Hence,  when  it  was  decided 
hy  legislative  enactment  to  erect  a  new  penitentiary, 
the  third  one  in  the  state,   through  his  efforts  the 
entire  plan  was  changed  from  making  it  a  place  of 
solittiry  confinement  to  an  industrial  reformatory  for 
young  males  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five  years, 
convicted  of  first  offences.     Gov.  Hoyt  was  an  able, 
lyell-ecpiiiiped  and  thoroughly  independent  execu- 
tive.    His  stale  papers  were  characterized  by  force 
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of  tliought,  vigor  of  expi-ession  and  a  comprelieusive 
knowledge  of  public  affairs.  His  speech  in  Octolier, 
la82,  at  the  bi  centennial  celebration  of  the  foumliug 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  a  tine  oratorical  effort,  and  one 
delivered  before  the  Pan-Presbyterian  sy in h1  which 
met  in  Philadelphia,  attracted  tlie  attention  of  schol- 
ars and  theologians  of  this  cotinlry  and  Jiliirope.  In 
1879  he  published  the  "Controversy  between  Con- 
necticut and  Pennsylvania,"  an  exhaustive  research 
of  the  land  claims  of  seventeen  townshitts  in  the 
Wycnning  Valley,  and  in  1885  appeared  a  work 
from  his  pen  on  "Protection  rersHs  Free-Trade." 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Lafayette  Cnl- 
leye  gave  him  Ihe  dei;ree  iiFU..n.  in  18S1.  Gov. 
Hoyt  was  married  Sept.  2,5,  1855,  to  Mary  JU., 
daiighter  of  Elijah  Loveland,  of  Kingston,  Pa. 
He  was  survived  by  one  son  and  two  daughters. 
The  former,  Henry  M.  Hoyt  (q.  v.)  was  a  banker 
and  lawyer,  becoming  U.  S.  solicitor  general.  Gov. 
Hoyt  was  endowed  with  a  high  order  of  ability, 
and,  always  a  close  student,  he  attained  high  rank 
both  at  the  bar  and  as  the  highest  oflicer  of  his 
state,  whieh  post  he  filled  with  distinction.  His 
last  years  were  spent  ia  retirement,  and  he  died  at 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Dec.  1,  1892. 

PATTISON,  R.  E.,  governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
(See  Vol.  I.,  p.  378.) 

BEAVER,  James  Addams,  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania (1887-91),  was  born  at  Millerstown,  Perry 
Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  21,  1837.  His  ancestors,  Huguenot  in 
f  aitli,  but  German  by  birth  and  race,  came  to  America 
in  1740,  from  Alsace,  and  settled  in  Chester  county. 
•  His  great-grandfather,  George  Beaver,  served  under 
Gen.  Wayne  in  the  revolution,  and  after  the  war 
migrated  to  Franklin  county,  where  his  grandfather 
became  a  clergyman,  and  his  father  a  merchant, wdio 
settled  in  Perry  county,  wdiere  he  died  in  1840.  The 
son  was  brought  up  under  the 
care  of  his  maternal  grandfather, 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  vicinity,  and  in  1856  he  was 
graduated  f]-om  .Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  before  the  end  of  his 
nineteenth  year.  He  studied  law 
with  Hugh  N.  McAllister,  of 
Bellefonte,  a  prominent  lawyer 
of  Pennsylvania,  with  wiiom  he 
formed  a  partnership  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  At  the 
opening  of  the  civil  war  he  was 
second  lieutenant  of  a  company 
commanded  by  Andrew  G.  Cur- 
tin,  afterward  war  governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  When  this  organ- 
ization entered  the  service  he  was 
chosen  first  lieutenant,  and  was  as- 
signed to  the2d  Pennsyl  vania  infantry,  servinggallant- 
ly'in  thethree-montlLs'  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  under  Gen.  Sheridan.  He  was  then  commission- 
ed lieiitenant-colonel  of  the  45th  Pennsyl  vania,  remain- 
ing for  nearly  a  year  at  Beaufort  and  Hilton  Head, 
S.  C.  In  September,  1862,  he  was  made  colonel  of 
the  148th  Pennsylvania,  and  with  it  joined  the  army 
of  the  Potomac.  On  May  3,  1868,  Col.  Beaver, 
while  on  foot  leading  his  regiment  into  action  at 
Chancellorsville,  Va.,  was  shot  through  the  body, 
and  carried  to  the  rear,  against  his  own  earnest  pro- 
test, but  not  until  after  he  had  checked  the  advance 
of  Gen.  Stuart,  at  a  point  which  Gen.  Hooker  had 
directed  him  to  hold.  He  was  sent  North,  and  while 
suffering  from  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  mortal 
wound,  at  his  own  request  he  was  placed  on  the  staff 
of  Gen.  Couch,  and  at  Camp  Curtin,  Harrisburg,  he 
assisted  in  organizing  the  emergency  regiments  wdiich 
marched  to  the  battle  of  Gett.y.sburg.  In  .July,  1863, 
he  joined  his  regiment,  and  distinguished  himself  for 


military  akill  and  bravery  at  Auburn  Hill  and  Bris- 
tow  Station.  From  this  time  to  the  battle  of  Cold 
Harbor  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  i)articiiiatingin  and  doing  excel  lent  .service 
in  all  the  battles  along  the  route  of  Gen.  Grant's 
march  to  Hichnnind.  At  Cold  Harbor  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  couunand  of  his  brigade,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  right  hip.  At  Petersburg,  Va.,  he 
was  struck  by  a  piece  of  shell  in  the  left  side,  mak- 
ing a  terrible  wound.  He  was  sent  North,  wdiere  he 
remained  some  time,  sulfcring  greatly  from  his  in- 
juiies.  Aug.  24,  1864,  on  the  day  of  the  battle  at 
Beam's  Station,  he  rejiorted  to  Gen.  Hancock.  Find- 
ing that  his  division  had  gone  into  action  he  took  an 
ambulance  and  followed  it.  Gen.  Beaver  arrived  at 
the  point  where  the  Federal  forces  were  engaged  in 
destroying  the  raili'oad,  breaking  the  connection  be- 
tween Kichmond  and  the  South.  Borrowing  a  horse 
he  rode  to  Gen.  Hancock's  headquarters.  The  lat- 
ter ordered  him  to  take  couunand  of  his  bi-jyade, 
which  was  the  4lli  brig.'ule  of  the  2il  divison  of  the 
2(1  army  corps.  Two  C(ir)is  of  tlie  Confederate  army 
under  Gens.  Longstreet  and  Hill  had  come  down 
upon  Hancock's  force  while  it  was  tearing  up  the 
railroad.  The  Federal  lines  were  ilrawn  iqo  in  the 
form  of  a  horseshoe,  intrenched  in  rifle  pits,  and 
ready  for  the  fight,  which  was  just  about  beginning, 
as  Gen.  Beaver  rode  over  and  relieved  C'ol.  Brodie 
of  the  command  of  the  brigade.  The  skirmishing 
between  the  advance  of  the  two  forces  was  then 
going  on  vigorou.sly, and  Gen.  Beaver  had  dismounted 
and  was  walking  along  the  line  of  the  rifle  pits 
watching  the  skirmish  line  and  the  preparations  for 
the  attack.  Suddenly  he  dropped,  and  found  one 
of  his  legs  at  right  angles  with  his  body.  It  was  his 
right  leg,  and  he  kucw  at  once  that  it  was  gone. 
Hardly  had  he  fallen  when  the  attack  was  made,  and 
the  cavalry,  having  finished  its  wca-k,  came  tearing 
back  straight  to  where  he  lay.  Seizing  his  hat  he 
waved  it  above  his  head  to  attract  their  attention  and 
prevent  himself  froin  being  trampled  under  the 
horses'  feet.  The  men  caught  the  signal,  pulled  up, 
and  some  of  them  dismounted  and  carried  him  liack 
to  wdiere  a  stretcher  could  be  procured,  and  he  was 
removed  to  the  rear.  Upon  examination  it  was 
foimd  that  the  limb  would  have  to  be  amputated, 
and  it  was  done  the  next  day.  After  this  battle,  and 
with  three  severe  wounds  besides  the  one  which  tore 
away  his  leg,  Gen.  Beaver  was  forced  to  retire  from 
active  military  service  After  four  years  of  army  life, 
be  was  mustered  out  in  December,  1864.  Gen.  Han- 
cock placed  on  record  the  following:  "I  consider 
Gen.  I3eaverone  of  the  most  intreiiid,  intelligent  and 
efficient  young  soldiers  in  our  service  during  the 
war."  After  the  war  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
la\v  at  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  and  upcjn  the  organization  of 
the  National  Guard  of  the  state  Gov.  Geary  commis- 
sioned him  major-general  of  the  fifth  division,  and 
he  continued  in  the  state  service  until  1887.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  state  delegation  to  the  republican 
national  convention  which  nominated  Gen.  Garfield 
for  president  in  1880.  Hs  was  defeated  for  governor 
by  Robert  E.  Pattison,  ia  1882,  in  a  triangular  con- 
test, cavrsed  by  a  division  in  the  republican  party,  of 
which  Gen.  B"eaver  was  not  the  cause.  Soon  after- 
ward he  established  the  Bellefonte  Nail  Works.  In 
1886  he  was  elected  governor  by  40,000  majority, 
and  inaugurated  .Jan.  18,  1887.  The  principal  feat- 
ures of  his  administration  were  ..is  approval  of  the 
prohibition  and  high-license  legislation,  the  encour- 
agement of  industrial  education,  a  refusal  to  em- 
ploy military  force  in  the  execution  of  civil  process, 
except  as  a  last  extremity,  the  earnest  advocacy  of 
a  new  road  system  and  the  reduction  of  the  state 
debt  by  .$3,000,000.  During  his  administration  the 
disastrous  flood  at  .Johnstown,  Pa.,  occurred,  and 
Gov.  Beaver  immediately  borrowed  $400,000  whieh 
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was  subsequentlv  repaid  by  the  slate  from  private 
citizens  and  froiii  baulis  to  clear  the  ruius  and  aid 
in  furnishing  immediate  relief  to  the  flood  sufferers. 
He  Tvas  chairman  of  the  flood  relief  commission,  ap- 
pointed bv  himself,  which  received  and  appropriated 
$6,000,000  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  floods 
of  1889.  July  2,  1888,  at  the  reunion  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  Confederate  soldiers  on  the  field  of  Get- 
tysburg, he  delivered  the  address  of  welcome  to 
"the  men  who  wore  the  gray,"  by  invitation  of  the 
Societv  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  during  the 
campaign  of  1888  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  re- 
publican national  committee  to  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sions in  ]\Iaiue,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  West  Virginia 
and  Indiana.  ]\rarch  4,  1889,  be  acted  as  grand  mar- 
shal of  the  inauguration  ceremouies  at  Washington. 
Dec.  7,  1888,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Congress,  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  In  re- 
ligion he  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  represented  the 
presbytery  of  Huntingdon  in  the  centennial  meet- 
ing of  the  general  assembly  of  h's  church  in  April, 
1S88,  and  in  the  capacity  of  vice-moderator  he  pre- 
sided at  several  of  the  meetings  of  that  body.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  first  superior  court  of 
Pennsylvania  from  1895  until  his  death.  He 
was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  and  a  trustee  of 
Washington  and  .Jefferson  College  and  Lin- 
coln University  for  young  colored  men.  He  de- 
livered the  address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  ' '  High 
Water  Mark ' '  monument  at  Gettysburg  in  June, 
1891.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  1889  by  Dickinson  CoUege  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Hanover  College  of  Indiana.  Gen.  Beaver  was 
married  Dee.  26,  186.5,  to  Mary  A.  McAllister, 
daughter  of  his  former  haw  partner,  and  had  five 
sons,  of  whom  two,  Gill^ert  A.  and  Thomas  Beaver, 
sr.rvived  him.  He  died  in  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  Jan.  31, 
191-1. 

BROOKS,  Edward,  educator,  was  born  at 
•  Stony  Point,  N.  Y.,  in  1m:!1.  liy  means  of  superior 
commou-school  advantages,  in  connection  with  pri- 
vate tuition  and  a  natural  love 
for  study,  lie  had  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  completed  cjuite  a 
thorough  acadenuc  course  of 
study.  lie  then  spent  three 
years  in  his  father's  factory, 
where  he  learned  the  use  of 
tools  and  tlie  management  of 
business.  During  this  time  lie 
devoted  his  leisure  moments 
to  tlie  study  of  literature, 
niathematics,  natural  science 
and  the  practice  of  literary 
comjiositiou.  His  taste  for 
literature  led  him  to  be- 
come a  contrilnitor  to  the  vil- 
lage pa]ierat  the  age  of  four- 
teen. At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  liegau  his  career  as  a  teach- 
er at'  Cuddebackville,  N.  Y. 
The  following  year,  in  order 
to  prepare  himself  more  fully 
for  ed\icational  work,  he  entered  the  Liberty  N(.)r- 
mal  In.stitute,  and  at  the  close  of  his  course  there 
he  was  chosen  valedictorian  of  his  class.  While  at- 
tending the  normal  school,  he  was  invited  to  enter 
the  University  of  Northern  Pennsjdvania,  as  an  as- 
ststant  teacher,  with  the  opp(n'tunity  of  continuing 
his  studies  in  higher  mathematics  and  literature. 
His  standing  in  these  studies  was  such  that  before 
the  end  of  the  year  he  was  leaching  the  classes  in 
higher  mathematics,  ami  llic  following  year  was 
elected  professor  of  the  deiiarluieut.  Sub.sequenlly 
he  had  chaige  aho  of  the  depaiiment  of  lileratui'C, 
and  aided  in  ilevelojiing  and  ]>opularizing  the  new 


system  of  gramnnitical  analysis  which  was  just  being 
introduced'into  grammar.  A  change  iu  the  admin- 
istration led  hira'to  take  the  chair  of  literature  and 
mathematics  in  the  Monticello  Academy,  N.  Y. ,  for 
one  year,  and  then  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  go  to 
Millersville,  Pa.,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  in  1855.  He  was  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics in  this  institution  for  eleven  years,  during  which 
time  he  developed  a  system  of  mathematical  instruc- 
tion that  gave  the  Millersville  school  a  national  rep- 
utation. His  series  of  text-books  aided  in  revolu- 
tionizing the  methods  of  mathematical  instruction 
throughout  the  country,  and  became  models  for 
inanyother  series  of  works  upon  the  subject.  In 
18GG  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Normal  School, 
and  under  his  control  the  institution  achieved  a 
reputation  second  to  none  in  the  country.  His 
course  of  instruction  in  pedagogy  was  thorough  and 
]U'ogressive,  and  anticipated  much  that  is  now 
known  as  the  new  education.  The  teachers  he 
trained  \vere  sought  for  far  and  wide,  and  many  of 
them  now  occupy  leading  educational  jiositicms  in 
the  .state  and  country.  Out  of  his  lectures  on  peda- 
go.gy  grew  his  two  works  on  education,  "Normal 
i\[ethods  of  Teachiug,"  and  "Mental  Science  and 
CUdture,"  works  that  have  been  widely  used  in  the 
education  of  teachers.  These  works  present  the 
subject  of  teaching  as  a  science  and  an  art,  and  lead 
the  student-teacher  to  a  comprehension  of  those 
deep  and  underlying  principles  which  condition  the 
work  of  education.  His  "Philoso]ihy  of  Arithme- 
tic "  is  a  imique  and  masterly  production,  and  shows 
a  philosoi)hic  thinker  of  rare  powers  of  analy.sis  and 
generalization.  During  the  last  twenty  years  Dr. 
Ilrooks  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost 
educators  of  the  couutrj'.  While  at  Millersville,  he 
was  fi'cquently  invited  to  the  presidency  of  other 
educational  institutions.  In  1858  the  degree  of 
A.M.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Union  College. 
In  18I!S  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers'  Association.  In  1876  the  hcjuorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosoph}'  was  conferred  u])on 
him  by  three  different  institutions.  During  the 
same  j'ear  he  was  president  of  the  ncn  inal  depart- 
ment of  the  National  Teachers'  Association.  At  the 
Centennial  E.xposition  in  Philadelphia,  he  had 
charge  of  the  nornnil  department  of  the  Peunsyl- 
vania  exhibit;  and  his  mathematical  works  which 
were  on  exhiljition  were  favorably  noticed  by  the 
French  comuussioners  of  education  in  their  report 
to  their  government.  In  1883  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion at  Millersville  and  settled  iu  Philadeliihia..  In 
18H4  he  w.-is  elected  i)resident  of  the  National  School 
of  Oratory,  which  he  resigned  at  the  end  of  a  year 
to  engage  in  literary  and  more  general  educational 
work.  His  services  as  a  lecturer  were  in  demand 
from  all  .sections  of  the  country.  He  was  connect- 
ed with  summer  schools  for  the  education  of  teach- 
ers at  Saratoga,  Kound  Lake  and  Glenn's  Falls,  and 
for  Iwo  years  hiul  charge  of  the  noiinal  department 
of  the  Florida  Chautaucjua.  In  the  spring  of  1891, 
he  was  elected  superintendent  of  jiublio  schools  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  has  already  attracted  wide 
attention  by  his  elBcient  administration  of  the  duties 
of  the  oflice.  His  published  works  are  as  follows: 
"Normal  IMental  Arithmetic"  (1859);  "Normal 
Primary  Arithmetic  "  (1800);  "Normal  Elementary 
Arithmetic"  (ISGU);  "  Nornuil  Written  Arithmetic" 
(IHOl);  "  Uni(m  Arithmetic"  (1877);  "New  Normal 
Written  Arillimetic  "  (1877);  "Higher  Arilhmctic" 
(1876);  "  Elementary  Algebra  "  (1871);  "Fllementary 
Geonietrv  and  Trigonometry  "  (1865);  "Philosophy 
of  Arithmetic"  (1876);  "Normal  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing" (1H79);  "  IMental  Science  and  Culture  "  (1H83); 
"Plane  anil  Solid  Geometrv  "  (1889);  "The  Story 
of  the  Iliad"  (1890);  "The  Slorv  of  the  Odyssey" 
(1891);  "  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  "'(1891). 
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HOWELIi,     Theodore    Pike,    leather    manu- 
facturer, was  bom  at  Succasumia  Plains,  Morris  Co  , 
N.  J.,  Jan.  6,  1819,  the  son  of  .Jac(jl)  Drake  Howell, 
U.   S.  A.,  who  died  in  1S26.     The  name  originated 
with   Ynyr  Ap  Howell  (a.  d.  11.50),  which  is  styled 
in  ancient  Welsh   MSS.  Ynyr  O'lal  from  his   pos- 
sessions within   the  territory  of  Yale,  where  he  was 
a  chieftain  of  considerable  importance.     His  Ameri- 
can ancestor  was  Edward  Howell, 
who  .settled  in   Lyme,   Coun.,   in 
1609,  where  he  owned  500   acres; 
he  subsequently  removed  to  Long 
Island,  and  was  one  of  the  grantees 
of  Southampton  in  the  Indian  deed 
and  was  made  a  magistrate  in  1G47, 
after  it  came   under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Connecticut.     Some  of  his 
descendants     removed    with    the 
Connecticut  settlers  to  the  "Con- 
necticut Farms,"  N.  J.     The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  after  his  father's 
death  made  his   home  with    his 
uncle,  Samuel   M.  Howell,   a  tan- 
ner and  currier.     He  was  educat- 
#»'  ■'y^y~'^/f  X         '      ^'^  ^'  ^^  private  academy  of  Rev. 
£^^Ly>;-c^^^^2£^,ff'i^     Stephen    R.   Grover,  of  Caldwell, 

'  N.   J.,  and   after  completing  his 

education  entered  the  employ  of 
Smith  &  Wright,  harness  manufacturers  of  Newark. 
He  subsequently  entered  his  uncle's  employ,  where 
he  became  thor(.)Ughly  familiar  with  the  process  of 
tanning  and  currying,  and  in  1840  was  admitted  into 
partnership  with  his  uncle,  under  the  firm  name  of 
S.  j\r.  &  T.  P.  Howell.  At  the  time  Mr.  Howell  be- 
came engaged  in  the  leather  trade,  Seth  Boynton 
and  DavidCrockett,  whose  mechanical  genius  ex- 
erted a  most  powerful  influence  in  stimulating 
manufacturing  enterprises  in  Newark,  were  perfect- 
ing their  methods  of  making  patent  and  enameled 
leather.  The  new  processes  were  at  once  adopted 
in  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Howell,  and  such  im- 
provements made  as  his  knowledge  of  the  wants  of 
the  saddlery  trade  suggested.  He  was  a  thorough 
ly  practical  man,  and'exerci.sed  a  keen  supervision 
over  all  the  details  of  the  work  in  his  factory,  and 
the  result  was  quickly  apparent  in  the  great  demand 
which  at  once  arose  for  their  goods.  In  1846  the 
factory  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  firm  pur- 
chased five  acres  of  land'  outside  of  the  city  limits 
on  which  they  erected  extensive  buildings.  Soon 
after  this  Mr.  "Samuel  Howell  died,  and  Mr.  T.  W. 
Dawson  was  admitted  to  the  firm,  which  continued 
until  18.55,  and  was  organized  as  a  stock  company 
with  Mr.  T.  P.  Howell  as  president.  The  inanu- 
facturing  facilities  were  greatly  enlarged  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand,  and  the  establishment  became 
the  most  "extensive  in  the  world  in  that  line  of  manu- 
facture, while  their  products  were  exported  to 
Europe,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  Im- 
mense works  were  erected  at  Middletown,  N.  Y., 
for  the  manufacture  of  Russia  and  other  leathers. 
Mr.  Howell  attended  constantly  to  all  the  details  of 
the  business,  and  the  factory  bell  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning  was  always  rung  by  him,  even  up  to  the 
time  of  his  last  illness.  He  taught  bis  sons  the  same 
industrious  habits  which  helped  to  make  his  own 
basiness  career  so  successful.  His  wife  was  Eliza 
W.  King,  of  Bloomfleld,  N.  .1.  Mr.  Howell  took  a 
deep  interest  in  public  questions,  and  was  active  in 
politics.  Originally  a  whig,  he  became  a  republican 
when  that  party  was  founded,  and  ran  as  the  first 
republican  candidate  for  mayor  of  Newark  in 
1856,  but  was  defeated  by  his  democratic  opponent. 
He  was  frequently  urged  by  his  party  to  accept 
office,  but  invariably  "declined.  During  the^war 
he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Public  Aid  Com- 
mittee,   and   was   himself  a   liberal   contributor  to 


its  objects.  In  addition  to  the  arduous  labors  of  his 
own  private  business  Mr.  Howell  occupied  many 
positions  of  honor  and  trust.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
active  in  securing  the  charters  for  the  Plank  Road, 
and  the  Newai-k  and  New  York  liailroad,  and  was 
a  strong  advocate  of  free  roads.  He  was  a  director 
of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co.,  also  of  the 
Mechanics'  National  Bank,  American  Insurance  Co., 
and  the  Howard  Savings  Bank.  He  was  for  many 
years  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Park 
Presbyterian  church  of  Newark,  and  one  of  the 
most  liberal  givers  both  for  church  and  charitable 
purposes.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  physique,  a  pleasant 
open  countenance,  and  a  healthy,  ruddy  comi)lexi(jn. 
He  was  genial  toward  all,  and  correct  in  principle 
and  practice,  both  in  business  and  social  life,  with  an 
instinctive  love  of  what  was  right,  and  an  equally  de- 
termined antipathy  to  all  that  was  mean  and  wrong. 
He  left  two  sons,  who  succeed  him  in  liusiness. 
j\Ir.  Howell  died  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Dec.  3,  1878. 

HOWELL,  Henry  Clay,  leather  manufacturer, 
was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Oct.  10,  1845,  the  elde-st 
son  of  The(jdore  P.  Howell.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Newark  and  Bloomfield  academies,  and  in  1861  en- 
tered his   father's  employ,  where   he  soon  became 
familiar   with   every   branch    of   the    business.     In 
1867   he  was  made   a  member  ofi  tte  firm,   taking 
charge  of  the  sales  department-    After  his  father's 
cleath   he   and    bis   brother   eoutinued   the   business 
under  the  name  of  Howell-Hinchman  Co.,  of  Mid- 
dletown,  which   became  one   of   the   largest   of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  and  of  which  he  was  president 
until  his  death.    He  was  a  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fire  Insurance  Co.  and  the  Hide  and  Leather 
National  Bank  of  New  York.    He  died  at  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.,  in  January*,  1900. 

MELLETTE,  Arthur  Calvin,  first  state  gov- 
ernor of  South  Dakota,  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
Henry  county, Ind.,. June  23, 1842,  the  son  of  Charles 
and  Mary  (Moore)  Mellette,  grandson  of  Arthur 
and  Leanna  (Glasscock)  Mellette  and  great-grand- 
son of  John  and  Sarah  (Sutter)  Mellette.  This 
great-grandfather  was  a  native  of  France  and  a 
soldier  in  Lafayette 's  army,  who  came  to  Amer- 
ica and  settled  in  Alrginia.  His  father  was  a 
Virginia  farmer  who  emigrated  to  Indiana  in 
18.30.  The  son  worked  on  his  father's  farm  until 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  entered 
Indiana  University,  and  was  graduated  in  1864. 
He  entered  the  Union  Army  immediately  upon  hia 
graduation,  serving  as  a  private  in  Co.  H  of  the 
9th  Indiana  infantry  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
On  his  return  he  studied  law  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  as  a  partner  of  a  Col. 
Brady.  He  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Muncie  in  1868,  and  was  sent  to  the  state  legis- 
lature in  1871,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
creation  of  a  school  system,  and  the  result  was 
the  adoption  of  the  Indiana  system.  He  also  en- 
tered the  publishing  field,  as  editor  of  the  Muncie 
Times.  In  1878  he  moved  to  Springfield,  Dak., 
where  he  was  ajipointed  register  of  the  land 
office,  and  two  years  later  made  his  home  in 
Watertown,  Dak.  He  was  a.  member  of  the  pro- 
visional constitutional  convention  of  1883,  and  was 
elected  provisional  governor  in  1885,  but  as 
Dakota  did  not  succeed  in  being  admitted  as  a 
state,  he  did  not  enter  upon  the  office.  The  choice 
of  the  people  was  so  far  recognized,  however,  that 
in  1889,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  terri- 
tory. On  Nov.  2,  1889,  after  the  admission  of 
Dakota  as  two  separate  states  (Mr.  Mellette  had 
always  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  division 
of  the  territory  into  two  states)  he  assumed  the 
duties  of  governor  of  South  Dakota.     During  his 
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administration  of  two  terms  occurred  the  great 
drouth  of  1889  in  South  Dakota,  and  Gov.  Mel- 
lette labored  incessantly  for  the  relief  of  the 
farmers  in  the  drouth  district.  The  outbreak  of 
the  Pine  Eidge  Sioux  Indians  also  happened  dur- 
ing his  term  as  governor,  and  he  jirovided  every 
safeguard  for  the  settlers.  In  January,  1893,  he 
retirpil  from  olHce,  and  resumed  the  practice  of 
law  at  "Watertown.  In  189.5  occurred  the  Taylor 
defalcation,  and  Gov.  Mellette,  as  one  of  Tay- 
lor's bondsmen,  made  over  to  the  state  of  South 
Dakota  his  entire  pro]ierty.  He  then  moved  to 
Pittsbutg,  Kansas,  with  his  family  and  began 
life  anew.  He  was  married  May  29,  1866,  to  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Prof.  Theophilis  A.  Wylie,  of 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  and  had  four  sons,  Theophilis 
Wylie,  Charles  E.,  Anton  Arthur,  and  Richard  .T. 
Mellette.  He  died  at  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  May  25, 
1896. 

BOUDINOT,  Ellas,  first  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Jlay  2,  1740,  son  of  Elias  and  Catherine  (Wil- 
liams) Pnudinot.  His  great-grandfather,  also 
named  Elias,  was  a.  French  Huguenot,  who  came 
over  to  this  country  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  After  receiving  a  classical  edu- 
cation ho  entered  the  law  office  of  Richard  Stock- 
ton, whose  elilest  sister  he  married.  He  was  ad- 
mitted io  the  New  Jersey  bar,  and  rapidly  rose 
to  distinction.  From  tlie  beginning  of  the  troubles 
between  the  colony  and  the  mother-country,  Mr. 
Boudinot  was  an  ardent  patriot.  In  1777  he  was 
appointed  by  congress  commissary-general  of 
prisons,  and  in  the  .same  year  was  elected  delegate 
to  the  Continental  congress,  becoming  piresident  of 
that  body  in  November,  17s2,  in  which  capacity  it 
fell  to  him  to  sign  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  returned  to 
the  practice  of  law  and  in  1789,  under  the  newly 
adopted  constitution,  was  again  elected  to  congress, 
serving  in  that  body  during  the  next  six  years.  In 
1796,  Pres.  Washington  appointed  him  a  director 
of  the  I'nited  States  mint,  in  place  of  Rittenhouse, 
who  had  <lied,  and  he  remained  in  this  olliee  until 
1805,  when  he  resigned  and  settled  at  Burlington, 
N.  .T.  Mr.  Boudinot  lost  his  wife  about  the  year 
1808.  In  1812  he  was  elected  a  memlier  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, and  gave  to  that  organization  the  sura  of 
£100.  But  he  is  best  remembered  for  his  interest 
in  the  American  Bible  Society,  of  which  he  was 
the  first  president.  This  society  was  organized  in 
New  York  in  May,  1826,  there  being  at  the  time 
about  sixty  local  Bible  societies,  delegates  from 
thirty-five  of  which  went  to  the  metropolis  to  fornr 
the  greater  organization.  The  first  Bible  society 
in  the  United  States  was  instituted  in  Philadelphia 
in  1808,  the  second  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  third  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  the  fourth  at  Princeton  N.  J. — all 
of  these  in  1809.  After  the  American  Society  had 
been  established,  the  number  of  its  auxiliaries  in- 
creased very  rapidly,  and  in  1881  these  numbered 
about  7,0(1(1.  The  American  Bilile  Society  was  in- 
corporated in  1841  with  privileges  which  have 
since  been  greatly  enlarged.  Its  first  place  of 
business  was  a  room  seven  feet  by  nine,  the  next 
was  twenty  feet  square,  the  third  was  in  a  build- 
ing located  in  Nassau  street.  New  York.  In  1852 
the  present  Bible  House  was  built  at  Astor  place 
and  Ninth  street,  being  six  stories  high  with  an 
open  square  in  the  centre.  In  this  establishment, 
which  carried  on  the  executive  and  manufacturing 
departments  of  the  society  the  number  of  persons 
employed  is  about  400.  Here  the  society  prints 
and  binds  the  Bibles  and  Testaments,  owns  its  own 


sets  of  stereotype  and  electrotype  plates,  including 
plates  in  the  Boston  raised  letter  for  the  use  of 
the  lilind.  The  ob.ject  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  and  its  auxiliaries  is  to  distribute  Bibles 
among  the  destitute  of  all  classes  and  religious 
denominations  either  at  cost  or  at  a  very  low  price. 
The  Scriptures  are  published  at  the  Bible  House  in 
nearly  every  known  language.  The  number  of 
volumes  issued  has  increased  between  1816  and 
1881  from  440,000  to  11,340,000,  while  receipts 
have  increased  from  $450,000  to  $6,794,000.  After 
Mr.  Boudinot 's  election  as  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society,  he  made  to  it  what  was  at  that 
time  a  most  munificent  donation  of  $10,000,  and 
he  afterward  contributed  liberally  towards  its 
building.  All  of  his  later  days  were  passed  in  the 
study  of  Biblical  literature  and  in  charitable  work. 
He  was  tru.stce  of  Princeton  College,  and  there 
founded  in  1805  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History 
which  cost  $.3,000.  In  1818  three  boys  of  the 
Cherokee  tribe  were  brought  to  the  foreign  mis- 
sion school  at  PHiiladelphia,  and  Mr.  Boudinot 
permitted  one  of  them  to  take  his  name,  being 
deeply  interested  in  every  attempt  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  American  Indians,  and  the  boy 
became  an  influential  chief  in  his  tribe.  He  also 
did  much  to  aid  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes 
and  in  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  minis- 
try. By  his  will,  he  bequeathed  his  estate  to  char- 
ities, among  them  an  apjaropriation  to  buy  spec- 
tacles for  the  aged  pjoor.  Mr.  Boudinot  was  the 
author  of  "The  Age  of  Revelation"  (1790),  which 
was  a  reply  to  Paine 's  "Age  of.  Reason;"  "An 
Oration  before  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati" 
(1793);  "Second  Advent  of  the  Messiah"  (Tren- 
ton, 1815)  ;  "Star  in  the  West,  or  an  Attempt  to 
Discover  the  Long  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel"  (1816) 
— in  this  work,  agreeing  with  Mr.  .lames  Adair, 
that  the  Indians  are  the  lost  tribes.  He  died  in 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  Oct.  24,  1821. 

DAVENPORT,  Amzi  Benedict,  educator,  was 
l.Torn  in  New  Canaan,  Fairfield  Co.,  ( 'onn.,  Oct.  30, 
1817,  son  of  William  and  Abigail  (Benedict),  Dav- 
enport. He  was  a  descendant  in  the  seventh  gen- 
eration of  Rev.  John  Davenport,  the  first  minister 
of  the  Now  Haven  colony,  who  married  Elizabeth 
WoUey,  the  line  being  traced  through  their  son 
John,  who  married  Abigail  Pierson;  their  son 
.lohn,  who  married  Martha  Gould;  their  son  .lohn, 
who  married  Sarah  Bishop;  their  son  John,  who 
married  Deborah  Ambler  and  their  son  John,  who 
married  Prudence  Bell,  and  was  the  grandfather 
of  Amzi  B.  Davenport.  He  was  educated  at  the 
academy  in  his  native  town;  taught  school  before 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing winter  (1836)  conducted  a  school  in  Stamford, 
Conn.  Shortly  afterwards  he  established  a  private 
academy  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  of  which  Ve  was  prin- 
cipal for  sixteen  years.  He  was  subsequently  en- 
gaged in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  business  in 
Brooklyn.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  in  1841 
of  a  Free  Mission  (Presbyterian)  church,  which 
became  the  Second  Congregational  Church  of 
Brooklyn,  nd  was  ruling  elder  and  deacon.  He 
was  a  lay  member  of  the  council  that  met  to  or- 
ganize the  Clinton  Avenue  Congregational  Church 
of  Brooklyn  in  1847,  and  likewise  of  that  which 
organized  the  Plymouth  Church.  He  comjiiled  an 
elaborate  genealogy  of  the  Davenport  family.  He 
was  twice  married,  (1)  May  2,  1842,  to  Frances 
Maria  Isaacs,  who  died  in  1848,  and  (2)  Oct.  30, 
1850,  to  .lane  .loralemon,  daughter  of  .John  Dimon. 
By  the  first  marriage  he  had  two  sons,  ,Tohn  I. 
and  Albert  B.  Davenport,  and  by  the  second,  four 
sons  and  two  daughters:  Henry  B.,  James  P.,  Wil- 
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liam  E.,  Charles  B.,  Mary  V.  and  Frances  G. 
Davenport.  His  dominant  traits  were  great  ptiysi- 
cal  energy,  personal  integrity  and  interest  in  re- 
ligious teaching.  He  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  24,  1894. 

PERRY,  Amos,  diplomat  and  author,  was  bora 
at  South  Natick,  Mass.,  Aug.  12,  1812,  son  of 
Elijah  and  Mary  (Jones)  Perry.  His  first  Ameri- 
can ancestor  was  John  Perry,  a  native  of  England, 
who  probably  came  over  in  1632,  and  settled  in 
Roxbury,  Mass.;  from  him  the  line  of  descent  is 
traced  through  his  son  John,  who  married  Bethiah 
Morse;  their  son  Samuel,  who  married  Joanna 
Lovet;  their  son  Samuel,  who  married  Ruth  Le- 
land;  their  son  Samuel,  who  married  Elizabeth 
Eowe,  and  was  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  Mr.  Perry's  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  John  Jones,  of  Dedham,  the  "Squire  Jones"  of 
"Oldtown  Folks,"  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  who 
was  a  Tory,  but  after  the  revolution  became  a 
loyal  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  resumed 
his  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Amos  Perry 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1837.  He 
taught  school  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  during  1837-59,  with  the  exception  of 
three  years,  1852-55,  devoted  to  foreign  travel  and 
study.  He  visited  Europ)e  a  third  time  in  1861,  and 
while  abroad  in  1862  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Lin- 
coln diplomatic  and  consular  agent  at  the  court 
of  the  Bey  of  Tunis.  In  1865  he  accompanied 
the  ambassador  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis  to  the  United 
States,  bringing  the  portrait  of  the  bey  and  let- 
ters of  condolence  on  the  death  of  Pres.  Lincoln 
and  of  congratulation  on  the  successful  issue  of 
the  civil  war.  Mr.  Perry  frequently  contributed 
to  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  was  the  author 
of  "Carthage  and  Tunis,  Past  and  Present" 
(1869);  "Rhode  Island  State  Census  of  1885" 
(1887),  and  "An  Ofacial  Tour  Along  the  Eastern 
Coast  of  Tunis"  (1891).  For  many  years  he  was 
secretary  and  librarian  of  the  Rhode  Island  His- 
torical Society,  to  which  he  contributed  various 
papers,  in  one  of  which  he  gave  a  historical  sketch 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
bringing  to  light  an  endowed  institution  that  had 
long  been  lost  sight  of,  and  that  was  afterward  re- 
vived and  reorganized.  He  was  postmaster  at 
Fruit  Hill,  North  Providence,  R.  I.,  during  1838-40; 
inspector  of  public  schools  in  Providence  county 
during  1845-52 ;  was  for  several  years  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction; was  a  corresponding  member  of  various 
historical  societies;  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Society  of  the  Cincinnati;  a  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
honorary  vice-president  for  Rhode  Island  of  the 
Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia. Griswold  College  conferred  upon  him  in 
1888  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  He  was  mar- 
ried Aug.  28,  1838,  to  Ebzabeth  Anastasia,  daugh- 
ter of  Eber  Phetteplace,  and  had  one  daughter, 
Helen  E.,  who  married  Peleg  Redfield  Kendal).  Mr. 
Perry  died  in  New  London,  Conn.,  Aug.  10,  1899. 

VEST,  Georg-e  Graham,  senator,  was  born  in 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  Dec.  6,  1830,  son  of  John  Jay  and 
Harriet  (Graham)  Vest.  His  parents  were  of 
Virginia,  families  and  Presbyterians,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent.  He  was  educated  at  the  high 
school  of  that  eminent  educator,  B.  B.  Sayre,  and 
entering  the  junior  class  of  the  Presbyterian 
Center  College  at  Danville,  Ky.,  was  graduated  in 
1848,  helping  to  pay  for  his  tuition  by  teaching 
in  a  country  school,  and  corresponding  for  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal.  He  read  law  under 
James  Harlan,  attorney-general  of  Kentucky,  and 


was  graduated  at  the  Transylvania  Law  School  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1852.  For  a  time  he  tried  his 
hand  at  journalism  and  started  a  newspaper  at 
Evensboro,  Ky.,  but  sold  out  in  1853  with  the  in- 
tention of  going  to  California.  His  journey  was 
halted  at  Independence,  Mo.,  by  financial  reverses, 
and  he  was  led  to  settle  in  Georgetown,  Mo.,  by  the 
following  tragic  incident  which  was  an  indication 
of  his  courageous  conscientiousness.  In  July,  1853, 
a  man  named  France  employed  him  to  defend  his 
negro  boy,  accused  of  murdering  a  white  woman 
and  her  two  children.  He  cleared  the  boy  before 
the  examining  court,  but  a  mob  seized  the  negro, 
held  the  county  two  weeks  under  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee, and  burned  his  client  publicly  before  1,500 
negroes  assembled  to  witness  the  execution. 
Threats  were  made  against  him  because  he  de- 
fended the  negro,  and  in  consequence  he  de- 
termined to  remain  and  face  the  results,  and  thus 
he  became  a  citizen  of  Missouri.  He  enjoyed  a 
successful  law  practice  in  Pettis  and  adjoining 
counties  for  three  years,  when  he  removed  to 
Booneville,  Mo.,  where  he  soon  became  prominent 
in  his  profession  and  quickly  won  for  himself  a 
place  in  the  forefront  of  the  bar  of  central  Mis- 
souri. In  1860  he  was  an  elector  on  the  Douglas 
ticket,  and  was  chosen  a  state  representative  in 
the  general  assembly,  from  Cooper  county.  He 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  but  seeing  that  the  die  was  cast,  stood  with 
Ms  constituents  ifor  the  integrity  of  a  state's  right 
to  secede,  and  espoused  the  Southern  cause.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1861,  he  served  in  the  army  of 
Gen.  Price,  being  made  judge-advocate  general  of 
a  general  court  martial,  convened  at  Lexington 
just  after  the  capture  of  that  place  by  the  Con- 
federates. He  was  elected  by  the  Missouri  leg- 
islature which  assembled  at  Neosho  in  the  fall  of 
1861,  a  member  of  the  provisional  congress  of  the 
Confederate  states,  and  served  in  the  Confederate 
house  of  representatives  until  1864,  when  he  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Reynolds  of  Missouri  to  the 
Confederate  senate,  remaining  for  one  year.  After 
the  war  he  went  to  Louisiana  but  later  returned 
to  Missouri  and  resumed  his  law  practice  at  Se- 
ilalia,  Pettis  county.  Mo.,  in  partnership  with  Col. 
John  F.  Philips,  later  judge  U.  S.  district  court, 
western  district  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Vest  was  elected 
U.  S.  senator  in  1878,  and  was  re-elected  without 
opposition  in  1885,  1890  and  1897,  serving  in  the 
senate  continuously  for  twenty-four  years,  from 
the  forty-sixth  to  the  fifty-seventh  congress  inclu- 
sive. During  his  first  years  in  the  upper  house  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  introducing  legislation  with 
a  view  to  granting  to  the  South  its  constitutional 
rights,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  criticize  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court  when  he  thought  it  in  error.  When 
the  Democrats  undertook  to  revise  the  tariff  he 
stood  out  strongly  in  favor  of  the  protection  of  in- 
fant industries  and  was  sometimes  taken  to  task 
by  his  own  side  for  his  protectionist  "heresy." 
He  was  chairman  of  the  senate  committee  on  pub- 
lic health  and  national  quarantine,  and  a  member 
of  the  finance,  commerce,  public  Viuildings  and 
grounds,  transportation  and  international  exposi- 
tions committees.  He  was  a  steadfast  supporter  of 
the  Nicaragua  canal,  and  opposed  the  seating  of 
Senator  Quay  of  Pennsylvania,  on  principle,  though 
Quay  was  his  personal  friend.  When  the  bill  for 
the  election  of  senators  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
people  was  under  consideration,  he  characterized 
it  as  demagogy  in  a  powerful  speech,  saying  it 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  destroying  the  Federal 
character  of  our  government.  During  the  last  ses- 
sion which   he  served  in  congress  he  was  almost 
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bliiiil,  and  so  weak  physii'allr  that  he  had  to  be  led 
to  and  from  his  seat.  Senator  Vest  was  an  able 
and  eloquent  statesman  and  an  unquestioned  leader 
in  the  national  councils.  To  great  legal  ability  he 
added  a  powerful  grasp  of  constitutional  principles 
and  a  bold,  yet  broad  and  conservative  statesman- 
ship. He  made  many  notable  speeches,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  senate.  He  was  an  orator  of  unusual 
ability,  a  ready  and  powerful  hand-to  hand  de- 
bater, a  quick,  intense,  resourceful,  and  aggressive 
antagonist,  well-equipped,  dealing  ponderous  blows, 
and  holding  his  own  with  the  other  giants  of  his 
profession.  His  occasional  addresses  and  speeches 
were  widely  quoted  and  enjoyed,  the  most  famous 
of  tliem  perhaps  being  his  "'Tribute  to  the  Dog,'' 
as  follows:  "Gentlemen  of  the  Jury:  The  best 
frieud  a  man  has  in  the  world  may  turn  against 
him,  and  become  his  enemy.  His  son  or  daughter 
that  he  has  reared  with  loving  care  may  prove  un- 
grateful. Tliosc  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to 
us,  those  whom  we  trust  with  our  happiness  and 
our  good  nanu',  may  become  traitors  to  their  faith. 
The  money  tliat  a  man  has  he  may  lose.  It  flies 
away  from  liim,  perha|is  when  lie  needs  it  most. 
A  man's  reputation  may  be  sacriliced  in  a  moment 
of  ill-considereil  action.  The  people  who  are  prone 
to  fall  on  their  knees  to  do  us  honor  when  success 
is  with  us,  may  be  the  first  to  throw  the  stone  of 
malii'e  when  failure  settles  its  cloud  upon  our 
heads.  The  one  absolutely  unselfish  friend  that 
man  can  have  in  this  selfish  world,  the  one  that 
never  deserts  lum,  the  one  that  never  proves  un- 
grateful or  treacherous,  is  his  dog.  A  num's  dog 
stands  by  him  in  prosperity  aud  in  pioverty,  in 
health  and  in  sickness.  He  will  sleep  on  the  cold 
ground,  where  the  wintry  winds  blow  and  the  snow 
drives  fiercely,  if  only  he  may  be  near  his  master  's 
side.  He  will  kiss  the  hand  that  has  no  food  to 
offer:  he  will  lick  the  wounds  and  sores  that  come 
in  encounter  with  the  roughness  of  the  world.  He 
guards  the  sleep  of  his  pauper  nurster  as  if  he  were 
a  prince.  When  all  other  friends  desert  he  re- 
nuiins.  When  riches  take  wings  and  reputation 
falls  to  pieces,  lie  is  as  ccmstant  in  his  love  as  the 
sun  in  its  journey  through  the  heavens.  If  for- 
tune drives  the  master  forth  an  outcast  in  the 
world,  friendless  anil  homeless,  the  faithful  dog 
asks  no  higher  privilege  than  that  of  accompany- 
ing to  guaril  him  against  danger,  to  figlit  his 
enemies.  And  when  the  last  scl'Iic  of  all  comes, 
and  death  takes  his  master  in  its  eml:rare,  and  his 
body  is  laid  away  in  the  cold  ground,  no  in.ittcr  if 
all  olher  friends  pursue  their  way,  there  by  the 
graveside  will  the  noble  dog  be  found,  his  head 
between  his  paws,  his  eyes  sad,  but  open  in  alert 
watrhfulncss,  faithful  and  true  even  in  death.'' 
Senator  A'est  was  man-ied  in  1854,  to  Sallie  E. 
Sneed,  of  Danville,  Ky.,  and  had  thi-ec  children — 
the  eldest,  a  .son  who  died  before  his  father;  a 
daughter  who  married  George  P.  B.  Jackson,  of 
St.  Louis,  and  a  son,  Alexander,  who  resided  in 
St.  Louis.  His  wife  survived  him.  He  died  at 
Sweet  Springs,  Mo.,  Aug.  9,  1904,  and  on  t-lie  day 
of  his  funeral.  Gov.  Dockery  of  Missouri  called  for 
the  suspension  of  public  business  in  honor  of  a 
faithful  public  servant. 

OLMSTED,  Frederick  Law,  landscape  archi- 
tect, was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Ajir.  2G,  1822, 
son  of  .John  and  Charlotte  (Hull)  Olmsted,  and 
a  descendant  of  .James  Olmsted,  the  first  of  the 
family  in  this  country,  who  came  over  probably 
from  the  county  of  Essex,  England,  and  arrived 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  16.'i2,  acconipanieil  by  his 
wife,  Joyce  Cornish,  and  son  Nicholas.  The  latter 
married  Sarah  Loomis,  and  the  line  of  descent  is 


traced  through  their  son  Deacon  Joseph,  who  mar- 
ried  Elisabeth   Butler;    their   son   Deacon  Joseph, 
who   married  Hannah  Marsh;   their  son  Jonathan, 
who  married  Hannah  Meakins,  and  their  son  Ben- 
jamin,  who   married   Content  Pitkin,   and  was  the 
grandfather  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsteil,      His  father 
was  engaged  in  a  dry-goods  business  in  Hartford, 
and  his  mother  was  a  relative  of  Com.  Isaac  Hull 
of    the    U.    S.    Navy.     Both    his    father    and    step- 
mother   were    great    admirers    of    natural    scenery, 
aiMl  were  accustomed  to  take  long  journeys  in  their 
own   carriage,  with  their   children   as   companions. 
These  outings,  as  well  as  his  own  solitary  rambles 
in    the    country    about    Hartford,     made    lasting, 
though   at   the  time   scarcely   realized,   impressious 
upon  the  boy  's  mind.   A  few  years  later  he  chanced 
to   read  Zimmerman  's  famous  treatise,   ' '  On   Soli- 
tude,''    and    from    it    learned    to    look    at    nature 
thoughtfully  as  well  as  admiringly.   He  was  obliged 
to  leave  school  when  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
on   account   of   a   weakness    of   the   eyes    and   was 
placed   in  the   family  of   a   country   minister,  who 
had  a   practical   acquaintance   with   civil   engineer- 
ing   and    gave    the    lad    some    instruction    in    that 
branch   of  applied  mechanics.    At  the  age  of  six- 
teen,  young   Ohnsted   entered,   as   a   clerk,  a   busi- 
ness house  in  New  York  city;   but  soon  left,  and 
went  to  sea,  spending  a  year  before  the  mast  and 
visiting  the   Orient.      His   health   was   thereby   im- 
paired;   and,    being    obliged    to    live    in    the    open 
air  as  much  as  possible,  he  took  up  farm-work  as 
an  oi'i'upation,  being  thus  engaged  for  two  years. 
He  next  spent  two  years  in  study  of  agricultural 
science    and    engineering    at    Yale    College,    after 
which   he  returned  to   farming  in  the  vicinity   of 
New    Ha\en.      A   few   years   later    he    removed   to 
Staten  Isl.and,  New   York,  and  there  carried  on  a 
farm,   and   contributed   articles   on    rural   subjects 
to   pieriodicals ;    also   making   the   acquaintance   of 
Andrew  .J.  Downing,  the  landscape  gardener,  and 
his  partner,  Calvert  Vaux.     In   18.50   Mr.   Olmsted 
made  a  piedestrian  tour  through  Great  Britain  and 
parts  of  the  Continent,  for  the  purpose  of  acquaint- 
ing   himself    with    foreign    agriculture    and    land- 
scape gardening,  lieing  aided  in  his  studies  by  let- 
ters an.l  ailvice  of  Asa  Gray,  Andrew  J.  Downing 
ami  William  Hooker,  and  in  the  following  year  pub- 
lished "Walks  and  Talks  of  an  American  Parmer 
in    England."      In    lS.52-5:i    he    maile    a    journey 
through  the  southern  and  southwestern  states,  for 
the   purjiose    of   investigating    dispassionately    the 
effects  of  slavery  upon  agriculture  and  incidentally 
u]ion    society    and    returned    to    the    South    in    the 
following  winter  to  study  the  economical  condition 
of   the  sl.ave  states,   traveling   a   distance  of   more 
than  4,0(10  miles  on  horseback.    In   18.50  he  made 
a  third  trip  for  the  same  jiurpose.    The  results  of 
his    observations   were   jiublished    in    book    form   as 
"A    Journey     in     the     Seaboard     Slave     States" 
(1856);   "A  Journey  in  Texas"   (1857),  and  "A 
Journey    in    the    T>ack    Country"    (1801).      These 
books    have    been    described    as    the   most    complete 
]  hilosophical  acrount  ever  ]iublished   of  the  condi- 
tion of   the  slave   states.    A  condensed  edition,  in 
two    volumes,    entitled    "The    Cotton    Kingdom," 
was    published    in    London    in    1861.     For    several 
years,    ending    with    1850,    Mr.    Olmsted    was    en- 
gaged in   literary  work,  and  for  a  short,  time  was 
editor    of    "Putnam's    Magazine."     In    ]85fi    he 
made   a  second   tour   in   Europe,   during   which  he 
jiaid  especial  attention  to  the  study  of  parks.     In 
1N55  the  state  legislature  yiassed  an  act  proviiling 
for   the   construction    of   a    large    central    park   in 
New  York  city,  and  in  1857   Mr.  Olmsted  became 
superintendent  of  the  preparatory  work  under  Eg- 
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}^\      0.7       '  f°°"  '^^'*''''  ^"^'"S  given  absolute  con- 
trol._     1  Ue  park  commission  having  decided  to  ad- 
vertise  for  new  plans,  Calvert  Vaux  induced  Mr 
Olmsted  to  enter  into   the  competition  with  him  ■ 
and  they  received  the  highest  prize,  thirty-three  plans 
havmg   been   sent  in.     Mr.    Olmsted   now   became 
arcbitect-in-cliief,  with  Mr.  Vau.x  as  his  assistant ; 
anil  in  tour  years'  time,  in  spite  of  political  interfer- 
ence and  persecution,  the  work  was  practically  com- 
pleted.    The  years  18(il-t)3,  inclusive,  he  sjient  in 
Washington,  tirst  as  organizer  and  then  as  "eneral 
manager  and  secretary  of   the  sanitary  coniinis.siou; 
his  extraordinary  power  of  organiziug'labor  in  a  new 
field   and    his    rare    administrative  "ability    Ijaviu"- 
pointed  him  out  as  the  one  Itest  titted  to   iiead  tlnft 
great  humane  l)ody.     He  secured  needed  lenislaliou 
in  bejialf  of  tlie  ai'my  anil  navy,  visited  the  a'l-mies  in 
the  field,   conilucted    an  enormous  correspondence, 
and  prepared  a  number  of  reports,  at  the  same  time 
refusing  to  receive  the  full  salary  to  which  lie  was 
entitled.     He  aided,  by  his  advice,  in  forming  the 
Union  League  Club,  and,  after  the  war,  was  promi- 
nent   in    organizing    and    directing    the    Soutliern 
Famine  Relief  Association.     His  health  broke  down 
under  the  strain,  and  he  made  a  trip  to  Cahfornia, 
where  he  served  as  the  first  commissioner  of  the  Yose- 
mite  national  park  and  the  Mariposa  grove  of  big  trees, 
directing  the  survey  and  taking  charge  of  the  pr(  iperty 
for  the  state.     In  1865,  on  his  return  to  New  York, 
he  formed  a  partnersliip  with  Mr.  Vaux,  and  together 
they  planned  and  constructed  a  number  of  important 
works,  including  Prospect  and  Washington  parUs  in 
Brooklyn  ;  the  park  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Washington 
and   Jackson    parks,    Chicago  ;   and   Seaside   park, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.     In  1872  the  partnership  was  dis- 
solved, and  he  served  for  a  time  as  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  park  commission,  and  afterwards 
was  their  landscape  architect  for  nearly  six  years. 
In  1878  Mr.  Olmsted  removed  to  Boston,  having  been 
invited  by  the  jiark  commi.ssion  to  reclaim  the  lands 
in  the  Back  Bay  district  of  that  city,  and  to  design 
other  landscape  improvements.     The  results  of  his 
work   there    are    numerous    parks    and   recreation 
grounds,  connected  by  handsome  parkways.     He  is 
the  designer  of  the  grounds  of  the  capitol"  at  Wash- 
ington, including  the  marble  terrace,  the  grand  stair- 
case and  other  structures  exterior  to  the  main  build- 
ing ;  also  of  the  general  scheme  for  the  restoration 
and  preservation  of  the  natural  scenery  of  Niagara 
Falls,  and,  in  association  with  Mr.  Vaux,  of  the  plan 
now  being  carried  out  bj'  the  state  oi  New  York  for 
this  purpose.     He  also  designed  and  was  connected 
with  the  construction  of  Mount  Royal  park,  Mont- 
real ;  also  of  parks  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  at  Detroit, 
Mich.;  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
Upwards  of  eighty  public  pleasure-grounds  and  the 
grounds  of  thirteen  colleges  have  been  laid  out  in 
accordance  with  plans  formed  or  formed  mainly  by 
him,  not  to  mention  a  great  number  of  private  places, 
including  the  Vanderbilt  estate  at  Biltmore,  N.   C. 
In  1875  his  stepson,  John  C.  Olmsted,  became  his 
partner,  and  later,  Charles  Eliot  and  Henry  S.  Cod- 
man    were   admitted    to    the    firm.      He    was    one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
and  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York 
city,  and  the  New  York  State  Charities'  Aid  Associa- 
tion, of  which  he  was  vice-president  for  several  years. 
He  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  ;  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects  ; 
of  the  Loudon  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Associa- 
tion ;  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  ;  is 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Union  League  ;  an  active 
member  of  the  Century  Association  of  New  York 
city,  and  of  the  St.  Botolph  Club  of  Boston,  and 
belongs  to  many  .scientific  and  benevolent  societies. 
The  degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Har- 
vard and  Yale  universities  in  1864,  and  by  Amherst 


College  in  1867,  and  the  degree  of  LLD.  l)y  both 
Harvard  and  Yale  in  1893.  In  addition  to  the  books 
already  named,  Mr.  Olmsted  wrote  articles  on  the 
special  problems  of  his  profession,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  various  periodicals  and  in  printed  rejiorts. 
He  was  married  June  13,  1859,  to  Mrs.  Mar>'  (Per- 
kins) Olmsted,  widow  of  liis  brother  John.  Ho 
died  at  Waverley,  Mass.,  Aug.  28,  1903. 

KNOWLTON,   Thomas,    soldier,   was  born  at 
West    Boxford,    Jlass.,   in  November,    1740,  son   of 
William    and    Martha    (Pinder)    Knowlton.      The 
church  i-ecords  of  that  place  show  that  he  was  bap- 
tized on  the  3flth  day  of  November,  and  as  tlie  cere- 
nidiiy  of  baptism   was  then   almosi   invariably  per- 
fni'iiieil  on  the  eighth  day  after  birtli,  it  may  "be  in- 
fcried  that  he  was  boi  ii  on  the  22d  day  of  Ihat'montb. 
He  was  mariied,  Apiil  5,  1759,  to  Anna  Keyes,   of 
Ashford,    Conn.,    by  whom  he  had   nine  children. 
He  .served  as  a  private  in  tlie  Frencli  and  Indian  war, 
and   took   part  in  the  capture  of  Havana  in  1702. 
His  father  having  purchased  a  farm  of  400  acres  in 
Ashford,   Conn.,   young  Knowlton  returned  to  his 
home  there,   and  remained   on   the  farm  until  the 
beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war.     He  responded 
at    once    to  the   call    for  troops,   and    witli  a  c<jm- 
pany  of  men  from  Ashford,  of  whicli  he  became 
captain,  proceeded   to    Lexington.      At    the  Tiattle 
of  Bunker  Hill  his  company  was 
sent  by  Col.  Prescott  to  oppose 
the  advancing  British  grenadiers. 
He   took   posilion    on    Prescott's 
left,  behind  a  1  ire.ast work  of  fence- 
rails  and  new-mown  hay,  and  de- 
fended his  post    most    gallantly 
throughout  the  engagement.    He 
was  soon  afterward  promoted  to 
be  major,  and  on  Jan.  8,  1776, 
made  a  hazardous  and  successful 
incursion  into  Charlestown.     In 
the  summer  of  1776  he  was  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  Durkee's  con- 
tinental regiment  at  New  York. 
After  the  battle  of  Long  Island, 
in  which  Knowlton  and  a  select 
liarty  from  his  regiment  narrowly 
escaped   capture,    he    organized 
a    small    corps    of     "rangers." 
such  as  Rogers,  Putnam  and  others  had  led  in  the 
previous  war.     It  was  composed  of  about  120  vol- 
unteers from  Connecticut  and  other  eastern  regiments, 
and  was  expected  to  be  constantlj-  at  the  front,  watch- 
ing the  enemy's  movements.  When  the  British  landed 
at  Kip's  Bay,  Sept.  15,  1776,  Knowlton 's  rangers  were 
on  duty  along  the  Harlem  river.    The  following  day 
Washington  ordered  Knowlton  to   reconnoiter  the 
enemjr's  position,  and  at  about  sunrise  he  encoun- 
tered  the  British   pickets  at  a  point  near  what  is 
now  West  116tli  street,  New  York  city.      A  brisk 
skirmfsh  took  place,  which  resulted  later  in  the  day 
in  the  battle  of  Harlem  Heights.     He  retreated  as 
reinforcements  of  the  enemy  appeared,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  British  light  troop  as  far  as   Clare- 
mont.     Washington  thereupon  conceived  the   plan 
of  capturing  the  British  detachment.     A  feint  was 
made  in  front,  which  drew  the  enemj'  down  the  hill 
to  what  was  called  the  "Hollow  Way,"  now  Man- 
hattan street,  while  a  second  detachment  was  sent 
around  their  right  flank  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  They, 
however,   failed  in  this.     Instead  of  attacking  the 
enemy's  rear  they  encountered  his  right  flank,  and  the 
Light  Troop  was  able  to  retreat  up  the  hill.    A  stand 
was  taken  "behind  a  fence  covered  with  bushes," 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Boulevard  and  124th 
street,  ju.st  as  Knowlton's  men  appeared  on  the  spiot, 
and  in  the  encounter  that  followed  he  was  mortally 
wounded.     The  main  battle  of  Harlem  Heights  fol- 
lowed soon  after  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  near  the  present 
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site  'jf  Cohiinhia  Univcrsily.  Col.  Knowlton's  loS3 
was  keeoly  felt.  In  his  (n'dns  of  the  ITlli,  Wash- 
ing-ton tiftiniily  referred  to  him  as  "the  gallant 
an{l  lirave  i_'ol.  Knuulloii,  who  would  lia\'e  been  an 
honor  to  any  country."  "In  lu'ison,"  says  Dr. 
Ashhid  Woodward,  "he  was  six  feet  lii;;li,  erect 
and  elegant  in  figure,  and  formed  more  for  aelivily 
tlian  stnaiulli.  He  had  a  light  complexion,  dark  hair, 
and  eyrs  i>f  dee])  spiritual  beauty.  His  literary 
educalion  was  confined  to  the  narrow  routiiie  of 
studies  then  t.aught  in  llu'  common  schools.  Yel  the 
piisM's>iun  of  an  iiip-llect  n.alurally  bright,  and  quick 
to  |Udfil  by  the  e\]irii(_aiees  .■old  associations  of  inili- 
taiy  life,  caused  his  coniiianionship  lo  be  sought  by 
the  most  cuhivated.  He  was  eoiuieous  and  .affable 
in  miuinci's,  and  wholly  fvn:  fiiaii  oslent.alion  and 
egotism.  Calm  and  collecled  in  bailie,  and,  if  neces- 
sity reipiirod,  ri'ady  to  lead  where  any  could  be 
found  to  follow — he  kni'W  no  fear  ol'  danuer.  The 
favorili-  of  superior  oHicers,  the  idol  of  his  soldiers 
and  fellow-townsmen,  he  fell  (at  Harlem  Heights) 
universally  lamented."  Tliere  is  no  known  p(u1,rait 
of  Knowlton;  the  accompanying  vignette  is  a  copy 
of  tlie  ideal  hgure  of  him  in  Trumbull's  painliog  of 
"The  Battle  of  Bunker  HiU."  K-owlfou  was  killed 
Sept.  16,  1776. 

THOREAU,  Henry  David,  poet-naturalist, 
was  born  at  Concoid,  3Ia,ss.,  .luly  12,  1S17.  His 
grandfalher  c.ame  from  tlie  island  of  Jer.sey  lo  Bos- 
ton, about  17;:!.  His  jiai-ents  were  plain  jieople  in 
huml/le  circuinstanees,  and  he  himself  ehei'ished  a 
sturdy  ciaitempt  forweallli,  luxury,  and  the  ari-auge- 
menls  and  aims  of  soeiely  al  lariie.  He  was  gnidu- 
ated  from  Harvard  in  1^87,  and  from  that  year  kept 

a  j -n.'d  \vhich  tilled  thirly  ,'\1S.  volumes;    mucli  of 

its  roiilents  has  been  jirinled.  'I'ill  1847  he  sup- 
ported himself  chiefly  by  manual  labor,  pencil-mak- 
ing, surveyinu',  etc.;  in  some  of 
these  industries  he  complained 
that  his  employers  did  not  want 
the  work  doue  too  well,  nor  even 
well  enough.  But  for  occa.sion.al 
jcMirueys  lie  lived  wdioUy  at  and 
about  Concord,  and  for  over  two 
yeais  (lS4.")-47),  in  a  hut  of  his 
own  building  on  Walden  Pond, 
which  he  made  fam<'Us,  heie  he 
ie(lu(<'d  lits  expenses  at  onetime 
to  se\en  (  lails  a  day  As  }Ir. 
Bui  lou^lis  says,  "he  was  the  inleb 
leclu.d  I  hild  id  lilmeison.but  added 
a  lerlain  laispness  and  puniiency, 
as  of  wdd  loots  and  heibs,  to  the 
lubaiie  [ihilosophy  ot  his  meat 
ni  ighboi  '  It  must  be  added  that 
Thoieau  wasneillier  tu'bane  noran 
optimist  He  profes.sed  ami  prac- 
tised a  lofiy  scorn  for  men  and  their  traditions,  and 
lived  mainly  apart,  after  laws  of  his  own  discovering. 
He  was  a  .sevcj'e  ei'itic  of  things  rather  than  of  books, 
a  good  classical  scholar,  a  lover  of  the  older  English 
poetry,  a  pure,  if  seemingly  extravagant  idealist,  a 
consisiiait  Sloic.  and  a  most  rare  and  inleresling 
charaeier.  He  .said  to  Emerson;  "  We  dill'er  in  our 
resources;  mine  is  to  get  away  from  men.  I  am 
surprised  |o  find  what  vulgar  fellows  the)'  are." 
Bui  he  loved  Nature  and  sliidicd  her,  though  not  in 
the  way  of  ex:ict  science.  He  had  llie  woodsman's 
instiiui  and  ihe  jioet's  eye;  he  could  find  his  way  in 
the  foresi  at  night  "beller  by  feet  than  eyes,"  and 
discover  stram;e  |ilaiils  ill  his  daily  walks;  specimens 
of  tlie^e  he  supplied  to  ,\gassiz,  but  declined  lo  be 
eullivaied,  "liaviiu:-  no  love  for  dissection."  The 
only  government  he  reeoMiii/.ed  ^\'as  "llial  jiower 
which  establishes  jusiire  in  ihe  land;"  not  finding 
this  hi  was  imprisoned  in  b"<-l(i  for  refusing  lo  pay 
his  tax.     lie  never  went  to  church  and   never  mar- 


ried. As  he  .said  in  youth,  "The  other  world  is  all 
my  art;  my  pencils  will  draw  no  other,  my  jack- 
knife  will  cut  nothing  else."  Yet  he  was  willing 
to  let  his  light  shine,  though  caring  little  wdtether 
people  heeded  its  beams  or  not.  His  first  lecture 
was  given  fadore  the  Ciaiconl  Lyceum,  Apr.  11,  1838, 
and  thenceforth  he  lectured  more  or  less  every  year, 
as  opportunity  offered,  hardly  deigning  to  consult 
the  lasle  of  his  hearers  in  the  matter  or  manner  of 
his  discourses.  He  claimed  to  have  given  his  whole 
siiiritiial  cxpci'icuce  at  a  place  where  religious  topics 
were  forliiddeii,  yet  his  audience  never  detected  the 
violation  of  their  rules.     He  wrote,  too,  for  the  "  Di- 


al,"the  New  York  "Ti-ibune,"  "Gi-aliam's  Maga- 
zine," and  any  other  ]iiiblication  that  would  accejit 
his  articles,  wdjich  somelimes  shocked  Ihe  editors, 
for  tliev  were  apt  to  lie  unlike  anything  else  in  cur- 
rent literaturi.-;  they  have  been  eagei'ly  galliered 
since,  and  far  more  highly  valued  than  wdien  they 
first  ap|ieared.  Greeley  wrote  him  in  IHi'io.  "The 
elimination  of  very  flagrant  heresies  (like  your  defi- 
ant |iantlieism)  becomes  a  neeessily."  The  returns 
were  few  and  small,  but  this  troubled  him  little,  for 
by  working  about  six  weeks  he  coidd  meet  a  year's 
expenses,  and  have  the  rest  of  the  time  free  for  wdiat 
he  called  study.  From  f847  his  business  was  chiefly 
that  of  an  author  and  lecturer.  He  lived  two  years, 
1841-43,  wdth  R.  W.  Emerson,  and  then  sjienta  few 
months  as  tutor  to  William  Emei-son's  children  lai 
Staten  Island;  made  three  trips  to  the  Maine  woods, 
1840,  1853,  18,57,  and  undertook  one  or  two  longer 
journeys.  j\Iost  of  his  time  was  passed  in  "that 
glorious  soeiely  called  soliltide."  His  walks  were 
too  |ireeious  lo  lie  shared;  even  a  dog  or  a  cane 
was  loo  much  company.  Yet  his  friends  in.sisted 
that  he  was  humane  and  courteous.  At  woist  he 
was  no  raisanthrojie,  but  an  original,  made  to  follow 
his  own  path,  indiflc'i'dit  to  externals,  living  in  a  re- 
gion of  abstractions.  His  sincerily  was  absolute; 
his  egotism,  however  colossal,  had  in  it  nothing 
pelly.  "Wlie;i  the  republican  and  idiolition  commit- 
tees tried  to  prevent  his  lecture  on  .lolin  Brown,  as 
"  premature  and  not  advisable,"  he  said,  "  I  did  not 
send  to  you  for  advice,  Init  to  announce  that  I  am  to 
speak."  But  two  of  his  books  aiipcarcd  in  his  life- 
time. "A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac 
Rivers"  (1849),  involved  him  in  debt,  and  mo.st  of 
the  edition  came  back  on  his  hands,  wiiei-ai:poa 
he  gleefully  told  a  friend  that  he  had  "made 
an  addition  of  70f)  volumes  to  his  lilirary,  and 
all  of  his  own  com])osition."  "AValden,  or  Life 
in  the  Woods"  (1854)  was  slightly  more  success- 
ful. His  poslliiimous  wi)rks,  brought  out  in  an- 
swer to  an  eager  if  not  very  extensive  demand, 
are  "  Excursions  in  Field  ami  Foresi,"  willia  me- 
moir by  Emerson  (1803);  "Tin'  Maiiii^  W'oods" 
(18ti4|;  '"Cape  C^od  "  (lH(i5);  "[sellers"  with  a  few 
remarkable  poems  (18<i5);  "A  Yankee  in  Canada" 
(18(H;),  coniaining  his  anti-slaveiy  and  reform  papers, 
which  are  by  far  Ihe  most  inleresling  of  his  writings 
to  jiersons  not  given  lo  the  miiiule  sliidy  of  naliire, 
wilh  Ihree  volumes  of  extracts  Irom  his  jiairnal,  ed- 
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ited  by  H.  O.  G.  Blake :  ' '  Early  Spring  in  Massa- 
chusetts," (1881);  "Summer,"  (1884);  and 
' '  Winter, "  ( 1888 ) .  These  were  followed  by  ' '  Au- 
tumn," (1892),  and  "Miscellanies,"  (1894).  In 
1905  appeared  "  The  First  and  Last  Journals  of 
Thoreau  Lately  Discovered  Among  His  Unpub- 
lished Journals  and  Manuscripts, ' '  edited  by  Frank 
B.  Sanborn.  His  first  book,  ' '  A  Week  on  the  Con- 
cord and  Merrimac  Rivers, ' '  is  the  narrative  of  a 
boating  trip  taken  in  August,  1839,  full  of  ad- 
mirable description  and  minute  observation  of 
nature,  mingled  with  excursions  into  transcendental 
philosophy.  His  second  book,  recording  his  ex- 
periences, physical  and  mental,  at  Walden  Pond, 
gives  the  reasons  for  the  author 's  life  as  a  hermit 
and  an  admirably  specific  account  of  the  main  de- 
tails of  that  life.  It  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  original  arid  sincere  productions  in  American 
letters  and  one  of  the  most  genuine  of  woodland 
books.  The  literary  quality  of  his  writings  is  high; 
the  best  of  his  essays  in  ' '  Miscellanies ' '  and  ' 'Ex- 
cursions" are  perhaps  not  excelled  in  American 
literature.  He  had  a  marked  gift  for  style  and 
wrote  with  great  care  and  unfailing  freshness, 
and  was  possessed  of  that  essential  quality  of  the 
poet;  a  soaring  imagination,  though  he  wrote  but 
lew  verses  after  his  thirtieth  year.  He  had  a  fine 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  and  Was  a  splendid 
scholar,  particularly  in  Greek.  The  entire  field 
of  Greek  literature  was  familiar  to  him.  He  trans- 
lated two  of  the  tragedies  of  ^sohylus,  and  was 
especially  fond  of  Pindar,  Simonides,  and  the 
great  lyric  poets.  Thoreau  bore  his  last  illness 
cheerfully,  "enjoying  existence  as  much  as  ever," 
aiid  finding  no  less  comfort  in  disease  than  in 
health,  "the'miod  always  conforming  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  body. ' '  To  orthodox  inquirers  into  his 
preparedness  for  eternity  he  said:  "Those  were 
voluntaries  (i.  e.  elective  studies)  I  did  not  take ' ' 
and  "One  world  at  a  time."  He  died  at  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  May  6,  1862. 

MITCHELL,  Jolm  Hippie,  U.  S.  senator,  was 
born  in  Washington  county,  Pa.,  son  of  John  and 
Jemima  (Mitchell)  Hippie.  He  was  raised  on 
his  father's  farm,taught  school  to  pay  his  tuition 
at  Butler  Academy,  and  practiced  law  in  Butler. 
He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Samuel  A.  Pur- 
vianee,  formerly  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  also  in  the  office  of  a  John  Thompson,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857.  Early  in  life 
he  was  married  to  Sadie  Hoon  by  whom  he  had 
three  children.  He  is  said  to  have  left  his  family 
in  Butler  in  1860  on  account  of  domestic  trouble, 
and  going  to  the  Pacific  coast  settled  finally 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  where  he  changed  his  name 
to  John  Hippie  Mitchell,  the  change  being 
legalized  by  the  county  court  in  1874.  He  grad- 
ually dropped  his  middle  name,  and  to  most 
of  the  people  in  Oregon  and  during  his  long 
residence  in  Washington  he  was  known  only  as 
John  Mitchell.  At  that  time  there  was  sentimerit 
strong  both  in  numbers  and  in  social  and  pobti- 
cal  influence  in  the  states  of  California  and  Oregon 
in  favor  of  a  "  Pacific  Coast  Republic. ' '  The  scheme, 
directed  by  former  residents  of  southern  states, 
gained  considerable  impetus,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  aggressive  and  fearless  opposition  of  a 
number  of  determined  men,  it  might  have  suc- 
ceeded—in any  event  to  the  point  of  making 
more  difficult  the  task  of  preserving  the  Union 
It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Mr.  Mitchell  first 
came  prominently  to  the  front.  He  threw  his 
eloquence  and  energy  on  the  side  of  the  Union. 
He  was  elected  town  counsel  as  a  Republican  m 
1861    and  in   1862  was  sent  to  the  state  senate 


as  the  leader  of  opposition  to  the  movement  for 
a  "Pacific  Coast  Republic."     For  four  years  he 
presided  over  the   deliberations  of  that  body,  and 
in    1S66    came    within    one   vote    of    receiving    the 
caucus    nomination   of    his   party,   then   in   control 
of   the    legislature,   for    V.    S.    senator.      He   had 
formed    a    law    partnership    in    1862    with   Joseph 
N.    Dolph    afterward    U.    S.    senator,   which    con- 
tinued eleven  years.     He  was  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
senate    in    1872    and    quickly    became    prominent 
in  the  deliberations  of  that  body,  being  assigned 
to  several  important  committees  particularly  that 
on   privileges  and  elections.      During  the   exciting 
period  following  the  presidential  contest  of  1876, 
the    committee    on    privileges    and    elections    was 
charged   with   the   duty   of   investigating   the   con- 
tested elections  in  Florida,  South   Carolina,  Loui- 
siana, and  Oregon.     Oliver  P.  Morton,  of  Indiana, 
chairman    of   ttie   committee,    was   unable    to    pre- 
form his  duties  because  of  illness,  and  this  labor 
fell   to    the   lot    of   Sen.   Mitchell.      He   conducted 
the   work   with   great   ability   and   judgment,    and 
his   party   associates    accorded   him   the   praise    of 
having    prepared    the     Republican    side    of    the 
case    so    that    it    was    without    a    flaw.      He    en- 
deared   himself    to    the    people    of    his    adopted 
state   by   his   efforts   to   fi'ce   the   Columbia   river 
from  the  hands  of  monopolists,  and  he  won  appro- 
priations' for    the    clearing    of    obstructions    from 
tlie    river,    to    make    navigation    practicable.      His 
speech  on  the  bill  to  regulate  commerce  between 
the    states,    wlign    that    measure    was    before    the 
senate, -was   considered  the  best   delivered   in   the 
debate  and  a  speech,  in  1890,  on  the  tarilf  was 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  convincing  expositions 
of    the    prineiplps    of   .the    Republican    party    in 
handling  the   tariff   question  that   had   ever   been 
given.    He  was  seven  times  candidate  for  U.  S.  sen- 
ator   before   the   Oregon   legislature,    and   won   in 
four    of    the    contests,    and '  if    he    had    lived    to 
complete  his  last  term  would  have  -served  twenty- 
four    years    in    all,    twice    as    long    as    any    other 
senator  from  that   state.     In   1905   Sen.   Mitchell 
was    implicated    in     the     so-called    land     frauds 
against   the   United  States,   by  which  vast   areas 
of    valuable    land    belonging    to    the    government 
were  stolen  by  private  individuals.     Mitchell  Vas 
charged  with  having  used  his  high  office  as  U.  S. 
senator    to    push    claims    through    the    land    office 
at  Washington,  which  he  knew  to   be  false,   and 
with  having  accepted  bribes  in  the  shape  of  money 
payments  for  this  service,  in  one  instance  having 
received  .$2,000  from  one  S.  A.  D.  Puter  for  pre- 
paring an  appeal  to  the  U.  S.  land  commissioner. > 
On    June    22nd    of    that    year    he    was    convicted 
of  violating  the  statute  which   forbids  an   officer 
of    the    government    receiving    any    compensation 
for  performance  of  any  service  in  relation  to  any 
claim,  contract  or  controversy  in  which  the  United 
States    is    a    party,    and    was    sentenced    to    two 
years'   imprisonment   and   a  fine   of   $2,000.     An 
appeal   had  been    taken,   but   his    death   occurred 
before  the  appeal  was  heard.     Said   a  local  his- 
torian:    "Mitchell   was    not    a   great    orator;    he 
was  not  a  profound  reasoner ;  he  was  not  a  states- 
man;  he  was  not  consistent  in  anything  but  his 
personal  desires  for  public  office.     But  he  accom- 
plished more  for  the  state,  and  had  more  influence 
and  success  in  the  senate,  and  satisfied  more  peo- 
ple  by    his   public    service    than    any   other    ipan 
Oregon  ever  sent  to  the  senate.     He  was  handi- 
capped by  changing  his  name;   he  was  kept  poor 
by  the  political  leeches  who  fed  upon  his  bounty 
and   threatened   his    ruin   unless   they   were    fed; 
he  was  bitterly  opposed  by  men  of  great  wealth. 
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ana  bv  politicians  in  liis  party  of  great  power 
au.l  influence,  and  by  newspapers  read  by  all 
the  people;  and  over  and  against  all  of  it  he 
triumphed  against  all  odds  and  against  opposi- 
tion that  W(nild  have  destroyed  any  other  man. 
When  Ee]iublicans  rebelled  at  his  leadership  and 
repudiated  his  acts,  he  called  in  Democrats  and 
beat  down  his  own  party  leaders  with  the  club 
of  their  political  opponents.  What  was  the  secret 
of  it  all?  A  kind  heart,  a  generous  disposition,  a 
friendly  sympathetic  handshake,  untiring  industry 
and  sleepless  vigilance  and  persistence.  He  has 
imitators,  and  some  of  them  are  succeeding  with 
precisely  the  same  tactics.  But  not  for  long. 
There  was  but  one  Jlitchell,  and  there  won't  be 
another  for  a  hundred  years."  Sen.  Mitchell's 
second  marriage  was  on  Feb.  25,  1862,  to  Mattie 
E.  R-ice  of  I'ortland,  Ore.,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children:  .Jolm  H.  ^litcliell,  .jr.,  a  lawyer  of  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.;  Hiram,  a  captain  in  the  V.  S. 
artillery,  and  Mattie,  who  married  the  Itue  de  la 
Eochefoucauld.  He  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  Dec. 
9,   iriO.5. 

HAYS,  George  Price,  clergyman  and  educa- 
tor, was  boru  at  Miller  's  Run,  Pa.,  Feb.  2,  18.38,  of 
Scotch-Irish  jiarcntage.  He  was  graduated  at  Jef- 
ferson College  in  18.57,  studied  one  year  privately, 
and  two  years  at  the  Western  Theological  Sem- 
inarv,  Allcghauy  City,  Pa.,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1850.  Frniii  1861  to  1868  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church,  Baltimore; 
then  for  a  year  financial  secretary  of  the  I'nivcr- 
sity  of  Wooster,  0.,  and  for  another,  pastor  in 
Alleghany  City.  From  1870  to  1881  he  was  presi- 
dent of  Washington  and  .Tefferson  College,  at  the 
same  time  acting  as  its  traveling  agent,  and 
preaching  in  the  Second  church  of  Washington, 
Pa.  In  1881  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Central 
church,  Denver,  Col.  In  188.5  he  was  moderator 
of  the  general  assembly,  and  became  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  church  in  Cincinnati.  While 
there  he  was  chairman  of  the  centenary  fund, 
which  raised  over  .$^00,000,  and  was  thanked  by 
the  general  assembly  for  his  zealous  advocacy  and 
able  management  of  that  undertaking.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1888,  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Second 
church  in  Kansas  City.  During  his  pastorate 
there  he  was  prominent  in  the  theological  controver- 
sies of  that  day  over  ' '  higher  ciiticism. ' '  An  article 
of  his  in  the  ' '  Interior, ' '  now  the  "  Continent, ' '  of 
Chicago,  attracted  wide  notice.  He  also  wrote  a 
history  of  the  PreKl)yterian  church  while  in  Kan- 
sas City.  He  was  very  active  in  home  mission  work 
in  Denver  and  in  Kansas  City  and  under  his  lead- 
ership several  churches  were  organized  in  these 
cities.  Beside  the  Presbyterian  church  hi.story, 
Dr.  Hays  wrote  a  volume  entitled  "  Introductive 
Logic,"  and  published  a  number  of  tracts.  He 
was  married  Aug.  1,  ISGO,  to  Elinor  Shai-j)  Wherry, 
by  whom  he  liacl  eight  children;  five  of  them  lived 
to  maturity.  Dr.  Hays  published  several  sermons 
and  tracts.  He  was  a  popular  and  effective 
speaker,  and  did  much  platform  work.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Lafayette  College 
in  1870,  and  later  that  of  LL.D.  from  Hanover 
College,  Ind.  His  jiastorate  in  Kansas  Citv  con- 
tinued until  180,3,  -rrhen  ill  health  forced  him  to 
resign.  From  that  time  until  1897  he  did  public 
speaking  at  various  times,  principally  for  the  board 
of  nrnii--terial  relief.  He  die(l  at  Washington, 
Pa.,   Seyit.   f),   1897. 

PINCKISTEY,  Charles  Cotesworth,  soldier  and 
statesman,  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Feb.  2.5, 
1746,  the  son  of  Charles  and  Eliza  (Lucas)  Pinck- 
ney,    and    grandson    of    Thomas    Pinckney,    who 


emigrated  from  England  to  Charleston  in  1692, 
and  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  Cotes- 
worth. His  father  was  educated  in  England,  prac- 
ticed haw  and  was  made  king's  counsellor  and 
chief  justice  of  South  Carolina;  he  was  twice 
married,  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Lamb,  died  with- 
out issue.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  went  to 
England  with  his  parents,  at  the  age  of  seven, 
was  educated  at  Westminster  school  and  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  read  law  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  London,  also  attending  the  law  lectures 
of  the  famous  commentator  Blackstone.  He  trav- 
eled in  France  and  Germany  and  had  nine  months' 
training  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  at  Caen, 
Normandy.  Returning  to  America  in  1769,  he 
established  himself  in  his  native  city  in  the  jirac- 
tice  of  law.  In  1775  he  was  a  memlier  of  the  first 
provincial  congress  of  South  Carolina  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  that  congress  a  captain  of  infantry; 
was  made  a  major  in  December,  1775,  and  colonel 
ou  October  29,  1776.  He  assisted  in  the  defense 
of  Fort  Sullivan  on  June  28,  1776,  joined  the 
Northern  army  as  aide  to  Gen.  Washington  and 
participated  in  the  battles  of  the  Brandywine  and 
Germantown.  He  was  a  member  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful expedition  to  Florida  in  the  spring  of  1778 
and  piresided  over  the  South  Carolina  senate  in 
January,  1779.  In  the  rapid  march  which  saved 
the  city  of  Charleston  from  the  British  under  Gen. 
Augu.stine  Prevost,  he  dispilayed  great  resolution 
and  daring.  His  regiment  formed  the  second 
column  of  the  force  which  invaded  Georgia  and 
attacked  the  lines  of  Savannah.  He  commanded 
Fort  Moultrie  with  a  force  of  .300  men  at  the  time 
of  the  second  attack  on  Charleston,  in  Apiril,  1780, 
but  the  British  fleet  entered  the  harbor  without 
engaging  Fort  Moultrie  and  Col.  Pinckney  then 
returned  to  the  city  and  holjied  defend  it  against 
the  enemy.  He  urged  the  rejection  of  all  terms 
of  capitulation  and  was  in  favor  of  continuing 
hostilities  to  the  last  extremity.  When  Charleston 
surrendered,  in  May,  1780,  he  became  a  prisoner 
of  war  and  was  closely  confined  for  two  years. 
Upon  being  ordered  into  closer  confinement  by  his 
jailers,  he  wrote  to  the  British  commanding  officer, 
' '  My  heart  is  altogether  American,  and  neither 
severity  nor  favor  nor  poverty  nor  afUuence  can 
ever  induce  me  to  swerve  from  it."  In  February, 
1782,  he  was  exchanged,  and  was  made  brigadier- 
general  on  Nov.  3,  1783,  but  had  no  further  op- 
fjortunity  to  serve  his  country  in  the  field  as  the 
war  was  practically  at  an  end.  He  now  resumed 
the  practice  of  law,  gaining  both  wealth  and  prom- 
inence. When  the  United  States  constitution  was 
framed  in  1787,  he  was  one  of  South  Carolina's 
delegates  at  the  convention  and  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  debates.  It  was  on  his  motion  that  the 
clause:  ''No  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required 
as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  pulilic  trust  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  United  States,"  was  put 
in  the  constitution.  He  moved  also  to  strike  out 
the  clause  allowing  compensation  to  senators, 
holding  that  the  senate  should  be  composed  of 
men  of  wealth.  He  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion which  ratified  the  constitution  for  South 
Carolina,  and  of  the  state  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1790.  After  the  organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment he  declined  successively  the  places  of  as- 
sociate justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court  in  1791, 
secretary  of  war  in  1794,  and  secretary  of  state 
in  1795.  In  July,  1796,  he  accepted  the  post  of 
U.  S.  minister  plenipotentiary  to  France,  resigning 
the  commission  of  major-general  of  the  South 
Carolina  militia  to  go  abroad.  Owing  to  the 
strained  relations  with  Prance  at  that  time,  Knck- 
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ney  upon  arriTal  in  Pans  was  informed  that  the  having  taken  the  courses  of  the  Ecole  des  Fonts 
Directory  would  receive  no  minister  from  the  et  Chaussees  in  Paris.  He  took  the  chafr  of 
United   S  ates  till  the  grievances   of  France  had    mathematics  in  the  college  itself  Tn  1878,  resting 

wh1eh"fortrf:Jv'r'^-r'T"".'^''^°*'*'^^^^  '''  ^^°^'  *"  ^^'^'""'^  ''d""^  of  ^^^  Cosmor  oS 
7hirtv  Hov,tn^?.i  ^'^.1f  \°  ^^"^y  .'^"'"^  t^an  magazine.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  minister  and 
thirty  days  in  France  without  permission.  He  consul  general  to  Persia  by  Pres  McKinlev 
ITv  w"hl  t^'°*'^'^^*"''  l-o^^^^!' a"-:'.!''"  Prance  Two  years  later  he  was  made  minister  plenfpoten- 
r^l  H«  ^  Directory  requested  him  to  with-  tiary  to  Greece,  Serbia  and  Eoumania.^and  later 
PphT;^.^  1707  "^^  """"*  1°.  Amsterdam  in  to  Switzerland.  In  190.5  he  was  appointed  U.  S. 
February,  1797,  arid  soon  after  returned  to  minister  to  Spain,  which  important  post  he  held 
America.  Preparations  for  war  were  now  made  until  1905,  when  he  resigned  from  the  diplomatic 
by  the  congress  and  tliree  commissioners,  Pinek-  service.  He  is  the  author  of  several  important 
ney,  John  Marshall  and  Eldridge  Gerry,  were  dis-  works  on  mathematics,  "Elements  of  Quater- 
patehed  to  Prance  with  authority  to  consult,  nions, "  (1881),  which  was  followed  by  an  anno- 
negotiate  and  treat  on  all  claims  and  differences  tated  translation  of  Argand 's  "  Theory  of  Imagin- 
between  the  two  republics.  Upon  arrival  in  ary  Quantities,"  (18S1).  He  also  contributed  to 
Paris  m  the  following  October,  attempts  were  a  work  on  the  "Application  of  Photography  to 
made  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Directory,  but  Surveying,"  (ISSy)  ;  and  later  published  " Ele- 
oflicial  recognition  was  refused  them.  Talleyrand's  mcnts  of  Analytical  Geometry"  (1889)-  and 
secretary  assured  the  commissioners  that  a  gift  "Elements  of  Calculus,"  (1890).  In  1883  he 
of  money  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  nego-  came  before  the  pubUc  with  a  novel  "But  Yet  a 
tiations  and  that  a  refusal  might  bring  on  war.  Woman,"  whose  grace  and  brilliancy  at  once 
Pinckney  IS  said  to  have  answered,  "War  be  it  made  it  popular,  and  it  passed  through  a  number 
then;  millions  for  defense,  sir,  but  not  a  cent  for  of  editions  both  in  America  and  England;  it  was 
tribute!  "  Ovher  agents  approached  them  with  a  followed  by  the  "Wind  of  Destiny,"  (1886)  •  and 
proposal  that  the  United  States  buy  certain  stock  "Passe  Rose,"  a  romance  of  the" times  of  ciarle- 
amountmg  to  32,000,000  florins,  which  was  also  magne,  (1888);  and  a  volume  of  poems,  "Songs 
rejected  by  the  commissioners  and  they  shortly  of  Two,"  (1900).  He  is  also  the  author  of  " Life 
afterward  returned  with  nothing  accomjilished.  and  Letters  of  Joseph  H.  Neesima,"  (1900); 
War  with  France  being  imminent  Pinckney  was  "His  Daughter  First,"  (1903);  "Aurelie," 
commissioned  major-general  by  Pres.  Washington.  (1912);  "Diane  and  Her  Friends,"  (1914); 
When  his  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  he  "No.  13,  Rue  du  Bon  Diable,"  (1917).  Mr. 
had  been  made  junior  in  rank  to  Alexander  Hardy's  powers  as  a  novelist  lie  not  in  the  elabo- 
Hamilton,  whose  senior  he  had  been  during  the  ration  of  plots  and  thu  delineation  of  character, 
Revolutionary  war,  he  replied:  " Let  us  first  dis-  but  in  an  aptitude  for  the  description  of  the 
pose  of  our  enemies;  we  shall  then  have  leisure  to  beauties  of  nature,  a  happy  expression  of  the 
settle  the  question  of  rank."  Pinckney  was  a  rules  of  noble  living,  aphoristic  thoughts,  and  a 
stanch  adherent  of  the  Federalist  party  and  was  delicate  blending  of  light  and  shade.  His  diction 
its  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  of  the  United  is  pleasing  and  graceful,  and  he  uses  with  exeel- 
States  in  1800,  and  for  the  presidency  in  1804  lent  discrimination  the  wide  and  accurate  iearn- 
and  1808.  He  was  the  third  president-general  of  ing  at  his  command.  He  received  the  honorary 
the  order  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  for  fifteen  years  degree  of  M.A.  from  Iowa  College  in  1872,  and 
prior  to  his  death  was  president  of  the  Charleston  from  Dartmouth  in  1873,  and  Ph.D.  from  Amherst 
Bible  Society.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  College  of  in  1873.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  National  Institute 
South  Carolina  and  in  1801  was  first  president  of  of  Arts  and  Letters,  and  member  of  the  Century 
the  board.  He  was  twice  married,  (1),  to  Sarah,  and  Authors'  clubs  (N.  Y.).  He  was  married 
daughter  of  Henry  Middleton,  second  presicfent  or  March  9,  1898,  at  Athens,  Greece,  to  Grace  Aspin- 
Congress  and  sister  of  Arthur  Middleton,  signer  wall  Bowen,  daughter  of  Henry  C.  Bowen,  of 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  by  whom  he   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

had  three  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Maria,  pub-  REMOND,  Charles  Lenox,  was  bom  in 
Ushed  a.  work  in  defense  of  nullification.  He  was  Salem,  Mass.,  Feb.  1,  1810,  of  African  descent, 
married  (2)  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Stead,  He  was  one  of  the  delegates  appointed  to  repre- 
a  descendant  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  one  of  the  sent  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  at  the 
proprietary  governors  of  Carolina.  Pinckney  was  World  's  Convention  in  London,  in  1840,  and  sailed 
a  true  patriot,  and  a  man  of  wide  influence.  Charles  with  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Columbus,  but 
Channcey  said  of  him :  ' '  His  love  of  honor  was  on  account  of  his  color  was  compelled  to  go  in 
greater  than  his  love  of  power,  and  deeper  than  the  steerage.  Upon  learning  that  the  conventio* 
his  love  of  self."  He  died  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  would  not  permit  women  to  participate  in  it,  Gar- 
Aug.  16,  1825.  rison   took   his   seat   in   the  gallery,   and   Remond 

HARDY,  Arthur  Sherburne,  mathematician,  went  with  him.  On  the  second  day  of  the  con- 
diplomat  and  author,  was  born  in  Andover,  Mass.,  vention.  Lady  Byron  went  up  into  the  gallery  and 
Aug.  13,  1847,  son  of  Alpheus  and  Susan  (Holmes)  conversed  freely  with  them  both.  At  the  anni- 
Hardy.  His  father  was  a  Boston  merchant.  Dur-  versary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery 
ing  his  childhood  he  attended  school  at  Neuchatel,  Society,  Remond  stepped  forward  of  his  own  ac- 
Switzerland,  for  a  year;  he  subsequently  attended  cord  and  made  a  speech,  and  was  cheered  repeated- 
Phillips  Andover  Academy  and  Amherst  College  ly.  Parker  Pillsbury  wrote  of  him:  "Many  times 
and  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  I  have  myself  gazed  on  him  with  admiration  when. 
West  Point,  in  1869.  He  was  commissioned  second  before  the  best  Boston  audiences,  he  acquitted 
lieutenant  in  the  3d  artillery  and  ordered  to  the  himself  with  a  power  of  speech,  argaiment,  and 
Dry  Tortugas.  Resigning  his  commission  at  the  eloquence,  which  rarely,  if  ever,  failed  to  thrill  a 
end  of  eighteen  months  he  accepted  a  chair  of  house  of  congress  or  legislative  hall."  He  subse- 
mathematics  in  Iowa  College  in  1871.  He  remain-  quently  dined  at  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Reid's  with 
ed  in  that  position  for  three  years  and  then  Lady  Byron,  was  invited  to  her  palace  by  the  Duch- 
became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  scien-  ess  of  Sutherland,  and  afterward  visited  Scotland, 
tific     department     of    Dartmouth    College,    after   He  died  Dec.  22,  1873. 
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BROOKS,  Phillips,  fifth  P.  E.  bishop  of  Massa- 
chusettsaiid  ITiSili  in  suci'i'ssion  in  the  American  epis- 
copiitcwasboin  in  l!ost()n,iMa!<s.,Dec.  13, 1835,second 
son  of  AVilliani  Giayaiul  ^lary  Ann  (Pliilliiis)  Brooks. 
He  represented  twii  old  3Iassaelinsetts families  wliose 
flames  arc  inse|iaral)]y  eonnected  with  religious  and 
educational  progi-ess;  and  the  Christian  ministry, 
one  may  say,  without  exaggeration,  was  his  birth- 
right, lie  was  descended  from  Thomas  Brooks,  an 
Englisliinan,  who  emigrated  as  early  as  1(334,  set- 
tling at  W'atertown,  whence  he  removed  to  Concord; 
also,  (ui  llie  paternal  side,  from  the  great  Puritan  di- 
vine, John  Cotton,  of  Boston.  On  his  mother's  side 
he  was  de.scended  from  liev.  George  Phillips,  a 
gradu.'itc  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  who  came 
from  England  iu  lli30  with  Winthrop's  colony,  and 
became  the  lii-st  pastor  of  the  church  at  Watertown. 
A  great  griuidson  of  George  Phillips,  the  emigrant, 
Rev.  Samuel  Phillips,  was  pastor  of  the  South  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Andover,  Mass.,  for  sixty 
yeai-s  (1711-71);  a  son  of  the  latter.  John,  fomidcd 
Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter,  N.  II.;  and  another. 
Saimiel,  with  hislu'other,  founded  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover.  To  the  same  family  belonged  William 
Phillips  and  his  son,  William,  benefactors  of  Ando- 
ver Theological  Seminary.  Phillips  Brooks  was 
baptized  l)y  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  for  at  the  time 
when  the  Congrcg.atioual  churches  of  New  England 
were  ilivided  by  Unitarianism,  his  parents  had  ac- 
cepted the  "new  theology";  ncvertlieless,  all  his 
early  training  was  received  in  the  Episcopal  church, 
wliieli  his  mother  entered  a  few  years  after  his  birth. 
Dr.  Alexander  Vinton  became  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Boston,  wdien  Phillips  Brooks  was  seven 
years  of  age,  and  his  ministry  of  seventeen  years 
did  much  to  foiin  the  life  of  tile  growing  boy;  but 
back  of  tliat  lay  the  inspiring  influence  of  Ms 
mother,  who  had  cou.secrated  him  to  the  ministry. 
Phillips  Brooks'  father  was  a  prosperous  merchant, 
and  the  son  was  given  every  ailvantage.  After  study- 
ing at  the  15osliin  Latin  School,  he  entered  Harvard 
College,  which  had  James  W.alker  as  its  pre.sident, 
audFehou,  Agassiz,  Loimfellow,  Lowell  and  Holmes 
in  lis  faculty.  The  atmosphere  was 
asliinidating  one.  and  his  inlellec'tual 
nature  respondcil  to  it;  he  stood  lugh 
as  a.scluilar,  taking  honors  at  his  grad- 
uation in  IW.jH;  at  the  same  time  he 
was  ]Mipular  with  his  classmates,  and 
everywhere  was  sought  and  loved. 
Soon  after  leaving  Harvard,  he  be- 
came a  .student  in  the  theological  semi- 
nary at  Alexandria,  Va, ,  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  evangelical  party 
in  the  Episco|ial  <Jiurch.  He  was  or- 
dained Id  the  priesthood  in  IS.")!),  and 
l)ecame  rectorof  the  Church  of  the  Ad- 
vent, Philadelpliia,  where  he  met  with 
"qinck  a]i|ireci.-ition  and  enthusiastic 
admiration  and  suppurt,"  Two  years 
later  lie  was  called  to  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  same  city, 
and  here  he  bcciune  noted  for  his  fervor  in  advocat- 
ing |ialilolisiii  as  well  as  piety.  Here,  too,  he  be- 
came- idi-nlilied  with  the  Br(iad-chiu'ch  movement, 
"  which  meant  to  him  ;i  cl.)ser  relati(ju  between  God 
In  18(10  he  assumed  the  rectorship  of 
■eh,  l!osl(Mi,  the  lai'gest  and  wealtliiest 
I  i>{  Episi-opalians  in  "that  city,  and  dur- 
isliy  the  present  iiuble  house  of  worship 
and  eiaiseci'ated.  Here  he  remained, 
profess.iiship  in  Harvard,  and,  in  1886, 
(if  a^visiaiil  hishop  of  Pennsylvania;  nor 
ig  belure  heliecame  Boston's centi'al  liirure, 
n  philaiilhrnpie  ;i3  well  as  in  religious  wairk, 
r  lie  pivaehed  o-  made  addresses  he  was 
to    with    almost    brcalhle.ss    attention    l)y 


and  niiLn," 
Trinily   Chin' 
congr'e'.;alioii 
ing  ills  minis 

was    (Meeted 

ih'clining  a 
the  ollice 
was  it  long 
a  leader  in 

^Y\i(■|■|■vrv 

listened    to 


thronged  assemblies.  "  His  parish  was  not  bounded 
by  the  local  limits  (if  Trinity.  The  ministry  of  the 
great  preacher  could  not  he  exclusively  claimed  by 
the  Eiiiscopal  church.  His  wnvk  was  in  those  deeper 
regions  of  life  and  thought  where  dill'eriug  opiiuions 
find  a  common  basis. "  No  man,  it  has  been  said, 
"ever  did  so  much  to  remove  prejudice  against  a 
church  that  had  never  been  poi.)ular  in  New  Eng- 
land, .  .  .  Blithe,  nevertheless,  protested  against 
the  claim  by  his  own  communion  to  the  title  of  '  tlie 
Ameiican  churcli,'  and  he  )ireached  occa- 
sionally in  other  pulpits."  His  ])ower  did 
not  lie  in  his  thought,  though  that  was 
sometimes  .striking  and  occasionally  bril- 
liant. It  did  not  lie  in  his  style,  which, 
thougli  it  had  a  certain  ]iiclorial  element, 
was  singularly  simple  and  deficieut  in  gen- 
eral oratorical  finish.  It  was  not  in  his 
utterance,  which  was  rapid — so  rapid  at 
times  that  even  stenograjihers  had  difti- 
culty  in  following  him;  nor  was  it  iu  any 
of  the  accepted  graces  of  oi'atory.  It  was 
the  result  of  intense  earnestness  and  pro- 
found spirituality,  fused  together  and  set 
on  tire  by  a  liuining  desire  to  lift  his  fellowmen 
to  a  liigher  life.  The  truths  he  uttered  were  old, 
but  they  .seemed  new,  liecaiise  on  him  had  descended 
a  tongue  of  fire  like  those  that  rested  upon  the  apos- 
tles. His  infiuence  over  young  men  was  great,  es- 
pecially at  Harvard,  wdiere  he  was  one  of  the  uni- 
versity preachers.  He  visited  Europe  every  alter- 
nate summer  for  thirty  years,  and  in  England 
preached  before  the  cpieeii,  before  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  t'ambridge,  and  in  Westminster  Abbey; 
and  abroad,  as  at  home,  was  listened  to  by  large  and 
admiring  congregations.  In  April,  1891,  Bi.sljop 
Paddock,  of  Massachusetts,  died,  and,  in  sjiite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  High-church  ])arty.  Dr.  Brooks 
was  elected  his  successor,  and,  on  Oct.  14th,  was  con- 
secrated. "  Willingly  and  joyfully  he  accepted  the 
oflice,"  says  bis  brother.  "  lie  saw  the  possibilities 
of  the  highest  office  in  the  church,  just  becau.se  he 
appreciated  the  true  church  sjiirit,  as  one  which  got 
nearertohumanity  and  not  farther  away  from  it.  .  .  . 
He  loved  the  great  work,  and  did  it  joyfully  and  buoy- 
antly," Bishop  Biooks  was  a  man  of  commanding 
presence,  and  "  his  wit,  the  charm  of  his  conversa- 
tion, and  a  certain  boyish  gayety  and  naturalness, 
drew  people  to  him  as  to  a,  jiersonal  magnet,"  He 
was  popular  with  all  denominations,  and  his  elec- 
tion was  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  men  of  every 
religious  belief.  Dean  Fariar  said  of  him  ;  "I  never 
met  any  man  or  any  ecclesiastic  halt  so  natural,  so 
large-hearted,  so  intensely  catholic  in  the  only  real 
sense,  so  loyally  true  in  his  1  riendshijis,  so  absolutely 
unselfish,  so  modest,  so  unartificial,  so  self-forget- 
ful." He  received  tlie  honorary  degree  of  S.T.D. 
from  Harvard,  of  wdjich  he  was  a  trustee,  in  1877, 
and  from  Oxford  in  188.').  His  principal  published 
works  are:  "  Lectures  on  Preaching,"  delivered  be- 
fore the  divinity  school  of  Yale  College,  January- 
Feliruary^  1877' (1877,  Sth  ed,,  1879)  ;"  Sermons" 
(1878);  '■  The  Influence  of  Jesus"  (Bohlen  Lectures 
for  1879);  "Baptism  and  Ciailiniialion  "  (1880); 
"  The  Candle  of  the  Lord  and  ( )tlier  Sermons  "  (1881); 
"Sermons  Pleached  in  English  Churches "  (1883); 
"  Oldest  StJiool  in  America"  (188.5);  "Twenty  Ser- 
mons" (1880);  "Tolerance  "  (1887);  "The  Light  of 
the  World  and  OlJier  Sermons  "  (1890);  "  E.ssays  and 
Addresses  "  (1894).  He  also  |iroduccil  some  verse  of 
high  character,  including  "O  Little  Town  of  Beth- 
lehem "  (18S7),  and  "  An'Easter  Carol  "  (1891).  Dr. 
Brooks  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  23,  1893,  and  was 
buried  in  Mount  Auburn  cemetery,  near  Cambridge. 
A  short  sketch  was  |)ulilishcd  by  liis  brother,  Uev. 
Arthur  Brooks;  ihe  best  biography  is  that  by  Prof. 
Alexander  V.  O.  Allen,  ol  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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GAimiSON,  "William  Lloyd,  abolitionist,  was 
born  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Dec.  10,  180.5.  He  was 
the  son  of  Abijah  Garrison,  who  was  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  early  colonists  of  New  Brunswick,  at  that 
time  called  Nova  Scotia.  Abijah  Garrison  was  a  sailor 
who  made  many  voyages  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  hue  physical  devel- 
opment, having  a  sanguine  temperament,  bald  head 
and  reddish  beard.  It  appears  that  he  had  a  strong 
taste  for  reading,  and  evinced  some  literary  talent. 
He  first  met  his  wife  at  Deer  Island,  New  Brunswick, 
in  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  The  young  sailor  chanced 
to  be  an  attendant  at  an  evening 
religious  meeting,  and  when  the 
services  ended,  he  folliiwed  to  the 
door  a  strikingly  beautiful  young 
women,  dressed  in  a  l)lue  habit. 
There  he  asked  peimission  to  ac- 
company her  home,  addressing  her 
as  "Jliss  Blue  .Jacket."  Not  un- 
naturally, he  was  rebuffed,  but, 
shortly  after,  being  deeply  impress- 
ed with  her  beauty  and  grace,  he 
wrote  her  a  letter  which  led  to  a 
correspondence  and  ultimately  to 
matrimony.  The  yoiuig  woman's 
name  was  Frances  Maria  Lloyd — 
Fannie  Lloyd,  as  she  was  called 
— and  .she  was  born  on  Deer  Isl- 
and in  1776.  She  is  said  to  have 
'leen  tall  and  majestic  in  fig- 
uic,  remarkably  graceful  in  car- 
fine  features,  of  an  intellectual 
character,  and  especially  noted  for  her  long  and  lu.\- 
uriant  hair.  She  was  a  womim  of  noble  impulses 
and  lofty  aspirations,  and  her  inflaence  over  her 
children,  especially  her  son  William,  was  very  great. 
After  the  loss  of  her  husband,  the  family  led  a  life  of 
adversity,  which  she  combated  no>)ly,  and  not  alto- 
gether whhout  success.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  was 
born  in  a  little  frame  house  on  Schiwl  street,  New- 
burvport,  which  is  still  standing.  (See  illustration.) 
Here  he  passed  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  his  life, 
and  here  he  received  the  little  grammar-school  educa- 
tion which  he  ever  had.  His  first  start  in  life  was 
made  when  at  nine  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Lynn  to 
learn  shoemaking.  There  lie  remained  for  several 
months,  at  the  close  of  whicli,  to  his  great  deliglit, 
he  could  make  a  tolerable  shoe.  He  was  so  small 
and  slight,  however,  that  it  was  soon  discovereil  lie 
lacked  streniitli  to  pursue  sucli  trying  work.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1815,  Mis.  Garrison,  who  had  studied  to  lie  a 
nurse,  removed  to  Baltimore  with  her  family,  and 
there  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  the  pursuit 
of  this  profes.sion,  her  later  years  being  under  dis.a- 
blement  and  severe  pain.  Her  son  .James,  who  had 
followed  the  shoemaking  trade,  became  tired  of  it 
and  ran  away  to  sea,  wliile  William  Lloyd  became 
so  homesick  for  Newburyport  that  his  mother  final- 
ly permitted  him  to  return  there,  although  she  missed 
him  sorely  and  tried  hard  to  find  a  place  for  him  in 
B  iltimore.  He  worked  a  little  at  Newburyport,  but 
was  obli"-ed  to  leave  tliere  to  take  a  situation  as  a 
cabinet-maker  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  time,  but  ran  awav  only  to  be  overfak;- 
en  and  brought  back  to  Haverhill,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  autumn  of  1818  that  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  situation  on  the  Newburyport  .semi-week- 
ly "  Herald,"  being  duly  apprenticed  for  the  regular 
term  of  seven  years,  and  thus  enabled  to  settle  him- 
self somewhat  "permanentlv  in  his  beloved  home.  He 
soon  became  an  expert  type-setter,  and  in  time  was 
foreman  of  the  office  an<l  made  up  the  pages  tor  the 
press  .Just  sixty  years  from  the  day  he  first  enlered 
the  office  of  the  Newburyport ' '  Herald  "  as  an  appren- 
tice he  ao-ain  handled  the  corap()sing-,stick  m  the 
same  oHloe.  D,uring  his  apprenticeship  he  devoted 
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liimself  to  reading,  having  inherited  a  taste  for  lite-*- 
ture,  both  from  his  fatlierand  mother.  He  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  poetry  and  oratory,  and  the  result 
of  his  reading  speedily  became  manifest  in  attempts 
at  authorship;  his  first  effort  in  that  directi(jn  occur- 
ring in  May,  1833,  when  he  wrote  in  a  disguised 
hand,  and  sent  through  the  post-office  his  first  com- 
munication to  the  "  Herald,"  under  tlie  pen  name  of 
"An  Old  Bachelor."  The  anonymous  contribution 
took  the  fancy  of  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Her- 
ald, "who,  after  reading  it  aloud  f(jr  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  others  in  the  office,  handed  it  to  tlie 
author  to  be  put  in  type,  in  which  it  occupied 
nearly  a  column  of  the  "Herald."  Of  course  this 
successful  effort  was  followed  by  others,  and  as 
these  were  all  published,  the  boy  began  to  feel  that 
he  had  a  certain  directiim  toward  a  literary  ca- 
reer. This  belief  was,  moreover,  fostered  by  the  fact 
that  the  publisher  wrote  to  him  through  the  post-of- 
fice, to  his  assumed  name,  expressing  a  desire  for  an 
interview  with  him,  but  this  did  not  induce  him  to 
acknowledge  his  identity.  Later,  his  autliorship  was 
discovered  in  the  "Herald"  office  and  he  was  en- 
couraged to  write  frequently,  and  upon  different  sub- 
jects. During  the  summer  of  1833,  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  go  to  Baltimore,  to  visit  his  mother,  who 
was  near  the  end  of  her  life.  They  passed  a  few 
weeks  together,  and  then  returned  to  Newburyport, 
j\[rs.  Garrison  passing  away  on  tlie  3d  of  Sei'tember, 
1833.  The  impression  of  her  strong  and  lieautiful 
character  doubtless  influenced  the  intellectual  and 
moral  growth  of  the  young  man,  and  went  far  to  the 
making  of  theimportant 
public  charactei'  he  be- 
came at  last.  Garrison 
is  described  as  lieing 
remarkably  handsome 
and  very  popular  at  the 
time  when  he  had  com- 
pleted his  apprentice- 
ship. He  was  strong  and 


vigorous,  cheerful,  ambitious,  and  possessed  of  the 
most  determined  moral  convictions.  In  fact,  an  ad- 
mirable foundation  for  a  life  of  integrity,  earnest- 
ness and  purpose  had  already  been  laid.  It  is  said 
that  at  one  time  his  romantic  impulses  impressed  him 
with  the  desire  to  go  to  Greece  and  join  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  unfortunate  country  in  their  resistance 
to  Turkish  tyranny.  Again,  he  had  the  idea  of  seek- 
incr  a  military  education  at  West  Point  and  it  was 
through  life  a  delight  to  him  to  remember  that  he 
was  oiie  of  those  who  in  the  summer  of  1834.  at  New- 
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Vjixport  li'ul  tlie  privilesic  of  sUakiiiii  bauds  with  ouniliou  of  tlie  fact  Ibat  the  constitution  of  the  Unit- 
tbe"  eelel'iralCd  Lafavette.^  Garrison  eontiiuied  to  ed  .States  was  tlie  foundation  of  the  fabric  and  su- 
fi.llow  tliciwofi'SNioii  of  journalism  tliroULrbout  his  perstrticlure  of  slavery.  AVilb  his  usual  directness 
life  Ili^  tirsi  iiaper  was  the  Xewliuryport  --Fiec  and  the  curious  cpigrainniatic  eloquence  which  char- 
Press  "  in  wliieli'  he  bcL^au  to  exhibit  t'lie  tendency  aelerized  the  man,  he  Ihereuiion  described  the  eon- 
tow  nil  reform  which  Tiftcrward  became  his  chief  slitution  of  the  United  States  in  the  words  of  the 
moviu'r  spirit  '  To  this  jiaper.  the  iioet  Whittier  Prophet  Isa,i;ili,  as  a  "  coveutuit  with  Death  and  an 
contributed  anonvmouslv,  and,  en  his  being  diseov-  agreement  wilh  hell."  The  enunciation  of  this  dog- 
ered  bv  Mr  Garrison,  tli'ey  became  friends  and  that  ma  certainly  increased  and  int<Misitied  tlie  anger  of 
friendship  lasted  as  long  iis  Ihev  lived.  Uusuci-ess-  those  who,  both  North  and  South,  desired  p>  ,sns- 
ful  tinaneiallv,  in  his  tii'st  experiment  with  a  paper  tain  both  slavery  and  the  lainslitution.  His  tierce, 
of  his  'own'  Mr.  Garrison  became  the  editor  of  the  sharp  speech  iiolably  forced  forward  the  conditions 
"National  I'l'iilanlhropisl,"  iu  Boston,  .'ind  afterward  which  eventuated  in  the  election  of  Lincoln  in  lyiiU, 
conducted  the  ■''Journal  (if  the  Times,"  at  IJenning-  the  subsequent  four  years  of  battle,  and  the  freeing 


ton,  Vt.  This  was  in  lS2si,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  joined  with  Benjantin  Lundy,  a  (.Quaker  and  an 
abolitionist,  in  the  iiublication  of  llie  "  Genius  of 
Univei-sid  I'hiianeipation,"  in  Baltimore.  In  his  pa- 
per and  o\itsi(le  of  it,  (Jarrison  began  denunciations 
of  the  donieslie  slave!  I'ade,  which  caused  him  lo 
be  put  in  jail  for  liis  dangerous  opinions.  His  fine 
was  paid,  liowc\cr.  bv  an  unknown  friend,  Arlhiu' 
Tappau,   and    he  started  in   iy3I    the   "Liberator," 


of  the  counliT  of  the  weight  of  slavery.  At  any  rate, 
Mr.  (garrison  |>romplly  recognized,  from  the  moment 
of  Ihe  chishiitg  of  interests  on  a  sectional  basis,  that 
the  hour  of  Ihe  delivery  of  the  slave  and  of  the  tri- 
inuph  of  himself  and  his  a.ssocia.tes  had  struck.  In 
fact  his  work  was  nearly  dcaie.  During  the  war  and 
\ip  to  the  period  of  the.  proclamation  of  the  freedom 
of  the  sla\i's,  the  abolilionists  continued  to  labor  in 
,anil  out  of  season.  But  with  the  ludclamalion  their 
victory  (adnnnated.  After  Ihe  war  a  gift  amount- 
ing to  $:>(), (H)b  was  made  u])  among  the  follow- 
ers of  (Tairison  .and  those  who  resjiectcd  and  ad- 
mired him,  and  the  remainder  of  bis  life  wa.s 
passed  in  eiunfdrt  .and  case.  He  will  always  be 
chiefly  remendicred  as  caie  of  the  three  great  lead- 
ers in  tlie  war  against  slavcrv:  AVilliam  Llovd  Gar- 
rison, Wendeir  Phillips  ami  John  (!.  \Vliittier. 
Among  the  many  magiiiticiait  oralions  \vliieli  were 
delivered  at  the  time  of  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son's death,  .setting  forth  the  merils  and  the  re- 
sults of  bis  life,  no  othci',  as  might  well  be  the  case, 
was  so  eloquent,  so  appreciative  or  so  masterful  as 
that  of  Wendell  Phillips:  "  Here  lie  the  brain  anil 
the  heart,  here  lies  the  godly  gifted,  slatesmanlike 
intellect,  logical  as  Joiialban  Edwards,  brave  as  Ln- 

__  ther,  who  confronted   the  logic  of   South  Carolina 

_  _  ^^     ^  with  anasserlion  direct  and  broad  enough  to  make 

an  issueand  nece.ssilale  a  conflict  of  two  civilizations. 

■which  he  conlinued  I lit  for  thirty-five  years,  that     It  is  true  th.-il  that  man  brought  upon  America  every- 

is,  until  the  object  for  which  it  was'touniicd  was  ae-  thing  that  can  be  called  a  disaster  of  the  last  twenty 
complished.  The  aimounceiucnt  of  his  intentions  in  years;  audit  is  eipia.lly  true,  that  if  you  .seek,  through 
the  first  iiiiiiibcr  of  the  "  [liberator  "  set  forth  wluit  ihe  hidden  causes  and  unheeded  events  (he  hand 
he  pui'iHiscd  doing:  "  I  am  aware  tliiil  many  olijeet  that  wrote  '  Kmaiici]ialion  '  on  the  statue-book  and 
to  the  .srvrrily  of  mv  lauLiiiage,  but  istliere  not  eau.se  on  the  tlag,  il  lies  siill  llierc  to-day.  Serene,  brave, 
for  sevcritv  ■^'  I  will  be  as  lairsb  as  triilli  and  as  uii-  all-acconiplislird,  marvelous  man!  I  sit  down  to 
comiiromisiiu;  as  jusiice.  On  this  suliject  I  do  not  eontemplale  llie  ni;iki'-u|iof  liisipialilics.  I  remem- 
xvisli  lo  think,  oi^  speak,  or  write  with  moderation,  ber  he  was  morlal,  and  yet  wliia'c  shall  we  find  one 
I  ;im  in  earnest:  I  will  not  ('(piivocate;  1  among  lho.se  waging  earnest,  uneeasiiig  clfort  to 
i\'ill  not  i-xcuse:  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch,  and  quell  sin.  to  reform  error,  to  eiilighbai  darkness,  to 
I  will  he  Inid-il."  Nalurally,  he  became  llie  object  bind  up  bi^okiai  hearts,  his  equal  !  Farewell,  for  a 
of  tlio  :;ri';ili'st  iiossibliMlcgrei' iif  sciii'ii  and  hatreil  on  very  lillle  wliilo,  noblesi  cf  Christian  men!  Leail- 
the  ]iarl  of  Ihe  SoiiiJHaii  slaveholders.  He  was  t'r,  bi^avo,  lii'eless,  uusellish.  The  car  that  heard 
charged  wilh  Ihe  inuailion  of  driving  Ihe  .slaves  inio  thee,  it  blessed  thee.  The  eye  that  saw  thee,  gave 
insurreelion.  A  reward  of  ijri.OdO  was  olTered  by  witness  t.o  Ihee.  More  truly  than  it  could  be  ut- 
tlie  slale  of  (Jeoruia  fia^  his  ;qipreli<Misioii,  .'ind  innu-  tered  since  the  great  patriot  wrote  it,  the  blessings  of 
mer.'ible  lellers  came  lo  him  from  all  piu^ts  of  Ihe  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  were  thine  own  eter- 
Soutli,  tilled  wilh  the  harshest  accusations,  and  Ihe  nal  great  reward."  William  Lloyd  Garrison  died 
fiercest  ihiT.iK.  His  inlbaaice  in  the  |irosceiiiioii  of  in  Ne^w  York  city,  May  24,  1879. 
the  cause  hr  had  at  h.earl  \\\-is  enin-mous.  At  once  SCOTT,  Dred,  the  subject  of  the  mo.st  famous 
anti-sla\i'ry  societies  were  formed  all  over  Ihe  free  ease  in  Amei^iean  judicial  aunals,  ■was  born  In  Mis- 
states, and  while  one  mob  killed  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  soiiri  about  IHIO.  He  was  of  African  ori.gin  and  a 
in  ls;:!7,  .'it  Alton.  HI,  anoliMM-  in  is;!,")  had  draggi'd  slave  like  his  ancestors.  His  master.  Dr.  Kmerson,  a 
Garrison  through  the  sin-ris  of  Pjoston,  with  a  rope  surgeon  in  ihc  U.  S.  army,  took  him  from  Missouri 
around  his  body,  his  life  being  saved  by  the  city  aii-  to  lioek  Island,  III.,  in  iniU,  and  to  Fort  Snelling, 
thoritles  lodging  him  in  jail.  C4arrison  shared  with  near  the  siie  of  Minneapolis,  in  l(S3(i,  At  each  of 
others  the  dislinelion  of  being  a  frequent  victim  of  these  posts  lie  remained  two  years,  and  at  the  latter 
such  outrages  of  a  more  or  less  severe  characler.  be  married  in  lW;>(i  a  slave  girl,  by  whom  he  had  two 
Then,  iiLiiiin,  Ihereweic  dissiaisions  wilhiii  Iheanli-  eliildnai.  Long  after  he  w.'is  laken  back  to  Missouri 
.slavery  ranks  frciin  which  sprung  in  a  few  ye.'irs,  af-  he  brought  suil  in  a  SI.  Louis  court  for  his  fi^ccdom. 
ter  llii'  liisl  ;n-li\i'  discnssiiins  on  the  subjeel,  a  ]io-  The  ipieslions  at  issiir  were:  Was  he  freed  by  this 
litical  anli-slavi'ry  liarly.  Fiiailly,  (iarrison,  who  fcn^nier  residence,  his  owiicu' consenting,  in  a  freestate 
was  the  lr;ider  in  fael  of  I  he  lai  I  ire  army  of  abolition-  and  territory'.'  and  could  "a  negro  of  African  descent, 
ists.  struck  at  the  root  of  Ihe  whole  matter  in  his  rce-     wlio.se   ancestors  were   imported  as  slaves,"   be  an 
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American  citizen  entitled  to  bring  an  action?  Ttie 
case  was  decided  in  liis  favor,  but  carried  to  the  Mis- 
souri supreme  court,  which  reversed  the  decision. 
Soon  after  this,  Dred  and  his  family  were  sold  to  J, 
F.  A.  Sandford,  of  New  York.  InlM,^,4  he  brought 
suit  in  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  in  St.  Louis,  lost  his 
case,  which  went  up  on  writ  of  error  to  the  U  S 
supreme  court.  The  case,  being  of  national  interest, 
attracted  lawyers  of  repute,  who  gave  their  services 
freely.  Hon.  M.  Blair  and  G.  T"  Curtis  argued  it 
for  the  plaintiff,  Reverdy  Johnson  and  H.  S^Geyer 
for  the  defence.  This  was  in  185(3;  in  March,  1857, 
Chief  Justice  Taney  (q.  v.)  read  an  elaborate  opinion^ 
which  had  a  profound  effect  on  public  sentiment 
in  the  North,  and  by  consequence  on  the  course  of 
American  history.  The  gist  of  this  decision,  from 
which  Justices  McLean  and  Curtis  dissented,  was 
that  Scott  was  neither  a  citizen  nor  free,  and  the  case 
was  dismissed  for  lack  of  jurisdiction.  He  and  his 
family  had  meanwhile  passed  to  a  new  owner,  who 
had  them  emancipated  at  St.  Louis  May  26,  1857. 
Their  later  history  is  not  known.  The  case  has  a 
literature  of  its  own:  See  B.  C.  Howard's  "Report" 
of  it  (1857);  T.  H.  Benton's  "E-xamination  of  the 
Decision  "  (I860):  Joel  Parker's  "Personal  Liberty 
Laws"  (1861);  and  S.  Tyler's  "Memoir  of  R.  B. 
Taney  "  (1872). 

CRANDALL,  Prudence,  philanthropist,  was 
born  at  Hopkinton.  R.  L,  Sept.  3,  1803,  and  was  of 
Quaker  descent.  She  received  her  education  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  in  1831,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  of  the  residents  of  Canterbury,  Windham 
Co.,  Conn.,  .she  opened  a  school  for  young  ladies  in 
that  town.  Hearing  of  a  young  colored  girl  who 
wished  to  become  her  pupil,  she  received  her  into 
her  school,  thereby  scandalizing  the  people  of  Can- 
terbury, who  told  her  that  if  the  girl  remained  with 
her  the  school  "could  not  be  sustained."  She  re- 
fused to  dismiss  the  colored  girl,  the  white  pupils 
left,  and  after  consulting  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
Miss  Crandall, whose  sympathies 
and  interest  were  now  fully 
aroused,  decided  that  if  it  were 
possible  she  would  teach  colored 
girls  exclusively.  On  March  2, 
1838,  her  advertisement  to  this 
effect  appeared  in  the  "Liber- 
ator," and  among  her  references 
f\     ~^  f  '"'ere  Arthur  Tappan,  Rev.  S.  J. 

I**;  \_     -i.    /  jMay,  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  and 

'  Arnold    Buffum.      The  towns- 

people were  in  a  state  of  rage 
and  excitement,  and  held  pub- 
lic meetings  to  protest  against 
the  education  of  negroes  in  their 
town.  They  prepared  a  peti- 
tion for  the  state  legislature, 
and  an  act  was  pas.sed  forbidding  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  for  colored  girls  non-resident  in 
the  state.  In  the  meantime  Miss  Crandall,  with  a 
goodly  number  of  pupils,  had  opened  her  school  in 
April.'  She  was  arrested  in  June  and  temporarily 
imprisoned,  twice  tried,  and  convicted  in  the  au- 
tumn; her  case  was  carried  to  the  supreme  court  of 
errors,  where  her  persecutors  were  defeated,  and 
judgment  reversed  on  a  technicality  July,  1834. 
Pending  this  decision  Miss  Crandall  was  per.secuted 
in  a  most  inhuman  way.  The  .shops  and  meeting- 
houses were  closed  against  her  and  her  pupils,  phy- 
sicians would  not  attend  her,  her  well  was  destroyed, 
her  house  was  pelted  with  filth,  and  finally  set  on 
fire,  and  her  family  and  friends  were  forbidden  to 
visit  her  under  penalty  of  heavy  fines.  The  strug- 
gle between  Miss  Crandall  and  the  town  lasted  nearly 
two  years,  during  which  time  Garrison,  May,  and 
other  leading  and-slavery  men  were  her  steadfast 
friends  and  defenders.     In  1838  Miss  Crandall's  por- 
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trait  was  painted  by  F.  Alexander,  at  the  request  of 
the  managers  of  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery 
Society.  It  passed  into  the  possession  of  Rev.  S. 
J.  May,  wdio  left  it  to  Cornell  University.  Some 
time  after  the  breaking  up  of  lier  school.  Miss  (Jran- 
dall  married  Rev.  Calvin  Philleo,  a  Baptist  clergy- 
man, with  whom  she  lived  in  New  York,  Illinois, 
and  at  Elk  Falls,  Kan.  At  the  latter  place  she  de- 
livered the  4th  of  July  oration  in  1886.  Her  hus- 
band died  in  1876.  Rev.  John  C.  Kimball  has  writ- 
ten her  life.  She  died  in  Elk  Palls,  Kan.,  Jan.  28, 
1889. 

BRO'WN,  John,  abolitionist,  was  Ixjrn  at  Tor- 
rington.  Conn.,  May  9,  1800.  He  was  descended 
from  Peter  Brown,  a  carpenter,  who  came  over  in 
the  Mayflower  to  Plymouth,  JIass. ,  with  Bradford, 
Carver  and  Winslow,  and  died  in  Duxbury,  not  far 
from  the  house  of  Miles  Standish,  in  1633.  His  son 
Peter,  born  in  1632,  removed  to  Wind- 
sor, Conn., where  he  married  and  left 
a  large  family,  from  one  of  whom 
John  Brown,  styled  "of  O-sawato- 
mie,"  was  descended,  through  a  min- 
gled English,  Welsh  and  Dutch  an- 
cestry. His  father,  Owen  Brown, 
born  in  West  Simsbury,  Conn.,  live(l 
for  a  time  in  Torrington,  and  there 
John  Brown  was  born.  In  1805,  at 
the  age  of  five  years,  he  accompanied 
his  father  to  Hudson,  0.,  where  he 
spent  his  youth,  except  a  few  months 
when  he  was  at  school  in  Plainfleld, 
Mass.,  studying  for  the  ministry. 
Relinquishing  this  study  on  account 
of  weak  eyesight,  he  returned  to  Ohio, 
became  a  tanner  like  his  father, 
married  early,  and  settled  down  as 
a  householder  in  Hudson,  at  the  age 
of  twenty.  He  was  a  land  surveyor  also,  and  suc- 
ceeded well  in  his  business,  both  in  Hudson,  and  in 
Richmond,  Pa.,  whither  he  removed  in  1825,  and 
became  postmaster  of  that  little  town.  In  1835  he 
returned  to  Ohio,  speculated  in  land,  and  lost  the 
considerable  fortune  he  had  acquired  by  industry. 
He  then  turned  his  attention  to  wool-growing  and 
wool-dealing,  and  for  a  time  was  successful  in  those 
pursuits,  which  took  him  to  Europe  in  1849.  This 
venture  also  failed,  and  he  retired  to  the  Adirondack 
wilderness  in  October,  1849,  and  led  there  the  life  of 
a  pioneer  farmer  on  the  laud  where  his  grave  is  now 
shown.  From  his  earliest  years  he  had  opposed 
slavery,  as  did  his  father  before  him,  and  he  gave 
shelter  to  fugitive  slaves  in  Ohio  before  1825.  AVhile 
postmaster  under  Jackson,  at  Randolph,  Pa.  (in- 
cluding the  present  town  of  Richmond),  he  formed 
a  plan  for  educating  free  blacks  and  making  a  com- 
munity of  thein  and  their  white  friends,  which  shi  )uld 
become  useful  as  a  means  of  promoting  emancipation. 
This  plan  was  in  his  mind  when,  in  1849,  he  went  to 
live  among  the  colored  people  to  whom  Gerrit  Smith 
had  givenland  in  the  Adirondack  woods  at  North 
Elba,  N.  Y.  But  long  before  this  (in  1837-38)  he 
had  matured  and  communicated  to  his  family  a  pro- 
ject for  making  violent  warfare  upon  slavery  by  es- 
tablishing himself  with  a  few  armed  followers  in  a 
slave  state,  not  far  from  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
and  thence  making  inroads  upon  the  slaveholders, 
and  forming  their  freed  slaves  into  military  com- 
panies. Wiien  the  fugitive  slave  law  was  passed  in 
1850,  he  took  advantage  of  the  state  of  feeling  among 
the  runaway  slaves  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  else- 
where, to  organize  bands  for  defence,  and  to  per- 
suade them  not  to  flee  to  Canada.  His  home  was 
for  some  years  in  Springfield,  and  it  was  there  that 
in  1846-47  he  unfolded  his  Virginia  plan  to  Frederick 
Douglass  and  Thomas  Thomas,  fugitives  from  Mary- 
land."   This  was  long  before  the  Kansas  troubles  of 
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18o5-oC,  which  were  once  thought  to  have  suggested 
t(j  Bruw  u  his  desperate  scheme  of  invading  the  South. 
On  the  contrary,  lie  went  to  Kansas,  and  encouraged 
bis  sons  to  go  there,  in  order  to  liasten  forward  his 
Virginia  campaign.  His  sons  settled  in  Kansas  in 
Octolier,  lN,"i4,  and  Brown  himself  reached  their  set- 
tlement near  Osawatomie  in  ("Jclober,  1855.  From 
that  time  tnUil  1851)  he  was  active  in  the  military  af- 
fairs of  Kansas,  though  not  ahvays  in  the  territory, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  impoi'tant  persons  in  secur- 
in      tl        \el     1  u     t     M    i\    th  He   w  i    c  )U- 

ceinc  1  m  i   1     n    i   ei     it    T\ith  the  \i      1  \   ly 

soldiei  m  1  b  ihilinncJ  m  1  c  iiicl  thi  u^h  the 
so  called      P  tt  iw  it  m  e  cxecuti  ns     m  which  five 


pro-slavery  ruffians  were  put  to  death,  May  25, 1^6, 
near  "  Dutch  Heniy's  Crossing,  "in  the  present  town 
ship  of  Lane,  Kan.  He  also,  in  December,  1858, 
crossed  from  Kansas  into  Missouri  with  a  small  band 
and  brought  away  eleven  slaves,  whom  be  e.scorterl 
to  Canada,  in  the  winter  of  1858-59.  He  then  entered 
actively  into  his  Virginia  campaign;  formed  a  band 
of  white  and  coloj-ed  men,  among  whom  were  three 
of  his  sons,  ( »wen,  Watson  and  Oliver  (who  had  also 
taken  pari  in  the  "  Pottawatomie  executions  "  ),  en- 
camped with  them  at  the  Kennedy  Farm  in  ]Maiy- 
land,  in  the  summer  of  1859,  and  on  Ocl.  Kith  cros.sed 
with  a  part  of  them  the  bridge  over  the  Potomac  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  look  po.sscssi.m  of  that  Virginia 
town  with  si.xleen  men,  released  many  slaves,  cap- 
tured a  few  slaveholders  (among  Ihein  Col.  Lewis 
Washington,  a  kinsman  of  Gen.  Washington),  as 
hosl.ages  fur  the  safety  of  his  own  ]iarty,  and  thus 
iniliati-d  forcible  emancipation  not  ipiite  three  years 
before  Abialiam  Lincoln  proclaimed  it  as  one  of  the 
resulls  iif  civil  war.  Brown's  force  was  much  over- 
esliinated,  as  he  knew  it  would  be,  and  lie  was  be- 
sieged in  the  government  armory  at  Har|ier's  Ferry 
(which  he  tir.st  captured),  by  several  liiindred  militia- 
men from  A'irginia  and  jNIaryland,  for  .several  hours, 
during  wJiieh  most  of  his  men  were  killed  or  wounded. 
He  was  linally  assaulted  and  captured  by  Col.  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  (afterward  Gen.  Lee  of  the  Confederate 
army)  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  marines  from 
Wasliiiiiitoii.  In  the  assault  Pji'own  was  cut  and 
stabbed  «illi  .sabres  and  bayonets,  afler  he  had  sur- 
rendered; bill  his  wounds  proved  to  be  slight,  and  a 
few  weeks  laicr  he  was  tried  at  Cliarlestown,  Va., 
two  weeks  after  his  capture,  while  still  suffering 
from  wounds,  and  was  sentenced  on  Nov.  3,  1859, 
to  be  hanged  on  Dec.  2d  following.  His  address  to 
the  courl  before  .sentence  (Nov.  3)'is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  pieces  of  eloqueii(;e  in  the  century.  In 
it  he  said:  "This  court  acknowledges,  as  I  suppose, 
the  validily  of  the  law  of  Goil.  1  see  a,  book  kissed 
here,  which  I  su|ipose  to  be  Hie  liilile,  ,,r  at  least  the 
New  Testaiiiciii:  that  o-iclies  mr  ihat  all  thinirs 
whalsuever  I  would  tliai  men  slenild  do  to  me!  I 
shoulil  iln  i-\-cii  SM  Id  Ihem.  Illeaelies  me  further 
'to   rciiie-mlirr '    llieiii  that   are   in    liouds,  as   bound 


with  Ihem.  I  endeavored  to  act  up  to  that  instruc- 
tion. I  .say  I  am  yet  too  young  to  understand  that 
God  is  any  respecter  of  persons.  I  believe  that  to 
have  interfered  as  I  have  done — as  I  have  always 
freely  admitted  I  have  done — in  behalf  of  his  d'e- 
sjii.sed  poor,  was  not  wrong,  but  right."  With  this 
confession  of  his  faith,  lie  laid  down  his  life,  and 
was  executed  on  the  apiiointed  day  amid  a  great 
throng  of  soldiers  and  people,  whom  he  was  not  al- 
hnveii  to  address.  But  within  six  years  from  that 
day  there  was  longer  a  slave  in  the  whole  republic, 
and  the  political  jiower  had  forever  jiassed  away 
from  the  slavebolding  class  who  then  governed  the 
country,  fijr  wdiose  freedom  from  slavery  John 
Brown  and  three  of  his  sons,  Frederick,  Oliver  and 
Watson,  had  given  their  lives.  His  son  (.)wen,  the 
last  survivor  of  his  Virginia,  band,  died  in  Pasadena, 
Gal.,  in  1889.  .lohn  liiownwas  executed  in  Charles- 
town,  Va.,  Dec.  3,  1S.59. 

LTJNDY,  Benjamin,  abolitionist,  was  ))orn  at 
Hardwick,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  J.,  Jan.  4,  1789.  He  was 
of  a  (Quaker  family,  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  had 
little  carh'  education,  and  in  1808  was  apiircnliced 
to  a  saddler  at  Wheeling,  Va.  Here  he  received  im- 
)iressioiis  concerning  slaveiy  whicli  gave  direction  to 
liis  life.  By  working  at  his  trarle  at  St.  Clairsville, 
O.,  1813-18,  he  gained  a  little  property,  and  mean- 
while organized  a  "Union  Humane  Society,"  with 
500  memlicrs.  Issued  an  a|>peal  to  lovers  of  their  kind 
throughout  the  land  urging  the  formation  of  similar 
bodies,  and  wrote  for  the  Mt.  Plea.sant  "  Pliilan- 
throjiist"  against  the  slave  system.  While  at  St. 
Louis,  1819-30,  he  conducted  an  active  agitation  in 
Missouri  and  Illinois  news|iapers.  In  January,  1821, 
lie  started  "  TheGcniiisof  Universal  Emancipation," 
which  he  published  as  a  monthly  at  Mt.  Pleasant, 
().,  and  Jonesborough,  Tenn.,  and  as  a  weekly  in 
Baltimore,  1825-39.  In  1H35  be  went  to  Hayti  to  ar- 
range for  the  colonization  of  negroes,  and  in  1829 
took  thither  a  number  lalely  freed 
In  1828  he  traveled  on  fool  through 
the  middle  and  easlern  states,  lectin 
ing  and  seeking  siibscri|)tioiis,  and 
on  his  return  was  atlaekcd  and  badl\ 
hurt  bv  A.  Woodfolk,  a  trader  in 
slaves.  "  111  1829  he  invited  W.  L 
(Tarrisoii  lo  Baltimore  as  co-editor  of 
his  ]ia)ier;  the  latter  was  soon  ini]ins 
oiied,  and  after  this  tlie  "Genius 
led  a  iirecarious  and  wandering  lite 
being  nominallj'  published  at  "Wash 
ington.  Ill  1830  he  went  to  Caiiad  i 
and  ill  1831  and  1833  to  Texas,  in  tin 
inlerest  of  fugitives  from  bondagi 
In  ls;!(i-3T  he  conducted  the  "Na- 
tional Enquirer,"  a  weekly,  devoled 
lo  the  same  cause,  in  Philadeliihia. 
Here,  in  May,1838,  he  lost  his  papers, 
books  and  clotliing  in  the  destruc 
tion  of  Penn.sylvania  Hall;  but  he  said  he  was  not 
discouraged,  for  the  mob  had  not  taken  his  coirscience 
or  his  heart.  In  the  following  winter  he  removed 
to  Lowell,  La  SalleCo.,  111.  To  Benj.  Lundy  chieliy 
lielongsthe  hoiiorof  keeping  the  llaine  of  anti-slavery 
alive  during  the  dark  daj^s  when  the  desire  for  gain 
seared  the  consciences  of  the  peojile,  and  it  was  he 
who  put  the  torch  of  liberty  into  the  hands  of  the 
man  who  had  been  raised  -;:  liy  Providence  to  lead 
the  crusade.  In  the  cause  to  which  lie  was  devoted 
he  hail  journeyed  more  than  5,000  miles  on  foot,  and 
o\-er  30,000  in  other  ways;  had  held  over  300  jiiiblic 
iiieclings  ill  nineleen  .states,  and  had  sacrificed  his 
proiierly  and  prospccls.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
anti-slavery  movement,  its  tirst  editor  and  leclurer 
in  America,  and  a  man  of  lUKpiesliiined  sincerity, 
eoiira;;-!' and  zeal.  His  "  lafe, Travels,  and  Oiiinions," 
by  T.  Earl,  appeared  in  1817.     He  died  (^ct  22,  1839. 
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DOUGLASS,    Frederick,    orator    and    U.    S 
minister  to  Hayti,  was  born  a  slave  to  Capt.  Aaron 
Anthony,  chief  agent  of  tlie  estate  of  Col.  Edward 
Lloyd,  m  Talbot  county,  Md.     His  father  was  of 
white  and  his  mother  of  brown  complexion.     The 
exact  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  from  a  re- 
mark in  his  hearing  by  the  daughter  of  Capt.  An- 
thony, he  thinks  it  was  in  February,  1817.     Sepa- 
rated from  his  mother  in  infancy  he  was  placed  with 
his  grandmother  to  be  reared  with  other  slave  chil- 
dren, till  five  or  six  years  old,  when  he  was  removed 
from  her  log-cabin  uear  Hillsborough,  to  the  home 
of  Capt.  Anthony  on  the  Lloyd  estate  in  the  county 
of  his  Ijirth.     Here  he  remained  until  he  was  eiirht 
years  old,  seeing  a  great  deal  during  his  stay  of  the 
hardships  and  cruelties  incident  to  the  condition  of 
slavery.     Much  of  the  liarsh  treatment,   it   seems, 
was  due  to  the  bad  temper  of  the  colored  woman 
who  had  ehai-ge  of  him.     Lucretia  Auld,  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  master,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Thomas  Auld,  to 
whom   he  afterward  by  inheritance  belonged,  was 
very  kind  to  him  and  often  defended  him'from  tlie 
brutality  of  the  woman.      By  her  he  was  transferred 
from  tlie  home  of  her  father  to  Baltimore,  to  take 
care  of  Thomas,  the  son  of  Hugh  Auld,  brother  to 
her  husband.     The  change  was  greatly  to  liis  ad- 
vantage, inasmuch  as  it  was  a  change  from  htmger 
to  plenty,  from  brutality  to  refinement,  and  from 
misery  to  comfort.     His  new  mistress,  Sophia  Auld, 
was  kind  to  Iiim  and  taught  Iiim  the  alphabet  and  to 
spell,   though  without  the  knowledge  of  her  hus- 
band, who,  when  it  became  known  to  him,  promptly 
forebade  it.     He  told  her  that  a  knowledge  of  letters 
would   ruin   a  slave  and   make   him   discontented. 
Young  as  Douglass  was,  he  already  had  dreams  of 
being  free  .some  day,  and  the  pro'hibition  imposed 
upon  his  teacher  only  stimuhited  liis  res(5lation  to 
learn  to  read,  in  every  way  open  to  him.     There- 
after  his   reading  lessons   were   taken    from    little 
school-bo3's  in  tlie  street  and  out-of-the-way  places 
v^here  he  could  not  be  interfered  with  or  observed. 
In  fact  the  street  became  his  .school  and  the  pave- 
ments and  fences  in  the  neighborhood  his  copy-books 
and  blackboards.     When  eleven  years  old  he  was 
put  to  work  in  his  niaster's  shipyard  to  beat  and 
si)in  oakum,  to  keep  tires  under  tlie  pitch  boiler  and 
turn  the  grindstone  on  which  the  carpenters  sharp- 
ened their  tools.     There  he   practiced  writing   liy 
imitating  letters  on  ditferent  parts  of  the  ships  in 
process  of  building.     His  progress  in  his  studies  was 
so  great  as  to  be  a  surprise  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
others  about  him,  for  in  tliat  Any  there  seemed  to  be 
a  doubt  of  the  ability  of  one  of  African  descent  to 
learn,   even  under  favorable  conditions.     But  this 
progress  soon  received  a  formidable  check.     In  1833 
he  was  taken  from  his  easy  home  in  Baltimore,  and 
placed  on  the  farm  of  Edward  Covey,  where  he 
was  subjected  for  a  time  to  hard  labor,  and  often  to 
brutal  chastisement,  so  that,  as  he  expresses  it,  his 
young  human  ambition  was  nearly  destroyed,  his 
desire  to  read  and  study  deserted  him,  food  and  rest 
became  his  only  wants,  and  he  felt  darkness  closing- 
over  his  mind  and  heart.     This  broken  condition 
did  uot  continue  long.     Roused  to  desperation  by 
cruel  treatment,  he  refused  to  submit  to  chastise- 
ment, and  successfully  resisted  the  attempt  of  Covey 
to   Hog  him.     This  daring  resistance  on  his  part, 
committed  in  a  moment  of  intease  feeling  and  with- 
out calculating  consequences,  finally  became  a  settled 
disposition  and  purpose.     Success  made  him  fearless 
and  he  determined  to  repeat  his  conduct  should  an- 
other attempt  be  made  upon  him.     No  further  at- 
tempt was  made,  and  he  often  said  afterward,  "He 
is  whipped  ofteiie.st  who  is  whipped  easiest."    In 
1836.  after  his  experience  at  Covey's,  he  planned  an 
escape  from  slavery  for  himself  and  three  others, 
but  the  plot  was  discovered  before  it  could  be  car- 


ried out,  and  he  was  arrested  and  put  in  prison  and 
exposed  for  sale  to  the  slave-traders.  For  some  rea- 
son his  master  refused  to  sell  him,  and  sent  him 
again  to  his  brother  Hugh  in  Baltimore,  to  work  in 
the  shipyard,  where  he  learned  to  caulk  vessels, 
working  at  the  trade  two  years  and  .six  months. 
From  here  he  escaped  from  slavery  on  Sept.  2,  1838, 
was  married  to  Anna  Murray,  a  free  woman,  and 
went  to  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Not  being  allowed, 
on  account  of  his  color,  to  work  at  his  trade,  he 
went  to  work  as  a  common  laborer  and  stevedore  in 
fitting  out  whaling  ships  for  .sea.  During  his  stay 
in  New  Bedford  he  often  spoke  in  public  meetings 
wliere  questions  affecting  the  colored  race  were  be- 
ing discussed.  His  speeches  attracted  the  attention 
of  tiie  abolitionists  of  that  city,  and  in  August,  1841, 
he  was  persuaded  to  devote  his  time  and  talents  to 
the  cause  of  his  people.  He  was  employed  suc- 
cessively by  the  Massachusetts  anti-slavery  society, 
the  Rliode  Island  anti-slavery  society,  and  the 
American  anti-slavery  society,  and  in  1843  he  was 
sent,  with  several  other  speakers,  by  the  New  Eng- 
land anti-slavery  convention  to  hold  one  hundred 
anti-slavery  conventions,  beginning  in  the  state  of 
New  Hampshire  and  ending  in  the  state  of  Indiana. 
At  one  of  these,  in  the  last-named  state,  he  was  set 
upon  by  a  mob  and  badly  beaten,  having  his  right 
hand  broken  in  the  fight.  In 
1844  he  wrote  a  narrative  of  his 
life,  in  which,  to  remove  doubts 
of  his  having  been  a  slave,  he 
told  his  master's  name  and  resi- 
dence, thereby  expo.sing  himself 
to  the  danger  of  lieing  returned 
to  slavery.  To  avoid  this  he  went 
abroad,  traveling  and  lecturing 
on  slavery,  in  England,  Ireland 
and  Scotland  until  1847,  when, 
having  been  ransomed  by  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Richardson,  of  New- 
eastle-on- Tyne,  at  the  price  of 
£150  .sterling,  and  being  no  longer 
in  danger  of  recapture,  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  to 
continue  his  worl<  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  his  people.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1847,he  began  to  edit  and  publish  a  weekly  paper 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  called  the  "North  Star,"  which 
was  afterward  published  as  ' '  Frederick  Douglass's 
Paper."  He  continued  its  publication  during  .six- 
teen years,  lecturing  in  the  meantime  all  over  the 
northern  states,  until  the  emancipation  proclamation 
of  President  Lincoln  made  further  agitation  unnec- 
essary. In  18o9  he  was  indicted  for  being  concerned 
in  the  John  Brown  raid,  and  for  a  time  again  took 
refuge  in  England,  but  soon  returned  to  use  his  pen 
and  voice  as  before  against  slavery.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  he  advocated  arming 
the  slaves  and  making  the  war  directly  against 
slavery,  and  had  several  interviews  with  President 
Lincoln  on  the  subject.  He  assisted  in  raising  the 
54tli  and  Sotli  colored  regiments  in  Massachusetts, 
in  which  two  of  his  sons,  Lewis  and  Charles,  were 
non-commissioned  officers.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  was  in  much  demand  as  a  lyceum  lecturer,  and 
in  this  vocation  traveled  extensively.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  a  prominent  advocate  for  instant 
and  complete  enfranchisement  of  the  freedmen  of 
the  South,  had  a  notable  debate  with  President 
Johnson  on  the  subject,  and  during  two  years  edited 
and  published  a  paper  in  Washington  called  the 
' '  New  National  Era. "  In  1871  he  was  sent  by  Pres- 
ident Grant  with  the  commissioners  B.  F.  Wade, 
Dr.  Samuel  J.  Howe,  and  Andrew  D.  White,  to  St. 
Domingo,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  that  coun- 
try and  the  disposition  of  its  people  as  to  annexation 
to  the  United  States.     The  same  year  he  was  ap- 
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pdiiUi-il  a  mcmlicr  of  the  upper  lumse  of  the  terri- 
torial jidvernmeiit  of  tlie  District  of  (.'olumliia.  In 
1><72  lie  was  oiiL- of  the  eledors-at-lar^'e  ill  the  stale 
of  New  York,  lieiiin' si'lecleil  by  the  eleeloral  eolle^ie 
of  that  state  to  take  the  vole  of  New  York  to  Wasli- 
iiiu:loii,  and  in  1877  he  was  apiiointed  by  President 
Ihiyes  U.  S.  marshal  of  the  District  of  Cohimbia. 
His  appointment  to  this  office  created  a  sensation 
throni,diont  the  country,  he  liein;,^  the  first  of  his  col- 
or ti>  whom  that  hiL.di  otliee  liad  been  assigned.  On 
the  4lli  of  August,  Is.S'J,  his  first  wife,  the  mother  of 
]iis  five  children  ilicd,  .and  on  the  2-ttli  of  January, 
1SS4,  lie  was  nmrried  to  Helen  Pills,  of  Xew  York 
stale.  In  18.^^1  he  was  appointed  by  I'resident  Gar- 
field to  be  recorder  of  ileeds  for  the' Disi  i-ict  of  Col- 
umbia, In  ISS")  he  was  gi\-eii  l.iy  Pi'esident  Harrison 
the  mission  t(j  Hayli  as  niini.ster  resideiil  .and  consid- 
•reneral,  and  Cliiii'nr  (I'Arf'nires  to  .^;uilo  Doiiu'ngo, 
He  resigned  in  ISill,  Al  differeni  limes  during  the 
Infly  years  of  his  ]iublie  lil'e  lie  was  elccied  pi-esident 
of  national  eonvcniions  of  colored  cilizeiis,  notaldy 
at  Cleveland  in  bS4H,  Syracu.sc  in  H-idli,  ,and  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky,,  in  isyy.  In'  politics,  unlil  1W5i;,  lie  was  a, 
liieinber  of  the  liberty  party.  Since  then  be  basslead- 
ily  supported  the  reiiiiblican  parly,  oflcn  taking  the 
stump  for  its  candidates.  Few  men  have  spoken 
ofteiier,  or  moi'e  cireclively,  or  to  a  larger  number 
of  the  American  peoii'.e,  than  Frederick  Douglass. 
He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb,  30,  1895. 
PURVIS,  Robert.  (Wee  Vol.  I.,  p.  413.) 
WHITTIER,  John  G.  (See  Vol,  I.,  p,  407,) 
MOTT,  Lucretia,  ]iliilantliroiiisl,  was  born  on  the 
island  of  Xantuckel  .laiirl,  17'.lo,  She  was  descended 
from  llie  oldest  selllei'sof  Nanludiel — Thomas  Jla- 
ey  and  .lames  Collin — who  soiighl  refuge  there  in 
1(1.1!)  from  the  iiei'seculion  inflicted 
-^  upon  the  (Quakers  by  the   govern- 

ment of  Massacliiisclls  Bay.  Her 
fallier,  Thomas  Collin,  was  a  sea- 
cajilain,  and  in  liis  absence  on  his 
long  voyages  the  ibilies  of  keeping 
the  house  and  the  store  fell  upon 
her  mother  and  her  sisters.  Thus 
wei'e  formed  the  haliits  of  thrift 
which  remained  willi  Jier  to  tlie 
end  of  her  life.  Hei-  father  removed 
to  Boston  in  1804,  and  her  early 
ciliicalion  was  obtained  in  the  pri- 
vate and  public  schools  of  that 
ciiy.  Siibseijiieiitly  she  went  to  a 
Fiiends' boardiiig-.sdiool  in  Dutcli- 
e-^s    eoiiiilv,    X,    V,,    where    .James 
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11  leadiiiif!-. 


ire    husband,    was 
^\'hen  she  was  fif- 


teen she  was  madeassislaiil  leacher, 
and  three  years  laler  she  married  ,Mr,  Molt.  From 
the  time  of  her  marriage'  her  home;  w.as  in  Philadel- 
lihia,  whilher  her  billier  had  already  removed  his 
f'amilv.  The  financial  troubles  caii.sed  liy  the  war 
of  lHi2,  and  the  death  of  her  father,  lef{  the  two 
families  to  .striuigle  Ihrongli  great  trials  and  difficul- 
ties. Soon  after,  her  hu.sband  ,ga\'e  up  his  cotton 
business  because  ils  |irolits  were  the  result  of  .slave 
labor,  and  bolli  llieii  resolved  to  abstain  from  all 
slave-grown  iirodiicis.  3Irs,  ;Mott,  to  swell  their  in- 
come, opened  a  private  sdiool.  wliicli  met  witli  fair 
liatioiiagc-,  but  as  her  husliand's  pros]ieels  improved 
she  irave  up  her  teaching,  and  began  to  sliidv  theol- 
ogy and  the  Bible,  ,Vfier  the  death  of  her  only  son 
she  lei  I  I  hat  she  was  called  to  a  more  ]iiiblielife,  and 
she  engaged  in  llie  ministry  of  the  Friends,  Slie  was 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  tluisc  in  aulliorily,  and  con- 
tinued until  Ihe  .separation  in  1837,  wlien  her  con- 
victions led  her  to  maintain  the  .sufficiency  of  the 
light  within,  reslim:-  on  truth  as  aulhority,  rather 
than  taking  anlhoiity  for  triilli,  "i'liongh  the 
meeting-house  was  then  closed  against  her,  she  cou- 


tiiiucd  her  ministry  in  the  new  society,  determined 
to  follow  truth  meekly  but  resolutely,  however 
arduous  or  solilary  might  be  lier  path.  She  was 
more  distinguished  as  a  preacher  than  any  other 
person  in  her  order — that  of  the  Iliek.sile  Quakers. 
She  was  singularly  lieautiful  in  feature  and  ex- 
pre.s.sion,  and  spoke  with  simplicity  and  earnestness, 
lier  words  rolling  out  logical,  strong,  and  full  of  the 
conviction  of  lier  heart,  A  strong  interest  in  behalf 
of  the  slave  was  awakened  in  lier  by  the  ministiy  of 
Ellas  Hieks,  and  at  the  Philadelphia  eonvention  on 
Dec.  4,  1833,  which  formed  the  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety, .she  was  one  of  the  four  women  who  dared  to 
ajipcar  as  a  friend  of  the  slave.  Slie  was  president 
of  Ihe  Female  Aiili -Slavery  Sodely,  founded  in 
Pliiladclpliia  Ihe  .same  year;  and  at  their  meetings 
lliough  biickbals  were  Hying  around  her,  or  tlie  liall 
was  surioiinded  by  rioters,  she  ivinained  calm,  and 
begged  Ihe  members  lo  remain  steadfast  in  the  ])ros- 
ciailioii  of  the  biisine.ss  of  tlie  convention.  From 
that  lime  .slie  braved  all  liinds  of  persecution,  and 
Iravded  thousands  of  miles  "to  ]irc.ach  deliverance 
to  Ihe  caiilivc,  and  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
bruised."  She  was  always  greater  than  her  creed, 
and  her  personalily  was  of  such  a  fine  and  rare  kind 
llial  slie  was  a  powerful  force  to  change  and  stimu- 
lale  Ihouglii  and  cliarader.  Her  attention  had  been 
early  roused  lo  llic  wrong  of  the  unecpial  salaries 
woiiicn  reeei\-ed  as  leachers  <-oiiiparcd  witii  men, 
and  she  fell  Ihe  in  jiislice  of  this  distinction  so  keenly 
that  slie  resolved  lo  daim  for  her  se.\  "  all  that  au 
iiii|iarlial  ( 'realor  had  bestowed,  wdiich,  by  custom, 
and  a  ]H'rvei'led  ap|ilication  of  Seri]iture,  liad  been 
wrested  from  \Noiiieii."  The  op|)re,s.sion  of  thework- 
iiig-da.sses  liy  e.\isiiiig  monopolies,  and  the  lowncss 
of  wages  engaged  her  allention  also;  and  the  vari- 
ous attemiits  made  lo  seiaire  greater  ecjnality  of  con- 
dition had  lier  (;ordial  co-operation.  She  was  also 
an  active  advocate  of  temperance  reform  and  the 
settli'iuent  of  national  differences  by  arbitration  in- 
stead of  by  war.  She,  with  Garrison,  Rogers,  Ken- 
nard,  and  others,  was  appointed  delegate  to  tlie 
woild's  anti-slavery  convention,  lield  in  London, 
June,  1840.  Though  Thomas  Clarkson  was  the  pres- 
ident, Mrs.  Mott  was  refused  admission  as  a  delegate 
on  the  ground  that  no  women  were  allowed  on  the 
platform.  Disallection  followed,  and  Mr,  Garrison 
gallantly  took  his  place  by  Mrs,  Mott's  side  in  the 
gallery.  In  consequence  of  tliis  rudeness  .she  was 
gi-eally  lionized  in  the  convention,  and  liospitably 
entertained  by  people  of  rank  and  Idlers,  She  re- 
mained some  mouths  in  Great  Britain,  sjieaking  fre- 
ipieiilly  on  slavery  to  ddigbled  audiences.  One  im- 
]iorlanl  result  fol  lowing  I  liisalTair  was  the  prominence 
given  by  it  lo  Ihe  so-called  "woman  ((ucstion;"  and 
aiiolher  was  the  call,  which  Mrs,  Mott,  with  Mrs. 
Slaiilon  and  olliers,  sent  out  for  the  first  Woman's 
liiiihls  Convenlioii,  lidd  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y,,  in 
•Inly,  1848,  In  those  days  the  cause  of  woman-suf- 
frage was  received  willi  great  ridicule,  but  her  .gen- 
tleness and  wit  were  invariably  ready,  and  aeeom- 
]ilislied  much  in  disarming  opiiosition.  When  in  her 
cighly-si.xlh  year  she  made  her  last  liublic  appear- 
ance at  the  snll'ragi'  convention,  held  in  New  "i'ork 
in  1878,  Ihou'ih  feeble,  her  enthusiasm  ,scemed  as 
strong  as  ever,  and  her  eyes  sjiarklcd  as  she  gave 
some  amu.sing  reminiscences  or  lia]ipenings  in  Ihe 
early  days  of  Ihe  coiilliet,  and  of  the  Abimelechs  .she 
had  .slain  with  her  te.xts.  She  was  always  most  apt 
in  her  Biblical  (|Uolal,ioiis,  and  had  lieeii  an  antag- 
onist not  li.ghlly  encouiilered  by  laymiai  or  clergy. 
In  her  earnestness  she  continued  speaking  as  she  de- 
scended tlie  steps  of  the  platfin-m  and  went  down  the 
aisle,  while  the  audience  rose  and  tearfully  bade  her 
good-bye.  Her  home  in  the  early  days  of  abolition 
liistory  was  a  famous  station  on  ilie  "underground 
railway, "  and  was  always  a  )-efugc  for  the  poor  and 
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oppressed  from  <all  over  the  -n'orld,  as  well  as  au  at- 
tractive social  centre  to  people  of  culture  and  letters. 
She  performed  her  duties  to  her  family,  and  of  house- 
keepiug,  with  the  same  conscientiousness  which  she 
put  into  her  service  to  religion  and  himumity.  Self- 
denial  was  the  rule  of  her  life,  in  order  that  she 
might  exercise  a  wider  charity.  In  IS.'JG,  as  she  was 
worn  with  forty  years  of  arduous  labors,  she  removed 
into  the  co\mtry  near  Philadelphia,  where  she  passed 
a  delightful  old  age.  She  lived  to  see  the  cause,  for 
which  she  had  so  ardently  labored,  triumph,  and 
woman's  position  improved  beyond  the  dreams  of 
her  youth;  and  she  kept  up  her  intere.st  in  social, 
political  and  religious  matters  and  literature,  to  the 
(ast  year  of  her  life.  Coombe,  the  phrenologist,  pro- 
aounced  her  head  the  finest  he  had  ever  seen  on  a 
woman.  Few  women  have  equaled  her  in  the  pos- 
session of  high  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  so 
evenly  balanced.  Her  charity  and  her  courage,  her 
gentleness  and  flrnuiess,  her  humor  and  seriousness, 
all  went  to  the  making  up  of  this  woman,  "nobly 
planned,"  to  rule  by  force  of  intellect  and  strength 
of  soul,  and  crowned  and  consecrated  by  an  all-per- 
vading, all-ruling  love  for  humanity.  She  died  Nov. 
11,  1880. 

CLAY,  Cassius  Marcellus,  politician,  was  born 
in  Madison  county,  Ky.,  Oct.  19,  1810.  Hewasedu- 
cated  at  Transylvania  University  and  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, being  graduated  from  the  latter  institution  in 
1832.  There  he  became  an  ardent  abolitionist.  He 
returned  to  his  native  state,  and  was  elected  a  repre- 
sentative to  its  legislature  in  183.5,  and  again  in  1887 
and  1840,  but  failed  of  re-election  in  1841,  on  account 
of  his  insistence  upon  anti-slavery  doctrines.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  at  that  time  the  wealthiest  young 
man  in  Kentucky,  and  his  natural  talents,  educa- 
tion, 4ineage  and  personal  magnetism  were  all  s\ich 
as  to  insure  him  speedy  political  advancement,  pro- 
vided onljr  ]xe  was  willing  to  employ  them  in  pro- 
slavery  lines.  It  required  exceptional  courage, 
therefore,  for  him  to  plead  in  such  a  time  and  place 
for  free  speech  and  free  men.  He  was  denounced 
by  both  of  the  old  political  parties,  bitterly  assailed 
bj'  press,  platform  and  pulpit,  and  dogged  by  armed 
men.  He  was  obliged  to  go  heavily  armed,  and  had 
several  encounters  and  narrow  escapes.  But  oppo- 
sition had  the  effect  of  rousing,  instead  of  silencing 
him,  to  such  a  degree,  in  fact,  that 
in  184.5  he  published  in  Lexington 
an  anti-slavery  jiaper,  called  the 
"True  American, "  in  open  defiance 
of  the  threats  of  the  enraged  cit- 
izens. In  1846,  being  at  that  time 
captain  of  the  old  infantry  com- 
pany of  Lexington,  he  served  with 
Col.  Humphrey  Marshall's  regi- 
ment in  tlie  Mexican  war.  He  had 
strenuously  opposed  the  declai'a- 
tion  of  war,  but  considered  it  his 
duty  to  enter  the  field,  notwith- 
standing, "on  the  principle,"  to 
use  his  own  words,  "that  when  a 
country  is  at  war  there  can  be  but 
two  parties — one  for  its  life,  the 
other  for  its  death."  In  18.50  he 
was  the  anti-slavery  candidate  for 
governor  of  Kentucky,  but  was, 
of  course,  defeated.  During  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  civil  war  he  was 
active  in  the  councils  of  the  republican  party,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  in  1801  he 
was  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Russia.  It  was 
while  he  was  in  Washington,  preparatory  to  setting 
out  for  this  post,  that  tie  United  States  war-ships 
were  burned  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  railroad 
lines  to  Baltimore  were  cut  by  the  Confederates. 
The  city  was  in  imminent  danger,  being  absolutely 


without  defence.  Clay  hurried  his  family  on  to 
Philadelphia  by  the  last  train  that  left  Washington 
for  the  North,  and  enrolled  with  dispatch  and  cau- 
tion a  volunteer  force  (jf  Union  men  called  the  Clay 
battalion,  which  took  up  its  headquarters  in  a  large 
hall  adjoining  Willard's  hotel,  and  stood  guard  over 
the  city  until  the  arrival  of  the  first  Northern  troops, 
the  famous  New  York  7th  regiment,  on  the  2.5th  of 
April.     This  battalion  of  about  300  men  exerted  at 


least  a  healthy  moral  influence  upon  disloyalty,  but 
that  it  could  not  have  proved  an  adequate  physical 
defence  in  case  of  actual  attack  by  the  Confederates 
goes   without   saying.     It   was    while  he  was   en- 
gaged with  the  enrollment  of  the  Clay  battalion  that 
the  following  incident  occurred,  which  well  illus- 
trates his  personal  courage:     "  At  length  the  rebels 
suspected  what  was  going  on,  and  whilst  I  was  sit- 
ting in  my  room  taking  down  the  list,  two  notorious 
bullies  from  California  came  in  when  I  happened  to 
be  alone.    They  asked  to  be  enrolled.  I  said:    'Gen- 
tlemen, you  are  unknown  to  me.     None  but  persons 
properly  recommended  can  enter  our  lists.     Who  are 
3'our  vouchers  ? '    Thereupon  one  of  them  ran  his 
hand  in  his  pocket,  and  pulling  out  several  pistol-balls 
and  rolling  them  in  his  open  hand,  looked  defiantly 
at  me  and  said :  '  These  are  our  vouchers  ! '  I  rose  at 
once  without  a  word,  and   entering   mj'  bedroom, 
where  I  had  two  loaded  and  cocked  revolvers,  I  I'e- 
tvnued  with   one  in  each   hand,  and  getting  'the 
drop  '  on  them,  I  marched  them  down  the  long  hall 
and  down  the  stairs  without  more  words  than  '  Go! ' 
and  then  returned  to  my  room."  Mr,  Clay  remained 
in  Russia  about  a  year,  during  which  he  won  the 
supjiort  of  that  power  to  the  Union  cause.     Ou  his 
return  to  this  country  he  was  appointed  a  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers,  but  refused  to  enter  the  field  so 
long  as  the  government  refused  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  states  of  the  Confederacy.    In  the  spring  of  1863 
he  was  appointed  minister  to  Russia,  holding  the 
post  until  the  fall  of  1861J,  and  representing  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  wit'i  ei-editable  tact  and 
vigor.     Thereafter  he  held  no  high  political  oO>e, 
but  he  continued  to  be  closely  identified  with  poli- 
tics, taking  an  especially  prominent  part  as  a  sup- 
porter of  Greeley  in  the  liberal  repiibliean  move- 
ment of   1872,  and  as   an   opponent  ef  Grant  and 
the  third  term  throughout  the  latter  's  administra- 
tion.    In  the  course  of  an  exceptionally  long  career 
before   the  public,  he   did  good  service  in  a   num- 
ber of  ways  not  mentioned  above,  such  as  helping 
to   establish   the   Kentucky   public   school   system. 
He   was   also   instrumental  in   the   annexation   of 
Alaska.      How   much   of   the   credit    for   its   acqui- 
sition, however,  belongs  to  him,  and  how  much  to 
Secretary  Seward  and  President  Lincoln,  is  a  hotly 
disputed  point.     During  his  later  years  he  resided 
on  his  estate  at  White  Hall,  Ky.,  devoting  much  of 
his  time  to  agriculture.     He  published  in  1886  a 
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^f|■!■.  111  IS.")!  Iiu  was  cliosi'ii  pastor 
■iiilciil  cliiiiTh  in  IjyiDi,  !Mass,,  in  wliieli 
nnliiiiii.'il  Inr  twcniv  yeaiN.  He  tiKili  a 
'rciiM'  iiart  in  tlic  anfi-slavcrv  a;;'itati(in 
■ars  iMjii,  anil  \vas  tlie  familiar  friend 
ainiMis  Irailcrs.  Of  a  cliarming  modesty 
ml  of  true  spiriliialily  of  nature,  lie  was 
iiilent.  liul  al\va\'s  maintained  an  active 


two-volume  autoMugrapliy,  entitled  ''Life,  Mem- 
oirs, Writings  and  Speeches  of  Cassius  M.  Clay." 
He  died  at  his  home  in  White  Hall,  Madison  co., 
Ky.,  July  22,  1903, 

JOHNSON,  Samuel,  el(ri;yman,  was  liorn  in 
Salcni.  ]\Iass.,  Orl.  10.  PS'J'J  He  was  .graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1^42,  and  after  stiidyiiiii;  at  the  Cani- 
briilui-  r)i\  initv  School  took  rliari^-e  of  an  Unitarian 
chiiri'li  in  I  *i 
of  an  iiidi'pe 
Chiir-r  hr  c. 
tiriii  :iiid  i-l 
of  thirty  y 
of  its  mor'' 
of  maniirr. 
a  constanl  s 

iiilrrrst  ill  every  inoveiiieiil  of  refoi'm,  Jlisehief  work 
is  mil- of  t;rrat  rrseareh  upon  the  Oriental  religious, 
in  threr  volumes.  His  life  has  been  written  liy  the 
Rev,  Sainiiel  Loiig-fellow,  in  connection  with  whom 
lie  cian]iiled  the  volume  of  ■•  llymus  for  Pulilic  and 
Pri\'ati'  Devotion,"  which  is  in  extensive  use  amoug 
Unilarians.      He  died  Feb,  10,   1.SK3. 

BIRNEY,  James  Gillespie,  statesman  aud 
philanthro|iist,  was  liorn  at  Dauville,  Ky,,  Feb,  4, 
1793,  a  descendant  of  Scoteh-Trish  Protestauts.  His 
father  was  James  Biriiey,  who  came  from  his  Irish 
home  lo  Philadeliihia  in  17^^:5,  and 
prospci'cd  so  will  tliat  in  1H13  he 
was  spoken  of  as  the  richest  man 
in  the  stale.  His  mother  was  ii 
]Mi,ss  liead,  daughter  of  an  Irish 
emiLO'ant,  who  settled  in  Kentuekv 
in  1779,  She  died  in  1795,  and  the 
care  of  the  childi'en  ^\'as  under- 
taken b.v  Mrs.  Boyle,  a  sister  of 
Mr.  Birney,  wlio  lived  in  her  broth- 
er's home  tuitil  IHIjO,  James  Gil- 
lespie Birney  was  prepared  for  the 
College  of  New  Jcr.sey,  now  Prince- 
ton, at  Transylvania  Universitj',  to 
wduch  he  was  sent  iit  the  age  of 
eleven  years.  His  peo|)le  were 
slaveholders,  but  were  uot  advo- 
cates of  the  institution,  as  they 
were  willing  to  emanci|)ate  their 
slaves  if  Kentucky  could  be  made 
a  free  state.  The  aunt,  wltose  views  wei'e  [irobabl.y 
the  most  important  factor  in  sha])ing  the  young  man's 
views,  was  a  pronounced  anti-slavery  advocate,  and 
would  nc-ver  accept  the  jicrsonal  service  of  the  slaves 
wilhiait  gi\'iug  compeiisalion.  Mr.  Birney  was  grad- 
uated from  Princeton  in  1X1(1,  and  after  three  years 
fif  lawsliidies,  tmder  Ah-xander  .1.  Dallas,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  returned  to  his  home  in 
Kentucky,  where  his  ]iopular  manners,  thorough 
preparation  of  ca.ses,  diligence  and  energy,  brought 
him  a  large  clientage.  In  1814  he  became  a  member 
of  Ihe  town  council,  and  in  1816  married  Agatha, 
daughter  of  the  then  L'.  S.  district  .judge,  William 
McDowell,  Although  barely  the  constitutional  age 
for  mendiership,  he  was  elected  in  1810  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  Kenluck.\' assendily  almost  without  op- 
position, and  at  the  very  first  session  succccdc'd  in 
lire\-entiiiL;  Ihe  governor  of  Kentiieky  from  entering 
into  a  corres|iondciicc  with  the  governors  of  the 
Eeighboriiig  stales  looking  to  an  arrangement  for 
tfie  cajitiire  and  return  of  fugitive  slaves.  In  1818 
he  removed  to  Ihe  vicinity  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  aud 
was  infliienlial  in  sliaiiing  the  constitution  under 
which  Alabama  came  into  Ihe  Union.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  state  legishilui-e.  but  seemed  to 
have  ended  his  jiolilical  career  in  1819,  wlien  he  op- 
posed the  lei;islal  lire's  eiidoi-sement  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son for  the  iiresi(lene\'.  Becomin.g  financially  eiii- 
barra-^ed.  lie  reiiiinedto  Ihe  )irac{ice  of  law",  and 
was  soon  elei/ted  by  the  legislature  as  solicitor  of  the 


fiflh  Alabama  district.  He  now  disposed  of  his 
jilantation  and  slaves  to  a  friend  who  he  knew  was 
Ins  own  manager  and  woidd  treat  his  slaves  kind- 
I3',  and  de\'oting  his  wliole  time  and  energy  to  his 
law  business,  was,  at  the  cud  of  the  year  182.'), 
again  prosperous  aud  modcnitely  wealthy.  He 
ser^'cd  two  terms  as  ma3'or  of  Huntsville,  .joined 
the  Prcsbyteriau  church,  and  while  attorney  for  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  who  occupied  thenorlheaslern  cor- 
ner of  the  state,  cneoura.ged  them  lo  I  mild  houses,  and 
to  enter  ujion  the  ways  of  civilized  life,  sending  many 
of  the  Indian  maidens  to  tin;  Hiuitsville  Female  Scni- 
inai'V-  He  also  raised  funds  for  the  American  C'olo- 
nization  Society,  and  se(aireil  the  pas.sage  of  a  bill 
forbidding  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  state. 
In  1838  Mr.  Birney  was  an  elector  on  the  Adams 
ticket,  and  two  years  later  organized  a  colonization 
society  in  Huntsville,  acting  as  its  treasurer  for  sev- 
eral years.  When  Senator  Ilayne  made  the  attack 
upon  New  England,  wdnch  bnaight  out  Daniel  Web- 
ster's famous "rejilv,  Mr.  Birney  thought  it  a  projii- 
tious  time  to  unite  in  one  party  all  .good  men,  N'"orlh 
and  SoLith,  who  were  in  favor  of  ]ireserving  the 
Union,  and  preventing  the  extension  of  slavery. 
While  on  a  visit  to  Kentucky  he  conferred  with 
Henry  Clay  concerning  a  gradual  extinction  of 
slaveiy,  wliich  Clay  had  already  suggested  as  pos.si- 
ble,  with  tliei'esiill'that]\lr.  Birney  cndi-d  his  connec- 
tion with  the  then  national  repuhliean  party  and  took 
no  jiart  in  the  next  presidential  election,  alihoiigh  his 
personal  friendship  with  Mr.  Clay  remained  un- 
broken. By  this  time  his  mind  had  liecome  so  fully 
made  up  on  the  subject  of  the  wickedness  of  slavery 
that  he  was  eonleniplaling  a  removal  to  a  free  slate, 
when  his  appointment  as  agent  of  Ihe  American  Col- 
onization Society  kept  him  in  Alabama  for  nearly 
two  years  longer.  He  tiien  resigned,  and  purchased 
a  farm  adjoining  his  father's  at  D.anville,  Ky.,  be- 
cause, as  he  declared,  Kentucky  was  the  best  place 
in  tin;  wdiole  country  for  taking  a  stand  against 
slavery.  In  December,  1832,  he  participated  in  a 
so-called  eonveuliiai,  held  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  to 
form  a  society  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  but  as  public  opinion  had  changed  since  his 
former  residence  in  the  state,  he  found  only  nine  per- 
sons in  attendance,  aud  the  outcome  was  the  forma- 
tion of  a  society  to  attemitt  the  freeing  the  offspring 
of  slaves  wlieu  they  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one 
yeai's.  Mr.  Birney 's  efforts  to  extend  the  niember- 
shiji  of  the  soeiely  led  him  to  make  a  thonaigh  study 
of  the  whole  .subject,  the  result  of  wdiicli  was  the 
conclusion  that  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  would 
be  less  detrimental  to  the  slave  states  and  the  country 
at  large  than  the  gradual  emancipation  he  had  been 
planning.  He  at  once  gave  free  papers  to  his  own 
slaves,  six  in  number,  who  remained  willi  him  on 
wages,  and  resigned  his  connection  with  the  t'olo- 
iiization  Society,  giving  his  reasons  for  the  step  in  a 
letter  which  caused  a  great  deal  of  comment,  and 
gave  the  writer  a  national  reputation.  For  the  next 
few  years  he  devoted  him.self  to  the  a.gitation  of  the 
anti-slavery  cause,  and  traveled  about  the  country, 
eveiywJiere  addressing  large  and  enlhusiastic  audi- 
ences. In  18;i5  he  delivered  the  ]u-ineipal  speedi  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
and  laid  down  the  rules  under  wdiich  the  agilation 
should  be  carried  on.  Keturning  to  Danville,  he 
found  the  popular  .sentiment  against  him  so  strong 
he  was  forced  to  forego  his  inteuliou  of  issuing  the 
"Philanthropist,"  and  after  many  persecutions  at 
the  hands  of  his  neighbors  and  the  authorities,  ho 
removed  with  his  family  lo  Cincinnati,  O,,  where  he 
promised  to  keep  up  the  strife  until  slavi'iy  was 
abolished  or  liberty  destroyed,  Allhough  the  mayor 
of  Ihe  city  told  him  that  Ihe  authoiities  would  not  or 
could  not  protect  him  if  he  persisted  in  his  intention 
of  publishing  an  anti-slavery  pai>er,  the  lirst  number 
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of  the  "Philanthropist"  was  issued,  and  the  perse- 
cution took  an  aggressive  form.     On  one  oecasion, 
when  a  mob  had  assembled  to  destroy  his  piuperty 
and  secure  his  person,  he  obtained  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  gathering,  and  succeeded  in  turning  the 
crowd  from  its  purpose.     The  paper  gained  a  rapid 
circulation,  and  turning  its  editorial  management  in- 
to the  hands  of  Dr.  Gamaliel  Bailey,  he  went  about 
the  country  preaching  the  gospel  of  anti-slavery.     In 
September,  1837,  Mr.  Birney  removed  to  New  York, 
and  became  secretary  of  the  National  Anti-Slavery 
Society.     Mr.  Birney  was  the  life  of  the  organiza- 
tion, shaping  its  policy,  and  administering  its  affairs. 
In  two  years  644  auxiliary  societies  were  established, 
in  addition  to  the  1,006  e.xisting  previous  tolSSl),  and 
these   had   been   formed   without    employing   paid 
agents.     He  induced  leading  local  lights  to  become 
lecturers,  and  issued  in  one  year  more  than  735,000 
copies   of   the   society's  publications.      Mr,    Birney 
gave  his  personal  attention  to  legislative  bodies,  anil 
visited  every  state  legislature  in  the  northern  states, 
securing  the  passage  of  resolutions  against  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  or  gaining  the  privilege  of  jury  trials 
for  those  charged  with  breaches  of  the  slaverj^  laws. 
When  in  1839  John  Quincy  Adams  declared  in  the 
house  of  representatives  that  he  was  in  favor  of  abol- 
ishing slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mr.  Bir- 
ney ailvocated  the  election  of  members  of  congress 
pledged  to  vote  for  the  measure,  and  from  that  time 
forward  the  anti-slavery  element  put  up  its  own  can- 
didates wherever  possible.     The  speech  of  Henry 
Clay    in    the    senate   Feb.  7,  1839,   made  manifest 
the  nece.s.sity  of  an  anti-slavery  presidential  candi- 
date in  the  next  campaign,  and  in  April,  1840,  dele- 
gates from  six  states  met  in  Albany,   N.  Y.,   and 
nominated    Mr.    Birney,    the    ouly   man   who   was 
thought  of  for  the  position.     As  the  candidate  of  the 
"Liberty"  party  he  received  7,369  votes,  and  when 
again  u(jininated  four  years  later,  he  received  62,263 
votes.      It  is  supposed  that  this  vote  was  reduced  at 
least  one-half  through  the  agency  of  what  is  known 
in  political  history  as  the  "Garland  forgerj', "  a  doc- 
ument puriiortiug  to  be  Mr.  Birney 's  formal  with- 
drawal from  the  canvass,  and  advising  anti-slavery 
men  to  vote  for  Mr.  Clay.     This  campaign  was  the 
last  in  which  ^Ir.  Birney  took  any  practical  part, 
and  he  left  the  political  stage,  the  organization  he 
had  built  up  sul)seqiientl)'  growing  into  the  free-soil, 
and  later  the  present  republican  party.     In  the  sum- 
mer of  184r(  Mr.  Hiiney  was  thrown  from  his  horse, 
and  was  thrrcifli'i-  an   inv.alid,  .■il(lioui;li   he  kept  up 
his  contributions  to  the  press.    His  principal  writ- 
ings were:     "Ten  Letters  on  Slaverv  and  Coloni- 
zation"   (1832-33);    "Addresses   and    Speeches" 
(1835);      "Vindication     of     the     Abolitionists" 
(1835);    "Tjhe   Philanthropist,"   a   weekly   news- 
paper    (1836-37);     "Address     of     Slaveholders" 
(1836);    "Argument     on     Fugitive   Slave   Case" 
(1837);   "Political  Obligations  of  Abolitionists" 
(1839);    "American    Churches    the    Bulwarks    of 
American    Slavery"    (1840);    and    "Speeches    in 
England"  (1840).     By  his  first  marringe  Mr.  Bir- 
ney had  four  sons:     James  (q.  v.),  U.  S.  minister 
to  The  Hague;  William,  who  was  a  major-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  civil  war,  participating  in  the 
principal   battles    in    Virginia    and    Florida ;    and 
being  detailed  as  one  of  three  superintendents  of 
the  organization  of  U.  S.  colored   troops,  enlisted, 
mustered   in,   armed   and    drilled   seven   regiments 
of  those  troops;  Dion,  a  physician,  who  died  from 
disease   contracted   in   the   Federal   service   in   the 
civil  war,  and  David  Bell   (q.  v.),  also   a  major- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  civil  war.    Mrs.  Birney 
died  in  1839  and  he  was  married  again  two  years 
later  to  a  daughter  of  William  Fitzhugh,  of  Gene- 
seo,   N.   Y.,   and   a   sister   of   Mrs.    Gerrit   Smith, 
by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Fitzhugh  Birney.     Mr. 


Birney  was  a  singularly  clear-headed  man.  earnest 
almost  to  the  point  of  fanaticism,  but  always  ju- 
dicially minded.  He  was  said  to  have  had  no  su- 
perior as  a  presiding  officer  in  a  public  meeting. 
As  a  spe.aker  he  was  generally  calm,  but  when 
excited  he  easily  rose  to  eloquence.  He  was  free 
from  the  vices  and  bad  habits  which  marred  so 
many  of  the  public  men  of  his  day,  and  was  in  all 
the  relations  of  life  an  earnest  Christian.  He  died 
near  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Nov.  2.5,  18.57. 

MAY,  Samuel  Joseph.,  reformer,  was  born  iu 
Boston,  JIa.ss.,  Sept.  12,  1797.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  iu  the  class  of  1817,  and  after  studying 
theology  at  Cambridge,  he  l)ecamc  a  Unitarian 
ilergman,  and  in  1822  accepted  a  call  to  a  church 
in  Brooklyn.  He  was  interested  iu  the  anti-slavery 
cause,  and  preached  as  well  as  wrote  iu  favor  of  it, 
advocating  immediate  emancipatiou,  for  which  he 
was  mobbed  and  burnt  iu  effigy 
at  Syracuse,  in  1830.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  New  Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery  Society,  form- 
ed in  Boston  in  1832,  and  eagerly 
championed  Prudence  Crandall, 
when  she  was  persecuted  ancl 
arrested  .  for  receiving  colored 
girls  into  her  school  at  Canter- 
burjT,  Conn.  j\lr.  j\Iay  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
convention  of  1833  which  form- 
ed the  American  Anti- Slavery 
Society,  and  was  one  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  "  Declaration  of  Senti- 
ments," the  author  of  which 
was  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 
For  eighteen  years  he  was  the 
general  agent  of  the  ]Massachu-  c;^^^^ 
setts  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and 
as  such  lectured  and  traveled 
extensively.  He  had  charge  of  the  Unitarian 
church  at  South  Scituate,  Mass.,  from  1836  to  1843, 
becoming  in  the  latter  year,  at  the  request  of 
Horace  Mann,  the  principal  of  the  Girls'  Normal 
School  at  Lexington,  Mass.  In  1845  he  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Unifarian  Society  at  Syraou.se,  N.  Y., 
which  position  be  retained  until  three  years  before 
his  death.  Mr.  May  was  always  more  or  less  active 
in  many  educational  and  charitable  enterprises,  and 
did  a  great  deal  toward  improving  the  jmblic-school 
system  of  Syracuse.  He  published:  "  Education  of 
the  Faculties  "  (Boston,  1846);  "  Revival  of  Educa- 
tion "  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1855),  and  "Recollections 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  Conflict "  (Boston,  1868).  He 
was  called  the  St.  John  Apostle  of  the  Gospel  of 
Freedom,  on  account  of  his  gentle  voice  and  manner. 
He  was  both  gentle  and  firm,  courageous,  unwearied 
and  unselfish  in  the  anti-slavery  cause.  Mr.  May 
died  in  Syracuse  July  1,  1871. 

STILL,  'William,  |ihilanthropist  and  historian 
of  the  "  Underground  Railroad,"  was  born  at  Shum- 
way,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  Oct.  7,  1821.  His  father 
had  been  a  slave  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland, 
who  bought  his  freedom  about  1815  and  removed 
to  New  Jersey,  where  he  acquired  property  and  be- 
came a  useful  citizen.  When  William  was  hut  a 
youth  he  read  the  "Colored  American,"  and  early 
imbibed  the  anti-slavery  spirit.  He  removed  to 
Philadelphia  in  1844,  and  soon  afterward  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  clerk.ship  in  the  Penn.sylvania  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.  He  filled  this  position  for  fourteen 
year.s.  During  this  time  he  took  notes  of  the  re- 
markable and  exciting  experiences  of  many  fugitive 
slaves.  These  thrilling  stories  he  carefully  preserved 
and  in  1878  published  them  in  a  volume  of  nearly 
800  pages.  It  gives  an  authentic  accotmt  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  Underground  Railroad,  an  organiza- 
tion for  the  protection  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  to  aid 
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them  iu  their  escape  northward.  Mr.  Still  sheltered 
the  wife,  daughter  and  sous  of  John  Browu  while 
he  was  awaiting  execution  at  t'harlestown,  Va.,  in 
1859.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  post  sutler  at 
Camp  William  Penn  near  Philadelphia.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  stockholders  of  the  "Nation," 
of  New  York,  was  a  member  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid 
Union  and  Commission,  helped  to  organize  the  Or- 
phans' Home  for  children  of  colored  soldiers  and 
sail(.irs:  is  a  trustee  of  Storer  College  at  Harper's 
Ferry  and  of  the  Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Chil- 
dren"; president  of  the  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm 
Colored  Persons,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  has  prospered  as  a 
merchant.  He  has  also  published  "Voting  and  La- 
boring" and  "Rights  of  Colored  People  iu  City 
Passenger  Cars." 

PHILLIPS,  WendeU,  orator  and  reformer  was 
born  in  Boston,  Jlass.,  Nov.  39,  IsU.  His  family 
came  to  New  England  in  the  Arabella,  the  ship 
that  next  followed  the  May- 
flower, and  every  generation  of 
tliem  produced  a  clergyman  or 
a  prominent  promoter  of  edu- 
cational projects.  "Wendell  en- 
tered the  Boston  Latin  School 
in  1822  and  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1831.  In  his  college 
days  he  took  no  interest  in  the 
reform  with  wliich  his  fame 
was  subsequently  connected. 
He  bore  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing defeated  the  first  attempt  to 
organize  a  temperance  society 
\  in  Harvard  and  was  a  conspic- 
uous member  of  an  organiza- 
tion foi'med  by  the  students  and 
as  the  Gentleman's  Club. 
z'  His  favorite  study  was  history, 
and  the  epochs  that  most  engag 
ed  his  attention  were  the  English  revolution  of  1630 
and  the  reign  of  George  III.  His  father  was  the  first 
niiiyiir  of  Boston  and  belonged  to  the  evangelical 
schiiol  of  faith,  to  which  his  son  was  early  converted 
and  to  which  he  adiiered  till  his  death.  Pie  entered  the 
Harvard  Law  School  for  a  term  of  three  years  and  in 
1834  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  had  every  quali- 
fication for  success  at  the  bar  except  that  he  was  free 
of  any  desire  for  eminence  in  it.  At  this  time  he  said  to 
a  friend,  "  If  clients  do  not  come,  I  will  throwmy.self 
heart  and  soul  into  some  good  cause  and  devote  my 
life  lo  ii."  The  cause  came  first  and  he  joined-  the 
abiilitionisi  party,  iir  rather  society,  and  gave  his  life 
to  it.  .Taincs  I'uis.sell  Lowell  at  that  time  recorded 
Phillips's  rhiiire  between  a  great  secular  career  and 
a  life  devoled  wholly  to  humanity  in  the  memorable 
lines : 

"He  stood  upon  the  world's  broad  threshold;  wide 
The  din  of  battle  and  of  slaughter  rose; 
He  saw  God  stand  upon  the  weaker  side. 
That  sank  in  seeming  loss  before  its  foes; 
Many  there  were  who  made  great  haste  and  sold 
Unto  the  cunning  enemy  their  swords; 
Pie  scorned  their  gifts  of  fame  and  power  and  gold 
And,  underneath,  their  soft  and  flowery  words 
Heai'd  the  cold  serpent  hiss;  therefore  he  went 
And,  humbly,  joined  him  to  the  weaker  part, 
Fanatic  named,  and  fool,  yet  well  content 
So  that  he  could  be  nearer  to  God's  heart 
And  feel  its  solemn  pulses  sending  blood 
Tlirdiigli  all  the  wide-spread  vein  of  endless  good. " 
lie  saw-  on  the  31st  of  October,  1835,  a  Boston  mob, 
cnni|Hisrd,  as  the  friendly  press  declared,  of  gentle- 
ne-ii   I  if  ]iroperty  and   standing,  marching  through 
Itie  siriM-ts  to  break  up  avj   anti-slavery  meeling  and 
10    "sn.ake    out    tlj;it     iiifinrioiis    foreign    scoundrel 
Tliompson  "  and  "briii^-  him  to  thi;  tar  kettle  bef(jre 
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dark."  Disappointed  in  their  search  the  mob 
"  snaked  out "  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  his  stead, 
and  Phillips  saw  them  drag  him  through  the  streets, 
almost  naked  and  with  a  rope  around  his  waist,  with 
whicli  they  threatened  to  hang  him — a  fate  he  escaped 
through  the  cleverness  of  the  mayor  who  locked 
him  up  and  put  him  in  jail  for  protection.  From 
that  moment  and  until  his  death  Mr.  Phillips  was 
an  abolitionist,  although  he  did  not  take  the  high 
position  as  a  leader  that  he  soon  secured  and  held, 
until  after  the  murder  of  Lovejoy  in  1837,  which 
made  him  conspicuous  and  gave  him  a  national  rep- 
utation. The  civil  authorities  of  Boston  were  not 
disposed  to  rebuke  this  martyrdom;  but  Wm.  Ellerj' 
Ciianning  determined  that  B"ostou's  voice  should  be 
heard  in  reprobation  and  called  a  meeting  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  Dec.  8,  1837.  It  was  held  in  the  day 
time  because  of  a  threatened  mob  in  the  evening. 
After  an  impressive  address  by  Channing  and  the 
passage  of  resolutions  written  by  him,  James  T.  Aus- 
tin, attorney-general  of  the  state,  rose  and  delivered  a 
speech  in  eidogy  of  the  Alton  murdei's,  comparing 
them  with  the  patriots  of  the  revolution  and  declar- 
ing that  Lovejoy  "  died  as  the  fool  dieth."  Phillips 
was  present,  but  with  no  expectation  of  speaking. 
He  had  never  yet  delivered  a  public  address.  Urged 
by  calls  and  "an  invitation  by  the  chairman,  he 
stepped  on  the  platform  "beautiful  as  a  young  Apol- 
lo "  said  a  spectator  many  years  afterward.  His 
speech  was  short  and  completely  carried  the  audi- 
ence. Assassination  as  a  political  method  was 
sternly  condemned  and  freedom  of  speech  vindicat- 
ed. He  ascended  the  platform  a  young  gentleman 
of  one  of  the  first  families  of  Boston;  he  descended 
it  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  orators  of  the 
world.  Henceforth  his  life  was  devoted  to  reform 
which  he  served,  as  he  had  promised,  with  heart  and 
soul  and  eloquence  unsurpassed.  He  accepted  the 
entire  creed  of  the  Garrisonlans — that  slavery  was 
a  sin  never  to  be  compromised  with;  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  a  compact  with 
hell  and  an  agreement  with  death;  that  the  church 
was  blood-guilty  in  seeking  to  find  apology  for  it  in 
the  Bible,  and  that  slavery  should  be  unconditionally 
and  immediately  abolished.  Henceforward,  al- 
though Garrison  gave  the  name 
to  the  school  of  abolitionists,  Wen- 
dell Phillips  was  recognized  as  its 
chief  apostle  and  the  man  who 
made  it  a  power  in  the  nation. 
His  personal  manner  was  so  pleas- 
ing that  whoever  came  into  per- 
sonal relation  with  him  felt  the 
charm  of  the  spell  of  his  power 
and  were  inspired  by  his  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice.  In  the  divisions 
of  1839-40  Mr.  Phillips  stood  with 
Garrison  in  favor  of  the  equal 
rights  of  women  as  members  of 
the  anti-slavery  societies  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  organization  of  abo- 
litionists as  members  of  a  political 
party  and  in  resistance  to  the  at- 
tempt to  disci'edit  and  proscribe 
men  on  the  anti-slavery  platform  on 
account  of  their  religious  belief, 
nounced  the  churches  for  their 
slavery  he  made  no  war  on  their  creeds.  In  1840  he 
represented  the  Massachusetts  abolitionists  in  the 
World's  Anti-Slavery  Conventi(ra  in  London,  where 
he  pleaded,  liut  in  vain,  for  the  admission  of  the 
woman  delegates  sent  from  this  country.  Mr.  Phil- 
lips was  foremost  and  unquestionably  the  ablest  of 
the  anti-slavery  agitators  who  sought  to  revolutionize 
public  opinion  until  the  secession  of  the  Southerr 
states  came  to  them  and  by  investing  the  president 
with  the  power,  under  the  rule  of  war,  of  omancipat- 
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mg  the  slaves  in  the  revolted  states.     No  one  did  as 
much  as  Mr.  Phillips  in  educating  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  North  to  demand  and  sustain  the  supreme 
exercise  of  the  Federal  authority.     From  the  1st  of 
January,  1863,  when  emancipation  was  decreed,  the 
war  became  a  war  against  slavery,  as  well  as  a  war 
for  the  Union ;  and  thousands  of  abolitionists  who 
had  refrained  from  joining  the  Union  army  now  hast- 
ened  to   be   enlisted  in  its   ranks.       In   1864   j\Ir. 
Phillips  opposed,  while  Mr.  Garrison  advocated,  the 
re-election   of  Lincoln,  which   led  to  controversies 
between  the  adherents  of  both  men  which  were  re- 
newed in  1865  when  Mr.  Garrison  favored,  and  Mr. 
Phillips  opposed,  the  dissolution  of  the  anti-slavery 
society.     Mr.  Phillips  contended  that  its  work  re- 
mained iiufinisUed  until  the  freedman  should  have  a 
vote.     Mr.   Phillips  succeeded  and  was  elected  its 
president  instead  of  Mr.  Garrison,  and  it  continued 
under  his  management  until  1870.   In  the  controversy 
over  reconstruction    Mr.    Phillips    took  an  active 
and  conspicuous  part.     But  -nhile  thus  ever  active 
and  assiduous  as  an  abolitionist,  other  great  reforms 
received    his    aid    and    encouragement.      He    was 
equally  eminent  as  an  advocate  of  the  equal  rights 
of  women,  as  a  champion  of  the  temperance  move- 
ment and  as  a  friend  of  the  Irish  demand  for  Home 
Rule.     The  Indians  found  an  earnest  and  eloquent 
friend  and  the  working  masses  of  the  country  one  of 
their  most  untiring  and  able  champions.     In  finance 
he  favored  the  greenback  theory.     He  held  that  the 
wage  system  "demoralizes  alike  the  hirer  and  the 
hired,  and  that  the  existing  system  of  finance  makes 
the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer  and  turns  the 
republic  into  an  aristocracy  of  capital."     He   was 
early  married   to   Anne   Terry   Greene,    who   was 
an    invalid    when    he    married  her   and    remained 
bedridden  until  her  death,  a  few  years  before  his 
own.     She  had  the  reputation  of  having  first  direct- 
ed her  husband's   attention  to  the  abolition  move- 
ment and  however  this  may  be,  her  influence  was 
used  all  her  life  to  sustain  him  and  encourage  him 
in  his  work.     His  last  public  appearance   was   on 
Dec.  26,   1883,  at  the  unveiling  of  Miss  Whitney's 
bust  of    Harriet   Martineau   in  the    "Old    South" 
church  in  Boston.     In  a  little  more  than  a  month 
after  the   event   Mr.   Phillips   died.     A  volume  of 
Mr.  Phillips's  "Lectures  and  Speeches"  was  pub- 
lished by  James  Ridpath,  Boston,  in  1863.     There 
are   scattered   pamphlets   containing  speeches,  but 
they  are  out  of  print.     He  died  Feb.  3,  1884.     Mr. 
Phillips  and  his  wife   lie   buried  in   Mt.    Auburn 
Cemetery. 

HALIi,  Robert  Bernard,  clergyman,  was  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  28,  1812.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  studied  for 
the  ministry  at  New  Haven,  and  was  ordained  in 
the  orthodox  Congregational  church,  but  subse- 
quently became  an  Episcopalian.  Fie  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  senate  in  1855,  was  elected 
to  congress  in  the  same  year  on  the  Know-Nothing 
ticket,  and  was  re-elected  in  1857  on  the  republican 
ticket.  In  1858  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred 
on  him  by  Iowa  Central  College.  In  1866  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Union  Convention  in  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Hall  was  one  of  the  twelve  who  founded  the 
New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  Boston,  in 
1832,  and  was  one  (.if  those  who  founded  the  Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery  Society  in  Philadelphia  in  1833, 
and  was  instrumental  in  having  Garrison  appointed 
to  the  post  of  secretary  of  foreign  correspondence. 
Mr.  Hall  wrote  to  Mr.  Garrison  from  New  Haven, 
Jan.  21,  1834:  "I  knew  your  claims;  I  knew,  too, 
that  you  would  be  placed  on  the  board  of  managers 
or  as  a  vice-president — in  other  words,  would  be 
second  fiddle — and  this  did  not  suit  me.  I  laid  hold 
on  the  committee,  and  urged  and  entreated  them  to 
create  the  office  to  which  you  were  subsequently  ap- 


pointed. ...  I  remember  distinctly  telling  them, 
or  some  of  them,  that  if  there  was  an  office  for  you 
to  fill,  or  for  which  you  were  calculated,  one  ought 
to  he  and  must  he  made.  I  regarded  the  office  of 
foreign  secretary  as  one  of  great  importance  to  our 
cause."  As  early  as  July,  1837,  it  became  apparent 
that  Mr.  Hall  was  weakening  in  the  anti-slavery 
cause,  for  in  that  month  he  refused  to  read  the  notice 
of  an  anti-slaveiy  lecture  from  the  pulpit  he  was 
then  temporarily  filling  at  Cambridgeport,  Mass., 
giving  as  his  reason  that  the  regular  pastor  had  also 
refused  to  do  the  same  thing.  In  a  letter  written 
by  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  in  May,  1839,  he  says: 
"  Robert  B.  Hall's  wisdom  seems  to  be  turned  away 
backwards.  But  I  am  told  he  has  not  so  completely 
lost  his  senses  as  to  maintain  that  the  colonization 
plan  can  ever  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery."  Mr. 
Hall  died  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Apr.  15,  1868. 

CHAPMAN,    Maria   Weston,  reformer,  was 
born  in  Weymouth,  Mass.,  in  1806,  the  daughter  of 
Warren  Weston.     She  was  educated  in  Weymouth 
and  in  England,  and  in  1829  became  principal  of  the 
young   ladies'   high  school  in   Boston,  Mass.     She 
married   Henry   G.    Chapman,    a 
Boston  merchant,  in  1880,  and  in 
1834  she  became  an  ardent  abo- 
litionist, and  was  for  many  years 
treasurer    of    the    Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery    Society.     She    was 
left  a  widow  in  1842,'  and  in  1848 
she  went  to  Paris,  France,  where 
she     materially    aided    the    anti- 
slavery  cause  with   her  pen.     In 
1856  she  returned  to  America.    In 
1877  she   published  a  biography 
of  Harriet  Martineau,  with  whom 
she  had  been  intimate  for  several 
years.     Mrs.  Chapman  had  great 
executive  abilitj^,  was  conspicuous 
as   a   leader   in   the  anti- slavery 
cause,  planned  the  annual  bazars 
and  made  them  fashionable,  and 
published  "The  Liberty  Bell,"  an 
annual  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
abolition.     She  was  beautiful  and  fashionable,  intel- 
lectual and  fascinating.     Of  her  Lowell  says: 
"There  was  Maria  Chapman,  too. 
With  her  swift  eyes  of  clear  steel  blue. 
The  coiled-uj)  mainspring  of  the  Fair, 
Originating  everywhere 
The  expansive  force,  without  a  sound. 
That  whirls  a  hundred  wheels  around; 
Herself  meanwhile  as  calm  and  still 
As  the  bare  crown  of  Prospect  Hill; 
A  noble  woman,  brave  and  apt, 
CumiBa's  sybil  not  more  rapt. 
Who  might,  with  those  fair  tresses  shorn. 
The  maid  of  Orleans  casque  have  worn; 
Herself  the  Joan  of  our  Arc, 
For  every  shaft  a  shining  mark." 
Mrs.  Chapman  died  in  Weymouth,  Mass.,  in  1885. 

SCOT'T,  Orange,  clergyman,  was  born  at  Brook- 
field,  Vt.,  Feb.  13,  1800.  While  he  was  still  a  child 
his  parents  removed  to  Canada,  remaining  there 
about  six  years,  but  subsequently  returned  to  Ver- 
mont. Orange's  early  educ.ition  was  limited  to  a 
little  more  than  a  year's  schooling.  He  became  a 
Methodist  clergyman  in  1822,  and  soon  ranked 
among  the  mo.sf  prominent  preacher  of  his  denom- 
ination in  Nevt  England,  taking  a  leading  position 
as  a  controversialist.  From  1832-34  he  was  presiding 
elder  of  the  Springfield  district,  Mass.,  and  in  1834-- 
35  of  the  Providence  district,  R.  I.  In  1833  he  be- 
came deeply  interested  in  the  anti-slavery  movement, 
and  did  much  good  work  for  the  cause,  becoming 
unpopular  like  pT^ny  others,  and  while  delivering  an 
an  anti-slavery  lecture  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1835. 
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was  assailed  by  a  son  of  Ex-Gov.  Lincoln,  and  an 
Irisbniau,  who  destroyed  his  notes.  His  liisliop 
broiij;iit  ehai'u-es  aii'ainst  him  at  the  New  England 
conferenreiu  1S:>S,  but  they  were  not  siislaiiieil.  ^Ir. 
Scolt  subsequently  left  the  ehureh  in  1S4'J,  and  at  a 
general  convention  held  in  Utiea,  X,  Y.,  on  Jlay  S\, 
lS4;i,  organized  the  Wesleyan  Methodist,  ehureh,  of 
wliieh  iie  was  president.  He  edited  the  "True 
"Wesley.an  "  until  1S44,  a  paper  advocating'  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  new  ehurcli,  whieli  were  opposed  to 
'  ■  "  episcdjial  form  of  church  govern- 
I'elired  from  the  ministry  on  ac- 
and  died  at  Newark,  N,',T,,  July 
has  lieen  written  by  the  Rev,  Lu- 
cius :\Ialloek  (New  York,  ia4Tj. 

FXJRNESS,   William  Henry,  clergyman,  was 
boru  in  IJoslon,  JNIass,,  April '2(1,  iy()2,  son  of  William 
and  Heljceca  (Thwing)  Fnrness,     He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1«20  ;  st\ulied  tiieology  at  the 
Divinity  School  in  Cambridge,  and  was  pastor  of  the 
First  Unitarian  church,  Pliiia<lelpliia  (1825-75).     He 
was  then  made  pastor  emeritus,  and  i>ractically  re- 
tired from  tlie  ministry,  although  during  the  next 
twenty-one  years  he  preached  fretiuently  in  various 
Uuitarian  pulpits.     He  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from   Harvard   in   1M4~,  and   LL.D.  from  Cohin}bia 
in    1887,       Dr,    Furness    belonged     to    the    extreme 
humanit;iriau   school    of    Unitarian    thinkers.       He 
maint.ained     the    es.scntial    historical     truth     of    the 
Gospels,  and  accepted  most  of  the  niii'acles  of  the 
New  Testament,  accounting  for  them  by  the  moral 
and  spiritual  forces  of  the  Saviour,  wdiom   lie  con- 
sidered all  exalted  form  of  humanity.     In  his  pleach- 
ing and  writing  his  constant  endeavor  was  to  olitain 
the  hislorical    truth  and   develop   the  s]iiritual   ideas 
relating  to  the  life  of  Cliri.st. 
Dr,  f^unesstook  aiiaetiveiii- 
terest  in  tlieanli  slavery  move- 
ment, and  "wrought  might- 
ily"  in  the  cause,  frequently 
expressing  his  views  from  the 
puljiit.      In    1845    be  became 
editor  of  an  annual  called  the 
"Diadem,"  and  held  this  ]io- 
sition  f(a-  three  years.     He  ha,3 
published:    "  I-iemarks  on  the 
Four  Gospels"  (Philaileliiliia, 
1JS35;   London,   18:i7);   "Je.sus 
and  His  Biographers"  (Phila- 
deljihia,     1888);     "Domestic 
Worship"    (1842);     "A    His- 
tory of  .Icsus"  (l'!iiladel]iliia 
and     London,    185(1;    a   new 
edition,  Boston,  185li);   "Dis- 
courses "  (Pliiladeliiliia,  1855); 
"Thoughts  on  the    Life  and 
'haracter   of    .lesus    of    Nazareth"    (Boston,    1859); 
"The   Veil   Partly  Lifted  and  Jesus  Becoming  Visi- 
ble "(BostoTi,  1804);  "The  Unconscious  Trtith'of  the 
Foiu-  Gospels"  (Phihulelphia,  1808);   ".lesus"  (1871); 
"The   Power  of  Sjiirit   Manifest  in  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth" (1877);   "The  Story  of  the  Pesiu-rection  Told 
fjnce  .More"  (1885);  and  "Verses:  Translations  and 
Hymns"  (Boston,  lS8(i).      His  Iran.slations  from  the 
German  afc;   "Mirror  of  Nature"  (1849),  from  Schu- 
bert;  "Gems  of  (Jermaii  Yer.se"  (1851);   "Julius  and 
Other  Tales"  (185li);  "Character  of  Jesus  Portrayed" 
(Boston,  1866);  from  Dr,  Schenkers  "Characterbild 
Jesii,"  an  essay,  written  as  a  reply  to  Kenan's  book. 
He  has  also  translated  S(4ii]ler's  "Song  of  the  Bell," 
which  is  considered  the  best  English  translalifin  that 
has  (■\-er  been   made.      In    1825   he   was  married   to 
Amelia   Pulling  .lenks,    (,f  Salem,    ]\I,a.ss,       His  .siai, 
Ilor.ace   Howard    Funiess,    is    a   well  known    Shake- 
spearean scholar,  and  editor  of  the  "New  Variorum 
Edition    of    Shakespeare."      Dr.    Furness   died   in 
Philadelidiia,  Pa.,  Jau,  30,  1896. 


SWISSHELM,  Jane  Grey,  reformer,  was  born 
near   Piltsburg,  Pa,,  Dee,    ti,  1815,  the  daughter  of 
.lames  and  Mary  (Scott)  C^Iaunou,     Her  paivnts  were 
both  of  .Scoich-Irish  descent,  her  grandnnither,  Jane 
(irey,  being  of  the  family  that  .gave   England  a  nine 
days'  (pie<'n.     Jane's    father  died  when  she  was  a 
child,    leaving    his   faiuilj'  almost  ])euuil(Ks,   so  .she 
was  compelled  to  assist  in  her  own  su])porl,  and  gave 
lessons   in    lace-makiiig,    painted   ami  sold   )iictures, 
and  taught  school.     On   Nov.  18,  1836,  she  married 
James  Swisshelm,  and  two  years  later  they  I'emoved 
to  Louisville,  Ivy.,  where  she  became   a  ]u'onu'uent 
opp(aient    of   slavei-y.     Her   first    published    article 
concerning  the  scrijitural  view  of  capital  puiii.slimeiit 
appeareil   in   the  Louisville  "Journal,"  in  1842,   and 
was  followed   by  arlicles  on  abolition  and  w<imau's 
rights  iu  the  Pittsburg  "  Spirit  of  Lil)erty."     She  es- 
tablished the  "Saturday  Visitor"  in  Pitt.sbuig,  mak- 
ing it  a  powerful  aholitioii  and  woman's  rights  |iaper, 
which  was  merged  in  the  weekly  edition  of  the  Pitts- 
burg "  .lourual  "  in  185(i,   Fler  articles  on  tlii'  "  Prop- 
erty  Iiights   of  American  Women  "   inliuenced  the 
P(auisylvania,  legislature  to  pa.ss  its  first  law  granting 
t(i  women  the  right  to  hold  pro]ierty.     The  winter  of 
1849-50  she  spent  in  AVashingtou  as  correspoudenl  of 
her  own   jiaper  and  of    the   New  York  "Tribune," 
and  crcaled  a,  sensation  by  denouncing  Daniel  Web- 
st(a'  and  attem]iting  to  impair  his  influence  by  exp(js- 
iiig  his  pri\ale  life^     In  1857  she  established'  the  St. 
Cloud  "  Visilor, "  at  St,  C^loud,  Minn,,  in  which  her 
opinions  wca-e  so  fearlessly  ex]U'essed  that  a  mob  de- 
stroyed her  otlice  and  threw  her  |iress  into  the  river. 
But   she  was  not  to  be  discaairaged,  and   within  a 
week   she  was  editing  and   |iublisliiiig  the  "Demo- 
cr,at,"aiid   afler   Lincoln's  nomiualion  to  the  pi'csi- 
deiicy  she   lectured   and  wrote  in  behalf  of  his  elec- 
tion.    At  the  begiuning  of  the  civil  war  Mrs.  Swi.ss- 
helm  was  (Hie  of   the  first  women  to  res]iond    lo  the 
call  for  mii-ses,  and  afler   the   bat.tle  of   llie  Wilder- 
ness she  had  182  badly  wounded  men  under  liercare 
for  five  days,  with  licit  Iter  surgeon  nor  assist  ;int.  After 
the  war.  in  1865,  she  obtained  a  position  in  llieiinar- 
tenn.aster's  de|iartment  iu  Washington, btitwastifter- 
Av.ard  dismissed  "for  speaking  disres|iectfully  of  the 
]ircsident."     Besides  her  many  contributions  to  the 
press  Mrs.  Swisshelm  |iublished  "  Letlers  lo  Country 
Girls"  (New York,  18;53),aiid  an. autobiography,  "Half 
a  Century  "  (1881),     Thrcaighout  all  her  life' she  dis- 
]ilayed  gre.at  moral  and  phy.sical  courage,  and  in  her 
care  of  the  wounded   soldiers  she  jiroved  herself  a 
most  eltlcient  nurse.      It  was  she  w  ho  first  suggested 
the  court  of  claims,  wdiicli   has  since  become  a  law. 
She  had  one  child,  a  daughter,     Sexaa-al  years  after 
their  marriage  Mr,  Swisshelm  obtained  a 'divorce  on 
the   uTound   of  desertion,     Mrs.  Swisshelm  died  at 
Swissvale,  Pa.,  July  22,  1884. 

STONE,  Lucy,  reformer,  was  born  at  W^est 
lirooktield.  Mass,,  Aug,  13,  1818,  one  of  a  bimily  of 
nine  childr(ai.  Her  grandbuher,  Fraiua's  Stone, 
was  a  colonel  in  the  war  of  t.lie  revolution,  and  a 
eaiitain  of  400  men  iu  Sliays's  rebellion.  Her  hither 
was  a  iirospeidus  farmer.  He  aided  her  brothers  in 
going  to  college,  but  refused  to  aid  her,  as  in  those 
days  it  was  thought  prciposteroiis  for  a  girl  lo  ^^■aIlt 

a,   collegiate    education.     By    tciiching    sel I    she 

earned  the  money  to  go  to  Oberlin,  lluai  the  only 
college  that  admitleil  women.  One  of  her  objects 
was  to  learii  to  read  the  Bible  in  I  he  original  Greek 
.and  Hebrew,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  liei-self  whether 
the  texts  that  were  irsed  .against  th'e  ecpial  riulils  of 
women  were  correctly  Iraiislaled,  SIk'  earned  her 
waythrou-h  college 'part  ly  by  teaching  in  the  ju'e- 
liar;itory  departuKait,  ])arlly  by  doing  housework  in 
the  Ladies'  Hoarding  Hall  at  three'  cents  an  hour. 
She  was  appointed  by  the  fa(ailty  to  write  a  gradu- 
ating essay.  She  wished  to  read  it  herself,  but  it 
was  regarded  as  contrary  to  Scripture  for  a  wiimau 
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to  read  her  own  essay  in  public,  and   she  was  re- 
quired to  have  it  read  by  a  professor.     Ratlier  than 
do  this,  she  declined  to  write  the  essay.     Slie  was 
graduated  in  1847.     Immediately  she  entered  on  her 
liteloug  career  as  a  public  speaker  on  every  variety 
ot  reform  cause,  giving  her  first  woman's  rights  lec- 
ture lu  the  pulpit  of  her  brother's  church  at  Gardner 
JWass.,  and  before  the  close  of  her  first  vear  of  public 
lite  was  engaged  as  regular  lecturer  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Slavery  Society.     Such,  however,  was 
her  zeal  tor  the  woman  suffrage  cause  that  she  fre- 
quently   turned    from    the    fervid    denunciation   of 
slavery  to  still  more  eloquent 
appeals    for   the   extension    of 
the    ballot    to    women,    being 
among  the  earliest  to  recom- 
mend   that    move   as  the  first 
step  toward  the  realization  of 
all   social    reforms.     She  .said: 
"  I  was  a  woman  before  I  was 
an    abolitionist,    and   I    must 
speak   for    the   women."     She 
arranged  her  own    lecture  en- 
gagements,   posted    her    own 
handbills  and   performed   the 
duties  of  doorkeeper  and  col- 
lection-taker,   as    well    as    of 
speaker.     Once,    while  .speak- 
ing in  the  church  of  a  Connecti- 
cut town,  she  was  deluged  with 
water  from  a  hose  played  on  her  through  a  l)roken 
pane.     On  another  occasion,  at  an  open  air  meeting 
in  Cape  Cod,  a   mob.   attracted  by  the  rumor  of  the 
hated    abolitionist   agitators,   gathered,   armed   with 
chilis  and  tlireatening  violence.     Alarmed  at  these 
demonstrations,  all  the  speakers,  except  Miss  Stone 
and  Stephen  Foster,    left   the  platfoini  in  dismay. 
She  meantime,  nothing  daunted,  continued  her  ad- 
dress   Her  ready  tact,  however,  tlius.«aved  her  from  a 
painful  e.vperience,  and   also  enabled  her  to. get  the 
ear  of  the  crowd,  which,  moved  to  shame,  contrib- 
uted  money   to  buy   a   new   coat   for  Jlr.  Foster  in 
place  of  the  one  their  zeal  had  just  destroyed.     By 
this  studied  dignity  of   manner,  she  gained  the  re- 
spect of  the  public,  and  it  frequently  happened  that 
audiences  would  listen  to  her  when   other  speakers 
would    be   greeted    with    catcalls,  hoots   and   yells. 
She  headed  the  call  for  the  fii'st  national  woman's 
rights  convention  at  Worcester,  Mass..  in  1851,  and 
traveled  e.xtensively,    lecturing  on  woman  suffrage 
in  Canada,  and  as  far  west  as  Missouri.     In  1853, 
she  delivered  three  lectures  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  which 
was  the  beginning  ot  the  agitation  of  the  suffrage 
question  in  that  state.      Later  in  the  same  year  she 
lectured  before  a  suffrage  convention  in  Cleveland, 
O    In  1855,  she  was  married  to  Henry  B.  Blackwell, 
a  merchant  of  Cincinnati,  and  a  prominent  abolition- 
ist.     They  sent  thirty  miles  to  Kev.  T.  W.  Higgin- 
son,  of  Worcester,  to  perform  the  ceremony,  since  he 
was  one  of  the  few  clergymen  of  the  time  who  pro- 
fessed conscientious  scruples  against  using  the  word 
"obey  '    in  the  marriage  service.     Since  she  had  al- 
ways con.sistently  regarded  the  merging  of  the  wife's 
name  in  that  of  the"  husband  as  a  symbol  of  legal 
subjection   and   the  loss  of   her  individuality,   she, 
with  her  husband's  cordial   approval,  retained  her 
maiden  name      A  few  years  later,  in  New  Jersey, 
Mrs,  Stone  let  her   property  be  sold  for  taxes,  and 
wrote  a  protest  against  ' '  taxation  without  representa- 
tion,' with  her  baby  on  her  knee.     In  1869,  in  con- 
nection with  William  Lloyd   Garrison,  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  Col.   T.  W.  Higginson    and   others,  she    or- 
ganized the  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 
In  1870,  she  became  associate  editor  of  the  "Woman's 
Journal,"  published  in  Boston,  and  two  years  later 
its  principal  editor,  with  her  husband  and  daughter 
as  assistants.      She  took  part  in  the   campaigns  in 


behalf  of  the  woman  .suffrage  amendments,  sub- 
mitted in  Kan.sas  in  1867,  in  Vermont  in  1870,  in 
Michigan  in  1874,  in  Colorado  in  1877,  and  in  Ne- 
braska in  1883.  She  has  filled  various  oftices  of 
trust  and  honor;  being  one  year  president  of  the 
American  Woman  Suffrage  A.ssociation,  and  always, 
before  and  after,  chairman  of  its  executive  commit- 
tee. She  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  Woman's 
National  Loy.al  League,  which  did  noble  work  during 
the  civil  war.  Mrs.' Stone  died  at  Dorchester,  Mass., 
Oct.  18,  1893. 

WRIGHT,    Elizur,   reformer,    journalist    and 
mathematician,   was  born  at  South  Canaan,  Litch- 
field Co.,    Conn.,  l<\'b.    12,   1804.     His  views    and 
t.-istes  were  largely  derived  from  his  father  and  name- 
sake (17(52-1845),  a  man  of  ability  and  attainments, 
at  who.se  school  he  received  his  early  education  after 
their  removal  in  1810  to  Tallinadge,  Summit  Co.,  0. 
Escaping   slaves  were   frequently   sheltered    in  the 
house,  and  the  boy  became  fixed  in  his  abhorrence 
of  '  ■  the  peculiar  institution  "  as  hurtful  to  the  masters 
and  to  the  dignity  of  labor.     He  supported  himself 
through  Yale,   graduating  in   1826,  taught  for  two 
years   at   Lawrence  Academy,   Groton,  "Ma.ss.,    and 
filled  the  chair  ot  mathematics  and  natural  jihiloso- 
phyat  Western  Reserve  College,  Hudson,  0.,  1829- 
33.     In  1833  he  put  forth  "The  Sin  of  Slavery  and 
its  Remedy,"  removed  to  Neiv  York,  and  bore  a  part 
in   founding  the  National  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  which  he  faith- 
fully served    as    secretary    and 
member  of  its  executive  commit- 
tee.    He  edited  "The  Emanci- 
pator," "Human  Rights"  (1834- 
35),   and  the    "  Quarterly    Anti- 
Slavery  Magazine"  (1835-38),  the 
latter  of  which  he  started.  These 
.«liects  caused  great  irritation  and 
alarm;  the  mails  were  searched 
at  Charleston,  and   the   "incen- 
diary matter  "   publicly  burned 
there  in  1835.    The  panic  extend- 
ed to  New  York,  where  the  lead- 
ing abolitionists  endured  loss  of 
property  and  personal  violence. 
(See  sketch  of  Arthur  Tappan.) 
Wright's  house  in  Brooklyn  was 
threatened  by  a  pro-slavery  mob, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  kidnap 
him  for  exportation  to  South  Carolina.     In  1838  he 
joined  Gerrit  Smith,  Birney,  and  others  in  repudiating 
Garrison's  position  of  abstinence  from  politics,  and  in 
forming  the  Liberty  party.    He  now  removed  to  Bos- 
ton to  conduct  the  "  IVIassachiisetts  Abolitionist  "  as  a 
rival  to  the  ' '  Liberator; "  this  task  lasted  about  a  year. 
He  wrote  for  other  papers,  and  varied  his  jciurnal- 
istic  labors  by  tran.slating  "The  Fables  of  La  Fon- 
taine; "  of  these  a  specimen  appeared  in  1839,  and  the 
whole  in  two  volumes,  1841.  the  work  was  called 
"spirited  and  faithful"  by  Dr.   C.  C.  Felton,  and 
was  reprinted  in  1859.    He  began  the  "  Chronotype," 
a  dailj',  in  1846;  in  1850  it  was  united  with   "The 
Commonwealth,"  which  he  conducted  for  some  time. 
His  pointed  and  vigorous  attacks  on  various  abuses, 
especially  the  sale  of  liquor,  caused  two  suits  for  li- 
bel.    He  never  gave  up  his  op]iosit  ion  to  slavery,  and 
in  1851  was  tried  for  rescuing  a  fugitive  slave.    He 
edited  the  "  Railroad  Times"  (1853-58),  patented  two 
inventions,  published  in  1853  "  Life  Insurance  Val- 
uation Tables,"  prepared  for  the  Mutual  Life  Co., 
and  enlarged  in  1871,  agitated  for  the  reform  of  leg- 
islative methods  of  insurance,  and  in  1858  was  made 
insurance  commissioner  of  the  state.     This  post  he 
held  until  1866,  gained  wide  reputation  as  an  author- 
it^r  on  underwriting,  and  instituted  several  reforms 
which  have   affected    the  business  throughout  the 
country.     He  devised  the  "  arithmeter, "  patented  in 
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18C9;  was  coiisullingiictiimy  for  insurance' rompauies: 
piililislu'd  "Savinj;s  Bank  Life  Insuraiu-u  "  (1873); 
"  Politics  and  Mysteries  of  Life  Insurance  "  (1878), 
and  many  pamphlets  and  reports:  was  actively  inler- 
esled  in  forestr}-.  free  trade,  woman  suffrage,  the 
currency,  industrial  educatioti,  and  nearly  every  is- 
sue of  the  time.  His  last  book  w.as  a.  "  iade  of  I\[v- 
rou  Hollev"  (1882).  Ilediedat  Med  ford,  jMass.  N,)V. 
21.  1885.  ■  (See  the  "  X.alion"  for  Nov.   2(i,  188.").) 

LORING,    Ellis    Gray,    lawyer,    was   born    in 
Boston,  JIass,,  in  1808.      He  ])repared  for  colleL;'e  at 
the   Lalin  school,   where   he   was  distin^'uished    for 
scholarship,    .and    whei'c    U.    W.     Emerson    was    his 
friend.     He  enleivd   ll.arvaril  in   1S19,  Imt  did   }iot, 
gradu.ate;  sludieil  law,  \\as   adniilled   to  the  bar  in 
1837,  and  attained  to  i;reat  emin(aice  in  his  chosen 
]>roressiou.      He  was  one  of  a  com- 
mittee ap|)ointed  to  draft  the  consti- 
tution for  the  New   England  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  snbseijnenlU'  signed 
it,  assisted    the    ' '  rjibei'al.or  "    in    its 
pet.ainiar\'  crisis,    and    distiniianslii.'d 
himself  in  the  debaice   of  the  slave 
child   "  Med,"  in  the  ^^[.assaehusetls 
snpi'emc  court, \\'here  he  se(aired  the 
decision  that  exei'v  slave  bnaiLjhl^  on 
^Massachusetts  soil   by  the  owner    is 
free,      1J\'  his  .aruument  li<'  succeed- 
ed in  coiivinia'n^'  the  o])posinji'  coun- 
sel, liiaijamin  Iv.  ( 'nrtis,  subse(pieiil- 
ly  justice  of  r.  S.  supreme  court,  who 
'IV^    shook    lianils    willi    him,    and    .s.aid: 
"Youi'  .aruunuail    has   (aUirel}'  cou- 
o  p'  \    ^      verted  me  to  you)- side,  ]\rr.  I^orini:-, " 

aX^/my  .:_J<~-j--7- .  In  is;!:i  Mr.  Loiinu- wasele<'led  coun- 
seloi-  of  the  ami  slavery  soeiely,  and 
was  one  of  a  ecanmilli'i'  Ihal  calli'd  thi'  Ijovejoy  in- 
diu'uation  meeting'  at  Faniaiil  Hall  in  1887.  He  be- 
came conspicuous  as  I  he  author  of  a  "  Pel  i thai  in  be- 
h.alf  of  Abner  Kneeland,"  which  was  headed  by  the 
name  of  the  Ivev.  L)r.  William  E],  Channim:-.  Knee- 
Land,  a  iirofessed  atlieisl,  li;id  lieen  indicted  for 
lilas|ihcmv,  and  !Mr,  fjorinn-'s  pelitiiai  w.as  a,  plea 
for  Irecdom  of  .s|icee|].  Wendell  Phillips  said 
of  him:  "The  nre.al  merit  of  3Ir.  Lorim;'s  anti- 
,slavery  life  was,  he  laid  on  the  alt.ar  of  the 
slave's  needs  all  his  ]iceuliar  tastes.  Refined,  domes- 
tic, retirinii",  c(ail(anplalive,  lo\ini;  literal  ui'c,  art, 
and  culture,  he  saw  there  was  no  i\w  else  lo  s]ieak, 
therefore  he  was  found  in  the  \'an.  Il  was  Ihe 
uttermost  insl:uice  of  self-sacritice,  more  lliaii  m(aie3', 
more  than  rejiutation,  Ihoujjh  he  nave  both."  Mi'. 
Lorimr's  e.spfuisal  of  the  anti-.slaveiy  cause  lost  him 
m.any  clients,  .and  drew  upon  him  Ihe  coldness  of 
many  of  his  frierals  amoUL^  the  leadinii'  lanulies  ^  ,[■ 
Boslon,  but  111'  ne\'i'r  rcL;rctli'd  the  course  he  under- 
took and  ])ursni'd  until  lie  died.  It  has  been  .said 
that  at  least  lj;ilf  of  Dr.  Chamiimi's  anti-.slavery 
reputation  belonasto  ^Ir,  EoriiiLr.  He  died  in  Boston 
May  34,  1  .s.ls. 

ADAMS,  Nehemiah,  cli'r^vman,  was  liorn  at 
Sali'in,  JIass.,  E'eb.  l!l,  18<h;,  'lie  was  Lia'adualed 
from  Harvard  in  1831!.  from  the  Andover  Thi'oloLiacal 
Seminary  in  \><'V.),  and  became  assistant  of  1-iev. 
Abiel  Holmes,  D,D.,  at  the  first  church  in  C'am- 
bridii-c,  Mass.  In  1884  he  was  called  to  the  Essex 
street  church,  in  Boston,  and  was  jiastor  there  until 
his  death,  but  on  account  of  his  ill  health  in  l«(ii) 
his  coimTCL'alion  obtained  for  him  lui  assoia'atc  ])as- 
tor,  and  ^ave  him  a  lea\('  of  ab.seiici^  Mr.  Aila,nis 
took  an  active  part  in  all  the  tlieolonacal  and  eccle- 
siastical ipic^lions  of  hi^  day,  was  coniiected  with 
the  Ameiacan  Traia  Society,  and  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  E'oreiLjn  Missions.  By  his 
subserviencv  to  Ihe  sla\'e  ]iower  lie  earned  the  name 
of  "  Soul  I:  side."  and  lie  il  was  who  was  commissioned 
by  till,  Lfeiicral  association  of  Cein;.;reifational  ministers 


at  West  Brookfield,  Mass.,  in  1837,  to  draw  up  the 
amnial  pastoral  letter,  in  which  he  attacked  the 
lecturing  of  the  Grimke  sisters,  as  a.  means  of  entic- 
ing; women  out  of  their  proper  sphere,  and  so  loosen- 
inu'  the  foundations  of  the  family,  and  to  wiiich 
Whittier  replied  in  his  poem  entitled  "A  Pastoral 
Letter."  In  18.54  he  became  imi)rcssed  with  the 
idea  that  the  "Northern  antagonism  to  slavery" 
might  be  "diverted  into  a  neutral  effort  with  the 
South  to  plan  for  Ihe  good  of  the  African  race,"  and 
he  endeavored  to  |)ut  his  scheme  into  execution  by 
writing  lo  a  number  of  slaveholders  in  diiTcrent 
states  a  series  of  mild  questions,  begging  them  to 
answci'.  He  e.\|)ected  great  assistance  from  the 
lion.  Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Virgin i;i,  but  his  letter  of 
reply,  which  Dr.  Adanrs  first  saw  in  ,a,  public  jour- 
nal, contained  the  following:  "What  business  have 
you  to  interest  yourself  about  it  [slavciy]'/  Why 
take  a  thought  about  benefiting  the  race  of  my  slave, 
more  than  about  benefiting  the  race  of  my  o.\,  oi-  my 
a.ss.  or  anything  else  that  is  mine?"  Idis  "South 
Side  Vie\\s  of  Slavery,"  ]iublishcd  in  18.">4,  and 
"Sable  Cloud:  a  Southern  Tale  with  Noi'lhera 
Connncnls, "  were  fiei'ccly  attacked  by  lh(^  anti- 
.slavery  ]iress.  Among  his  other  iiublishcd  wairks  is 
"  L'ndi'r  Ihe  Miz/.enmast."  an  account  of  Iiis  voyage 
arianid  Ihe  world.      Ele  ilied  Oct.  (i,  1878. 

ANDREW,   J.    O.    (See  Vol.  I.,  p.  531.) 

JACKSON,  Francis,  reformer,  was  liorn  in 
Newton,  Ma.ss.,  March  7,  1780,  the  sou  of  Maj, 
Tiunitliy  Jackson,  an  ollicer  in  the 
revolution,  who  died  in  1S14.  Fran- 
cis became  a  promiucnl  citizen  of 
Bosliai,  served  as  a  mendier  of  lh(^ 
cily  go\'erniuenl,  and  originated 
many  of  the  public  inipio\ ciuenls 
in  that  (a'ly.  He  was  president  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society  bir  .several 
years,  and  hail  the  courage  to  offer 
Ihe  use  of  his  hoii.se  for  11"..  meet 
ings  of  Ihe-  Female  Anli-Slaveiy 
Society  at  a  most  la-itical  jieriod  of 
its  existence  ;  at  a,  time  when,  in 
fact,  I  here  was  danger  of  his  house 
being  Tiiobbed,  were  it  known.  He 
was  exii-emcly  liberal  in  his  conlii 
butions  to  the  cause,  and  was  one 
of  three  who  guaranteed  the  su])- 
jiort  of  (iarrison  and  Knaiiii  when 
the  killer's  im|)rovidcnt  ways  put  the 
"Liberator"  in  debt.  :\Ir.  .lackson  pnbli.shed  a 
"History  of  Newton"  (Newton,  1854).  He  died  in 
Boston.  ,\Ia.ss.,  Nov.   14,  18lil. 

GHISELIN,  George  R.,  diplomatist,  was  bora 
at  Staunton,  Va.,  in  1834.  During  the  civil  war  he 
acted  as  f/wK.s*  ambassador  to  lingland  tor  tJie  South- 
em  f!ouf'edcraey.  AVIien  Mason  and  Slidell  were 
overtaken  and  lielained,  Mr.  Ghisclin,  wdio  had  fol- 
lowed llieiu  by  another  roule  as  an  emergency  di|ilo- 
mat,  took  Ihe  |ilaee  «hicli  they  were  designed  to  fill, 
and  during  the  war  labored  zealously  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  the  English  government  for  the  Confederacy. 
He  remained  in  E]nglaiid  for  three  years  following 
the  close  of  the  civil  war,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
yirior  to  1877  lived  in  t^liili,  where  he  had  acquired 
wealth  in  mines  and  railroads,  but  his  later  years 
were  ]iasscd  in  New  York,  in  which  cily  he  died 
Sejit.  11,  18!)0. 

WELD,  Theodore  Dwiglit,  reformer,  was  born 
at  Hampton,  Windham  co.,  Conn.,  Nov.  28,  1803, 
fourth  son  and  child  of  Ludovicus  and  Klizabcth 
(Clark)  Weld.  His  father,  a  son  of  Kev.  Ezra  Weld,  bir 
more  than  fifty  years  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Braintree,  Mass., was  pastor  of  theCongre- 
gational  church  al  Hani|)toii  for  many  years,  subse- 
quently preaching  at  Fabiiia  and  I'reble,  t)nondaga 
co,,N.Y.   Theodore  Weld's  im)ther  was  a  datighter 
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cf  Dr.  John  Clark,  of  Lebanon,  Conn.  He  prepareJ 
for  college  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass., 
and  entered  Hurailton,  but  was  not  graduated,  be- 
coming, in  1830,  agent  of  a  society  to  promote  manual 
labor  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  publishing,  in 
1833,  a  repoit  in  its  inteiests.  In  that  year  he 
entered  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Walu\it  Hills, 
O.  A  society  for  promoting  the  colonization  of 
negroes  was  formed  among  the  students;  but.  soon, 
influenced  by  Garrison's  "Thoughts  on  ColoTiization," 
the  young  men  began  to  give  more  thought  to 
America  than  to  Africa,  and  in  Febi'uary,  1834,  de- 
voted eighteen  consecutive  evenings  to  the  discussion 
of  slavery.  Weld,  who  had  traveled  in  the  South, 
and  had  gathered  a  stock  of  information  with  legard 
to  tile  subject  in  hand,  was  the  leader  in  the  debates. 
The  result  was  the  formation  of  an  abolition  societ_v, 
by  unaninn)us  vote.  Some  of  the  students  now  at- 
tempted to  influence  public  opiuicm  through  the  re- 
ligious newsp.-ipers  ;  others  opened  schools  for  the 
negroes  in  Cincinnati,  many  of  whom  had  been 
slaves;  where\ipon  the  seminary  was  threatened  with 
mob  violence,  and  its  trustees  forbade  the  discussion 
of  slavery,  even  in  private.  The  students  promptly 
protested  against  this  attempt  to  stifle  free  speech, 
and  about  eighty  requested  to  be  dismissed.  Those 
who  withdrew,  after  studying  together  for  five 
months,  were  invited  to  remove  to  Obeilin  College 
to  constitute  the  first  classes  in  a  theological  depart- 
ment just  established.  About  thirty  accepted  ;  but 
Weld,  who  was  of  the  number,  did  not  remain  long 
at  tlie  new  institution,  having  decided  that  he  could 
promote  anti-slavery  sentiment  more  ett'ectively  as  a 
lecturer  than  as  a  preacher.  Fairchild,  in  his  history 
of  Oberlin  College,  describes  Weld  as  being,  at  this 
period,  "a  young  man  of  s\irpassing  eloquence  and 
logical  power,  and  of  a  personal  influence  even  more 
faScinating  than  his  eloquence."  Later,  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  called  him  "the  lion-hearted,  in- 
vincible Weld,"  praised  his  "sagacious,  far-reaching, 
active  mind,"  and  declared  that  he  "delighted  and 
moved  all  minds."  In  the  fall  of  1835,  Mr.  Weld  re- 
turned to  Oberlin,  and  gave  a  series  of  more  than 
twenty  lectures  on  slavery,  which  profoundly  moved 
the  community,  and  iuspiretl  a  score  or  urore  of  the 
students  to  become  anti-slavery 
lecturers  themselves.  Weld's 
career  on  the  platform  was 
cut  short,  in  1836,  by  a  weak- 
ness of  the  throat,  and  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  publications 
of  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society.  He  was  the  author 
of  many  pamphlets  issued  by 
the  society,  and  also  wrote  for 
it  several  books:  "The  Bible 
Against  Slavery  "  (1837)  ; 
"Power  of  Congress  over  the 
District  of  Columbia"  (1837); 
"American  Slavery  as  It  Is: 
Testimony  of  a  Thousand  Wit- 
nesses" (1839);  and  "Slavery 
and  the  Internal  Slave  Trade  in 
the  United  States"  (London, 
1841).  On  May  14,  1838,  Mr. 
Weld  was  married  to  Angelina  Emily,  daughter  of 
Judge  John  Faucheraud  Grimke,  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
who  was  of  great  assistance  to  her  husband  in  his  refor- 
mat(n-y  and  literary  work  and  in  the  schools  he  estab- 
lished. In  1840,  he  was  one  of  the  corresponding  secre- 
taries of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  In  1841-43,  he 
lived  at  Wa.shingtou,  D.  C,  in  close  relations  with 
the  few  anti  slavery  members  of  congress.  In  1854, 
he  established  the  Eagleswood  School  near  Perth 
Atnboy,  N.  J.,  which  was  open  to  both  sexes,  and 
to  blacks  as  well  as  whites.  During  the  civil  war  a 
scurrilous  biography  of  Mr.  AVeld  was  published  by 
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sfime  one  hostile  to  the  anti-slavery  movement.  In 
1864  he  removed  to  Hyde  Park,  near  Boston,  where 
he  conducted  a  school,  at  the  same  time  returning 
to  the  lecture-field.  Two  sous,  Stuart  and  Theodore, 
survived  him.  Mr.  Weld  died  at  Hyde  Park,  Feb. 
3,  1895. 

JOHNSON,  Oliver,  reformer  and  journalist,  was 
born  at  Peacham,  Vt.,  Dec.  27,  1809.  His  tirst 
business  experience  was  as  apprentice  to  a  printer  at 
Montpclier,  Vt.,  in  the  office  of  a  newspaper  called 
the  "Watchman."  In  1831,  a  paper  was  started, 
called  the  "C^hristian  Soldier,"  of  which  he  was  the 
editor.  During  the  next  thirty 
years,  Mr.  Johnson  was  engaged 
in  a  number  of  literary  enterprises, 
at  the  same  time  establishing 
his  character  as  a  man  possess- 
ing not  only  the  instincts,  but  the 
courage,  of  a  reformer.  He  inter- 
ested himself  in  all  benevolent 
movements,  and  was  a  powerful 
and  able  opponent  of  slavery,  writ- 
ing and  lecturing  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  abolition.  He  was  one 
of  the  twelve  persons  wlio  organ- 
ized the  New  England  Anti-Slav- 
ery Society  in  1832,  and  was  one 
of  the  committee  appointed  to 
draft  the  cou.stitution.  In  1865, 
Mr.  Johnson  was  made  managing 
editor  of  the  "Independent,"  a 
position  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  1870;  after- 
wards he  was  for  two  years  editor  of  the  "  Weekly 
Tribune,"  resigning  the  latter  |iost  to  become  editor 
of  the  "Christian  Union."  In  all  these  positions, 
Mr.  Johnson  showed  marked  ability  as  a  writer  and 
as  a  controversialist.  Jlr.  Johnson's  wife,  who  died 
in  1872,  was  as.sistant  matron  in  the  female  state 
prison  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  and  also  frequently  lec- 
tured to  women  on  anatomy  and  phy.siology.  His 
second  wife  was  a  daughter  of  John  S.  C.  Abbott. 
Mr.  Johnson  wrote  "  WiUiam  Lloyd  Garrison  and 
His  Times  ;  or.  Sketches  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Move- 
ment in  America  "  (Boston,  1880).  He  died  in  New 
York  city,  Dec.  8,  1889. 

WRIGHT,  Fanny,  reformer,  was  born  in  Dun- 
dee, Scotland,  Sept.  6,  1795.  At  an  early  age  she 
became  an  orphan,  was  a  ^vard  in  chancery,  and 
adopted  the  pliiloso]5hy  of  the  French  materialists. 
She  came  to  the  United  States  in  1818  and  traveled 
for  about  two  years;  was  introduced  in  the  first  of 
the  "Crocker'"  papers  by  .Joseph  Rodman  Drake, 
and  on  her  return  to  England  published  "Views  of 
Society  and  Manners  in  America"  (London,  1821; 
Paris,  1822).  Lafayette  invited  her  to  Paris,  and  in 
1825  she  returned  to  this  country.  She  purchased  a 
hirge  tract  of  land  at  Neshoba,  now  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  where  she  established  a  colony  of  emancipa- 
ted slaves,  and  endeavored  to  educate  them.  This 
property  was  held  in  trust  for  her  by  Gen.  Lafayette, 
who  restored  it  when  he  learned  that  her  plans 
could  not  be  carried  out  without  transgressing  the 
laws  of  the  state.  From  1833  to  1836  her  lectures 
in  the  Eastern  states,  attacking  slavery  and  other  ex- 
isting social  conditions,  attracted  great  attention,  and 
"Fa'^iny  Wriuht  Societies"  were  organized.  Sub- 
sequently her  freedom  of  speech  drew  upon  her  the 
enmity  (if  the  church  and  press.  She  removed  to 
New  Harmony,  Ind.,  where  she  edited  "The  Ga- 
zette "  and  lectured  on  behalf  of  Robert  Dale 
Owen's  colony,  meeting  with  but  little  success.  She 
went  to  France  in  1838  where  she  married  M. 
D'Arnsmont,  whose  ideas  were  in  .sympathy  with  her 
own,  but  they  did  not  long  live  together;  .she  re- 
sumed her  maiden  name,  and  lived  in  i-etirement  in 
Cincinnati  O.,  witli  her  daughter.  Her  published 
works  are:   "  Altdorf,"  a  tragedy,  which  is  founded 
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on  tl..' stoiT  of  William  Tell  (Loiuli.o,  1817);  "A  Fl'W  "Does  our  luolher  yoiider  say  that  if  God  corn- 
Days  ill  Athens,"  beiiiij  a  translation  of  a  Greek  mantled  him  he  wonld  lake  a  swonl  and  use  it  in 
ma'iiuseriiit  diseovered  m  Hereulaneum  (London,  slayiu.u;  Iminaii  bein.us,  and  innoeent,  lieljiless  human 
ISiil,  and  a  "Course  of  Popular  Lectures  on  Free  beings?"  "Yes,  if  tJod  commanded,"  was  the  an- 
Iiiquirv,  Heliiiiou,  Morals,  Upini.ais,  etc.,"  delivered  swer.  "Well,  I  wouldnl,"  Jiogers  replied.  In 
in  the  United^  States  (New  Y'ork,  iy3!l),  ami  a  sixth  1S47  a  collection  of  his  fugitive  v>-,lini;s  was  pub- 
edilion  published  in  1836.     She  died  Dec.  U,  Vi'>2.  lished,  with  a  memoir  by  Rev.  .T.,iiii  Ficrpiinl.      He 

BUFFUM,  Arnold,  phihuilliro|iist,  was  born  at  died  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  Oct.  iti,  181(i. 

Suiilhfield,  U.  I.,  ill  178i.  the  son   of   a  member  of  BURLEIGH,   diaries  Calistus,    abolitionist, 

the    l^rovideiiee  society   for  |U'omolini;-  the  abolition  was  born  in  Plaiiifield,  Conn.,  Nov.  10,  1810,  the  son 

of  slaverv      Arnold  was  a  t)uaker,  and  his  liusiness  of  Rinaldo  Burleigh,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  IHOJi,  and 
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was  that  of  a  hatter,  lie  visited  England  in  1834, 
wdiei-e  he  met  Clarksou,  Willier- 
forcc,  and  other  anti-slavery  lead- 
ers, and  learned  much  from 
them.      He  was  one  of  the  ori 
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president  of  the  first  anti-slavciy  society  in  Windham 
county,  and  of  Lydia  Bradford,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Gov.  Bradford.  He  was  inclined  tothe  jirofession 
of  law,  and  having  studied,  was  admitted  lo  the  bar 
of  Windham  coiinly.  Conn.,  but  his  interest  in  the 
inal  twehe  who  met  at  a  call  anti-slavery  nio\-emeiit  led  him  to  devote  the  larger 
from  Garrison  in  Boston,  .Ian.  0,  Jiart  of  his  time  lo  speaking  and  working- for  that 
ls:-i'J,  and  siii'iied  the  eonstitulioii  cause.  With  his  brolhei-  he  edited  "  The  t'liioiiist," 
of  tlie  first  ami  sla\-eiT  society;  an  abolitionist  newspaiicr,  |uiblislied  by  Prudence 
became  first  |iresident 'of  it,  and  Crandall.  ]\[r.  Burleigh  was  in  Boston  in  1885,  and 
was  coiiiniissioned  kHiuriiig  as.sistcd  in  protecting  JNIr.  Garrison  from  the  mob, 
aiient.  In  some  jilaecs  he  was  and  in  ]s;j8  he  was  a  s])eaker  in  Pcmi.sylvania  Hall, 
cordially  received;  occasionally  a  in  Philadelphia  when  the  building  was  allackeil  and 
clcruym'an  oiiened  his  cliuix;li'to  liuriicd  by  a  mob.  For  several  years  he  was  resident 
him,  and  sometimes  he  hired  a  siieaker  of  the  free  Congregation.al  society  at  Flor- 
Iiall  at  a  small  expense,  and  col-  ence,  j\Iass.,  and  at  one  iinie  was  a  ju'c-icher  in 
Iccled  his  own  salary;  with  few  Bloomiiigton.  III.  >Ir.  BiniciLih  was  an  cainesi  and 
cxcei)tions  the  Quaker  meeting-  eloipicnt  s|ieakcr.  unsurpassed  for  lluency,  and  an 
houses  were  elo.sed  against  aiiii-  ariUail  workei'  tor  the  anii-slavery  cause.  He  also 
.slaverylecturcrs.  Mr. tjuff'uiuwas  frequently  sjioke  in  behalf  of  woman's  rights,  tem- 
in  lhe"liriuie  of  life,  a  man  of  ex-  peiance,  aial  lilieralism  in  religion,  of  which  iie  was 
cellent  judi;inent,witliatliiirougli  one  of  the  first  aihocales.  He  wrote  "  TIiou,i;lits  on 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  Jmd  proved  a  pleasant  and  the  Death  Penalty  "  (1845),  and  a  tract  on  the  keep- 
effective"  speaker,  di'essing  and  speaking  like  a  iiig  of  Sunday,  in  which  he  ex)n-csses  his  lilieral 
Quaker.  Ills  lectures  were  a  good  begiiining  and  vice's.  He  is  described  as  lall,  will)  a  noble  conn- 
he  exerted  a  uholesoine  influeiiee.  lie  niade  a  see-  teiianee,  with  longsaiidy  beard  and  hair,  and  dressed 
ond  visit  lo  England  in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  when  unconveiitiomdly.  Mr.  Buiieigh  died  in  Florence, 
a  clerical  fello\v-pas.sem;-er  described  him  as  "an  old  Mass.,  .Tunc  14,  1W78. 

Hickory  <,)uaker  Abolilionisl,"  a  "  tall,  urav-headed,  TAPPAN,  Arthur,  reformer,  was  born  in 
gold-speeiai-led  patriarch."  :Mr.  Buffum  died  Maivh  Northaiiiplon,  ^Mass.,  May  22,  178(i.  It  is  related 
i;5,  ]M5l).  of  him  that  when  an  infant  he  was  by  accj^Jent 
ROGERS,  Nathaniel  Peabody,  editor,  w.as  locked  ii])  in  a  folding  bedslead,  with  the  result  that 
born  hi  Poilsiiioulli,  N.  II.,  .Tune  '.i,  17!»4,  and  is  he  nearly  died, anil  suffercil  IhriHigh 
tenlh  in  descent  from  Iti'v.  .lohn  Rogers.  Ihe  fir.st  to  life  from  head  ti-oiible  caused  by 
sillier  niarlyri'.om  during  the  reign  of  Bloody  JFary,  this  occuri'ence.  After  liaving 
in  England  in  1555.  He  was  graduated  willi  honoVs  piasseil  Ihrough  a  eommon-school 
from  Darliiioulh  f'olli-L;-e.  Hanover,  N.  H.,  iiilHHi,  educ.alion,  he  went  to  Boston,  and 
studied  law  with  Kich.-ird  Fletcher,  and  practised  was  bound  ap|)rentice  for  seven 
his  profi-ssion  ill  his  muive  town  unlil  ls;!S,  wdien  years  lo  a  hardware  merchant, 
he  I'slablishcil  a  ]ii(iiieer  anii-slaverv  iicws|iape;  m  L^pon  complciinj;-  iljis  term  he  sct- 
('(Hicord.  N.  II.,  called  the  "Herald  of  Freedom."  tied  for  a,  lime  at  Portland,  Me., 
Olh'er  .Johnson  says,  "  he  made  the  jiajier  as  brilliant  and  later  in  Montreal,  Canada,  rc- 
as  il  was  able.  His  sivie  was  remarkable  fo:  tir.se-  tnrniiiij,'  lo  the  I'niled  Slates  on  tlie 
iiess,  tor  vivid  fliglils  of  iiuauination,  bir  odi'  and  outbreak  of  the  war  of  iS12.  In 
siriking  turns  ot  thought,  and  for  a  wit  all  his  1814  he  joined  his  brother  Lewis  in 
own."  He  frciinently  contributed  to  the  New  Y'ork  the  dry-goods  business,  imporling 
"Ti-iliune "  under  the  name  of  "The  Old  Man  of  goods  from  England,  and  after-  /' 
the  Mountain."  ]\Ir.  Rogers  was  a  man  of  much  ward  carried  on  the  business  alone. 
t;isle  anil  refiiieiuenl,  warm-hearted,  and  given  to  He  was  very  siiecessful  in  busi 
hospilalilv.  He  was  at  fir.st  strictly  orthodox,  but  ness  a,iid  accumulated  a,  lortiine  ^^iC-,^  t~-f^yy  y 
became  liberal,  and  in  later  years  carried  his  ideas  of  and  became  noted  bir  his  gener-  --rTr/ua^ •^y^i.a^l/' 
inilividual  freedom  so  far  that  he  objecled  lo  a  ]ire-  osily  and  |)liilaiilhro|iic  aels.  He 
sidhiLi'  ollieer  in  •■in  aiili  slavery  mciiing.  This  was  one  of  Ihe  founilcrs  of  Ihe  ,\nicrican  Trael  So- 
brought  him  inio  conllict  with  Ihe  New  Hampshire  ciely  and  ga\e  a.  large  amount  of  money  toward  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society;  an  unfortunate  controver.sy  erection  of  its  lirst  building.  He  was  also  the  found- 
ensucil,  which  rcsiilied  in  alienating  him  from  Mr.  er  of  Obcrlin  College;  endowed  the  Lane  Seminary 
Garrison,  and  he  died  wilhout  a  reconciliation.  ^Ir.  in  Cineiiinali  and  a  chair  in  Ihe  Theolonical  Seiiii- 
lioners  married  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Farrand,  of  nary.  Auburn,  N,  Y".  He  founded  Ihe  New  York 
Burlington,  Vt.,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  were  "  .louriial  of  Commerce  "  in  1H27;  and  in  18;i8  e.stab- 
niembers  of  Ihe  X,  E,  Non-Resislaiice  Sociely.  At  lished  "  The  Emaiiei])aliii'."  He  was  .-ni  earnest  ab- 
a  iM:ice  nice! iiig  which  healleiiiled  toward  the  close  olilionisl  and  slaiicd  an  aiili-sla\er\'  sociely  in  New 
ol'  his  life,  ihc  |iresiilcnt  argued  in  favor  of  taking  Y'ork  in  IMo;!,  of  which  he  was  |)resiileiit.  He  was 
lil'e  if  coinmanileil  by  God.  Rogers  was  loo  feeble  idso  piesidenl  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society 
to  lake  an  ;ielive  ]iarl  in  the  meclinu-;  il  was  wcli  and  coiil  ribulcd  ;{^l,l)O0a  miinl  li  fora  niimbcrof  vears, 
known  thai  be  was  a  ile\-oul  Chiisliaii.  and  llcil  be  In  lSi;{T  iluriin;' Ihe  |iaiiic,  he  was  obliged  lo  suspend 
disapproved    of    capital    pnuishmeut.      He    asked:  iiaynicnt  and  in   1842  became  a  baiikriipl.      He  fre- 
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queiitly  aided  fugitive  slaves  in  flyiug  northward, 
and  he  sueceeded  in  rescuing  Wilhum  Lhjyd  Garri- 
son when  he  was  imprisoned  in  Baltimore.  Jlr 
Tappau  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  28,  1H(J5. 
His  life  was  written  by  his  brother,  Lewis  Tappan, 
and  published  in  Kew  York  in  1K17. 

TAPPAN,  Lewis,  merchant  and  philanthropist, 
was  born  at  Northampton,  Ma.ss.,  May  33,  17a8, 
the  brother  of  Arthur  and  Benjamin  Tappau.  '  After 
some  years  of  business  life  in  Boston,  he  in  1827  set- 
tled in  New  York  as  partner  of  his  brother  Arthur, 
with  all  whose  enterprises  he  was  thenceforth  asso- 
ciated. The  two  had  the  same  convictions  and  sym- 
pathies, and  stood  side  by  side  in  the  anti-slavery 
cause  and  in  other  reforms  and  charities.  Lewis 
was  a  founder  of  the  "Journal  of  Conmierce"  in 
1827,  and  iu  1838-31  its  sole  proprietor.  His  house 
was  sacked  by  a  pro-slavery  mob  in  July,  1834.  He 
was  prominent  in  organizing  the  American  Mission- 
ary Association,  which  he  long  served  as  treasurer 
and  president.  After  the  failure  of  tlie  firm,  he  es- 
tablished the  tir.st  ^Jlercantile  Agency  in  the  LTnited 
States,  and  was  for  years  i(s  head.  He  wrote  his 
brother  Arthur's  ■■  Life  "  (1871),  and  died  iu  Brook- 
lyn June  31,  1873. 

TAPPAN,  John,  his  In-other,  was  born  at  Noi'th- 
ampton,  in  December,  1781,  was  a  merchant  in  Bos- 
ton 1803-35,  president  and  treasurer  of  the  American 
Tract  Society,  and  a  friend  of  missions  and  charities 
in  general.     He  died  in  Boston  March  35,  1871. 

RANKIN,  John,  clergyman,  was  born  near 
Danbridge,  Jellersou  Co.,  "Teun.,  Feb.  4,  1793. 
During  the  years  between  1817  and  1831  he  had 
charge  of  two  Presbyterian  churches  at  Carlisle, 
Ky.,  and  while  there,  probably  in  the  year  1818,  he 
founded  an  anti-slavery  society.  He  subsequently 
removed  to  Ri]iley,  O.,  where  he  was  pastor  of  the 
First  and  Second  Presbyterian  churches  for  forty- 
four  years.  He  participated  in  the  Garrison  anti- 
slavery  movement,  helped  to  form  the  New  York  city 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  the  National  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  and  was  mobbed  several  times.  In  1824  he 
addressed  some  letters  to  his  brother  at  Middlebrook, 
Va.,  endeavoring  to  persuade  him  from  slavehold- 
ing,  which  were  publislied  in  Ripley,  in  the  "Lib- 
erator," in  1833,  and  subsequently  in  book  form  in 
Boston  and  Newburyport,  where  it  ran  through  sev- 
eral editions.  In  1835  he  was  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety to  raise  money  for  the  free  establishment  of 
periodicals  and  pamphlets.  He  it  was  who  assisted 
the  colored  woman  and  her  child,  the  originals  of 
Eliza  and  her  boy  in  "  Uncle  Timi's  Cabin,"  to  es- 
cape from  slavery.  Mr.  Rankin  founded  the  Amer- 
ican Reform  Book  and  Tract  Society  of  Cincinnati, 
and  wrote  .several  books,  including  "The  Covenant 
of  Grace"  (Pittsburg,  1869).  He  died  at  Ironton, 
O.,  March  18,  1886.  His  life  has  been  written  by 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Ritchie,  and  is  entitled  "The  Sol- 
dier, the  Battle,  and  the  Victory  "  (Cincinnati,  1876). 

GAGE,  Frances  Dana  ("Aunt  Fanny"),  au- 
thor, was  born  Oct.  13,  1808,  at  Marietta,  O.  She 
was  of  New  England  parentage,  and  related,  through 
her  mother,  to  the  Danas  and  Bancrofts  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Her  father  was  a  western  pioneer,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  Marietta.  In  1828  she  mar- 
ried a  lawyer,  James  L.  Gage,  of  McConnellsville, 
O.,  which  remained  her  home  for  many  years. 
Though  the  mother  of  eight  children,  she  found 
time  to  write  much  on  the  i-eforms  of  the  day.  She 
removed  to  St.  Louis  in  1853,  wdiere  she  was  so  out- 
spoken in  her  anti-slavery  opinions  that  the  .jour- 
nals i-efused  to  publish  her  articles,  and  she  suffered 
social  ostracism.  Her  person  and  property  were 
daily  threatened  with  violence,  and  three  tiiues  her 
house  was  burned,  it  was  siqiposed,  by  incendiaries. 
The  first  agitation  of  the  question  of  woman-suf- 
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frage  in  Iowa  was  in  1854,  when  Mrs.  Gage  lectured 
to  crowded  houses,  attracted  by  the  novel  spectacle 
of  a  woman  declaiming  on  woman's  wrongs.  The 
following  year,  by  invitation,  she  addressed  the  sec- 
ond territorial  legislature  of  Nebraska  on  the  same 
subject.  On  account  of  her  husband's  ill  health,  and 
their  reverses,  she  l)ecame  one  of  the  editors  of  an  ag- 
ricultural paper  at  Columbus,  O.  Its  circulation 
was  .stopped  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
and  as  four  of  her  sous  were  in  the  ISortheru  ariTiy, 
•she  her.self  went  to  the  front,  giving  her  services  lor 
over  a  year  to  the  freedmen  at  Port  Roy).  As  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  grew  upon  her,  she  lectured 
widely  at  the  North  to  obtain  help  and  supplies  for 
the  cause.  Her  labors  were  brought  to  a  standstill 
for  a  year  by  a  .severe  accident;  but  as  soon  as  she 
was  sufficiently  recovered,  she  was  employed  by 
temperance  organizations  to  lecture  on  that  topic. 
This  .she  continued  until  partial  paralysis,  in  1867, 
terminated  her  public  career.  She  wrote  much  for 
children  over  the  signature  of  "Aunt  Fanny."  She 
died  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  Nov.  10,  1884. 

KNAPP,  Isaac,  abolition  editor,  was  born  atNew- 
Ijuryport,  ;Mass.,  Jan.  11,  1804,  was  appi-enlicecl  to  a 
printer,  and  early  l)ecame  a  warm  friend  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison.  He  bought  the  "Northern  Chroni- 
cler" in  1825,  changed  its  name  to 
the  "  Esse.x  Courant,"  and  sold  it  in 
1836tojMr.  Garrison.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  the  office  of  the  "Gen- 
ius." Benjamin  L\mdy's  paper,  in 
Baltimore,  and  visited  Garrison 
while  he  was  in  prison  there.  He 
co-operated  with  Garrison  in  the 
establishment  of  the  "Liberator," 
and  his  name  appeared  as  publish- 
er on  the  first  number  which  made 
its  appearance  Jan.  1, 1831.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  j'ear  he  was 
indicted  by  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
grand  jury,  for  the  "circulation 
and  pul)lication"  of  the  "Libera- 
tor" "in  this  county,  in  contra- 
vention to  the  act  of  the  last 
general  assembly."  J\[r.  Kiiapp 
was  one  of  the  twelve  who  found- 
ed the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society.  He 
boarded  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrison,  immediately 
after  their  marriage,  in  "Freedom's  Cottage,"  on 
Bower  street,  in  Roxbtiry,  Mass.,  and  he  visited 
Garrison  while  in  jail  in  Boston.  In  1835  he  dis- 
solved pavtncrshi])  with  Garrison,  a.ssumed  all  pecu- 
niary liabilities,  an<l  became  sole  i)ublisher  of  the 
paper.  In  1838  Knapp,  who  possessed  n(.i  bu.siness 
talent  and  had  further  embarrassed  himself  by  car- 
r3dng  on  an  anti-slavery  depository,  and  publisliing 
pamphlet  after  pamphlet,  regardless  i>t  cost,  became 
financially  involved,  and  had  married  unfortunately. 
An  agreement  for  the  support  of  Knapp  and  Garri- 
.son  was  entered  into  by  Francis  Jackson,  Edmund 
Quincj'  and  William  Ba.ssett,  acting  as  a  eommiltee 
to  supervise  the  tinances  of  the  "  Lilierator."  In 
1843  it  became  nece.s.sary,  on  account  of  'Mr.  Knapp's 
habits,  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  "Liberator," 
and  he  was  bought  out.  In  1831  Ganisou  w  rcjte  of 
him  in  the  "Liberator;"  "lam  pleased  to  hpve  an 
opportunity  of  bestowing  a  well-descr\x'd  eidogy 
upon  my  partner  in  business.  He  is  willing,  for  the 
love  of  the  cau.se,  to  go  through  evil  as  well  as  good 
report;  to  endure  privation,  and  abuse,  and  the  lass 
of  friends  so  that  he  can  put  tj'rants  to  shame  and 
break  the  fetters  of  the  slaves.  He  has  been  of  es- 
sential service  to  me;  and  his  loss  would  not  be  easi- 
ly made  up."  And  this  testimony  Garrison  repeated 
in  a  letter  to  Oliver  Johnson  in  1873.  Mr.  Knapp 
died  in  Boston  Sept.  14,  1843,  too  early  to  see  any 
great  results  from  his  labors. 
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SMITH,  Gerrit,  philanthropist  and  reformer, 
was  lioni  ill  I'tica,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  6,  1797,  the  son  of 
Peler  Smith,  born  at  6reenl)u,sh,  Rocliland  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  15,  17ns,  the  descendant  of  Hollanders 
who  were  among  tlie  earliest  to  settle  in  America. 
When  Peler  was  si.xteen  years  old  he  became  a  clerk 
fur  1111  iiiiiiorlinn  merchant  in  New  York  city,  and 
finally  formed  a  partnership  with  .John  Jacob  Astor, 
a  poor  youth  like  liimself,  the  two  keeping  a  small 
store  and  trading  furs  at  first  hands  with  the  Indians. 
Smith  ultimately  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  vallej'  of  the 
IMohawk,  and  opened  an  Indian 
ti'ader's  stfire  in  a  corner  of  his 
hinise  on  the  Bleecker  property 
in  Utica,  to  eke  out  the  profits 
of  the  fur  business.  The  furs 
were  sent  to  ]Mr.  Astor  in  New 
York.  In  course  of  time  the 
partuersliip  was  di.ssolved,  and 
while  Jlr.  Astor  bought  real 
estate  in  New  York  city,  Mr. 
Smith  purchased  60,000  acres  of 
land  in  central  New  York  state, 
at  ^Pl.'iSJ  per  acre,  of  which 
enougli  was  sold  at  auction  in 
181)3  to  repay  the pmrchase  price 
and  still  leave  enough  to  make 
Mr.  Smith  the  largest  landholder 
in  the  state,  and  subsequent  ad- 
ditions made  ]iim  the  owner  of  more  acres  than  any 
other  one  man  ill  the  Union.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  man 
of  sen.sitive  temperament,  quick  emotions,  great 
kindness  of  heart,  and  very  religious,  much  given  to 
the  distribution  of  tracts  on  a  large  scale.  He  mar- 
ried, in  17!)2,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  .James  Liv- 
ingstone, of  Montgomery  county,  a  man  who  was  a 
jiartii'iilarly  active  patriot  during  the  revolution.  She 
dii'd  ill  IHIK.  Gerrit  Smith  was  the  second  son  born 
to  this  couple.  He  was  educated  at  the  Chnton 
Acadcni)',  and  at  Hamilton  College,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1818,  with  the  valedictory  honor. 
Ill  (•■illege  he  was  an  excellent  scholar,  an  enthusias- 
tic reader  of  the  books  of  the  period,  especially  the 
letters  iif  .Iimiu.s;  lie  was  handsome  in  person,  popu- 
lar, gay  and  sportive.  His  expectation  was  to  study 
law,  1)111  the  death  of  his  mother  just  after  his  grad- 
uation took  him  to  Peterboro,  the  family  home,  and 
the  care  of  his  father's  estate  devolving  upon  him 
soon  afterward,  he  made  that  town  his  permanent 
home,  and  married  Wealthy  Ann,  the  only  daughter 
of  Azel  Backus,  D.D.,  the  first  president  of  Hamil- 
ton College.  She  lived  but  seven  months  after  mar- 
riage, and  in  January,  1822,  he  was  married  to  Ann 
C,  danghterot  William  Fitzliugh,  of  Geneseo,  N.Y. 
The  care  of  his  father's  estate  precluding  any  other 
occupation,  he  became  a  man  of  business,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  available,  was  one  of  the 
strictest  in  the  country.  The  fact  that  his  business 
lite  continued  iluring  tiftv-six  years,  that  he  left  an 
estate  of  more  than  $1, (11)0, 000,  and  is  said  to  have 
givenaway  morelhau  $8,(1110,000,  isof  it.self  sufficient 
eviilence  lai  this  point.  His  capacity  and  integrity  is 
illn.strated  liyaii  incident  of  the  panic  of  1837.  Being 
in  need  of  ready  money,  lie  borrowed  |250,000  from 
his  old  partner,  John  Jacob  Astor,  the  .security  to  be 
a  mortgage  on  a  certain  piece  of  jiroperty.  Mr.  As- 
tor's  check  for  the  amount  was  received,  but  through 
the  stupidity  of  the  county  clerk  the  papers  were  not 
sent  to  Mr.  Astor.  Weeks  went  by,  until  a  note  of 
inquiry  from  Mr.  A,stor  caused  an  examination  and 
a  s.atisfactory  conchrsion,  but  the  fact  remained  that 
the  New  York  capitalist  had  loaned  a  quarter  of  a 
million  on  the  security  of  Mr.  Smith's  liare  word. 
<»n  .March  17,  ]S2(;,  :\Ir.  Smith  and  his  wife  joined 
the  Presbyierian  cliurcli  of  Peterboro,  and  thence- 
forward his  j.iety,  particularly  in  his  iamily,  was  the 


most  remarkable  feature  of  the  home  which  grewup 
around  him.  In  course  of  time  he  broke  away  from 
the  religious  bodies  with  which  he  hud  been  in  union, 
but  his  reverence  for  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God 
was  profound.  He  labored  for  the  upholding  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  fought  against  the  exclusion  of  the 
Scriptures  from  the  piublic  schools,  but  he  ojiposed 
sectarianism.  After  he  withdrew  from  the  Presby- 
terian church  at  Peterboro,  "The  Church  at  Peter- 
boro" was  established,  and  a  declaration  of  princi- 
ples issued,  which  may  be  found  in  ().  B.  Frotliing- 
ham's  excellent  "Life  of  Gerrit  Smith"  (New  York, 
1878).  In  1847  he  built  a  chapel  for  its  use,  and  it 
was  in  regular  use  until  two  years  after  his  death. 
Here  the  ordiuanccs  of  the  cliurcb  were  observed, 
and  the  sacraments  administered,  Mr.  Smith  often 
preaching.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  temjier- 
ance,  and  an  inveterate  ])reacher  of  jiolitics,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  pulpit.  He  once  wrote:  "  No  man  is 
better  than  his  politics;  his  religion  is  pure  whose 
piolitics  are  pure,  while  his  religion  is  rascally  whose 
politics  are  ra.scally."  His  religion,  so  far  as  it 
differed  from  the  accepted  and  orthodox  standard, 
was  largely  speculative,  perhaps  illogical,  but  it 
did  not  affect  the  practical  religions  side  of  his  life. 
In  later  life  he  .swung  almost  completely  away 
from  the  form  of  orthodoxy,  but  his  humanity  for 
his  fellowmeu  was  almost  unbounded,  .setting  at  de- 
fiance all  the  rules  which  usually  govern  men  in 
their  charitable  deeds.  The  tide  of  his  benefactions 
was  always  outflowing  in  hyge  streams,  or  in  small. 
He  literally  gave  away  fortunes  to  relieve  immediate 
distress.  No  public  subseriplion  of  his  day  lacked 
his  name  at  the  head  for  the  largest  sum,  and  e.stab- 
lished  institutions  were  liberally  helped.  He  always 
gave  away  $50,000,  and  not  seldom  $100,000  each 
year.  One  of  his  unique  charities  was  the  distribu- 
tion, through  committees,  of  $30,000  to  destitute  "old 
maids"  and  widows  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
Nearly  3,000  ]iersoiis,  white  and  black,  received 
from  him  from  forty  to  sixty  acres  of  land  in  the  conn- 
ties  of  Franklin,  E.ssex,  llainilton,  Fulton,  Oneida, 
Delaware,  Madison  and  Ulster  in  New  York,  and  he 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  colonize  negroes  in 
northern  New  York. 

He  believed  in  and  „ 

labored  for  the  rights 
of  women,  including 
that  of  suffrage.     In 
the  courts  he  plead 
the  causes  of  unfor- 
tunate     beings      of 
whose  innocence  he  ^i^ 
was   persuaded,    ob- 
taining   special    per- 
mission   to    iiractice    jj 
at   the   bar   for   this  '~ ^,^. 
purpose.      Although      '"^trfsnAtlis  tliia,r _J^^  ^''«^'^~"' ^-^'* 
as    executor    of    his 
father's      I'statc      he 

had  [laid,  in  1837,  to  all  the  heirs  their  proper  share, 
in  1800,  when  his  own  portiiai  had  increased  so  enor- 
mously, without  legal  obligation  he  gave  to  each 
another  portion,  and  four  years  later,  still  another. 
He  kept  open  house  in  a,  fine  old  mansion,  and  all 
wJio  came  to  his  door  were  liberally  entertained, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  black  anil  wdiite,  alike. 
All  his  personal  family  were  trained  to  aid  liim  in 
his  charitable  works,  and  the  lion.se  bei:iinie  a  gather- 
ing-place for  all  kinds  of  people.  All  under  the  roof 
were  expected  to  attend  prayers,  and  it  is  said  that 
on  one  occasion,  besides  the  family,  were  assembled 
an  Irish  Catholic  priest,  a  Hicksite  Quakeress,  a 
Calvinistic  Presbyterian  minister  of  the  Jonathan 
Edwards  school,  two  abolition  leaders,  a  Seventh  day 
Baptist,  a  Democratic  othcial,  a  Southern  slavehold- 
er,   and   a   runaway   slave  and   his   wife.     For  this 
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motley  assemblage  he  afterward  "did  the  honors  of 
the  table,  carving  meat  like  a  gentleman."  The  re- 
lations of  iMr.  Smith  to  slavery  are  the  most  vital  of 
his  career.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  second  marriage 
his  father  owned  slaves,  but  he  early  manifested 
his  sympathy  with  the  subject  race,  and  was  an 
early  and  liberal  patron  of  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society.  While  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
society  in  Syracuse,  in  1831,  he  was  assailed  by  what 
was  called  a  "select  mob,"  and  had  a  similar  e.x- 
perience  in  1835  at  Utica,  after  which  he  invited  all 
to  go  over  to  Peterboro,  where  fair  play  could  be 
had.  From  this  time  he  entered  the  front  rank  of 
the  agitators.  His  object  was  to  create  a  sentiment 
which  would  demand  the  immediate  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  to  this  end  he  spoke  and  wrote,  and 
gave  freely  from  his  abundant  means.  The  "Liber- 
ty "  party  was  formed  under  his  lead  at  Arcade, 
N.  Y.,  in  1840,  and  in  1848  and  1852  he  was  its  can- 
didate for  tiie  presidency.  He  was,  in  1848,  the  can- 
didate also  of  the  "Industrial  Congress,"  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  1852  of  the  "Land  Reformers."  In 
1840,  and  again  in  1858,  he  was  nominated  for  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  and  accepting  tlie  latter  nomi- 
nation on  a  platform  of  abolition  and  prohibition, in- 
stituted an  active  canvass,  speaking  more  than  fifty- 
three  times,  and  spent  several  thousand  dollars,  and 
received  about  5, 500  votes.  From  1850  until  1860  he 
was  peculiarly  active,  and  aided  habitually  in  the 
escape  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  paid  the  legal  expenses 
of  persons  accused  of  infractions  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law.  In  1853  he  was  elected  to  congress,  and  served 
one  term,  declining  a  renomination.  While  in  the 
house  he  was  the  acknowledged  friend  of  the  black 
man,  and  advocated  every  public  measure  to  secure 
his  welfare,  but  in  spite  of  this,  his  open-handed, 
sunny  and  hospitable  nature  made  him  an  acceptable 
and  respected  associate  of  men  of  all  political  parties 
and  shades  of  belief,  even  to  many  of  the  Southerners, 
whose  most  cherished  opinions  he  combated.  At 
the  same  time  his  general  course  seemed  of  little  con- 
sequence, and  the  Chicago  "  Tribune  "  expressed  the 
common  opinion  when  it  described  him  as  "  a  wrong- 
headed  fanatic,  wilful  and  intractable,  conceited  and 
wayward,  whose  intellect  ran  to  paradox,  whose 
wisdom  was  akin  to  folly,  and  who  injured  his  own 
side  more  than  the  opposition."  (He  was  accused  of 
complicity  with  John  Brown  in  the  Harper's  Ferry 
raid,  but  it  was  shown  that  all  he  did  was  to  give 
him  money;  but  that  he  might  not  be  arrested  by  the 
U.  S.  authorities  he  was  guarded  and  secreted  by  his 
friends.  Just  at  this  time  his  health  gave  way,  and 
he  was  confined  for  a  few  weeks  in  an  asylvun  for 
the  insane  at  Utica,  but  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  was 
discharged  cured.  He  was  charged  by  the  Chicago 
"Tribune"  with  having  feigned^  in.sanity,  but  the 
accusation  was  finally  retracted._'  During  the  war 
Mr.  Smith  gave  powerful  support  to  the  government, 
contending^  from  the  firing  of  the  first  gun  on  Fort 
Sumter,  that  it  meant  the  end  of  slavery.  He  would 
never  allow  that  the  North  was  blameless  in  the  mat- 
ter of  slavery,  and  always  counseled  moderation 
and  kindness  toward  the  leaders  when  the  end  should 
come.  Consistently  with  this  opinion  he  went  upon 
the  bail  bond  of  Jefferson  Davis  with  Horace  Greeley, 
.  and  interceded  for  prisoners  confined  in  Albany  for 
participation  in  the  "Kuklux"  outrages.  The  end 
of  slavery  did  not  lessen  his  activities,  but  gave  them 
an  opportunity  to  seek  other  channels.  He  took  an 
active  interest  in  politics,  befriended  the  freedmen, 
worked  earnestly  for  temperance,  and  was  active  in 
ordinary  bu.siness  affairs  and  in  the  promotion  of 
local,  state  and  other  public  works.  He  compre- 
hended and  helped  with  funds  the  Italian  patriot 
Mazzini,  and  withheld  neither  his  prayers  nor  his 
helping  hand  from  any  good  work  in  which  he  could 
co-operate.     His  death  was  sudden,  being  caused  by 


a  stroke  of  apoplexy  while  on  a  visit  to  New  York 
citj'.  Tributes  to  him  came  from  all  sources,  the 
m(jst  remarkable  from  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  with 
whom  he  dift'ered  for  many  years.  Mr.  Garrison 
said :  ' '  His  case  is  hardly  to  be  paralleled  among  the 
benefactors  of  mankind,  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
The  language  of  eulogy,  often  absurdly  or  timidly 
applied,  may,  in  this  instance,  be  used  in  the  stron- 
gest form  without  danger  of  exaggeration.  No  de- 
scription of  sublime  deeds  can  match  their  perforro- 
ance.  Truly,  in  the  Peterboro  philanthropist  aucL 
reformer  was  seen : 

"A  combination  and  a  form,  indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man ; " 
of  a  man  not  only  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and 
stateliness  of  his  person,  the  suavity  of  his  manners, 
and  the  charm  of  his  social  intercourse,  but  excep- 
tional among  millions  in  the  matter  of  self-conquest 
over  the  strongest  temptation  and  the  most  ample 
opportunities  to  lead  a  luxurious  and  a  purely  world- 
ly life."    Mr.  Smith  died  Dec.  28,  1874. 

KELLEY,  Abby,  reformer,  was  born  in  Pel- 
ham,  Mass.,  Jan.  15,  1811,  and  was  descended  from 
Irish  Quakers.  Her  parents  removed  to  Worcester, 
Mass.,  but  she  was  educated  at  the  Friends'  School, 
Providence,  R.  I.  After  leaving  school  she  taught 
for  several  years  at  Worcester,  Millbury,  and  in  a 
Friends'  School  at  Lynn,  Mass.  In 
1837  she  resigned  lier  position  as 
teacher  to  lecture  on  abolition,  and 
was  the  first  woman  to  enter  tlie 
anti-slavery  lecture  field  after  the 
Grimke  sisters,  and  the  first  woman 
to  address  mixed  audiences  on  this 
subject.  She  studied  her  subject 
thoro\ighly,  and  entered  into  tlie 
work  with  an  earnestness  and  de- 
votion which  seemed  to  indicate 
that  she  felt  inspired  to  consecrate 
herself  to  the  cause.  She  lectured 
in  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania, 
was  denounced  and  ridiculed  by 
press  and  pulpit :  often  her  meetings 
were  attacked  by  mobs,  but  she  did 
a  noble  work.  She  may  be  said 
to  have  founded  the  "Anti-Slav- 
ery Bugle,"  and  did  much  toward 
organizing  the  Web,ster  Anti-Slav- 
ery Society,  an  auxiliary  of  the  National  society. 
In  1839  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  first  ad- 
mitted women  as  members,  and  at  the  anniversary 
meeting  in  the  following  year,  a  business  committee 
was  appointed  and  Abby  Kelley  was  named  for  one 
of  its  members.  This  admission  of  women  was  the 
cause  of  a  division  in  the  society  and  the  with- 
drawal of  Lewis  Tappan  and  others,  who  formed 
another  society.  In  December,  1845,  Miss  Kelley 
married  Steplien  Symouds  Foster,  and  after  her 
marriage  she  continued  to  lecture  for  some  time. 
Lowell  describes  her: 

' '  A  Judith  there,  turned  Quakeress, 
Sits  Abby  in  her  modest  dress. 
No  nobler  gift  of  heart  or  brain, 
No  life  more  white  from  spot  or  stain, 
Was  e'er  on  Freedom's  altar  laid. 
Than  hers— the  simple  Quaker  maid." 
She  finally  settled  on  a  farm  near  Worcester,  Mass., 
with  her  husband,  and  remained  there  until  he  died. 
About  1850  Mrs.  Foster  began  to  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  woman  suffrage  and  prohibition,  and  took 
a  somewhat  aggressive  tone.    Both  she  and  j\Ir.  Fos- 
ter refused  to  pay  taxes  because  she  could  not  vote, 
and  their  home  was  sold  two  or  three  times,  but  was 
bought  in  by   friends,    and   finally  Mr.   Fo.ster  re- 
deemed it.     Her  last  public  work  was  an  endeavor 
to  raise  funds  to  pay  the  expense  of  securing  the 
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adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  ui  the  donbtful 
states.  Mrs.  Foster  was  amiable  and  pleasing,  but 
firm  in  her  convietions  and  deeiiled  in  hereN])ressinu 
of  them.     She  died  in   Woreester,   Ma-ss.,   Jan.   14, 

lys7. 

CHILD,  David  Lee,  journahst,  was  born  m 
West  iDoyfston,  Mass.,  July  S,  lT9-t.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1817,  was  sub-master  in  the 
Boston  Latin  8ehool,  appointed  secretary  of  legation 
in  Lisbon,  Portugal,  and  fought  in  Spain  against  the 
French.  He  returned  to  America  in  1S24,  anil  in 
the  following  year  studied  law  with  his  uncle,  Tyler 
Bigelow,  at  "Watertown,  Mass.,  and  in  due  course 
wa"s  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1836  he  made  a 
visit  to  Belgium  to  study  the  beet-sugar  industry, 
and  subsequently  was  the  first  to  manufacture  beet 
sugar  in  this  country,  for  which  he  received  a  .silver 
medal.  About  the  year  1830  he  was  editor  of  the 
' '  Massachusetts  Journal, "  was  elected  ti5  the  leg- 
islature, denounced  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  which  he 
entitled  "  Naboth's  Vineyard."  Mr.  Child  was  one 
of  the  early  members  of  the  New  England  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  and  wrote  a  series  of  letters  on 
slavery  to  an  English  philanthropist,  an  address  on 
the  same  subject  to  the  SocUt.e  pour  V Abolition  d'Es- 
clamrje.  when  he  was  in  Paris  in  1837,  also  one  to 
the  editor  of  the  ' '  Eclectic  Picview, "  of  London,  and 
he  published  articles  on  this  subject  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  t.iie  Noyes  Academy, 
Canaan,  N.  H.,  opened  in  1834  to  colored  youths  on 
equal  terms  with  white.  In  his  congressional 
speeches  on  the  Texan  question,  John  Q,uiney 
Adams  obtained  many  of  his  facts  from  Mr.  CJiild's 
pam].ihlet.  In  1843  JMr.  Child  and  his  wife,  Lydia 
Maria  Tliild,  edited  the  "  Anti-Slavery  Standard  "  in 
New  York  city.  Mr.  Child  was  distinguished  for  the 
boldness  and  fearlessness  with  which  be  attacked 
s<icial  wrongs.  He  died  in  Wayland,  Mass.,  Se].it. 
18,  1874. 

CHILD,  Lydia  Maria,  author  and  philan- 
thropist, was  born  at  Mcdford,  Mass.,  Feb.  11,  18(13. 
She  was  descended  from  excellent  colonial  stock, 
and  received  unusual  educational  advantages.  In 
her  intellectual  impulses  she  was 
greatly  influenced  by  her  brother. 
Dr.  Convers  Francis,  a  man  of 
scholarly  attainments,  and  a  jiro- 
fessov  in  the  Cambridge  Theolog- 
ical ^Sehool.  She  possessed  a  veiy 
joy(His  teni]ierainent,  inipidsive  and 
synipallielie — so  nnieh  so  that  at 
tiie  pi'esent  day  she  would  be  de- 
scribed as  sentimental;  but  her  true 
wom.-niliness  jiresevved  her  from 
frivolity,  and  won  lu'r  many  friends 
-  and  social  ]iopnlan'ty  before  her 
w^'itings  eonh'iied  iqion  her  a  de- 
served pre-eminence  anu)ng  llie 
literary  women  of  her  C(aunr3^ 
Her  first  essay  in  letters  ^^as  a 
story,  written  when  she  was  seven- 
teen, and  was  followed  by  more 
sloi'ies,  and  common-sense  books 
for  household  use.  In  1836  she 
was  the  inventor  of  a  class  of  literature  which  of 
late  years  has  found  a  wide  circle  of  patrons  and  a 
deserved  popularity,  when  she  founded  the  "Juve- 
nile Miscellany,"  which  was  the  forerunner  of  "  Har- 
per's Y'oung  People"  and  all  kindred  publications. 
She  publisiied  a  novel,  "Philothea,"  in  1833,  which 
has  been  pronounced  the  best  work  from  her  pen. 
The  "North  American  Review,"  which  was  at  that 
time  the  chief  authority  in  literary  criticism,  gave 
her  the  first  rank  among  American  authors  of  her 
sex.  In  fact,  Jliss  Sedgwick  was  tlie  only  female 
author  considered  worthy  of  a  place  beside   her. 


She  was  prosjicrous,  finding  ready  publishers  for  all 
that  her  busy  pen  and  versatile  mind  could  furnish. 
Just  at  this  time,  while  she  was  floating  on  the  high 
tide  of  popvdarily,  the  anti-slavery  agitation  began. 
j\Ir.  Garrison's  declarations  that  all  men  ai-e  Ijorn 
equal  and  belong  to  a  common  brotherhood  found 
in  her  a  ready  S3unpathy  and  a  quick  response,  and 
she  began  a.  cai'eer  as  an  ab(.iliti(.iiust  by  the  |ivd)liea- 
tion  of  her  "  Ajipcal  in  Behalf  of  that  Class  of 
Americans  called  Africans."  Her  position  was  a 
surprise  to  the  world,  and  a  shock  to  her  friends, 
and  she  was  tiicn  made  to  feel  the  full  force  of  liter- 
ary and  social  ostracism.  Her  books  were  returned 
to  her  publishers,  her  friends  ignored  her,  and 
church  and  press  alike  denounced  her.  However, 
this  did  not  daunt  her  spiiit,  nor  make  hei-  swerve 
one  instant  in  her  devotion  to  a  cause  in  which  she 
found  the  very  keynote  of  her  being,  and  to  which 
she  consecrated  unreservedly  the  rest  of  her  long 
life.  An  unpopular  cause  always  won  her  support, 
and  she  said  of  herself  that  her  interest  flagged 
when  victory  was  assured.  In  1861  .she  wrote: 
"Our  cause  is  going  to  mount  the  throne  of  popular 
favor.  Then  1  shall  bid  good-bye  to  it  and  lake 
hold  of  something  else  that  is  unpopular.  I  never 
work  on  the  winning  side,  because  I  know  there 
wdl  always  be  plenty  to  do  such  work."  Not  that 
she  ever  slaved  her  hand,  whenever  her  strength  or 
nnjney  could  avail  anything,  and  when  the  emanei- 
lialion  proclamation  was  issued,  she  exercised  her 
trained  powers  to  help  in  every  pos,sible  way.  Her 
new  departure  was  followed  by  her  marriage  to  one 
who  was  in  every  way  congenial,  possessing  the 
same  synqiaihies  and  enthusiasm — an  acconiiilished 
man,  Imt  of  \a  honi  it  has  been  said  that  he  had  no 
genius  for  succeeding.  Shortly  after  their  marriage 
they  removed  from  tSoston  to  New  York,  where  she 
found  a  field  for  her  litei-ary  activities  without  in 
the  least  abating  her  efforts  to  promote  anti-slavery. 
Together  they  edited  the  "Anti-Slavery  Standard," 
and  the  "Letters  from  New  Y'ork,"  her  ni(jst  popu- 
lar wink,  ^■\ere  \s'ritten  foi-  and  published  in  this 
jo\irual.  These  "Letters  "  were  full  of  an  exuberant 
life,  which  neither  persecution  and  neglect,  nor 
poverty,  even,  could  quench.  She  records  of  herself 
that  siie  reads  only  "chipper"  books.  "I  hang 
prisms  in  my  windows  to  till  the  room  with  rain- 
liows.  I  gaze  at  all  the  bi'igbt  jiictnrcs  in  shop  win- 
dows. I  cultivate  the  gayest  flowers.  I  seek  cheer- 
fulness in  every  po.ssiblc  way."  In  fact,  to  be 
cheerful  was  a  necessity  of  her  life.  These  "Let- 
ters" also  have  an  historical  interest,  presenting  as 
they  do  a  vivid  picture  of  life  in  New  Y'ork  fifty 
yeai's  ago,  interspersed  with  criticisms  on  mu.sic  and 
and  literature,  and  desc]l]itions,  full  of  verm,  of  men 
and  events.  Words  ai'e  inadecpiate  to  describe  the 
scanty  life,  mea.sured  by  a  worldly  standard,  which 
she  lived  while  doing  this,  and  tor  nniny  yeais  after, 
until  the  many  anti-slavery  conventions,  the  only 
means  permitted  the  reformers  f(u-  enlightening  the 
public  as  to  their  aims,  and  niilJgating  the  race 
hatred  of  color,  had  i)urchased  by  a  Lavish  ex])endi- 
ture  of  good  material,  and  some  bloodshed,  the  right 
to  freedom  of  thought  and  speech.  She  felt  in  her 
life  no  want,  no  dein-ivalion.  She  was  thoi'oughly 
unconscious,  and  did  the  thing  she  considered  right 
with  an  indilleremi;  to  con.sequences  which  would 
have  deiiressed  a  l(«s  well-centered  mind,  and  de- 
.stroyed  its  usefulness.  She  was  a  constant  attend- 
ant at  the  anii-slavery  meetings,  and  from  her 
dwelling  on  linioklyii  hrights  bi'ought  back  renewed 
vigm-  to  iircacli  Ilic;  gospel  of  freedom;  and  her 
noble  self-saeiili('e,  with  its  notable  results,  only 
served  to  feed  the  fl.ame  of  her  enthu.siasm.  As  the 
inspir.'ilion  spread,  mothers  sent  their  children  from 
house  to  house  with  copies  of  her  "  Appeal,"  and 
thus  her  work  for  the  cause   gathered   constantly 
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fresh  adherents.  In  the  last  year  of  her  life  she 
wrote:  "  I  remember  very  distmctly  the  first  time  I 
ever  saw  Garrison.  1  little  tliouglit  then  tliat  the 
whole  pattern  of  my  life-web  would  be  chaD!i;ed  by 
that  introduction.  I  was  then  all  alisorbed  in'poetry 
and  painting,  soaring  aloft  on  P.syche  wings  into  the 
etUerial  regions  of  mysticism.  He  got  hold  of  the 
strings  of  my  concience  and  pidled  uie  into  reforms. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  imagine  what  miglit  liave  been  if  f 
had  never  seen  hira.  Old  dreams  vanisbetl,  old  as- 
sociates departed,  and  all  things  became  new.  But 
the  new  surroundings  were  all  alive,  and  they 
brought  a  moral  discipline  worth  ten  times  the  sac- 
rifice they  cost.  But  why  use  tlie  word  sacrifice  ?  I 
never  was  conscious  of  any  sacrifice.  A  new  stimu- 
lus seized  my  whole  being,  and  carried  me  whither- 
soever it  would.  I  could'not  otherwise,  so  help  me 
God."  In  the  fifties  j\Irs.  Child  and  her  hu.sbaud 
left  New  York  for  Wayland,  Jlass.,  where  they 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  the  quiet  per- 
formance of  gentle  deeds.  3Irs.  Child  did  not  relax 
her  literary  activity,  and  to  this  period  belongs  her 
most  important  work,  the  "Progress  of  Religious 
Ideas,"  in  which  .she  displays  singular  tolerance  and 
fairness  in  her  treatment  of  other  and  non-Christian 
religions.  The  most  notable  event  of  her  later  years 
was  lier  correspondence  with  CtOv.  Wise  and  Mrs. 
JNIa.-iou,  relative  to  John  Brown  and  tlie  ferment 
then  agitating  Virginia.  She  watched  with  the 
keenest  interest  the  progress  of  events,  and  lived  to 
see  the  cause  to  which  ,she  had  consecrated  her  life 
triumph  over  all  obstacles.  "Wendell  Phillips  said  that 
she  had  been  a  ' '  princely  giver ;"  but  iu  order  to  do  this 
she  was  compelled  to  deny  herself  all  but  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  to  spend  valuable  time  and  strength 
in  the  performance  of  household  duties.  She  loved 
the  beautifvd  in  nature  and  art,  but  renoimced  these 
pleasures  for  purposes  of  philanthropy.  She  died  at 
AVayland,  Mass.,  Oct.  20,  1880. 

GRIMKE,  Sarah  Moore,  reformer,  was  born 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Nov.  6,  1798,  the  daughter  of 
John  Faucheraud  Grimke.  Early  in  life  she  became 
•convinced  of  the  evils  and  horror  of  slavery,  and 
after  the  death  of  her  father  in  ^819,  she  and  her 
sister  Angelina,  afterwai'd  Mrs.  Theodore  D.  Weld, 
freed  their  slaves  and  left  their  home.  ]\Iiss  Grimke 
writes:  "As  I  left  my  native  state  on  account  of 
slavery,  deserted  the  home  of  my  fathers  to  escape 
the  soimd  of  the  driver's  lash  and  the  shrieks  of  the 
tortured  victims,  I  would  gladly  bury  in  oblivion  the 
recollection  of  those  scenes  with  which  I  have  been 
familiar.  But  it  may  not,  cannot  be;  they  come 
over  my  inemory  lilve  gory  spec- 
tres, anfl  implore  me  with  resistless 
power,  in  the  name  of  himianity, 
for  the  sake  of  the  .slaveholder  as 
well  as  the  slave,  to  bear  witness  to 
the  horrors  of  tlie  Southern  prison- 
hou.se."  In  1831  she  went  to  Phil- 
adelphia,  became  a  member  of  the 
anti-slavery  society,  and  advocated 
woman's  rights.  She  delivered  sev- 
eral lectures  in  New  England,  and 
taught  in  a  school  established  by 
the  Weld  family  in  Belleville,  N.  .1.', 
in  1840.  She  published:  an  "Epis- 
tle to  the  Clergy  of  the  Southern 
States  "  (1837),  an  anti-slavery  liook; 
"Letters  on  the  Condition  of  Wo- 
man and  the  Equality  of  the  Sex- 
es "  (Boston,  1838),  and  a  transla- 
tion of  Lamartiue's  ".Joan  of  Arc" 
(1867).  These  sisters  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  Episcopal  church,  but  tliey  with- 
drew from  it  and  joined  the  orthodox  Quakers, 
Sariili,  the  elder,  becoming  an  approved  minister. 
Angelina  published,  in  1836,  a  pamphlet,  entitled 


"Appeal  to  the  Women  of  the  South,"  which  caused 
Mr.  Wright,  the  secretary  of  the  American  anti-slav- 
ery society,  to  invite  her  and  her  sister  to  cf)me  to  New 
York  and  deliver  lectures  to  women  in  private  houses, 
on  the  degrading  influences  of  slavery.  They  lectured 
frecpiently  in  New  York  and  New  England,  to  large 
audiences,  making  favoraljle  impressions  wherever 
they  appeared.  Angelina,  especially,  is  spoken  of 
as  being  very  handsome,  with  a  graceful  manner, 
and  a  musical  voice.  Rev.  Samuel  .1.  May  said  of 
her  address  at  Hanover,  that  he  had  "never  heard 
from  any  other  lips,  male  or  female,  such  eloquence 
as  that  of  her  closing  aiipeal."  Their  appearance 
caused  considerable  excitement  at  the  North,  and 
was  disap]iroved  of  by  the  pro-slavery  clergymen. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Association  of  Con- 
gregalional  Ministers  in  West  Brookfield  that  sum- 
mer, the  usual  pastoral  letter  contained  an  attack 
upon  these  ladies  as  trying  to  entice  "  women  from 
their  proper  sphere  and  loosening  the  fotmdafions  of 
the  family."  This  letter  was  drawn  up  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams,  and  called  forth  "Whittier's 
stinging  replv  in  bis  poem,  entitled  "The  Pastoral 
Lett'er."     M^ss  Grimke  died  Dec.  33,  1873. 

GRIMKE,  Angelina  Emily,  reformer,  and 
wife  of  Theodore  D wight  Weld,  to  whom  she  was 
married  May  14,  1838,  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
February  30,  1805,  the  daughter  of  .Judge  .John 
Faucheraud  Grimke,  of  South 
Carolina.  The3'  were  wealthy 
.slaveholders  and  Episcopalians, 
but  Angelina  and  her  sister  Sarah 
(q.  V. )  became  Quakers  in  1836, and 
on  the  death  of  their  parents  they 
emancipated  the  slaves  they  had 
inherited.  Her  "Appeal  to  the 
Women  of  the  South  "  was  publish- 
ed in  England  in  1836,  with  a  pre- 
face by  George  Thompson.  After 
reading  it,  j\Ir.  Wright,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  invited  her  and  her  sister 
to  come  to  New  York  to  lecture  in 
pirivate  houses.  This  they  did,  and 
afterward  visited  New  England, 
receiving  much  attention,  mak- 
ing favorable  impressions  wher- 
ever they  lectured,  and  causing 
considerable  excitement.  Angel- 
ina is  said  to  have  been  very  handsome,  and  to  have 
had  a  magnetic  charm  of  manner.  Of  her  address 
at  Hanover,  Rev.  Samuel  .1.  Jlay  said  that  he  had 
"never  heard  from  any  other  lips,  male  or  female, 
such  eloquence  as  that  of  her  closing  appeal."  Af- 
ter her  marriage  to  Mr.  Weld  she  aided  him  in  edu- 
cational and  reformatory  work.  She  also  wrote 
"Letters  to  Catherine  E.  Beecher,"  on  the  slavery 
question,  which  was  published  iu  Boston  in  1837. 

GRIMKE,  John  Faucheraud,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  South  Carolina,  Dec.  16,  1753,  and  studied 
for  the  bar  in  London.  While  there  he,  with  other 
Americans,  appealed  to  George  III.  for  certain  colo- 
nial rights  which  had  been  infringed.  He  returned 
home  and  fought  in  the  revolntionary  army  as 
lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery.  In  1783  he  was 
elected  a  .I'udge  of  the  superior  court,  and  became 
.senior  associate  in  1799,  a  po.sition  equal  to  that  of 
chief  justice.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
speaker  of  the  house  in  1785-86,  and  a  member  of 
the  convention  of  1788  that  adopted  the  Federal 
constitution.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  became 
mixed  up  in  considerable  litigation,  was  unpopular 
and  rash,  and  was  impeached  before  the  legislature 
of  1811,  but  the  charges  were  not  proven.  In  1789 
Princeton  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
Judge  Grimke  died  at  Long  Branch,  N   J.,  Aug   9, 
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1819.  IR-  iHiblished:  "  Revised  Edition  of  the  Laws 
of  South  Carolina  to  1789,"  "  Law  of  Executors  for 
Soutli  Carolina,"  ■'Probate  Directory,"  "Public 
Law  of  ^iouth  Carolina  "  (Philadelphia,  1790),  and 
"Duty  of  .Justices  of  the  Peace  "  (2d  ed..  1796). 

GRIMKE,  Thomas  Smith,  reformer,  was 
born  in  Charleston,  S.  0.,  Sept.  26,  1786,  the  son 
of  .John  Faucherautl  Grimke,  and  was  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1807.  He  desired  to  enter  the 
minisirv.  but  yielded  to  his  father's  wishes  that  he 
should  become  a  lawyer.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  bar  association  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  1827 
advocated  the  codification  of  the  laws  of  that  state. 
He  was  state  senator  from  1828  to  1830,  and  in  1828 
made  a  s]X'ech  iu  which  he  supiiorted  the  general 
government  on  the  tarilf  quesliou;  in  1834  he  argued 
the  Soutli  Carolina  test-oath  cpicstion.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  take  up  the  temperance  cause,  was  a 
distinguished  memlier  of  the  American  peace  society, 
and  lectured  and  wrote  in  their  behalf,  besides  con- 
tributing large  svnns  to  help  on  their  work.  He 
thought  that  even  defensive  warfare  was  wrong, 
and  said  that  if  he  were  in  control  of  C^harleston 
when  attacked  by  the  enemy,  he  would  lead  the 
Sunday-school  children  to  welcome  the  invaders.  He 
opposed  the  classics  and  mathematics  in  education, 
advocating  more  extensive  religious  training.  He 
was  one  of  the  early  advocates  of  reform  in  sjielling, 
making  tlie  changes  advocated  by  Noah  AVebster 
and  many  others  introduced  by  tlie  spelling-reform 
associaliiiii.  In  1834  before  the  Western  litei'ary  in- 
stitute at  Cincinnati,  he  delivered  an  address  on 
"American  Education."  His  inibli.shed  work  is 
"Addresses  on  Science,  Education,  and  Literature" 
(New  Haven,  1831).  Asaman  ]\Ir.  Grimke  was  juuch 
beloved,  even  bv  those  whose  ideas  were  totally  oppos- 
ed to  liis.  He  died  near  Columbus,  0.,Oct.  11,  1834. 
GREEN,  Beriah,  reformer,  was  born  in  the 
state  of  New  York  in  1794.  lie  was  graduated 
from  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt.,  in  1819, 
and  studied  for  the  ministry,  intending  to  beciane  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  but  he 
formed  a  creed  of  his  own  which 
did  not  admit  of  Ids  becoming  a 
nieml)er  of  any  denomination.  In 
1820  he  reniov<'d  to  Keniiebunk, 
Me.,  .'Uiil  in  the  following  year  to 
Ohio,  where  lie  became  jirofcssor 
of  sacred  literature  in  the  Western 
Keserve  College,  lie  did  not  long 
remain  there,  however,  on  account 
of  his  iicrsislcnt  op[)osition  to  slav- 
ery, and sub,sc(|uently  became  pres- 
ident of  the  Oneida  Institute  in 
Ohio,  wliere  lie  remained  for  many 
years  as  teacher  and  preacher,  exert- 
ing great  influence, and  where  he  be- 
c.'mie  widely  known  and  beloved. 
I  le  was  elorpient  both  as  siieaker  and 
writer.  He  was  a  devoted  friend  to 
Gerrit  Smith,  Garrison,  and  other 
abolitinnisis,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Anti- 
Slavery  Convention  that  met  in  Philadel])hia  and 
formed  tlie  American  Anti-Slavery  Society.  He 
was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  find  someone 
to  preside  at  the  cnnvenlion,  and  with  this  object  in 
■view  waited  on  Robert  Vaux,  a  Quaker,  and  anoth- 
er, who  received  them  frigidly,  declined  the  honor, 
and  politely  bowed  them  out  of  the  housi^.  This 
cau.sed  Jlr.  Green  to  remark  sarcastically:  "If  there 
is  not  timber  amongst  o\irselves  big  enough  to  make 
a  president  of,  let  us  gel  along  wilhout  one,  or  go 
home  and  stay  there  until  we  have  grown  up  to  be 
men."  The  convention  as.semhied  the  next  day, 
■nas  n|ieiie(l  witli  pniyer,  and  ]\tr.  Green  was  chosen 
president.     Later  he  was  burnt   m  ettlgy  at    L'tica, 
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and  was  one  of  those  to  oppose  the  enrolment  of 
women  iu  the  anti-slavery  society.  Mr.  Green  was 
also  interestetl  in  the  temperance  and  educational 
((uestions,  and  founded  the  manual-labor  school  at 
Whitestown,  N.  Y.,  in  1845.  His  published  works 
are  a  "History  of  the  Quakers,"  and  "  Sennons 
and  Discourses,  with  a  Few  Essays  and  Addres.ses." 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  says  of  his  literary  style: 
"  Reriah  Green  is  manly,  eloquent,  vigorous,  devo- 
tional." t)n  Jlay  4,  1874,  after  delivering  an  address 
before  the  lioard  of  excise  in  the  town-hall  at  AVhites- 
town,  in  which  he  earnestly  argued  in  favor  of  pro- 
hibition, he  was  waiting  with  other  citizens  to  place 
his  vote  in  tlu'  ballot-box,  when  he  fell  dead. 

JOCELYN,  Simeon  Smith,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  New  Haven,  t^onn.,  Nov.  21,  i7"99.  He  la- 
bored faithfully  among  the  colored  people  of  New 
Llaven.  In  1831  the  first  annual  convention  of  the 
colored  people  of  the  United  States  was  held  in 
Philadelphia,  and  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Mr. 
.Joeelyu  and  Arthur  Tai)i)an,  J[r.  Garrison  consented 
to  attend  it,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  contcmjilat- 
ed  appeal  I'or  co-0|ieratioii  in  a  scheme  for  (he  estab- 
lishment of  a  colored  college  in  New  Haven,  an 
enterprise  originated  by  Mr.  .Jocelj'n.  A  colored 
primary  school  had  alieady  been  opened  there.  Mr. 
Cxarrison  wrote  from  New  Haven,  that  "thanks  to 
Mr.  .Jocelyn's  un.selfisli  ministry  for  .six  years,  in  no 
place  in  the  Union  were  the  prejiulices  of  the  com- 
mimity  against  the  Idacks  weaker."  And  yet  when 
the  proposed  coloied  college  was  openly  talked  of  in 
New  Haven,  a  city  meeting  was  held,  and  the  mayor 
and  other  disting\iished  men  made  indignant  siieeeh- 
es,  and  the  meeting  resolved  1)3' a  vote  of  700  to  4 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  fovmd  colleges  for  the 
colored  people.  He  was  a  delegiUe  to  the  N.'ilional 
Anti-slavery  convention  in  Philadelphia.  ( )f  his  lit- 
erary style.  Garrison  wrote  in  the  "Liberator:" 
"Jocelynis  full  of  heavcidy  mindedness,  and  feels 
and  speaks  and  acts  with  'a  zeal  accortlingto  knowl- 
edge; '  "  was  one  of  the  executive  ccjmmittee  Of  the 
American  Anti-slavery  Society,  in  1835,  to  raise  funds 
for  the  current  year,  to  increase  the  number  of  ' 
agents,  societies,  and  periodicals,  and  to  pirovide  for 
the  free  distribution  of  anti-slavery  publications.  Mr. 
Jocelyn  died  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y'.,  Aug.  17,  1879. 

STORRS,  Charles  Backus,  clergyman,  re- 
former and  first  president  of  Western  Reserve 
University  (1831-33),  was  born  at  Long  Meadow, 
Mass.,  May  23,  1794,  the  fourth  son  of  Rev.  Richard 
Salter  and  Sally  (Williston)  Storrs.  He  was 
descended  in  the  fifth  generation  from  Samuel  Storrs 
(the  founder  of  the  Slorrs  family  in  America),  who 
came  to  tins  cotmtry  from  England  in  1663,  and 
settled  at  I5arnstable,  Ma.ss.  His  grandfather,  John 
Storrs,  was  a  chaplain  iu  the  revolution.  He  en- 
tered Monson  Academy,  Miissachu.setts,  in  1808, 
where  he  prepared  for  college,  and  entered  Prince- 
ton College  in  1810,  liut,  left  at  tlie  end  of  his  junior 
yearou  account  of  his  health.  He  went  to  Aiidover 
Tiieologic:d  Seminary  in  1817,  and  was  graduated 
there  in  1820.  He  was  first  licensed  to  preach  at 
Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  and  in  .January,  1821,  was 
ordained  a  missionary  evangelist  by  a  Congrega- 
tion:d  council,  at  Charleston,  S.  C;.  He  was  mis- 
sionary for  a  short  time  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  In  1822,  he  became  first  pastor  of  the  First 
Presliyterian  Chinch,  at  Ravenna,  O.,  where  he 
preached  until  1828.  He  left  that  pastorate  to  become 
in  the  same  year  first  professor  of  Chri.stian  theol- 
ogy in  Western  Reserve  College,  Ohio,  assuming  the 
office  of  lu'csident  of  the  same  institution  in  Augu.st, 
1830,  though  not  fornndly  inaugurated  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1831.  He  wiis  in  al'l  respects  admir,'d)ly  well 
qnaliiled  for  this  position,  except  in  the  nnOt,er  of 
bodily  strength  and  vigor;  he  was  never  robu.st,  and 
had  been  compelled   on  several  occasions  to  relin>- 
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quish  work  and  study  because  of  severe  illness  It 
was  while  president  of  this  college  that  he  wrote  and 
preached  against  slavery,  producing  a  profound  ex- 
citemeut  throughout  northern  Ohio.  The  trustees 
v/ere  alarmed,  thinking  that  if  the  excitement  con- 
tinued the  college  would  be  ruined.  Pres.  Storrs 
aiidtwo  of  the  professors,  who  sympathized  with 
him  m  the  anti-slavery  cause,  resigned,  and  from  this 
blow  the  college  did  D(jt  recover  for  several  years 
The  last  time  he  held  a  pen  was  to  sign  his  name 
to  Araos  Phelps'  declaration  of  anti-slavery  senti- 
ments. The  paper  was  ruled  for  him,  and  he  wrote 
his  tirst  name  ;  but,  finding  that  one  of  the  letters 
was  transposed,  laid  down  the  pen  and  said  :  "lean 
write  no  more— I've  blundered  here.  Brother  will 
you  wnte  my  name,  and  give  the  date  and  place 
where  I  am  ?  Those  principles  are  eternal  truths, 
and  cannot  be  shaken.  I  wish  to  give  them  my  tes- 
timony." One  of  Whittier's  first  anti-slavery  poems 
IS  his  tribute  to  Mr.  Storrs.  While  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Ravenna  he  married,  July  6,  1823,  Vashtl 
Maria  Pierson,  of  Avon,  N.  Y, ;  three  sons  and 
three  daughters  blessed  this  union.  Dr.  Storrs  was 
greatly  loved  by  his  students,  and  wonderfully  elo- 
quent. As  a  theologian,  he  was  of  the  school  ofPres. 
Dwight.  His  ill  health  had  doubtless  tended  to  make 
him  more  a  man  of  reflection  and  to  heighten  those 
qualities  which  excited  the  love  and  reverence  of  all 
who  knew  him.  He  was  a  quiet,  unassuming  man  of 
power,  suited  to  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression 
upon  all  wlio  came  under  his  instruction.  Dr.  Storrs 
was  an  earnest,  uncompromising  advocate  of  tem- 
perance and  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  His  devo- 
tion to  the  auti-slavery  cause  called  forth  from  the 
poet  Whittier  a  memorial  poem,  beginning  : 

"  Thou  hast  fallen  in  thine  armor, 
Thou  martyr  of  the  Lord  I 
With  thy  last  breath  crj'ing  '  On-ward'' 
And  thy  hand  upon  the  sword. 
The  hau^lity  heart  derideth 
And  the  sinful  lip  reviles. 
But  the  blessing  of  the  perishing 
Around  thy  pillow  smiles." 

His  last  work  was  a  speech  of  great  power  and  elo- 
quence, delivered  before  an  anti-slavery  society  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  May,  1833.  The  consuming  ex- 
citement and  exertion  on  this  occasion  pro.strated 
'  him,  and  a  leave  of  absence  from  collegiate  duties 
was  granted,  in  order  that  he  might  by  travel  recruit 
his  health.  Arriving  at  the  home  of  his  brother, 
Rev.  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  in  Braintree,  Ma.ss.,  in 
August,  he  died  there  Sept.  15,  1833,  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
that  place.  (See  article  of  Rev.  Edwards  A. 
Park,  D.D.,  of  Andover  Theological  Seminaiy,  in 
Sprague's  "  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,"  Vol. 
IV.,  page  488.) 

PHELPS,  Amos  Augustus,  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Farmiugton,  Conn.,  in  IHO^.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1826,  and  also  at  the  divinity  .school  in  1830  ;  and 
subsequently  he  had  charge  of  Congregational 
churches  in  Hopkinton  and  Boston,  Mass.  In  1838 
the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  to  hold 
a  meeting  in  the  representatives'  hall  of  the  state 
house,  Bo.ston,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  thought 
important  to  have  a  white  clergyman  officiate  as 
chaplain.  Several  refused,  but  finally  Mr.  Phelps, 
who  had  recently  settled  in  Boston  as  pastor  of  the 
Pine  Street  Church,  consented  to  officiate.  The  cen- 
sures bestowed  upon  him  t)y  other  clergymen  caused 
him  to  look  more  deeply  into  the  anti-.slavery  subject, 
and  he  became  an  ardent  abolitioni.st.  He  gave  to  slav- 
ery the  following  definition  :  "Slavery  is  the  holding 
of  a  human  being  as  property."  This  was  taken  up  by 
all  the  anti-slavery  speakers,  who  had  until  this  time 
been  unable  to  find  a  satisfactory  definition,  and  who 


found  that  this  withstood  every  te.st  applied  to  it. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  "  Lectures  on  Slavery 
and  its  Remedy,"  with  a  declaration  of  anti-slavery 
sentiments,  signed  by  a  number  of  clergymen  (k 
different  denominations.  In  the  foUowingyear  $\0,- 
000  reward  was  offered  in  New  Orleans  for  his 
seizure.  In  1834  he  became  agent  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Anti-Slavery  Society,  pastor  of  the  free  church, 
and  he  had  charge  of  the  Maverick  church,  Boston, 
from  1839  to  184.5.  For  several  years  he  was  ed- 
itor of  the  "Emancipator,"  and' secretary  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society.  He  published  "Let- 
ters to  Dr.  Bacon  and  to  Dr.  Stowe,"  besides  .several 
pamphlets  on  slavery.  Mr.  Phelps  died  at  Koxbury, 
Mass.,  Sept.  12,  1847. 

BROWN,  Moses,  merchant,  was  born  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Sept.  6,  1738,  and  was  one  of  four 
brothers,  the  others  being  Nicholas,  John  and  Jo- 
seph, who  were  partners  in  business,  joint  founders 
and  benefactors  of  the  Rhode 
Island  College,  now  Brown 
University,  of  which  John 
laid  the  corner-stone,  and 
Moses  suggested  moving  the 
university  from  Warren  to 
Providence.  Moses  became 
a  Quaker  in  1774,  at  once 
freed  his  slaves,  and  agitat- 
ed the  subject  of  educating 
all  children  of  Friends,  both 
rich  and  poor,  and  founded 
the  New  England  Friends' 
School  in  1784.  It  was  open  - 
ed  at  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  and 
continued  for  four  years, 
when  it  closed  for  want  of 
funds  and  did  not  reopen 
for  thirty  -  one  years.  In 
1814  Mr.  Brown  gave  forty- 
three  acres  of  land  in  Prov- 
idence   to    the    institution, 

the  school  was  reopened  in  1819,  and  has  continued 
with  small  interruptions,  to  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Brown  was  interested  in  manufacturing  and  business 
enterprises  that  he  thought  might  benefit  his  coun- 
try, and  the  early  cotton  manufacturing  business  is 
largely  indebted  to  him  for  his  generosity  and  en- 
ergy. In  1789  some  persons  in  Providence  had 
a  carding-machine  made,  a  jenny  and  a  spinning- 
frame  to" work  by  hand,  after  the  manner  of  Ark- 
wright's  invention,  but  they  were  not  a  success, 
and  Moses  Brown  purchased  them,  being  desir- 
ous of  perfecting  them  and  increasing  the  cotton 
business  for  the  good  of  tlie  country.  He  placed 
the  business  under  the  management  of  his  son- 
in-law,  William  Alwy,  and  a  relative,  Smith  Brown, 
with  the  firm  name  of  Alwy  &  Brown.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  they  en,gaged  Samuel  Slater,  a 
young  Englishman  from  Arkwright's  mills,  to  work 
their  mills^  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  his  report  as 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  made  Dec.  .'5,  1791,  says: 
"  The  manufactory  of  Providence  has  the  merit  of 
being  the  first  in  introducing  into  the  United  States 
the  celebrated  cotton  mill  (Arkwright's  jiateut) 
which  not  only  furnishes  materials  for  that  manu- 
factory itself,  but  for  the  supply  of  private  families, 
for  household  manufacture."  Soon  after  becoming 
a  Quaker,  Mr.  Brown  founded  the  Rhode  Island 
Abolition  Society,  and  throughout  his  life  he  was  a 
liberal  contributor  to  the  Peace  and  Bible  S<icieties 
of  Rhode  Island.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society,  and  wrote  for  it  a  sketch 
of  his  mill.     He  died  Sept.  6,  1836. 

THOMPSON,  Edwin,  reformer,  was  born  at 
Lynn,  Mass.,  .July,  1809.  He  was  of  Quaker  de- 
scent, and  at  an  early  age  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  anti-slavery  movement.     Wendell  Phillips  sug- 
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gestfil  lluit  lu'  should  lecture  for  tlie  eause,  wliieh 
he  did,  tniveliu^'  thrdugh  ihe  slate,  ^lleakiulJ,■  iu 
cluirclies  ;uid  si-liii,.ldii>u,sL-s,  He  was  a  fluent  speak- 
er, with  a  Lircal  fund  et  aueedntes,  and  obtained 
considerable  rrpnlaliuu  as  an  oralor.  It  was  while 
leetiirini;-  iu  New  Bedford  th;it  he  interested  Freder- 
crick  Douglass  iu  the  auti  slavery  cause.  jMr. 
Thoni]ison  was  also  iutefested  iu  teuil>erauee  reform, 
and  laliored  unu'h  in  its  behalf.  In  1S4II  he  became 
a  ruiversalisf  cler^vmau,  and  i-cniovcd  to  East  Wal- 
pole,  ^dass..  where  he  died  .Alav  2'.^.  ISSS. 

LOVEJOY,  Elijah  Parish,  ala.litiouist  "mar- 
tyr, "was  born  iu  AUiiou,  Keuuebec  t'o.,  I\Ic.,  Xov.  9, 
1803,  tlic  son  of  Rev.  Daniel  Lovejuy,  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman, and  Elizabeth  (Pattee)  Lovejoy,aud grand- 
son of  Francis  Lovejoy,  who  remov- 
ed from  Audierst,  N.  II.,  to  Albion 
in  1700,  when  Kciuiebee  county  was 
little  lietter  than  a  wilderness.  Elijah 
"was  the  oldest  of  nine  childrcji,  and 
at  an  early  age  evinced  a  desire  for 
study,  read  the  Bible  at  four  years 
of  age,  and  courinilted  psalms  and 
hymns  to  memory  with  great  facil- 
ity. Flis  early  life  was  pas.sed  on 
his  father's  farm;  he  attended  the 
district  school  a  few  months  every 
year,  entered  the  sophomore  class 
at  Waterville  College,  and  wasgrad- 
\iated  with  the  highest  hole  irs  iu  1820, 
delivering  a  po(an  on  that  occasion, 
entitled  "Inspiration  of  the  JIu.se," 
which  received  commendalion.  In 
the  following  year  he  removed  to  St. 
Louis,  ]\Io.,  wdiere  he  established  a 
school,  ;ind  where  his  eoutribufions  to  the  press,  hoth 
in  prose  and  verse,  soon  won  for  him  the  re)iulation  of 
a  tlioughtful  and  earnest  writer.  In  1830  he  became 
the  editor  of  a  political  paper  in  wdjich  he  supported 
Henry  t'lay  as  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and 
had  hecoufiiuied  in  this  path  lie  might  have  won  lor 
himself  high  liomirs;  but  at  the  end  of  three  years  a 
chanu'c  in  liis  religicais  views  caused  him  to  turn  his 
attenlion  to  the  mini.stry.  After  a  course  at  the 
theoliiii'ii-al  seminary  at  Princeton,  on  A]u'.  18,  1838, 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  hv  the  Philailelphia  |ires- 
byterv,  and  during  the  summer  tem]iorni'ily  tilled 
pulpits  in  New  York  city  and  New|)ort,  R.  t.  He- 
turning  tn  St.  Liaiis  in  the  autumn,  at  the  request  of 
friends  he  took  diarge  of  a  rcdigioirs  jiapcr  called 
the  "  (Jbserver, "  in  which  he  c(iiideiuiied  slavery, 
and  advocated  a  gradual  emaiiei|ialion.  In  ISS,')  a 
letter  .signed  by  some  of  the  must  respected  and  re- 
spectable iieai  of  St.  Louis,  re(|ues|c{l  him  lo 
luddei'ate  the  tone  of  his  editorials  with  regard  to 
slavery,  and  in  .an  article  in  the  "Observer"  he  re- 
plied to  lliis  letter  by  repeating  his  views,  claiming 
a  right  to  e-vju'ess  them  as  he  saw  tit.  But  owing  to 
repealed  threats  of  mol)  violence,  in  .Inly,  1830,  he 
reiiKived  his  jiaper  to  Alton,  111.,  where  his  press 
was  destroyed  by  mobs  three  times  in  one  year. 
On  Xci\-.  3,  1S3T,  a  imblic  meeting  was  held,  and 
LoNi'jciy  denied  lli.at  he  had  coiniinlled  any  offense, 
and  (l.aimed  liie  lights  of  a  eilizen  acconling  to  the 
cousiitulion.  Hes]i()keof  his  cdulinual  jiersecution, 
of  the  threats  of  tar  and  feathers,  and  burst  into 
tear^  when  he  referred  to  the  danger  of  his  wife  and 
famil\-,  hut  declared  that  lie  shoiilil  continue  as 
nun.  ,\  few  days  later  he  called  u|iori  the 
he  Altiin  "  Telegra|ih,"  and  handed  liim  a 
publicalion  in  the  ne.\t  issue.  This  card 
slated  that  Liivejciy  was  weary  of  eoiUention,  .and  in 
order  to  resli.i'e  li.arnKiny  he  had  decided  to  sever 
his  ciaMicrii(ai  with  the '"  Obser\-er."  But  before 
I'l  up  in  t\-pe  Ihi'  ]iasliir  of  the  Pres- 
h,  Kev.  W.  F.  (ii'aves,  called  and 
.V  fnuitli   oress   was  received  at  mid- 


he  h.ad  b( 
edildi-  df 
card   fia- 


this  <-duld  b. 
byteri.an  chu 
asked   for  i'. 


night  on  Xdv.  0,  183T,  and  cm  the  following  night  a 
mob  attacked  the  building,  Mv.  Lovejoy  and  his 
friends  were  prepared  for  the  attack,  and  defended 
them.seives  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  killing  one 
member  of  the  mob.  Atleuii)ls  were  then  made  to 
tire  the  building,  and  (.'apt.  J  Airing,  one  of  the  de- 
asked  for  volunteers  lo  make  a  sortie 
who  unhcsilatingly 
outside  he  received 
exjiired    alnio.si   im- 


ei's. 


fend 

Lovejoy  was    one  of  the    three 


ottered    his    scrxii-es;  dii   goui!^ 
live  bullets   in    his   body,  and 
uiedialdy.     Two  days  later 
niversarv    of    his    birth,    he 


oil  Ihe    thirty-fifth   an- 
was    buried     in   Alton 


cemelery  between   two  large   oak  trees,  with  a  ]iiue 
board,  on  which  were  his  initials,  to  maik  the  sjait. 
jMany  years   later  the  mayor  of  the  citj' had  the  re- 
mains removed  to  a  lot  near  his 
own,    wdieie    Mr.    Thomas    Dim- 
mock    ]ilaced    a    stone.       In    1835 
Mr.  LovejdV    married  Celia   Ann 
French,   of' St,   Charles,    i\[o.,  by 
whom  he  had  one  son.     The  date 
of  his  death  was  Nov.  7,  1S37. 

LO'VEJOT,   Owen,  congress- 
nian,   was  bdru    at    Albidu,    Mv., 
.Ian.  li.  ISll,  was  graduated  frdui 
Bdwddiii  Cdllege,  and  entered   the 
luinislry  but  resigned  his  ]iasl(irate 
lo  t;ike  a  seat  in   the   Illinois  li'g- 
islafure.      He  was  a  warm  friend 
of  Garrison,  an  earnest  abolilion- 
ist,  and  attended  Ihe  national  (ain- 
venti(ai   at    Buffalo  in   1S47.      He 
was  a   rei>reseutative  in   congress 
from  Illinois  in  1S61.  and  on  ,Ian. 
33d    of    that   year,  in   a   brilliant 
si">eeeli,  made  a  vigorous  onslaught 
against  slavery.     He  was  a  friend 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  defended  him  in  a  letter  to 
Garrison,  only  a  few  weeks  before  he  (Lovejoy)  died. 
He  wrote  a  memoir  of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Elijah 
P.  LovejdV.   ]\lr.  Lovejoy  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
]March   35,'  1S04. 

FOSTEK,  Stephen  Symonds,  abdlitionist,  was 
1i(.ru  in  Canterbury,  N.  II.,  Nov.  17,  18110.  In  early 
life  he  prepared  himself  lo  become  a  car]ienter,  learn- 
ing that  trade,  but  changed  his  mind,  determined  to 
become  a  clergyman,  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
iu  1S3N,  and  sludied  at  the  Union  Theological  Siaii- 
inary.  New  York  city.  When  he  learned,  however, 
that  he  would  not  be  jiermilled  to  |ireacli  abolition 
in  the  iiulpit,  lie  discontinued  his  studies,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  anti-slavery  cause.  While  a  theolog- 
ical student  he  persuaded  some  of  his  classmates  to 
help  him  organize  a  meeting  to  protest  against  the 
preparations  for  war  lliat  were  then  going  on,  and 
wdiieh  were  caused  by  the  dispute  with  England 
alioiit  the  uortheastern  liouiidary.  The  faculty  re- 
fused to  permit  him  to  use  llieclia|iel  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, wiiicli  caused  him  to  f(-el  great  di.ssatisfaction 
with  the  ehurehes.  In  his  s|)eeclies  as  an  abolitionist 
he  attacked  the  churdies  because  I  hey  upheld  slavery 
and  s.aii(ai(aied  \var,  and  as  the  New  England  people 
waaild  not  allcnil  anti-slavery  lectures,  he  wcadd  at- 
tend Ihe  clinrdi  .services  and  insist  upon  being  heard 
on  behalf  of  those  in  shniay.  He  was  often  carried 
out  df  the  buildings  by  fdrce.  and  was  freipieiitly 
]iut  in  prison  for  disturbing  public  worshi|i.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  arlicles  on  slavery  for  various  ]ie- 
riddicals,  .and  in  1843  |)ublished  a  i)am]ililet.  entitled 
"  The  Brotherhood  of  Thieves,  a  True  Piclure  of  the 
AmericaiiChurch  and  ('lergy,"  which  wasin  the  form 
of  a  leltia-  to  Nathaniel  Barney,  In  1845  he  married 
Abby  Kellev(q.  v.),  and  togelher  Ihey  continued  the 
agilation.  For  many  years  Mr.  Foster  lived  on  a 
farm  near  AVorcesler,  l\Iass.  He  is  described  as  a 
guileless  and  inLicniidusniiMi.whd.se  f:iiih  iu  ninral 
principles   was   absdbile.  and    no  one   ever   doubted 
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his  honesty  or  candor.     His  talents  as  a  speaker  may 
be  judged  by  Lowell's  description: 

"A  kind  of  maddened  John  the  Baptist, 
To  whom  the  liarshest  word  comes  aptest, 
Who,  sli-uek  by  stone  or  brick  ill-starred. 
Hurls  back  an  ejiithet  as  hard; 
Wliich,  deadlier  than  stone  or  brick, 
Has  a  propensity  to  stick. 
His  oratory  is  like  the  scream 
Of  the  iron  horse's  frenzied  .steam, 
Wiiieli  warns  the  world  to  leave  a  s]3ace 
For  th(>  l)laek  engine's  swerveless  race." 
Mr.    Foster    died   near '  Worcester,    Mass      Scot    8 
1881.  " 

GIDDINGS,   Joshua  Reed,   abolitionist,   was 
born   in   Athens,    Brail  ford    Co.,    Pa.,  Oct.  0,    171)5. 
His   ancestors  emigrated  from  England  in  itiSO  to 
this  country  and  settled  iu  Connecticut.     His  great- 
grandfather left  that  in-ovince  in  1735  for  New  York, 
and  at  tii-st  lived  in  Caiiaiidaigua.   In  1806  his  father 
emigrated  to  Ashtabula  county,  O.,  taking  Ins  son 
with  him,  and  there  the  family" remained  ever  after. 
The  boy  had  not  the  advantag"e  either  of  a  collegiate 
or   an   acailenu'cal   education,  as   he  only  attended 
school   in   the   ordinary  disliict  school-hou.se  of  the 
locality  and  period.     His  father  had  a  grant  of  land, 
which,  by  soiae  means,  he  lost,  becoming  quite  poor 
in  cou.sequence,  and  father  and  son  worked  indus- 
triously ou  the  farm.     The  elder  Giddings  had  l)een 
a  soldier  in  the  revolution,  and  the  boy  derived  from 
his  stories  of  his  e.xperienee  impressions  which  affected 
his  entire  life.     In  1813  young  Joshua  enlisted  in  the 
militia,  and  .saw  service  during  the  war  with  Great 
Britain.     He  was  sent  on  an  expedition  to  the  penin- 
sula north  of  Sandusky  bay,  and  on  Sept.  39,  1813, 
he  had  a  ski  misb  with  the  Indians.     After  his  re- 
turn from  the  war  he  was  invited  to  teach  the  dis- 
trict school  near  Ashtabula,  and,  having  accepted  the 
proposition,  succeeded  in  conducting  the  school  to 
the  sati-sfaction  of  those  who  were  interested  in  it. 
In  the  meantime  all  his  leisure  was  devoted  to  ac- 
quiring whatever  knowledge  was  possible,  and  he 
began  the  study  of  law,  having  determined  to  adopt 
that  profession.     In  1817  he  .successfully  passed  his 
e.xamination  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar."    Soon 
after  he  married  and  settled  down  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession.     In  1886  Mr.  Giddings  was  elected  a 
memljer  of  the  Ohio  state  legislature,  in  wdiich  he 
served  one  term,  when  he  declined  a  re-election.  He 
continued  to  practice  law  until  1830,  when  he  was 
elected  to  congress  from  the  Ashtabula  district  as  a 
whig.     When  he  entered  congress  the  Florida  war 
was  on,  the  principal  object  of  winch  was  to  recover 
fugitive   slaves;    this    brought    Mr.    Giddings  into 
prominence,  in  opposition  to  slavery  and  the  domes- 
tic slave-trade.     His  first  effort  to  diseu,ss  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  in  any  c(jnnection  on  the  floor  of  the 
house  occurred  in  Feliruary,  1838,  and  he  was  met 
by  the  "gag-rule,"  which  he  at  once  began  to  fight, 
with  the  result  of  creating  the  greatest  condition  of 
excitement  in  the  house,  and   arousing   the  .slave- 
holding  members  to  the  most  bitter  and  angry  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject.     The  result,  however,  paved 
the  way  for  the  repeal  of  the  restriction  upini  the 
right  of  speech.     In  1841   the  celebrated  "Creole" 
case  was  before  the  country,  the  Creole  being  a  slave 
ship,  which  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  slaves 
on  board,  and  carried  into  Nassau,  New  Providence, 
where,  under  British  law,  they  were  set  free.     The 
United  States  government,  through  the  secretary  of 
state,  Daniel  Webster,  demanded  from  Great  Biitain 
payment  for  these  slaves.     This  brought  Mr.  Gid- 
dings to  his  feet,  and  on  March  31,  1843,  he  offered 
in  the  house  of  representatives  a  set  of  resolutions 
denying  the  power  of  the  president  to  make  such  de- 
mands in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
claiming  that  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  Union 


did  not  recognize  the  right  of  property  in  man.  The 
introduction  of  these  resolutions  into  congress  created 
the  greatest  imaginable  excitement  among  the  South- 
ern members,  and   as  they,  with  their  Northern  ad- 
hei-cnts,  were  iu  a  majorily,  the  result  was  that  Mr. 
Giddings  was   publicly   censured   by  order  of  con- 
gress, whereupon  he  resigned  his  seat  and  returned 
to  Ohio.     On  nuildng  an  appeal  to  his  constituents, 
he  was  at  once  re-elected  and  instructed  to  return  to 
the  liou.se  and  to  reas.sert  the  views  embodied  in  his 
resolutions.     It  was  held   by  them  that  these  views 
wei-e  correct,  both  morally  and  legally,  and  that  the 
Fedei-al  government  had   no  right  t(.i  take  unilei'  its 
protection  the  local  institution  of  slaveiy.     In  1843 
Jlr.    Giddings,   in    combination   with   Jolm  Quincy 
Adams  and  seventeen  other  members  of  c(jngress,  is- 
sued an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
declaring  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  "would  be 
identical  with  dissolution."     He  pcrsistenti}'  stood 
tirm   in   his   antagonism  to   slavery,   and  in  regard 
to  its  every  i.ssue.     In   1847  he  would  not  vote  for 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of  JMassachusetts,  who  was  the 
whig  candidate   for  speaker  of  the  house,  because, 
as  he  alleged,  Mr.  Wintlu-oji's  po.siti(ai  on  the  slav- 
ery questi(Ki    was   not   satisfactory.     Ou    the   .same 
principle,  in  1848,   he   refused  to 
.support  Gen.  Taylor  iu  his  candi- 
dacy for  president,  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of   fact,  united  with  the  free- 
soil  party.     One  of  the  most  elo- 
cpicnt  speeches  ever  delivered  by 
Mr.  Giddings  in  congress  was  in 
connection  with   the  attempt   of 
seventy  or  eighty  slaves  to  escape 
fiom  the  Distiiet  of  Colundiia  in 
the  schooner  Pearl.     The  captain 
and  mate  of   the  schooner  being 
captured  and  put  iu  prison,  Mr. 
Giddings     visited     them     there, 
wdiereupon  his  life  was  threaten- 
ed by  a  mob;   and  even  in  con- 
gi'ess  this  incident   created   such 
passion  and  excitement  that  cer- 
tain slaveholding  members  went 
so  far  as  to  recommend  the  hang- 
ing of  Mr.  Giddings  for  his  action 
on  this  occasion.  In  1849  Mr.  Giddings  refused  to  sup- 
port any  candidate  for  the  siieakershij.!  who  would  not 
undertake  to  so  appoint  the  standing  committees  that 
petitions  on  the  .subject  of  slaveiy  .should  obtain  a  fair 
consideration.  He  opposed  the  compromise  measures 
of  1850,  and  in  that  year  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him  to  ruin   his  character,  a  charge  being 
made  that  he  had  wrongfully  taken  certain  important 
papers  from  the  post-office.     A  special  congressional 
investigation   completely  cleared   Mr.    Giddings  of 
tliis  charge.     The  force  and  enthusiasm  which  Mr. 
Giddings  put  into  his  work  in  congress,  and  particu- 
larly into  his  oratorical  efforts,  could  not  but  seriou.sly 
affect  his  health,  and  ou  two  occasions,  iu  1856  and 
in  1858,  he  was  overcome  bj'  sudden  seizures  of  ill- 
ness and  fell  insensible  on  the  floor  of  the  hou.se 
while  engaged  in  debate.     On  March  4,  1859,  Mr. 
Giddings  retired  from  congi-ess,  after  twenty  years 
of  continuous  .service.     In  1861  he  was  iippoiiited  by 
President  Lincoln    V.  S.  consul-general   to  Canada, 
and  he  continued  to  hold  this  |)ositioii  until  his  death. 
He  was  about  six  feet  one  inch  iu  height,  broad- 
shouldered,  of  very  stalwart  build,  and  was  consid- 
ered tlie  most  muscular  man  on  the  floor  of  the  house; 
-whenever  he  spoke  he  was  listened  to  with  great  at- 
tention by  the  whole  house,  the  memliers  usually 
gathering  around    him.      Besides  a  volume  of  his 
speeches,  published  in  Boston  in  1853,  Mr.  Giddings 
wrote,    "The  Rebellion;  its  Authors  and  Causes, 
(New  York,  1864).     He  died  in  Montreal  May  27 
1864. 
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HOPPER,  Isaac  Tatem,  pbilauthropist,  was 
bnru  ill  Dcpttord  towuship,  near  Woodbury,  Glouces- 
ter eo  ,  X.  J. ,  Dec.  3,  1771,  sou  of  Levi  and  Rachel 
(Tatem)  Hopper,  \Yho  were  Quakers.  His  graud- 
-fatber  forfeited  membership  in  the  society  by  cboos- 
iug  a  wife  from  another  sect,  but  both  his  pareuts 
became  earnest  and  devout  followers  of  the  sect. 
They  were  worthy,  kind-hearted  people,  whose  moral 
precepts  were  sustained  by  their  upright  example. 
Isaac  was  considered  a  precocious  child,  eager  and 
quick  to  learn,  though  his  early  education  was  re- 
stricted to  only  three  mouths  during  the  winters,  the 
remainder  of  his  time  being  needed  on  his  father's 
farm.  He  was  alert,  full  of  wit,  and  mischievous, 
and  dearly  loved  a  practical  joke  ;  and  many  amus- 
ing anecdotes  of  his  boyhood  are  given  by  his  biog- 
rapher, which  are  the  more  humorous  remembering 
the  pious,  proper,  dignified  Quaker  he  afterwards  be- 
came. "  While  he  was  a  small  fellow,  in  petticoats, " 
we  are  told,  "  he  ran  into  a  duck-pond,  and  as  his 
mother  pulled  him  out, said,  "Isaac,  if  thee  ever  goes 
in  there  again,  I  will  make  thee  come  out  faster  than 
thee  went  in."  He  thought  to  himself  :  "  Now,  I  will 
prove  mother  to  be  in  the  wrong  ;  for  I  will  go  in 
just  as  fast  as  I  can,  and  surely  I  can't  come  out  any 
faster."  So  into  the  pond  he  went,  almast  as  soon 
as  the  words  were  out  of  her  mouth.  In  general,  his 
conscience  reproved  him  as  soon  as  he  had  done  any- 
thing wrong,  and  he  would  hasten  to  make  atone- 
ment. At  Ihe  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
his  uncle,  who  was  a  tailor  in  Philadelphia,  where 
forty  years  of  his  life  were  spent.  He  joined  the 
Society  of  Friends  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  On 
Sept,  18,  1795,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Tatum,  bis 
cousin  twice  removed.  He  became  an  active  and 
leading  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  So- 
ciety, devoting  considerable  of  his  attention  in  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  colored  people  ;  so  that  he 
became  known  throughout  Philadelphia  as  the  friend 
and  adviser  of  the  fugitive  slaves.  He  befriended 
them,  looked  out  for  their  interests  l)y  attending 
their  cases  at  court,  winning  implicit  faith  and  trust 
from  the  race,  who  "believed  in  his  infallibility  as 
a  devout  Catholic  believes  in  the  pope."  He  de- 
fended them  so  well  that  the  judges  and  lawyers 
often  remarked  it  was  a  pity  he  did  not  enter  the  legal 
jDrofession,  and  they  offered  him 
every  opportunity  to  studj'  law  ; 
but  Hopper  could  never  over- 
come his  scruple  about  entei'ing 
on  a  career  of  worldly  ambition, 
,iud  he  continued  in  his  own  way 
lo  do  good  to  bis  fellow-men, 
without  limitation  of  country, 
<  reed  or  com])lexion,  and  to  see 
that  they  always  had  justice.  As 
an  instance  of  this  implicit  confi- 
dence each  had  in  the  other,  his 
biographer  relates  the  case  of  a 
wood-sawer,  who  had  been  ar- 
lested  as  a  fugitive  slave.  Hop- 
jier  was  sent  for,  and,  after  an  in- 
terview with  the  prisoner,  he  in- 
lormed  the  magistrate  that  the 
man  was  free,  having  resided  in 
Pennsylvania,  with  the  con.sciit  of 
his  master,  much  longer  than  the 
law  rei(uircd.  The  slave-owner  demanded  that  the 
negro  lie  imprisoned  until  he  could  obtain  legal  ad- 
vice. IIop|ier  .said  :  "  Let  him  finish  the  wood  he  is 
sawing,  and  he  will  himself  goto  jail  until  the  facts 
I  liave  slated  areclearlyproved.  I  will  be  res|)onsilile 
for  bis  a]  ipearance  whenever  he  is  wanted."  The  idea 
of  trusting  a  "nigger"  under  such  circumstances 
seemed  absurd,  and  stremions  objections  were  made  ; 
neverthel&ss  the  mauisiralc  did  as  Hopper  suggested. 
The  negro  tinished  sawing  the  weiod,  and  voluntarily 


went  to  jail — so  great  was  his  faith  in  Friend  Hopper. 
Satisfactory  evidence  of  his  freedom  was  soon  after 
obtained,  and  he  was  discharged.  Hopper  was  in- 
spector of  the  city  prison  and  guardian  of  abused  ap- 
prentices, and  when  the  yellow  fever  was  epidemic 
in  Philadelphia,  he  devoted  all  his  tiare  to  the  sick 
and  djdug.  The  poor  were  continually  calling  upon 
him  to  plead  with  importunate  landlords  and  credi- 
tors, and  when  his  private  accounts  were  examined 
after  his  death,  they  showed  that  he  had  secretly  ex- 
pended hundreds  of  dollars  in  paying  the  debts  of 
poor  people  and  in  redeeming  their  goods  when  at- 
tached. In  consequence,  he  suffered  financially,  and 
his  pecuniary  embarrassment  became  such  tiiat  at 
one  time  his  wife  opened  a  tea-store  in  Philadelphia 
to  help  him  out.  His  wife  died  in  June,  1823,  and 
in  February,  1824,  he  was  married  to  Hannah  Ath- 
more,  who  became  the  mother  of  four  children.  In 
1828,  the  Society  of  Friends  became  divided  in  mat- 
ters of  religious  belief,  and  out  of  the  dissension 
grew  the  Hicksites,  named  from  Elias  Hicks,  their 
leader.  They  advocated  a  greater  doctrinal  latitude, 
and  so  Hopper  sided  with  them.  The  feeling  was 
strong  on  both  sides,  and  he  suffered  acutely  for 
the  estrangement  that  such  controversies  always 
bring.  Friendships  were  broken,  and  many  of  his 
wealthy  customers  ceased  to  patronize  him  ;  and,  in 
consequence,  he  went  to  New  York,  where  he 
opened  a  Hicksite  book-store,  which  was  a  place  of 
great  resort  for  members  of  his  sect.  The  following 
year  he  went  to  Ireland  and  England,  where  at  first  he 
was  not  very  cordially  received,  the  representations  of 
the  Hicksites  made  by  the  Orthodox  Friends  hav- 
ing aroused  prejudice  ;  but  his  candor,  amiability 
and  lienevolence  soon  won  for  him  many  friends. 
In  1841,  the  demand  for  Hicksite  books  being  so 
much  diminished,  be  closed  his  store  in  New  York, 
and  became  treasurer  and  book  agent  for  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  until  1845.  That  same  year  he  was 
dropped  from  the  Society  of  Friends,  on  account  of 
his  firm  and  unequivocal  attitude  toward  the  slavery 
question.  Aliout  this  time  it  was  proposed  to  form 
a  prison  association,  to  aid  criminals  who  were  with- 
out money  or  friends  after  their  discharge  from 
prison.  This  subject  had  occupied  Hopper's  mind 
almost  as  early  as  the  wrongs  of  the  slaves,  and  he 
attended  the  meetings  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  discussions.  Upon  the  organization  of  such  an 
association.  Hopper  was  appointed  its  agent,  his 
well-known  benevolence,  his  undoubted  integrity, 
his  peculiar  tact  in  managing  wayward  characters 
and  his  long  experience  in  such  matters  making  him 
well  fitted  to  fill  such  a  position.  In  this  work  he 
was  assisted  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Abby  H.  Gib- 
bous, who  was  as  vigilant  and  active  in  behalf  of  the 
women  as  her  fatlier  was  in  behalf  of  the  men  ;  and, 
through  her  efforts  an  asylum,  called  the  Isaac  T. 
Hopper  Home,  was  established  and  maintained. 
Hopper  took  a  deep  interest  in  this  institution, 
and  would  often  go  there  Sunday  evenings  to  talk 
with  the  inmates.  In  the  interest  of  the  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, he  made  frequent  trips  to  Albany  to  address 
the  legislature  ;  so  that  be  became  well  known  there, 
and  was  held  in  such  high  respect  that,  wherever  he 
appeared  in  the  legislative  halls,  the  speaker  sent  a 
me.sscngcr  to  invite  him  to  take  a  seat  near  his  own. 
He  died  in  New  York  cil  v.  May  7,  1852. 

PILLSBTJRY,  Parker,  reformer,  was  born  at 
Hamilton,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  Sept.  22,  1809,  eldest 
son  of  Oliver  and  Anna  (Smith)  Pillsbury.  His  par- 
ents were  natives  of  Newbury,Mass.,  bis  father  being 
a  son  of  Parker  and  Sarah  (Dickinson)  Pillsbury;  his 
mother  a  daughter  of  Philemon  Smith.  He  was  of 
the  seventh  generation  in  descent  from  William  Pills- 
bury, who  emigrated  to  Massachirsetts  as  early  as 
1041,  and  settled  at  Dorchest.er,  where  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Deborah  Crosby.     Oliver  Pillsbury,  a  black 
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smith,  removed  from  Newbury  to  Hamilton,  and 
thence  to  Henuiker,  N.  H.,  \Yhere  he  worked  at  his 
trade  and  cultivated  a  farm.  Parker  Pillsbury  left 
home  when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
was  employed  in  driving  an  express  wagon  between 
Lynn  and  Boston;  but,  being  needed  on  the  home 
farm,  he  returned  to  Henniker.  He  had  inherited  a 
religious  nature,  as  well  as  a  zeal  for  total  abstinence 
and  the  aboliti(jn  of  slavery,  and  before  long  was  ad- 
vised to  enter  the  ministry.  After  a  course  of  study 
in  an  academy  at  Gilmaiiton,  N.  H.,  he  entered  the 
theological  seminary  at  Andover,  Mass.,  and  while 
a  student  took  part  in  anti-slavery  meetings,  to  the 
great  displeasure  of  the  facultv.  lu  1839,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach,  and  for  a  j'ear  was  pastor  of  a 
Congregational  church  at  Loudon,  IMerrimack  co., 
2Sr.  H. ;  then  gave  up  the  ministry,  chiefly  because 
Christians  in  general  opposed  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment, and  pulpits  were  closed  to  its  advocates.  For 
a  short  time  in  18-10,  he  was  temporary  editor  of  the 
"Herald  of  Freedom,"  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  next 
became  agent  for  the  New  Hampshire  Anti-Slavery 
Society.  In  1845-46,  he  again  edited  the  "Herald  of 
Freedom."  He  was  also  employed  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  American  Anti-Slavery  societies,  and 
continued  his  lecturing  and  writing  until  slavery  was 
abolished.  "His  speeches,"  wrote  Oliver  .Jchnson, 
one  of  his  associates,  "were  strong  in  argument, 
earnest  and  solemn  in  the  manner  of  delivery,  and 
adorned  with  an  imagery  which  to  many  was  ex- 
ceedingly fascinating."  James  Russell  Lowell  de- 
scribed him  as — 

"  Brown,  broad-shouldered  Pillsbury, 
Who  tears  up  words  like  trees  by  the  roots — 
A  Theseus  in  stout  cow-hide  boots. 

*'  A  terrible  denouncer  he  ! 
Old  Sinai  burns  unquenchably 
Upon  his  lips;  he  well  might  be  a 
Hot  blazing  soul  from  tierce  Judea." 

He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  a  call  for  an  anti-Sab- 
batarian convention  in  1848,  and  be  was  identified 
with  other  movements  for  religious  freedom,  and  for 
the  abolition  of  war  as  well.  In"l866,  he  wasthe  editor 
of  the  "National  Anti-Slavery  Standard,"  in  New 
York  city,  and  there,  in  1868,  he  aided  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton  in  founding  a  woman's  rights  journal, 
the  "Revolution  "  He  was  one  of  its  editors  that  year, 
and  again  in  1870.  Subsequently  he  returned  to  the 
ministry,  preaching  to  the  free  religious  societies  in 
Salem  and  Toledo,  0.;  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and 
other  western  towns.  In  addition  to  numerous  pam- 
phlets, Mr.  Pillsbury  published  "Acts  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Apostles"  (1883),  which  contains  an  auto- 
biography. He  was  married,  Jan.  1,  1840,  to  Sarah 
H. ,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  L.  and  Sally  (Wilkins) 
Sargent,  of  Loudon,  N.  H.  She  was  a  woman  of 
strong  and  independent  character,  and  was  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  her  husband  in  his  labors. 
They  had  one  child,  Helen  Buffam,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Hon.  Parsons  Brainard  Cogswell,  ex-mayor 
of  Concord,  and  founder  and  editor  of  the  "Daily 
Monitor."  Mr.  Pillsbury  died  at  Concord,  N.  H., 
July  7,  1898. 

STANTON,  Henry  Brewster,  orator  and 
journalist,  was  born  at  Griswold,  New  London  co., 
Conn.,  June  37,  1805.  His  earliest  ancestor  to  come 
to  this  country  from  England  was  Thomas  Stanton, 
crown  interpreter-general  of  the  Indian  dialects,  and 
afterward  judge  of  the  New  London  county  court. 
His  father,  Joseph  Stanton,  manufactured  woolens 
and  traded  with  the  West  Indies.  His  mother  was 
Susan  Brewster,  a  lineal  descendant  of  William 
Brewster,  who  came  to  America  on  tlie  Mayflower, 
and  was  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  Pilgrim  colony. 
Henry  went  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1826,  to  take  a 
position  on  Thurlow  Weed's  newspaper,  "The  Mon- 
roe  Telegraph,"   then  advocating    the  election  of 


Henry  Clay  for  president,  and  he  also  made  political 
speeches.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Cincinnati, 
and  entered  the  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  but  soon 
left  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  anti-slaveiy  move- 
ment; and  at  the  anniversary  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  in  New  York  city,  in  1834,  he  en- 
countered the  tirst  of  the  many  mobs  which  he  was 
compelled  to  face  in  his  travels  throughout  the 
country.  From  1837  to  1840  he  took  an  active  part 
in  llie  movement  to  form  the  abolitionists  into  a 
political  party,  which  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  and  others  re- 
sisted, the  result  being  dissen- 
sion. F(jr  a  time  he  was  editor  of 
the  "Massachusetts  Abolition- 
ist." In  1840,  lie  went  to  Lon- 
don to  attend  tlie  world's  anti- 
slavery  convention,  of  which 
he  was  secretary,  and  subse- 
quently traveled  through  Great 
Britain  and  France,  working 
for  tlie  cause.  On  his  return 
to  America,  he  studied  law 
with  ■  Daniel  Cady,  judge  of 
the  New  York  suiu-eme  court ; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  juac- 
ticed  in  Boston,  and  obtained 
a  reputation  for  success  in  pat- 
ent cases.  He  soon  abandoned 
his  profession  to  enter  politi- 
cal life,  and  in  1847  removed 
to  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  was  there  elected  to  the 
state  senate  in  1849,  and  re-elected  in  1851.  He  was 
a  Democrat,  a  member  of  the  Free-soil  party  until 
the  organization  of  the  Republican  party,  in  "which 
he  took  an  active  part.  For  about  fifty  years  he  was 
connected  with  the  daily  press,  chiefly  contributing 
biographies  of  public  luen  and  articles  on  current 
political  topics.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  "Anti- 
Slavery  Standard,"  the  "New  York  American,"  the 
"National  Era,"  "Liberator," and  New  Yoik  "Trib- 
une." In  1868,  he  accepted  an  editorial  position 
on  the  New  York  "Sun,"  which  he  retained  until, 
his  death.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  says:  "I  think 
Stanton  has  all  the  elements  of  old  John  Adams — 
able,  stanch,  patriotic,  full  of  principle,  and  always 
unpopular.  He  lacks  that  sense  of  other  people's 
opinions  which  keeps  a  man  from  running  against 
them."  Mr.  Stanton  is  the  author  of  "  Sketches  of  Re- 
forms and  Reformers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  " 
and  "Random  Recollections."  In  1840,  Mr.  Stanton 
was  married  to  Elizabeth  Cady,  who  afterwards  be- 
came widely  known  as  an  author  and  the  leader  of 
the  woman -suffragists  in  America.  C.  C.  Burleigh, 
in  a  letter  from  Boston  to  Henrjr  E.  Benson,  says: 
"We  have  not  forgotten  here,  and  do  not  mean  to 
forget,  Stanton's  version  of  the  abolition  constitu- 
tion— Article  first:  All  men  are  born  free  and  equal. 
Article  sec(.)nd  :  Stick  and  Hang. "  Garrison  called 
him  "  our  strong  and  indefatigable  Brother  Stanton. " 
He  died  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  14,  1887.  His  son, 
Theodore,  who  was  born  at  Seneca  Falls,  Feb.  10, 
1851,  and  was  graduated  at  Cornell  in  1876,  adopted 
the  profession  of  journalism,  and  now  lesides  in  Paris: 
he  trauslated  Le  Golle's  "  Lite  of  Thiers, "and  wrote 
"  The  Woman  Question  in  Europe"  (1884). 

STEWART,  Alvan,  reformer,  was  born  at 
South  Granville,  Washingtim  co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1, 
1790.  Soon  after  bis  birth  his  parents  removed  to 
Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  but  losing  possession  of  their 
propert}',  through  a  defective  title,  they  removed  to 
Westfoid,  Chittenden  co.,  Vt.,  where  Alvan  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
taught  school  and  studied  anatomy  and  medicine. 
He'entered  Burlington  College,  Vermont,  in  1809, 
supporting  himself  by  teaching  during  the  winters. 
He  went  to  Canada  in"  1811,  where  he  received  a  com- 
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iiiissiiin  uiiik'r  Gdv.  Sir  George  Provost  as  professor 
in  the  liiiyal  School  in  the  seigniory  of  St.  Armand, 
Inif  ivlurneil  to  college  in  1S12.  After  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  he  visileil  Canada  a  second  time,  and 
was  held  as  a  prisoner.  Keturniug  to  the  United 
Slales,  he  stndicd  law  at  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  and 
aflcrward  at  Paris,  Ky.,  but  having  tinafly  settled 
in  the  former  place,  he  pracliced  his  profession,  and 
aequiicd  a  brilliant  rejiutatiou 
asa  .snecessfnl  lawyer.  In  Proc- 
tor's "  ISeneh  and  Bar  of  New 
York, "it  is  said:  "He  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  adversa- 
ries t  hat  everslood  bef  orea  ju  ry . 
You  coulddo  nothingwiilihim, 
nor  make  any  calculation  for 
him.  Il  was  impossible  to  tell 
where  his  blows  would  fall  or 
where  his  point  of  attack  would 
be,  or  w  i  i  at  scheme  of  defense  he 
would  adopt.  .  .  .  His  re- 
partee, though  quick  and  de- 
moli.shiug,  had  in  it  n(.i  personal 
sting,  and  his  adversary  was 
often  '.bliged to  joinintlielaugli 
against  lumself. "  Ileadvoeated 
ju'otection,  internal  improve- 
nu'nts  and  education.  In  1832, 
he  removed  to  Utica,  where  he  continued  to  practice 
liis  pi'ofcssion,  but  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  to  the  lem[>enuK'e  luid  anti  slavery  cau.ses.  He 
freqnenlly  tr.-iveled  a  thousand  miles  a  month,  for 
severid  successive  months,  paying  his  own  expenses, 
and  spcidiiug  oiici'  a  day  at  least.  He  had  been  a 
mcnibei-  (.f  llie  Colouizaiiou  Society,  but  left  it,  with 
olhei's.  His  first  speech  against  slavery  was  de- 
livered in  bSo.5,  under  threats  of  a  mob.  He  then 
issued  a  call  for  a  state  anti-slaveryr  convention,  to 
1)0  held  at  I'tii-a,  Get.  31,  1835.  At  the  appointed 
hour.  III'  called  the  convention  to  order,  made  an 
address,  and  completed  the  business  matters  before 
the  anivid  of  the  threatened  mob,  which,  when  it 
came,  dispersed  the  convention  by  violence.  That 
night  he  |irepared  his  house  for  an  expected  altack, 
wliicli,  however,  did  not  take  place.  William 
Goodellsays:  "He  was  the  first  to  insist  earnestly, 
in  i>ur  consuhations,  in  conuniltee  and  elsewdiere,  on 
the  ueei'ssiiy  of  foi-nung  a  distinct  political  party  to 
pi-oniole  llic  aboliiion  of  slavery."  He  wrote  to  the 
"  Emaneipalca- "  in  1840:  "An  independent  abolition 
politi<'al  |iai1y  is  the  only  hope  for  the  redemption  of 
the  slave."  (-iradually  he  brought  some  of  the 
leaders  to  form  this  party,  and  was  its  candidate  for 
governor,  tlii^  ]iarly  striaigtheniug  year  by  year, 
unlil  if  united  wiih  the  Whi^s,  and  constituted  the 
liepublican  |iarly.  Wendell  Phillips  wrote  of  him: 
"He  was  one  of  Ihe  most  original  and  closest 
thinkers  our  movianiait  ever  had.  AVe  trace  back 
the  Ihought  of  Lincoln,  and  the  famous  saying  of 
Sewiu'd  as  ici  the  'iri'epre.ssible  conflict,'  to  a  speecli- 
of  Slewarl's  years  befoie,  in  which  he  declared  that 
'lhes(i  slales  uuist  ni'cessarily  be  in  eterua!  conflict 
unlil  libeiiy  conquers  slavery,  or  slavery  overturns 
the  lilieny  of  all.'"  A  collection  of  his  speeches  on 
sl,av(ay  has  been  |iublished,  with  a  slight  memoir  by 
his  soii-iu  law,  Luther  R.  Jiarsh.  Among  his  most 
famous  s|ieeehes  was  one  delivered  in  1837,  before 
the  New  'i'oi-k  state  anti-sl.-ivery  convention,  to  prove 
that  congicss  mighl  constitutionally  abolish  slavery; 
one  oil  llie  "Gi-eat  Issues  between  Right  and 
Wnam."  deliveivd  at  Pennsylvania  Hall,  Philadel- 
phi.i,  ill  bs:i,S.  and  one  before  Ihe  supreme  court  of 
Xcw  .lei-sey  on  ;i  habeas  i-orpiis  lo  determine  the 
uneoiisliiiiiioiialily  of  sl;ivery  under  the  new  state 
consn'lulion  of  IS44,  which  oceu|u'ed  eleven  hours  in 
its  i|elivei\-.  Mr.  Sh-wart  ilied  in  Xew  York  ci!y 
May  I,   ls4!l. 


■WRIGHT,  Henry  Clarke,  reformer,  was  born 
in  Sharon,  Litchfield  co.,  C^mn.,  Aug.  29,  1797. 
He  began  life  as  a  hatmaker,  but  subsequently 
studied  for  the  nnnistry  at  Andover,  and  was  licen.sed 
to  preach  in  1823.  lie  seltled  at  West  Millbury, 
Mass.,  in  1833,  joined  the  New  England  Anti  Slavery 
Society  in  1835,  becanu'  prominent  as  a  lecturer  on 
anti-slavery  topics,  and  defended  peace,  socialisnr 
and  spiritualisui.  He  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and 
was  con.sjiicuoiis  among  the  anti-slavery  orators  who 
annually  assembed  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Sociely  in  New  York.  His  publications  are  : 
"  JIan  Killing  by  Inilividuals  and  Nations  Wrong" 
(Boston,  1841);  "A  Kiss  for  a  Blow"  (London, 
1843,  a  new  edilion  of  which  was  published  in  1866); 
"  Defensive  War  Proved  to  be  a  Denial  of  Christian- 
itv "  (1846);  "Human  Life  Illustrated"  (Boston, 
1849);  "."Marriage  and  Parentage  "  (18.54),  and  "The 
Living  Picsent'and  Ihe  Dead  Past"  (1865).  Mr. 
Wrigiit  died  at  Pawluda-I,  R.  I.,  Aug.  16,  1870. 

HdLLEY,  Myron,  reformer,  was  born  at  Salis- 
bury, Litchfield  CO.,  Conn.,  April  29,  1779,  son  of 
Lutlier  and  Sarah  (I)akiu)  Holley  and  brother  of 
Horace  and  (ilrville  Lulher  Holley — the  former,  an 
educator;  Ihe  latter,  an  editor  and  author.  His  father 
was  a  farmer,  a  man  of  strong  |iersoiiality.  Accord- 
ing to  .Janu'S  Parton,  "he  used  to  say  lo  his  suns 
that  the  height  of  human  felicity  was  'to  be  able  to 
converse  with  the  wist;,  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to 
pity  and  ilespise  the  intriguing  villain,  and  to  assist 
the  unfortunate.'"  jNIvnai  Holley  was  graduiileil  at 
Williams  (Jollege  in  1799,  studied  law  at  New  Haven, 
(.'Onn.,  and  ini  his  admission  to  the  bar,  in  18bl,  I'e- 
tui'ned  to  Salisbury  to  practice,  but  in  1803  removed 
to  C'anandaigua,  N.  Y.  He  almost  inunediately  con- 
ceived a  distaste  for  the  law,  and  occupied  himself 
with  a  small  book  store,  of  which  he  became  pro- 
prietor; later,  in  1810-14,  serving  as  county  clerk.. 
In  1816-24,  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature, 
and  during  tliat  period  aided  in  the  construction  of 
the  Erie  canal,  as  a  member  of  the  commission, 
to  superintend  the  work,  as  well  as  treasurer  of  the 
committee.  He  disbur.sed  $2,500,000  of  the  ]niblio 
money,  but,  through  causes  not  aifccting  his  per- 
sonal honesty,  was  unable  to  furnish  the  reipii.site 
vouchers  for  .f30,000  that  had  been  paid  out,  and 
gave  up  his  eslate  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 
He  wasac(pntted  of  the  charge  of 
misappropriation,  and  his  estate 
was  restoi'cd;  but  he  was  never 
compen.sated  for  his  services  oi 
lo.sses.  Hejoinedthe Anti  Masonic 
party  on  its  rise,  and  in  1830  was 
a  re|)rescnlalive  from  New  York 
state  to  the  nation.al  eoLivention  in 
Pldladelphia,  also  writing  its 
"Address  to  the  People  of  the 
United  States."  Some  years ]u'e- 
vious,  Jlr.  Holley  had  removed  to 
Lyons,  N.  Y.,  aiidtheie,  in  1831, 
he  became  editor  of  the  "C'oim- 
tryman,"  a  journal  devoted  to  the 
suppression  of  slavery.  Three 
years  later,  he  went  to'llartfonl. 
Conn.,  to  edit  the  "Free  Elector." 
At  the  end  of  a  year  he  retui-ned  to 
Lyons,  but  very  soon  removed  to 
the  vicanity  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  lie  engaged  in 
raising  fruit  and  vegetables,  wdiich  he  sold  from  door 
to  cloor.  Mr.  Holley  was  one  of  tlu;  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Anti-Siavcay  jiarty,  thereby  losing  a 
nominaliiai  to  congr<'ss  by  the  Whigs.'  He  was 
active  in  oilier  reforms,  an'd  llirough  Ihe  Rochester 
"Freiauan,"  whose  editor  he  became,  he  wielded  a 
wide  iiifiuenee.  He  was  iinuuinent  in  organizing 
the  Liberty  party,  and  took  the  stum])  for  its  caiidi- 
dale,  Birney.     He  \vas  married  at  Clanandaigua,  in 
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1804,  to  Sally,  daughter  of  Capt.  John  House,  origi- 
nally ot  Schenectady,  She  bore  him  six  sons  and  six 
daugliters.  Mr.  Holley  died  at  Rocliester,  N.  Y., 
March  4,  1841. 

BURDEN,  Henry,  inventor,  was  born  at  Dum- 
blane,  Scotland,  Apr.  20,  1791.  The  bent  of  his 
genius,  for  such  his  cajjacity  proved  to  be,  was  early 
manifested  in  the  inclination  which  prompted  him 
to  talie  a  full  course  of  scientific  instruction  at  Edin- 
burgh, including  mathematics,  engineering  and 
drawing.  His  father  was  a  farm- 
ei-,  and  the  son  contrived  and 
made  a  threshing  machine  on  the 
same  principles  as  the  threshing 
machine  of  to-day.  A  grist-mill 
ot  superior  merit  was  next  de- 
vised and  put  into  operation.  The 
young  man  had  no  moulds  for  the 
mauvifacture  of  his  implements, 
but  few  tools,  and  but  rough  ma- 
terials upon  which  to  work.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1819. 
A  letter  of  introduction  which 
he  brought  to  Gen.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  then  patroon  of  Al- 
bany county,  N.  Y.,  from  .John 
C.  Preston,  the  U.  S.  minister  at 
Loudon,  Eng. ,  was  of  such  use 
to  him  that  he  at  once  located 
at  Albany,  and  began  the  manu- 
facture of  agricultural  tools. 
His  first  invention  in  America 
was  an  improved  plow,  the  same  being  awarded  a 
premium  at  three  county  faii-s.  As  early  as  1820  he 
invented,  and  obtained  "a  patent  for,  the  first  culti- 
vator used  in  the  country.  In  1822  he  removed  to 
Troy,  N".  Y.,  and  here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Beginning  his  career  in  that  city  as  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  factory,  he 
closed  it  as  the  owner  of  one  of  tlie  largest  iron 
works  in  the  world,  which  were  built  up  no  less  by 
his  inventive  skill  than  by  his  persistent  energy  and 
executive  ability.  When  "he  took  charge  of  the  little 
mill  at  Troy,  it  had  in  operation  but  a  .single  pair  of 
rolls  for  rolling  out  and  slitting  the  imported  iron 
into  nail  and  spike  rods,  and  a  few  machines  for  cut- 
ting nails.  The  first  problem  to  which  Mr.  Burden 
gave  thought  after  his  settlement  at  Troy  was  the 
construction  of  a  machine  for  making  spikes,  and  he 
secured  a  patent  for  this  in  May,  182.5,  There  was 
a  strong  prejudice,  especially  among  ship-builders, 
against  the  use  of  his  product,  for  they  claimed  that 
the  machine-made  article  must  necessarily  be  inferior 
to  those  made  by  hand.  But  as  the  result  of  modi- 
fications and  improvements  of  his  first  machine  pat- 
ented in  18,34,  his  countersunk  flat-rail  spikes  gained 
an  extensive  market,  prejudice  having  gradually  dis- 
appeared. A  visit  to  England,  1835-30,  convinced 
Mr.  Burden  that  flat  raik  for  railways  would  be  su- 
perseded by  the  T  and  H  rails  then  coming  into 
favor,  and  that  a  different  sort  of  .spike  would  be  re- 
quired. When  he  retiu-ned  to  Troy  he  therefore 
reconstructed  his  machines,  and  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  hook-headed  spikes  now  in  use,  filling  his 
first  contract  for  it  with  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
Co.,  for  which  he  made  ten  tons  of  them.  The  ma- 
chine for  their  making  was  patented  in  1840.  This 
simple  spike  has  since  then  proved  itself  a  most  im- 
portant factor  in  railroad-building  in  the  United 
States.  The  litigation  by  which  Mr.  Burden's  claim 
to  priority  in  its  invention  and  manufacture  was  de- 
cided is  among  the  most  memorable  of  kindred  con- 
tests in  the  United  States,  lasting  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  bringing  such  legal  luminaries  as  William 
H.  Seward,  Nicholas  Hill,  Chancellor  Walworth, 
and  others,  into  its  prosecution.  A  decision  was 
ultimately  secured  from  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  sus- 


taining Mr.  Burden's  patent.  The  fertile  mind  of 
the  inventor  then  turned  its  attention  to  the  subject 
of  steam  navigation,  and  the  principles  which  he 
first  suggested,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  have 
since  then  not  only  been  sueeessfully  applied  in  the 
construction  ot  ocean  steamers,  but  they  have  now 
been  adequately  tested,  so  as  to  prove  that  they  are 
the  only  correct  principles  that  will  enhance  the 
speed,  capacity  and  safety  of  sea-going  vessels.  He 
was  also  among  the  first  to  suggest  the  use  of  plates 
for  iron-clad  sea-going  vessels,  going  so  far  as  to 
make,  at  Troy,  a  number  of  specimen  jilates  and 
sending  them  to  Glasgow,  Scotland,  for  examina- 
tion. He  constructed  for  use  at  the  works  at  Troy, 
in  1838-39,  an  overshot  water-wheel,  sixty  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a  width  of  twenty-two  feet.  This  has 
been  aptly  termed  the  "Niagara  of  water-wheels." 
It  does  the  work  of  1,200  horses,  and  yet  this  pon- 
derous engine  of  power  is  so  adjusted,  and  is  fitted 
with  .such  appliances,  that  its  revolution  is  governed 
to  a  second  of  time  by  a  single  lever,  and  its  force  is 
fixed  at  any  desired  amount.  AVheu  the  water  sup- 
ply to  run  this  monster  was  found  unreliable,  its  in- 
ventor had  large  reservoirs  built  at  a  distance,  and 
an  immense  surplus  of  water  was  thus  obtained. 
Another  machine  of  Mr.  Burden's  devising,  which 
has  oljtained  wide  celebrity  and  employment,  is  the 
"Burden  Rotary  Concentric  Squeezer."  Tliis  was 
declared  by  the  U.  S.  conmiissioner  of  patents  to  be 
the  first  truly  original  and  the  most  important  inven- 
tion in  the  manufacture  of  iron  at  the  time  it  was 
patented  (1840),  and  when  the  question  of  the  re- 
newal of  the  patent  was  con.sidered  (prior  to  1871)  it 
was  .shown  upon  the  testimony  of  experts,  that  dur- 
ing a  short  time  in  which  it  had  been  used  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  it  had  sa%'ed  over  $.'500,()00  to  iron  man- 
ufacturers. But  the  most  important  invention  made 
by  Mr.  Burden  was,  doubtless,  what  has  always 
been  known  as  the  horseshoe  machine,  the  first  one 
being  set  up  in  1834,  and  a  patent  being  issued  for  it 
in  183o.  In  1843  lie  improved  upon  this,  reducing 
its  operations  to  two  movements,  and  in  18.'57  per- 


fected and  patented  the  present  machine,  which 
takes  the  heated  bar,  cuts,  bends  and  forges  it  into 
completed  shape  with  one  movement,  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  per  minute,  or  3,600  shoes  per  hour.  The  rep- 
utation of  this  machine  has  come  to  be  world-wide, 
and  with  it,  during  the  U.  S.  civil  war,  1861-65.  the 
Burden  Works  supplied  all  tlie  horseshoes  used  in 
tlie  Federal  armies.  When  the  war  had  continued 
for  two  years  the  Confederate  authorities  endeavored 
to  procure  its  pattern  by  theft,  with  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  a  horseshoe  factory  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  but  were  frustrated  in  the  endeavor.  The 
governments  of  England,  France,  Austria,  Prussia, 
Russia,  and  other  foreign  powers  liave  also  availed 
tliemselves  of  it.    The  great  woiks  of  Henry  Burden 
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&  Son  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  which  this  man  built  up,  are 
at  this  time  one  of  the  most  exteu,sive  industrial  es- 
tablishments on  the  American  ciiutiiient.  Travelers 
by  rail  to  that  citv  note  with  interest  their  many 
b'uildinL'S  and  their"  lilazing  chimneys  along  the  east- 
ern bank  of  the  Hudson  river  just  below  the  cUy. 
j\Ir.  Burden  became  sole  owner  of  the  works  in  1848. 
Iney  were  suosequently  owned  and  controlled 
by  his  two  sons,  James  A.  and  J.  Townsend  Burden, 
and  an  idea  of  their  number  and  magnitude  is  sug- 
gested by  the  .statement  tliat  if  the  buildings  should 
stand  in  "one  alisnuu-nt  they  would  occupy  a  tract  of 
land  more  than'a  mile  in  length.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
saying  too  much  to  add  that  by  their  development, 
and  by  his  general  influence  upon  the  city  of  his 
adoption,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  did  more  than 
any  ten  men  that  ever  lived  in  Troy  to  make  it  a 
great  manufacturing  centre.  As  a  man,  Mr.  Bur- 
den was  esteemed  for  his  unquestionable  integrity, 
indomitable  perseverance,  as  well  as  for  the  mental 
quality  signally  exhibited  by  his  many  inventions. 
He  was  a  man  of  pronounced  religious  convictions 
and  life,  and  a  fine  church  edifice  of  .stone  was  erect- 
ed by  him  as  a  memorial  to  his  wife.  He  died  at 
Troy"  Jan.  19,  1871. 

DARLEY,  Felix  Octavius  Carr,  artist,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  23,  1822.  His 
father,  John  Darley,  was  an  English  actor  who  came 
to  America  soon  after  the  revolutionary  war.  He 
had  destined  his  son  lor  a  mer- 
cantile career,  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  young  Feli.x  waspilaced 
in  a  business  house  in  Philadel- 
jihia.  His  talent  for  drawing 
manifested  itself  at  an  early  age, 
when  he  was  still  employed  as  a 
clerk.  Some  of  his  caricatures 
attracted  the  attention  of  the 
editor  of  the  "Saturday  Muse- 
um," who  purcl)ased  them,  piay- 
ing  him  a  good  sum.  Thus  en- 
couraged, the  young  man  deter- 
mined to  enter  upon  a  new  voca- 
tion. He  was  tirst  engaged  to 
illustnilea  inunber  of  humorous 
.works  fur  Pliiladelphia  publi.sh- 
iug  iiiuises.  Pie  was  a  keen  ob- 
erver,  and  hisaptne.ssin  sketch- 
ing humorous  situations  and  lelbng  jokes  with- 
out words  made  him  very  ))opular.  In  1848  he 
removed  to  New  York,  and"  two  years  later  the  Amer- 
ican Art  Union  invited  him  to  illustrate  Irviug's 
humorous  writings,  a  proposition  wdiich  he  accepted, 
and  prepared  two  sets  (.)f  designs,  one  depicting  the 
scenes  in  "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  and  the  other  "The 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow, "  which,  although  only 
outline  drawings,  at  once  took  the  popular  fancy 
and  established  his  fame.  In  1856  he  made  outline 
sketches  for  Hawthorne's  novel,  ' '  The  Scarlet  Let- 
ter, "and  in  the  same  year  similarly  illustrated  an- 
other romance  of  New  Plngl.and  life,  entitled  "  Mar- 
garet, "  from  the  pen  of  Syl  vester  Judd.  These  were 
undertaken  on  his  own  resp<.insibility,  not  having 
been  ordered  in  advance,  and  consequently  possess 
more  of  the  characteristics  of  the  author's  genius 
than  most  of  his  other  sketches.  He  furnished 
over  500  designs  for  the  works  of  .James  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  and  another  set  for  Dickens's  novels. 
In  the  meantime  he  was  engaged  by  a  number  of 
illastrated  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  soon  ac- 
quired a  reputation  as  the  first  ai-tist  of  his  time. 
He  was  employed  by  the  government  in  making  de- 
signs for  government  bonds  and  national  bank-notes. 
Besides  his  outhne  drawings  he  produced  a  number 
of  other  works,  some  in  color,  and  some  in  black 
and  white,  generally  employing  the  aquarelle  method 
in  his  work.     He  was  one  of  the  original  members 
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of  the  American  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colors, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Artists'  Fund  Society  of  New 
York.  In  1853  he  became  a  member  of  the  "National 
Academy  of  Design.  One  of  his  most  famous  draw- 
ings is  tlie  wedding  procession  in  Longfellow's 
"Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,"  which  appeared  in 
1859.  His  leputation  soon  spread  across  the  sea,  and 
Prince  Napoleon  ordered  four  pictures  from  him. 
Among  these  were:  "Emigrants  Attacked  by  In- 
dians," and  "  The  Unwilling  Laborer."  In  1804  he 
visited  Europe,  and  added  largely  to  his  stock  of 
skeiches.  >Iany  of  tliese  were  published  in  book  form 
in  1808, under  the  title '  'Sketches  Abroad  with  Pen  and 
Pencil. "  Among  his  exhibition  pictures  were  many  of 
a  patriotic  character,  such  as  his  "First  Blow  for 
Liberty"  and  "Foraging  in  Virginia."  During  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  he  made  many  pictures  descrip- 
tive of  the  stirring  incidents  of  those  times.'  Among 
these  were  Sherman's  "March  to  the  Sea,"  and 
"  Dahlgren's  Cavalry  Charge  at  Fredericksburg." 
The  latter  work  attracted  universal  admiration  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867.  His  "  Street  Scene  in 
Rome  "  in  water  color  was  exhibited  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibiticm  in  Philadelphia.  One  of  his  latest 
works  was  the  production  in  1886  of  a  series  of  il- 
lustrations of  Shakespeare's  plays.  HediedinClay- 
mont,  Del,  March  27,  1888. 

TENNEY,  Asa  W.,  lawyer,  was  born  at  Dal- 
ton,  N.  IL,  May  20,  1833.  His  youth  was  spent  in 
farndng  and  in  attending  the  district  school.  He 
read  all  the  books  that  came  in  his  way,  and  became 
familiar  with  Shakespeare  and  other  leading  authors 
by  reading  their  works  in  the  intervals  of  resting  his 
team,  while  jilowing  and  harrowing  upon  his  father's 
farm.  When  lie  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  began 
teaching  school,  and  teught  every  winter  for  a  dozen 
years.  "The  first  mo  ey  he  earned  was  J^SO,  for  ten 
weeks'  teaching,  in  thj  winter  of  1850,  and  this  he 
spent  for  a  term's  tuition  in  a  Vermont  academy. 
Working  on  his  father's  farm  in  the  summers,  and 
teaching  and  studying  winters,  he  prepared  himself 
for  college,  and  in  1855  entered  Dartmouth.  The 
custom  of  teaching  in  the  winter  then  prevailed  to  so 
great  an  extent  among  the  students  that  the  terms 
were  arranged  for  this  purpose,  the  long  vacation 
being  in  the  winter,  and  young  Tenney  made  his  way 
through  college  by  his  own  exertions.  He  was 
graduated  in  1859,  and  began  the 
stud}'  of  law  in  Lancaster,  N.  H. 
The  following  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed school  commissioner  of 
Coos  county,  and  held  the  office 
for  two  years,  when  he  resigned. 
While  studying  law  in  Lancaster, 
he  was  principal  of  the  academy 
in  that  town,  and  was  highly  suc- 
cessful; but  the  ambitions  of  the 
aspiring  youth  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  limitations  of  the  coun- 
try village,  and  in  1862  he  set  out 
for  New  Y(  )rk  city.  He  was  with- 
out friends  or  introduction  in  the 
metr(>i)olis,  and  had  ov\y  $5  in  his 
pocket  on  his  arrival.  He  went 
from  office  to  office  seeking  em- 
ployment until  his  feet  were  blis- 
tered, but  persevered  until  he  ob- 
tained work  which  paid  him  $2per 
week.  After  several  weeks,  he  received  the  offer  of  a 
better  place  in  the  office  of  Benedict  &  Boardman,  a 
leading  law  firm,  and  was  soon  made  their  court  clerk 
at  $6  a  week,  a  large  salary  in  those  days.  He  com- 
pleted his  law  studies,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Ibodklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  made  his  home.  The 
following  year  he  opened  his  own  office  on  Broad- 
way, in  New  York  city,  and  has  contimuMl  it  there 
ever  since.     His  first  case  came   to  bim   curiously. 
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One  day  a  beggar  entered  hia  office,  and  was  told 
by  the  young  attorney  that  he  had  no  money  for 
him  as  he  was  just  starting  in  his  profession,  but 
Tenney  invited  him  to  take  a  seat,  and  when  the 
man  left  gave  him  his  card.  A  few  days  thereafter 
the  beggar  sent  to  the  young  lawyer  his  first  client 
in  recognition  of  the  courtesy  he  had  received  in 
his  office.  He  tried  this  case  .July  3,  1863,  the  day  the 
draft  riots  broke  out  in  New  York.  He  at  once 
volunteered  his  services  to  the  city  authorities,  and 
that  night  was  detailed  with  a  score  of  others  to 
keep  guard  on  the  roof  of  Mayor  Opdyke 's  house. 
On  the  following  day  he  led  a  force  of  200  men 
against  a  body  of  rioters,  and  captured  the  ring- 
leaders. His  interest  in  national  politics  began 
in  the  Lincoln-McClcllan  campaign  of  1S64,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  most  effective  platform  speakers 
in  the  country.  In  1873  Pres.  Grant  appointed 
him  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  eastern  district 
of  New  York,  and  he  was  reappointed  by  Presi- 
dents Hayes  and  Garfield,  holding  the  otiice  for 
over  t^^■elvo  years.  He  acquired  an  extensive  and 
lucrative  practice  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  and  took  rank  among  the  leading  lawyers 
of  those  cities.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn, 
Dec.  10,  1897. 

SEDGVrECK,  Theodore,  (3rd),  lawyer  and  au- 
thor, was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  27,  1811,  son 
of  Theodore  (2nd)  and  Susan  (Ridley)  Sedgwick. 
His  father  (see  p.  232)  was  also  a  lawyer.  The 
son  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
in  1829.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833,  and 
going  to  Europe  immediately  afterward,  spent 
fifteen  months  in  Paris  as  attache  of  the  United 
States  embassy  under  Edward  Livingston.  He 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New  York 
upon  his  return  and  rose  to  eminence  as  a  New 
York  lawyer,  but  in  1S50  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
active  business  on  account  of  ill  health.  Pres. 
Buchanan  offered  him  the  mission  to  The  Hague 
in  1857,  and  twice  he  declined  the  office  of  as- 
sistant secretary  of  state.  In  January,  185S,  he 
was  appointed  U.  S.  attorney  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  an  office  he  held  until  his 
death.  He  was  president  of  the  New  York  Crystal 
Palace  Association  in  1852.  Mr.  Sedgwick  was 
the  author  of  a  memoir  of  Gov.  William  Living- 
ston, his  great-grandfather  (1833),  and  also  of: 
"What  Is  Monopoly"  (183.5);  "Statement  re: 
New  York  Court  of  Chancery"  (1838)  ;  "Thoughts 
on  the  Annexation  of  Texas,"  a  series  of  papers 
in  opposition  to  that  measure  (1844);  "Treatise 
on  the  Measure  of  Damages"  (1847);  "The 
American  Citizen:  A  Discourse  at  Union  College" 
(1847),  and  "Treatise  on  the  Rules  Which  Govern 
the  Interpretation  and  Application  of  Statutory 
and  Constitutional  Law"  (1857).  This  was  en- 
larged with  notes  by  John  Norton  Pomeroy  in 
1874.  He  also  edited  "The  Political  Writings  of 
William  Leggett "  (1840),  and  contributed  fre- 
quently to  the  New  York  "Evening  Post," 
"Harper's  Weekly,"  "Harper's  Magazine"  and 
other  periodicals.  In  1859  he  withdrew  from  active 
affairs,  and  sought  rest  in  Stoekbridge,  Mass., 
where  he  died,  Dec.  8,  1859. 

DUTTON",  Benjamin  Franklin,  merchant,  was 
born  at  HiUsboro,  N.  H.,  Oct.  4,  1831,  son  of 
Ephraim  and  Phoebe  (Wilson)  Dutton.  He  com- 
pleted his  education  at  Capt.  Patridge's  Military 
Academy  at  Norwich,  Vt.  Subsequently  he  taught 
penmanship  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  opened  a 
commercial  college  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  which  he 
conducted  successfully  until  1852,  when  he  be- 
came associated  with  his  father  in  the  mercantile 
business  at  Hillsboro  Bridge,  N.  H.   In  1859  he  be- 


gan a  smallware  and  millinery  jobbing  bu?iues3 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  the  name  of  the  firm  being  B.  F. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  which  in  turn  became  Dutton  & 
Wyman,  Brown  &  Dutton,  and  B.  F.  Dutton  &  Ce. 
In  1874  Mr.  Dutton  formed  a  partnership  with 
S.  S.  Houghton,  under  the  firm  name  of  Houghton 
&  Dutton,  which  continued  in  the  department 
store  business  until  1906,  when  it  was  incorporated 
as  Houghton  &  Dutton  Co.,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent until  his  death.  The  business  attained  a  high 
rank  among  the  early  department  stores  of  the 
country.  He  was  a  Mason  and  Knight  Templar, 
a  Democrat  in  pjolitics  and  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gregational church.  He  was  twice  married:  (1) 
Mar.  18,  1857,  to  Harriet  L,,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Elijah  and  Sophia  (Kingsbury)  Hatch,  She  died 
in  1858,  and  he  was  married  (2)  Mar.  IS,  1860,  to 
Harriet  M.,  daughter  of  George  W.  Conant,  who 
survived  her  husband  by  only  a  few  months.  He 
had  one  son,  George  C,  and  three  daughters,  and 
died  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  June  16,  1915. 

WHITE,  John  Stuart,  educator,  was  born  in 
Wrentham,  Mass.,  Feb.  3,  1847,  sou  of  John  S. 
and  Anna  (Richardson)  Wliite,  and  a  descendant 
of  John  White  who  settled  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  in 
1667.  His  father  was  a  Baptist  minister.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  and  high  schools  in 
Boston,  winning  the  first  medal  upon  graduation. 
In  July,  1864,  he  enlisted  for  the  "hundred  days' 
service"  in  the  42d  Massachusetts  volunteers.  En- 
tering Harvard  college  he  won  a  ' '  Thayer  Scholar- 
ship" of  $300  each  year,  with  wdiich  and  by  pri- 
vate teaching,  he  met  all  his  expenses  and  was 
graduated  with  honors  in  1870.  He  was  selected 
to  deliver  the  Latin  oration  of  welcome  to  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  upon  the  latter 's  inauguration  as  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  in  1869.  He  was  immediately 
elected  to  a  sub-mastership  iu  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  and  three  months  afterward  was  promoted 
to  a  full  mastership.  Resigning  in  1873,  he  went 
to  Europe  for  a  year  of  study  aud  travel  and  in 
1874  he  opiened  a  preparatory  school  for  boys  in 
Cleveland,  O.,  called  ' '  The  Brooks  School, ' '  where 
he  introduced  military  drill  and  calisthenics  and 
remained  five  years.  From  Cleveland  he  went  to 
New  York  in  18S0  to  found  the  Berkeley  School, 
which  grew  to  be  one  of  the  first  preparatory 
schools  of  the  country.  It  had  an  armory  covering 
8,000  square  feet,  a  gymnasium  and  ten  acres  of 
play-ground  at  Morris  Heights,  known  as  the 
' '  Berkeley  Oval, ' '  together  with  a  boathouse  on 
the  Harlem  river.  He  was  its  pjrincipial  for  twen- 
ty-two years,  during  which  its  attendance  grew  to. 
300  boys.  Resigning  in  1902  he  established  a 
preparatory  school  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  called  the 
"Phillips  Brooks  School"  During  1908-12  he 
wag  engaged  in  literary  and  business  pursuits  in 
Europe  and  njiou  his  return  in  1912  he  founded 
the  "Thomas  Arnold  School"  in  Chicago,  111.,  of 
which  he  was  head  master  until  1917.  Dr.  White 
is  the  author  of  "Plutarch's  Lives  for  Boys," 
(1884);  "The  Eovs'  and  Girls'  Herodotus," 
(1885);  "The  Boys''  and  Girls'  Pliny,"  (1886); 
and  "The  A'iking  Ship,"  (1891).  During  his 
sojourn  in  Europe  he  was  a  special  correspondent 
of  the  "Boston  Daily  Advertiser,"  "St.  Paul 
Dispatch,"  and  other  newspapers,  aud  at  one 
time  was  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff:  of  the 
"Cosmopolitan  Magazine."  The  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Trinity  College, 
Connecticut,  in  1879.  He  married  Feb.  28,  1871, 
Georgia  R.,  .daughter  of  Josiah  M.  Read  of 
Boston,  and  has  two  sous:  Rev.  Eliot  White,  an 
Episcopal  clergyman,  and  Gilbert  N.  White,  a 
member  of  the  aviation  corps,  U.  S.  A. 
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HOLMES,  Oliver  Wendell,  author,  was  bora 
at  Cambridge,  ]Ma,ss.,  Aui;.  29,  b^09,  the  sou  of  Sarah 
"\VL-iidc'll  aud  Abiel  Holmes,  who  was  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College  iu  1783,  aud  for  forty  years  pastor  of 
the  first  chureh  in  Cambridge.  Through  his  mother 
Dr.  Holmes  is  of  distinguished  Dutch^and  English 
descent  and  through  his  father  is  descended  from 
English  ancestors  quite  as  worthy.  Through  his 
uiotlier  he  is  related  to  the  Wendells,  Quincys,  and 
Jacksons.  the  Quincys  having  been  among  the  first 
settlers  of  Boston,  aud  gave  a  president  to  Harvard; 
to  the  Olivers,  one  of  whom  was  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  Boston;  to  Gov.  Bradstreet,  aud  is  dis- 
tantly related  to  Wendell  Phillips,  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  and  "William  Ellery  Channing.  The  first 
Holmes  of  this  branch  of  the  family  was  Thomas 
Holmes,  of  London,  a  lawyer.  John  Holmes  settled 
at  Wooilstock,  Conn.,  in  1686.  and  was  one  of  the 
first  proprietors  of  this  new  town,  settled  by  a  col- 
ony from  Roxbury,  JIass.  David,  Oliver's  paternal 
grandfather,  served  in  the  French  aud  Indian  wars 
as  captain,  and  at  the  first  news  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington  he  joined  the  army  as  .surgeon,  serving 
nearly  four  years,  when,  broken  in  health,  he  re- 
turned home,  and  soon  after  died.  In  1807  Rev. 
Abiel  Holmes  moved  into  the  historic  gambrel- 
roofed  house  in  Cambridge,  where  the  poet  was 
born  two  years  later.  This  old 
house  was  selected  by  General-in- 
(Jhief  Artemas  Ward,  as  his  head- 
quarters; here  the  occupation  of 
Bunker  Hill  was  planned,  and 
Gen.  Wasliiugton  was  entertain- 
''li\  "  iJS?W'  '■''■  *^'''-'-  ^'^'•ii'i'<^ii  rested  here  on 
f^Hpn  ,'^/^  his  way  to  Bunker  Hill,  and  here 
Benedict  Arnold  received  his  first 
comiiiis.sion.  Oliver  went  to  a 
sciiool  at  Cambridgeport,  for 
aliout  five  years,  where  he  had 
for  schoolmates  Alfred  Lee,  after- 
K:iTil  IrSishop  of  Delaware,  Marga- 
ret Fuller,  and  R.  H.  Dana,  and 
tlien  to  Phillips  Academy  at  An- 
dover,  to  prepare  for  college,  and 
where  for  a  few  days  he  was  very 
homesick.  It  is  said  that  his  par- 
ents sent  him  to  Andover  with  the 
hope  that  he  might  become  a  clergyman.  It  was  here 
he  made  his  first  attenijit  at  versification,  a  translation 
from  the  first  book  of  the  '  '..Eneid, "  in  lieroic  couplets. 
He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1839,  in  the  class 
witli  William  IT.  Channing,  Prof.  Benjamin  Pierce, 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  and  Ben- 
j.amin  R.  Curtis.  He  contributed  twenty-five  poems 
to  one  of  the  college  periodicals,  "The  Collegian" — 
Some  of  which  have  not  been  surpassed  b_v  his  later 
liroductions— delivered  the  poem  at  comniencement, 
and  was  one  of  the  si.xteen  members  elected  to  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  society.  In  the  following  year,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  break  up  the  old' frigate  Con- 
stitution, Holmes  wrote  his  poem  "Old  Iron.sides," 
one  of  the  finest  patriotic  lyrics  in  the  language,  be- 
ginning, 

"  Ay,  tear  her  tattered  en.sign  down  !" 
which  was  published  in  the  Boston  "Advertiser," 
saved  the  ship,  was  extensively  copied  in  other  pa- 
pers, and  gave  the  author  a  wide  reputation.  For 
a  ye.'ir  after  leaving  college  lie  studied  at  the 
Cambridge  Law  School  under  Judge  Story  and  Mr. 
Ashmun,  during  which  time  he  produced  many  of 
his  most  famous  Inunorous  pieces,  including  "Even- 
ing by  a  Tailor,"  .Mnd  "The  Height  of  the  Ridicu- 
Inus,"  With  Epes  Saruent  and  Park  Benjamin,  in 
183;-!.  he  contribulcil  five  or  .six  poems  to  a  uift-book, 
entitled  "The  Harlnn^i-r."  a  collection  made  at  the 
su--c^ti,.n  of  Dr.  S:niiiu-1  G.  Howe,  which  was  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  (he  asylum  for  the  blind.     He  sub- 
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sequently  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  James  Jack- 
son, and  iu  the  spring  of  1833  went  abroad,  where  he 
studied  medicine,  chiefly  in  Paris,  returned  to  Amer- 
ica in  the  autumn  of  1835,  and  received  his  degree 
of  M.D.  in  1836.  In  August  of  that  year  he  deliv- 
ered before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  his  long 
poem  in  rhymed  heroics,  entitled  "Poetry,  a  Metri- 
cal Essay,"  designed  to  express  some  general  truths 
on  the  sources  and  the  machinery  of  poetry.  At 
this  time  he  was  described  as  "extremely  youthful 
in  his  appearance,  bubbling  over  with  the  mingled 
humor  and  pathos  that  have  ahvays  marked  his  po- 
etry, and  sparkling  with  coruscations  of  his  peculiar 
genius,  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem  of  1836,  delivered 
with  a  clear,  ringing  enunciation,  which  imparted 
to  the  hearers  his  own  enjoyment  of  his  thoughts 
aud  expressions,  delighted  a  otdtivated  audience  to 
a  very  uncomunm  degree."  In  the  .same  year  he 
published  his  first  volume  of  poems,  containing 
among  others  "The  Last  Leaf,"  a  favorite  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's,  who  said,  "for  pure  pathos,  in  my 
judgment,  there  is  nothing  finer  than  those  six  lines 
in  the  Engli.sh  language. "  He  referred  to  the  follow- 
ing verse: 

"  The  mossy  marbles  I'est 
On  the  li])s  that  he  has  pressed 

Iu  their  bloom. 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 
On  the  tomb." 
In  1839  he  was  apjioiuted  professor  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  in  1840  he 
married  Amelia  Lee,  daughter  of  Judge  Charles 
Jackson,  of  the  su]U'eme  court  of  Massachusetts,  re- 
signed his  professorship  at  Dartmouth,  and  settled 
in  Boston  to  practice  his  profession.  During  tha 
stmimer  of  1849,  and  for  several  consecutive  sum- 
mers, he  occupied  a  house  at  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  where 
he  had  as  neighbors  Herman  Melville,  G.  P.  R. 
James,  Miss  Sedgwick,  Fanny  Kemble  aud  Haw- 
thorne. In  1847  Dr.  Holmes  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  John  C.  Warren  as  professor  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and 
at  about  the  same  time  he  became  a  lyceum  lecturer, 
aud  was  much  in  demand  for  several  years.  He 
received  three  of  the  Boylston  prizes  for  medical 
dissertations,  and  his  essays  were  published  together 
in  1838.  He  has,  besides  this,  published  several  sci- 
entific works  and  several  volumes  of  poems.  In 
1853  he  delivered  in  several  cities  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  "English  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury." On  the  establishment  of  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly, "iu  1857,  Dr.  Holmes  became  one  of  its 
cimtributors.  His  first  contributions  were  iu  the 
form  of  a  series  of  conversational  papers,  entitled 
"The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table,"  which  con- 
tained some  of  his  best  poems.  An  eminent  critic 
says:  "  Possibly  his  near  friends  had  no  just  idea  of 
his  versatile  talent  until  he  put  forth  the  most  taking 
serial  in  pro.se  that  ever  established  the  prestige  of  a 
new  magazine.  At  forty -eight  he  began  a  new 
career,  as  if  it  were  granted  him  to  live  life  over, 
with  the  wisdom  of  middle-age  in  his  favor  at  the 
start.  Coming,  in  a  sen.se,  like  an  author's  first  book, 
'  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Talile '  naturally 
was  twice  as  clever  as  any  'first  book'  of  the  pe- 
riod "  This  was  followed  by  a  similar  series,  "  Tlie 
Professor  at  the  Brejikfast-Table, "  written  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  Sterne,  yet  without  much  artifice. 
The  Story  of  Iris  has  been  called  "an  interwoven 
tliri'ad  of  gold."  After  a  long  interval  appeared 
"  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast-Table,"  of  a  more  seri- 
ous ca.st  than  its  (iredecessors.  In  his  preface  he 
says  liiat  these  papers  were  the  fulfillment  of  a  plan 
that  was  conceived  twenty-five  years  before,  when 
he  jiublished  in  the  "  New  England  "Magazine"  two 
articles   under  the  title  of  "The  Autocrat  of  the 
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Breakfast-Tal)le."   His  novels,  "  Elsie  Venner  "  and 
"  The  Guardian  Angel,"  were  written  to  illustrate 
a  psychological  theory  of  heredity,  and  are  more  re- 
markable as  character-studies  than  as  novels.     On 
the  occasion  of  his  seventieth  birthday,  in  1879,  the 
pviblishers  of  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly"  gave  a  break- 
fast in  his  honor.     Many  literary  celebrities  were 
present,   and    Dr.   Holmes  read  "his  poem  entitled 
"  The  Iron  Gate,"  which  he  wrote  for  the  occasion, 
and  which  has  been  called  "the  finest  creation  of 
his  genius, "with  the  exception  of  "The  Chambered 
Nautilus."     In  1882  Dr.  Holmes  resigned  his  po.si- 
tion  as  Parkinan  professor  of  anatomy  at  Harvard, 
for  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  literary  work, 
and  was  immediately  appointed  professor  emeritus. 
In  November  of  that  year  he  delivered  his  last  lec- 
ture before  the  students.     He  is  described  as  being 
a  little  under  the  medium  height,  as  quick  and  nerv- 
ous in  his  movements,  and  conveys,  in  speaking,  the 
impression  of  energy  and  intense  vitality.    He  is  said 
to  "have  a  poet's  sensitiveness  to  noises,  and  a  dread 
of  persons  of  superabundant  vitality  and  aggressive- 
ness."    Dr.   Holmes   said   that  as  a  child   he  was 
afraid  of  the  tall  masts  of  schooners  and  ships,  and 
used  to  cover  up  his  eyes  from  them.  jMr.  Kennedy, 
who  has  written  his  "life,  says:  "Holmes  is  one  of 
the  last  siirvivors  of  an  illustrious  group  of  writers 
who  lived  in  an  epoch  of  great  intellectual  brilliancy 
— the  era  of  Transceudentalism.  He  belongs  to  what 
may,  perhaps,  be  known  to  posterity  as  the  Concord 
school,  the  writers  belonging  to  which  have,  one  and 
all,  based  their  intellectual  creations  upon  the  moral, 
and  whether  they  have  sung,  or  lectured,  or  written 
fiction,  have  never  failed  to  reveal  the  fact  of  their 
Puritan   antecedents  by  deftly  wreathing  the  lu.s- 
trous  flowers  of  their  thought  around  some  hidden 
sermon,  some  practical  moralization,  or  some  useful 
lesson  in  life.     Holmes  was  brought  up  in  a  Calvin- 
istic   family.     .     .     .     The  one  persistent  purpose 
running   all    through    the    prose   writings    of    our 
author"  has    been   to   attack   the  effete   ecclesiasti- 
cism  of  the  Calvinistic  creed.     .     .     .     The  central 
core  of  him  is  bravery,  honesty,  kindliness  ;  and  it 
is  as   a  writer  of  humorous    poetry  that   Holmes 
excels."       E.    C.     Stedman,    in    the    "Century," 
says:     "The    distinction  between    his    [Holmes's] 
poetry  and  that  of  the  new  makers  of  society-verse 
is,  that   his  is   a  .survival,  theirs  the  attempted  re- 
vival, of  something  that  has  gone  before.     .     .     . 
Holmes's   early  pieces,    mostly  college-verse,  were 
better  of  their"kind  than  those  of  a  better  kind  writ- 
ten in  youth  by  some  of  his  contemporaries.     The 
hurable"r  the  typ'e,  the  sooner  the  development.     .     . 
.     There   are    other    eighteenth-century  survivors, 
whose   sponsors   are   f(jrmality   and    dullness ;  but 
Holmes  has  the  modern  vivacity,  and  adjusts  with- 
out effort  even  the  most  hackneyed  measures  to  a 
new   occasion.      Throughout   the   changes   of  fifty 
years  he  has  practiced  the  measures  familiar  to  his 
youth,  thinking  it  fit  and  natural,  and  one  to  which 
he  would  do  well  to  cling.     The  conservative  con- 
sistency of  his  muse  is  as  notable  in  matter  as  in 
manner.     On  the  whole,  so  far  as  we  can  classify 
him,  he  is  at  the  head  of  his  class,  and  in  other  re- 
spects a  class  by  himself.     Though  the  most  direct 
and  obvious  of  the  Cambridge  group,  the  least  given 
to  subtilties,  he  is  our  typical  university  poet;  the 
minstrel  of  the  college  that  bred  him,  and  within 
whose   liberties  he   has    taught,   jested,   sung,   and 
toasted,   from  boyhood    to  what  in   common   folk 
would  be   old   age.     .      .     .     The  poet  of   '  The 
Last  Leaf '  was  among  the  first  to  teach  his  coun- 
trymen that  pathos  is  an  equal  part  of  true  humor; 
that  sorrow  is  lightened  by  jest,  and  jest  redeemed 
from  coarseness  by  emotion,  under  most  conditions 
of  this  our  evanescent  human  life.      .      .      .     The 
thino-  we  first  note  is  his  elastic,  buoyant  nature,  dis- 
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played  from  youth  to  age  with  cheery  frankness,  so 
that  we  instinctively  search  through  his  Dutch  and 
Puritan  ancestries  to  see  where  came  in  the  strain 
that  made  this  Yankee  Frenchman  of  so  likable  a 
type.  Health  begets  relish,  and  Holmes  has  never 
lacked  for  zest — zest  that  gives  one  the  sensations 
best  worth  living  for,  if  happiness  be  the  true  aim 
of  life.  ...  In  his  early  work  the  mirth  so 
often  outweighed  the  sentiment  as  to  lessen  the 
promise  and  the  self-prediction  of  his  being  a  poet 
indeed.  Some  of  one's  heart-blood  must  spill  for 
this,  and,  while  many  of  his  youthful  stanzas  are  se- 
rious and  eloquent,  those  which  approach  the  feeling 
of  true  poetry  are  in  celebration  of  companionship 
anfl  good  cheer,  so  that  he  seems  like  a  down-east 
Omar  or  Haflz,  exemplifying  what  our  gracious  Em- 
erson was  wont  to  preach,  tliat  there  is  honest  wis- 
dom in  song  and  joy.  .  .  .  Eloquence  was  a 
feature  of  his  lyrics.  .  .  .  '  The  Meeting  of  the 
Dryads,'  another  early  poem,  is  marked  by  so  much 
grace  that  it  seems  as  if  the  youth  who  wrote  its 
quatrains  might  in  time  have  added  a  companion- 
piece  to  'The  Talking  Oak.'  The  things  which 
he  turned  off  with  purely  comic  aim  were  neatly  fin- 
ished, and  the  merriment  of  a  new  writer,  who  dared 


not  be  'as  funny'  as  he  could,  did  quite  as  much 
for  him  as  his  poems  of  a  higher  class.  .  .  ,  His 
poetry  was  and  is,  like  his  humor,  the  overflow  of  a 
nervous,  original,  decidedly  intellectual  nature;  of  a 
sparkling  lii^e,  no  less,  in  which  he  gathered  the  full 
worth  of  heyday  experiences.  See  that  glimpse  of 
Paris,  a  student's  penciled  sketch,  with  Clemence 
tripping  down  the  Rue  de  Seine.  It  is  but  a  bit,  yet 
through  its  atmosphere  we  make  out  a  poet  who 
eared'as  much  for  the  sweets  of  the  poetic  life  as  for 
the  work  that  was  its  product.  He  had  through  it 
all  a  Puritan  sense  of  duty,  and  the  worldly  wisdom 
that  goes  with  a  due  perception  of  values,  and  he 
never  lost  sight  of  his  practical  career.  His  profes- 
sion, after  all,  was  what  he  took  most  seriously.  Ac- 
cepting, then,  with  hearty  thanks,  his  care-dispelling 
rhyme  and  reason,  pleased  often  by  the  fancies  which 
he  tenders  in  lieu  of  imagination  and  power,  we  go 
through  the  collection  of  his  verse,  and  see  that  it 
has  amounted  to  a  great  deal  in  the  course  of  a  bust- 
ling fifty  years.  These  numerous  pieces  divide  them- 
selves, as  to  form,  into  two  classes— lyrics  and  poetic 
essays' in  solid  couplet- verse;  as  to  purpose,  into  the 
licrhter  songs  that  maybe  sung,  and  the  nobler  num- 
bers part  lyrical,  part  the  poems,  both  gay  and 
sober  delivered  at  frequent  intervals  during  his 
pleasant  career.  ...  In  the  years  that  followed 
his  n-raduation,  while  practicing  m  Boston  and  after- 
ward a  lecturer  at  Dartmouth,  he  was  summoned, 
nothing  loath,  whenever  a  dinner-song  or  witty  bal- 
lad was  needed  at  home,  and  calls  from  transpontine 
and  barbaric  regions  came  fast  uviou  him  as  his  pop 
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nlaritv  iiruw.  Here  are  sume  forty  iiriiilr.l  poems, 
whWh  (.■lici-ix'illliat  lucky  class  I  if 'I'i'l,  ami  how  many 
olhcis  Weill  licfdie  ami  allcr  them  wc  know  ncil. 
AimiiiL;  colleL;-e-lioels  ilie  paraxon— ami  surely  (his 
the  ideal  civic  hard,  who  at  theiaitsct  hoasted  of  his 
town, 

■■Her  threefold  hill  shall  be 
Tlie  Inane  of  art,  the  nurse  of  liberty," 
and  wlni  has  celelirated  her  every  effort,  in  peace  or 
Avar,toinakeg-oodtheboasl.  .  ."  .  Ihave  referred 
to  the  sianding  of  Dr.  Holmes  as  a  lilc-lom;-  expert 
in  the  art  of  Vritiiii;-  tlio.se  natty  lyrics,  salires,  and 
jeii.r  d'lxjiril.  which  it  has  liecome  I'lie  usa^c  to  des- 
ignate as  si.eiety-vcrsc.  .  .  .  And  yet  .society- 
verse,  meaning  that  which  catches  the  sei-ret  of  that 
day  or  this,  may  be — as  iiocts  old  and  new  have  shown 
us — pieliiresi|iic,  even  dramalic,  ami  rise  to  a  liigh 
tlegrec  of  jinnidr  and  of  .s.-igc  or  tcaidcr  thiuiglit. 
The  conseiailivc  pcems  cf  one  ^\■hosc  I'ancy  plays 
aliout  lilc  as  lie  .sees  i(,  in.ay  be  a  b'ast  cduiplete  and 
epicurean,  liaving  solid  dishes  and  fanlastic,  all  jusl- 
]y  savoivd,  conked  with  discretion,  flanked  wilh 
honest  wine,  and  whose  cales  and  dainlies,  even,  are 
not  (lesigm'<l  lo  cloy.  'I'akiai  as  a  wlinlc,  Holmes's 
poetry  has  regaled  lis  somewhat  after  this  fashion. 
His  pici'cs  li^ht  and  \\ise — '  Ciailcnlincnt,'  tlie 
'Epilogue  lo  ihe  Breakfasi-lalile  Scries,'  'At  the 
Pautoniime,'   '  A  Familiar  Letter,'  etc. — are  ahvay.s 


enjoyable.  One  or  two  arc  exquisite  in  treatment 
of  the  past.  ■r)(a'olhy  ^l.,'  Iliat  .sprightly  capture 
of  a  portiail's  maiden  siail,  has  given,  like  'The 
Last  Leaf,'  lessons  to  ailmiring  jiupils  of  our  time. 
For  sheer  humor.  'The  One-hoss  Shay,'  and  'Par- 
son Turell's  Li'gacy  '  are  naanorable — i'.\l  rav.'igances, 
but  full  of  eliaracter  almost  as  jiurely  Yankee  as 
'Tarn  O'Shanter'  is  purely  Seolc'li  In  various 
wdiimsicalitics.  Holmes  scis  Ihe  key  tor  Harle  and 
others  to  follow.  'The  First  Fan.'i'cadat  a  brie- 
a-brac  festival  in  18T7,  ])roves  him  an  adepl. 
Good  and  bright  as  lliesc  Ihings  are,  some  of  his 
gra\'(a' work  e.\ eels  1  hem.  WMierc  most  in  earnest 
lie  is  most  imaginative;  tin's,  of  course,  is  where  be 
is  rnosl  inhacsled,  and  this  aiiain,  in  moods  the  I'e- 
sults  ol  his  scientific  bent  and  experience.  Here  he 
shows  himself  akin  to  ihos''  who  have  boih  lightness 
and  sirciejili.  Tha.ckeray's  reverenlial  mood,  that 
was  so  hcauliful,  is  r.ialcla'd  by  the  b'cling  which 
Holmes,  liaving  the  faim'liarily  wilh  Nature  that 
breeds  conlenipt  in  gia\'er  naai,  exiiibits  in  his 
thiaiglils  upon  'The  la\'iiig  Tcni|ile.'  .  .  .  . 
There  are  charily  and  liaidia'iiess  in  '  The  Voiceless,' 
'Avis,'  'Iris,'  and  'The  Sihait  3Iclody.'  .  . 
'The  Living  Temple'  and  'The  Ohamiiered  Nau- 
tilus' doiibllcss  show  us  their  wriler's  finest  quali- 
ties, and  arc  not  soon  In  be  fia-gotlen."  The 
things  which,  after  all,  sharply  distinguish  Holmes 
from  olher  ]ineis,  and  consliiule  Ihe"  bulk  of  his 
woi'k,  are  Ihe  lyrics  and  mdrieal  I'ssavs  enmpnscd 
foi'  sjiecial  audiiaices  or  nccasi(.ns.  Slarl  ing  will  lout 
much  creaiivc  anibitinii,  and  as  .a  bard  nf  miilh  and 
seutimenl,  il  is  plain   thai    lie   was  subject   lo  faults 


which  an  easy  standard  entails.  With  respect 
In  his  .style,  lliei'e  is  un  one  more  free  from  struc- 
tural whims  antl  vagaries.  }Ie  has  an  ear  for  the 
"cla.s.sieal  "  forms  of  English  verse,  the  aeailemic 
measures  wdiich  still  bid'fair  to  hold  their  own— 
tliose  confirmed  by  Pope  and  Goldsmilii,  and  here 
in  vogue  long  after' German  dreams,  llalian  languors, 
and  the  French  rataplan  had  their  effect  upon  the 
]ioets  of  our  motherland  aero.ss  the  sea.  His  way  of 
thcaight,  like  his  style,  is  straightforward  and  sen- 
tentious; both  are  "the  reverse  of  what  is  called 
tnuiscendentid.  When  he  has  sustained  work  to  do, 
and  braces  himself  for  a  great  oeeasiou,  nothing  will 
suit  but  the  rhymed  pentameter;  his  lieaviesl  road- 
sler,  sixteen  hands  high,  for  a  long  journey.  A 
]ilia'ntasmagory  of  the  son.u's,  odes,  and  riiymed  ad- 
dresses of'  so  many  years;  collegiate  and  civic 
gha-ies;  tributes  to  princes,  cmba.ssies,  gema'als,  he- 
rocs;  welcomes  to  novelists  and  jtoets;  eulogies  of 
the  dead;  verse  inaugural  and  dedicatory;  stanzas 
read  at  literary  breakfasts.  New  England  dinnei-s, 
municipal  and  bucolic  fi'asts;  odes  natal,  mi.ptial 
and  morluarv;  metrical  ilclectations  offered  to  his 
brothers  of  Ilic  medical  craft — to  which  lie  is  so  loy- 
al, bristling  with  scorn  of  quackery  and  challenge  to 
opposing  .sy si  cms — not  only  e(iual  to  all  occasions, 
but  growing  belter  with  their  increase.  The  half  of 
bis  early  colleclions  is  made  up  frcau  elTorls  of  this 
sort,  anil  they  constitute  ninc-lenths  of  his  vei'se  dur- 
ing the  last'thirty  years.  Now,  what  has  carried 
Holmes  so  bravely  through  all  this,  if  not  a  kind  of 
special  ma.sterhoo'd,  an  individuality,  hunuir,  touch, 
that  we  shall  not  see  again'/  Thus  we  come,  in  fine, 
to  be  sensible  of  the  distinctive  gift  of  tliis  poet. 
The  achievemiait  for  which  he  must  be  noted  is, 
that  in  a  field  the  most  arduous  and  least  attractive 
he  slnaild  bear  himself  with  such  zest  and  fitness  as 
to  be  numbered  among  poets,  and  shotdd  ilo  honor 
to  an  olfice  which  they  chictly  dread  or  mistiaist, 
and  which  is  liltic  ("denial ed  to'excile  their  inspira- 
tion. As  Holmes's  humor  had  relaxed  the  grim- 
ness  of  a  Purilan  eonstilucney,  so  his  ju-ose  satire 
did  tnuch  lo  lihcrali/.e  their  clerical  .system.  This 
was  not  without  some  wralli  and  objurgation  on  the 
jiart  of  the  iiioi'(^  rigid  t-ka-gy  and  laity  alike,  and  at 
times  worked  lo  the  disadv;uita,ge  of  the  satirist 
and  his  jtublisliers.  The  notable  jirose  essay  on 
Edwards  excilcs  a  wish  that  he  oflencr  had  found 
occasion  lo  indulge  his  talent  for  anaiylie  characler- 
izatiiai.  He  has  few  siqieriors  in  discernment  of  a 
man's  individuality,  however  distinct  that  individu- 
ality may  be  from  his  own.  Emersiai,  for  cNample, 
was  a  tiiinker  and  iioet  whose  chailcrcd  disciples 
sc;ircely  would  li;ive  sclecleil  Holmes  as  likely  to 
lu-olfer  a  sj-mpalhelic  or  c\'cii  objective  ti'anseript  of 
liim.  Yet,  when  the  time  caiuc.  Holmes  was  equal 
to  the  elfia-t.  He  presented  with  singular  clearness, 
and  with  an  c|iigr;uumatie  genius  at  wdiite  heat,  if 
not  the  csopaic  view  of  Ihe  Concord  Plotinus,  at 
least  what  could  enalilc  an  audience  lo  .get  at  the 
mold  nf  that  siu'cne  teaeliiu-  and  make  some  fortunate 
surmise  of  Ihe  spirit  lliat  ennobled  it.  Holmes, 
among  our  poets,  is  another  original  writer,  but  his 
prose  is  a  selling  leu- brilliants  of  a  dilfcnait  kind,  liis 
shrewd  sayings  arc  bright  with  native  mela])lior;  he 
is  a  ]iro\aa'b-iuakci-,  some  of  whose  waa'ds  are  not 
wilhout  wini:'s.  As  a  New  Englander  he  long  ago 
was  aw.'irdcd  the  highest  sc(ii(aial  ]iraisc — that  of 
being,  among  all  his  tribe,  the  cutest.  His  clever- 
ness and  ver.satility  bewilder  (aitside  judges.  Is  he 
a  genius'/  liy  all  means.  Antl  in  whal  (icgree'/  His 
|irose,  for  the  most  part,  is  pe(ailiarly  original.  His 
serious  jioelrv  scarceh'  has  been  the  serious  work  of 
his  life;  but  in  his  specially,  via'se  suited  lo  the  frolic 
in-  ])athos  of  oec;isions,  he  has  given  us  much  of  the 
best  deliv(a'cd  in  his  own  time,  and  has  ^'xcadled  all 
others  in  ilelivery.     Both  his  strenglh  and  weakness 
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he  in  his  genial  temper  and  his  brisk,  speculative 
habit  of  mind.  The  brilliancy  of  his  literary 
career  so  far  outshone  his  achievements  as  a  phy- 
sician that  very  little  has  been  preserved  coil- 
cerniDg  his  services  in  medical  science,  but  those 
services  were  considerable,  and  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  any  story  of  his  life.  Besides  the 
three  prize  essays  mentioned  above,  he  wrote  two 
papers  on  "Homeopathy"  in  1842,  which  still 
rank  as  the  most  scholarly  exposition  ever  given 
by  an  opponent  of  that  school  of  medicine,  and 
in  1843  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the  "Contagious- 
ness of  Puerperal  Fever,"  upon  which  rests  his 
chief  claim  to  a  permanent  reputation  in  medicine. 
He  pointed  out  that  puerperal  fever  was  frequent- 
ly due  to  contagion  conveyed  by  the  hands  of  the 
physician,  and  although  his  views  were  opposed 
by  the  leading  obstetricians  of  his  day,  they  are 
now  generally  recognized  as  correct.  He  was  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  subject  of  anatomy,  and 
his  lectures  at  the  medical  scliool  were  very  popu- 
lar with  the  students.  He  was  one  of  tlie  earlv 
mieroscopists  and  a  very  good  one.  That  instru- 
ment was  not  among  the  tools  of  the  instructing 
physicians  v.hen  he  was  studying  medicine  in 
Paris,  but  it  soon  afterwards  came  into  general 
use,  and  Dr.  Holmes  brought  one  with  him  from 
Europe.  "He  was  no  mean  authority  on  this 
subject  in  his  day,"  says  Dr.  D.  W.  Choever.  For 
three  years  he  was  one  of  the  physicians  at  the 
Massachusetts     General     Hospital,     and     held     the 


"Wlieu  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Coan  came  to  the  island 
of  Hawaii  its  shores  and  woods  were  popuhjus, 
and  through  their  labors  thousands  of  men  and 
women  were  instructed  in  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, inducted  into  civilized  habits  of  life,  and 
finally  brought  into  the  cliurch.  As  you  sail 
along  the  green  coast  of  Hawaii  from  its  north- 
ern point  to  Hilo,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
number  of  quaint  little  white  churches  which 
mark  the  distances  almost  with  the  regularity  of 
milestones;  if  later  you  ride  through  this  dis- 
trict or  the  one  south  of  Hilo,  you  will  see  that 
for  every  church  there  is  also  a  schoolhouse; 
you  will  see  native  children  reading  and  writing 
as  well  as  our  own  at  home;  you  may  hear  them 
singing  tunes  familiar  to  our  own  Sunday- 
schools;  you  will  see  the  native  man  and  woman 
sitting  down  to  read  their  newspaper  at  the 
close  of  the  day.  And  you  must  remember  that 
when,  less  than  forty  years  ago,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Coan  came  to  Hilo  the  people  were  naked  sav- 
ages with  but  one  church  and  one  schoolhouse 
in  the  district,  and  almost  without  printed  books 
or  knowledge  of  reading."  He  received  l:i,000 
converts  into  his  church  districts,  Hilo  and  Puna 
— a  hundred  miles  of  coast  line.  He  was  an  in- 
defatigable student  of  volcanic  phenomena; 
every  eruption  from  KUauea  or  Mauua  Loa 
found  him  near  the  lava  torrent;  and  nearly  all 
that  is  known  of  those  volcanoes  during  the  first 
thirty   years    of   his   residence   is   recorded    in    his 
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School  for  thirty-five  years.  As  a  practitioner 
he  was  opposed  to  overdosing,  believing  in  the 
self-limitation  of  disease.  The  misuse  of  drugs  he 
expressed  well  by  saying  that  if  all  the  drugs  in 
the  PharroacopcEia,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
were  thrown  into  the  sea,  it  would  be  all  the  bet- 
ter for  mankind  and  the  worse  for  the  fishes.  In 
association  with  Dr.  Bigelow  he  edited  an  Ameri- 
can e<lition  of  Marshall  Hall's  text-book  on  the 
"Theory  and  Art  of  Medicine";  in  bS60  he  pub- 
lished an  address  on  "Currents  and  Countercur- 
reuts  in  Medical  Science, ' '  wliile  a  volume  of  his 
"Medical  Essays"  was  published  in  1882.  The 
date  of  Dr.  Holmes'  marriage  to  Miss  Jackson 
was  .June  1.5,  1840,  and  their  three  children  were: 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  .Jr.,  (ip  v.),  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  Amelia 
Lee,  who  married  Turner  Sargent,  and  Edward 
Jackson  Holmes,  who  inherited  much  of  his 
father's  wit  and  humor,  but  who  ilied  in  1SS4 
while  practicing  law.  He  died  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Oct.    7,    1894. 

COAN,  Titus,  missionary,  was  born  in  Kill- 
ingworth,  Conn.,  Feb.  1,  1801,  son  of  Gaylord 
and  Tamze  (Nettleton)  Coan;  grandson  of  Mul- 
ford  and  Mary  (Stone)  Coan,  and  great-grand- 
son of  George  Coan,  the  first  of  the  family  in 
America,  who  married  Jane  Leeto.  Ho  received 
his  education  under  pirivate  tutors,  and  after 
teaching  for  nearly  ten  years  entered  the  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary.  Graduated  in  1833, 
he  undertook  for  the  Boston  Board  of  Missions 
an  exploration  of  southern  Patagonia  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  mission.  He  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life,  returned  to  this  country 
in  the  following  year,  and  was  sent  as  mission- 
ary to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  he  served 
for  forty-eight  years.  He  was  regarded  by  the 
Hawaiians  with  an  affection  that  was  well-nigh 
veneration,  and  his  work  among  thera  was  at- 
tended with  important  results.  In  his  account 
of  a  visit  to  Hawaii  in  1873,  Charles  Nordhoff 
gives  the  following  sketch  of  his  life  and  work: 


the  "Missionary  Herald,"  and  other  periodicals. 
His  own  books  are  autobiographical:  "Pata- 
gonia" (1880)  and  "Life  in  Haw.aii"  (1882). 
Dr.  Coan  was  married  Nov.  3,  1S34,  to  Fidelia, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Church,  the  founder  of 
Churchville,  N.  Y.,  and  had  two  sons,  Titus 
Munson  Coan  (q.  v.)  and  Samuel  Latimer  Coan, 
and  two  daughters,  Harriet  Fidelia  and  Sarah 
Eliza  Coan.  He  died  in  Hilo,  Hawaii,  Dec.  1,  1S82, 
(Portrait  opposite  page  343.) 

PLATT,  Orville  Hitchcock,  U.  S.  senator,  was 
born  in  Washington,  Conn.,  July  19,  1827,  son  of 
Daniel  Gould  and  Almira  (Hitchcock)  Piatt.  Tlie 
first  of  his  family  in  America  was  Richard  Piatt, 
a  native  of  England,  who  came  to  America  in 
1638,  and  settled  at  Milford,  New  Haven  co..  Conn. 
From  him  and  his  wife  Mary  the  line  of  descent 
is  traced  through  their  son  Isaac,  who  married 
Elizabeth  Wood;  their  son  Jonas,  who  married 
Sarah  Scudder;  their  son  Obadiah,  who  married 
Mary  Smith;  their  sou  Jonas,  who  married  Eliza- 
beth Sanford;  their  son  John,  who  married  Eliza- 
beth Parmelee,  and  who  with  his  father  served  in 
the  revolutionary  army;  he  was  the  senator's 
grandfather.  He  was  brought  u[i  on  his  father's 
farm,  and  attended  the  famous  Gunnery  school  at 
Washington.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Gideon  W.  HoUister  of  Litchfield,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  He 
practiced  in  Pennsylvania  for  a  short  time  and 
finally  settled  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  which  became  his 
permanent  home.  He  was  clerk  of  the  Connecti- 
cut senate  during  185.5-56,  and  in  1857  was  elected 
secretary  of  state  under  Gov.  HoUey.  In  1861  he 
was  elected  state  senator;  became  a  member  of 
the  house  of  representatives  in  1864,  and  five 
years  afterward  was  made  speaker  of  the  house. 
When  Grant  was  elected  president  in  186S,  Mr. 
Piatt  distinguished  himself  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  state  central  committee.  Prom  that 
period  he  took  an  active  interest  in  state  and  na- 
tional politics,  and  his  work  always  brought  results. 
Meanwhile  his  law  practice  was  increasing,  and  he 
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numbered  among  his  clients  the  largest  manufac- 
turing interests  of  the  state.     In  1S77  he  was  made 
juijge    of    probate,    and    was    appointed    state    at- 
torney for  New  Haven  county,  retaining  that  posi- 
tion  until    1S79   when   he   was   sent   to   the   U.   S. 
senate   to    succeed   William   H.   Barnam.      He   was 
his   own   successor   in   1S85,   and    remained   in   the 
natinnal   senate   continuously   thereafter   until    his 
death.     Sen.  Piatt  was  a  thorough-going  abolition- 
ist.    He  assisted  in  the  shaping  of  the  tariff  laws 
of  ISSIJ,  the  ilcKiuley  Law  of  1S90  and  the  Ding- 
ley  Tariff  Act  of  1897.     He  was  an  advocate  of 
the  annexation  of  Hawaii  and  the  retention  of  the 
Philii'jiine  Islands.     With  rare  foresightedness  he 
opposed    the    Sherman    Anti-Trust    Law    of    1890, 
maintaining    that    the    bill    was    not    only    loosely 
drawn,   but   that   its   strict  enforcement   would   do 
more  harm  to  the  country  than  would  be  done  by 
the  monopoly  which  it  aimed  to  punish  or  prevent. 
During  his  career  in  the  senate  he  served  on  the 
committees   on   jiensions,   contingent   expenses,   In- 
dian affairs,  patents   (chairman),  revision  of  laws 
(acting  chairman),  and  territories  (chairman).   As 
chairman   of   the   sub-committee   in   charge   of   the 
copyright  bill  passed   in   1891,   he   did   more  than 
almost  any  other  member  to  bring  about  the  enact- 
ment of  that  law,  and  to  him  belongs  the  credit 
for  a  large  part  of  the  legislation  which  has  been 
raising  the  Indian  in  the  social  scale  and  preparing 
him  to   take   his  place  as  a  citizen.      He  was  the 
author   of   the   so-called   Piatt   amendment   to   the 
army  appropriation  bill  of   1901    (see  McKinley), 
by    which    the    republic    of    Cuba    was    iirohibited 
from  entering  into  any  entangling  alliance  with  a 
foreign  power,   and  by  it  also   the    United   States 
was  directed  to  intervene  to  defend  the  independ- 
ence of  Cuba  from  attack,  either  without  or  within, 
and  to  protect  life  and  property  tlicre  if  the  gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  shoulil  find  itself  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  do  so.     The  amendment  was  adopted 
as  a  part  of  the  CuVjan  constitution  of  1902.     He 
served  on  the  judiciary  committee,  and  was  chair- 
man   of   the    committee    on   finance.      Toward    the 
close  of  his  career,  Pres.  Roosevelt  paid  Sen.  Piatt 
the  following  tribute:    "I   do  not  know  a  man  in 
public    life   who    is   more    loved    nor    honored,    nor 
has  done  more  substantial  and  disinterested  serv- 
ice to  the  country.     ...     I  have  now  been  as- 
sociated with  him  intimately  during  four  sessions 
of  congress,  and  I  cannot  overestimate  my  obliga- 
tions  to   him,   not  only  for  what   he   has   done   by 
speech  and  vote,  but  because  it  gives  me  heart  and 
strength  to  see  and  consult  so  fearless,  high-minded, 
practical  and  far-sighted  a  public  servant."     Sen. 
Piatt  was  prominently  connected  with  the  religious 
and  philanthropic  movements  of  the  city  of  Meri- 
den,   and   in   a   quiet   and   unostentatious   way   be- 
friended the   needy  and  troubled.     The  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale 
in  1897.     He  was  married:  first  at  Towanda,  Pa., 
May    1.5,    18.50,   to    Ann    Bull,   daughter   of   James 
Perry,   and    had   two    children:    James    Perry   and 
Daniel   Gould  Piatt;    second,   at   Upper   Montclair, 
N.  J.,  Apr.  29,  1897,  to  Jeannic  Penniman,  daugh- 
ter  of   Truman    Smith    and    widow    of    George    A. 
Hovt  of  Stamford,  I 'onn.     He  died  at  Washington, 
Conn.,  Apr,  21,  190.5. 

RANKIN,  Egbert  Guernsey,  idiysiciau  and 
surgeon,  was  born  at  Astoria,  N.  Y.,  .luly  19,  1850, 
son  of  .James  Murdock  and  Ann.a  Evelina 
(Schenck)  Eankin,  and  grandson  of  Henry  Ran- 
kin, a  prominent  Scotch  merchant  who  came  to 
the  United  States  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  was  graduated  at  Colum- 
bia in  1876  and  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in 


1879.  He  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Egbert 
Guernsey,  and  received  his  M.  D.  degree  in  the 
medical  department  of  New  York  University,  in 
1878.  After  one  year  at  Ward's  Island  Hospital, 
Now  York,  as  an  interne,  he  opened  an  office  in 
New  York,  being  associated  with  Dr.  William  Tod 
Helmuth,  and  later  with  Dr.  Egl)ert  Guernsey, 
his  old  friend  and  preceptor.  He  was  appointed 
visiting  surgeon  of  Ward's  Island  in  1885;  was 
surgeon  to  the  Western  Dispensary  during  1880-87 
and  surgeon  and  medical  director  to  the  House 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  until  that  institution  was 
consolidated  with  the  Hahnemann  Hospital.  In 
1902  he  became  professor  of  the  ])ractico  of  medi- 
cine in  the  New  York  Homoeopathic  Medical  Col- 
lege, a  piositiou  which  he  has  since  filled.  He 
was  visiting  physician  of  the  Metropjolitan  Hos- 
pital, Tuberculosis  Infirmary,  Flower  Hospital, 
etc.,  in  New  York  City.  He  was  the  author  of 
"Digest  of  Eternal  Therapeutics"  (1899,  1900, 
1902);  and  of  "Diseases  of  the  aiest"  (1905). 
Ho  is  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Homceopathy,  Academy  of  Pathological  Science, 
and  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

WHITNEY,  "William  Dwlght,  philologist, 
was  born  in  Nnrtliampton,  Mass.,  Feb.  9,  1827, 
sec(md  son  of  Josiah  Dwight  and  Sarah  (Willis- 
ton)  Whitney.  The  founder  of  his  family  in 
America   was   John   Whitney,   who,   with  his  wife, 

Elinor  ,   came  over  from  England  in  1635, 

settling  in  Watertowu,  Mass.  From  this  first 
American  ancestor  the  line  is  traced  through 
John's  son  Richard,  who  married  Martha  Col- 
dam;  their  sou  Moses,  who  married  Sarah 
Knight;  their  son  Moses,  who  married  Elizabeth 
Gary;  their  sou  Aaron,  wdio  married  Alice 
Baker,  and  their  son  Maj.  Abel,  who  married 
Clarissa  Dwight,  and  was  the  grandfather  of 
our  subject.  His  father,  Josiah  Dwight  Whit- 
ney, was  a  successful  merchant  and  president 
of  the  Northampton  Bank;  his  mother  a  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  Payson  Williston  of  Easthampton, 
Mass.,  and  sister  of  the  founder  of  Williston 
Seminary  there.  And  several  brothers  also  be- 
came distinguished:  Josiah  Dwight  Whitney  as 
a  geologist;  Henry  Mitchell  Whitney  as  pro- 
fessor of  English  in  Beloit  College,  and  James 
Lyman  Whitney  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  William  Dwight  Whit- 
}iey  was  fitted  for  college  in  Northampton,  and 
entering  the  sophomore  class  of  Williams  <Jol- 
lege,  was  graduated  valedictorian  of  his  class  in 
1845.  Too  young  to  choose  a  vocation,  but  with 
a  decided  bent  towards  natural  science,  he 
spent  three  years  as  teller  in  the  Northampton 
Bank,  of  which  his  father  was  president,  de- 
voting his  leisure  hours  to  the  collection  of 
birds  and  pjlants.  A  case  of  birds  stuffed  by 
him  at  this  pieriod  is  in  the  Peabody  Museum, 
New  Haven.  He  studied  Sanskrit  for  a  year  in 
New  Haven  under  Prof.  Edward  E.  Salisbury 
and  in  company  with  James  Hadlcy,  and  then 
went  to  Germany  for  further  study,  spending 
three  years  at  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and 
Tubingen  under  Franz  Bopp,  Albrecht  Weber 
and  Rudolph  Both,  the  foremost  philologists  and 
Sanskrit  scholars  of  that  day.  Having  copied 
in  Berlin  all  of  the  unpublished  manuscripts  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  Hindu 
scriptures,  Atharva-Veda,  he  planned  an  edition 
of  it  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  Roth,  and  on 
tho  way  home  in  185ii  stopped  in  Paris,  Oxford 
and  London  to  collate  the  remaining  l']uropean 
manuscripts.  The  first  volume,  containing  the 
text   only,   was   published   in  Berlin  in   1855   and 
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adde^  .-ft  Ne7HaveniriS^S?''°'Tr,  '"    ''    ^^'    ^^"''^^"^  ^^^^  explaining  of  our  mother  tongue, 
fes/or   S  l^skrit   at   Yn1«  ?    H>        •      f*"^'?  ^7"    ^'    ''''^"''^    ^'^    attention    on    the    fundamental 


work    l^d    to    his    preparing    a    sfrTef'"f    text'    TljftV*    ^^^''^    not    exist    without    speech. 
books,  consisting  of  two  clLJt    '  ™'    °f  m'.I'    .^A"_.  following    honorary    degrees   w_er6    conferred 


iieid'^i;;tit^^h;:i  ar^^ru  h:r^^^  Mars?^\K  «';/'r^'^'^  "^^^^"^"'^  *^ 

the     department     of     modem     ln„n„lo;    ^m,°„    „.!?_■.  *^""?^^    ^^^^'^y   "lat    language    gives    con- 
work    led    to    his    preparin; 
books,  consisting  of  two  Ger 
and     1885),    a    German 
vocabulary    (1870),  a 
a    number    of    annotate „    „„.„.„„    ,,., 

French  grammar  (1886).  In  1864  he  delivered  in  1  «c:I.~~Tff-n''  T"  o7  ^"""^"'S"  ""/"''^^-J' 
a  series  of  lpct„r,.<i  „r,  ti„  wt,  auiverea  m  1S84  J.U.D.,  by  St.  Andrew's  University, 
d,     series     or     leetuies     on     the       'Principles     of    Scotland      in     1^7A      -u^a     t  ti  Ti       v,„     n  1       v- 

^r  ir\^'aslt"?o:'  ?e^*a^in!'H'^"'^^'^'^  'f^f^  J^^  ISsf^e'^'LhfllJlr'nZ^Z 
th?  Lowell    I^^s^!?u;e^'P?.*i°",„!ll!,.r";:!l„^l?r    ?^_  0"-*-.l  -  ^--t5  --.eties  of  Great  Britain, 

Peking, 

He 

Elizabeth 

in    1850,    and    distinguished    himself  ""among""' •■'      """^^°''    ^'-^"K"-'    "^    -"S^"-    '''^^™^M    Baldwin, 


most  important  of  those  contributions  are  an  elta;"  and'^MargareT'Twi'^r'wiihi^^^^^  "p7o"f 
annotated  translation  of  a  Hindu  treatise  on  Whitney  died  in  New  Ha veiT  Conn  June' 7  isqi' 
f!!L"^°°^^    A^he     Surya-Siddhanta,     1860);     the      ^COY,  William  EdXVmanu^ 

rles 
cotch 

id 

^„.„.  „„.^^.,^  „„„i^ic^  .i.n  i^uijp  piiiB  u.y  luo  naa  entered  a  mercantile  business  as  bookkeener 
nub  -.t  r.,^%*!''  °'°'^  importnnt  Sanskrit  when  the  civil  war  broke  out.  He  ^UistM  in  ?he 
publication  of  the  tnenmum),  and  the  Atharva-  6th  Georgia  infantry  in  May,  ISOl,  and  saw  active 
\'^'^,^.  I'^'!''^  ^erborum_  mentioned  above.  Some  service  in  the  battles  of  Sinta  Rosa  Island  near 
of  his  minor  articles  in _  the  same  journal  were  Pensacola,  Fla.,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  and  Farm- 
collected   and  published   in  two   volumes   entitled  ington,  Miss.     After  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro 

1c?f^  ri  ""S*^  ^'"'^?;''.i"*'''  ?*^l''^''''  lu^\^'^  """"l  lie  was  detailed  in  the  field  quartermaster 'sdepart- 
1874).  To  Prof.  Whitney  belongs  the  honor  of  ment.  Returning  to  Augusta  he  clerked  until  1868 
being  one  of  the  four  collaborators  who,  next  and  then  became  bookkeeper  for  the  Graniteville 
to  the  authors,  Bohtluijk  and  Roth,  contributed  Mills  of  South  Carolina.  He  resio-ned  in  1878  and 
most  to  the  great  seven-volumed  Sanskrit-German   after  spending  a  year  in  New  York  purchased  the 

ne  nucleus 
was  the 


lated  into  French,  Italian,  German,  Swedish,  Rus-  der  the  name  of  the  Riverside  Mills,  of  which  Mr 
sian,  Netherlandish  and  Modern  Greek;  "Essen-  McCoy  was  president  until  1895,  wlieu  he  resicrned 
tials  of  English  Grammar"  (1877);  "Roots,  to  accept  the  newly  created  office  of  viee-preadent 
Verb  Forms  and  Primary  Derivatives  of  the  Under  his  management  the  growth  of  the' Inisiness 
Sanskrit  Language"  (1885,  in  both  English  and  which  was  the  first  enterprise  of  its  kind  in  the 
German)  ;  ' '  Max  Midler  and  the  Science  of  South  manufacturing  cotton  batting,  machinery 
Language:  a  Criticism"  (1892),  and  a  number  waste  and  paper  stock,  was  rapid  and  continuous 
of  articles  on  Language,  Philology  and  kindred  Maj.  McCoy  was  also  a  director  of  tlie  John  P. 
titles  in  the  "New  American  Cyclopedia,"  King  Cotton  Mills,  the  Augusta  Land  Co.,  the 
"Johnson's  Cyclopedia"  (1876),  and  the  "En-  Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Co.,  and  the  Insur- 
cyolopaedia  Britanuica"  (1885).  He  also  as-  ance  Mutual  Aid  Society,  and  was  secretary  and 
sisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  1864  edition  of  treasurer  of  the  Southern  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
" Webster's  Dictionary,"  rewriting  the  defmi-  tion.  He  was  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason  and 
tions  of  many  important  words  and  was  super-  past  grand  captain  general  of  Georgia  Grand  Coin- 
vising  editor-in-chief  of  the  ' '  Century  Diction-  mandery  of  Knights  Templars.  He  was  twice 
ary"  (1891).  He  was  librarian  of  the  Amer-  married:  first  Mar.  5,  1878,  to  Mrs.  Katharine 
ican  Oriental  Society  during  1855-73,  its  cor-  Gregg,  eldest  daughter  of  James  H.  Hammond, 
responding  secretary,  1857-84,  and  its  president,  governor  of  South  Carolina;  and  second  Sept.  24, 
1884-90,  and  was  first  president  of  the  Amer-  1889,  to  Mrs.  Jenette  H.  Redfield,  daughter  of 
ican  Philological  Association  in  1869.  Prof.  Benjamin  D.  Hamlin,  president  of  the  Pennsyb 
Whitney  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  vania  senate.  He  died  at  his  home  on  the  Hill, 
American    scholars.      He   secured   more   than   any   Augusta,  Ga.,  Nov.  17,  1919. 

other  of  his  day  the  admiration  both  of  those  MITCHELIi,  Johji  Lendrum,  U.  S.  senator, 
who  could  appreciate  his  achievements  and  of  was  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Oct.  19,  1842,  a 
the  general  public,  having  won  his  commanding  son  of  Alexander  and  Martha  (Reed)  Mitchell, 
position  in  the  scientific  world  by  the  force  and  His  father  (q.  v.),  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  Scot- 
dignity  of  his  intellectual  character.  Besides  his  land,  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  in- 
great  achievements  in  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  he  fluential  figures  in  the  early  financial  history  of 
rendered  notable  public  service  in  two  directions,  Wisconsin,  and  served  two  terms  in  the  IT.  S. 
namely,  the  popularization  of  his  science  and  the    congress.     The  son  was  educated  in  the  Milwau- 
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kee  public  schools;  a  military  school  at  Hamp-  of  the  Layton  Art  Gallery,  Milwaukee  College 
ton,  Conn.,  and  in  schools  in  Geneva,  Munich  and  Milwauliee  Hospital,  aiwl  was  a  member  of 
and  Dresden,  in  Europe.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  the  Wisconsin  Commandery  of  the 
the  oi-s-il  war  he  returned  home  and  helped  to  Loyal  Legion  and  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
organiz?e  Company  I,  24th  Wis.  volunteer  iufan-  th?  Cumberland.  He  was  married  in  1878  to 
try,  of  which  he  was  second  lieutenant,  and  later  Harriet  Danforth,  daughter  of  Abram  Becker, 
first  lieutenant,  and  participated  in  the  battles  of  South  Worcester,  and  was  survived  by  seven 
of  Perryville,  Murfreesboro,  Hoovers  Gap  and  children:  William,  Martha,  Janet,  Harriet,  Euth, 
the  campaigns  about  Chattanooga.  Later  he  Katharine  and  John  L.,  Jr.  He  died  in  Mil- 
was   made   an   aide-de-camp    on  the   staff   of   Gen.  wankee.   Wis.,  June  29,   1904. 

Sill  and  chief  of  the  ordnance  department,  but  SCOTT,  Walter,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
owing  to  impaired  eyesight,  was  compelled  to  Disciples  of  Campbellites,  was  born  at  Moffat, 
resign  and  return  home.  As  a  means  of  curing  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  Oct.  31,  1796,  remotely 
his  trouble  and  in  pursuance  of  a  natural  in-  related  to  his  great  namesake.  He  was  educated 
clination,  he  started  farming  at  Gieenfield,  Wis.,  at  the  Ifniversity  of  Edinburgh  and  emigrated  to 
reclaiming  four  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  the  United  States  in  1818.  Three  years  later, 
wilderness,  which  he  turned  into  one  of  the  fin-  while  in  Pittsburgh,  Peun.,  he  met  Alexander 
est  farms  in  Wisconsin.  He  gained  a  national  Campbell  and  his  father  Thomas  Campbell,  then 
-reputation  as  a  judge  and  breeder  of  blooded  Baptist  ministers.  Together  they  studied  the 
iStock  and  was  very  often  appointed  to  adjudi-  Scriptures,  and  by  a  literal  application  of  the 
■e&te  awards  at  shows  and  fairs.  He  was  chair-  standards  of  the  New  Testament  found  that 
man  of  the  livestock  committee  at  the  World 's  Christendom  had  departed  from  the  purity  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  He  also  served  for  years  apostolic  age.  Wishing  to  return  to  this,  and  to 
as  president  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  cure  or  check  the  evils  of  sectarianism  without 
Society,  the  Northwestern  Trotting  Horse  Breed-  bringing  in  another  sect,  they  labored  as  indepen- 
ers'  Association  and  the  Wisconsin  Horse  Breed-  dent  preachers,  but  in  1827  they  were  excluded 
ers'  Association.  Mr.  Mitchell's  first  appearance  from  fellowship  with  the  Baptists,  and  felt  im- 
in  politics  was  in  1872,  when  he  was  elected  on  pelled  to  organize  a  body  of  their  own.  Scott 
the  Democratic  ticket  to  the  Wisconsin  senate,  was  a  partner  in  Campbell's  plans  and  efforts, 
He  was  re-elected  in  1S7.5,  and  declined  to  run  wrote  much  for  the  "Christian  Baptist  and  Mil- 
for  a  third  term.  In  1884-8.5  he  was  president  lennial  Harbinger,"  and  carried  on  the  work  in 
of  the  Milwaukee  school  board,  the  beginning  the  West,  preaching  with  much  power  against  the 
of  his  activity  in  educational  matters,  which  wide-spread  apostasies  from  primitive  faith  and 
was  productive  of  very  valuable  results,  espe-  practice.  He  compiled  a  hymn-book,  and  pub- 
cially  to  the  poor  of  Milwaukee.  For  many  lished  "The  Gospel  Eestored"  (1854);  '"^The 
years  he  left  a  standing  order  with  the  super-  Messiahship;  or,  The  Great  Demonstration" 
intendent  of  schools  to  furnish  school  books  at  (1858),  and  published  a  pamphlet  on  "The 
his  exfiense  to  every  child  in  Milwaukee  whose  Union"  (1860).  He  was  much  exercised  over 
parents  were  unable  to  supply  them.  He  also  the  prospect  of  civil  war,  and  the  first  guns  fired 
established  at  the  state  university  a  short  course  at  Port  Sumter  hastened  his  death  which  occur- 
in  agriculture  and  twenty  scholarships  to  poor  red  at  May 's  Lick,  Mason  County,  Ky.,  April  23, 
boys.      In    1886,    by    a    joint    resolution    of    the  1861. 

congress,    he    was    appointed    a    member    of    the  ABBOTT,  Austin,  lawyer  was  born  in  Boston, 

board    of    managers    of    the    National    Home    for  Mass.,   Dec.   18,  1831,  the  sou  of  Jacob  and  Har- 

Disabled  Volunteer   Soldiers;    was   reappointed   in  riet    (Vaughan)    Abbott,   and   brother   of  Lyman, 

1892    and   elected   vice-president   of   the   board   in  Benjamin   V.,   and   Edward  Abbott    (q.   v.).     His 

1895.      In   the   latter   capacity   he   had    charge   of  first  paternal  American  ancestor  was  George  Ab- 

the    northwestern    branch,    near    Milwaukee.      An  bott,    who    emigrated     from    England,    and    was 

old    soldier    himself,    keenly    interested    in    every-  among    the    first    settlers    of    Andover,    Mass.,    in 

thing  concerning  his  comrades  in  arms,  he  found  1643 ;    his  house  there  was  used  as  a  garrison  in 

the    work    particularly     congenial.       He     was     a  the    early    Indian    wars.      George    Abbott's    wife 

member     of     the    national    Democratic    campaign  Was  Hannah  Chandler,  and  the  line  of  descent  is 

committee    of    1888,    and    two    years    later    was  traced  through  their  son  Nathaniel  and   his  wife 

elected   for    the   congress   in    a    district    that    pjre-  Dorcas    Hibbert;    their   son   Joseph    and   his   wife 

viously    had    been    strongly    Republican,    and    was  Deborah    Blanchard;     their    son    Jacob     and    his 

re-elected  in   1892.     During  his  first  term  he  was  wile  Lydia  Stevens;  their  son  Jacob  and  his  wife 

chosen   chairman   of  the  Democratic  congressional  Betsey    Al)bott,    who    were    the    grandparents    of 

committee     which     conducted     the     campaign     of  Austin    Abbott.      His    father   was    a    well    known 

1892.      For   four   years    he   was   Wisconsin    repre-  clergyman,    and    author    of    the    famous    "Hollo 

sentative    on   the   national   Democratic    committee.  Books."     Entering  New  York  University  in  1847, 

and    he    was    also    treasurer    of    the    Democratic  when    his    piarents    moved   to    New    York,    Austin 

state    central    committee    of    A¥isconsin.      In    1893  Abbott  was  graduated  in  1851.     He  subsequently 

he   was   elected    to   the   United    States    senate    to  studied   law  in  New  York,  was  admitted   to   the 

succeed    Philetus   Sawyer,   and    served   until    Mar.  bar  in  1852  and  began  practice  with  his  brothers, 

31,    1899.      While    in    the    national    legislature    he  Benjamin  Vaughan  and  Lyman  Alibott,  under  the 

sen'ed   on   the   military   and   pensions   committees,  name     of     Abliott     Brothers.       Subsequently     the 

supported    the   income   tax    and   opposed   the   free  brothers  separated  and  Austin  Abbott,  continuing 

coinage    of    silver.      In    addition    to    his    agricul-  alone,  was  chiefly  engaged  as  counsel  in  cases  of 

tnral  and  legislative  activities,   Sen.  Mitchell  sue-  note    and   preparing    many    important   briefs    and 

ceeded    to    the    Imsiness    interests    of    his    father  opinions    for    use    in    court.      He    won   a   national 

and    held    a   prominent   place    in   financial    circles  reputation    as    counsel    for    Henry    Ward    Beecher 

in   Wisconsin.     He   was   president   of   the   Marine  in   the  suit   of   Theodore   Tilton  agaimst  him,   and 

and   Fire   Insurance   Co. 's  Bank   and  the   Milwau-  the   U.    S.    Government    sought   his   advice   on   the 

kee    Gas    Co.    and    vice-president    of    the    North-  question   of   insanity,   and   on   the  practice  of  the 

western   Eire   Insurance   Co.     He  was   a  trustee  selection  of  jurors  in  the  Guiteau  ease.     la  1891 
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he  became  the  dsa-H  of  the  New  York  University  was  the  only  lawyer  there.  His  adventurous 
Law  School,  wi4h  the  sha'ir  of  PleadinK,  Equity  spirit  led  him  into  various  enterjjrises,  one  of 
and  Evidence.  Under  his  management  the  under-  which,  in  1769,  was  the  capture  of  the  fort  at 
graduate  courses  were  enlarged,  and  graduate  and  Beciford,  which  made  him  claim  that  he  was  the 
special  courses  established,  with  a  large  increase  first  American  to  cajiture  a  Britis-h  fort.  It  is 
m  the  membership  of  the  school.  He  was  a  legal  said  that  in  1774  he  raised  the  first  volunteer 
writer  of  great  reputation,  his  published  writings  company  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  Revolution,  while 
including:  "Legal  Remembrances,"  (1871);  he  was  a  delegate"  to  the  provincial  conference  of 
"The  Decisions  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap-  that  year  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  one  ef  the  com- 
peals"  (1850-69);  "New  Cases;  Decisions  of  niittee  to  draft  instructions  to  the  assembly,  order- 
the  Courts,  State  of  New  York  "  (1874-90),  (26  ing  them  on  the  21st  of  July  to  elect  delegates 
vols.  (1877-91),  and  a  series  of  works  intended  to  the  first  continental  congress.  He  issued  an 
to  aid  in  the  clearing  and  simplifying  of  teehni-  essay  on  "The  Constitutional  Power  of  Great 
cal^  difficulties  of  jirocedure  entitled:  "Trial  Britain  Over  the  Colonies  in  America,"  and  as  a 
Evidence''  (1880);  "Table  of  Cases  Criticised  in  consequence  was  chosen  to  the  second  provincial 
New  York  Reports"  (1SS6);  "Principles  and  conference  in  .January,  1775,  supporting  Massa- 
forms  of  Practice"  (1887);  "Briefs  for  the  chusetts  in  resistance.  He  was  made  a  colonel  of 
Trial  of  Criminal  Cases"  (1889);  "Brief  on  militia,  and  was  a  power  in  consolidating  the 
the  Facts"  (1889);  "Brief  on  the  Questions  growth  of  the  demand  for  independence  in  Penn- 
Arising  on  the  Pleading  of  Civil  Cases"  (1891);  sylvania.  He  attended  the  third  provincial  con- 
and  "Forms  of  Pleading,"  completed  and  pub-  ference  at  Carpenter's  Hall,  on  June  18,  1776,  to 
lished  by  a  collaborator  after  his  death  (1898).  secure  a  change  in  instructions  enabling  Penn- 
He  wrote  in  conjunction  with  his  brothers,  Ben-  sylvania 's  delegates  in  the  continental  congress 
jamin  Vaughan  and  Lyman  Abbott  the  novels  at  Philadelphia  to  vote  for  independence.  This 
"(.'one-Cut  Corners,"  and  "  Mathew  Caraby, "  provincial  conference  virtually  took  over  the  new 
under  the  pseudonym  "  Benauly, "  a  combination  government  of  Pennsylvania  and  called  a  con- 
of  the  first  syllables  of  the  names  of  the  three  stitutional  convention.  On  July  20th,  this  body 
brothers.  His  legal  works  were  adopted  as  text-  elected  him  to  the  convention  and  the  continental 
books,  and  as  desk  books  for  the  bench  all  over  congress,  both  of  which  met  on  the  first  floor  of 
tlie  United  States.  Speaking  of  them,  the  Albany  the  state  house.  He  was  therefore  able  to  sign 
Law  Journal  said:  "The  treatment  is  in  every  the  engrossed  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
way  admirable.  The  series  is  indispensable  to  pendence  on  August  2ud,  although  he  had  not 
the  safe  conduct  of  eases,  civil  and  criminal,  been  in  time  to  vote  for  it  the  previous  mouth. 
There  is  no  other  lawyer  who  devotes  such  shin-  He  and  John  Bayard  and  others  were  appointed 
iuff  powers  to  the  benefit  of  his  profession  in  such  to  organize  volunteers  to  protect  Philadelphia, 
unambitious  and  practical  ways."-  He  was  eon-  He  aided  in  making  the  .state  constitution,  al- 
sulted  often  by  other  lawyers,  and  he  frequently  though  he  was  against  the  dominant  party  which 
read  papers  of  great  value  at  the  meetings  of  insisted  on  a  single  chamber  assembly.  Col.  Smith 
the  New  York  Bar  Association.  In  1887  he  re-  served  in  congress  for  two  years  and  four  mouths, 
ceived  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  New  York  and  was  a  member  in  1777-78,  after  the  fall  of 
University.  Ur.  Abbott  was  prominent  iu  the  Philadelphia.  The  board  of  war  held  its  meet- 
Mohawk  "conference  of  ttie  Indian  Rights  Asso-  ings  in  bis  law  oflice  at  York.  In  October,  1780, 
ciatiou  and  was  an  early  advocate  of  a  tribunal  he  was  chosen  to  the  assembly,  and  aided  in  the 
for  international  arbitration.  He  was  a  member  reorganization  of  the  state  under  the  new  eonsti- 
of  the  Union  League  Club,  a  deacon  of  the  tution.  Major  Smith  was  appointed  to  the  high 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  for  thirty  years,  and  one  eourt  of  errors  and  appeals,  November  20th,  but 
of  the  founders  of  the  Y.  M.  O.  A.  of  New  York  he  resigned  in  the  following  May,  1781.  In  1782, 
City.  A  man  of  high  Christian  .character,  and  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general  of  militia,  and 
tireless  energy,  his  best  efforts  were  devoted  to  in  1784  the  state  made  him  one  of  her  counsel  m 
the  betterment  of  mankind.  He  took  a  particular  the  case  before  the  congressional  court  of  appeals 
interest  in  young  lawyers,  and  aided  many  to  on  the  claims  of  Connecticut  to  the  upper  part  of 
success  iu  their  chosen  "profession.  He  was  mar-  Pennsylvania.  In  1785,  when  the  supreme  exee- 
ried  Nov  2  1854,  to  Ellen  Louisa  Dummer  Gib  utive  council  of  Pennsylvania  again  appointed  him 
man  dauo-hter  of  Samuel  Kinsman  Gilman,  of  a  delegate  to  congress  he  resigned  because  of  his 
Hallowell  Me.  She  died  in  1877,  leaving  one  desire  to  recoup  his  great  losses  during  the  revolu- 
dauo-liter,'  Lucy  Gilman  Abbott,  who  married  Rev.  tion.  He  was  a  friend  of  Washington,  James 
Paul  Martin;  and  he  was  married  (2),  Sept.  24,  Wilson  and  all  those  who  advocated  the  national 
1879,  to  Mrs.  Anna  Eowe  Worth,  of  New  York,  constitution,  and  became  after  its  adoption  one  of 
Dr.  Abbott  died  in  New  York  City,  April  19,  1896.  its  defenders  and  a  vigorous  Pederabst.  He  eon- 
SMITH,  James,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  tinned  in  practice  until  1801,  and  was  said  to  be 
Independence,  and  lawyer,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  the  oldest  lawyer  m  the  state.  He  was^  married 
1719  son  of  John  Smith,  a  weU  to-do  farmer,  who  in  1760  to  Eleanor,  daughter  of  John  Armor  of 
in  1729  followed  others  of  his  family  to  Pennsyl-  Delaware.  He  died  in  lork.  Pa.,  July  11,  1806, 
vania,  and  settled  in  the  new  county  of  Lancaster  lea^-iug  a  wnfe  and  two  children 
near  the  Susquehamia,  in  what  later  became  York  .  EVAKTS,  Jeremiah  philanthropi  t,  was  born 
county.  The  son,  James  Smith,  received  his  edu-  m  Sunderland,  Vt ,  I  eb  o,  1/81,  son  of  James 
cation  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  mid  Sarah  (Todd)  Lvarts  ami  a^  descendant  of 
studied  surveviug.  Later  he  decided  upon  the  John  Evarts,  a  native  of  Hertfordshne,  Eng- 
tudy  of  law."  iS  1740,  with  George  Ross  he  set-  land,  who  came  to  America  in  16,34,  settlmg  m 
tied  in  a  community  later  known  at  Shippensburg.  Concord,  Mass  ,  and  subsequently  m  Guilford, 
Here  he  found  his  talents  as  a  surveyoi  more  in  Conn.  His  wife  was  Ehzabeth  Parmelee,  and  the 
demand  than  his  legal  advice,  although,  in  1750,  line  of  descent  is  traced  through  heir  son  Jameg, 
when  Cumberland  county  was  organized,  he  and  who  married  Lydia  G«ttridge;  their  son  James, 
his  friend  tried  the  first  ease  in  its  court.  Later  who  mariued  Mary  Carter;  their  son  Reuben,  who 
le  settled  in  the  town  of  York,  a'nd  until  1759  married  Orva  Evarts,   and  their  son  James,  the 
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father  of  the  philanthropist.  Jeremiah  Evarts 
■was  fitted  for  college  under  the  private  tuition  of 
Rev.  John  Eliot,  of  Guilford,  Conn.,  and  entered 
Yale  College  in  1798.  After  his  graduation  he 
taught  a  short  time  in  tlie  Peacham  (Vt.)  Acad- 
emy, studied  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Chauncey, 
of  New  Haven,  and  opened  a  law  office  there  in 
1S06.  Four  years  later  he  removed  to  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until 
his  death,  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  religious 
wiirk.  He  was  editor  of  the  "  Pauoplist, ' '  a 
religious  monthly,  from  ISIO  to  1820,  and  of  the 
■'Missionary  Herald,''  tlie  official  organ  of  the 
American  IJoard  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  from  1S20  to  1831.  He  was  elected  treas- 
urer of  the  board  in  1812,  a  member  of  its  pruden- 
tial committee  in  1S13,  and  its  corresponding  sec- 
retary in  1821.  His  death  Tas  undoubtedly  has- 
tened by  his  excessive  exertions  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  he  had  most  at  heart.  He  died  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  May  10,  1831.  His  memoirs  were 
written  (184.5)  by  Ebenezer  C.  Tracy.  He  was 
the  author  of  twenty-four  essays  on  the  rights  of 
the  Indian,  published  under  the  pseudonym  of 
William  Penn.  He  was  married  to  Mehetable, 
daughter  of  Roger  Sherman,  signer  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  his  son  was  William 
Maxwell  Evarts,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  New  York. 
FLOWIIR,  Roswell  Pettlbone,  thirty-third 
governor  of  New  York,  was  born  at  Theresa, 
.lefferson  co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17,  1S35,  the  son  of 
Nathan  Monroe  and  Mary  Ann  (Boyle)  Flower. 
From  his  first  paternal  American  ancestor,  Lam- 
rock  Fhjwer,  of  English  origin,  wlio  settled  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1685,  the  line  of  descent  is 
traced  through  Lamrock  Flower,  Jr.,  through  his 
son  Elijah  and  his  wife  Abigail  Seymour;  their  sou 
George  a]id  his  wife  Roxalino  (Irowo,  who  were 
the  grandparents  of  fioswcdl  P.  Flower.  The 
governor 's  father  was  the  proprietor  of  a  wool- 
carding  and  cloth-making  business.  Dying  when 
the  sou  was  eight  years  old,  the  latter  was  early 
thrown  on  his  own  resources  and  he  worked  ou  a 
farm,  in  a  brickyard,  and  in  a  country  store,  while 
attending  school.  After  his  graduation  at  the 
Theresa  High  School,  he  taught  school  for  a  time 
and  was  clerk  in  the  Watertown  post  office.  Six 
years  later  he  acquired  half  interest  in  a  jewelry 
store,  and  after  two  years  bought  out  his  jtartner. 
He  continued  this  business  until  1869  wlien  he 
was  called  to  New  York  to  manage  the  estate  of 
Henry  Keep,  the  millionaire  railroad  magnate,  for 
his  widow.  Mrs.  Keep  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Flower, 
and  her  estate  grew  from  four  to  ten  million 
dollars  under  Mr.  Flower  's  management.  In  New 
York  he  became  a  member  of  the  brokerage  and 
banking  firm  of  Benedict,  Flower  &  Co.,  which  was 
dissolved  in  1872.  Later,  with  his  brothers,  Anson 
R.,  and  .John  D.  Flower,  and  his  nephew,  Freder- 
ick S.  Flower,  he  organized  tlie  commission  firm 
of  R.  P.  Flower  &  Co.  In  1881  he  was  elected  to 
the  forty-seventh  congress  to  fill  (jut  the  term  of 
Levi  P.  Morton,  resigned.  He  refused  a  lenomi- 
nation  in  1884,  but  in  1S8S  consented  to  represent 
the  twelfth  congressional  district  of  New  York  in 
the  fifty-first  congress.  In  congress  he  was  an 
important  member  of  the  ways  and  means  com 
mittee,  and  of  the  committee  on  location  and 
support  of  the  World's  Fair;  he  was  an  opponent 
of  the  McKinley  tariff  and  Force  bills,  a  champion 
of  irrigation,  and  a  friend  of  the  civil  war  veter- 
ans. In  1890  he  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
congressional  committee,  and  hi.s  work  was  impor- 
tant in  securing  a  great  Democratic  congressional 
majority.     In   1891  he  was  elected  by  the  Demo- 


crats governor  of  New  York  state.  He  made 
himself  consjiicuous  by  his  efforts  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  people,  particularly  in  legisla- 
tion involving  the  granting  of  franchises.  In  1892 
the  cholera  scourge,  borne  to  America  on  European 
steamships,  threatened  New  York,  and  it  was  due 
to  his  energetic  efforts  that  an  epidemic  was 
checked.  His  handling  of  the  Buffalo  strike  situa- 
tion of  1892  won  universal  approbation.  During 
his  term  the  state  debt  was  wiped  out,  and  prepa- 
rations for  the  state  care  of  the  insane  were  com- 
pleted. In  the  Democratic  convention  of  1896, 
which  nominated  William  Jennings  Bryan  for  the 
presidency,  he  opposed  the  "free  silver"  cur- 
rency platform.  Gov.  Flower's  financial  career 
was  likewise  notable.  He  was  identified  with  the 
strongest  financial  interests  in  New  York.  An 
almost  boundless  generosity  was  one  of  his  strik- 
ing traits  of  character.  He  not  only  contributed 
liberally  to  the  Democratic  party,  but  some  of 
his  better-known  public  gifts  were:  $50,000  to 
St.  Thomas'  House,  New  York  city;  the  Flower 
Hospital,  New  York;  the  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church,  Theresa,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Trinity  Ejjiscopal 
Church  edifice  in  Watertown.  N.  Y.  In  his  home 
city  two  memorials  were  raised  in  his  honor:  one, 
the  Roswell  P.  Flower  Memorial  Library,  erected 
by  his  daugliter,  jMrs.  Emma  Flower  Taylor;  the 
other  a  statue  by  the  sculptor  St.  Gaudens,  which 
was  erected  by  popular  subscription  and  stands 
in  Watertown 's  puldic  square.  Gov.  Flower  was 
married  Dec.  26,  1859,  to  Sarah  M.,  daughter  of 
Norria  M.  Woodruff,  of  Watertown,  and  they  had 
one  daughter,  Emma,  who  married  John  B.  Taylor, 
of  Watertown,  in  1890.  He  died  at  Eastport, 
L.  I.,  May  12,  1899.  (Portrait  opposite  ]iage  343.) 
iCING,  Grace  Elizabeth.,  author,  was  born  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Nov.  29,  1852,  daughter  of  Will- 
iam Woodson  and  Sarah  Ann  (Miller)  King.  Her 
father,  a  native  of  Georgia,  was  one  of  the  noted 
jurists  of  New  Orleans,  having  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  political  and  social  life  of  that 
city  before  the  civil  war.  Miss  King  was  educated 
in  Creole  schools  in  New  Orleans  and  ]>y  private 
tutors,  devoting  special  attention  to  the  languages. 
Her  literary  work  commenced  in  1886,  when  she 
publisiied  ' '  Monsieur  Motte, ' '  a  novel  f orme(T  from 
some  stories  of  Creole  life  contributed  to  tlie  ' '  New 
Princeton  Review. ' '  This  was  followed  by  ' '  Earth- 
Imgs,"  (lS8ii);  "Tales  of  a  Time  and  Place," 
(1892);  "Balcony  Stories,"  (1893),  and  "Pleas- 
ant Ways  of  St.  Medard, "  (1916).  Her  aim  in 
these  stories,  which  are  all  typically  Southern,  was 
to  portray  the  different  phases  of  woman's  charac- 
ter develoiied  in  Louisiana,  by  a  commingling  of 
races,  the  institution  of  slavery  and  the  sudden 
plunge  into  poverty  which  the  civil  war  cnm])elled 
the  aristocratic  families  to  make.  The  books  were 
favorably  received  and  pronounced  by  the  critics 
faithful  delineations  of  character.  Miss  King  has 
long  been  a  student  of  Louisiana  history;  she  is 
a  member  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society,  and 
has  written  a  number  of  historical  sketches  and 
biograpliies  of  merit.  These  include  a  sketch  of 
the  explorer  Ilierville;  a  school  history  of  Louisiana 
and  stories  from  Louisiana,  history,  in  colloboration 
with  Prof.  Ficklen  of  Tulane  University;  "  Sicur 
de  Rienville,"  com]iiled  from  original  research, 
(1891)  ;  ' '  New  Orleans,  the  Place  and  Its  People," 
(1897);  "De  Soto  and  His  Men  in  the-  Land  of 
Florida,"  (1898),  and  an, essay  on  Charles  Gayarre, 
the  historian.  Miss  King  is  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts  of  England.  In  1910  she  received 
the  degree  of  D.L.  from  Tulane  University.  (Por- 
trait opposite  page  343.) 
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RINEHART,  William  Henry,  sculptor,  was 
boru  ou  H farm  near  Union  Bridge, Md., Sept.  13,  1H35. 
He  was  a  sou  of  Israel  Uinehart,  au  early  settler  of 
Carroll  county,  Md.  Upon  his  farm  is  a  sloue  quarry 
and  a  mill  made  historic  as  the  scene  of  the  Lind 
murder.  At  that  stone  quarry,  younu-  Riuehart, 
after  atteudiug  school  at  Westminster,  worked  as  an 
assistant  stone-cutter,  and  here  he  produced  the  tinst 
evidence  of  his  future  greatness— an  image  of  his 
mother,  preserved  in  the  old  horaesteadr  At  an 
early  age,  through  the  influence  of  Andrew  Gregg, 
Rinehart  secured  a  position  in  the  marble-yards^of 
Baughmau  &  Bevan,  on  North  Howard  street,  Bal- 
timore. His  leisure  hours  were  spent  at  the  Jlary- 
land  Institute  of  Design.  Mythology,  history, 
anatomy,  architecture,  "art  and  artiste  were  h'is 
themes  and  interests.  Before  reaching  manhood 
his  skill  had  secured  him  a  high  reputation  and  the 
finest  work  of  the  firm.  Frederick  List  gave  him 
his  lirst  lessons  in  design.  At  twenty-three  years  of 
age  he  was  made  foreman.  His  casts  and  fluished 
statues  had  already  brought  him  praise.  William 
T.  W.alters,  of  Baltimore,  was  his  friend.  In  18.5.5 
Mr.  Rinehart  went  to  Florence  and  worked  for  ordi- 
nary wages.  In  IS.jT  he  returned  to  Baltimore, bringing 
two  hitssv  relievo  \nece».  "  Xight  "  and  "  Morniiig," 
wdiich  were  bought  b,y  Augustus  .1.  Albert.  Mr. 
Rinehart  then  opened'  a  studio  in  Carroll  Hall, 
Baltimore.  lu  ly.j8  he  returned  to  Italy,  remaining 
until  1866.  In  those  eight  years  he  turned  out  mauy 
works  of  art.  The  result  of  his  visit  to  Baltimore  in 
1868  wasau  order  for  a  bronze  statue  of  Chief  .Jus- 
tice Roger  Brooke  Taney,  which  was  unveiled 
in  Annapolis,  Dec.  10,  1873.  Severn  Teackle 
Wallis,  the  orator,  iu  his  magnificent  address,  said: 
"  The  artist  has  chosen  to  present  us  his  illustrious 
subject  in  his  robes  of  office,  as  we  saw  him  when  he 
sat  iu  judgment.  The  statue  is  heroic,  but  with 
that  exception  the  traits  of  nature  are  not  altered  or 
disguised.  The  weight  of  years  that  bent  the  ven- 
erable form  has  not  been  lightened,  and  the  lines  of 
care,  and  suffering,  and  thought,  are  as  life  traced 
them.  The  figure  has  been  treated  by  the  artist  in 
the  spirit  of  that  noble  and  absolute  simplicity  which 
is  the  type  of  the  highest  order  of  greatness,  and  is, 
therefore,  its  grandest  though  its  most  difficult  ex- 
pression in  art."  Mr.  Riuehart  again  returned  to 
Rome  with  orders  for  a  lifetime.  His  "  Woman  of 
Samaria  "  and  "Christ  and  the  Angel  of  Resurrec- 
tion "  are  in  London;  "  Love  Reconciled  with  Death  " 
is  in  Greenmount  cemetery;  "Atalauta,"  "  Latina 
and  her  Children,"  "Diana,"  "Apollo,"  "  Endy- 
mion  "  and  "  Rebecca"  are  in  the  Corcoran  ArtGal- 
lerj'.  Mr.  Riuehart  completed  the  bronze  doors  of 
the  capitol  at  the  dying  request  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Crawford,  who  began  them.  While  in  Washington 
he  made  the  statuettes  on  the  clock  in  the  house  of 
representatives.  He  also  completed  a  large  number 
of  statues  of  distinguished  men.  His  "Clytie"  has 
been  considered  his  masterpiece.  It  was  bought  by 
John  McCoy,  of  Baltimore,  and  is  now  in  the 
Rineliart  gallery  of  the  Peabody  Institute.  His 
estate  was  turned  over,  as  a  separate  fund,  to  the  Pea- 
body,  and  the  gallery  is  now  the  depository  of  all 
works  found  in  Mr.  Rinehart's  studio  at  his  death. 
Mr.  Rinehart  died  of  con.sumptiou  in  Rome,  Italy, 
Oct.  28,  1874.  At  his  own  request,  he  was  buried 
in  Baltimore. 

FRENCH,  Francis  Ormond,  banker,  was 
born  at  Chester,  N.  H.,  Sept.  12,  1837,  tenth  in  de- 
scent from  Edward  French,  one  of  the  fiamders  of 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  1636,  who  removed  in  1652  to  that 
part  of  Salisbury,  which  by  change  of  boundaries 
of  the  colony,  1741,  became  Southampton,  N.  H. 
His  father,  Benjamin  Brown  French,  was  clerk 
of  the  U.  S.  house  of  representatives  1845-47, 
commissioner  of  public   buildings    under  Lincoln, 


and  interested  with  S.  F.  B.  Morse  and  Amos  Kendall 
in  the  practical  introduction  of  the  electric  telegraph 
in  this  country  and  was  president  of  thetiist  com- 
pany organized  to  constr\ict  a  line  between  Wa.shiug- 
ton  and  New  York  city.  Plis  mother,  Elizabeth 
Ricliardson,  was  daughter  of  Chief  .Justice  W.  M. 
Richardson,  of  Chester,  N.  H. ;  a  family  also  de- 
scended from  early  settlers  of  Charlestown,  Mass., 
which  furnished  a  participant  lo  the  "  Boston  Tea 
Party  "  and  a  captain  in  the  revolutionaiy  army. 
Francis  O.  French  passed  his  youth  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  fitted  for  college  "at  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  entered  the  sophomore  class  at  Harvard 
in  18.54,  and  was  graduated  with  the  cla.ss  of 
1857  in  due  course.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Hasty 
Pudding  Club  and  class  poet;  a  pupil  of  .James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  he  then  had  aspirations  and  encourage- 
ment for  a  literary  career,  but  he  begjui  the  study  of 
law,  taking  the  degiee  of  LL.B.  in  18.59  at  Harvard 
Jjaw  School,  of  which  he  was  librarian  one  year. 
He  completed  his  law  studies  in  the  olHce  of  Thom- 
as Nelson,  New  York  city,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  j\Iay,  1860.  In  March,  1861,  he  mar- 
ried Elleu,  daughter  of  Amos  Tuck,  of  Exetcr,N.  H., 
and  removed  there  to  practice  law.  Iu  September, 
1862,  he  was  apjiointed  deputy 
naval  officer  of  customs  at  Boston, 
and  April,  1863,  deputy  collector 
of  that  port.  He  was  fi-equently 
acting  collector,  and  during  the 
draft  riots  of  1863  put  the  cus- 
tom-house and  sub -treasury  iu 
condition  to  stand  .siege;  a  precau- 
tion fortunately  not  required.  In 
1865  he  resigned,  to  enter  the 
banking  firm  of  Samuel  A.  Way 
&  Co.,  Boston,  and  later  on  the 
banking  firm  of  Foote  &  French, 
where  he  continued  until  October, 
1870,  when  he  removed  to  New 
York  at  the  invitation  of  .Jay  Cooke 
tfe  Co.,  who,  iu  connection  with 
Hugh  McCulloch,  formerly  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  was  organizing 
the  London  firm  of  .Jay  Cooke, 
McCulloch  &  Co.  On  failure  of  .Jay  Cooke  &  Co. 
in  1883  he  continued  to  represent  the  London  firm 
which,  in  face  of  this  great  calamity  did  not  sus- 
]ieud,  but  continued  successively  as  jMcCulloch 
&  Co.,  and  Melville  Evans  &  Co.  Jn  February, 
1874,  he  was  one  of  a  gnaip  who  acquired  control 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York  city,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  several  funding  operations 
of  the  United  States  loans.  His  paper  upon  the 
payment  of  the  U.  S.  four  per  cenl's  in  gold  coin 
was  a<lopted  by  Secretary  Sherman  and  circulat- 
ed thrinighout  Europe  and  the  Uniled  States  dur- 
ing the  negotiation  of  that  loan.  Jn  1880  he  dis- 
posed of  his  interest  in  the  bank  and  retired  from  ac- 
tive business.  He  was  president  of  the  Harvard 
Club  and  the  Manhattan  Trust  Co.,  both  of  New 
York,  and  was  a  trustee  of  Phillips  Exeter  Aca- 
demy. He  died  in  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  26, 
1893,  leaving  one  son,  Amos  Tuck  French,  and  twe 
daughters,  Elizabeth  K.  and  Ellen  French. 

REED,  Benjamin  E.,  clergyman,  was  born  in 
St.  Louis,  May  2,  1H44.  He  was  educated  in  Mary- 
land, and  at  Alleghany  College,  W.  Va.,  served 
through  the  war  on  the  Southern  side  in  Gilmore's 
battalion,  then  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Alexandria,  was  ordained  1868-69,  and  passsd  from 
the  rectorship  of  Brandon,  Va.,  to  that  of  Mount  Cal- 
vary, St.  Louis,  where  he  is  highly  esteemed  as  a 
preacher,  pastor  and  citizen.  He  has  been  president 
of  the  State  Chautauqua  Association,  has  lectured 
much  on  temperance,  written  for  the  press,  and  pub- 
lished several  sermons. 
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FEW,  William,  senator,  was  liorn  in  Baltimore 
county,  ^Iil.,  .lime  s,  17-tS.  His  ancestor,  William 
Ffewcame  with  "William  Peon  to  America.  In 
IT.'iS  the  family  removed  to  Orange  county,  N.  C. 
anil  here  with'  but  little  more  than  a  year's  attend- 
ance at  a  pulilie  school  the  early  years  of  the  sub- 
if  this  sketch  were  spent  in  farmimj;.  Owing 
to  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge h),s  spare  time  was  spent  iu 
reading  whatever  came  iu  his 
way  and  in  attending  county 
coiirt.  He  was  colonel  of  the 
Richmond  county  (Ga,)  rcgi- 
mi  nt  in  the  revolutionary  army 
Old  did  gallant  .service  in  several 
<  ngagemenls  with  the  British 
Old  the  Indians.  After  he  luid 
stuilied  law,  he  was  adnutted  to 
th(  bar  and  began  Ins  practice  at 
\ugusta  in  Geoj-gia,  to  which 
St  [te  he  had  removed  in  1776, 
Hid  of  whose  executive  council 
hi  was  sjieedily  elected  a  mem- 
lii.  From  177.M  he  was  sur- 
\Mor-general  and  presiding 
judge  ot  the  liiehnmnd  county  court.  From  1780 
to  1782  and  in  178.1-8.8  he  ^vas  in  Ihe  Continental 
congress  from  his  adnpted  stale  and  iu  1787  he  had 
a  seat  in  the  convention  which  framed  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
two  Georgia  senators  luider  the  new  federal  govern- 
ment, his  term  expiring  in  March,  179:-!,  and  in 
1794  he  was  made  judge  of  the  Georgia  circuit 
court  serving  three  years.  In  the  summer  of  1799 
he  removed  to  New  York  city  of  which  he  became 
mavor  later.  He  also  served  in  the  New  York 
legislature  from  1801  to  1804,  and  was  U.  S.  com- 
missioner of  loans,  and  rendered  im]iortant  ser- 
vice tn  Ihe  state  of  New  York  in  adju.stiug  Indian 
dittieulties.  He  died  at  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  July  16, 
18'.'s. 

LEARNED,  William  Law,  jurist,  was  born  in 
New  London,  Conn.,  July  24,  ].'^21,  the  son  of 
Ebenezer  and  Lydia  Coit  Le.ainrd.  He  comes  of 
English  stock,  his  ancestor,  William  Learned, 
having  emigraled  to  America  about  lO^O,  and  set- 
tled in  Charlestown,  :Mass.  His  grandfathers, 
Coit,  both  members  of 
congress  aljoiit  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, weie  men  of  learning, 
ability  and  irreproachable 
ehaiarter.  His  father  was 
a  la\syer,  and  subsequently 
beiame  cashier  of  one  of 
the  state  banks  of  Connecti- 
cut. The  sidiject  of  tliis 
sketeh  was  pirepared  for 
college  at  Union  School  iu 
his  native  town.  In  1887  he 
entered  Yale,  from  which  he 
was  gradu.-iled  in  1841,  the 
salutatoriau  nf  his  class. 
Deciding  to  adojil  the  ]>ro- 
fession  of  tlie  Law  he  be- 
came a  student  in  the  otlice 
of  Williaui  F.  Brainard  of 
New  London,  and  afler- 
wards  went  to  Troy,  N.  Y., 
the  law  office  of  Gould  & 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  lti)eh- 
ig  of  Hie  old  supreme  euurt 
of  judicature  of  the  [toople  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  He  removed  to  Alliany  in  184.'),  and  a  few 
years  later  formed  a  ]iartnership  with  (Jilbi'rt  L. 
Wilson  ]\Ir.  Wilson  subse(|ui;ntly  retiring  he  en- 
tered   into    partnership  with    James   C.    C^ook,   the 
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style  of  the  firm  becoming  Learned  &  Cook.  In  1867 
Mr.  Cook  permanently  gave  up  the  practice  of  law, 
and  Mr.  Learned  continued  the  business  alone.  In 
1870  he  was  appointed  b}^  Gov.  Hoffman  to  till 
a  v.acauey  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  was  nominated  and 
elected  by  the  democrats,  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  in  the  third  judicial  district  for  a  full  term  of 
fourteen  years.  He  was  apjiointed  a  member  of  the 
facailtj-  of  the  Albany  Law  School  in  1874,  and  was 
subsequently  made  jiresident  of  the  faculty  and  of 
the  board  of  trustees.  The  Albany  Law  School  has 
been  for  many  years  a  branch  of  Union  University, 
and  as.  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  Judge 
Learned  >vas  also  one  of  the  governors  of  the 
university.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Til- 
den  presiding  justice  of  the  third  department  to  till 
the  place  of  Tlieodore  Miller,  who  hail  been  elected 
to  the  court  of  appeals.  "His  numerous  opinions 
which  have  so  enriched  the  volumes  of  Hun,  are 
expressed  in  a  style  of  great  per.spicuity,  vigor  and 
terseness,  with  a  nio.st  thorough  examination  and 
analysis  of  the  intricate  cases  under  consideration. 
His  charges  to  juries  ar.e  noted  for  their  direct,  able 
and  impartial  presenttition  of  the  points  of  law." 
Judge  Learned  was  renominated  in  1884  by  the 
democrats  as  a  justice  of  the  third  judicial  district, 
and  was  rc-electrd  iu  the  fall  of  that  year.  He 
was  again  appointed  by  Gov.  Cleveland  in  1884 
presiding  jiLstiee  of  the  third  dcjiartment.  This 
position  he  continued  to  hold  until  Dec.  31,  1891, 
when  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  pxofes,sion 
in  Albany.  He  published  a  genealogy  of  his  fam- 
ily, and  edited  one  or  two  books.  In  1878  Yale 
College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
He  was  president  of  the  Alb;uiy  Female  Academy, 
vice-president  of  the  Albanj'  Institute,  and  trustee 
of  the  Alliany  Academy.  He  was  twice  married: 
first,  May  29, 1855,  to  Phcebe  R.,  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander Marvin  of  Albany,  and,  second,  Jan.  15, 
18()8,  to  Katherine,  daughter  of  Clinton  DeWitt 
of  New  York.  He  died  in  Albanv,  .Se]>t.  20,  1904. 
COXJLDOCK,  Charles  Walter,  actor,  was  bom 
at  Long  Acre,  London,  England,  April  11,  1815. 
When  about  four  years  old  he  lost  his  father,  and 
thereafter,  until  reaching  his  majority,  resided 
with  his  paternal  grandparents,  attending  the  com- 
mon schools  and  beginning  to  learn  carpentering 
in  his  step-father's  shop.  Being  dis.satistied  with  this 
trade,  he  obtained  employment  in  a  silk  warehouse, 
where  he  remained  nearly  nine  years.  Meantime 
his  tastes  had  begun  to  lean  decidedly  toward  the 
stage,  and  but  for  the  opposition  of  his  grandmother, 
whom  he  loved  devotedly,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  become  an  actor  earlier  in  life.  He,  however, 
amused  himself  with  elocutionary  .studies,  reciting 
selections  from  Shakespeare,  Byron  and  other  favor- 
ite poets  before  a  literary  society  of  his  friends. 
Finally,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  his  grandmother 
now  bein.L'  dead,  he  made  his  professional  debut  at 
Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  London,  iu  the  role  of 
Othello,  having  previou.sly  .secured  the  manager  in 
the  experiment  by  the  purchase  often  pounds' worth 
of  tickets,  which  he  distributed  among  his  friends. 
His  talents  were  so  highly  approved  on  this  occasion 
that  £50  were  raised,  forthwith,  to  enable  bim  to  con- 
tinue on  the  stage,  and  he  entered  on  his  professional 
career  as  general  utility  man  in  the  stock  company 
at  the  Theatre  Hoyal,  "Buck's  Head  Inn.  Later  he 
joined  a  high-class  traveling  comp.any,  under  the 
lead  of  a  noted  manager,  Jackman  bj'  name,  which 
played  but  three  nights  each  week,  and  produced  its 
]iieces  with  great  care  and  elaborateness  of  detail. 
While  with  this  troupe  at  Bicester,  CJxfordshire,  he 
niadi-  llie  acquaint.'incc  of  a  young  ladj'  named  Fos- 
ter, "\\'bi)  became  eug.-iged  tohiiu,  with  theunderstand- 
inglhat  he  leave  the  stage.    Accordingly,  he  olitained 
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a  position  m  a  wholesale  diy-gcods  store  in  London 
where  he  remained  for  two  years    neautinie  tiudin"- 
expression  for  bis  dramatic  instincts  in  the  exercises 
of  the   Shaliespearean   Chib,  whicli  reo-ularly  pre- 
sented such  plays  as  -  Othello,"  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice  "  and  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  for  the  entertain- 
ment  of  their   friends.     lu  the  end,  however    the 
charm  of  the  old  life  proved  too  strong-  for  him  'and 
terminating  his  engagement  by  mutual  consent   he 
again  entered  the  ranks  of  the  profession  at  GraVes- 
end.     During  the  next  eight  years  he  played  a  great 
variety  of  parts  throughcjut  the  United  Kingdom  • 
was  leading  man  in  several  stocji  companies,   and 
supported  such  prominent  actors  as  jMacready,'Van- 
denhoff,  Charles  Kean,  Buckstone,  AVebster,' Elleu 
Tree,  Charlotte  Cushman  and  Fanny  Kembie.     In 
1849  he  refused  an  engagement  witirjlacready,  and 
came  to  America  with   Miss  Cushman,  making  his 
first  appearance  in  tlie  title-role  of  "  The  Stranger," 
at  the  old  Broadway  Theatre,  New  York  city,  Oct.  8, 
1849.     During  tliis  tour  he  appeared  in  a  number  of 
Shakespearean  and  other  high-class  plavs  throughout 
the  States,  and  at  its  close  in  the  following  summer 
determined  to  make  America  the  scene  of  his  future 
professional  labors.     Having,  therefore,  sent  for  his 
family,  he  entered  upon  a  four-year  connection  with 
the  Walnut  Street  Tiieatre,  Philadelphia,  as  leading 
man.    It  was  here  he  supported  Mme.  Celeste  during 
her  American  tour,  beginning  in 
May,  1853,   first  appearing  vvith 
her  as  Luke  Fielding  in  the""  Wil- 
low Cop.se,"  an  English  adapta- 
tion  by   Dion    Boucicault   of  a 
French   piece,  "  La  Clo.serie  des 
Genets. "    In  this  part  he  made  so 
decided  a  hit  that  Mme.  Celeste 
presented  the  play  to  him,  and, 
after  tentative  experiments  at  the 
Chatham    Street   Theatre,   New 
York,  and  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  he 
starred  in  it  througlioutthe  coun- 
try for  a  number  of  years.      Ow- 
ing to  the  financial  deiu'ession  of 
1857,  he  gladlj'  relinquished  his 
independent    activity   to   accept 
an  engagement  at  Laura  Keene's 
Theatre,    New    York,    o])eniug 
the    .season     of     1858-59     with 
tlie  "  Willow  Copse,"   followed 
by  his    other  notable  success,  Boucicault's  version 
of  Delavigne's  "  Louis  XI."    It  was  early  in  this  en- 
gagement that  "Our  American  Cou.sin,"the  founda- 
tion of  the  success  of  both  E.  A.  Sothern  and  Joseph 
Jefferson,  was  first  produced,  Couldook  also  winning 
con.siderable  applause  in  the  part  of  Abel  Murcott. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  both  he  and  Sothern  at  first 
utterly  refused  to  appear  in  the  piece,  finally  consent- 
ing only  at  the  persuasion  of  Miss  Keeue,  who  gave 
the   latter  permission   to  "guy"  the  part  of  Lord 
Dundreary,  tlms  making   possible  the  longest  run 
ever  before  known  by  any  play  on  the  American 
stage.     In   the   following  year  Couldock  became  a 
member  of  .John  E.  Owens'  company  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  after  a  season  with  him  again  starred  for 
a  number  of  years  with  his  two  old  successes,  "  The 
Advocate,"  "The  School  of  Reform,"  "  The  Cliininey 
Corner,"  "Daddy  Gray, "  and  a  number  of  other  pieces 
of  lesser  merit.    In  1878  he  appeared  with  a  stock  com- 
pany at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  New  York,  in  sup- 
portof  Mme.  Modjeskain  "Adrienne"and  "Camille," 
and  in  1879,  under  the  management  of  Steele  Mac- 
kaye,  Ment  on  the  road  in  the  character  of  Dunstan 
Kirkeinthe  "  Iron  Will, "afterward renamed  "Hazel 
Kirke."     This   play  .saw  375  consecutive  perform- 
ances in  New  Yorli,  and  was  seen  on  tlie  road  for 
five  years.     The  part  of  Dunstan,  he  declared,  "was 
only  Luke  Fielding  over  again  "  ;  and  later  Couldock 


again  presented  his  former  masterpiece.  These 
familiar  successes  practicidly  closed  his  professional 
career,  although  during  the  next  ten  years  he  ap- 
peared irregularly  in  such  plays  as  "  Hamlet  "  and 
"Otliello"  with  the  Salvini- Bootii  combination 
(1886);  in  "The  Great  Metropolis"  (1891);  "New 
Blood  "  (1894),  and  "  Humanity  "  (1895).  In  the  last- 
named  lie  made  his  final  appearance.  The  occasion 
of  his  retirement  was  celebrated  by  a  benefit  per- 
formance of  "The  Rivals,"  with  an  all-star  ca.ste, 
including  such  eminent  actors  as  William  H.  Crane, 
Henry  Jliller,  Thomas  W.  Keeue,  Joseph  Jefferson! 
Nat.  C.  Goodwin,  Thomas  Q.  Seabrooke,  De  W(jlf 
Hopper,  Mrs.  Jolin  Drew,  Viola  Allen  and  Nelly 
Mcllenry.  The  result  was  a  total  of  .$(3,000,  ttliich 
was  presented  to  the  veteran  actor  in  the  form  of  an 
annuity  of  $1,200.  Couldock  was  noted  througli  a 
long  career  as  an  impressive  actor  and  the  pos.sessor 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful  voices  on  the  stage.  He 
was  niai-ried,  in  1841,  to  Louisa  Smith  of  Bristol, 
Enghuid,  and  had  one  daughter,  an  actress,  wlio  died 
in  1873,  and  one  son,  Svdney,  a  resident  of  New 
York.     He  died  in  New  York,  Nov.  27,  1898. 

WATSON,  James,  senator,  was  born  in  Wood- 
bury, now  Beliilehem,  Conn.,  April  6,  1750,  a  de- 
scendant of  John  Watson,  an  early  settler  of  Hart- 
ford. He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1776, 
and  immediately  afterwards  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  lieutenant  in  Col.  Bradley's  state  regiment, 
in  whicli  he  served  until  the  end'  of  the  canipaign 
around  New  York.  He  became  captain  Jan.  1, 
1777  ;  but,  on  account  of  a  disagreement,  he  re.signed 
July  15th.  Removing  to  New  York  city  after  the 
war,  Watson  became  a  successful  merchant  and 
prominent  citizen.  He  was  appointed  naval  officer; 
in  1791  wassent  to  the  assembly;  was  elected  speaker; 
and  was  state  senator  for  two  terms  (1796-98).  He 
then  resigned  to  take  his  seat  in  theU.  S.  .senate  as  a 
Democrat,  retiring  March  19,  1800.  It  was  largely 
under  his  auspices"  that  the  New  England  Society  in 
New  York  was  organized,  and  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Connecticut  and  New  York  Cincinnati  societies. 
He  died  in  Ne«-  York  cily,  May  15,  1806. 

PAYNE,  John  Howard,  actor,  playwright  and 
author  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  was' born  at  33 
Broad  street,  New  York  city.  June  9,  1791,  son  of 
William  and  Sai-ah  (Isaacs)  Payne,  the  latter  the 
daughter  of  a  convert  from  tlie  .Jewisli  faith.  He  was 
descended  on  tlie  paternal  side  from  an  early  settler 
of  Massachusetts.  His  grandfather  was  a  military 
officer  and  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  provincial 
assembly.  His  father  was  a  physician,  but  tui'ued 
to  school-teaching  ;  and,  after  living  in  New  York 
city,  took  up  his  residence  in  East  Hampton,  L.  I., 
where  he  was  principal  of  an  academy.  Tlie 
East  Hampton  hfjiue  of  the  Paynes  (see  illustration 
on  next  page)  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the 
poet  when  he  wrote  his  now  famous  song.  In  1796 
William  Payne  removed  to  Boston  to  take  cliarge  of  an 
academy  in  that  city.  In  1S05,  John  Howard  Payne 
went  to  New  Yoik,  and  obtained  employment  as 
a  clerk.  About  this  time  he  undertook  the  editor- 
sliip  of  a  periodical,  "The  Thespian  Mirror,"  of 
which  thirteen  numbers  appeared.  The  remarkable 
ability  displayed  by  tlie  j-ouug  editor  induced  a  j\Ir. 
Seaman,  of  New  York,  to  offer  him  a  course  at  Union 
College,  which  was  gratefully  accepted.  He  re- 
mained at  Union  for  only  two  terms,  the  bankruptcy 
and  failing  healtli  of  his  fatliei-  compelling  him  to 
leave  college  and  .seek  some  emiiloyment  to  maintain 
his  father  and  the  younger  members  of  the 
family.  He  determined  to  adopt  the  theatri- 
cal profession,  for  which  he  had  a  strong  lik- 
ing, and  he  made  his  debut  as  an  actor  at 
th'e  Park  Tiieatre,  New  York,  Feb.  34,  1809,  in  the 
part  of  Norval  in  the  tragedy  of  ' '  Douglas, "  in  which 
he  made  an  immediate  success.     His  acting  showed 
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remarkable   ease   and   fiuish   considering   liis    age, 
and  he  speedily  became  the    lavDrite   of  the  hour. 
During  his  lirs't  engagement  he  was  seen  as  Zaphua 
in  '■  Mahomet,"  C)ctavian  in   "The  3Iouutaineers, " 
Salem   in  "  Barbarossa  "    and    Tancred    in    '■  Sigis- 
monda,"     For    his    l)enctit,    ilarcli    15,     bSOl),     lie 
appeared     as     Konieo  ;     the     receipts     were     over 
.§l,4fln,   a   .sum  considered    extraordinarily  large  at 
that  time.     He  was  si-en  for  the  first  time  in  Boston 
on  April  3,    1S09,  as  Young  Nerval,   and  repeated 
there   the   success  he  had  won    in  New  York.     In 
May  and  Septemlierhe  played  engagements  in  New 
Y'ork  and  then   in  Piiiladel'phia   and  Baltimore.     It 
is  recorded  that  in  Baltimore  sums  ranging  from  ^5 
to  !^25  were  jjaid  foi- adnussion  to  the   theater,  and 
on  the  occasicai  of  liis  benefit  there  one  gentleman 
gave  s50  for  a   siniile   ticket.     Traveling   through 
the  South  and  North  he  was  greeted  as  the  Amer- 
ican juvenile  wouderand  tested  the  seating  capacity 
of  the  theaters  everywhere.     He  appeared   for  the 
last   time   in    New    York,   JIarch    1,   IHU,   phiying 
Edgar  to  King  Lear  of  (ieorne  F.  (_'ookc;  and  in  Bos- 
tonT    Ma-rch,"  181',\     the    llandet    to    -Mrs.     DuiVs 
Ophelia.    By  the  advice  of  George  Frederick  Cooke 
he  went  to  London  in  lyi3.   In  England  and  France 
wMth  varying   fortune  as  actor,  manager  and  pilay- 
wright  he  remaineil  for  nearly  twenty  years.    His  fii'.st 
play,  a  translation  from  the  French,  he  sold  to  tlie 
managers  of  C'ovent  Garden   for  tl.lO.     During  liis 
subsequent  career  lie  wrote,  translati'd  and  adapted 
more  than  si.xty  plays,  among  them  "  Brutus,"  "Ma- 
homet," "^larried  and  Single,"  "Two  Sons-in-Law," 
"Spanish  nusl)and,""Paoli,"  "Judge and  the  Attor- 
neys." "  White  Maid,"  "  Post  (lliaisv,"  "Mrs.  Smith 
and   lioarding  School."     Of  the  pieces  included  in 
this  list,  "  lirutus   or  the  Fall   of  Tan.piin  "  created 
the  strongest  impression  when  first   produced,  and 
is  best  remembered   at   the   present    time.     It  was 
written  in  London  in  ISl.s  and  produced  at  Drury 
Lan«  theater  in  December  of   that  year   with  Ed- 
mund Kean  in  the  title  role.     It  ran 'for  fifty  nights 
in  London;  and  in  America,  where  it  was  first  pro- 
duced in  March,  1810.  it  speedily  became  a  favorite 
character  of  Coojier,  Forrest  and  the  elder  Booth. 
When    Charles   Kemble    became    manager   of   the 
C'ovent  Garden   theater  and  ajiplied    to  Payne  for 
aid,  the  latter  offered   him  a  collection  of'  manu- 
scripts for  .£250,  £30  beins  the  price  for  "  Clari;  or, 
the  Maid  of  Milan."    Kemble  bought 
the    collection,   and    at    his    recpiCst 
Payne     turned     "  Clari  "     into     an 
opera.    The  sister  of  Ellen  Tree  took 
the  principal  part  and  sang  for  the 
first   time    "Home,    Sweet    Home." 
The  opera  was  enormoii.sly  success- 
ful.    Miss  Tree  made   the   part   of 
Clari    a    great    feature,     and    every 
one     realized     a     fortune      except 
Payne.     He    then    wrote    "Charles 
II,,"     a    very    popidar    play,    but 
fortune  still  refused  to  smife  upon 
him,  and   he   returned  almost   pen- 
niless   to    this    country.      Here    he 
essayed   various   projects,    but   none 
of    them     prospered.       He   went   as 
consul    to   Tunis   in    1843,    l)Ut   was 
recalled    in    1845,    and    on    his    re- 
turn    he    vainly    sought     a     more 
congenial  locality,  but  fin'uliy  accepted  a  reappoint- 
ment,  and  it  was  in  Tunis  that  he  died   and  w;is 
buried.     There  his   lio.ly  rested  (juietly  for  thirty 
years,  not  in  a  "ne-lcctcd  sp,,t,"  but  in  a  garden  of 
carnations,   roses  and   heliotropes.     There,  too,   his 
memory  has  been  kindly  cherished  by  Europeans 
and   the  native  inhabitants.     On  June'  .5,  1883,  his 
rotfiii      was     disinterred     and      borne,      attended 
by    his   old    Arab   dragoman   and    a   few   personal 
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friends,  to  the  little  Protestant  church  of  Tunis 
where  the  chancel  window  is  inscribed  with  his 
name.  As  his  remains  were  brought  into  the  church 
an  Englishman  at  the  organ  softly  played  "Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  wdiich  an  American  lady  sang  with 
much  feeling.  The  body  was  left  during  the'night 
to  be  guarded  by  the  faithful  dragoman.     It  was 
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placed  upon  a  French  steamer,  in  the  morning 
transferred  at  jMarseilles  to  a  steairier  for  New 
York,  and  in  June,  1883,  reinterred  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  wdiile  a  thousand  voices  joined  in  singing  his 
imnnjrtal  melody  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home/'  The 
n;une  of  Payne  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  many  gene- 
rations by  the  iiathetic  tenderness  of  this  single 
song.  The  original  manuscript  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  an  elderly  lady  living  in  Athens,  Ga.  The 
words  as  first  written  are  much  interlined  with  here 
and  there  an  endearing  expression  from  the  writer 
to  the  lady  who  now  owns  the  manuscript.  To  her 
Payne  was  devotedly  attached.  She  has  many  of 
his  letters  and  has  ref vised  it  large  sum  for 'the 
maiuiscript  of  the  poem.  Payn't-  died  April  9, 
185S,  in  Tunis,  Africa. 

KIMBALL,  Sumner  Increase,  superintend- 
ent of  the  United  States  life-saving  service  was 
born  at  Lebanon,  Jle,  Sept.  3,  1834.  "  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Bowdoin  College  in  1855,  subsequently 
began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  his  father 
Increase  S.  Kimball,  was  adiuitted  to  th(^  New 
York  county  bar  in  1858  and  at  once  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  North  Berwick, 
Me.  He  was  elected  in  1859  to  the  Maine  house 
of  representatives  of  which  he  was  the  voungest 
menrber,  and  served  on  the  comnuttce  o'n  the" ju- 
diciary. He  accepted  a  clerkship  in  the  office  of 
the  second  auditor  of  the  United  States  treasury  in 
1801  and  rapidly  passed  through  the  successive 
grades  until  he  became  chief  clerk.  In  1871  at  the 
request  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  he  undertook 
the^  management  of  the  revenue  cutter  service, 
which  was  radically  improved  under  his  adniiufs- 
tration.  In  connection  with  this  service  he  found 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  life-saving  .service.  This 
consisted  of  a  few  rude  boat-hous'es  on  the  New 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  coasts,  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  government  to  protect  from  the 
weather  a  surf-boat  and  some  primitive  apparatus 
stored  in  each  for  the  voluntary  use  of  fishermen  or 
others  who  might  be  willing  to  atteiupt  rescues  on 
occasions  of  shipwreck.  Each  house  was  under  the 
nominal  charge  of  a  keeper  wdio  often  lived  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  station,  and  was  appointed 
without  much  regard  to  his  qu.alifications.  Mr. 
Kimball  at  once  set  about  developino:  a  systematic 
life-.saviug  organization.  Li  this  he  was  eminently 
successful,  and  by  1878  efficient  stations  manned  by 
disciplined  crews  had  been  established  not  only 
u|ioii  all  the  ocean  coasts  of  the  United  States,  but 
also  upon  the  great  lakes.  Con^-ress  soon  de<'med  it 
advisable  to  create  a  seiiarate  bureau  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  .service.     The  act  was  passed  June 
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18,  1878;  the  president  immediatelv  nominated  Mr. 
Kimball  for  general  superintendenf,  and  the  nomi- 
nation was  unanimonsly  cuuarmed  b}'  the  senate 
without  the  usual  reference  to  a  committee.  Mr 
Kimball's  assumption  of  the  new  office  was  marked 
with  vigor.  He  devised  and  put  into  execution  im- 
portant plans  for  extending  and  improving  the  ser- 
vice, such  as  the  patrol  system,  the  use  of  signals  to 
warn  oif  vessels  in  case  of  danger,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  telephonic  connections  between  adjacent 
stations.  A  board  of  life-saving  appliances  was  also 
organized  to  examine  antl  pass 
upon  the  merits  of  new  devices. 
The  absolute  divorcement  cjf  the 
service  from  politics  has  been  in- 
sisted on  from  the  start.  Mr. 
Kiinball's  uncompromising  ef- 
or(s  in  this  direction  finally  re- 
sulted in  obtaining  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  placing  the  service 
on  a  non-partisan  basis  and  ex- 
pressly provitling  that  "the  ap- 
pointment of  district  superintend- 
i.nts,  inspectors  and  keepers  and 
crews  of  life-saving  stations  shall 
be  made  solely  with  reference 
to  their  fitne.ss  and  without  ref- 
erence to  their  political  or  party 
affiliations."  This  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  statutory  provision  of 
the  kind  in  relation  to  any  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. Under  its  operation  the  service  has  been  able 
to  employ  the  best  men  obtainable,  and  to  command 
entire  public  confidence,  so  that  to-day  it  is  univers- 
ally recognized  as  the  foremost  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  In  18s9,  iMr.  Kimball  was 
appointed  by  the  president  one  of  the  delegates  to 
represent  the  United  States  in  tlie  international 
marine  conference  which  convened  in  Washington 
that  year,  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  c<.)mniittee 
on  life-saving  .systems  and  devices.  He  made  an 
elaborate  report,  containing  a  number  of  valuable 
recommendations  for  promoting  the  safety  of  life  at 
sea  all  of  which  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
conference.  His  paper  on  the  "Organization  and 
Methods  of  the  United  States  Life-Saving  Ser%ace," 
read  before  tlie  committee,  is  regarded  as  the  best 
treatise  on  the  means  for  saving  life  from  ship- 
wreck ever  published.  Mr.  Kimball  is  a  member 
of  several  scientific  societies,  and  in  1891  received 
from  Bowdoin  College  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 

REED,  Henry,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  Eng- 
lish literature  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  July  11,  1808.  His  grand- 
father, Joseph  Reed,  was  president  of  the  second 
provincial  congress,  military  secretary  of  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, member  of  Continental  congress,  and  gov- 
ernor of  Penn.sylvania.  His  father,  Joseph  Reed, 
was  the  author  of  "The  Laws  of  Penn.sylvania" 
and  attorney-general  of  the  state.  Henry  Reed  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1825,  and  in  1839  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1831 
he  was  elected  assistant-professor  of  English  litera- 
ture and  moral  philosophy  in  the  university,  and 
four  years  later  was  made  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
English  literature,  which  position  he  filled  until 
his  death.  Prof.  Reed  was  a  diligent  student  of 
the  English  cla.ssics  during  his  whole  life,  and  be- 
came an  accomplished  scholar  and  an  excellent 
writer  and  a  fine  thinker.  As  an  instructor  he 
met  with  great  success,  and  left  lasting  impres- 
sions upon  the  university.  He  was  early  brought 
into  intimate  relations  with  Wordsworth,  whom  he 
assisted  by  the  supervision  and  arrangement  of  an 
American  edition  of  his  poems  in  1837.  "The  New 
York  Review  "  in  1839  contained  an  elaborate  article 


on  Wordsworth  from  his  pen.  He  edited  an  edi- 
tion of  Alexander  Reid's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language "  in  IW.j  ;  American  repiints  of 
Arnold's  "Lectures  on  Modern  History"  in  1845; 
Graham's  "English  Synonyms"  in  1847;  Lord 
IMahon's  "  History  of  England  "  in  1849;  the  "Po- 
etical Works  of  ''rhomas  Gray  "  in  1850,  and  wrote 
a  life  of  his  grandfather  Josejih  Reed.  His  courses 
of  lectures  at  the  university  were  published  after 
his  death  by  his  brother  William  B.  Reed.  He 
"v\as  a  member  of  various  literary  and  scientific 
societies,  and  received  the  degree"  of  LL.D.  from 
the  University  of  "Vermont  in  1840.  His  son,  Henry 
Reed,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1805,  since  1880  has  been  a  judge  of  the  e-ourt  of 
conunon  pleas  in  Pliiladelpliia,  and  is  the  author 
of  a  woi-k,  in  three  volumes,  or,  the  "Statute  of 
Fraud.-,"  published  in  1884.  In  1854  Prof.  Reed 
obtained  leave  of  atjsence  from  the  university  and 
visited  people  of  the  highest  literary  and  political 
distinction  in  England.  With  three  hundred  other 
passengers  he  lost  his  life  at  sea  Sept.  27,  1854,  when 
nearly  in  sight  of  his  native  land  by  the  sinking  of 
the  steamship  Arctic,  upon  which  lie  had  embarked 
from  Liverpool  a  few  days  previously. 

ANGIER,  Nedom  L.,  ex-mayor  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  ex-state  treasurer  of  Georgia,  was  born  at 
Acworlh,  K.  H.,  Nov.  10,  1814.  He  was  of 
Huguenot  exti'aetii.)n,  and  his  father  was  an  early 
settler  and  distinguished  citizen  of  Acworth.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  thoroughly  educated, 
taught  school  several  years  and  studied  medicine  in 
his  leisure  hours.  In  1839,  at  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  he  went  to  Georgia  and  taught  school  four 
years  in  Coweta,  at  the  same  time  continuing  his 
medical  studies.  In  1843  he  attended  lectures  at 
the  New  York  Medical  L'niversity,  and  began  to 
practice  in  Randolph  county,  Ga. "  In  1847  he  re- 
moved to  Atlanta,  then  a  village,  where  he  was 
physician  and  druggist.  In  1850  the  gold  fever 
took  him  to  California  for  a  year,  but  he  returned 
to  Atlanta  and  by  1800  had  made  a  handsome 
fortime  in  real  estate.  Dr.  Angler  had  married 
in  1843  Elizabeth  A.  Herring,  a  cultivated  lady  of  a 
prominent  Southern  family.  Dr.  Angler  opposed 
secession,  and  in  1803  went  to  Havana  and  then  to 
the  North,  returning  to  Georgia  after  the  war.  He 
was  appointed  revenue  collect(jr 
with  an  office  at  Augusta,  Ga., 
hut  resigned  after  nine  months 
and  returned  to  Atlanta.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the 
constitutional     convention     of 

1807  ;    treasurer  of  Georgia  in 

1808  for  four  years  ;  was  men- 
tioned for  governor  in  1871 
upon  Gov.  Bullock's  resigna- 
tion, and  in  1870  was  elected 
mayor  of  Atlanta  for  two  years. 
Dr.'  Angier  had  a  notable  and 
eventful  life,  and  left  a  grateful 
memory  of  useful  service  to 
the  people  of  Georgia.  A  mem- 
ber from  conviction  of  the 
party  which  reconstructed  the 
state  and  did  many  individual 
and  public  wrongs,  Dr.  Angier 
in  a  time  of  general  moral  laxity  and  public  injustice 
held  his  personal  integrity  and  fought  to  the  end  every 
misdeed  of  his  colleagues,  and  stood  unfliuchingly  by 
the  weal  and  honor  of  the  state  and  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  people.  He  took  a  noble  attitude 
for  honesty  and  battled  single-handed  against  the 
plunder  of"  the  st.ate  by  his  party  allies  who  warred 
fiercely  against  him  because  he  thwarted  their  rob- 
bery- His  conduct  was  the  mon^  heroic  because  he 
wa.s   a  sincere   republican   by   principle    and   thus 
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anlagonizril  iiarty  associates.  Lcavini.'  the  state 
duriiii;  tlie  war  liecaiise  of  his  (ip|i(isilinii  tn  seees- 
sinn  ami  Idve  fur  the  Unidii  lie.  lull  of  devoticiu  tii 
bis  adopted  state,  went  to  Wasliiiii^ioii  and  iileadetl 
■n-itli  Mr.  [jineoln  for  moutlis  ajiaiiist  the  harsh  jiro- 
scriptive  measures  that  Stanton,  Tliad.  Stevens  and 
other  men  were  attempting  against  the  South.  A 
signal  e.xample  of  his  integrity  was  when,  as 
revenue  ortieer,  he  fotmd  it  inipossilile  to  get  honest 
deputies  with  the  best  citizens  disfranchised,  he 
iirgeil  Secretary  JlcCidlougli  in  a  famous  letter  to 
have  the  "  test'"  oath  modified  so  :is  to  allow  south- 
ern gentlemen  to  hold  otbce,  and  upon  that  official 
and  congress  refusing  he  gave  up  his  office.  He 
resisted  every  villainy  of  carpet-li.ag  rule,  tighting 
every  financial  enormity,  and  when  the  infamy  of 
"  prolongation  "  was  attemjitcd  he  \s'as  tlie  foremost 
figure  at  Washington  a.irainsf  it,  and  his  powerful 
letter  to  Congressman  Beck  ^^as  the  chief  instru- 
mentality in  its  defeat.  lie  did  valuable  work  in 
the  constitutional  convention  of  ISOS.  As  mayor  of 
Atlaina  he  l(.ok  active  jiart  in  locating  tlie  state 
capital  lliere  ami  rinsed  the  cily  bonds  finm  seventy 
cents  to  p.-n-.  lie  had  previously  aideil  in  formin.g 
tlie  new  cily  charter.  He  served  both  city  and 
state  well.  ,\l  the  time  of  his  death  the  pre.ss  of  the 
country  paid  him  warm  tribute.  His  sons  have  all 
made  Hill'  men,  and  one,  Ahon,  is  the  United 
States  consul  to  Rheims,  and  another,  Edward  A., 
is  assi.siaul  I'liilcd  States  district  allorni'y.  Jlr. 
An-ier  died  i-'i-b.  :-!,  lSil3. 

STRICKLER,  Givens  Brown,  ehrgyman,  was 
born   al    Sliickler's   Siirings,    Mnekln-iiluc   Co.,   ^'a., 
April   25,    1S4I).      His   father,  .losepli,  who.se  grand- 
father was  il  [j\itheran  lircachcr,  w.asof  (ieianan,  and 
his  niiilher,    .Mary    Brown,  cf  Scdich-Iiish  descent. 
He  (ailei'ed  the  war  in  the  Washinglon  College  coui- 
panjr  from  lji'.\ingtoii,  Va.,  tlie-UJi  regiment   "Lib- 
erty    Hall     Volunteers,"     "Stonewall      Brigade;" 
becanu'   ils    ciLptain;    .served    g.allanlly;  was    twice 
wonmU'd;  was   made  a  prisoner  al  <!ettysburg,  and 
held  in  (aisludy  to  the  war's  close.     He  was  gradu- 
ated  fi'iim  Washiu.n'ton  and  Lee  University  in  IWtiy, 
and  in  1S70  from  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Vir- 
ginia.   He  liecame  pastor  of  Tinkling  S|iiing church, 
Virginia,   in  bs70,   and  continued    such   for   twelve 
and  a  half  years.     He  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Wasliinglon  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity, and  lliat  of  LL.D.  from 
Davidson    Colleyi',  Nortli    Caro- 
lina, and  in  ISKIJ    became  ])astor 
of      the     ('cnlral      Presbyterian 
chtirch,   Atlanta,   Oa.,  where  he 
n<.)W  is.    He  was  chosen  professor 
in  Union  Tlicohigical  Seminary, 
A'irginia,   in    lns,"i,  Imt  his  ]n-cs 
bytery    would   not    idlow  him  to 
accept,   and    he   afterwards    de- 
clined a  prob:,ssorship  in  C'obmi- 
bia  Seminary.      He  was  elected 
moderalor  of  the  .general   assem- 
bly of  the   Presl)\1erian   clnirch 
at  St.  Louis  in    I'h.sT.       He   has 
had    calls    oi-   lieen    aii|iroaclied 
^/^       O^     •  ^'*'"'  .telerence  in  a  call  from   a 

tf^?-  tJ-4^:i,,<£<i^  _  score  or  more  cf  ]irominent 
chui-ches  anil  literary  a/id  tliei> 
logical  mstitidions,  and  was  elected'  chiLncellor 
of  the  Genrgia  Slate  Uni\-crsilv,  but  declined 
to  serve.  Hi-  is  .a  trustee  of  I'he  AgTies  Scoll, 
Institute  at  Decatur,  Ca.  I)i'.  Sliickler  is  one 
of  till:  able.'il  and  most  inHuenlial  divines  of  the 
Sonllj,;iiid  on  ai-ei.uni  .if  his  chiislLan  statesman 
sliip  and  snlnl  iMnservalism  has  been  chosen  lo 
lead  111  -real  issues  cf  tlie  ehiirili.  He  was  juade 
chairm.an  ul  the  e, inference  enmmilli-e  in  the  L'eii 
eral   assembly  .at    St.    Louis,    which   c(jnsidered    the 
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question  ot  the  union  of  the  southern  and  northern 
Presbyterian  churches.  He  was  a  great  doctrinal 
preacher  and  a  fine  orator  and  was  deeply  loved 
by  his  congregations.  He  wag  married  Nov.  6, 
1871,  fo  Mary  Frances  Moore  of  Fancy  Hill,  Rock- 
bridge CO.,  A'a.,  and  left  five  children:  Nettie, 
who  married  Rev.  C.  F.  Rankin;  Dr.  Cyrus  'Warren; 
Jane,  who  married  George  H.  Denny;  Effie  Vir- 
ginia, who  married  Rev.  R,  K.  Timmons,  and  Mary 
Ramsey,     He  died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Aug.  4,  1913. 

LEGGETT,  Mortimer  D.,  soldier,  was  liorn 
at  Illiaca,  N.  Y.,  April  lit,  1S21,  tlie  son  of  Lsaao 
and  Mary  Strong  Leggett.  His  father  removed 
to  Ohio  with  his  family  in  183(3,  and  settled 
on  a  farm  wdiere  Mortimer 
worked   until  he  was  eighteen  ^  ^^ 

years  old.  He  then  went  to 
Kirtland  Seminary  fnun 
whidi  he  was  graduated  first 
in  his  class,  .subsequently 
studied  law,  and  in  ltS44  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  receiving 
the  degree  of  M.D,  from  the 
Willoughby  Medical  College 
the  same  year.  He  took  a 
lirofound  interest  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Ohio,  and  in 
lW4(i  went  to  Akron  wdiere  he 
eslablished  the  first  free 
gradeil  sdiool  system  west  of 
the  .\llegliany  miMintaius.  In 
1S,")II  he  began  llie  in'aclice  of 
law,  and  in  ls,"i(;  he  was  made 
]irofessor  of  pleadingand  ])rac- 
tice  in  the  (.)liio  Stiite  College 
at  Poland.  The  followdiig  year  he  removed  to 
Zaiiesvilli',  O.,  still  coutinuiug  to  hold  his  proi'essor- 
ship.  i\t  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  IHfil,  he 
went  willi  Gen.  McChtllau  to  West  Virginia.,  and 
later  in  the  .same  year  was  commissioned  by  Gov. 
Dennison  to  raise  the  THtli  Ohio  volunteer  infantry. 
At  the  expiration  of  forty  days  he  had  enrolled 
1,(14(1  men  and  w^as  commissioned  colonel  of  the 
regiment.  C'ol.  Leggett  commanded  the  78th  Ohio 
infanlry  at  Fort  Doiielson,  Sliiloh  where  he  was 
waamded,  and  at  Coriulli.  He  was  in  command  of 
a  brigade,  June,  lH(i3,  captured  .lax-kson,  Tenn., 
and  defended  Bolivar,  Tenn.,  against  a  force  largely 
superior  to  his  own  anil  was  again  wounded  at 
(iliiimpion  Hills  and  at  Vicksbiirg.  lie  .served  with 
distiiiclion  in  most  of  the  important  battles  and 
|iasseil  through  successi\e  grades  of  rank,  biing 
breveled  ma.joi'-gencral  ill  ISCilJ,  assigned  lo  (-oin- 
maiiil  the  ;!il  divisiou,  17lh  army  corps,  and  jilaced 
in  charge  of  the  |)ost  at  Vicksburg.  He  commauiled 
the  lid  division  of  the  7th  C0141S  in  Gen.  Shernuui's 
march  fo  the  sea.  At  the  griuid  review  of  the 
armies  at,  the  close  of  the  wa,r  no  general  officer  was 
more  warndy  welcomed  by  the  iiresident  than  was 
tieii.  Ijcggett,  who  was  that  day  recognized  as  a 
national  hero.  Aug.  31,  IHIi,'),  he  was  commi.s.sioned 
maior-general  of  volunteers,  but  resigned  on  the 
2Xlh  of  September  following.  After  the  war  he 
resumed  llie  |iractice  of  his  iirofession  at  Zanesville, 
').,  was  ap|iointed  commissioner  of  patents  in  1871, 
and  held  that  ollieeiiulil  ISi75,  when  he  resigned 
and  moved  to  Cleveland,  making  patent  law  a 
specially.  He  siibseipieiil ly  became  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Brush  I'jiectric  Co.,  of  wdiich  he 
was  in-esiilcnt  until  1.SH4  ;  he  was  also  president  of 
the  Ciimner  Eny:iiie  Co.  and  vice-president  of  the 
Cowing  Steel  Casting  Co.,  ot  which  Judge  S.  Burke 
was  president.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  ednca- 
tiiin.al  matters,  and  served  for  two  years  on  the 
Cleveland  board  of  education.  He  was  a  Re])ubli- 
can  in  polities,  and  a  member  of  the  Presbyteriail 
fJnirch.     He  was  twice  married,  first,  July  9,  1844, 
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to  Marilla,  daughter  of  Absalom  Wells  of  Mont- 
ville  Centre,  O. ;  she  died  in  1S76,  leaving  one 
daughter  and  four  sons,  and  he  was  again  married 
in  1879,  to  Weltha,  daughter  of  H.  C.  Post  of 
Sandusky,  O.,  who  survived  him.  His  daughter 
married  H.  A.  Seymour  of  Washington,  D.  U.,  and 
of  the  four  sons  only  two  survived,  L.  L.,  who  was 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  practice  of  law, 
and  W.  W.  Leggett,  a  lawyer  of  Detroit.  Gen. 
Leggett  was  a  man  of  indomitable  courage  and 
energy.     He  died  in  Cleveland,  0.,  Jan.  6,  1896. 

KETCHUM,  Alexander  P.,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  >{cw  Ha\Lai.  Conn.,  :\Iay  11,  1S;!9,  but  during  his 
infancy    his    pareuls    settled    in  New   York   city, 
whci-e  he  has  since  resided.      He  is  the   eldest  sou 
of  Edgar  Ketchum,  who  was   one   of    the   promi- 
nent lawyers  of  New  York  city,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  in  that  city  registrar  'in  baukruptcy  of  the 
United  States.     Alexander  attended  the  city  public 
schools  and  was  graduated  in  1858  from  the  Free 
Academy,  now  College   of   the  City  of  New  York. 
He  was  subsequentlyfor  one  year  tu'tor  of  mathema- 
tics in  that  institutii'm,  and  then  entered  the  Albany 
Law  School,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1800. 
The  same  year  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  New 
York  city.     In  the  autumn  of  1862  he  went  to  South 
Oaroliua  as  civil  aid  to  Gen.  Rufus  Saxton,  the  mili- 
tary governor  of  South  Carolina.     There  he  estab- 
lished the  office  of  registrar  of  deeds  and  mortgages 
for   the   protection   of  negroes  who  had   purchased 
lands  sold  by  the  United  States  tax  commissioners. 
and  was  also  placed  in  charge  of  the  pay  department 
of  the  freedmeu.      He  entered  the  army  as  first  lieu- 
tenant,   company   H.,    56th   regiment.    New  York 
infantry  volunteers  Sept.  ^0,  1864,  was  subsequently 
commissioned  captain  in  the  138th  regiment,  Uuited 
States  colored  troops,  and  placed  as  military  aide  on 
the  staff  of  Maj.-Gen.  Rufus  Saxton.    He  was  on  staff 
of  Gen.  Saxton  at  P(n't  Royal,  and  remained  in  this 
position  until  the  capture   of  Savannah.     He  was 
then  ordered  to  northeastern  Georgia  to  reorganize 
home  guards  for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  that 
section  and    to  devise   means  for  .supplying   their 
needs.     He  was  retained  in  this  position  for  about 
eight  months,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Charles- 
ton, and  by  orders  of  the  war  department  placed 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  as  acting  assist- 
ant adjutant-general,  with  headquarters  at  Charles- 
ton  and   later  at  Washington. 
In   1867  he  resigned   from  the 
army  with   the  rank  of  brevet 
colonel   jiud   resumed  his    law 
practice  in  New  York  city.    In 
April,   1869,  he  was  appointed 
assessor  of  internal  revenue  for 
the  ninth  district  of  New  York, 
in    1872    collector    of    internal 
revenue    for  the  same  district, 
and    in   1874  general  apju'aiser 
for    the     port   of    New  York, 
-which  position  he  retained  until 
1885,  Avhen   be  was   given  the 
chief  appraisership  of  the  port 
_■»•/  of  New  York.     The  last  named 

^l^a^^^  PjC^,i-iL^  office  he  held  until  President 
Cleveland's  administration.  In 
1873  he  married  Clara  iVIcFarland  Dwight,  daughter 
of  John  Dwight  of  New  York  city,  one  of  the  New 
England  Dwights.  of  whom  John  Dwight  of  Ded- 
ham,  Mass.,  was  the  progenitor.  Mr.  Ketchum  has 
been  active  in  the  grand  army  of  the  rejiublic 
since  its  foundation.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Bar 
Association,  the  Republican  Club  of  New  York,  the 
Numismatic  and  Archfeological  Society  of  New 
York  and  president  of  the  Presbyterian  Union.  He 
•was  chairman  of  the  Harlem  Branch  of  the  Young 
Men's  Chri.stian  Association  for  a  number  of  years, 


and  during  1891  was  a  member  of  its  board  of  man- 
agement. He  commanded  the  educational  division 
of  the  centennial  industrial  civic  iiarade.  May  1, 
1889. 

BURTON,  William  Evans,  actor,  was  born  in 
Loniloi),  England,  Sept.  34,  1804.  His  father,  wdio 
was  a  printer,  intended  him  lor  the  ministry  and  to 
that  end  he  received  a  careful  education  at  St. 
Paul's  School,  London,  but  the  father's  death,  when 
the  son  was  eighteen  years  old,  forced  the  latter  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  family.  For  a 
while  he  managed  the  printing-office  left  by  his 
fallier  and  also  eilited  a.  magazine,  "  The  Cambriilge 
Quarterly  Review."  His  bent  was  always  in  the 
direction  of  the  stage,  and  aftei 
playing  for  some  time  in  a  band 
of  amateur  actors  he  made  his 
professional  debut  as  a  membei 
of  a  strolling  company  perform 
ing  in  Norwich,  Sussex  and 
Kent.  His  amliition  was  tragedy 
but  discovering  that  his  forte  was 
comedy  he  so  carefully  culti 
vated  his  talent  in  that  direction 
that  he  soou  became  leading 
comedian  in  the  company  ot 
which  he  was  a  member.  He 
was  introduced  to  a  London  and 
ieiice  at  the  Pavillion  theater  as 
Wormwood  in  "The  Lottery 
Ticket  "  and  after  this  he  tilled 
for  a  time  the  place  of  the  veteran 
Listou  attheHaymarket.  In  1834, 
be  was  invited  by  Robert  C.  Maywood,  to  visit  the 
United  States,  and  accepting  the  invitation  he  made 
his  American  debut  at  the  Arch  street  theater,  Phila- 
delphia, as  Dr.  Ollapod,  in  "The  Poor C-!entleman  " 
and  Wormwood  in  "The  Lottery  Ticket."  Mr. 
Burton  remained  at  the  Arch  street  theater  for  four 
years,  appearing  in  a  wide  range  of  parts  and  in 
farces  without  number.  His  powers  during  this 
period  of  his  ]irofessi(mal  career  matured  rapidly, 
and  before  he  left  Philadelphia  he  had  come  to  be 
recognized  as  a  comedian  of  singular  excellence. 
While  advancing  to  the  fore  as  an  actor  he  also 
gave  much  attention  to  literary  matters.  Stfiries 
and  sketches  from  his  pen  appeared  in  varioiis  peri- 
odicals of  the  day,  and  he  was  also  the  founder  of  a 
monthly  publication  called,  "The  Gentleman's 
Magazine."  After  leaving  Philadelphia,  he  was 
seen  as  a  star  in  nearly  all  the  leading  cities  of  the 
country.  In  ]\Iarch,  1841,  he  became  the  manager 
of  the  Church  street  theater.  New  York  city,  and 
within  the  next  five  j'ears  he  also  assumed  the  man- 
agement of  theaters  in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 
In  1848  he  leased  a  play-house  in  Chambers  street, 
New  York  city,  wdiich  he  renamed  Burton's  thea- 
ter, and  this  for  eight  j'cars  thereafter  was  the  home 
of  comedy  in  America.  The  fame  of  Burton's  thea- 
ter is  uiu'ivaled  in  the  dramatic  annals  of  America. 
All  the  famo\is  actors  of  the  period  ajipeared  ujiou 
its  stage,  and  it  was  the  training  school  of  many 
players  who  have  since  gained  national  reputations. 
Among  those  who  were  at  different  times  niemliers 
of  the  company  of  which  Mr.  Burton  was  the  chief, 
were  Henry  Placide,  William  Rufus  Blake,  John 
Brougham,  Lester  Wallack,  Ijawrence  Barrett, 
George  Jordan,  George  H.  Bari-ett.  John  Dyott, 
Lysauder  Thompson,  George  Holland,  Charles 
Fisher,  Mrs.  Hocy,  Jlrs.  Buekland,  Agnes  Roljcrt- 
son,  Fanny  Wallack  and  Mary  Taylor.  Here  were 
seen  for  the  first  time  Mr.  Burton's  splendid  crea- 
tions of  Captain  C'uttle,  Micawber,  Aminadab 
Sleek  and  Timothy  Toodles.  Here  were  also  given 
nearly  all  of  Shakespeare's  comedies,  Mr.  Burton 
apiiearing  in  them  as  Bottom,  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Chdi- 
bau,    Autolycus  and   Falstaff.     Upon   leaving  the 
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Chambers  street  theatre,  in  1856  he  leased  a  larner 
jDlay-hoiise  on  Broadway,  tlie  jMetroiiolilan,  which 
le  opened  asBnrton's  New  Tlieatre,  audwliieh  afler- 
iTards  became  the  Winter  Garden.  The  new  house 
was  only  partially  successfnl,  and  after  conducliiig 
it  for  two  years,  Mr.  Burton  relinquished  the  cares  of 
management  to  become  a  star.  His  reception  wlier- 
ever  lie  ajuieared  was  extraordinary  in  its  warmth, 
and  a  new  and  profitable  future  was  openintr  Ijefore 
him  when  death  cut  short  his  career.  His  last  ]ud)- 
lie  apiieai'aucc  was  made  at  Hamillon,  Canada,  l)ec. 
Iti,  1S,")!I,  wdien  he  acled  Aminidab  Sleek,  and  Good 
Luck,  in  the  "  Services  Family,"  and  "John  Jones." 
The  fcirmer  part  was  acted  by  him  (i40  times.  Mr. 
Burton  was  a  man  of  many  pails;  lie  was  a  ca])able 
manager  and  a  skillful  staf;"e  director.  As  a  writer 
and  adapter  of  [days  he  showed  g-reat  talent,  and  his 
other  literary  performances  were  of  a  ineiitoiious 
character.  He  established  the  "Gentleman's  Ma,f;'a- 
zine"  in  New  York  in  1S3T,  and  edited  .a  "  Cyclo- 
piedia  of  Wit  and  Humor,"  in  18."i8.  He  retained  his 
habits  oF  study  and  I'esearch  until  the  last,  and  was 
one  of  I  he  best  and  most  api)recialive  Shakespearean 
si.'holars  of  his  lime.  A  partial  list  of  the  dilVetent 
characters  in  wdiieh  he  appeared  as  an  aclor  iiuiiibcrs 
over  180,  and  gives  evidence  of  his  wonderful  ver- 
satility. He  was  the  |irince  of  comedians.  Sym- 
pathy and  apin-eciation  ajipeared  in  all  that  he  nuder- 
liidk;  his  liinnor  was  rich  and  unfailing,  his  concep- 
tions liiiiiinous  and  his  execution  sure.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  left  a  widow  and  two  daughters. 
He  died  of  heart  disease,  at  his  house  in  New  Y'ork 
city,  Feb.  1(1,  IstiO,  and  was  buried  in  Greenwood 
cemelcry,  Bionklyn. 

SHERMAN,  Roger,  jurist  and  statesman,  was 
born  at  Newton,  Middlesex  Co.,  JIass.,  Aiiril  li), 
1721.  third  child  of  William  Sherman  and  (Mehet- 
abel)  Wellington,  his  .second 
wife, a  granddaughler  of  Roger 
Wellinglon,  of  AVatertown, 
Ma.ss.,  ;ind  great-granddaugh- 
ter of  1)1-.  Richard  Palgrave!  of 
Cliarlestown.  Dedhani,  Essex, 
was  the  seat  of  the  .Sherman  or 
Shearman  family  in  Engliuid 
as  early,  certainly,  .as  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century; 
there  fnr  generalions  they  were 
clothiers,  and  lliere  one  of 
them,  Edmoiid,  founded  a 
.school  that  is  still  in  exist- 
ence. By  his  second  wife, 
Anne  (deave,  Ednnaid  Sher- 
man had  several  sons,  fidin 
one  of  whom  the  present  earl 
of  Ro.sebery  is  descended. 
Another,  John,  had  a  son  uf 
thesanie  name,  whoabout  l(p:j4 
emigr.ab.-d  to  New  England,  with  iiis  cousins,  ]-iev. 
John  and  Samuel,  the  last  named  the  ancestor  of 
Gen.  William  T.  <md  U.  S.  Senator  John  Sher- 
man. John,  ancestor  of  Rogei',  became  known  as 
captain  for  his  services  in  the  militia.  He  settled 
at  Watci-iown,  Mass.,  in  KiS.'i,  with  his  wife,  Martha, 
dauL'hirr  of  Roger  Palmer,  of  Long  Sutton,  South- 
ampton, EnglaTid,  the  lands  granted  hini  adjoining 
tlio.se  owned  by  the  ancestors  of  Pix-s.  Garlield. 
Hi'  was  a  surveyor  as  well  as  a  farmer,  aiding  Gov. 
Wintljro|,in  fixing  the  norlhern  biamdarv  (jf  Mas- 
.saehirsells;  was  clerk  of  Waterlown,  besides  repre- 
senting il  in  Ihe  ireii.Mal  e(,ur|,  m,,!,  finil,,.]-  «as 
steward  of  Harvard  ( '..IIim.;-,..  His  .son 
blacksniith  by  trade,  scleciman,  assessor 
senlalive  in  the  gener.al  court,  \vas  marri 
belli,  daughter  of  Liciil.  Edward  Wiushi 
bridge,  and  begot  eleven  children,  the 
William,  Roger Sherni,an's  father.  Soon  a 
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riagc  to  Meliclabel  Wellington,  William  Sherman  re- 
moved toNewlon.  Mass.;  thence  to  what  is  now  ('au- 
ton,  Norfolk  CO.,  but  then  was  a  jiart  of  Slonghtou. 
He  was  a  farmer  and  shoemaker,  and  his  son  Roger 
worked  with  him,  sludying  coulinually  lo  su|i])le- 
ment  the  rndimcutary  knowledge  he  had  gained  iu 
district  schools,  and  always  keeping  a  booli  open  on 
his  cobl/ler's  bench.  Maihematics,  law  and  polilics 
were  favorite  subjects  with  the  aniliitious  young 
man;  but  his  range  widened  from  year  to  year,  for 
all  his  life  he  was  a  sindent.  In  1742  he  uniled  with 
the  Ccnigrcgalioiial  church  at  Stoughloii,  ami  from 
that  time  on  was  active  in  ndigious  work.  In  1741 
his  father  died,  and  as  the  oldest  son,  A\  illiain.  had 
settled  in  New  Milford,  Conn.,  the  family  in  1743 
removed  to  that  place,  Roger  journeying  on  foot. 
He  had  intended  to  make  snrveyiiighis  business;  but 
inasmuch  as  part  of  Ihe  family's  sup[)ort  had  fallen 
on  him,  he  stmdc  to  his  last  for  a  time  ,b(wides  culti- 
xalinga  lillle  farm.  In  Oclober,  1745,  he  was  a]i- 
jiointed  surveyor  fca' the  coiiiily  of  New  Haven,  in 
which  New  Milford  was  Ihcn  included,  and  in  1753 
to  the  same  jiosition  in  Litchfield  county,  "wliich  he 
held  for  six  years,  also  doing  work  for  individuals 
and  investing  in  lands,  by  all  of  which  means  he 
accumulated  a  handsome  ])ropcrty.  He  wasa  deacon 
in  the  cliin'ch;  reiirescailed  the  town  in  the  general 
assembly  almost  ciaitiunously  from  1755  uiilil  1701, 
and  held  in  dill'erent  years  nearly  eveiy  local  otliee. 
In  1750  he  joined  his  iji-other  William  in  opening  a 
country  store,  and  (/u  the  hitter's  death,  in  1756,  he- 
came  siieeessor  to  the  business  and  carried  it  on 
until  17(iO.  At  the  retiuest  of  fiiends,  he  in  1750 
published  an  almanac,  ami  this  x\'as  followed  by 
others,  p<'rhaps  regularly,  the  last  aiijicaring- in  17(11. 
During  Ihe  same  period  he  ]mt  forth  a  ]iainpljlet, 
piirpiating  to  be  by  "  Pliileiinomos,"in  which  he  de- 
nounced the  practice  c)f  allowing  the  iiredcemable 
bills  of  credit  of  the  neighboring  colonies  to  ciren- 
late  as  a  meiliiim  of  exchange  in  Conncclicnl,  and 
in  addition  suggested  that  a  large  exci.sc  be  laid  U])on 
rum  im|io]ted  into  the  colony  or  distilled  therein,  as 
a.  means  of  checking  the  evil  of  intemperance. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Sherman  had  made  considerable 
]irogress  iu  the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  February, 
1754,  he  was  adnullcd  lo  |nacticc.  In  IMay,  1755, 
he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  jieace  Cor  Litch- 
held  county,  and  a  year  lalera  jusiicc(d'  theiiuorum 
for  thesanie  county,  becoming  fj'  fficio  a  mcniber 
of  the  county  court.  During  his  term  of  seivicc  in 
the  legislature  he  served  on  im]ioilant  coniniillecs, 
inclucling  that  "to  consider  how  the  treasury  should 
be  sup]ilicd  with  nnaiey  or  l)ills  of  credit  lo'pay  Ihe 
charges  of  this  government  for  Ihe  expedition  to 
t'rown  Point."  and  in  May,  1751),  li<' was  apiioinleil 
"  conunissary  to  reside  at  Albany  to  rccciv<',  secure 
and  forward  the  supplies  fen'  the  Comieelicail  Iroop.s, 
and  take  into  custody  guns  and  olliei-  store's  that 
sh.all  be  returned  fi-om  tiic  army,  and  ship  Ihciii  to 
the  commissaries  in  the  colony."  In  July,  17('iO, 
Mr.  Sherman  opened  a  .store  iu  Wallingford  and  also 
in  New  Haven,  and  cai  June  110,  1701,  he  removed 
to  the  latter  place.  One  of  his  residences  is  still 
standing,  though  altered  for  business  imriioscs, 
facing  the  Y'ale  Art  School.  He  conlinned  in  Iraile 
until  December,  1772,  wdieu  he  was  succeeilcd  by 
his  son  William.  Mr.  Sherman  took  great  inlerest 
in  Y'ale  Colleiic.  of  which,  from  1705  unlil  1770,  he 
was  treasurer,  and  from  that  institution  he  received 
in  1708  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  He 
early  became  a  member  of  wlial  is  now  known 
as  the  I'niled  Chiinli  (Congregal  ioiial)  of  New 
Haven,  and  as  a  niember  ol'  various  commiltces 
did  much  to  promole  iis  iiselulness.  His  i)osi- 
lioii  in  Hie  town  liii;illy  bec-inie  "  aluiosl  auto- 
era  lie."      He  lei  I   I  he  lil(i\enielil  lo  secure  a  cil  V  goV- 
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three  votes  more  than  his  opponent,  a  tory  and  held 
the  otlice  until  his  death.  In  Oeluber,  1704,  Mr. 
Sherman  was  elected  to  tlie  Iciiislature,  and  in'l7(j,'3 
was  re-elected.  In  1766  he  was  returned,  lakimr  a 
seat  in  the  upper  house,  and  was  annually  re-elecred 
for  nmeteen  years.  In  January,  1774,  he  was  ap- 
pointed on  a  committee  to  consider  the  claims  of  the 
settlers  near  tlie  Susquehanna,  and  prepared  a 
statement  of  their  controversy  with  Pejuisylvania 
in  which  tlie  colonists  were  upheld.  In  May,  ni>r> 
he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  New 
Haven  county,  and  in  October  a  justice  of  the  quo- 
rum. One  of  the  offenders  tried  hy  him  in  1760  was 
Benedict  Arnold,  who  was  accused  of  riotous  con- 
duct. In  Jlay,  1766,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of 
the  superior  court,  and  this  olHce  he  held  for  twenty- 
three  years  hy  annual  reappointment.  Roger  Sher- 
man was  concerned  in  several  important  events  pre- 
ceding the  revolution.  In  1766,  on  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  he  was  one  of  a  committee  appointed  Iiy 
the  legislature  to  prepare  an  address  of  thanks  to  the 
king.  In  1770  he  was  one  of  a  commitlee  of  New 
Haven  merchants  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the 
non-importation  agreement.  In  April,  1772,  he,  in 
the  words  of  his  biographer,  Boutell,  "  went  a  step 
beyond  that  taken  by  most  of  the  advocates  of 
American  rights  up  to  this  l,ime,"  claiming,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Thomas  Cusliing,  of  Boston,  the  independence 
of  the  colonies.  He  was  elected  to  the  Continental 
congress  in  Auinist,  1774,  was  present  at  the  first  ses- 
sion, Sept.  Mi,  and  ni.-ide  a  speech  Sept.  8tli,  in  which 
he  said:  "There  is  no  otlier  legislature  over  the 
colonies  but  their  respective  assemblies."  He  was 
continued  in  congress  by  annual  re-election  until 
November,  1781,  and  was,  as  John  Adams  in  later 
years  testified,  "  one  of  the  soundest  and  strongest 
pillars  of  the  revolution."  Bashful,  reserved,  awk- 
ward in  his  gestures,  and  lacking  oratorical  skill,  he 
was,  nevertheles.s,  so  sagacious,  prudent  and  fair- 
minded  that  he  commanded  the  admiration  of  his 
a.ssociates.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  th.at  formed 
the  famous  declaratiou  of  rights;  signed  the  non- 
importation agreement;  served  on  a  committee  ap- 
pointed May  6,  1776,  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  raise 
the  sum  of  |10,000,000,  and  with  Gens.  Washing- 
ton, Gates  and  Mifflin  served  on  another,  appointed 
May  25th,  to  concert  plans  for  the  ensuing  campaign. 
He  was  one  of  a  committee  of  live — the  others  being 
Jefferson,  Adams,  Franklin  and  Livingston — ap- 
pointed June  11,  1776,  to  draft  a  declaration  of  in- 
dependence; on  June  12th  was  placed  on  a  committee 
to  prepare  articles  of  confederation;  on  June  13tli 
was  placed  on  the  board  of  war  and  ordnance,  and  on 
Sept.  20th  was  placed  on  a  committee  of  three  to  visit 
headquarters  and  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  arm}', 
and  the  best  means  of  supplying  its  wants.  In  the 
debates  on  the  Articles  of  Confederation  he  took  an 
active  part,  and  when  the  method  of  voting  was  dis- 
cus.sed  proposed  that  votes  should  be  cast  by  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  by  colonies.  "In  this  proposi- 
tion," .says  Boutell,  "he anticipated  the  compromise 
plan  which,  eleven  years  later,  he  suggested  and 
carried  through  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1787."  The  year  1777  added  to  his  burdens.  He 
was  the  Connecticut  delegate  to  a  convention  of  the 
New  England  states  and  New  York  called  to  con- 
sider the  depreciating  state  of  their  paper  currency, 
and  to  consider  the  acts  relating  to  monopoly  and 
oppression  ;  was  placed  on  committees  having  as 
their  respective  duties  the  devising  of  ways  and  means 
to  support  the  credit  of  the  Continental  currency  and 
supply  the  treasury  with  money  ;  to  reinforce  and  re- 
.equip  the  army  ;  and  to  confer  with  Gen.  Gates  on 
the  general  state  of  affairs.  He  also  served  on  the 
marine  committee.  In  the  controversy  over  the 
recognition  of  Vermont  as  an  independent  state,  he 
supported  the  Green  Mountain  settlers.  In  1778  he 
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was  a  delegate  from  Connecticut  to  a  convention  of 
the  New  England  and  some  of  the  middle  states  to 
devise  a  plan  for  the  regulation  of  prices,  and  was 
chiurnian  of  tlie  committee  to  prepare  a  rejiort  of 
the  convention.  During  this  yearand  1779  and  1780 
he  was  placed  on  a  number  of  important  commit- 
tees, including  that  on  in.structionsto  commissioners 
to  foreign  courts,  that  on  Indian  affairs,  and  that  on 
western  frontiers.  Cn  June  23,  1780,  he  was  cho.sen 
a  member  of  the  treasury  board.  After  two  years' 
absence  from  congi-ess  he  was  returned  Oct.  13,  1783, 
for  another  year,  making  liis  term  of  .service  eight 
years  in  all.  In  1783,  together  with  his  a.ssociate'on 
the  bench  of  the  superior  court,  Richard  Law,  he 
revised  and  codified  the  statute  laws  of  Connecticut. 
In  January,  1784,  with  James  Wadsworth,  he  was 
authorized  to  convey  to  the  United  States  all  the 
land  claimed  by  Connecticut  west  of  Pennsylvania, 
excepting  the  tract  that  became  known  as  the  Western 


Reserve,  and  "to  satisfy  the  officers  and  privates  in 
the  Connecticut  army  for  the  lands  to  which  they  are 
entitled  by  the  resolves  of  congress,"  Mr.  Sherman 
was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  council  of  safety 
in  1777-79  and  again  in  1783.  He  was  occupied  with 
his  duties  as  mayor  and  judge  from  November,  1784, 
until  he  was  elected  to  the  constitutional  convention. 
With  William  Samuel  Johnson  and  Oliver  Ells- 
worth he  was  elected  to  the  constitutional  convention 
assembled  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1787,  and  next 
to  Franklin  was  the  oldest  delegate.  In  the  contro- 
versy over  the  rule  of  suffrage  in  the  national  legis- 
lature he  took  a  middle  course  between  the  Nation- 
alists, who  thought  representation  in  lioth  houses 
should  be  according  to  population,  and  the  Confed- 
erates, who  thought  the  states  should  have  an  equal 
vote  in  both  houses.  He  not  only  introduced  what 
was  called  the  Connecticut  compromise,  by  which 
the  states.were  to  be  represented  according  to  popu- 
lation in  the  house,  and  to  be  equally  represented  in 
the  senate,  but  "he  bore  the  brunt  of  the  contest  in 
its  favor."  Another  compromise  suggested  by  him 
and  adopted  was  that  in  ca.se electors  failed  to  choose 
a  president,  the  vote  should  be  by  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, each  state  having  one  vote.  He  opposed 
giving  the  president  an  ab.solute  veto  power,  also  the 
plan  of  taxing  exports;  and  though  he  disapproved 
of  the  slave-trade,  thought  it  impolitic  to  interfere 
with  it,  especially  as  in  liis  opinion  the  states  would 
eventually  abolish  slavery.  "  He  showed  the  high- 
est qualities  of  a  statesman,"  says  Boutell,  "in 
knowing  how  to  compromise  and  when  to  be  firm. 
He  insisted  upon  an  equal  representation  of  the 
states  in  the  senate;  but  to  obtain  this  he  was  ready 
to  give  up  many  things  which  he  at  fir.st  advocated; 
such  as  a  single  legislative  house,  and  the  election  of 
representatives  as  well  as  senators  by  the  state  legis- 
latures.    While  inflexible  in  his   determination   to 
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give  the  states  the  power  ■\\iiieb  lie  deemed  essential 
to  pniteet  them  from  the  general  government,  he 
was  eijaally  t:rm  in  liis  refusal  to  give  the  states  the 
power  to  eniit  bills  of  credit,  which  he  deemed  in- 
jurions  to  the  general  welfare."  Of  the  members 
who  signed  the  'Constitution,  Mr.  Sherman  was  "the 
only  one  who  also  signed  the  three  other  great  na- 
tional compacts;  namely,  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, the  Declaration  <if  Independence  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  1TT4."  lie  iiilluenceil  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut in  favor  (if  theC'oustitntion,  both  by  articles 
in  newspapers  and  as  a  member  of  the  convention 
CixUed  ti>  ratify  that  instrument.  In  .lamiary,  1789, 
Mr.  Sherman  was  elected  to  congress,  and  accord- 
ingly resigned  his  position  on  the  bench  of  the 
superior  court.  lu  his  speeches,  which  were  many 
in  numlier,  he  displayed  the  same  "genuine  good 
sense  and  discernmeui"  which  hail  characterized  his 
public  utterances  in  other  assendjlies.  II(;  favoreil 
deriving  revenue  from  iuiporls  rather  than  from 
direct  ta.xation  in  the  matter  of  tonnage  duties;  o])- 
posed  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  nations  having 
commercial  treaties  with  the  United  States;  depre- 
cated proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
which  he  thought  congress  was  not  in  circumstances 
to  make'  better;  advocated  the  assumption  by  the 
general  government  of  state  debts  incurred  for  the 
common  defense;  and,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
made  known  his  opposition  to  slavery,  though  his 
attitude  was  ever  conciliatory.  In  >iay,  IT'.tl,  Mr. 
Sherman  was  appoinf'..!  (J.  S.  .seuator  to  succeed 
William  Samuel  .loiuison,  resigned.  Ilis  speeches 
have  not  been  proserveil,  the  sessions  of  the  senate 
at  that  period  hciug  .secret.  He  was  still  in  oftice 
when  he  died.  "  In  Roger  Sherman,"  says  Boutell, 
"the  (pi.alily  of  good  sense  was  so  highly  developed 
that  it  icsenibled  genius.  .  .  .  He  had  a  re- 
markable sagacity  in  judging  not  only  wliat  meas- 
ures wei'e  best  for  a  community,  but  what  the  |"ieo- 
ple  were  willing  to  bear.  His  inlluence  over  men 
was  greatly  strengtliened  by  his  strong  sen.se  of  jus- 
tice; and  liis  remarkable  success  in  so  often  securing 
the  adoption  of  the  measures  he  advocated  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  believed  to  be  not  only 
awi.se  man,  butawi.se  man  striving  to  do  right." 
Theodore  Sedgwick  saj's  :  "He  was  the  man  of  the 
selectest  wisdom  that  I  ever  knew.  No  law  or  part 
of  law  I  hat  Mr.  Sher)iiaii  favored  failed  to  be 
enacted."  Patrick  Henry  ranked  him  with  the  great- 
est stalesnicu  of  his  ac(juaintance.  Ricli;i,rd  Henry 
Lee  pi'ai.sed  "  his  sound  and  virtuous  patriotism." 
Jefferson  charactM'ized  him  as  "a  man  who  never 
said  a  foolish  tiling  in  his  life,"  while  Gen.  Winfield 
Scott  tliouglit  him  entitled  to  be  considered  the 
fourth  man  in  imiioitance  of  the  chief  actors  in  the 
revolutionary  period  anil  the  formation  of  the  new 
government.  His  power  of  self-control  was  one  of 
his  marked  characteristics,  and  this  he  learned  to 
exercise  before  he  came  of  age,  his  passions  being 
naturally  strong.  lathe  acquisilion  of  knowledge, 
as  Pres.  Dwight,  of  Yale  College,  testitied,  "he 
spent  more  hours  than  most  of  those  who  are  pro- 
fe.s,5edly  students.  In  his  progress  he  became  ex- 
tensively accpiainted  with  mathematical  science, 
with  natural  philosophy,  with  moral  and  metaphy.^i- 
cal  philosophy,  with  history,  logic  and  theology." 
In  addition  he  was  a  coiist.ant  student  of  the  Bible. 
In  lT!)y  he  wrote  and  published  in  New  Haven 
"A  Short  Sermon  on  the  duty  of  self-examination 
pieparalory  to  ii-eiaving  the  Loi'd's  Supper,  with  an 
Appendix  conlaiiiing  extracts  from  Richard  Baxter's 
works."  In  17!il)  he  had  a  corresiioiideiiee  with  the 
theologian.  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  on  the  theory  of 
''disinlerested  submission."  The  letters  were  iiub- 
lished  in  ly89  by  the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 
Mr.  Sliii'iiian  hail  a  high  aiiprecialion  of  collegiate 
tdiiealiou.      Four   of   his   sous    were   gra.dualed    at 


Yale,  as  were,  by  his  aid,  his  owm  brothers  Nathan- 
iel and  Jo.siah,  and  Ihe  hitter's  sou,  Roger  Minott 
Sherman,  the  eminent  jurist.  Mr.  Sherman  was 
twice  married:  first,  at  Stoughtou,  Ma.ss.,  to  Eliza- 
beth, eldest  daughter  of  Deacon  Joseph  Hartwell, 
who  bore  him  seven  children.  Three  of  them,  John, 
William  and  Isaac,  entered  the  revolutionary  army, 
Isaac  becoming  a  lieutenant-colonel,  his  brothers 
lieutenants  and  paymasters.  Their  sister  Chloewas 
married  to  John  Skinner,  M.D.,  of  New  Haven, 
grandfather  of  Hon.  Roger  Shennan  Skinner,  mayor 
of  New  Haven,  and  of  the  wife  of  Pies.  Timothy 
Dwight,  of  Yale.  Mrs.  Sherman  died  at  New  Mil- 
fordr(.»ct.  19,  1760.  On  May  13,  17G3,  Mr.  Sherman 
was  again  married  to  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  Rebecca  (Minott)  Prescolt,  of  Danvers,  Mass., 
a  lady  noted  for  wit,  common  sen.se  and  beauty. 
She  was  a  granddaughter  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Pres- 
cott,  and  also  was  descended  from  Francis  Higgin- 
son,  and  through  liim  from  a  sister  of  the  poet 
Chaucer.  She  bore  her  husband  eight  children,  all 
but  one  of  wdiom  lived  to  maturity.  Their  eldest 
son,  Roger,  became  a  prosperous  merchant  in  New 
Haven,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  i-evolutionary 
war.  Their  daughter  Martha  was  married  to  Jere- 
miah Day,  president  of  Yale;  Rebecca  was  married 
to  Judge  Simeon  Baldwin,  of  New  Haven,  and  be- 
came tlie  mother  of  Roger  Sherman  Baldwin,  gov- 
ernor and  senator;  Mehetabel  was  married  to  .Jere- 
miah Evarts,  and  was  the  niolher  of  Hon.  William 
M.  Evarts;  Sarah,  the  youngest  daughter,  was  mar- 
ried to  Hon.  Samuel  Hoar,  of  ('oiicord,  Ma.ss.,  and 
was  the  mollier  of  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar.  Mr.  Sher- 
man died  suddenly  in  New  Jlavcn,  Conn.,  July  33, 
1793.  The  tablet  that  covers  his  tomb  in  Grove 
street  cemetery  describe  him  as  "a  man  of  approved 
integrity;  a  cool,  discerning  judge;  a  |irudent,  saga- 
cious statesin.an;  a  true,  faithful  and  firm  patriot. " 
A  statue  I-13'  Ives  stands  in  the  state-house  at  Hart- 
ford. A  portrait  by  Earle  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  White  family  of  New  Haven.  A  concise  but 
most  admiralile  life  of  the  statesman,  by  Lewis 
Henry   Boutell,   was  jiublished  in  lH9(i. 

HARLOW,  William  Burt,  author,  was  born 
at  Porlland,  Me.,  April  4.  In5(j,  son  of  William  and 
.Inlia  L.  (Ijurl)  Harlow.  His  iather  was  also  a  native 
of  Portland;  his  grandfather  ha v- 
ing  come  thither  from  Plymouth, 
Mass. ,  wdiereSergt.  William  Har- 
low, the  pioneer  of  the  family  in 
America,  settled  in  1637.  The 
Ilarlows  were  originally  from  the 
village  of  Harlow,  in  E.ssex  Co., 
England.  William's  mother  was 
a  native  of  Longmeadow,  Ma.ss., 
and  a  direct  descendant  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Nathaniel  Burt,  oi  the  revo- 
lutionary army.  His  falher  re- 
moved to  Syracuse  in  IHIil, where 
William  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  ]niblic  .schfiols. 
He  then  entered  Harvard,  wdiere 
lie  was  graduated  in  1H79.  The 
following  year  he  was  apjiointed 
prolcssor  of  English  lili-rature, 
composilioii  and  rhetoric  in  the 
Syracuse  High  School.  Mr.  Harlow  has  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  literature  and  travel.  In  18H4 
he  published  a  volume,  called  "Early  English 
Literature  from  the  Day  of  Beowulf  to  Edniunil 
Spen.ser."  The  same  year  he  went  abroad,  traveling 
through  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent.  lie  is 
qiiile  as  familiar  with  his  own  counlry,  having  ex- 
tended his  travels  to  the  Pacillc  coast.  In  1885  the 
degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  were  conferred  uiion 
him  by  Syracuse  University  In  1890  he  published 
"Son^s  of  Syracuse,  and   Other   Poems"  .  in  1894, 
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' '  Columbia  Redeemed, ' '  an  epic  on  the  civil  war  • 
in  1898,  "Aunt  Elvira  Abroad,"  a  comic  dialect 
story  with  a  glossary  of  New  England  dialect 
words  and  expressions;  in  1900,  "Scenes  Abroad 
and  Other  Poems;"  1903,  "John  Burt,"  a  novel- 
1905,  "A  Score  of  Sonnets,"  and  1916  "Harlow 
Genealogy."  He  has  contributed  articles  to  the 
"Science  Education,"  New  Ymk  "Tribune" 
"Christian  Register,"  the  "Academy,"  "New 
England  Journal  of  Education,"  and  leading  news- 
papers, lu  1906  he  went  abroad  with  his  family, 
spending  three  years  in  study  and  travel  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Switzerland.  He  was 
married  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  Apr.  29,  1899,  to 
Gertrude  I.  Morehouse  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  had 
two  sons,  one  of  whom,  William  Morehouse  Har- 
low, lived  to  mature  3-ears. 

BXJTLEK,    John   Maynard,   lawyer,  was  born 
at  Evansville,   Ind.,   Sept.   17,   1834,  "son  of   Calvin 
and    Malvina     (French)     Butler.       His    father,    a 
graduate  of  Middlebury  College  and  Andover  The- 
ological   Seminary,    was    a    Pi-esbyterian    minister 
who  was  prominent  in  the  work  of  developing  the 
church    in    the    new    state    of    Indiana.      The    son 
was  educated  in  the   schools  of  Evansville,  where 
his  father  was  founder  ami  pastor  of  the  leading 
Presbyterian    Church.      After   graduating    at    Wa- 
bash College,  Crawfordsville,  in  18.56,  he  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Female  Seminary,  Crawfordsville,  for 
two  years  and  of  Crawfordsville  High  School  three 
years.     Meanwhile  his  spare  time  Tfas  used  in  the 
study    of    law.      He    was    admitted   to    the   bar   in 
1859,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Crawfordsville.      His    first    case    was   won    in    the 
trial    court    and    affirmed    on   appeal    in  'the   state 
supreme    court.      His    practice    grew    rapidly   and 
he    qaiiekly    attained    prominence    throughout    the 
State.     In  1871  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Jo- 
seph   E.    ^McDonald    (q.v.)    in   Indianapolis,   under 
the    firm    name    of    McDonald    and    Butler,    which 
lasted    until    the    former 's    death.      Mr.    Butler 's 
practice  was  largely  in  the  federal  courts  and  the 
supreme  courts  of  Indiana  and  the  United  States, 
and    he    was    frequently    called    into    other    states. 
His  success  as  a  trial  lawyer  was  due  to  his  careful 
study  of  his  cases,  his  ability  to  pjresent  his  views 
with    clearness    and    precision,    and    the    construc- 
tive   character    of    his    legal    and    social    thought. 
These   qualities   soon   drew   to   him   cases   of  m.ag- 
nitude    and    importance,    involving   intricate   facts 
and  novel  and  important  qaiestions  of  law.     Many 
of   his    cases    grew    out    of    the    reorganization   of 
railroads  in   the  mid{Ue  West,  and  in  this  branch 
of  his  profession  he  became  an  acknowledged  ex- 
pert.    In  the   ease   of  Rogers  Locomotive  Co.  vs. 
Indianapolis,  Bloomington  cS;  Western  Railway,  he 
effected    a    notable   reform.      It   had    become   the 
practice  for  the  managers  of  railroads  to  create  a 
large  amount  of  debt  for  supplies  and  labor  and 
then  have  a  receiver  appointed,  foreclose  and  bar 
these  debts.     Mr.  Butler  's  client,  the  Rogers  Loco- 
motive Works,  had  sold  a  numljer  of  locomotives 
to   the   railway,    and   before   they   were   paid   for 
they  had  been  rendered  almost  worthless  by  hard 
usage    and    lack    of    care;    there    were    numerous 
other    bills    outstanding,    and    the    wages    of    the 
employees  were  largely  in  default.     Basing  his  ar- 
gument on  the  interests  of  the  public  and  the  prop- 
osition that  ' '  he  who  seeks  equity  must  do  equity, ' ' 
Mr.   Butler  contended   that  a   conirt  of  equity,  in 
fixing  the  terms  of  a  receivership  asked  for  by  the 
mortgage    bondholders,    could    provide    that    they 
should  not  receive  the  benefit  of  labor  and  mate- 
rial furnished  for  the  maintenance  and  operation 


of  the  railroad  within  a  rea.sonable  prior  period, 
without  paying  for  them.  The  court  sustained  this 
position,  then  without  a  precedent,  and  also  en- 
tered the  same  rule  in  a  number  of  other  cases  in- 
volving that  principle  which  were  appealed  to  the 
supreme  court.  The  first  case  set  for  argument 
(Posdick  vs.  Schall,  99  U.  S.  p.  235)  was  not  Mr. 
Butler's  case,  but,  from  the  importance  of  the 
principles  involved,  the  supreme  court  opened  the 
argument  to  lawyers  having  similar  cases  pend- 
ing. Mr.  Bntler  briefed  and  argued  tlie  case  be- 
fore the  supreme  court,  which  sustained  his  point; 
and  this  rule,  originated  by  Mr.  Butler,  is  now 
weU  established  in  American  law.  It  was  said  of 
him:  "It  is  not  by  his  powers  of  persuasion  that 
he  wins  a  case,  but  by  the  irresistible  force  of 
his  argument.  Ho  drives  the  jury  and  court  be- 
fore him,  and  by  force  of  his  reasoning  compels 
them  to  yield  to  his  views  of  the  case."  And 
again:  "He  has  retained  in  a  remarkalde  decree 
the  respect  of  those  whom  he  has  opposed.  'His 
political  speeches  have  been  extensivelv  published 
and  he  is  a  popular  orator  as  well  as  a'lcarned  and 
successful  lawyer.  As  a  jurist  he  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  a  bar  which  embraces  in  its  list 
many  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  country  "  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Republican  party  from  its 
birth;  a  campaign  speaker  in  request  throughout 
Indiana  from  the  day  he  left  college;  a  trusted 
adviser  of,  and  worker  with  Gov.  Morton  throucrfi: 
out  the  civil  war  and  of  great  influence  to  the 
end  of  his  life  m  the  national  and  state  councils  of 
the  party.  He  was  a  man  of  striking  personal 
appearance,  his  strong  features  showing  the  force 
and  intensity  of  his  character  as  well  as  his  kind- 
ness and  benevolence.  He  was  a  man  of  warm' 
friendships  and  large  charity,  quiet  in  his  tastes 
strongly  devoted  to  his  family  and  to  his  church 
and  church  work.  He  was  married  Apr.,  1857 
to  Susan  Williams,  daughter  of  Ozro  P.vJennison 
of  Crawfordsville,  and  left  two  children:  John 
Maurice,  and  Margaret  Majmard,  wife  of  Alpheus 
Henry  Snow  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Butler 
died  in  New  York  city,  Sept.  15,  1895. 

GOULD,  George,  jurist,  was  born  in  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  Sept.  2,  1S07,  son  of  Judge  James  and 
Sally  McCurdy  (Tracy)  Gould;  grandson  of  Wil- 
liam, and  great-grandson  of  William  Gould,  a  na- 
tive of  Devonshire,  England,  who  emigrated  in 
1720  and  settled  in  Branford,  Cnini.  His  eldest 
brother,  William  Tracy  Gould,  was  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Georgia.  He  was  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1S27  and  studied  law  under 
his  father,  at  whose  school  he  was  a  student  for 
two  years.  He  removed  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1829 
and  the  year  following  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  was  married  Nov.  10,  1840,  to  Sarah  MeCouu, 
daughter  of  George  Vail  of  Troy,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and  was  said 
to  be  the  first  importer  of  Durham  cattle,  which  he 
brought  from  the  famous  herd  of  Thomas  Bates 
of  Devonshire,  England.  From  tho  time  of  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  Mr.  Gould  practiced  his  pro- 
fession with  constantly  increasing  success  up  to 
1855  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench  of  the 
supreme  court  of  New  York  state.  He  was  a  Re- 
publican in  politics  and  during  the  civil  war  a 
sincere  and  earnest  patriot.  He  was  not  only  a 
political  supporter  but  a  personal  friend  of  Henry 
Clay,  with  whom  he  was  in  familiar  correspoml- 
ence  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  However,  he 
never  could  be  induced  to  leave  his  professional 
duties  for  political  life  or  official  position  and 
steadfastly  refused  all  requests  to  accept  a  nom- 
ination for  congressman.       He  was  gifted  with  a 
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logical  aud  judicial  mind,  and  displayed  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  practice  ol:  the  law,  but  also  that 
higher  and  mor  cimiprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  juri.^prudence  which  makes  its  possessor  a 
verital)le  "jurist."  His  appearance  aud  carriage 
were  singularly  striking  and  dignified  and  in  perfect 
keeping  with  his  position  on  the  bench.  Charles 
O'Couor  spoke  of  liim  "as  a  man  of  high  legal 
attainments,  added  to  rare  abilities,  inherited  from  a 
family  which  is  illuscrious  in  legal  lore,"  and  .John 
K.  Porter  said,  "Judge  Gould  will  need  no  monu- 
ment other  than  that  which  is  found  in  the  reports 
of  the  state  of  New  York."  Although  eniinenily  a 
man  of  peace,  he  was  endowed  with  remarkable 
moral  and  physical  courage.  Judge  Gould  was 
especially  selected  to  hold  the  court  of  oyer  aud  ter- 
miner in  New  York  city  at  which  the  notorious  Billy 
Mulligan  was  to  be  tried,  because  of  the  former's 
acknowledged  superiority  to  intimidation.  It  had 
been  stated  that  any  judge  who  sentenced  Mulligan 
■would  not  leave  the  court-room  alive.  Nevertheless 
Judge  Gould  went  to  New  York,  held  the  court,  re- 
ceived the  verdict  and  sentenced  the  prisoner  to  a 
long  term  at  Sing-Sing  ;  and  not  only  left  the  court 
alive,  but  went  about  the  city,  both  during  and  after 
the  trial,  declining  a  guard  "which  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  offered  and  which  his  friends  begged  him  to 
accept.     He  die<l  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  «,  1868. 

SIMS,  James  Marion,  surgeon,  was  born  in 
Lancaster  count3%  S.  C,  Jan.  25,  1813,  son  of  John 
aud  Mahala  Sims,  and  a  descendant  of  SherrodSims, 
an  early  settler  of  Virginia.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Charles  and  Lydia  Mac- 
Kay  of  SotUh  C'aroliua.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  South  Carolina  College  in 
1832;  studied  medicine  under  a  local 
physician,  and  then  entered  Charles- 
ton Medical  School  on  its  opening, 
in  November,  1833.  He  finished  his 
studies  at  .Jeli'erson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  183.5,  and  began  practice 
in  Lancaster,  wheie  his  parents  re- 
sided; but  he  soon  removed  to  Mount 
Meigs,  Montgomery  CO.,  Ala.  After 
his  marriage  in  1836,  he  again  re- 
moved to  Macon  county,  andm  1840, 
for  the  sake  of  his  health,  to  the  city 
of  Jlontgomery,  where  he  remained 
until   1852.      He   soon  acquired   au 

,         extended   rep\itation,   especially   for 

operations  for  strabismus  and  for 
club-foot ;  being  the  first  physician  in  the  South 
to  have  success  in  treating  these  disorders.  In 
1845  he  announced  a  new  hypothesis  in  explanation 
of  trismus  nasceutium,  attributing  the  disease  to 
mechanical  pre.ssure  on  the  base  of  the  brain.  This 
h3-potliesis  was  explained  in  the  "American  Journal 
of  the  Medical  Sciences  "  in  1846  and  1848,  and  more 
fully  iu  "  Essay  on  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of 
Trismus  Nascentiimi,  or  Lodijaw  of  Infants" 
(1864).  In  the  same  year  he  conceived  a  method  of 
curing  vesico-vaginal  fi.stula,— an  affection  believed  to 
be  incurable,— and  established  and  sujjported  at  his 
own  e.xpense  a  hospital  into  which  he  collected 
ca.ses.  In  1849  his  experiments  were  crowned  with 
success,  and  from  that  time  on  he  was  known  chiefly 
as  a  gynecologist.  The  peculiarity  of  his  operation 
consists  in  the  use  of  silver  wire  instead  of  silk 
sutures,  these  being  subsequently  used  by  him  in 
every  department  of  surgery  where  sutures  are 
needed.  During  his  experiments  he  invented  several 
instruments  of  great  u.sefulness,  especially  the  duck- 
bill speculum,  to  which  his  name  is  now  attached. 
Ilis  healtli  becoming  impaired,  he  removed  to  New 
"iork  city  in  1852,  and  soon  began  a  movement  for 
the  establishment  of  a  woman's  hospital.     Au  asso- 


ciation of  ladies  was  formed  and  an  ap]TTopriatiou  of 
§2,.500  olitained  from  the  common  council,  which, 
a  few  j'ears  later,  made  another  apju-opriation  of 
$10,000,  and  gave  a  site  for  the  building.  A  tempo- 
rary hospital  was  leased  in  1855,  and  steps  to  build  a 
permanent  one  were  taken  ;  but  Dr.  Sims  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  architect's  plans,  and  in  1861  went 
to  Europe  tostudy  hospital  architecture.  He  returned 
in  1862,  and  persuaded  the  board  of  governors  to 
adopt  the  pavilion  sy,stem.  While  in  Europe,  he 
operated  by  request,  and  before  large  classes  in  hos- 
pitals in  Paris,  Brussels,  London  and  Dublin,  and  for 
physicians  iu  private  practice.  The  French  govern- 
ment conferred  upon  him  the  cro.ss  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  the  Belgian  government  was  about  to 
honor  him  with  the  order  of  Leopold  I.,  when  the 
American  minister  at  the  Belgian  court  objected  to 
his  receiving  it,  because  he  was  a  southerner,  the 
civil  war  being  then  in  progress.  Dr.  Sims  went 
back  to  Europe  in  1862, 
for  the  purpose  of  leav- 
ing his  children  there  to 
be  educated ;  but,  through 
theimportunily  of  friends 
and  the  opiiortunities  af- 
forded of  obtaining  a 
lucrative  practice,  was 
led  to  remain,  making  his 
home  in  Paris,  and  in 
1864  iu  London.  In  1868 
he  retorned  to  New  York 
cit}'.  In  1870  he  visited 
Paris,  wdiere  his  wife  and 
younger  children  were 
staying ;  anil  when  the 
Fianco-Pnissian  war  be 
gan,  was  urged  by  the 
American  colony  in  that 
city  to  take  charge,  assur 
geon-in-chief,  of  an  ambu 
lance  corps  it  had  organ 
ized.  A  little  later  he  or- 
ganized the  Anglo- Ameri 
can  ambulance  corps,  and 

arrived  at  Sedan  immediately  before  the  battle,  his 
ambulance  being  the  first  to  reach  the  city.  About 
1,600  Frenchmen  and  1,000  Germans  were  treated 
by  this  organization.  He  resigned  at  the  end  of  a 
month,  and  was  succeeded  as  surgeon-in-chiel  by  his 
son-in-law.  Dr.  Thomas  T.  Pratt.  A  record  of  the 
work  done  at  that  time  was  prepared  by  his  first  as- 
sistant, Prof.  'William  MacCormac,  surgeon  to  St. 
Thomas'  Hospital,  Londi^n,  and  was  published  in 
Londou  in  1870.  He  returned  to  New  York  iu  1871, 
and  iu  January,  1872,  was  reappointed  surgeou-in- 
chief  to  the  Woman's  Hospital  ;  but  on  Dec.  1,  1874, 
resigned,  on  account  of  a  regulation  made  by  the 
board  of  governors  tliat  seemed  to  trespass  upon  his 
rights.  In  1875  the  American  Medical  Association 
elected  him  to  preside  over  its  meetiugs  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  1876  he  delivered  the  centennial  an- 
nual address  before  that  body.  In  1881  he  served 
as  president  of  tlie  American  Gynecological  Society, 
and  in  that  same  year  he  was  given  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  by  Jefferson  College,  Philadelphia.  He  re- 
ceived the  iron  cross  of  Germany,  medals  from  the 
Italian  government,  and  decorations  from  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  governments.  He  was  an  hon- 
orary member  of  many  learned  societies  in  Europe, 
and  of  the  medical  societies  of  New  York,  Connecti- 
cut, Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  other  states. 
Among  his  published  works  were  :  "Clinical  Notes 
on  Uterine  Surgeiy  "  (London,  Paris,  Berlin,  1865) ; 
"  Intra-Uterine  Fibroid  Tumors  "  ;  "  iNIicroscope  in 
the  Sterile  Condition  "  ;  "Treati.se  on  Ovariotomy" 
(1873);  "History  of  the  Discovery  of  Anaesthesia," 
and  "The  Story  of  My  Life"  (1884).     He  was,  at 
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many  periods  in  his  life,  far  abead  of  Iiis  medical 
contemporaries  ;  be  revolutionized  the  practice  of 
gynecology,  and  he  added  a  brilliant  name  to  the 
long  list  of  eminent  physicians  of  southern  birth  Dr 
Sims  was  married,  Dec.  21,  1836,  to  Eliza  Tbei-esa 
daughter  of  Dr.  Bartlett  and  Theresa  Jones.  They 
had  nine  children.  A  handsome  bronze  statue,  of 
heroic  size,  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Bryant  park 
New  York.  He  died  in  New  York,  Nov,  13,  1883'. 
SHELLABARGER,  Samuel,  congressman, 
•was  horn  Dec  10,  1817  in  Clark  county,  0.  A 
well-authenticated  "family  line"  shows  that 
Rudolph  iSchellenberger  aud  his  brothers  were 
of  the  thirty-three  pa- 
triots who  met  at  the 
meadow  of  Grlith,  Novem- 
ber, 1306,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  Swiss  liberty,  and 
were  proprietors  of  a  well- 
known  mountain  in  the 
Canton  of  Tri,  in  Switzer- 
land, called  the  Schellen- 
berg,  meaning  "Echoing 
jMouutain."  From  this  the 
family  and  the  name  is  de- 
rived, with  some  change  in 
orthography.  His  maternal 
grandfather  was  Thomas 
McCurdy  of  Belfast,  Ire- 
land, and  his  maternal 
grandmother  an  Adams  of 
Amboy,  N.  J.  Mr.  Shella- 
barger  was  educated  in  the  conuuon  schools  and 
seminary  and  in  Miami  University,  whence  he  was 
graduated  in  1841,  and  from  which  he  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  in  1891.  He  entered  the  profession 
of  the  law  in  1846,  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of 
C>hio  in  1851,  continued  the  practice  of  the  law,  at 
Springfield,  O,,  until  elected  to  Congress  in  1860, 
taking  his  seat  July  4,  1861,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  thirty-seventh,  thirty-ninth,  fortieth  and  ff)rty- 
second  congresses.  His  first  conspicuous  speech  in 
the  thirty -seventh  congress,  and  one  which  attracted 
some  attention  from  the  administration,  was  on  the 
lawfulness  of  suspension  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  absence 
of  an  act  of  cf)ngress  so  authorizing,  of  the  privileges 
of  the  writ  of  liabeas  corpus.  During  the  protracted 
and  intense  struggle  in  which  the  enactment  of  the 
reconstruction  act  was  involved  (approved  March  3, 
1867,  14  U.  S.  Stats.,  238)  at  about  midnight,  ]\Ir. 
Shellabarger  moved  what  is,  in  exact  substance, 
now  the  sixth  section  of  .said  act  (14  Stats.,  329) 
•which,  in  short,  provides  that  the  seceded  states 
should  be  under  provisional  governments,  with  the 
right  of  voting  secured  to  all,  witliout  distinction  of 
color,  until  such  states  were  restored  by  act  of  con- 
gress to  full  relations  as  states,  and  it  was  under 
this  provision  that  the  seceded  states  were  restored 
to  the  Union.  In  the  thirty-ninth  congress  Mr. 
Shellabarger  made  his  famous  .speech  in  support  of 
the  measure  for  reconstruction  then  under  discus- 
sion. No  better  proof  of  tlie  effect  and  value  of 
this  utterance  can  be  given  than  the  comment  on  it 
by  Mr.  Blaine  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "Twenty 
Years  of  Congress  "  pages  134-136,  where  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  argument  is  reproduced.  This 
speech  was  made  in  reply  to  one  by  Mr.  Raymond, 
and  Mr.  Blaine  says  concerning  it;  "  Other  .speeches 
have  gained  greater  celebrity,  but  it  may  well  lie 
doubted  whether  any  speech  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives ever  made  a  more  enduring  impression,  or 
exerted  greater  convincing  power  upon  the  minds  of 
those  to  wdiom  it  was  addressed.  It  was  a  far  more 
valuable  exposition  of  the  reconstruction  than  that 
given  liy  Mr.  Stevens.  It  was  absolutely  without 
acrimony,  it  contained  no  harsh  word,  it  made  no 
personal    reflection,    but    the  whole    duty   of    the 


United  States,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  United 
States  to  do  its  duty,  were  set  fortli  with  absolute 
precision  of  hjgic.     The  reconstruction  debate  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  and  many  able  speeches  were 
contributed  to  it.     While  much  of  value  was  added 
to  that  which  Mr.  Sliellabarger  had  stated,  no  posi- 
tion taken  by  him  w.-is  ever  shaken.''     In  the  forty- 
second  congress  as  cliairman  of  the  committee  on 
commerce  ilr.  Shellabarger  reported  a  bill  for  the 
revival  of  our  ocean-going  commerce,  and  made  a 
niost  careful  and  elaborate  speech,  showing  the  con- 
ditions, wants  and  influences  of  such  commerce  and 
the  remedies  for  its  restoration.     In  this  session  of 
congress,  which  commenced  on  March  4,  1871,  Mr. 
Shellabarger  j-epoitcd  to  the  house    and    managed 
on  the  floor  the  bill  which  became  known  as  the 
"Kuklux  Law"  (17  U.  S.  Stats.,  p.  13).     This  ses- 
sion -n-as  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  consid- 
eration and  passage  of  this  act.     Its  most  material 
provisions  were  drawn  up  Ijy  Mr.  Shellabarger  and 
in  .support  of  it  he  made  two  logical  arguments, 
one  at  the  introduction  and  the  other  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  M  hat  was  a  most  protracted  debate  ending  in 
the  passage  of  the  bill.    He  was  minister  to  Portu- 
gal  in    1869,    and   at   the   expiration   of   his   term 
became  a  member  of  the  civil  service  commission. 
He  was  married  May  25,  1848,  to  Elizabeth  Brand- 
riff   and   had  four   children.      His  last  years  were 
spent  in  Washington  practicing  law,  and  he  died 
there  Aug.  6,  1896. 

NORCROSS,  Jonathan,  merchant,  was  born  at 
Orono,  Me.,  April  17,  1808.  He  came  of  Puritan 
.stock,  which  settled  in  Massachusetts  in  1635,  run- 
ning back  three  hundred  years  to  Noreross  Manor, 
Lithers,  England  His  father  was  a  clergyman. 
Jtinathan  had  a  common  school  education  and  was 
taught  the  trades  of  mill-wright  and  machinist.  He 
put  up  a  mill  for  sugar-making  in  Cuba,  afterward 
attended  the  lectures  of  the  Franklin  Institute  on 
mechanics  and  science  in  Philadelphia,  taught  school 
in  North  Carolina  in  1833,  in  1835  opened  a  school 
in  Augusta,  Ga.,  afterwards  taking  charge  of  lumber 
interests  in  southern  Georgia  for  northern  capitalists, 
and  removed  to  Atlanta  in  1844,  where  he  became  a 
leading  merchant.  He  was  elected  mayor  in  1850, 
president  of  the  Air 
Line  Railroad  in  1858, 
and  was  nominated 
hi  1876  for  governor 
of  Georgia  by  the  re- 
publican convention. 
Mr.  Noreross has'beeu 
a  forceful  man.  He 
had  far-sightedness, 
self-reliance  and  good 
business  judgment. 
To  him  was  mainly 
due  the  first  Atlanta 
Bank.  He  jiroph- 
esicd  the  future  of 
Atlanta  and  has  been 
one  of  its  fathers, 
public-spirited  and 
active.  He  worked 
early  and  steadily  for 
railroad  facilities,  and 
secured  the  charter 
for  the  Air  Line  Rail- 
road, becoming  its 
president,  and  laying 

the  basis  for  its  completion.  He  has  helped 
almost  every  enterprise  for  Atlanta's  benefit ;  and 
gave  twenty  acres  near  Atlanta  worth  .|!10,000,  to 
the  Baptist  denomination  of  Georgia,  to  found  a 
general  orphan's  home  in  1888,  for  which  he  has 
received  a  warm  vote  of  thanks  from  the  state  Bap- 
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tist  coDvc-ntion.  He  opposed  secessioa,  was  a  stroiiu: 
wliig  and  Ftdc-ral  man  l)efore  the  war,  ami  a  tirui 
repiriilicaii  leader  of  fearless  couvictious  siiiee.  He 
has  been  a  viL'orous  and  [irolilic  writer.  As  a  young 
man  at  the  Franklin  Institute  lie  wrote  an  essay  nn 
•■  Mereantile  Integrity  "  ;  in  IbTS  he  printeii  a  pam- 
phlet against  state^ sovereignty,  and  made  a  ij(;werl  ul 
speech  on  the  need  of  putjlie  schools;  and  in  ls44  he 
published  "  The  History  of  iJemocraey,"  and  has 
written  a  second  work  to  show  tliat  democratic  rule 
ever  tends  to  wn/ck  the  government.  He  took  a  vital 
part  in  the  agitation  that  produced  the  interstate 
commi.s.sion.  He  married  in  1S45  :\Irs.  H.  N.  Mont- 
gomery, and  in  IH"?  Mary  A.  Hill, 

CHISHOLM,  Walter  Scott,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  C'l.luiidius.  (ia.,  N(jv.  17,   INIJG.     His  father  wa.s 
Murdoch    Cbishnlm,    of    Scotch   descent,    and    his 
mother,    Georgia  Barnard  of  Savaimah,    Ga,,  both 
of   whom   died   before    he    was   twelve.       He   had 
schooling   amiil    the    cultured    citizenshij)    of   Lib- 
erty county,  Ga.,    that   nursery   of    eminent    men, 
and  was  graduateil  from  the   University  of  Georgia 
in   ISoo,   was  adniitted  to  the  bar  in  Savannah  in 
1857,  forming  a  partnership  with  J\dian  Hartridge, 
and   at  his  death  he  made  the   firm  of  Chi.sholin 
&  Erwin,   later    Chisholm  6c  du  Ijignon.     He  was 
judge  of  the  Savannah  city  court  fr(jm  isstj:)  to  1878, 
his  only  public  office.   He  organized  and  was  captain 
of  the  Savannah  cadets  early  in  the  war,  but  delicate 
health  forbade  the  service  he  wished,  and   he  was 
made  the  head  of  the  military  examining  board.    He 
became  in  1877  counsel  for  the  boniUnJders  of  tlie 
failed  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad,  .and  then  general 
counsel    for   the   Savannah,    Florida   ami    Westei'u 
Railway,  and  the  SoutliiTn  E\]iress  Co.    He  became 
also  president  of  the  Alabama  ^Midland    R.aili'oad; 
vice-president     Savann.ah,     Floilda     and     Western 
Railway,   C'harlest(jn  and    Savann.ah    Railway,   and 
the  Plant  Investim-nt  Go.,  and  ul    llie  Suullic-rn  E.v- 
press    Co.;    direi'tor    of     Richmond    Ti;nniiial    Co., 
East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Gi-oigia  Railway  ('o.. 
South    Florida   P.ailway  C.i.,  (Vnli'al   Riulroad  aiid 
BankiiiL''  Co.  of  Georgia,  and  Kruii^wick  a)id  Weslern 
Railruad.    His  law  judgmrnt  was  unerring, .and  a  wise 
mercv  Irmpercd  bisjuslice.   To  the  ]irofoundi'st  legal 
knowli-d;;"e  In-  added  an  iiislanlanruus  !;ia:-|)  uf  ]irin- 
ikeinluilioji,  wliili-liis   lurid  slab-ni'iit 
iainienl.   made  bis  s|ieeclii'.s  masti-i'iiirces  of 
isonih'j.         Riclih' 
with        anah'tical 
lortilled     it      by 
lit     .and     wide      study, 
with     h-s      iiitelleclual 
■e    hi-  ei)iijl)iii(.'(l    an    e\'en 
eidily  of  spiril,  wondei'tui 
bi-i:,ause    be    was    ever    (;oii- 
fronted  by  physical   ill.       Hi' 
w.as  en-j-aiiTd  in  the   greali'st 
casi'S  of  llie  Soulh,       His  iii- 
ti'lleelual        \ers:il  ility       was 
shown  when    lie  so  ably  bore 
heavy    bu>ine^s     responsibili- 
lies   irj   \;ist    railwa}' s^'slenls. 
He  s|)enl  in  Ihese  new  dulies 
the  last   live  years  of  jiis  lite 
in       New       York,     h.andlinLi' 
large    cor|iorate    .and     finan- 
cial   problems    aijainst    the    sfnaiL'    men     of     Ihe 
country's  eonrineri-ial  center.     He  married  in   18t;i, 
Eliza,  d.aughter  ol  that  nuble  ejiizen  Capt.  .John  W. 
Anderson  of  Savannah.     The  univi-i'sal  outpouring 
at   liis    funeral    in    Savannali    showed    the   exalted 
esteem  in  wliicli  he  was  lield  at  home,  while  no  citi- 
zen e\-er   liad    more   elmpient    piiblie    tributes  froni 
the  illii-trioiis   men  of   bis  slate.     The  follnwiug  is 
anextraet   friiin   the  tribule  of  respect  paid   to  his 
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memory  by  the  bar  of  his  native  city:  "His  con- 
stant grow'th,  the  unimpaired  vigor  of  his  mind, 
the  versatility  of  )iis  powers  commiinded,  as  they 
received,  the  iidmirtititjn  of  liis  fellow-citizens, 
whilst  their  manifestations  placed  him  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  liis  profession — a  wise,  learned,  u.seful 
lawyer,  in  the  skilled  exercise  of  h-s  cidling  impos- 
ing" peace  u[)ou  the  discordtmt  elements  of  strife, 
and  ipiieting  with  kindly,  .symjiatlictic  speecli  the 
anxious  doiibts  of  troubled  minds."  He  died  iu 
New  York  Dec-.  5,  1890. 

GEORGE,  James  Z.,  senator,  was  born  in  Jlonroe 
countv-  G;i.,  Oct.  ^iO,  1826.  His  i'ather  dying  in 
183H,  "his  mother  atlractcd  by  the  rich  Choctaw 
Indian  lands,  moved  in  1834  to 
Noxubee  county,  ]Miss.,  and  two 
years  later  to  Carroll  county. 
His  school  facilities  were  limited, 
but  1iy  hard  study  and  extensive 
reading  he  ticipiircd  a  fitie  Eng- 
lish and  fair  cbissiciil  educ-ition 
Though  but  ti  youth  at  tin  lum 
he  served  in  the  Mexii  an  w  ii  as 
a  private  in  Col.  Jeft'c  ison  Da\  is  s 
famous  regiment  of  Mississippi 
rifles.  He  read  biw,  Ik  u  iti  pt  k 
tice  in  1847  willi  Win  <  otiirin 
liis  brother-in-law  itid  was 
elected  state  rciiortei  m  1S"]4  He 
was  a  memljcr  of  thi  Mississi]jpi 
secession  convention  in  IMil 
enlisted  as  a  private  mthe  20lli 
Mississippji  regiment,  bi-came 
lieutenant  and  captain,  tind  was  captured  at  Fort 
Donelson.  He  was  commissioned  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  state- troops  in  1862,  and  colonel  of  the- fith 
Mississippi  Confedei-ale  cavalry  in  1863.  He  was 
cajitured  in  a  gallant  eharge  .-it  Colliersville,  Tenn., 
and  was  a  jirisoner  on  .Inlmson's  Island  until  the 
closi-  of  the  war.  He  resumed  the  pfaclice  of  the 
till;   war,  moving  to   .lacksoii  in   1872  and 
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]87."j-76,  and  the  giiiiling 
lion  of  that  period.     (Jov. 

Iiini  judge  of  tin-  siiprenie 
n  (-liiet  jiistiee.  Resigning 
-leeteil  li,  the  C.  S.  senate. 
Profoundly  vi-r.se-d    in   the 


))fineiples  ol  law,  as  a  reporter,  iiraclitioner  and 
judge,  he  was  an  undisputed  leader  in  the  profes- 
sion. His  tea  volumes  of  reports  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Missisaipjii  supreme  court  are  models  of 
clear  and  accurate  statement.  These  were  followed 
by  his  ''Digest  of  the  Supreme  Court  Decisions" 
(1872),  a  work  that  is  indiajiensable  to  a  Missis- 
sippi lawyer.  As  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state  he  sustained  the  great  reputation 
ho  hud  made  as  a  ijraetitiouer.  His  mind  grasped 
the  jihilosophy  of  jurisprudence,  never  being  satis- 
field  with  a  knowledge  of  laws  that  did  not  include 
the  reason  for  them.  He  sur]i.-isseil  his  career  as  a 
jurist,  however,  by  his  reenrd  as  a  statesman. 
Whether  discussing  in  committee  or  on  the  floor 
legal  or  constitutional  principles  or  cjuestions  of 
state,  he  was  recognized  as  a  master  sjiirit  of 
the  senate.  His  able  minority  report  on  the  national 
ini|iie:.,t  bill,  bis  powerful  spi'-i-eb  for  Ihi-  treaty  with 
Great  liritaiii  wliicli  was  rejected  by  the  senate,  his 
exiiaiihtive  discussion  of  tlje  i-aee  question,  liis  argu- 
ment aLi-aiiist  the  cnnst  it  utionality  of  the  federal 
elections  bill  at  llie  eh. se  of  the  fifty-first  congress 
as  well  as  bis  i-iTcclivc  defense  of  the  constitution  of 
^Mississippi,  were  all  masterpieces  of  log-ic.  It  was 
a  hiifli  tribute  to  his  stalesmanship  and  an  evidence 
of  piipiilar  trust  that  he  was  called  home  from  the 
senate  temporarily  to  aid  in  making  a  constitiitioQ 
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for  his  state— a  work  for  which  he  was  admirably 
adapted  by  his  analytical  and-  constructive  talent, 
lie  took  a  large  part  in  the  framing  of  that  con- 
stitution (1890),  drafting  a  clause  on  the  right 
ot  suffrage.  In  addition  to  his  reports  mentioned 
above,  he  was  the  author  of  "The  Political  His- 
tory of  Slavery  in  the  United  States"  (1898) 
He  was  elected  a  third  time  to  the  V.  S.  senate 
m  1892,  and  died  while  still  in  office.  Sen  George 
was  married  in  1847  to  Elizabeth  Young  of  Car- 
roUton,  Miss.,  and  left  a  son,  J.  W.  George.  He 
died  at  Mississippi  City,  Miss.,  Aug.   11,   rs97. 

ABBOTT,  Prank,   dental  surgeon,  was  bom  at 
Shapleigh,    York    co.,    Me.,    Sept.    5,    18,36,    son   of 
Jacob  Abbott  and  his  wife,  Susan  Cook.     At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  became  a  student  in  the  othce  of 
Dr.  J.  E.  Ostrander,  a  dental  surgeon  at  Oneida, 
N.  Y.,  and  two  years  later  began  the  practice  of 
his   profession   at   Johnstown,   N.    Y.     In    1862   he 
entered    the     Federal    army     as    first    lieutenant, 
CO.  E,   115th   N.   Y.   volunteers,  and  after  taking 
part  in  several  engagements  was  captured  at  Har- 
per's   Ferry.      After    his    release    he    returned   to 
Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  but  a  year  later  settled  in  New 
York  city,  where  he  attended  the  medical  depajt- 
ment   of  New  York  Universitv,  and  received  the 
degree  of  M.D.  in  1871.     In  1866,  a  year  after  the 
organization  of  the  New  York  College  of  Dentistry, 
he   was   appointed   clinical  professor.      He   estab- 
lished the  college  infirmary  in  the  following  spring, 
was  its  superintendent  for  t«u  years  and  in  1868 
was  elected  to  the  faculty  as  professor  of  opera- 
tive dentistry.     In  April,  1869,  upon  the  retirement 
of  Dr.  Norman  W.  Kingslej-,  he  was  made   dean 
of  the  faculty,  a  position  he  held  until  his  death. 
Dr.  Abbott  was  actively  identified  with  the  period 
of  development  and  growth  of  the  New  York  Col- 
lege  of  Dentistry,  to   which  he   contributed   more 
than   any  other  man.     During  its  first  session  it 
had    thirty   students.      There   was   no    marked   in- 
crease in  the  second  and   third  years,  because  of 
the  reputed  severity  of  its  entrance  and  gradua- 
tion requirements,  but  from  the  time  that  Dr.  Ab- 
bott took  hold,  the  classes  began  to  increase  until 
at  the  time  of  his  death  it  was  one  of  the  most 
largely    attended    dental    schools    in    the    country. 
He  was  an  extensive  writer  and  made  many  valu- 
able  contributions   to   the  literature   of   dentistry. 
Among  his  jjapers  and  monographs  are:    '  'Alveolar 
Abscess,  Its  Causes,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treat- 
ment "  (1872)  ;  "Caries  of  Human  Teeth"  (1879); 
' '  The    Mouth    and    Teeth, ' '    written    for    Wood 's 
"Household  Practice  of  Medicine"  (1880)  ;  "Ab- 
sorption    of    the    Roots     of    Temporary    Teeth" 
(1884);   "Studies  of  the  Pathology  of  Enamel  of 
Human  Teeth,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Eti- 
ology of  Caries"   (188.5);   "  Hvjierostosis  of  Roots 
of  Teeth"   (1886);   "Teeth  of  Rabbits"   (1887)  ; 
"Contributions  to   the  Knowledge   of   Tumors   of 
the    Jaws"    with    Carl    Heitzman,    M.D.    (1888); 
"Growth   of   Enamel"    (1889);    "Disease   of  the 
Antrum    Due    to    Dental    Complications,    and    Its 
Treatment"    (1889).      As   a    dental   eilucator   his 
reputation  was  worldwide.     Microscopical  research 
was  his  favorite  diversion  and  he  spent  much  of 
his  leisure  time  in  his  study  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life.     He  was  an  enthusiastic  collector 
of  prints  relating  to   American  history,  and  was 
said  to  have  owned  the  finest  collection  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.     He  was  a  member  of  the  First 
District  Dental  Society  of  New  York,  Dental  So- 
ciety of  the  State  of  New  York,  New  York  Odon- 
tological    Society,    American    Dental    Association, 
American  Academy  of  Dental  Science,  New  Yoik 
County  Medical  Society,  New  York  Academy  of 


Sciences,  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  Dental  Science,  American 
Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Society  and  Uni- 
versity Club.  He  was  married  Oct.  26,  1859,  to 
Catherine  Ann,  daughter  of  David  Henry  Cuyler 
of  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  and  had  three  children :  Dr. 
frank  Abbott,  Jr.,  Helen  M.,  wife  of  Willet  C.  Ely, 
and  Catherine  C.  Abbott.  He  died  in  New  York 
city,  April  20,  1897. 

VOORHEES,    Daniel    Wolsey,    senator,    was 
born  in  Butler  county,  0.,  Sept.   26,   1827,  son  of 
Stephen  and  Rachel    (Elliot)    Voorhees.     His  pa- 
ternal   ancestors,    who   came    from    Holland,    were 
among   the    earliest    settlers    of    New    Jersey,    the 
original    name   being    Van    Voorhees;    his    mother 
was  a  native  of  Maryland,  of  Irish  ancestry.     Soon 
after  the  Revolution  his  grandfather,  Peter  A''oor- 
hees,  removed  to  Kentucky  where  he  married  a  Miss 
Van  Arsdale  whose  father  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Blue  Lick  under  Daniel  Boone  against  the  Indians, 
Senator  Voorhees  's  father  was  born  in  Kentucky, 
but  removed  early  in  life  to  Ohio.     In  1827,  when 
Daniel   was   but   two   months   old,   his   parents   re- 
moved to  Indiana  and  purchased  land  in  Fountain 
county  where  Daniel  grew  to  manhood  on  the  farm. 
He  attended  common  school,  and  in  1845   entered 
Indiana  Asbury  (now  De  Pauw)  University  where 
before  his  graduation  in  1849  he  gave  evidence  of 
superior  mental  ability  and  displayed  fine   orator- 
ical  powers.     He   studied   law   at   Crawfordsville, 
in  the  office  of  Lane  &  Wilson  and  in  1851  com- 
menced its  practice  in  Covington,  the  seat  of  .jus- 
tice of  Fountain  county,   Indiana,     After  hearing 
young  Voorhees   deliver   a   Fourth-of-July   oration, 
U.  S.  senator  Hannegan  of  Indiana  asked  him  to 
become  his  law  partner  which  he  did  in  April,  1852. 
In  1853  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Wright  prose- 
cuting attorney  for  the  circuit  court,  and  he  soon 
established   for   himself   a   reputation   as   an  able 
criminal  lawyer.     In  1856  he  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate    for    congress.      He    removed    to    Terra 
Haute,  Ind,,  in  1857,  and  from  1858  to  1861  was 
U.   S.   district  attorney  for  Indiana.     In  1859,   at 
the  request  of  Gov.  Ashbel  P.  Willard  of  Indiana, 
he  went  to   Charlestown,   Va.,   to   defend   John  E. 
Cook,  brother-in-law  of  the  governor  and  one  of 
the    associates    of    John    Brown    in    the    Harper 's 
Ferry  tragedy.     His  able  defense  of  his  client  and 
remarkable  speech   to   court  and  jury  on  that   oc- 
casion  were    published   all   over   this   country   and 
translated    into    several    languages.      He    acquired 
thereby    a   national   reputation   as   a   lawyer   and 
orator.      In    1860   he  was   elected  to   congress   and 
was  re-elected  in  1862  and  1864.     In  1866  his  seat 
was  successfully  contested  by  Henry  D.  Washburn, 
but  he  was  returned  in  1868  and  re-elected  in  1870, 
but  was  defeated  in  1872  by  Morton  C.   Hunter. 
On  Nov.  6,   1877  he  was  appointed  to  the  U.   S. 
senate  as  a  democrat  to  fill   the   vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Oliver  P.  Morton.     He  was  subse- 
quently elected  by  the  legislature  for  the  full  term 
ensuing,    and   served   by   successive   re-electiona   in 
the  senate  until  1895.     He  served  on  mauy  of  the 
leading  committees  in  both  houses  of  congress  and 
took  prominent  part  in  the  discussion  of  leading 
questions  of  legislation.     Senator  Voorhees  was  a 
strong  partisan  by  nature,  but  was  a  man  of  gen- 
erous impulses  and  uniformly  secured  the  personal 
good   will   of   his   political   opponents.  Few   party 
leaders  exercised  as  great  an  influence  as  he  upon 
the  people  of  his  state.     He  was  familiarly  known 
as   the   "Tall   Sycamore   of   the   Waliash. "      His 
speeches  were  published  under  the  title  of  "Forty 
Years  of  Oratory"  (1899),  edited  by  his  sons  and 
daughter.     He  died  in  Washington,  April  10,  1897. 
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AGASSIZ,  Jean  Louis  Rodolphe,  naturalist, 
TN'iis  Ih.i-ii  a(  ]\Iuticr,  on  lake  of  Morat,  t'anton  Fri- 
liduvi;-,  iSwit/A-rlanil,  j\[ay  2H,  1S07,  the  sun  of  Ldnis 
Ruiliilphe  Apissiz,  a  Protustant  clergyman,  wliose 
ancestors  fur  six  genera  I  ions  liad  been  ministei's. 
His  niotlier  was  Hose  ^Mayor,  tlie  (laughter  of  a 
pliysiciiui  of  Cuilretin,  on  JJake  of  Neiichatel.  He 
slinwed  a  f(]n(lness  for  natural  history  from  liis early 
childliood  and  i\in  as  a  boy  had,  in  addition  to 
his  collection  of  hsiies,  a  numerous  family  of  a  va- 
iiely  of  pels  which  he  reared  with 
tli( 'utmost  care.     He  showed  httle 

unlinalioii    for   1 ks    in  hi,s   boy- 

liooil,  and  received  his  first  l&ssons 
fiom  his  cultured  mother,  who  was 
.Ihioughout  life  in  thorough  sym- 
iT^'  palhy  with  him  in  all  his  scientific 
p_^  ])nrsliiis,  liis  t;iste  for  which  she  had 
Ktogiiized  and  fostered.  When  he 
^^w  IS  a  mi're  cliild,  at  the  age  of  tea 
^  -^  I  irs.  lie  was  sent  to  the  college  for 
boys  at  Hienne,  where  he  was  joined 
I  ^  e.-ir  later  by  his  brother  Anguste. 
He  remained  at  this  school  for  four 
ye  irs,  ami  ac(iuire(l  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  languages,  both 
aneienl  .and  modern,  and  devoted 
his  leisure  to  his  investigations  in 
n.'ilural  history.  It  was  during 
his  stay  at  this  ]i];iee  tli;it  he  maile  his  first  collec- 
tion of  fislies.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the 
college  at  Lausanne,  and  siibse(|uently,  upon  the 
advice  of  liis  uncle.  Dr.  Mathias  IMayor,  a  phy.sician 
of  proininenee,  he  was  allowed  to  enter  the  medical 
school  at  Zurich,  where  lor  the  fii'st  time  he  came 
in  coiilaet  Willi  men  who  wi're  engaged  in  original 
researches,  anil  iha-ived  es|iecial  benefit  from  his  as- 
sociations Willi  l-'rof.  Seliiroz,  who  oc'cupied  the 
chair  of  natural  history  and  ]ihysiology.  In  1826 
he  left  Zurich  and  went  to  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg. It  was  here  that  he  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  Ale.\;ui(ler  Braun,  which  matured  into  a  lifelong 
friendsliip.  Braun  shared  his  knowledge  of  botany 
with  Agassiz,  while  in  turn  Agassiz  taught  him 
zoology,  and  when  Braun  was  made  director  of  the 
liolanieal  garihais  at  Berlin,  it  was  piroliably  from 
this  early  association  willi  Agassiz  that  he  acejuircd 
the  repiilaliciii  of  knowing  more  of  zoi'ilogy  than  any 
other  boianist.  Ai;'assiz  devo'cd  much  of  his  time 
at  Heidelberg  to  llie  stud)' of  anatomy  under  the 
celi'brated  Prof.  Tiedeman,  at  that  jieiiod  cjiancej- 
lor  of  the  imiversiiy.  In  1S2T  Auassiz  and  Braun  to- 
gether entered  I  lie  Universily  of  ..Munich,  where  even 
a  more  stiniiilaliiig  iiilellecliial  life  awailed  them, 
and  where  I  hey  eaiiie  under  the  iiiHuence  of  such  cel- 
ebrated men  as  DrilliiiL'cr,  ]\[arliiis,  Ziiceariui,  Scliel- 
ling.  Von  K'obell,  Okeii,  Wagler  and  Fiichs.  Agas- 
siz loiliicil  at  Ihe  house  of  Diillinger,  who  soon  rec- 
ognized his  ability  and  encouraged  his  ambilion  to 
devote  his  attention  ex'clusiveljMo  the  sliiily  of  zoi'il- 
ogy.  DuriiiL':  his  residence  in  ^Iiiiiich  Agassiz  or- 
ganized anioiig  Ihe  yming  naturalists  there  the 
soeieix-  tli;it  was  kiiowii  as  the  Little  Academy, 
wliere  Hie  friends  gave  leeliircs  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jeels,  especially  on  Ihe  moiles  of  development  in 
plants  and  animals.  They  made  known  their  latest 
discoveries,  and  the  ineetings  were  attended  not  only 
by  Ihe  sliidenls  but  by  the  professors,  and  it  was 
llaa'e  Ihat  niilliiii^cr  made  known  his  new  ideas 
before  I  hey  were  >ji  veil  to  Hie  ]iiiblic.  In  1829  his 
first  seienlilie  work  was  published,  when  he  was  but 
little  ovia- I  weiily-oiic  years  of  age.  This  was  a  de- 
scri|ilioii  nt  Ihe  Brazilian  lislies  brought  home  by 
jVTartiiis  ;iii(|  Spie  from  their  celebraled  journevlo 
Brazil.  The  book  was  written  ill  Latin,  and  dedi- 
ealeil  lo  [Ir,  ('ii\irr,  'Phis  piililiealion  at  once  raised 
him    lo  a   high   slanding  among  ichthyologists,  and 


,■  the  sci- 
becaine 
after  a   brief  ac- 
iii   one  of  his  own 


he  continued  his  investigations  in  the  museum  at 
IMiinich  and  among  all  the  availahh!  paleonlological 
collections  of  ciaitral  Germany.  In  the  spring  of 
182H  he  took  his  dii>lonia  in"  the  faculty  of  phil- 
osophy from  Erlangen,  receiving  the  highest  eu- 
comiunis  for  his  examination.  He  .subsequent- 
ly returned  to  Munich  to  continue  his  medical 
studies,  and  received  his  degree  of  M.I),  from  the 
univer.sity  Ajiril,  188(1.  He  was  also  al  tiiis  time  en- 
gaged on  two  very  iiii|iortaiit  scientific  books,  one 
of  which,  the  "  Poissons  Fossiles, "  in  a  short  time 
after  its  inililication  .gave  him  a,  foremost  ]ilace 
among  European  scientists.  He  was  also  oecaipicd 
with  his  "Natural  History  of  the  Fresh-\Vater 
Fishes  of  Europe,"  which  he  never  conipleled.  He 
was  assisted  pecuniarily  by  his  imblisher,  Cotta,  of 
Stuttgart,  ill  the  iirepa ration  of  this  work,  which  was 
partly  published  in  IH:!i)-40.  Through  the  generos- 
ity of  his  iiiK  le,  Francois  iMayor,  and  j\l.  Christiuat, 
aSwi.ss  clergyniaii,  with  whom  he  had  been  a  great 
favorite  since  his  boyhood,  he  was  enabled  to  carry 
out  his  early  wishes"  for  a  term  of  study  in  Paris. 
He  made  several  si  ops  on  his  road  hither  forthejiur- 
pose  of  study,  combining  professional  and  scientific 
objects,  visiling  both  hospilals  and  imisiaiins.  He 
reached  Paris  l)ec.  Hi,  1H:!1,  which  al  that  time  was 
the  scientitie  cenire  of  Eiirojie,  and  included  among 
its  collections  Hie  iiiosi  valuable  upon  the  continent. 
He  was  cordially  reeei\-ed  by  t'livier  and  Humboldt, 
who  gave  him  every  facility  for  examiiiin 
entiflc  collections.  C^uvicr  imniedialcly 
warmly  interesteil   in    him,   and 

qiiaintance,  gave   him   a  cornel    

laboratories,  and  also  offered  the  young  naturalist  the 
material  wdiicli  he  had  been  collecting  for  years  for 
liis  work  on  fishes.  He  worked  under  (Uivierimlil  the 
latter's death, and  alsoailo|ited  his  views,  in  opiio.sition 
to  the  development  theory  advanced  by  (icoltroy,  and 
was  aftia'ward  iineomproiiiising  in  his  opposition  to 
the  development  theory  advanced  by  Darwin.  In 
1832  ho  was  olfcred  and  acce]ite(l  the.  chair  of  nat- 
ural history  in  tint  college  at  Neiichatel,  which  po- 
sition his  friend  Humboldt  had  been  actively  inter- 
esled  in  obtaining  for  him.  His  o])eiiiiig  lecture  at 
this  inslitiitiiiii  was  upon  "The  Kelations  Between 
the  Dill'erent  Branches  of  Natural  History  and  the 
Prevailing  Tendeiieies  of  all  the  Sci- 
ences." This  {liseoiiise  was  charac- 
terizerl  by  the  same  Iu-ikkI  spirit  of 
giaieralization  that  marked  his  later 
teaching.  Jle  was  meanwhile  busily 
(Migaged  upon  his  work  on  fossil 
fishes;  the  first  of  the  five  cpiarlo 
yohimes,  "  Kedierches  sur  les  Pois- 
.soiis  Fossiles,"  was  ]iiiblislieil  in 
18)1)5,  and  Ihe  lasl  volume  leu  years 
laler.  This  work  was  wilhoiil  doubt 
his  most  valuable  eoiil  ribiilion  to 
scienlific  liteiatiire;  and  with  Johan- 
nes ^fiiller's  wrilings  and  (hivier's 
"  ValeiHa'eimes,"  is  Ihe  basis  of 
what  is  now  known  of  fishes.  In 
this  book  he  iiartly  descaibed  700 
s)iecies,  and  gave  a  full  .and  com- 
jilctc  deseriplion  of  1,1)00.  He  made  his  presence 
felt  in  Neucliatcl,  and  the  little  town  soon  be- 
came a  centre  of  .scientific  activity.  Ho  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  first  secretary  of  a  society  for 
the  |iiirsiiit  of  natural  sciences;  waisllie  originator  of 
a  well-ordered  miiscaim  of  natural  history;  and,  he- 
sides  his  regular  classes  al.  the;  gymnasium,  he  lec- 
tured iliiriiig  the  winter  on  bolaiiy,  zoi'ilogy  and  the 
philosophy  of  nature;  l<i  a  small  aiidienee  of  neigh- 
bors and  friends.  Ills  r(;piitalion  was  soon  assured, 
and  he  received  Haltering  oilers  to  oiher  places;  one 
of  the  first  was  from  IIeidelli(;rg,  which,  after  care- 
fully considering,   and   consulling   with    his    friend 
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Humboldt,  he  declined.     In  1833  bis  collection  was 
purchased  by  the  city  of  Neuchatel,  and  in  October 
of  that  year  he  AYas  married  to  Cecile  Brauu   the 
sister  of  his  lifelong  friend,  Alexander  Biaun.   '  His 
wife  possessed  nuieh  artistic  talent,  and  some  of  tlie 
best  drawings  in  the   "Fossil  Fishes  and  Fresh- Wa- 
ter Fishes"  were  done  by  her.     Agassiz  was  at  this 
time  but  twenty-six  years  old,  and"  ahead)-  he  num- 
bered among  his  correspondents  the  eminent  scien- 
tists of  Europe  and  America,  who  had  become  inler- 
ested  in  his  investigalious,  and  he  was  known  to  all 
the  museums  of  Europe  as  an  untiring  worker  and 
collector.   One  of  the  princi]ial  of  his  correspondents 
wasCharpentier,  under  whom  Agassiz  afterward  be- 
gan his  inquiries  into  glacial  iihcnoniena.    He  made 
frccjuent  exeursiims  during  the  summer  In  the  .Jura 
and  the  Alps,  and  in  1840  pidilfshcd  his  '■  Eludes  sur 
les  Glaciers."    He  had  a  station  built  on  the  centre  of 
the  Aar  glacier,  twdve  miles  from  any  human  abode, 
and  at   a   height  of  8,000  feet  above  the  sea-leveh 
where  is  now  located  the  famous  Hotel   des  Nenf- 
chatelois.     From  this  remote  spot  he  ccmducted  his 
experiments,  and  in  1847   gave   to  the   public   his 
"  ISystemeGlaciaire,"  wherein  he  discussed  the  chief 
phenomena  of  glaciers.     In   1836-37  he  published 
special    memoirs    on    the    eehinoderms,    to  which 
he  had  given  much  time  and  study;  and  in  1839  the 
first  part  of  his  monograph  on  living  and  fossil  eehi- 
noderms was  published.     Desor  and  Valentin  pre- 
pared some  parts  of  this  work.     In  August,  1834,  in 
fulfillment  of  a  long-cherished  hope,  he  visited  Eng- 
land, where  he  met  a  coi-dial  reception  from  the  sci- 
entitle  men  of  that  country,  and  in  1840  made  a  .sec- 
ond visit  to  England  to  procure  data  for  his  work  on 
fossil  fishes,  which  resulted  in  his  puldishing  mono- 
graphs on  •■  Tlie  Fossil  Fisln-s  of  the  Devonian  Sys- 
tem."    In   1838  he  established  a  lithograph  printing 
establishment  in  Neuchatel,   which  was  continued 
for  a  number  of  years  under  his  direction.     His  de- 
ire  in  engaghig  in  this  enter])rise  was  not  only  to 
acilitate  his  own  publications,  but  to  raise  the  st.'md- 
ard  of  the  execution  of  works  of  a  purely  scientific 
character.      In  1844  he  published  his  monogi-ajih  on 
the  "  Fo.ssil  Fishes  of  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone";  or,  The 
Devonian   System  of  Great  Britain  and  Kussia,"  a 
large    quarto   volume    accompanied   by  forty -one 
plates.     He  was  already  contemplating  his  visit  to 
America,  for  which  he  sailed  September,  1840,  and 
arrived  in  Boston  in  October  of  that  year.     He  de- 
sired to  supplement  by  a  course  of  lectures  the  in- 
come allowed  him  by  the  king  of  Prussia  for  the 
inve.stigation  of  the  natural   history  and  geology  of 
America,  and  had  entered  into  correspondence  with 
Chas.  Lyell  and  .lohn  Lowell  regarding  a  series  of 
lectures  to  be  delivered  at  the  Lowell  In.stitute,  Bos- 
ton.   He  succeeded  in  making  a  satisfactory  engage- 
ment with  them,  and  delivered  forhisfirstcour.se  his 
series  of  lectures  on  the  "  Plan  of  the  Creation.  Espe- 
cially in  the  Animal  Kingdom."   His  popularity  was 
assured  after  the  initial  lecture,  and  he  was  imme- 
diately re-engaged  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on 
glaciers,  the  pecuniary  success  of  which  was  secured 
in  advance  b}'  private  .subscriptions.     He  subse(|uent- 
ly  visited   New  York,   New   Haven,   Philadei))hia, 
Washington,  Charleston  and  other  places  to  obtain 
material  for  his  report  to  the  king  of  Prii.ssia.    Dur- 
ing his  travels  he  came  in  contact  with  the  leading 
naturalists  and  scientific  men  of  America,  wdio  re- 
ceived him  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  enthusiasm. 
In  1847  Agas,siz  established  himself  in  a  small  house 
at  Ea.st  Boston,  sufficiently  near  the  .sea  to  be  a  con- 
venient station  for  marine  collections,  where  .some 
of  his  friends  who  had  followed  him  to  this  counti-y 
established  themseh'es  around  him,  and  his  house 
soon  came  to  be  the  working  quarters  of  these  scien- 
tists, and  assinned  more  the  appearance  of  a  laliora- 
tory  than   a  home:  every  room  was  either  in  some 


w.ay  an  aquarium  or  a  studio,  and  the  garret  and 
cellar  were  devoted  to  colleclicjns.  In  the  summer 
ot  1847  he  was  invited  by  Dr.  Bache,  sujierintend- 
cut  of  the  coast  survey,  to  "go  as  a  guest  on  board  the 
(■oast  survey  steamer  Bibb  on  excursions  along  the 
coast  in  beh.alf  of  science.  The  Massachusetts  shore 
was^rtrst  surveyed,  and  some  years  laterthe  coral  reefs 
of  Florida  andtlie  Bahama  banks,  and  another  long 
voyage  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  was  made  on 
board  the  Hasslcr,  a  coast-sur\-ey  vessel  fitted  out 
for  ihe  Pacific  shore,  where  many  valuable  observa- 
tions were  taken.  From  the  first  he  had  been  the 
recipient  of  such  hospitalities  in  the  United  States, 
and  had  also  found  these  fields  and  opportunities  so 
invaluable  to  a  naturalist  that  he  decided  to  make 
America  his  home,  and  in  1848  obtained  a  relea.se 
from  his  scientific  mission  for  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment and  accepted  the  chair  of  zcjology  and  geology 
which  had  been  created  for  him  by  Abbott  Law^- 
rcnce,  through  whose  genero.sity  the  "Lawrence  Sci 
entific  School  had  just  been  established  at  Harvard 
Fniversity.  In  this  year  he  also  organized  an 
cxiicditiou  in  whieli  he  was  accompanied  by  some 
of  his  special  pupils,  some  Harvard  students,  and 
a  few  volunteer  members.  Their  purpose  was  to 
examine  the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  Lake 
Superior.    He  also  made  a  careful  geological  survey 


of  the  local  geology  of  Lake  Superior,  particularly 
the  system  of  dykes,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  ex])edi 
tion,  published  in  1850,  "  Lake  Superior,  its  Phys- 
ical Characteristics,  etc."  This  was  not,  however, 
his  first  jiiiblication  in  America,  as  in  1848  he  had 
published  with  Gould  his  "Principles  of  Zoiilogy." 
In  the  spring  of  1850  he  was  mariied  for  the  .sec-iind 
time  to  Elizabeth  Cabot  Cary,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Graves  Cary,  of  Boston,  which  was  an  additional  tie 
that  bound  him  to  America.  In  1851  he  acce|ited 
the  professorship  of  comparative  anatomy  and  zoolo- 
gy in  the  medical  college  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  where 
he  .studied  the  animals  of  the  Southern  coast.  Find- 
ing the  climate  of  the  South  uncongenial,  in  1854  he 
returned  to  Cambridge  and  resumed  his  duties  at 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  He  had  meanwhile 
been  tendered  a  chair  in  the  new  university  at  Zu- 
rich, in  Switzerland;  this  he  regretfully  declined, 
Imping  that  in  course  of  time  he  woidd  he  enaliled 
to  carry  into  execution  his  plan  of  establishing  a 
museum  after  his  own  heart  in  the  United  Slates. 
During  his  former  connection  with  the  school  at 
Plarvard  he  had  lectured  throughout  the  country  in 
all  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  had 
collected  in  his  tours  a  vast  number  of  specimens 
which  were  the  foundation  of  the  natural  history 
mu.scum  in  Cambridge,  and  in  1855  he  resolved  tt)  re- 
sume these  lectures,  l)ut  his  licallli  was  feeble,  and 
from  thattimehevirtu.'illyabaniloned  thelecture  field. 
In  1854  he  successtully  completed  iiis  ' ' Bibliograpbia 
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Zoiiloiritu  ot  Guologia?  "  by  publisbiu|i  tbe  fourth 
volume.  This  work  comprises  a  couiplete  list  of 
the  various  zoiUodcal  ami  yeolonical  periodieals, 
and  an  alphabetical  list  of  authors  and  thuir  writiugs 
in  these  departments.  The  next  important  work 
that  he  undertodk  was  his  "Contributions  to  the  Nat- 
ural History  (if  the  United  States."  The  conception 
of  this  wnrk  was  vast,  but  owiiii;  to  ill  health  and 
the  pressure  I  if  engagements  arising  from  the  rapid 
development  of  the  g;reat  nurseum  which  eventually 
became  the  absorbing  interest  of  his  life,  the  work 
was  never  completed  as  originally  planned.  In  1857 
he  received  a  Hattering  call  to  the  chair  of  paleon- 
tology in  the  Museum'of  Natural  History  iu  Paris, 
but  gave  as  an  excuse  his  work  in  America  for  de- 
clining a  position  which  he  C(jnside;-ed  the  most  bril- 
liant that  could  be  offered  to  a  naturalist.  He  con- 
tinued his  work  at  the  nuiseum,  receiving  all  the 
time  encouragement  in  his  efforts,  and  in  1863  the 
first  number  of  the  "  JIuseum  Bidletin  "  was  pub- 
lished, and  in  18IJ4  the  lirst  number  of  the  "111ns- 
trated  Catalogue  "  followed.  l!oth  of  these  publica- 
tions have  since  been  regularly  continued.  In  1858 
Francis  C.  Gray  died,  and  beriucallu'd  the  sum  of 
$50,(100  for  the'estal)lishment  of  a  nniseum  of  com- 
pai-ative  zoology.  This  was  placed  in  the  hands  ot 
the  presidi'iit  and  fellows  of  Harvard  University, 
and  was  desiguated  the  Mu.seum  of  C'omparative 
Zocilogy  at  Harvard.  This  title  was  insisted  upon 
by  Aiiassiz  in  o]iposition  to  the  pojndar  vote,  which 
w'as  that  it  be  named  after  him.  It  is,  however, 
most  freipicnily  called  the  Agassiz  jMusenm.  This 
legacy  siajh'd  a  movement  that  daily  became  more 
a<-tive.  The  legislature  granted  lands  to  the  amount 
of  $100,(100,  tlie  citizens'of  Boston  and  Cambridge 
sidi.scribcd  the  sum  of  |71,000,  and  Agassiz  donated 
all  the  colleclions  he  had  gathered  iu  the  preceding 
four  or  five  years.  The  mere  outlay  made  upon 
them  wiis  estimated  at  $10,000.  The  architects, 
Henry  ttreeiiough  and  George  Snell,  wdio  were  fa- 
ndliar  willi  Agassiz's  views  regarding  the  internal 
arrangcmtaits  of  the  building,  oifered  the  plan  as 
their  contribution,  and  in  June,  185!),  the  corner- 
stone of  tile  future  museum  was  Laid.  It  was  com- 
pleted luid  dedicated  Nov.  V-i,  IHOO,  and  Agassiz  be- 
came euralor.  .and  devoted  much  of  the  remainder 
of  bis  life  lo  ihe  clas.sification  and  arrangement  of 
the  specimens.  He  took  active  steps  about  this  time 
for  the  eslalilisliment  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  whidi  was  incorporated  by  congress  in 
1808.  In  lH(i4  he  made  an  excursion  into  Maine,  to 
examine  Ihe  dilft  phenomena  on  the  islands  and 
Coast  of  Ih.at  st.ale,  and  make  a  .study  of  the  so-called 
liorseliacks.  His  health  being  impaired  by  over- 
woik,  liy  Ihe  intervention  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thayer, 
of  liostori,  who  supplied  the  necessary  funds,  he 
went  (in  a  trip  to  Brazil,  which  developed  into  an 
important  scienlitic  expedition  for  tbe  benetit  of  the 
museum.  He  I'eturned  to  Candiridge  in  August, 
180(j,  and  immediately  resumed  his  college  and  mu- 
seum work.  His  first  public  appearance  after  his 
return  was  bid'ore  the  Lowell  Institute.  The  demand 
for  ti(l<cls  lo  his  lecture  far  exceeded  the  su|iply. 
He  occupied  his  leisure  during  the  winter  of  1807  in 
arraiiLilng  the  collections  he  had  brought  from  Bra- 
zil, .and  in  imblishing  a  journal  of  his  trip.  In  1808 
he  aci-c|itc(l  the  positi(.in  of  non-i'csident  itrofessor  at 
Cornell  Universiiy,  assuming  Ihe  responsibility  of 
didiveriiig  annually  a  C(Uirsc  of  h-ctureson  various 
subjccis  of  ualui'.al  history.  In  1878,  when  tbe  Icgis- 
lalui'e  of  .Massacliusetts  made  their  annual  visit  to 
the  ;\[useuiu  of  ('omparative  Zoiilogy,  Agassiz  laid 
befoi'e  tliem  bis  m_'W  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a 

summer   sil I  of   nat(u-al  hislory  on  the  coast  of 

!M.assachusi-Hs.  His  ajipeal  to  tlie  legislature  was 
read  by  .Tolin  Andei'son,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  New 
Y'ork,  who  wiiliin  a  week  (iffere(l  him  the  island  (jf 


Pcnike.se  in  Buzzard's  Bay,  wliich  was  accepted, 
and  the  original  gift  at  once  endowed  by  that  gen- 
tleman to  the  amount  of  $50,000  for  the  equipment 
of  the  school.  Agassiz  again  declined  to  have  his 
name  attached  tcT  the  scliool,  and  insisted  that  it 
should  be  called  the  Anderson  School  of  Natural 
Hist(ny.  His  long-cherished  andiition  was  in  an- 
other instance  fultilled  iu  the  e.stalilishment  of  this 
institution,  where  specimens  were  to  be  studied  di 
rectly  from  nature  without  the  intervention  of  text- 
books. His  increa.sing  ill  health  did  not  check  his 
interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  he  frcnpicntly  gave  two 
lectures  a  day.  Tlic  first  sea.son  passed  successtully, 
and  the  pupils  little  thought  that  death  would  over- 
take their  revered  professor  so  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  session.  He  received  the  Monthyon  prize  of 
pathology  for  his  work  on  fossil  fishes  from  tlie 
Academy  of  Paris,  and  the  Wollaston  medal  from 
the  London  Geological  Society,  and  was  awarded 
the  degree  of  LL.I).  from  the  universities  of  Dublin 
and  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, of  tlie  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  of  the  Boston  Natural  Hislory  So- 
ciety, and  of  most  of  the  scientific  organizations  iu 
Europe  and  America.  He  was  a  liberal  contributor 
to  the  tran.sactions  and  proceedings  of  these  various 
societies,  in  addition  to  his  other  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  scicnlific  literature.  He  died  at  Cambridge, 
Ma.ss.,  Dec.  14,  1873,  and  was  buried  at  Mt.  Auburn 
cemetery,  Boston,  where  a  fitting  monunient  is 
erected  to  his  mennny  in  the  shape  of  a  boulder 
from  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  and  pine-trees  brouglit 
from  Switzerland. 

JENIFER,  Daniel  of  St.  Thomas,  statesman, 
was  born  in  Maryland  about  1723.  He  i-cccived  a 
liberal  education,  and  was  jiromiucnt  in  the  politics 
ot  his  .state  before  tlie  revolution. 
On  Nov.  10,  1776,  the  Maryland 
convention  adopted  the  declara- 
tion of  rights  and  the  conslitu- 
tion,  and  took  into  con.sideratioii 
the  letter  of  Oct.  2d  from  the 
president  of  congress,  in  wdiich 
he  re(picsted  the  convention  to 
cause  as  speedily  as  possible  a 
full  representation  ot  the  state  iu 
congre.ss.  They  thereuixin  ap- 
pointed delegates  to  congress  to 
serve  until  the  following  March, 
and  a  committee  of  safety,  on 
■which  Daniel  of  St.  Thomas 
Jenifer  was  appointed  to  .serve, 
and  he  sub.sequently  became 
president  of  the  committee.  He 
was  elected  to  congre.ss  in  .Iiine,  1779,  and  was 
inated  for  governor  in  1782,  but  was  not  eleeled 
1785  the  assembly  of  Maryland  ajipointed  Daniel 
of  SI.  Thomas  Jenifer  "for  this  slate  to  meet  the 
C(imnii.ssion(^rs  appointed  by  the  conimouwealtli  of 
Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  .seltling  the  navigation 
of,  and  the  jurisdiction  over,  that  part  of  the  Bay  of 
(.'lie.sa]icake  which  lies  within  the  limits  of  Virginia, 
and  over  the  Potomac  and  Pocomokc."  Al  Ihe  car- 
nest  solicitation  of  Wasbinglon  they  met  at  ^ll.  Ver 
noil  j\[,arch  2f^,  1785,  when  Maryland  was  represented 
by  Mr.  .lenifer.    The  commissioners  iniilually  agreed 


ini- 
In 


to  a  formal  com|)act;  the  report  was  jireseiiled  to 
the  Maryland  legislature,  and  |ias.sed  both  houses. 
Mr.  Jenifer  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that 
if  the  United  Stalc-s,  and 
died    ill    Maryland    Nov. 


framed  the  constitution 
one   of    the  signers.       lb 
6,  17'.)0. 

NEW,  Anthony,  member  of  congress,  was  born 
in  Gloucester  co.,  Va.,  iu  1747.  The  family  ap- 
]iears  in  Virginia  as  early  as  1C55,  when  Kichard 
New    obtained   a   patent   for    T50    acres    "on    the 
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north  side  of  James  river  and  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Chickahominy  river. ' '  The  ' '  Virginia 
Gazette,"  of  f'eh.  10,  1774,  contains  an  advertise- 
ment of  rent  for  a  term  of  years  of  ' '  the  Tavern, 
lately  occupied  by  Mr.  John  New,  of  Gloucester 
Court  House,  a  large  two  story  house,  billiard 
table,  and  offices  of  every  kind,  new  and  con- 
venient, with  a  good  garden  paled  in,  and  a  lot 
posted  and  raileil. "  Anthony  New  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  in  the 
courts  of  Tidewater,  Ya.  He  was  a  colonel  in  the 
revolutionary  army;  and  later,  entering  politics, 
was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  house  of  delegates 
from  Caroline  co.  from  1785  to  1790.  In  1792 
lie  was  elected  to  the  national  congress  from  Vir- 
ginia as  a  Democrat,  and  served  from  Mar.  4, 
1793,  to  March  .3^  180,5.  He  moved  to  Kentucky 
and  settling  at  Elkton,  Todd  co.,  was  elected 
from  Kentucky  as  a  Democrat  in  1810  to 
the  twelfth  congress,  defeating  Matthew  Lyon, 
his  Federalist  opponent,  by  a  vote  of  2,675 
to  738,  and  served  from  Mar.  4,  1811,  to 
Mar.  3,  1813.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  fif- 
teenth congress.  Mar.  4,  1817,  to  Mar.  3,  1819, 
and  to  the  seventeenth  congress.  Mar.  4,  1821,  to 
Mar.  3,  1823.  He  was  married  to  Nancy  Wyatt, 
and  died  near  Elkton,  Ky.,  Mar.  2,  1833. 

riNLAY,  John  Borland,  clergyman  and  edu- 
cator,  was   borm   in   Moneyneagh,    county   Antrim, 
Ulster,   Ireland,  Feb.   13,   1826,  son  of  Gawn  Pin- 
lay,  a  ruling  elder   of  tlie  Presbyterian  church  of 
Clough,  the  adjoining  parish  for  upwards  of  sixty 
years.      He    was    educated    at    the    Royal    Acade- 
mical   Institution    and    Kilrea    Academy,    Belfast, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  July,  1846,  he  was 
gi-aduated   M.A.   and  Ph.D.   at   the  University  of 
Leipzig.     In   1847   he  came  to  the  United  States 
on  a  visit  and  thence  proceeded  to  Canada,  where 
he   was   tempioiarily   attached   to   the  staff   of   the 
governor     of    Upper    Canada,    returning    to    the 
United   States  in   1849.     Having  been  recognized 
as  a  licentiate  by   ihe  presbytery  of  Philadelphia 
of    the    Reformed    Presbyterian    church    in    July, 
1849,    he    assisted    Rev.    Dr.    Samuel    B.    Wylie   of 
that  city  in  pastoral  work  for  three  months,  and 
afterward    by    ecclesiastical    appointment,    visited 
the    different    churches    of    that    denomination    in 
Cincinnati,   Xenia,   Cedarville   and   other   parts   of 
Ohio.     During  the  winter  of   1850-51  he   delivered 
a     course     of     lectures     in     reply    to     Archljishop 
Hughes 's    lecture    on    ' '  The    Decline    of    Protest- 
antism, ' '    which    were    published    under    the    title 
of     "Evangelism,      Catholicism,     Romanism     and 
Protestantism";    and    he    also    edited    a   monthly 
magazine    called   the    "Protestant."      About   this 
time  he  delivered  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  an  address 
on   Protestantism,   the   Only   Propagator   of   Civil 
and    Religious    Freedom, ' '    which    was    also    pub- 
lished.   He  edited  for  a  time  the  ' '  True  Freeman, ' ' 
a  weekly  paper  published  in  New  York,  and  wrote 
many    of   the   leading   articles   for    the   Williams- 
burgh  "Daily  Times."     He  resigned  his  pastoral 
charge  in   June,   1856.     He  was   admitted  to  the 
bar   in   October,   1856,   and   four   years   later   was 
admitted  an  attorney  and  counselor  of  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court,  but  he  did  not  practice  law.     He 
was  elected   chancellor  of  the   University   of  Kit- 
tanning  in   1858.     He  was  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Kittanning  and  vice-president  of 
the   Kittanning   National    Bank   from    1863   until 
1874.     During  the  next  six  years  his  business  in- 
terests required  his  presence  in  Europe,  and  from 
1880    to    1897    he    divided    his   time    between    the 
United  States  and  England.     During  his  stay  in 
Europe  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  His- 


torical Society,  the  Society  of  Antiquarians  of 
Scotland,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  and  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  and  also  a  member  of  the  International 
Literary  Association.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in 
British  politics  as  a  Unionist,  and  on  three  differ- 
ent occasions  was  pressed  to  stand  for  parliament 
for  an  Ulster  Uuionist  constituency,  but  always 
declined.  He  contributed  a  series  of  articles  to 
the  London  press  supporting  the  Royal  Titles  bill 
advocating  making  Queen  Victoria  empress  of  In- 
dia, which  was  before  parliament  in  1876-77. 
Among  his  other  writings  is  ' '  Ireland  and  the 
Irish"  (1893).  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
Dr.  Finlay  was  commissioned  to  organize  a  fed- 
eral camp  at  Kittanning,  from  which  were  sent 
to  the  front  one  squadron  of  cavalry  and  two 
regiments  of  infantry,  and  for  this  service  he  was 
given  the  honorary  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  U.  S.  army.  He  was  a  commissioner  to  the 
World's  Fair  at  Paris  in  1866,  and  to  the  Vienna 
Exposition  of  1873.  The  Ohio  State  and  Union 
Law  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.,  in  1858,  and  D.C.L.,  in  1866.  Dr.  Fiulay 
was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  attainment,  and 
throughout  his  varied  career  he  was  the  unfaller- 
ing  advocate  of  right  and  a  liberal  supporter  of 
education.  Bcllevue  College,  near  Omaha,  Neb., 
owed  its  successful  and  prosperous  beginning  to 
his  efforts  and  liberal  patronage.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Omaha  Theological  Seminary, 
and  was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Omaha.  He  was  married  Mar.  20, 
1S56,  to  jane  B.,  daughter  of  James  E.  Brown  of 
Kittanning,  and  was  survived  by  one  daughter, 
Phoebe  Rebecca  Elizabeth  Elwina,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Adolphus  F.  Stuart-Linton  of  Brighton 
and  London,  England;  the  latter 's  children  are: 
Charles  Stuart-Linton,  an  officer  in  the  British 
army  and  author  of  "The  Problem  of  Empire 
Governance"  (1912),  and  a  contributor  to  Brit- 
ish reviews,  and  Frvda,  who  married  Ernest 
Gagn6  of  Buffalo,  N.'Y.  Dr.  Finlay  died  from 
injuries  received  in  a  street  oar  accident  in  New 
York  citv,   Sept.   10,   1897. 

MURFEEE,  Mary  Noailles  ("Charles  Eg- 
bert Craddock"),  author,  was  born  at  Grantlands, 
near  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  Jan.  24,  1850,  daughter 
of  William  L.  and  F.  Priscilla  (Dickinson)  Mur- 
free,  and  great-granddaughter  of  Col.  Hardy  Mur- 
free  (1752-1808),  a  well-educated  and  intelligent 
man,  who  served  with  marked  gallantry  and 
bravery  throughout  the  revolutionary  w-ar,  par- 
ticularly distinguishing  himself  at  the  capture  of 
Stony  Point,  N.  Y.,  where  he  commanded  tlie 
North  Carolina  troops.  The  town  of  jMurfrees- 
boro,  Tenn.,  was  named  in  his  honor.  Miss  Mur- 
free  was  an  indefatigable  student,  and  as  she  was 
incapable  of  taking  part  in  childish  pastimes, 
because  of  a  lameness  wdiich  came  from  an  acci- 
dent, her  natural  bent  had  ample  chance  for  de- 
velopment, and  she  read  everything  which  came 
in  her  way.  The  sunnner  home  of  the  family 
while  it  enjoyed  wealth  was  near  the  village  of 
Beersheba,  among  the  Tennessee  mountains,  a  fact 
which  accounts  for  these  hills  being  so  often  the 
background  of  her  stories.  Her  writings  were  first 
published  in  the  ' '  Atlantic  Monthly, ' '  and  so  care- 
fully was  her  identity  concealed  that  her  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  new  school  of 
southern  fiction  writers  was  well  established  be- 
fore even  her  publishers  were  aware  that  the 
masculine  name,  penmanship,  and  vigor  of  style 
hid  the  personality  of  a  very  feminine  woman. 
Miss   Murfree  's   family  lived   for   a  while  in   St. 
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Louis,  'Mo.,  after  their  loss  of  fortune;  then  came 
East,  but  iu  1890  made  the  ^yest  their  pennauent 
residence.  Her  first  book  was  "In  the  Tennes- 
see :Mo>intains"  (1884),  of  wliich  tlie  "Nation," 
suiiposino-  it  to  be  written  by  a  man,  said  :  "  He 
needed  to  tell  but  one  stcry  u'l  show  liis  power  as  :i 
narrator.  .  .  .  But  the  eiglit  stoiies  now  grouped 
tosether  .  .  .  present  in  tlleir  total  effect  much  more 
than  mere  short  stories.  "We  have  not  only  one 
mountain  valley,  but  a  whole  country  of  hills — not  a 
man  and  a  woman  here  and  thei-e,  but  the  people  of 
a  whole  district — not  merely  a  day  of  winter  or 
of  summer,  but  all  the  year— not  lives,  but  life. 
Mr.  C'raddock  is  a  master'in  tlie  art  of  description. 
...  It  is  hardly  needful  to  add  that  the  style  is  ad- 
mirable, witli  marked  char.acteristics  of  its  own, 
which  e-xlend  beyond  the  mere  expression,  and  pi'o- 
duce  at  times  an  effect  of  rhytlun,  not  of  words,  but 
of  thought."  Her  othei-  worlds  are:  "Where  the 
Battle  Was  Fo\iglit"  (1884);  "Down  the  ]{avine  " 
(iss.j);  "The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Jloun- 
tains"  (1885)  ;  "  In  the  Clouds"  (1887);  "The  Story 
of  Keedon  Bluffs"  (1887)  ;  "Tlie  Despot  of  Brooms- 
edge  Cove"  (1888);  "His  Vanished  Star"  (1894); 
"Tlie  ^Mystery  of  Witch-Face  Jlountain,  and  Otlier 
Stories"  (189.~>);  and  "  The  Young  Mountaineers" 
(1S9TI.  "Miss  Murfree's  stories  all  deal  with  the 
mountaineers  of  eastern  Tennessee,  for  whose  iso- 
lated, cramped  and  patheiic  lives  the  solitude  and 
grandeur  of  the  mountains  form  a  noble  and  melan- 
chnly  background." 

WARD,  John  ftuincy  Adams,  .sculi)tor,  was 
born  at  I'rbana,  Champaign  co.,  (_).,  .lune  29,  1830, 
S(.n  of  .bilin  Adams  and  Eleanor  (Macbeth)  Ward. 
He  is  (h'sivaided  fi-om  John  Ward,  of  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land, «  ho  eLuigrated  to  .Vmerica  in  the  shi]i  Elizalieth 
in  1021,  landing  at  Jamestown,  Va. :  he  was  living  in 
"Elizabeth  Cittie"  in  162:;.  His  son,  Charles, 
settled  in  Botetourt  county,  and  was  the  [n'ogenitor 
of  .Tames  Ward,  born  in  1724,  who  lived  iu  Green- 
briar  county.  Ensign  .Tames  W^ard  was  with  the 
Virgiiua  forces  sent  in  1754  to  resist  Frenclr  en- 
croachments on  the  frontier.  He  began  the  fort  at 
the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  but  was  compelled  to  retire  by 
the  French,  under  Contrecteur,  who  completed  the 
works,  calling  them  Fort  Du- 
cpiesne.  Asa  colonel,  he  was  killed, 
ill  1774,  at  Ihe  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant  by  the  Indians,  under 
Ihe  lead  of  the  father  of  Tecum.seh. 
Col.  Williinii  Ward  (17.52-1820), 
sMiicif  .Tames,  was  born  iu  Green- 
briar  county,  and  saw  much  ser- 
vice in  the  frontier  Indian  wars. 
In  178.9  he  nnived  to  Mason  couulv, 
Ky.,  Imt  in  1798  settled  in  the  val- 
ley of  tlie  IMiid  river,  being  one  of 
the  eai'iiest  settlers  in  tliat  part  of 
theiMirtliwest  territory.  He  owned 
large  tracts  of  land  in  what  are 
now  Champaign  and  C'lark  coun- 
ties, O.,  and  in  1805  laid  out  and 
named  the  town  of  IJrbana.  John 
A.  Ward  (1783-18.54),  his  son, 
was   born    in    Greenbriar    county, 
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position  for  modeling  when  a  lad,  especially  figures 
of  animals  and  men  on  horseback.  The  first  work 
that  represented  a  sculptor's  art  seen  by  him  was  a 
terracotta  copy  of  a  head  of  Apollo,  by  Hiram 
Powers,  belonging  to  a  citizen  of  Urbana.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  visited  a  married  sister  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  and  by  her  was  persuaded  to  visit  the 
sUidio  of  Plenry  Iv.  Brown,  the  sculptor,  but  had  not 
courage  to  apjily  for  admission  as  a  pupil.  Finally 
he  ventured  to  nnike  the  request,  and  was  asked  to 
model  something  experimentally,  whei'cupon  he  pro- 
cured a  copy  of  the  Y'euus  di  Medici,  and  made  a 
(luiilicate  that  was  con.sidered  satisfact.ory.  A  wolf's 
bead,  for  a  fountain  in  Mexico,  was 
modeled  at  Mr.  Brown's  request,  and 
fortius  he  received  $10,  the  first  sum 
earned  by  him.  He  remained  with 
Mr.  Brown  until  1857,  assisting  in 
many  of  his  instructor's  importaut 
works.  While  Mr.  Brown  was  en- 
caged u]ion  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Washington,  now  in  Union  Square, 
New  Y'ork  city,  the  workmen  who 
were  doing  the  mechanical  part 
struck,  but  were  dismfs.sed  at  JMr, 
Ward's  advice,  and  the  sculptor  and 
his  puiiil  compleled  the  statue  with- 
out additional  aid.  Mr.  I?rown  was 
accustomed  to  say:  "Ward  has  more 
genius  than  Greenougb,  Crawford,  Powers  and 
all  the  other  Aniericau  sculptors  combined." 
The  winters  1857-59  were  spent  in  W^ashing- 
toii,  D.C..  and  there  Mr.  Ward  modeled  busts 
of  Alexander  II.  Stephens,  Joshua  R.  CTiddings, 
John  P.  Hale,  Hannibal  Hamlin  and  other 
statesmen.  He  also,  about  this  time,  made  the 
skelch  for  the  "Indian  Plnuter,"  the  first 
statue  erected  in  Central  park.  To  com- 
plete it  he  visited  the  Northwest  and  made 
many  studies  iu  wax  of  Indians.  In  1801 
Mr.  Ward  opened  a  studio  in  New  Y'ork 
cily,  and  has  since  practiced  his  profession 
there.  He  became  an  a.ssociale  member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1803; 
academician  in  1805  ;  vice  ■  ]iresideut  iu 
1870;  and  president  in  1874.  His  first  full-length 
figure — a  statuette  called  "The  Freedman" — was 
executed  in  180],  and  with  the  "Indian  Hunter," 
completed  in  1804,  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  ex- 
position in  1867.  The  latter,  considered  one  of  Mr. 
Wai'd's  finest  works,  stands  in  Central  Park,  New 
Y'ork  city,  and,  in  the  Avoids  of  au  art  critic,  "  brings 
us  into  the  presence  of  the  larger  and  fuller  life  of 
nature  as  do  few  oilier  pieces  of  American  sculpture." 
Mr.  Ward  has  devoled  much  time  and  work  to 
the  general  advancement  of  art.  He  has  never  re- 
mained abroad  more  than  a  few  months  at  a  time, 
believing  that  "an  American  sculptor  will  serve 
himself  and  his  age  best  by  working  at  home."  A 
liaitial  list  of  his  important  works,  approximately  in 
order  of  tiroduction,  would  include  the  "Good 
Samaritan,"  with  reliefs  in  marlile,  commemorating 
the  discovery  of  suljihuric  ether  as  an  aniesthetic, 
erected  in  Boston;  "Citizen  Soldiei"  (7tli  Kegiment 
memorial);  "Shakespeare";  "Pilgrim"  (erected  by 
the  New  England  Society),  all  tlie.se  in  Central 
park;  "C'onimodore  Matthew  C.  Perry,"  at  New- 
port, P.  I.  (1800);  "Israel  Puliiam  (1874),  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  "  W^ashingtoii, "  at  Newburyiiort, 
Mass.;  "Lafayette,"  at  Burlinglon,  Vt. ;  "Gen. 
Daniel  Morgan,"  Sparlanburg,  S.  C'.  ;  "  George  H. 
Thomas,"  equestrian  statue  (1878),  and  "Garfield" 
(1SS7)  (see  illustration),  both,  in  Washinglon,  D.  C.  ; 
"  Washinglon,"  heroic  size,  on  the  sleps  of  the  snb- 
Ireasury  building.  New  York  city;  Picecher  monu- 
ment, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  "  lioscoe  Conkliiig,"  Madi- 
son   Square;     "Horace    Greeley,"    in    front    of   the 
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"Tribune"  building;  and  "William  H.  Fogg," 
Academy  of  Design,  all  in  New  York  city.  Mr. 
Ward  lias  also  made  many  portrait  and  mouuniental 
busts  of  distinguished  men,  a  few  of  them  in  marble, 
including  Gov.  William  Dennison,  of  Ohio;  William 
Gilmore  Simms,  Rev.  Orville  Dewey  and  James  T. 
Brady.  A  later  important  work  is  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Gen.  Sheridan 
for  the  army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, to  be  placed  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  "Mr. 
Ward,"  said  the  critic  al- 
ready quoted,  "  is  a  sculptor 
who  has,  one  might  say, 
a  truly  pagan  affection  for 
the  beautiful;  who  seeks 
nature  because  lie  loves  her; 
who  selects  from  a  broad 
field  what  best  will  suit  his 
purpose;  and  who  possesses 
withal  that  dramatic  in- 
stinct and  training  by 
which  outward  things  are 
made  to  enter  into  him- 
self, to  become  transformed 
by  the  mixture  with  them 
of  his  own  personality, 
and  to  be  reproduced 
fresh,  living  and  sparkling. 
.  .  .  He  is  possessed 
by  an  intellectual  serious- 
ness which  never  allows  "him  to  waste  his  strength 
upon  commonplace,  paltry,  or  merely  pretty  sub- 
jects, or  to  make  tise  of  tricks  and  artifices,  conven- 
tional or  individual;  in  the  next  place,  his  esthetic 
instincts  are  keen,  and  he  does  not  fail  to  please,  to 
attract,  to  reach.  .  .  .  Again,  he  has  an  impas- 
sioned love  for  the  free — the  prairie,  the  Indian,  the 
free  social  life  of  cities,  the  free  republic  of  letters 
and  of  citizens.  Still  further,  he  is  learned  in  his 
art,  not  often  at  a  loss  for  the  mechanical  means 
necessary  to  the  interpretation  of  human  thought 
and  emotion;  and  finally,  he  has  listened,  as  Herak- 
leitos  would  .say,  to  the  voice  of  the  sibyl,  'who 
teaches  what  mere  learning  can  never  tefch. '"  Mr. 
Ward  was  a  member  of  the  Fine  Arts  Federation, 
the  National  Sculpture  Society  (president),  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  the  Architectural  League,  and 
the  American  Academy  in  Eome.  He  was  thrice 
married:  in  18.59  to  Anna  Bauman;  in  1878  to 
Julia  D.  Valentine,  and  in  1906  to  Rachel  M. 
Ostrander.  He  died  in  New  York  city.  May  1,  1910. 
SIBLEY,  Henry  Hopkins,  soldier,  was  born 
at  Natchitoches,  La.,  May  26,  1816,  nephew  of  G.  C. 
Sibley.  He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1838, 
was  assigned  to  the  3d  dragoons,  and  served  in  Flor- 
ida against  the  Seminoles.  He  was  adjutant  of  his 
regiment  1841-46,  was  promoted  to  rank  of  captain 
in  February,  1847,  and  in  the  war  with  Mexico  was 
brevetted  major  for  gallantry  at  Medelin,  March  2.5th, 
and  was  engaged  at  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  Cher- 
ubusco,  Molino  del  Rey,  and  in  the  taking  of  the 
capital.  He  was  afterward  stationed  on  the  Texas 
border  and  in  Kansas,  served  in  the  Utah  expeditions 
of  1857-58  and  1859-60,  and  in  that  against  the  Na- 
vajos  in  the  latter  year.  On  the  same  day,  May  13, 
1861,  he  received  his  commission  as  major  and  left 
the  U.  S.  army  to  enter  that  of  the  Confederate 
States,  in  which  he  was  presently  made  a  brigadier. 
Being  then  in  New  Mexico,  he  was  given  the  com- 
mand of  that  department.  Raising  over  2,000  men 
in  Texas,  he  started  from  Fort  Bliss  in  January, 
1863,  and  in  the  action  of  Valverdo,  Feb.  31st,  gained 
some  advantage  over  the  inferior  forces  of  Col.  E. 
R.  S.  Canby,  driving  them  into  Fort  Craig.  With- 
in the  next  few  weeks  he  occupied  Albuquerque 


and  Santa  Fe,  but  soon  suffered  a  reverse  at  Peralta, 
and  was  forced  to  retire  to  Fort  Bliss  in  April.  His 
hopes  of  conquest  thus  dashed,  his  later  service  was 
in  a  subordinate  station  under  Gens.  K.  Taylor  and 
E.  K.  Smith.  He  was  in  the  Egyptian  ariny  as  a 
general  of  artillery  1869-74,  and  after  his  return  to 
America  delivered  lectures  on  Egypt.  While  yet  in 
the  U.  S.  service  he  had  patented  the  Sibley  tent, 
which  was  based  upon  the  Sioux  lodge;  it  was  con- 
ical, supported  by  a  central  pole  resting  on  an  iron 
tripod,  well-ventilated  at  the  top,  and  capable  of 
holding  twelve  to  fifteen  men,  and  being  warmed  by 
an  open  tire  or  small  stove.  The  government  had 
introduced  it,  but  its  use  was  discontinued  dmlng 
the  war,  and  payment  refused  on  the  ground  of  its 
inventor's  disloyalty.  Gen.  Sibley's  last  years  were 
spent  in  poverty  and  ill  health.  He  died  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va,,  Aug.  23,  1886.  His  claim  was 
brought  before  congress  by  his  friends,  and  rejected 
in  February,  1889.  His  widow  is  said  to  have  died 
on  hearing  the  news. 

CHRISTENSEN,  Christian  T.,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  Jan.  36,  1833.  He 
received  the  good  school  training  guaranteed  to  all 
the  children  in  Denmark  by  reason  of  the  stringent 
compulsory  educational  law.  His  parents  gave  him 
a  good  start  in  life,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  en- 
tered a  dry-goods  house  in  the  city  of  Elsinore,  then 
a  place  of  considerable  importance  by  reason  of  the 
"sound  dues"  levied  there.  In  1850  Mr.  Christen- 
sen  emigrated  to  America,  arriving  in  New  York 
city,  June  10,  1850.  Failing  to  obtain  employment 
in  the  line  of  trade  with  which  he  was  familiar,  he 
accepted  a  position  as  bookkeeper  with  Davis  &  Hen- 
riques,  wine  importers,  wdth  whom  he  remained  five 
years.  In  1855  he  became  a  partner  in  the  note  and 
brokerage  firm  of  Pepoon,  Nazro  &  Co.  He  remain- 
ed with  this  firm  five  years,  during  which  time  he 
not  only  advanced  the  business,  but 
found  time  to  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  countrymen,  who 
were  seeking  a  home  in  the  new 
world.  He  was  president  of  the 
Scandinavian  Society  of  New  York, 
an  association  for  literary  and  social 
purposes,  which  served  to  provide 
amusement,  recreation,  and  coun- 
sel for  young  Scandinavians  who 
sought  its  benefits.  It  also  enabled 
them  to  not  only  keep  up  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  fatherland,  but  to  for- 
tify and  encourage  each  other  in  their 
efforts  to  found  new  homes,  and  es- 
tablish themselves  in  business  in  the 
new  country.  Mr.  Christensen's  ef- 
forts in  this  direction  were  so  highly 
appreciated, that  when,  in  1861, three 
days  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  he  declared  him- 
self ready  to  take  up  arms  for  his  adopted  country, 
there  rallied  round  him  one  hundred  sons  of  Scandi- 
navia, including  every  unmarried  member  of  the 
society.  With  Mr.  Christensen  as  their  lieutenant, 
they  joined  the  1st  New  York  volunteers,  and  sub- 
sequently were  attached  to  Gen.  Butler's  forces  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  and  on  June  10,  1861,  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Big  Bethel,  the  first  engagement  of  the 
war.  Mr.  Christensen  served  throughout  the  war, 
passing  through  successive  promotions  until,  at  the 
close,  he  was  made  brigadier-general  by  brevet.  On 
Nov.  30,  1863,  the  king  of  Denmark  created  Gen. 
Christensen  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  Dauebrog  (in- 
stituted in  the  year  1314),  and  decorated  him  with 
the  golden  cross  of  the  order,  and  on  March  6,  1873, 
further  decorated  him  with  the  military  silver  cross 
of  the  order.  Gen.  Christensen,  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  continued  to  maintain  his  interest  in  the  militia, 
and  July  12,  1880,  was  commissioned  a  full  briga- 
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(lic-r-goucral,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  ami  fur  one  year  after 
tliL-  n'signaliou  of  Gen.  James  Jonrdan,  he  was  in 
command  of  the  2d  division,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.  After 
the  eivil  war,  lie  accepted  the  position  of  confidential 
clerk  with  tlie  tea  and  coffee  imiiortiug  firm  of  B.  G. 
Arnold  tt  Co.,  New  York,  of  which  he  became  a 
partner  in  1858.  In  1877  he  severed  this  connection 
to  liccome  casliier  of  tlie  Nevada  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, owned  l)y  the  famous  bonanza  firm  of  Flood, 
O'Brien,  iAIackiiy  A.'  Fair.  He  subsecpiently  organ- 
izcil  a  lirauch  of  the  Nevada  Bank  in  New  York 
city,  and  in  1879  accepted  the  position  of  manager 
of  the  banking  hoti.se  of  Dre.vel,  iMorgan  &  Co.  In 
July,  1890,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Brooklyn 
Trust  Co.  For  a  number  of  years  Gen.  Christeusen 
was  Danish  consul  and  acting  chitir/e  d'liffnires  at 
New  York.  He  has  also  held  a  number  of  positions 
of  trust  and  responsibility,  and  taken  an  active  part 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  welfare,  espe- 
cially in  home  rule  for  Brooklyn,  irrespective  of 
parly  obligations,  and  altlnnigh  an  ardent  republican 
ever  since  the  formation  of  the  party,  he  believes  that 
good  men  and  good  measures  should  always  be  con- 
sidei'cd  above  all  party  oliligations.  He  was  married 
IMarch  19,  1858,  to  Eiiuiiy  Laura  Scholt,  a  native  of 
Brooklyn,  of  Danish  descent. 

DREXEL,  Joseph  Wilhelm,  lianker,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia  Jan.  24,  1800.  Jlr.  Drexel  received 
a  thorough  education  as  a  boy  and  yotnig  man,  and 
then  was  given  a  clerical  experience  of  a  few  years 
in  the  Pliiladel|)hia  banking  house  of  his  father, 
where  subsecjucntly  he  and  his  elder  brothers  were 
taken  into  partnership.  For 
one  year  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  tlie  war  of  the  reliellion 
be  passed  his  time  in  Ger- 
many, liut  in  1861  he  returu- 
ed  to  this  country  and  estab- 
lished a  banking-house  in 
Cliica'.;-!),  with  which  he  re- 
mained until  recalled  to  Phil- 
adeljiliia  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  his  father.  In 
1871  Mr.  Drexel  went  to  New 
York  and  organized  the  firm 
of  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co., 
which  at  once  took  a  position 
it  ever  afterwai'ds  liekl  as 
one  of  the  leading  private 
banking  institutions  of  the 
country.  He  continued  with 
this  c(aicern  until  1876,  when 
he  retired.  From  that  time 
forward,  until  the  close  of 
his  useful  and  benevolent  life,  Mr.  Drexel  devoted 
his  whole  time  to  public  service  and  as  a  distributor 
of  the  large  wealth  which  he  had  accumulated.  His 
benevolent  eiiterijrises  were  exteirsive  and  useful,  and 
very  oilginal  in  design.  Among  these  was  the  pur- 
chase of  0,000  acres  of  land  in  Maryland  and  8,000 
in  :\Ii(liiii-aii,  which  he  divided  into  farms  of  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  acres,  building  a  comfortable  five- 
room  house  with  nece.s.saiy  outbuildings  upon  each, 
and  .selling  the  farms  at  prime  cost  to  actual  .settlers 
at  twelve  years'  time.  By  this  means  a.  farm  of  say 
fifty  acres  could  Ije  acquired  for  from  $600  to  |800 
in  twelve  years,  the  annual  payments  being  merely  a 
hm  rent.  This  ]irinciplc  was  followed  on  the  Mary- 
laml  ]iro|H'ity,  where,  also,  a  fine  juusic-hall,  a  two- 
story  scliool-hou.se,  and  .saw  and  planing-mills  were 
erected  and  a  little  town  built  u)!,  which  is  still 
fiourishing.  The  Midiigan  iirojierty  w.as  divided 
inio  larger  farms,  but  the  princiiile' followed  there 
was  the  same  as  that  in  ^Maryland.  Once  Mr.  Drexel 
boicjht  a  2()0-acre  fanii  in  New  Jersey,  some  forty 
inile^  fi-orn  New  York,  witli  tlie  avowed  purpo.se  of 
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giving  employment  to  those  who  were  willing  to 
work  and  could  find  nothing  to  do.  Here  he  had 
fifteen  to  twenty  men  at  a  time,  whom  he  caused  to 
be  fed,  clothed,  and  instructed  in  farming,  until 
other  employment  could  be  found  for  them.  Some 
of  these  were  tramjis  jjicked  up  in  the  streets  of  New 
York,  who  were  saved  from  ]ioverty,  and  possibly 
from  crime,  by  the  kindly  charity  of  Mr.  Drexel. 
Another  of  his  experiments  was  opening  free  coffee- 
houses, in  wbicli  he  lost  .fl5,000  without  accom- 
plishing anything,  as  people  wotdd  not  ])atronize  the 
establishments.  He  also  tried  distributing  coal  tick- 
ets in  charity,  b\it  the  coal,  it  was  found,  did  not 
reach  the  (piarter  intended.  Mr.  Drexel  was  de- 
votedly attached  to  Gen.  Grant,  and  wdien  the  dis- 
tinguished chieftain  was  in  his  last  days,  he  gave  to 
him  and  to  his  family  his  cottage  at  iMount  McGregor, 
where  Gen.  Grant  breathed  his  last.  This  building 
was  afterward  presented  by  its  owner  tf)  the  state. 
Mr.  Drexel  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  time  to  the 
cultivation  of  music.  He  was  i)resident  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society,  and  his  collection  of 
musical  works  is  .said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  L^nited 
States,  while  there  was  scarcely  a  musical  instru- 
ment known  on  which  he  could  not  perform.  He 
was  connected  with  many  literary,  philanthropic, 
•scientific  and  other  societies,  including  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  the  New  York  jMetropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  C'ondition  of  the  Poor,  the  American  Geograph- 
ical Society,  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  and 
the  Saratoga  Historical  Society.  He  was  also  treas- 
urer of  the  Cancer  Hosjiital  Society.  By  his  will 
he  left  his  mirsical  libi'arj'  to  be  given  to  which- 
ever of  the  following  institutions  would  agree  to  keep 
it  in  a  se|)arate  ajiartmcnt  to  be  named  after  him: 
The  Lenox  Library';  the  Astor  Library,  of  New  York, 
and  the  Mercantile  Library  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Drexel's  entire  estate,  except  that  portion  of  it  which 
was  in  Pliiladcliiliia,  was  left  to  his  executors  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and  children.  He 
died  in  New  York  city,  after  a  lingering  illnes,s,  on 
Mai-ch  35,  18KH. 

BRADLEY,  Charles  Trueworth,  banker  and 
manufacturer,  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Jan.  5, 
1818,  .and  is  descended  from  the  Bradley  family 
which  .settled  in  that  place  nearly  threehundred 
years  ago,  when  the  Indians  were  hostile  and  very 
troublesome.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  Bradleys  of 
those  days  was  captured  by  the  In- 
dians, taken  to  Canada,  an(l  sold  to 
a  French  trader,  in  whose  Inaise  she 
lived  for  two  years,  doing  menial 
work.  She  was  finally  rescued  by 
her  hu.sband,who  accidentally  learn- 
ed where  she  was.  ^Ir.  Bradley  was 
educated  at  Pliillijis  Academy,  Ex- 
eter, graduating  in  IHIiO.  The  firm 
whose  employ  he  entered  failing  in 
the  panic  of  isy",  he  secured  em- 
ployment with  the  firm  of  SiiolTord 
&  Tileston,  boot  and  .shoe  and  sliip- 
]iing  merchants,  in  New  York  city. 
The  firm  soon  learned  to  ]ilace  im- 
plicit confidence  in  yoinig  Bradley, 
and  entrusted  him  with  many  im- 
portant transactions.  In  lH4:'s  Mr. 
Bradley  went  to  Milwa.tikee  willi  Wi 
calf,  a.  fellow  clerk,  where  they  estalili.shed  a  job- 
bing and  uiaiiiiracturing  business,  wdiicli  they  have 
continued  on  the  same  ground  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
The  fiian  became  known  as  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous and  reliable  in  the  Northwest  and  it  long 
maintained  that  reputation.  Mr.  Bradley  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  public  debt  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  for  more  than  twenty  years  was  presi- 
dent of  tlio  Jniwaukeo  National  Bank.     His  opin- 
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1011  and  advice  were  often  sought  upon  questions 
ot  great  importance  in  connection  with  the  city 
government,  and  many  large  estates  in  bankruptcy 
were  committed  to  his  charge.  Mr.  Bradley  's  resi- 
dence, one  of  Milwaukee's  handsomest,  occupied 
half  a  block  m  the  aristocratic  part  of  the  city 
and  eight  miles  beyond  the  city  limits  he  main- 
tamed  a  model  farm  of  600  acres.  As  a  liberal 
patron  of  the  tine  arts,  he  not  only  adorned  his 
own  home  with  valuable  paintings,"  but  also  pre- 
sented a  beautiful  work  of  art  to  the  Layton 
Gallery.  The  statue  of  Solomon  Juneau,  founder 
of  ihlwaukee,  that  adorns  the  Lake  Front  park 
was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Bradley  and  his  partner  to 
the  city  of  Milwaukee.  He  died  in  Milwaukee, 
Feb,  19,  1893.  ' 

KEIiL,  John  Mcintosh,  executive  officer  of 
the  Confederate  cruiser  Alabama,  was  born  near 
Darien,  Ga,,  Jan.  36,  1833.  His  father,  .John  Kell, 
a  lawyer  of  Liberty  county,  Ga., 
was  of  Irish  descent,  his  grand- 
father, .John,  settling  before  the 
revoUition  at  Old  Siinluiry.  His 
niotlier,  Margery  Baillie,  of  Mc- 
intosh county,  Ga.,  was  of  Scotch 
blood,  the  great  granddaughter  of 
John  :\Iohr  Mcintosh— chief  of 
elan  Mcintosh  —  who  emigrated 
from  Scotland  to  Georgia  with 
Gen.  Oglethorpe,  and  settled  at 
Darien,  Ga,,  then  called  New  In- 
verness. The  subject  of  tliis  sketch 
was  educated  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  en- 
tered the  navy  in  1841  as  midship- 
man. He  served  in  1846  in  the 
3Ie.\ican  war,  and  was  present  at 
the  hoisting  of  the  U.  S,  flag  at  Mon- 
terey,Cal.,w^heu  formal  pos,session 
was  taken  of  that  country  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  He  was  an  officer  in  Com,  Perry's  expedi- 
tion to  .lapan  in  1.853,  In  1854,  as  master  of  the 
U.  S.  frigate  Jlississippi,  he  circumnavigated  the 
globe.  He  was  in  the  Brazilian  squadron  when 
an  expedition  was  fitted  out  against  Paraguay  to  re- 
dress indignities  to  the  U.  S.  consul  by  Dictator  Lo- 
pez, and,  volunteering  his  .services,  he  joined  the  war 
sloop  Preble.  He  was  ordered  to  duty  at  the  Pensa- 
cola  navy-yard,  and  in  1856  was  commissioned  lieu- 
tenant. Upon  the  secession  of  his  state  he  resigned, 
and  tendering  his  services  to  the  .Confederacy  was 
given  command  of  a  steamer  for  coast  defence  by 
Gov.  Brown.  In  IMay,  1861,  Adm,  Semmes,  his 
warm  friend,  who  had  championed  him  in  an  early 
naval  trial,  applied  for  him  for  the  steamer  Sumter 
as  its  executive  officer.  The  Sumter  was  of  500 
tons,  with  seventy-five  men  and  five  guns,  was  the 
first  vessel  that  sailed  the  Confederate  flag,  cap- 
tured seventeen  ships,  and  after  six  months'  ser- 
vice became  un.seawortby,  and  these  officers  took 
command  of  the  steamer  Alabama,  of  1,000  tons, 
with  130  men  and  eight  guns.  The  Alabama  had  a 
dramatic  and  eventful  career.  In  her  twenty-two 
months'  service  she  captured  sixty  vessels,  pretty 
nearly  clearing  the  ocean  of  merchant  ships,  sinking 
the  Hatteras  off  Galveston  in  a  tliirteen  minutes' 
fight,  and  rescuing  the  drowning  crew.  Her  gallant 
and  ill-fated  battle  with  the  Kearsarge,  under  Capt. 
Wiuslow,  is  historic.  The  orders  were  not  to  fight, 
but  to  destroy  merchant-ships.  Worn  out,  .she  was 
about  to  go  into  the  docks  at  Cherbourg,  France, 
but  eager  to  try  a  bout,  the  fight  was  agreed  upon 
and  took  place  off  the  shore  before  thousands.  It 
began  at  10  A,  M,,  and  lasted  one  and  one-quarter 
hours.  The  Kearsarge,  in  better  trim,  her  ma- 
chineiy  protected  bycliaiu  armor,  with  heavier  guns 
and  better  powder,  sunk  the  Alabama,  after  an  he- 


roic struggle ;  thirty  Confederates  were  drowned 
and  killed,  and  the  100  drowning  men  were  mostly 
rescued  by  the  English  yacht  Deerhound  and 
French  pilot-boats.  For  his  brave  conduct  Lieut. 
Kell  was  made  captain.  He  commanded  afterward 
the  ironclad  Richmond,  in  the  James  river,  but  at 
the  surrender  was  ill  at  home.  Since  the  war  he  has 
lived  quietly  in  his  pleasant  home  at  Sunny.side,  on 
the  Macon  and  Atlanta  Railroad  until  1887,  when  he 
was  made  adjutant-general  of  Georgia  by  Gov.  Gor- 
don. He  married,  in  1856,  Blanche  Munroe,  of  Ma- 
con, Col,  Kell  was  one  of  the  ablest  naval  officers 
of  the  civil  war,  and  connected  with  its  most  dra- 
matic events,  with  honor  to  its  cause  and  distinction 
to  himself.  The  executive  officer  of  the  two  most 
active  ciuisers  of  the  South,  he  was  engaged  in 
the  mast  romantic  tea  experiences  of  the  war,  and 
had  a  career  of  danger  and  excitement.  He  was  a 
skillful  .sea-captain,  and  a  bold  and  successful  naval 
fighter.  His  career  was  a  continuous  naval  romance, 
and  a  dramatic  portion  of  the  naval  history  of  the 
late  war.  He  has  been  an  able  and  attentive  adjutant- 
general  of  Georgia,  and  conducted  the  state  and  mil- 
itary affairs  in  au  admirable  manner. 

SINNICKSON,  Thomas,  member  of  congress, 
was  born  in  Salem  county,  N.  J.  He  received  a 
classical  education,  engaged  in  mercantile  business, 
and  at  the  same  time  entered  public  affairs.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  provincial  coun- 
cil of  New  Jersey,  and  was  sent  to  the  provincial 
congress  in  1775.  Joining  the  patriot  army,  he  was 
made  cajitain,  and  led  his  company  in  the  battles  of 
Trenton  and  Princeton,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  war  acted  as  correspondent  of" the  conmiittee  of 
safety.  Upon  his  retui-n  to  private  life  he  was  sent 
to  the  legislature,  then  elected  to  the  first  congress, 
serving  from  March  4,  1789,  until  March  3,  1791, 
and  was  again  a  member  from  May  15,  1797,  until 
March  3,  1799.  He  was  a  presidential  elector  in 
1801,  and  presiding  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  for  many  years.  He  died  at  Salem,  N.  J., 
May  15,  1817, 

FRENCH,  John  Raymond,  educator,  was 
born  at  Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  Apr,  31,  1835.  He  w-as 
prepared  for  college  at  the  Academy  of  Mexico, 
N.  Y.,  being  in  1848  admitted  to 
the  senior  class  of  Union  College, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  the 
following  year.  Young  French 
obtained  the  money  for  his  college 
education  by  teaching  school,  be- 
ginning his  career  as  an  educator 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  as  a  teacher 
in  the  district  school.  He  taught 
in  Mexico  Academy  before  he  was 
graduated,  and  from  1855-59  was 
principal  of  that  institution.  From 
1849-54  he  taught  in  Falley  Semi- 
nary. Mr.  French  pinsued  the 
study  of  law  while  engaged  at  his 
W(U'k  as  an  educator,  and  was  in 
18.59  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  at 
once  began  the  practice  of  his 
profcs.sion  at  Mexico,  N.  Y, ,  in 
partnership  with  his  lirother, 
George  G,  French.  In  1864  he  was  called  to  the 
chairof  mathematics  in  Gene.see  College,  at  Lima, 
N.  Y,  In  1871  the  faculty  and  students  of  Genesee 
College  were  removed  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and 
merged  into  the  Syracuse  University,  and  Mr.  French 
held  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  latter  institu- 
tion until  his  death.  He  was  made  dean  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  Syracuse  in  1S72.  He 
was  awarded  the  degree  of  A.M.  by  Wesleyau  ITni- 
versity  in  1852  and  that  of  LL.D.  by  Allegheny 
College  in  1871.   He  died  in  Syracuse,  Apr.  26,  1S97. 
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DUERETT,  Reuben  Thomas,  lawyer  and 
author,  nas  born  iu  Henry  county,  Ky.,  Jan.  22, 
1824,  sou  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Rawlings) 
Durrett  and  grandson  of  Francis  Durrett.  He 
was  desceniled  from  one  of  three  brothers  named 
John,  Eichaid  and  Bartholomew  Durrett,  who 
came  over  from  Englaud  early  in  the  cii,diteenth 
century  and  settled  in  Spottsylvama  county,  Va. 
He  was  educated  at  Georgetown  (Ky.)  College 
and  Brown  University,  being  graduated  at  the 
latter  in  1.^49.  Entering  the  law  department  of 
the  I'uiversity  of  Louisville,  he  combined  a  two- 
years'  course  in  one  and  was  graduated  LL.B.  in 
1850.  The  A.M.  degree  was  given  him  three  years 
later.  He  at  once  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Louisville,  and  acquired  an  e.xtensive 
and  lucrative  practice,  which  enabled  him  to  retire 
iu  ISSO  and  tlevote  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
history,  for  which  he  had  always  had  a  strong  in- 
clination. Ho  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
newspapers  and  pieriodicals  of  his  day,  was  editor 
of  file  Louisville  "Courier"  during  bS.57-.59,  anil 
wrote  a  series  of  paiiers  for  the  "Southern  Biv- 
ouac" in  18S6  on  the  Kentucky  Resolutions  of 
179S-99  which  corrected  errors  which  had  pre- 
vailed for  three-quarters  of  a  century  and  which 
place  the  resolutions  and  their  authors  in  their 
true  p'o^itiou  in  history.  He  also  contributed  valu- 
able articles  on  hi^torical  subjects  to  the  "Courier- 
Journal."  He  was  one  of  the  founders  in  1884 
and  first  president  of  the  Filsoa  Club  of  Louis- 
ville, named  in  honor  of  John  Filson,  the  first  his- 
torian of  Kentucky.  He  wrote  an  exhaustive  his- 
tory of  the  "Life  and  Times  of  John  Filson," 
which  was  read  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  club. 
Mr.  Durrett  collected  a  large  library  of  valuable 
books  of  reference,  especially  complete  in  the  bib- 
liograjiliv  of  Kentucky.  He  was  married  Dec.  16, 
1852,  to  Elizabeth  T.,  daughter  of  Caleb  Bates,  of 
Cincinnati,  0.,  and  had  four  children,  one  of  whom 
survived  him.  Dr.  William  T.  Durrett,  of  Louisville. 
He  died  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  Sejit.  16,  191.3. 

SMILLIE,  James,  engraver,  was  born  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  Nov.  23,  1807,  son  of  David 
Sniillie,  a  niaiuifarturing  jeweler.  The  father 
had  'a  passion  for  miner.alogy,  and  accompanied 
Sir  George  McKenzie  and  others  on  a  scientific 
e.xpedition  to  the  Faroe  Islands.  The  son  was 
reared  at  Portol,(d]o,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and 
was  apprenticed  for  ten  months  to  a  silver  en- 
graver named  James  Johnson.  In  1S21  he  ac- 
coiapanied  his  family  to  America,  settling  in 
Quebec,  Canada,  where  he  engraved  visiting  cards 
and  did  other  commercial  engraving.  With  an 
elder  brother  who  had  learned  the  jewelry  business, 
he  hired  a  shop  and  did  considerable  work  for 
the  local  military  establishment  in  making  crests 
for  harness  and  accoutrements.  Among  his  earlier 
efforts  were  a  couple  of  views  of  Dalhousie  Castle, 
from  drawings  made  by  an  army  officer,  which 
interested  Lord  Dalhousie,  then  governor-general 
of  Canada,  and  the  house  of  assembly  gave  him 
an  order  for  a  map  showing  a  disputed  Imundary 
line  between  Canada  and  the  Uniteil  States,  for 
which  work  he  received  a  silver  medal  from  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  Jiiember.  He 
busied  himself  also  with  the  use  of  the  piencil — 
piresenting  snme  specimens  of  his  work  to  Lady 
Dalhousie,  who  gave  him  instructions  in  the  use 
of  water  colors.  Among  his  engra.vings  was  * '  A 
Picture  of  Quebec,"  an  illustrated  guide  for 
travellers,  which  contained  fifteen  views.  In  18.30 
he  visited  New  York  and  meeting  Robert  W. 
Weir,  who  had  recently  returned  from  Italy,  it  was 


arranged  that  he  should  share  Weir's  studio  and 
engrave  his  picture  ' '  The  Convent  Gate. ' '  Sub- 
sequently he  undertook  some  work  in  association 
with  A.  B.  Durand.  "The  Ruins  of  Old  Fort 
Putnam ' '  was  engraved  at  this  time.  In  the  late 
'30  's  he  was  taken  into  partnership  with  Messrs. 
Eawdon,  Wright  and  Hatch,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Rawdon,  Wright,  Hatch  and  Smillie,  assuming 
general  superintendence  of  the  engraving  interests 
of  the  firm.  In  this  connection  he  did  work  for 
the  Boston  "  Token"  and  for  a  book  called 
''Georgia  Illustrated"  published  by  William  and 
T.  Addison  Richards.  Subse(|uently  he  was  com- 
missioned by  George  R.  Graham,  of  Philadelphia, 
to  furnish  all  the  engravings  of  his  magazine. 
This  work  continued  two  years,  during  which  he 
undertook,  for  the  American  Art  Union,  his  first 
large  plate,  after  A.  B.  Durand 's  picture,  "Th« 
Capture  of  Major  Andre"  (the  figures  by  Alfred 
Jones).  In  1846  he  made  drawings  and  engrav- 
ings for  a  large  work  on  Greenwood  and  Mount 
Auburn  Cemeteries  and  a  number  of  plates  for 
the  goveriimeiit  reports  of  the  ' '  Wilkes  E.xpedi- 
tion." In  1848  he  engraved  for  the  Art  Union  the 
plate  of  "Youth"  and  "A  Dream  of  Arcadia," 
after  Thomas  Cole,  "Dover  Plains,"  after  A.  B. 
Durand,  "  Mt.  Washington,"  after  J,  F.  Kenssett, 
and  "American  Harvesting,"  after  Jasper  F. 
Cropsey,  and  in  1853  he  made  three  other  plates 
of  Cole's  "Voyages  of  Life,"  retouching  and 
restoring  the  plate  of  "Youth,"  of  that  series, 
which  he  had  engraved  for  the  Art  Union.  On 
this  series  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  Alfred  Jones, 
and  by  his  sou,  James  D.  Smillie.  In  1859  he 
engaged  to  do  a  series  of  plates  for  "The  Ladies' 
Repository,"  published  in  Cincinnati,  selecting 
such  pictures  as  api>ealed  to  him  as  representative 
of  the  best  American  painters.  After  engraving 
a  number  of  his  most  beautiful  plates  for  this 
work  he  was  induced  for  pecuniary  considerations 
to  engage  all  his  time  to  the  American  Bank  Note 
Co.  Under  their  auspices  he  engraved  a  large 
]date  from  Albert  Eicrstadt's  "The  Rocky  Moun- 
tains," now  owned  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
Tins  was  his  last  important  work,  his  subsequent 
services  being  devoted  exclusively  to  the  American 
Bank  Note  Co.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  art  of 
bank  note  engraving,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  Ho  was  married  at 
New  York,  Mar.  29,  ls:!2,  to  Catharine,  daughter  of 
Lambert  Van  Valkenburgh,  of  Le.xington,  Green 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  had  nine  children.  He  died  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.   Y.,   Dec.  4,  1885. 

IVtAESHAXX.,  Humphrey,  U.  S.  senator,  was 
born  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Va.,  in  1756,  son  of 
Jolin  Marshall,  ami  a  descendant  of  .John  Marshall, 
a  captain  of  English  cavalry,  who  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1650,  the  line  being  traced  through  the 
emigrant's  son,  Thomas  Marshall  (1655-1702)  ;  his 
son  known  as  ".lolin  of  the  Forest,"  and  his  son 
John  Marshall,  the  father  of  the  senator.  Owing 
to  his  father's  narrow  circumstances,  Humphrey's 
early  educational  ad\antage3  were  limited,  but, 
having  been  sent  to  live  with  his  uncle,  Col.  Thomas 
Marshall,  he  studied  there  under  Scotch  tutors  with 
his  cousins.  His  education  was  interrupted  by 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  joining  the  army  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  an  officer  in  the  state  cavalry 
in  1778.  In  1782  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  where 
he  became  a  landholder  by  the  purchase  of  4,000 
acres  of  land  in  Lexington  and  studied  law. 
Marshall's  first  apqiearance  in  pulilie  was  in  1786, 
when  ho  boldly  opposed  Gen.  Wilkinson's  scheme 
to  separate  Kentucky  from  Virginia,  and  showed 
so  much  ability  that  in  1787  he  was  sent  as  a  dele- 
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gat©  to  the  Danville  convention  that  was  held  to 
consider  the  question  of  separation,  and  largely 
influenced  that  body  against  the  proposed  measure. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  active  in  exposing  the 
intrigue  among  the  leaders  of  the  separatists  for 
an  alliance  with  Spain  as  soon  as  Kentucky  should 
become  independent.  In  1788  he  was  one  of  the 
fourteen  delegates  from  Kentucky  to  the  Virginia 
convention  that  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Of  these  delegates,  Robert  Breckenridge,  Rice 
Bullock  and  Marshall  alone  cast  their  votes  in 
favor  of  ratification.  It  has  been  claimed  that  it 
was  due  to  the  position  and  influence  of  these 
Western  members  that  the  ratification  was  carried 
at  all.  Marshall  was  sent  to  the  general  assembly 
in  1793,  and  there  opposed  the  enlistment  of  troops 
under  Gen.  George  R.  Clark  to  attack  the  Spanish 
settlements  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  part  of  au  intrigue 
by  the  French  Minister,  Genet,  to  entrap  Kentucky 
into  an  alliance  against  Spain,  a  friendly  power. 
The  reaction  against  Genet  was  so  great  that  the 
Federalists  were  able  to  send  Marshall  to  the  U.  S. 
senate,  where  he  served  from  Dec.  7,  179.5,  until 
Mar.  o,  1801,  voting  for  the  conditional  ratifica- 
tion of  Jay's  treaty  with  Great  Britain  and 
opposing  alliances  with  foreign  powers.  In  1806  a 
series  of  public  letters,  written  by  Marshall  under 
the  name  of  ' '  Observer, ' '  exposed  the  conspiracy 
of  Aaron  Burr  and  his  coadjutors,  causing  imme- 
diate action  to  be  taken  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
plot.  Continuing  his  watchfulness  over  the  best 
interests  of  Kentucky,  Marshall,  in  another  series 
of  letters,  proved  the  conspiracy  of  Judge  Sebastian 
and  other  Spanish  officials,  who,  nominally  trying 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  sought  to  induce  the  Kentuckians  to 
accept  the  protection  of  Spain.  These  facts  led 
to  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Judge  Sebastian, 
who  for  years  had  been  a  paid  pensioner  of  Spain, 
and  forced  his  resignation  from  the  bench  of  the 
court  of  appeals.  Mr.  Marshall  was  again  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  in  1808-09,  and  then  had  a 
dispute  with  Henry  Clay  upon  his  recommending 
that  members  should  wear  only  clothes  of  domestic 
manufacture.  This  ended  in  a  duel,  in  which  both 
parties  were  slightly  wounded.  Mr.  Marshall  was 
the  ablest  leader  of  the  Federalists  in  Kentucky, 
and  a  strong  supporter  of  both  Wasliington  and 
Adams.  Upon  his  political  opponents  he  took 
ample  revenge  in  his  able  but  partisan  ' '  History 
of  Kentucky"  that  was  published  first  in  1812,  and 
enlarged  in  1824.  He  was  married  in  1784  to  his 
cousin  Mary,  the  daughter  of  his  father  's  brother. 
Col.  Thomas  Marshall,  and  left  two  sons,  John  Jay 
Marshall  (1785-1846),  a  reporter  of  the  court  of 
appeals  and  from  1836  untU  his  death  judge  of  the 
circuit  court  of  Louisville,  and  Thomas  A.  Marshall 
(q.v.),  a  member  of  congress  from  Kentucky  and 
chief  justice  of  the  Kentucky  court  of  appeals. 
He  died  near  Frankfort,  Ky.,  July  1,  1841. 

DONNEIjIY,  Eleanor  Cecilia,  author,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  6,  1848,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Philip  Carroll  and  Catharine  (Gavin) 
Donnelly  and  sister  of  Ignatius  Donnelly,  also  a» 
author  from  whom  she  received  tlie  most  careful 
training.  The  Donnellys  were  among  the  oldest 
Catholic  families  of  Philadelphia  and  Miss  Don- 
nelly's father  was  a  distinguished  physician  of 
that  city.  She  began  to  write  in  her  childhood, 
and  composed  verses  which  were  published  when 
•he  was  but  nine  years  of  age.  In  1873  she  pub- 
lished her  first  volume  of  poems,  entitled  ' '  Out 
of  Sweet  Solitude";  two  years  later  appeared 
<^'Domus  Dei";  and  in  1880  she  puhlished  "The 


Legend  of  the  Best  Beloved,  and  Other  Poems," 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  famine  sufferers. 
Other  works  followed  in  rapid  succession,  and 
Miss  Donnelly  soon  became  America 's  foremost 
Catholic  poetess.  One  of  her  poems,  ' '  The  Vision 
of  the  Monk  Gabriel ' '  aroused  unusual  comment 
and  controversy,  from  the  fact  that  Longfellow 
was  su|)posed  by  some  to  have  borrowed  from  it 
tlie  idea  of  his  "Legend  Beautiful."  Her  name 
became  a  household  word  in  the  Catholic  homes 
in  the  United  States,  and  she  was  called  "The 
Adelaide  Proctor  of  America."  She  was  honored 
by  Pope  Leo  XIII  and  by  Pope  Pius  X.  Notable 
among  her  hymns  is  the  ' '  Jubilee  Hymn, ' '  com- 
jiosed  for  the  golden  jubilee  of  Pope  Leo  XIII, 
December,  1887.  In  addition  to  the  works  al- 
ready mentioned  she  was  the  author  of:  "A  Tus- 
can Magdalen, "  "  Christian  Carols, "  "  Rhyme  of 
the  Friar  Stephen,"  "Prince  Ragnal,"  "A  Gar- 
land of  Festival  Songs,"  "The  Conversion  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  Other  Poems, "  "  Hymns  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,"  "Children  of  the  Golden  Sheaf"; 
also,  (in  prose)  :  "Life  of  Father  Felix  Barbelin, 
S.  J.,"  "Petronilla  and  Other  Stories,"  "Our 
Birthday  Bouquet,"  "Pearls  from  the  Casket  of 
tlie  Sacred  Heart, "  "  Storm  Bound, "  "  Girlhood 's 
Handbook  of  Women,"  "Amy's  Music  Box," 
"The  Lost  Christmas  Tree,"  "A  Klondike  Pic- 
nic,'' "Lot  Leslie's  Folks,"  "Thoughts  on 
Purgatory"  (from  the  German),  "Life  of  Sister 
donzaga,''  and  "Blessed  Youth."  She  was  also  a 
frequent  contributor  to  periodical  literature.  She 
died  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Apr.  30,  1917. 

COFFIN",  Joshua,  antiquarian  and  historian, 
was  born  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  Oct.  12,  1792,  son  of 
Joseph  and  Judith  (Toppan)  Coliin.  His  first 
American  ancestor  was  Tristram  Coffin,  (q.  v.), 
son  of  Peter  and  Joan  (Thember,  or  Thumber) 
Coffin,  who  emigrated  from  Brixton,  Devonshire, 
England,  in  1642,  and  resided  successively  at  Hav- 
erhill, Newbury,  Salisbury,  and  Nantucket,  Mass. 
Tristram  Cofiiu  's  wife  was  Judith,  daughter  of 
Edmund  Grecnleaf  and  widow  of  Henry  Somerby 
and  from  them  the  line  of  descent  is  traced 
through  their  son  Nathaniel  and  his  wife  Mrs. 
Sarah  (Brocklebank)  Dole;  their  son  Joseph  and 
his  wife  Alargaret  Morse,  and  their  son  Joshua 
and  his  wife  Sarah  Bartlett,  who  were  the  graad- 
parents  of  Joshua  Cofliu.  The  latter  was  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  with  the  degree  A.B., 
in  1817.  He  became  a  teacher,  and  numbered 
among  his  pupils  several  young  men  who  were 
famous  in  later  life,  among  them,  the  poet  Whit- 
tier,  and  Cornelius  G.  Felton.  Whittier  has  testi- 
fied to  his  regard  for  his  teacher  in  his  poem  "To 
My  Old  Schoolmaster, ' '  which  is  addressed  to 
Coffin.  Joshua  Coffin  was  much  engaged  in  anti- 
quarian pursuits.  He  was  widely  read,  had  a  won- 
derfully retentive  memory,  and  was  sometimes 
called  "' '  the  walking  encyclopedia  ' '  by  his  neigh- 
bors. He  contriljuted  articles  on  genealogy,  local 
history  and  other  subjects  to  various  periodicals, 
and  was  the  author  of  "A  Sketch  of  the  History 
of  Newbury,  Newburyport  and  West  Newbury, 
from  1635  to  1845"  (1845);  and  "A  History  of 
some  of  the  Descendants  of  Mr.  Edward  Wood- 
man" (1885).  Mr.  Coffin  was  one  of  the  early 
abolitionists  of  New  England,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety, its  first  recording  secretary,  and  an  earnest 
worker  in  the  cause.  He  was  twice  married  (1) 
Dec.  2,  1817,  to  Clarissa  Harlow,  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel Dutch,  of  Exeter,  N.  H. ;  she  died  in  1821,  and 
he  was  married  (2)  to  Anna,  daughter  of  Na- 
thaniel Wiley,  and  widow  of  William  Chase,  botk 
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of  rhilaat'li.lii:i,  Tj.     He  'licl  at   Xcwl.uiy,  AFass., 
June   -4,    lSti4. 

ROBERTS,  Richard  Brook,  soldier,  was  borii 
in  1758.  He  married  Averade  C'atrina  Suphia  V;iii 
Braam,  whose  t'atlier,  A.  E.  Van  Braani,  was  a 
relative  of  Adin.  Van  Braam  of  the  Dutch  navy, 
was  amb;issarloi-  to  China  from  Hullaud,  and  the  lirst 
European  admitted  within  tlie  walls  of  Pekin.  He 
resigned  his  anibassadursliiii,  came  Id  America,  anil 
bought  4:-!0  acres  of  land  in  Pennsylvania  on  the  Del- 
aware river,  three  miles  tielnw  Burlington,  N.  J., 
known  as  "  Jloimt  Benger,"  ■uid  built  tlicre  a  pala- 
tial resilience  that  he  called  "China's  Retreat,"  but 
sold  it  in  ISOl  and  returned  to  Holland.  Richard 
was  a  major  in  the  U.  S.  regular  army,  received  his 
coinmissiiiu  from  President  Washington,  and  fought 
as  captain  in  the  4th  Smith  Carolina  artillery,  of 
which  his  father.  Oweu  Roberts,  was  colonel,  at  the 
battle  of  Stone,  S.  C.  The  father,  mortally  wound- 
ed, said  to  the  son  ;  "  Tidve  this  sword,  wdiich  has 
never  been  tarnished  by  il'shoncr,  and  never  sheath 
it  wdiile  the  lilierlies  of  your  eoimtry  are  in  danger. 
Accept  my  last  blessing,  and  retvu-n  to  your  duty," 
which  dying  injimction  the  son  olieyed.  Richard 
died  at  Burlington,  N.  .J.,  Jan.  9,  1797,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine.  Mrs.  Roberts,  his  widow,  married  for 
her  second  husband,  Staats  Morris,  a  farmer  living 
in  Stillw.aler,  N.  J.,  and  the  l)rother  of  Lewis  Mor- 
ris, signer  of  the  Declaration  of  ladependeuce.  She 
died  at  her  husliand's  home  in  Stillwater,  Feb.  8, 
lyiii.  Richard's  son  w.as  Lticius  Quintius  C'incin- 
natus  Roberts,  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Feb.  12, 
17S8. 

ROBERTS,  Charles  H.,  physician  and  liusi- 
ness  man,  was  born  at  ^Moreau,  N.  Y.,  .Tan.  14,  1821, 
the  sou  of  Lticius  Q.  C^.  Rob- 
erts. He  left  home  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  being 
entirely  dependent  upon  his 
own  exertions,  lal>ored  upon 
farms  in  the  sumiuer  season, 
and  attended  school  in  the 
winter.  In  1842  he  liegan  the 
study  of  medicine  at  Glen'.s 
Falls,  New  York,  and  was 
giaduated  from  the  Albany 
Medical  College,  in  the  spring 
ot  1840.  Turning  his  atten- 
tion to  dentistry,  lie  practiced 
it  in  ncighljiiring  towns.  In 
1848  he  studied  chemistry 
and  surgery  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  in  May,  1849,  locat- 
ed at  Rough  keejisie,  N.  Y. 
Here  he  u.sed  with  success  a 
painless  process  for  destroy- 
ing the  exposed  nerves  of 
the  entire  plate  over  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  with  guin  and  body,  it  is  claim- 
ed, was  first  employed  l)y  Dr.  Roberts.  In  1850, 
his  heallh  being  impaired  by  close  attention  to 
his  calling,  he  vi.sited  Europe,  and  in  Paris  and  Vi- 
enna \N,-is  soliiited  by  resident  dentists  to  take  \ipthe 
pjractice  of  his  profession  in  those  cities.  Ujjon  his 
return  to  the  United  Sl.ates  he  was  married  in  1806 
to  Katharine  Aymar,  youngest  daughter  of  .lames 
Freeman,  and  granddaughter  of  Abraham  Cliild, 
whose  descent  is  traced  direct  from  the  French  Hu- 
guenots. When  in  1808  Dr.  Roberts  had  retired 
from  active  work  at  Poughkeep.sie,  his  attention  was 
directed  to  cominercial  enterprises,  and  he  began  the 
entering  of  jiublic  lands  in  Iow,-i,  AVi.sconsin  and  Mis- 
.souri,  after  yieisonal  examination  of  the  .same.  This 
led  to  his  identification  with  railroading  at  the 
•Soutli.  The  Carolina  Central  Railway  Company, 
orL'-anized  in  April,  1H73,  had  alisorlied  the  Wilming- 
ton, Cli;irlolte  and  Rutheilord  liailroad  Co.,  of  which 
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Dr.  Roberts  had  been  a  receiver,  and  he  was  ntttde 
lu-csideiU  of  the  new  org.aniz.ation.  His  administ ration 
of  its  allairs  included  its'extensioii  to  Shelby, a  distance 
ol'  242  miles,  and  was  such,  that  wdien  in  April,  1870, 
it  was  ])laceil  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  he  became 
its  general  manager,  and  soon  put  the  lu'operty 
on  a  paying  basis.  In  1880  he  withdrew  from  the 
road,  and  Inis  since  that  time  resided  upon  the  west 
bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  opposite  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  wdierc  he  devotes  his  time  chietly  to  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  pursuits.  In  1887  he  took 
down  a  tine  residence,  which,  up  to  that  dale,  he  had 
occupied  with  his  family,  repl^itf'Ti?  it  with  a  large 
and  elegant  mansion  overlooking  the  Hudson  and 
the  city'ot  Poughkeepsie,  wdicre'he  has  surrounded 
him.serf  with  alithe  evidences  of  a  cultivated  and  re- 
fined taste. 

MXJIR,  Joseph  Johnstone, clergyman,  was  born 
in  Ireland,  .July  80,  1847,  of  Scotch-English  parent- 
age. His  father,  Alexander  J.  Muir, 
•was  a  native  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
and  his  mother  was'Maiy  Faith  Stot- 
hard,  daughter  of  John  Stothard,  for 
many  years  collector  of  cu.stoms  under 
the  'English  government.  The  early 
education  of  Mr.  Muir  w.as  aciiuired  in 
Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  under  the 
direction  of  his  uncle.  Rev.  John  Muir, 
a  minister  of  the  established  church  of 
Scotland;  but  on  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, he  entered  the  family  of  his 
grandfather,  John  Stothard.  While 
yet  a  student  he  accepted  the  position 
of  teacher  in  a  school  ;  had  a  few 
years'  experience  in  business  in  Dub- 
lin, and  then  in  1803  he  came  to  New 
York,  where  he  also  engaged  in  bu.si- 
ness  pursuits  for  a  period.  In  1807 
Mr.  Muir  turned  his  attention  to  the  C4iristian  min- 
istry, and  was  licensed  as  a  jireacher  of  the  gospel, 
by  the  Aiitioch  Baptist  church.  New  York  city,  and 
on  August  4,  1809,  was  ordained,  on  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  a  council  called  by  the  First 
Baptist  churcdi  of  Oxford,  N.  J.  (now  the  Montana 
Baiitist  church),  to  examine  into  bis  qualifications 
for  the  ministry.  He  remained  with  that  church 
until  1871,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the  East 
Marion  Baptist  church,  I,ong  Island.  In  isti8  Mr. 
Muir  married  Lizzie  (Jlovcr,  of  New  York  city, 
who  has  proved  a  hel]>ineet  indeed  in  bearing  the 
burdens  of  his  ministerial  life,  and  has  been  pre- 
served in  life  and  health  to  aid  him  in  his  responsi- 
bilities and  duties.  The  result  of  this  marriage  has 
been  a  family  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  In 
1878  Mr.  Muir  was  compelled  by  the  state  of  his  health 
to  leave  the  .scacoast,  and  he  .■iccepted  a  call  from  the 
First  Baptist  church,  'Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  which 
charge  he  filled  for  two  j'eais,  when  he  accepted  a 
call  i'rom  the  McDougal  street  Ba|)li.st  church.  New 
Yoif^  city.  In  1S80  be  accepted  a  call  from  the  Baptist 
church  at  PortPiiehmond,  N.  Y.,  wdierc  he  remained 
until  1883,  wdien  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Philadel- 
jihia,  in  response  to  a  call  from  the  North  ISaplist 
church  there  In  1889  the  "  E  "  street  Baptist  church 
of  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  gave  In  Mr.  Muir  a 
most  hciirty  and  pressing  call  to  become  its  pastor, 
which  he  accepted,  and  has  since  filled,  will)  eminent 
success  both  as  preacher  and  pastor.  Mr.  Muir  has 
filled  his  sphej-e  in  the  gospel  ministry  with  marked 
fidelity,  useiulness  and  credit  lo  himself,  and  if 
Providence  spares  him  in  his  wrndc,  he  has  an  amjile 
field  before  him  in  which  to  solve  the  problem  of 
eminent  success.  Thus  far,  wdiether  in  an  executive 
capacity,  or  as  pastor  and  friend,  or  in  the  ]iu!pit 
as  a  dis'penser  of  the  Word,  he  has  filled  the  meas- 
ure of  his  usefulness  in  a  degree  eminently  .satis- 
factory to  his  frieud.s  and  parishioners. 
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RUJDLE,  Albert  Gallatin,  lawyer  an'd  author 
was  born  at  Moason,  Mass.,  of  Scotch-Irish  aaces- 
ry,  May  28,  1816,  the  sixth  of  nine  children  born 
to   Thomas  and   Mmerva  Riddle.     When  lie  was 
one  year  old  his  parents  migrated  to  the  West- 
ei-n  Reserve,   Ohio,  and  settled  in  Geaui>a  couiiu 
His  tather  died  when  lie  was  seven,  and  the  traiiiii'i"- 
of  tlie  children  was  left  to  a  devoted  mother   «h,r 
with  diligent  care,  looked  after  their  interc-Jts      The 
subject  of  this  sketch  attended   (lie  public  sch,,,,], 
worked  (m  a  farm  and  at  the  car- 
penter's trade,  and  spent  his  houis 
of    leisure   reading   the    books  in 
the  township  library,     lie  taught 
school  a  short  lime.'and  continued 
his  studies  at  Painesville  Academy. 
In  l.'^oS  he  began  the  studvof  hi'w 
in  the  office  .iTGov.  Ford,  ('>f  Ohio, 
and  was  a<lniitted  to  the   bar  in 
1840.    He  obtained  a  local  reputa- 
tion  as  a  public  speaker  in   the 
memorable  presidential  campaign 
of  1840.     This  gave  him  |ircstiue 
and  influence,  and  the  same  year 
helped   to  secure  his  election  as 
prosecuting   attorney  of   Geauga. 
county, which  offlee.by  re-election, 
he  filled  si.x  years.     In  1848  Mr. 
Kiddle  was  elected  a  member  ( if  the 
legislature  by  the  whig  party.  The 
same  year  he  issued  a  call  for  a  convention  at  Ohar- 
don,  which   originated  the  free-soil  party  in    Ohio. 
He  was  re-elected  to  the  legislature  and  became  the 
ackuondedged  leader  of  the  whig  and  free-soil  party 
in  the  house,  being  defeated  for" the  speakership  by 
one  vote.     He  introduced  and  secured  the  pa.ssaae  of 
a  bill  under  whose  provision  the  convention  was  called 
to  frame  a  new  .state  constitution,  but  declined  the  of- 
fer of  becoming  a  delegate  to  that  convention.     In 
1850  Mr.  Riddle  remove'd  to  Cleveland,  at  whose  bar 
he  soon  took  high  rank.  He  filled  the  ofHce  of  proscut- 
ing  attorney  for  Cuyahoga  county,  of  which  Cleve- 
land is  the  coimty  seat,  from  18o3  to  1858,  and  then 
declined  re-election.     During  this  period  he  won  a 
brilliant  reputation  for  his  successful  prosecution  of 
many  important  cases.     In  1859  Mr.  Riddle  acted  as 
attorney  for  the  defendants  in  the  celebrated  Oberlin 
slave  cases,  which  created  great  excitement  through- 
out Ohio  and  the  entire  North.     He  was  elected  to 
congress  in  1860  as  a  republican,  and  took  his  seat 
at  the  e.xtra  session  which  was  convened  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  .luly  1,  1861.     Before  going  to  Wa.sh- 
iugton  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  raising  the  7th 
and  41st  regiments  of  Ohio  volunteers.     The  colors 
of  the    latter,   a  present   from  Mr.    Riddle's  eldest 
daughter,  was  the  lirst  Union  flag  to  be  placed  over 
the  capitol  at  Nashville  during  the  civil  war.     In 
January,  1862,  he  made  a  speech  in  congress  favor- 
ing the  arming  of  slaves  as  soldiers,  which  was  the 
first  public  utterance  on  that  subject.     He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  favor  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.     His  speech  in  vindication  of 
Lincoln  and  on  a  review  of  current  events,  was  used 
as  a  campaign  document.     In  December,  1864.  Mr. 
Riddle  was  appointed   U.   S.  Consul   at   Matanzas, 
Cuba,  and  while  there  was  the  means  of  the  capture 
and  detention  of  two  blockade-runners  and  of  break- 
ing up  a  well-arranged  plan  for  the  construction  of 
more  of  them.     After  his  return  the  following  year, 
he  settled  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  has  since 
been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.     Being  a  person- 
al friend  of  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Riddle  was  retained  as 
attorney  in  many  important  military  trials,  and  aided 
in  the  "prosecution  of  -lohn   H.  Surratt,  one  of  the 
conspirators  tried  for  the  murder  of  Lincoln.     For 
years  he  was  the  sole  advocate  and  adviser  of  the 
colored    race  in  Washington.     He  was  one  of  the 


principal  attorneys  in  the  prosecution  of  the  cele- 
brated safe  burglary  ease  and  the  Baboock  case. 
Though  Mr.  Riddle  enjoyed  a  large  criminal  prac- 
tice, he  frequently  appeared  in  the  civil  courts  and 
before  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  important  '.-ases. 
Prom  1877  to  188!)  he  was  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  His  eulogies  ou  .John  Brown,  Edwin 
M.  Stanton,  and  Chief  .Justice  Chase  are  fine  speci- 
mens of  oratory.  A  passion  for  books  was  his  dis- 
tinguishing trait,  and  he  not  only  collected  a  large 
library  of  his  own,  but  had  charge  of  the  law 
department  of  Howard  University.  His  published 
works  are  "L,aw  Lectures"  (1873)  ;  "Bart  Eidgc- 
ly,''  a  story  of  northern  Ohio  (1873)  ;  "The  Por- 
trait," a  tale  of  the  Western  Reserve,  drawn  from 
the  author's  own  life  (1874);  "Alice  Brand,"  a 
story  of  Washington  at  the  close  of  the  war 
(1875);  "Life,  Character  and  P'ublic  Services  of 
James  A.  Garfield"  (1880)  ;  "The  House  of  Ross, 
and  Other  Tales"  (1861);  "Castle  Gregory" 
(1882);  "Hart  and  His  Bear"  (1883);  "The 
Sugar-Makers  of  the  West  Woods"  (1885)  ;  "The 
Hunter  of  the  Chagrin"  (1882)  ;  "Mark  Loan,  a 
Tale  of  the  Western  Reserve"  (1883)  ;  "Old  New- 
berry and  the  Pioneers"  (1884);  "Speeches  and 
Arguments"  (1886);  "Life  of  Benjamin  F, 
Wade"  (1886);  and  "The  Tory's  Daughter" 
(1890).  Mr.  Riddle  was  married  in  January,  1845, 
to  Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of  Judge  Avery  of 
Chardon,  O.,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  He 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  15,  1902. 

SMILEY,  Cliarles  Wesley,  statistician,  Wiis 
born  at  Pitchbuig,  Ma.ss.,  Sept.  10,  1846.  His  fa- 
ther died  in  1862,  whiidi  necessitated  his  working  to 
obtain  an  education.  He  was  employed  in  a  wooden- 
ware  factory  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eight- 
een years,  and  subseciuentiy  taught  school  until  he 
accumulated  sutticieiit  means  to  enter  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, J\Iiddletowii,  Conn.,  inl870.  Hewas graduat- 
ed from  there  in  1874,  seventeenth  in  a  class  of  thirty- 
flve,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Beta  Kappa  honors. 
Mr.  Smiley  then  for  one 
year  took  a  course  of  theol- 
ogy in  connection  with  his 
duties  as  assistant  librarian 
at  Drew  Theological  Semi- 
nary; from  187.5-77  was  in- 
structor in  female  colleges; 
in  1878  edited  the  ninth  cat- 
alogue of  the  Psi  Uiisilon 
Fraternity,  and  was  general 
secretary  of  this  order  for 
the  years  1877-79;  assisted 
in  the  work  of  the  tenth 
census  1879-83;  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  fishery  re- 
ports in  seven  quarto  vol- 
umes; in  1881-83  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  "Alumni 
Record  "  of  Wesleyan  L^ni- 
versity.  In  1883  'Mr.  Smi- 
ley was  elected  chief  of  the 
publication  bureau  in  the 
United  States  fish  commis- 
sion, and,  wdiile  serving  in  this  capacity,  he  edit- 
ed five  volumes  of  bulletins  and  six  volumes  of  an- 
nual reports;  some  of  the  articles  from  his  own 
pen  were  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed 
wddely  by  the  fish  commi.ssion,  1886-89.  He  was 
also  librarian  of  the  U.  S.  fish  commission,  wdiich  of- 
fice he  resinned  to  liecome  special  agent  of  fisheries 
of  the  eleventh  census,  and  held  this  position  in  1889- 
92,  wdicn  he  became  editor  and  publisher  of  a  mi- 
croscopical literature.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  American  Association  for  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  was  elected  a  fellow  1885,  was  sev- 
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eral  times  secretary  of  the  section  of  economic 
science  and  statistics,  anil  in  1SS9  was  its  presi- 
dent. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Washington,  the  Biological  Society,  the 
Anthropological  Society  and  the  Microscojiical  So- 
ciety of  Washington,  and  of  the  Psi  I'psilon  frat- 
ernity-. He  was  eilitor  and  publisher  of  the 
''American  Monthly  Microscopical  .lorirnal''  dur- 
ing ls87-]902,  of  "The  Microscope,"  1S9.'5-9S,  and 
of  "Occult  Truths,"  1S99  1902.  His  principal 
work  after  1902  consisted  of  original  researches 
in  Greek  ]ihilosophy  and  new  methods  of  rendering- 
New  Testament  Greek.  He  is  the  author  of  ' '  La 
Petite  Geograjdiie  de  San  Francisco,"  {191:;),  and 
' '  Occult  Expositions  of  the  New  Testament, ' ' 
(191.5).  He  was  married  in  1S90  and  divorced  in 
1S9S,  and  had  an  adopted  son,  Eobert  Wagner 
Smiley,  whn  is  an  actor  on  the   American  stage. 

SIMMONS,  Joseph  Edward,  iinancier,  was 
born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  ii,  1S41,  son  of  .losepli 
Ferris  and  Mary  So]ihia  (Gleansoii)  Simmons.  He 
was  educated  at  tiie  Troy  Academy,  and  after 
■  graduating  at  Williams  College  in  1S62,  began 
the  study  of  law  at  the  AUiany  Law  School,  wdien 
he  received  the  degree  of  Llj.li.  in  the  following 
year.  He  pjracticed  law  in  Troy  until  1867,  when 
he  removed  to  New  York  city,  which  thereafter 
became  his  permanent  home.  Soon  aftei'wards  he 
engaged  in  the  banking  and  brokerage  business, 
becoming  a  member  of  tlie  tirm  of  Giant  &  Co.  lie 
quickly  took  an  active  ytart  in  the  financial  world 
and  within  ten  years  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  financial  men  of  the  city.  In  1SS4 
he  became  president  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, of  which  he  had  been  a  member  for  thir 
teen  years.  He  devoted  hiins(df  largely  to  the 
duties  of  that  position,  including  the  iln|n■o^■emellt 
of  the  m.ethods  and  administration  of  the  ex- 
change, and  he  was  so  successful  that  he  was 
re-elected  unanimously  for  a  second  term.  In  ISSs 
he  was  made  presiilent  of  the  Fourth  National 
Bank,  a  position  he  held  uninterruptedly  until  his 
death.  His  wide  knowledge  and  experience,  to- 
gether with  his  strict  and  conservative  methods, 
faithful  and  de\i;ded  ser\'i(^es  brought  that  institu- 
tion u]>  to  be  one  of  the  leading  and  most  success- 
ful blanks  of  the  United  States.  He  was  for  ten 
years  president  of  the  Panama  Railroad  t'o.,  and 
was  director  or  trustee  of  a  number  of  financial 
institutions.  Mr.  SiiiiiiKJiis  was  a  man  of  great 
energy,  varied  and  extensi\e  cuHure,  and  from 
this  period  on  he  began  to  take  more  interest  in 
civic  and  jihilanthrii]jic  afl'airs.  Having  been 
appointed  commissioner  of  the  board  of  education 
by  Mayor  Grace  in  ISSl,  he  was  made  president 
of  the  board  in  18S6,  and  served  through  five 
terms.  It  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  the 
state  legislature  was  induced  in  1888  to  bestow 
collegiate  honors  uiion  the  Xnniial  College,  New 
York  city.  He  was  a  trustei!  and  treasurer  of  the 
New  York  Hiis|iital;  j>resiilcnt  of  the  New  York 
Infant  Asyluni;  managing  trustee  of  the  Sailors' 
Snug  Harbor;  president  of  the  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce;  president  of  the  New  York 
Clearing  House  in  1897-98,  member  of  the  clear- 
ing house  committee  during  1891-1910,  and  its 
chairman  in  1904.  When  the  Catskill  aqueduct 
commission  was  named  liy  Mayor  AIc(dellan  in  190.5, 
he  served  as  its  president  for  two  years.  Although 
interested  in  ]iolitics  as  a  iJemocrat,  he  coiisistenly 
refused  to  acce|it  ollice,  haviii;^  been  olfercd  at 
different  times  the  nomination  of  governoi'  of  the 
state,  mayor  of  the  city  and  collector  of  the  port 
of  New  York.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Samuel  J.   Tilden,  ami  took   an   active   part   in    the 


presidential  campaign  of  Grover  Cleveland  in  1892. 
Long  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  he  was 
chosen  grand  master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
state  of  New  York  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  1883, 
and  received  the  thirty-third  degree  in  1885.  While 
holding  the  office  of  grand  master  he  visted  Europe, 
was  entertained  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was 
the  grand  master  of  England,  and  was  banqueted 
by  the  faculty  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Norwich  University  in  1885.  Mr.  Simmons  was 
an  extensive  traveler  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
his  chief  recreative  hobby  was  angling.  His  per- 
sonal characteristics  were  his  courtly  manners,  ab- 
solute sincerity,  keen  sense  of  honor  and  a  genius 
for  frienilship.  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity, Metrojiolis,  Ijawyers,  Tuxedo  and  Democrat- 
ic clubs  of  New  York  and  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club.  He  was  married  Apr.  12,  1866,  to  Julia, 
daughter  of  George  Greer  of  New  York,  and  had 
five  children,  two  of  whom  survived  him,  .Inseph 
]'\^rris  Simmons  and  ilabel,  wife  of  .lohn  Pack- 
wood  Tilden.  He  died  at  Lake  IMohonk,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  5,  1910.      (Portrait  ojiposite  p.   ?:7^). 

SCHEOEDEK,  Frederick  Antony,  merchant 
and  mayor,  was  born  in  Treves,  I'rnssia,  Germany, 
Mar.  9,  18.".:',.  His  father,  Michael  Schroeder,  who 
was  a  civil  engineer  in  the  service  of  Prussia  dur- 
ing the  revolution  of  1.S48,  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  for  political  reasons  in  1849,  bringing  his 
son  with  him,  the  mother  having  died  the  year 
before.  Frederick,  who  had  been  educated  in  Ger- 
many, began  to  earn  his  living  hy  making  cigars, 
and  soon  became  an  expert  at  his  trade.  Before 
his  majority  he  hail  established  a  small  business  of 
his  o^;"U  wliicli,  in  a  frw  years,  developed  into  a 
large  nmcern  under  the  name  of  Schroeder  &  Bon, 
his  partner  being  Jsadore  M.  Bon,  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Wallaliout  Bank.  In  1868  the  firm 
abandoned  cigar  making  and  confined  its  bn.siness 
to  the  importation  and  handling  of  leaf  tobacco. 
Mr.  Schroeder  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Germania  Savings  Bank  of  Kings  county  in  1867, 
and  was  its  first  president.  In  1871  he  was  elected 
comptroller  of  Brooklyn  on  the  Rejiublican  ticket. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  pirosecuting  in  the 
courts  a  number  of  corrupt  officials  and  compelling 
them  to  make  restitution  of  moneys  collected  for 
the  city  and  illegally  retained  by  them.  He  also 
introduced  a  new  system  of  accounts  and  checks 
in  all  the  departments.  In  1876,  after  a  heated  con- 
test, he  was  elected  mayor  of  Brooklyn,  and  in 
that  ollice  he  continued  his  efforts  in  liehalf  of  an 
honest  administration  of  inunici]ial  affairs.  He  re- 
duceil  the  city  debt  by  over  .$2,000,000  and  during 
his  administration  also  ho  saw  the  municipal  build- 
ing completed  at  a  less  cost  than  the  amount  appro- 
jiriated  for  its  ereidion;  the  opening  of  the  Ocean 
Parkway  from  l'ros|iect  Park  to  Coney  Island;  the 
laying  of  the  foundations  for  the  first  elevated  rail- 
road, and  the  stringing  of  the  first  wires  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  He  declined  a  renomination.  As 
a  member  of  the  state  senate,  in  1880-81,  he  was  an 
active  champion  of  the  reform  charter  for  Brook- 
lyn, wdiiidi  gave  to  the  mayor  the  sole  jiower  to 
appoint  subordinate  officials.,  and  through  laws  in- 
troduced by  him  the  administration  of  public  (diari- 
ties  W'as  reformed  and  entrusted  to  a  board  of 
commissioners.  At  the  exjiiration  of  his  term  he 
retireil  from  jiublic  life.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
l'eo)ile's  Tiust  Co.  of  Brooklyn  and  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Brooklyn  Union  Tjcague  (Hub,  the  Riding 
and  Driving  Club,  the  Germania  Club  and  the  l^ong 
Island    Historical   Society.      Mayor   Schroeder  was 
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married  Nov.  26,  1854,  to  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  friends.  In  the  autumn  of  1863  he  settled  at 
John  Rusher,  of  English  descent.  Their  children  Fort  Kearney,  Neb.,  where  he  practiced  hia  pro- 
were:  Francis  Frederick;  Leonore  Mary,  wife  of  fession  for  three  years,  a  period  when  Indian  hos- 
William  A.  H.  Stafford;  Edwin  A.,  who  was  asso-  tilities  were  severest.  In  the  fall  of  1866  he  re- 
eiated  with  his  father  in  the  tobacco  business;  moved  to  Colorado,  settling  first  in  Pueblo,  and 
Harriet  Louise,  who  married  Francisco  M.  Arguim-  later  in  Trinidad.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Col- 
bau,  who  was  also  a  partner  in  Mr.  Schroeder  's  orado  legislature  one  term  during  territorial  times 
company;  Mary  Jane,  who  married  William  T.  and  one  term  under  the  state  govermeut.  He  held 
Anderson,  Clara  Fanny,  Adelaide,  who  married  the  position  of  coroner,  assessor,  county  physician, 
Knowlton  L.  Ames ;  Alice,  who  married  Henry  R.  clerk,  county  judge,  and  superintendent  of  schools 
McLane,  and  Frances,  who  married  Alfred  J.  Boul-  for  his  county.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
ton.    He  died  in  Brooklyn,  Dec.  1,  1S99.  can    Medical    Association,    the    American    Public 

BRADFOBD,  William,  U.  S.  senator,  was  born    Health   Association,   the    Colorado    State   Medical 
in  Plympton,  Mass.,  Nov.  4,  1729,  son  of  Samuel    Society,  and  the  Las  Animas  County  Medical  So- 
and   Sarah    (Gray)    Bradford,   grandson   of   John    ciety.     He  was  the  founder  of  the  Pueblo  "Chief- 
and    Mercy    (Warren)    Bradford;    great-grandson    tain"  in  1868,  and  the  Trinidad  "Advertiser "  in 
of  William   and  Alice    (Richards)    Bradford,  and    1882,  both  of  which  were  prosperous  daily  Bews- 
great-great-graudson  of  William  Bradford  (q.  v.),    papers.     Few   men   were    more  widely   known   in 
second  governor  of  Plymouth  colony,  by  his  second    Colorado  than  Dr.  Beshoar.     He  died  in  Trinidad, 
wife,  Alice  (Carpenter)  Southwortli.   Maj.  William    Colo.,  Sept.  5,  1907.     (Portrait  opposite  p.  372.) 
Bradford  served  as  an  officer  in  King  Philip  's  war,        GAFFITE.Y,     Margaret,     philanthropist,     was 
and  was  deputy  governor  of  Plymouth  colony  after    born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  about  1825.     She  was  the 
the  union  of  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Mass-    only  child  of  Irish  emigrants,  who  were  very  poor, 
achusetts  Bay;   his  sou  Maj.  John  Bradford  was    but  of  unusual  rectitude  of  character.     They  died 
a  justice  of  the  peace.     Samuel  Bradford,  father    of  yellow   fever,  and  left  little  Margaret  to  the 
of  the  senator,  was  a  selectman,  and  a  representa-    care  of  a  Welsh  couple,  who  had  come  over  on  the 
five   to   the   general   court.      The   subject   of   this    same  ship  with  them.    Her  foster  parents  also  were 
sketch  received  a  liberal  education,  and  later  stud-    very  poor,  but  they  taught  the  child  the  beauty  of 
ied    medicine    at    Hingham,    Mass.,    under    Dr.    E.    goodness,  and  the  duty  of  helping  others.     On  her 
Hersey.     He  practised  medicine  for  a  time  at  War-    marriage,  she  went  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  where,  in 
ren    R.  I.,  later  removing  to  Bristol,  R.  I.,  where    a   few    months,   she   found   herself   a   widow   and 
he  'studied   law,    was   admitted    to    the   bar,    and    childless.     Her  bereaved  motherly  heart  longed  to 
soon    became    one    of    the    most    eminent    practi-    do  something  for  little  children,  and  she  entered 
tioners  of   the  province.     He  took  an   active  part    the   Poydras   Orphan  Asylum,  where  with  tireless 
in  Revolutionary   affairs;    was   a   member   of   the    patience  and  full  of  expedients  to  help,  she  worked 
Rhode    Island    committee    of    correspondence    and    sometimes   in   the   house,   more   often   outside,   so- 
deputy   governor   of   Rhode   Island  in   1773 ;    was   liciting  food  and  money.     Could  she  get  her  stores 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  continental  congress,  but    no  other  way  she  gladly  wheeled  them  home  on  a 
did  not  take  his  seat ;   served  as  a  delegate  from    wheelbarrow.     Her  generosity  and  self-denial  won 
Rhode  Island  to  confer  with  the  governments  of    her  the  friendship  and  co-operation  of  the  superior 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  was  a  mem-    of    the    Sisters    of    Charity,    and    together    these 
ber  of  the  Rhode  Island  state  assembly,  and  its    women  built   another  and  larger  orphan  asylum, 
speaker   for    one   year.      When   Bristol   was   bom-    and  succeeded  in  freeing  it  from  debt  in  a   few 
barded  by  the  British  on  Oct.  7,  1775,  he  went  on    years.     Margaret's  successful  management  of  the 
board  the  "Rose"  and  treated  with  Captain  Wal-    dairy  decided  her  in  1852  to  open  one  in  the  bet- 
lace  for  the  cessation  of  the  cannonade.     In  the    ter  part  of  the  city,  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  her 
destruction   of   property  that   ensued,   his  elegant    orphans.     It  became  a  very  substantial  help,  and 
mansion  was  entirely  destroyed.     He  was  elected    soon   after,  by  the  failure  of  an  old  established 
to  the  U    S    senate  in  1793,  taking  his  seat  on    bakery,  the  owner  of  which  was  her  debtor,  she 
December'  2   of   that  year.     On   July  6,   1797,  he    added  the  bakery  to  her  business.     She  conducted 
was  chosen  president  of  the  senate  pro  tempore,    these  two  enterprises  with  such  fidelity  that  she 
Later  in  1797  he  resigned  his  seat.     He  died  in   won  the  unqualified  admiration  and  confidence  of 
Bristol    R    I     July  6    1808.  business  men.     She  was  known  throughout  the  city 

BESHOAE.  Michael,  physician  and  journalist,  as  "Margaret,  the  Orphans'  Friend."  She  had 
was  born  near  Miffintown,  Juniata  Co.,  Pa.  Feb.  only  the  barest  rudiments  of  education,  was  very 
25  1833  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  plain  m  personal  appearance,  but  capable  of  great 
and  at'l-uscarora  Academy  at  Academia;  studied  endurance  and  self-sacrifice  and  charity  was  the 
medicine  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  at  Ann  Arbor,  very  spring  of  her  bemg.  She  would  not  indulge 
Mich.,  and  was  graduated  with  high  honors  from  herself  m  anythmg  unncc'essary  because  there  was 
he  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Mich-  "so  much  suffering  m  the  world  "  She  gave  to 
igan  in  1853.  He  practiced  medicine  at  Poea-  orphans  of  whatever  denomination,  Protestant, 
Was  Ark  from  May,  1853,  until  the  civil  war  Catholic  or  Hebrew,  black  or  white;  and  New  Or- 
broke  out,  and  during  that  period  he  represented  leans  owes  to  the  labors  of  this  poor  and  ignorant 
his  count;  in  the  state  legislature  for  two  terms,  woman  her  t^iree  largest  homes  for  children  and 
^ii^  X  V,ositioTi  of  surseon  of  the  state  militia  a  home  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  The  civil  war 
sfx  years  "^andZ  seven  ye-B  took  meteorological  did  not  interfere  with  her  charity  though  it  in- 
observatl'ons  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  At  jured  her  business.  It  is  stated  that  when  the 
tte  beoinnTng  of  the  civil  war  he  was  appointed  4th  Louisiana  regiment  was  brought  captive  to 
chief  surgeol  of  the  first  regiment  raised  in  his  New  Orleans,  Margaret  went  out  to  the  fort  with 
fart  of  the  stati  When  Arkansas  wag  admitted  a  load  of  bre^d  for  the  prisoners.  The  sentry 
fn  the  Confederacy  he  was  commissioned  as  sur-  twice  ordered  her  to  halt  to  which  she  answered 
I Jnnf  the  wovislonal  armies  of  the  Confederate    "What   for?"      When   challenged    for    the    third 

ftates     and   Lr.edas   sul  under   Gens.    Handee,    time,  she  jumped  out  of  her  wagon,  seized  the  sem- 
states,   ana   serxeu  .^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  p^^j^  i^e- 

E     Hi^dlaA,    aU    of    whom    were    his    personal   fore  he  reaUzed  what  she  was  doing,  and  amid  the 
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cheers  of  the  soldiers,  triumphantly  entercil  the 
fort  follOTved  by  her  men,  bearing  the  baskets  of 
bread.  Again,  she  gave  a  -vrounded  soldier  $150 
with  which  to  bny  an  artificial  leg,  started  the 
young  man  in  business,  and  until  her  death  his 
family  did  not  want  for  bread.  "Whenever  the 
Mississippi  overflowed,  Margaret's  boat,  loaded 
with  bread,  could  be  seen  going  daily  about  the 
submerged  districts,  and  she  gave  to  all  without 
question,  sayiirg,  ''God  has  been  so  good  to  me, 
I  DTUSt  be  good  to  all."  She  died  in  New  Or- 
leans, Feb.  9,  1SS2,  attended  by  ladies  of  rank 
and  fashion,  who  were  proud  to  minister  to  one 
who  through  forty-six  years  had  so  unselfishly 
ministered  to  all.  '  She  was  followed  to  her  grave 
by  the  children  of  eleven  orphan  asylums,  mer- 
chants, professional  men,  and  memlicrs  of  the 
municipal  government.  She  is  said  to  be  the  first 
woman  in  the  United  States  to  be  honored  by  the 
erection   of   a    marble   statue   to   her   memory. 

SABIN,  Dwight  May,  U,  S.  senator,  was  born 
in  Manlius,  111.,  April  25,  1843,  a  descendant  of 
Scotch  ancestors  who  came  to  America  in  1740, 
and  settled  in  New  England.  His  father,  a  native 
of  Connecticut,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
Illinois,  and  in  1^'M  purchased  a  large  stock  farm, 
where  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  in  the  west 
the  raising  of  piedigreed  livestock.  He  was  one 
of  the  early  abolition  leaders,  and  maintained  a 
station  of  the  "underground  railroad"  for  fleeing 
slaves.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  Owen  Love- 
joy  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  Pwight  M.  Sabin  had 
few  educational  advantages  in  his  youth.  It  was 
not  until  the  family  had  returned  to  Connecticut, 
where  his  father  died  in  1S64,  tliat  he  was  enabled 
to  attrnd  school  regularly.  In  1S67  he  went  west 
again,  first  to  Illiaois,  later  settling  at  Stillwater, 
Minn.,  where  he  engaged  in  the  lumlier  business. 
He  became  identified  with  the  great  lumber  in- 
terests of  Jlrirncsota,  ami  later  was  interested  in 
large  manufacturing  enterprises,  principally  those 
making  agricultural  imidements  and  railway  cars. 
He  was  at  one  time  reputed  to  be  worth  $10,000,- 
000,  but  his  fortune  is  said  to  have  dinrinished 
greatly  in  later  years.  In  1S70  he  was  elected  to 
the  state  senate  of  Minnesota  as  a  Eejiublican,  and 
was  re-elected  continuously  until  1S83.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Eepnblican 
national  committee  for  Minnesota,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  moulding  the  political  sentiment 
of  the  Northwest.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Ee- 
paiblican  national  conventions  of  1^72,  1S76,  and 
1880,  and  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Ee])nblicau 
national  committee  Dec.  12,  1SS,3.  On  March  .3, 
1883  he  took  his  seat  in  the  V.  S.  senate,  succeed- 
ing Willianr  Wcndom,  Eepnblican,  and  served  one 
term,  returning  to  private  life  in  1889.  While  in 
the  senate  lie  was  a  mendjer  of  the  Committee  on 
railroads,  and  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs. 
At  the  Eepnblican  national  convention  of  1884  he 
was  permanent  chairman.  He  was  a  supporter  of 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  and,  upon  the  nomination  of 
James  G.  Elaine,  resigned  his  iiosition  as  chair- 
man of  the  Eepulilican  national  committee.  Upon 
his  retirement  from  the  senate  he  resumed  his 
lumber  business,  and  was  engaged  in  railroading 
and  lumbering  imtil  his  death.  He  died  in  Chicago, 
Dec.  2:i,  1902.     (I'ortrait  opposite  p.  373.) 

DOUGLAS,  Amanda  Minnie,  author,  was  biom 
in  New  York  city,  .Inly  14,  1837,  daughter  of 
John  N,  and  Elizabeth  (Ilorton)  Douglas. 
Shortly  after  her  birth  her  piarents  removed  to  a 
farm  in  New  York  state.  She  early  displayed  an 
interest  in  reading  and  the  study  of  literature 
and   after   removing  to   Newark,  N.   J.,   in   1853, 


devoted   her   life   to   literary   pursuits.      Her   first 
successful    story    was    "In    Trust,"    published   in 
1866.     Most  of  her  stories  concern  home  life  and 
were   written    for   the   young.      Her    "Larry"   was 
awarded  a  prize  of  $2,000  by  the  "Youth's  Com- 
panion" in  1S97.     Her  other  books  are:    "Sydnie 
Adriance''    (1867);    "Steidien  Dane"    (1868);   six 
"Kathie"    books    (1868-70);    "Claudia"    (1S69); 
"Home   Nook"    (1870);    "The    Old   Woman    Who 
Lived  in   a   Shoe"    (1870);    "Whom  Kathie   Mar- 
ried"   (1871);    "Lost   in   a   Great   City"    (1872); 
"Seven    Daughters"     (1873);     "Nelly    Kinuard's 
Kingdom"     (1874);     "Heroes    of    the    Crusades" 
(1875)  ;   "From  Hand  to  Mouth"   (1875)  ;   "Hope 
Mills"       (1876);       "A      Woman's      Inheritance" 
(1877);   "The  Foes  of  Her  Household"    (1878); 
"A  Modern  Adam  and  Eve"  (1870)  ;  "Out  of  the 
Wreck"    (1880);   "The  Fortune  or  the  Earadays" 
(1881);    "The  Heirs  of  Bradley  House"    (1882); 
"Osborne  of  Arrochar"    (1883,);   "Bertha   Wray's 
New    Name"    (1884);    "In    the   King's   Country" 
(1886);   "Elovd  Grandou 's  Honor"    (1892);   "In 
Wild    Eose    Time"    (1894);    "Her    Place    in    the 
iVorld"    (1805);    Sherburne  Series,  6  vols.    (1895- 
1900);   "Little  Girl  in  New  York"    (1.S97);  "Lit- 
tle Girl  in  Boston"   (1897)  ;  "Little  Girl  in  Phila- 
delphia"    (1898);    "Little    Girl    in    Washington" 
(1899);    "A   Question    of   Silence"    (1901);    "Al- 
most As  Good  As  a  Boy"   (1901);   "Little  Girl  in 
Old  New  Orleans"    (1902);    "Little  Girl  in   Old 
Detroit"    (1903);    "Little    Girl    in    Old    Chicago" 
(1903,);     "Little     Girl    in     Olil     San     Francisco" 
(1904);    "Helen    Grant's    School    Days"    (1904); 
"Helen  Grant's  Friends"  (1905);  "Helen  Grant's 
Year    at    Aldred    House"    (1905);    "Helen    Grant 
in     College"     (1900);     "A     Little     Girl     in     Old 
Quebec""    (1906);      "Helen      Grant,      Graduate" 
(1907);     "Helen    Grant,    Teacher"     (1909);    "A 
Little   Girl   in   Old   Pittsburgh"    (1909);    "Helen 
Grant's  Decision"    (1910);    "Helen  Grant's   Har- 
vest Year"    (1911);    "Children  in   the   Little   Old 
Bed    House"    (1912);    "Bed    rtouse    Children    at 
Grafton"    (1913)  :      Miss    Douglas   was   active   in 
the  Bay  Palmer   Club  of  Newark;    honorary  vice- 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Woman's  Press  CInb, 
and  was  interested  in  the   Mary  Fisher   Home  at 
Tenafly.    She  died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  July  18,  1916. 
lilNDSAY,    Edmond    James,      manufacturer, 
was  born  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  ,lune  22,  1S38,  son 
of    David    and    Janet     (Edmond)     Limlsay.      His 
father  came  to  the  United  States  in   184i,   locat- 
ing first  in  New  York  and  later  at  Trenton,  Wis., 
where  he  died  in  1849.     It  fell  to  young  Edraoml 
as  the  oldest  child,  to  aid  his  mother  in  providing 
for    the    family    needs.      To    this   end    he    labored 
on   the   farm,    obtaining   a   few   months   schooling 
during    the    winter    which    was    supiilemented    by 
reading  at  home.     At  the  age  of  twenty  he  taught 
school   and   before   he   had   attained   his   majority 
was  chosen  member   of   the   district  school  board. 
In   1S60  he  began  commercial  life  by  purchasing 
a    small    book    and    drug    business    at    Fox    Lake, 
Wis.,  and  in   1868  he  became  general  ageirt  and 
manager  of  the  Cayuga  Chief  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  with  hcadf|uarters  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.      Four   years   later   he  formed   a  partnership 
with  his  brotlier,  William,  under  the  name  of  E.  J. 
&    William    Limlsay,    jobliers    of    agricultural   im- 
pilements    and   hardware   S]iecialties.      In   1884   hia 
brothers,   George   I.  and   Henry  Lindsay  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  firm,  and  the  name  was  changed  to 
Lindsay    Bi'os.      It    is    today    one    of    the    largest 
jobbers    and    manufacturers    of    agricultural    im- 
plements  in   the   Northwest.      Mr.   Lindsay   was   a 
director   of   the   Northwestern   J\lutual   Life  Insur- 
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^^ce  Co.,  the  Marine  National  Bank,  the  Fuller- 
Warren  Co.,  the  Central  InTestiiient  r'n  and  the 
Milwaukee  Gas  Light  Co.  He  was  actively  i.lcnti- 
hed  as  presulent,  treasurer  and  in  other  positions, 
with  the  Wisconsin  Baptist  Missionary  Orcraniza- 
tion  the  Wayland  Academy,  the  Milwaukee^Houae 
of  Mercy,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion (city  and  state),  the  Milwaukee  Exposition 
Association  and  the  Merchants'  Manufacturing 
Association.  He  was  married  Oct.  2.5,  1861  to 
Celia  E.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Charles  B.  Hawes  of 
Randolph  and  Fox  Lake,  Wis.,  and  had  seven 
children:  Arthur  H.,  George  W,,  Frank  H 
Walter  E.,  Jessie  E.,  wife  of  Prof.  Allan  Hoben! 


^^^^^-f 


-J "•»     "i-v.    ^-1.    X  n»±.    Lilian    xiuueu 

Raith   H.  and  Edmond  James  Lindsay,  Jr.      (Por- 
trait opposite  p.  372.) 

GLAZEBROOK,  Otis  Allan,  clcri^yman  was 
born  in  Kicliiudiid,  Va.,  Oct.  13,  1S4.5.  His  paternal 
graiidtather  was  an  Eunlisli  gentleman  who  married 
an  heiress,  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
prominent  families  of  Hanover 
county,  Va.  On  his  mother's 
side  he  is  descended  from  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  James- 
town, Va.  His  father  went  to 
Richmond,  Va.,  when  a  mere 
lad,  and  enteriDg  into  busi- 
ness, became  one'of  the  most 
useful  and  influential  citizens 
of  that  city  before  the  war. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch, 
evincing  at  an  early  age  an 
unusual  talent  for  study,  was 
given  eyeiy  opportunity.  He 
was  sent  to  Randolpb-iVIaccm 
College,  Va.,  when  only  four- 
teen years  old,  and  graduated 
in  several  studies  the  first 
year.  He  was  a  student  at 
this  college  when  Virginia  se- 
ceded from  the  Union,  and  was 
at  once  .sent  to  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  the 
West  Point  of  the  South,  to  be  educated  as  an  officer 
in  the  regular  Confederate  army.  As  a  Confederate 
cadet  he  had  large  war  experience,  .serving  under 
Lee,  Jackson  and  other  great  Confederate  leaders. 
At  the  battle  of  New  Market  he  was  comjilimented 
for  distinguishing  gallantry  on  the  field.  He  was  at 
Apporaatto,\,  and  afterward,  being  determined  to 
secure  an  education  if  possible,  he  returned  to  Lex- 
ington, graduating  from  the  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute the  following  year  with  the  first  honors  of 
his  class,  and  filling  the  most  respon.sible  military 
position.  He  married,  in  1866,  Virginia  Calvert 
Key,  the  second  daughter  of  Francis  H.  Smith, 
superintendent  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute 
from  its  establishment.  He  first  inclined  to  law; 
but  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  determining  to 
enter  the  church,  he  matriculated  in  the  middle 
class  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  September,  1S67,  and  was  graduated  two  years 
after,  being  ordained  to  the  priesthood  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-three.  His  first  parish  was  in  South 
Side,  Va.,  where,  in  addition  to  his  regular  work, 
he  organized  gratuitously  one  of  the  first  colored 
congregations  in  Virginia  after  the  war,  to  wdiich  he 
ministered,  in  addition  to  his  regular  parisli,  for 
six  years.  He  was  called  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  in 
]87i5,  and  built  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
While  there  he  was  made  chaplain  of  the  famous  5th 
Maiyland  regiment,  and  was  coinplimcntcd  for  his 
cool  bravery  in  the  labor  troubles  of  1877.  In  1878 
he  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  Christ  Church, 
Macon,  Ga.,  and  became  the  dean  of  that  convoca- 
tion. Being  severely  injured  in  a  railroad  acciilent 
he  was  compelled   to  resign  his  charge,  and  sjient 


months  in  Europe.  Upon  his  return  he  was  elected 
to  tlie  chaplaincy  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  a 
])ositiou  always  filled  by  the  liest  talent  in  the  South. 
His  work  here  was  eminently  successful,  the  faculty 
declaring  that  in  this  position  he  had  had  no  .supe- 
riors and  but  few  equals.  In  1885  he  was  called  to 
St.  .John's  church,  Elizaljcth,  N.  J.,  the  largest  and 
mo.st  influential  parish  in  New  Jersey,  of  whTch  he  is 
now  (1892)  rector.  He  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  purely 
extemporaneous  speaker.  Rarely  writing,  and  never 
bringing  notes  or  manuscript  to  the  pulpit,  he  com- 
bines great  fluency  with  logic  and  rhetoric.  As  a 
pulpit  orator  he  is'placed  in  the  very  front  rank  of 
the  American  Episco])al  church,  ije  has  always 
had  great  influence  with  men,  both  young  and  old, 
and  is  the  founder  of  the  leading  Southern  college 
Greek-letter  society,  the  Alpha'  Tan  Omega,  and 
was  the  editor  of  the  magazine  of  that  fraternity  tor 
j'cars.  The  degrees  of  "D.D.  and  A.M.  have  "been 
conferred  upon  him,  and  the  diocese  of  New  Jei-sey 
lias  sent  him  as  a  delegate  to  the  last  two  general 
conventions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 

BOUCICAULT,  Dionysius  Lardner,  famil- 
iarly known  as  Dion  Boucieault,  playwrisht  and 
actor,  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Dec.  26,  1823, ' 
youngest  son  of  Samuel  Boucieault.  His  father, 
a  native  of  France,  early  settled  in  Ireland,  where 
he  amassed  a  comfortable  fortune  in  nieicantile  pur- 
suits. One  of  his  uncles  was  George  Darley,  the 
dramatist  ;  and  a  near  relative,  after  whom  he 
was  named,  was  Dr.  Dionysius  Lardner,  the  noted 
physicist  and  educator.  As  a  lad  he  attended  select 
schools  in  his  native  city,  but,  having  lo.st  his 
father  while  still  very  young,  completed  his  studies 
at  London  University,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Lardner.  He  had  been  destined  for  an  architect  or 
civil  engineer,  but  the  studies  preparatory  to  these 
professions  interested  him  far  less  than  the  drama 
and  dramatic  writing,  with  which  his  leisure  was 
almost  exclu.sively  employed.  In  1841  his  first  play, 
' '  London  Assurance, "  was  produced,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Charles  Mathews,  at  the  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  London,  and  proved  an  immediate  succe.ss. 
It  was  at  first  presented  anonymously,  and  afterward 
claimed  by  Boucieault,  although  he  had  really 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  collaboration  with  John 
Brougham  in  its  production.  His  ungenerous  action 
in  this  matter  moved  Brougham  to  a  suit,  which  was 
compromised  at  the  advice  of  his  counsel  by  the 
payment  of  one-half  the  purchase-money.  During 
the  next  ten  years  he  devoted  his  attention  exclusively 
to  the  writing  of  plays,  producing  among  others  in 
this  period  his  "Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts," 
"  The  Irish  Heiress,''  "The  Willow  Copse,"  "The 
Cor-sican  Brothers,"  and  "Faust  and  Marguerite." 
Then  determining  to  test  his  talents  at  the  interpreta- 
tion as  well  as  at  the  construction  of  dramatic  com- 
po.sition,  he,  in  March,  18.52,  made  his  debut  on 
the  stage  at  the  Princess  Theatre,  Loudon,  in  the 
title-role  of  his  popular  comedy,  "The  Vampire." 
After  his  marriage  to  Agnes  Robertson,  in  1853,  he 
came  with  her  to  the  United  States,  and  starred  con 
tinuously  for  six  years  through  all  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Union.  During  this  sojourn  he  also  essayed 
the  role  of  manager  on  his  own  account,  founding 
a  theatre  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1858  and  recon- 
structing the  old  Metropolitan  in  New  York  in  1859. 
In  1861,  shortly  after  his  return  home,  he  brought 
out  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  L(indon,  his  ouce  famous 
play,  "The  Octoroon,"  which,  being  a  vivid  por- 
trayal of  the  conditions  of  life  under  .slavery, 
achieved  an  immense  popularity  in  those  days,  when 
the  issues  between  North  and  South  were  a  predomi- 
nant theme  throughout  the  world.  The  succeeding 
years  until  1872  were  the  most  prosperous  in  Bouci- 
cault's  career.  He  wrote  play  after  play  for  the  Lcmdon 
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stage,  aiul  realized  immense  profits.  By  the  production 
of  bis  ■■  Cnlleeii  Bawii  "  inlsGO,  he  at  oiiee  cstablislied 
the  reputation,  whieb  will  ever  cling  to  his  name, 
of  oriirinating  the  chaste  and  high-class  Hibernian 
nielodraiua,  supiilauting  tlie  "  lanting,  roaring  Irish- 
iii;iii,  Willi  stalled  stick  and  black  bottle,"  by  crea- 
tiniis  (if  a  tyiK'  comparable  to  Samuel  Lover's  ideal 
herii(.'s.  Thislype  appears  anon  in  a  goodly  number 
of  his  plays,  as  Diogenes  in  "How  bhe  Loves 
Hiin"  ;  as  Johnny   Reilly  in  ■   The  Long  IStrike  "  ; 

asSliaiinin  "Arrali-na-Pogue"; 

"         ~"  as  I)addy-(_)'Do\vd,  a  part  cre- 

ated by  his  own  histrionic  ge- 
nius, and  numerous  others.  Al- 
though in  this  dei«irture  of  his 
genius  Boucicault  actually  con- 
Friimled  an  element  of  real 
grace  and  beauty  to  the  stage, 
the  criticism  still  remains  true 
Ihal,  "  Of  all  the  spurious  types 
which  have  got  into  fiction, 
none  is  quite  so  unreal  as  that 
of  llie  merry,  honest,  humorous 
and  lovable '  Irish  iieasant." 
Levevand  Lovercerlainly  ante- 
dated him,  but,as  has  been  well 
said,  "it  was  unquestionably 
Boucicault  who  gave  vitality  to 
these  comic  opera  peasants."  In 
the  autumn  of  1W73  Bouci- 
caidt  again  visited  the  United 
States  to  present  his  "Ar- 
,at  Boolh's  Theatre,  New  York  city, 
fiilliiwiiiL!'  veav,  he  brought  out  his 
|ilay,  ■■  Daddy  O'Dowd."  In  1^73 
his  plays,  ",A[ora"and  "  Jlimi,"  were  given  at 
AVallack's  Tlu.'alre,  and  his  "Led  Astray"  at  the 
Union  .Square  ;  and  on  the  following  Ohristnias  Day 
he  o)iened,  in  conjunction  with  William  Stuart,  tlie 
new  Park  Theatre  on  Broadway,  near  Twenty-sec- 
ond sireet.  This,  like  his  other  managerial  ventui'es, 
li'iwrver,  proved  a  failure,  |ia.ssing  out  of  his  hands 
williin  a  fi'w  months.  During  the  seventies  also  he 
was  lessi-r  and  manager  of  the  C'ovent  Garden 
Theatre,  where  he  superintended  the  production  of 
his  own  jilays  for  several  years  ;  but,  like  his  former 
e-Xperiinenl,  in  lsi(>3,  when  be  remodeled  Astley's 
Circus  as  Ihe  Westminster  Tlieatre,  his  experience 
again  proved  lliat  managing  was  not  his  forte.  Af- 
ter 1870  he  resided  mostly  in  New  Yoi'k  city,  where 
be  alternated  between  j)lay-writing  and  acting,  al- 
Ihough  not  with  the  brilliant  success  attending  his 
earlier  efforts.  In  Augiisl,  1S,S8,  he  ojiened  the 
]Madisoii  Squ.ai-e  Theatre  School  of  Acling,  under 
the  p;Ltroiiage  of  A.  j\I.  Palmer,  and  conducted  it 
until  his  dealh.  Although  very  few  of  Boueicault's 
plots  were  distinctly  original  with  him,  the  treatment 
he  gave  them,  and  the  witty,  sparkling  dialogues 
with  which  he  enlivened  them,  made  them  quite  his 
own  work.  Some  critics  declare  his  most  eminent 
achievement  to  be  the  produclion  of  life-like  charac- 
ter, while  othei'S  comiilain  llial  "in  the  long  series 
of  his  plays  there  is  not  one  character  wdiich  is  at 
once  reasonable  and  iiossible."  Yet  his  works  en- 
joyed a  voiiiir  seldom  surpassed  in  the  history  of  the 
stage,  and  during  the  gi-ealer  |i,ait  of  his  career  he 
was  recognized  as  the  most  ]io|iular  of  modern  play- 
wrights. It  is  due  to  his  elforls  also  that  dramatic 
a\ithoiship  became  a  paying  vocation,  since  he  made 
it  a  rule  from  the  opening  of  his  career  to  sec  to  it 
that  his  work  was  recognized  and  conqien.sated  ac- 
cordingly, and  by  m.akiug  the  play  itself  the  leading 
attraction.  "The  change  in  practice  that  ensued," 
says  William  Winter,  "may  be  inferied  from  the 
fact  that  whereas,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career, 
Mr.  Boucicault  received  but  tOd  for  his  '  Corsican 
Brothers,'   he    oblaiued,    in    1860,    for   his    'Plying 


Scud  '  £6,500."  Boucicault  was  a  wonderfulljr  pro- 
lific writer,  jiroducing  iluring  the  half  centuiy  he 
was  before  the  imblic  about  400  l>lays,  original, 
adapted  and  translated.  This  record  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  playwi-ight  in  history,  save  only  Lopez 
de  Vega,  who,  beside  innumerable  poems,  is  said  to 
have  composed  1,800  theatrical  pieces,  only  about 
one-fourth  of  wdiich  aie  included  in  the  forty-six 
quarto  volumes  of  his  printed  works.  In  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned,  Boucicault  produced  Ihe 
following  well-known  plays  :  In  18C2,  "Dot,"  "The 
Belief  of  Lucknow,"  "The  Life  of  an  Actre.ss"aud 
"The  Phantom";  in  1863,  "The  Trial  of  Efiie 
Deans";  in  1864,  "The  Streets  of  London";  in 
1865,  "  Arrah  ■  na.  -  Poguc,"  "Kip  Van  Winkle" 
and  "The  Parish  Clerk,"  Ihe  two  laller  for 
Joseph  Jefferson;  in  1866,  "The  Flying  Scud," 
"Hunted   Down"    and    "The   Loul''   Sirike";    iu 

1867,  "Plow  She  Loves  Him""  and  "Foul 
Play  "  (in   colhiboralion    with    Charles   Keade)  ;   iu 

1868,  "After  Dark";  in  1869,  "  Lo.st  at  Sea," 
"Formosa,"  "  Presuinplivc  Evidence";  in  1870, 
"The  Rapparee,"  "Treaty  of  Limerick,"  "Jeze- 
bel," "Louis  XL,"  "Janet's  Pride,"  "  Faust  and 
Marguerite"  and  "Paul  Lafarge  "  ;  in  1871,  "El- 
sie," "Kerry"  and  "A  Dark  Night's  Work";  in 
1873,  "Babi'l  and  Bijou";  and  in  later  years.  "The 
Dead  Secret,"  "  Andy  Blake,"  "The  Shaiighraun" 
and  "The  Tail  of  a  Coat."  Boncicaidt  was  twice 
married  :  first,  iu  1853,  to  Agnes  Robertson  ;  ,seeond, 
to  Louise  Thorndike,  a  noted  comedienne  :  his  .son, 
Aubrey  Boucicault,  is  now  (1899)  winning  laurels  ou 
the  stage.  He  died  in  New  York  city,  Sept.  18,  1890. 

KOCH,  Henry  C,  architect,  was  boi'n  in  Han- 
over, Germany,  March  30,  1841,  and  came  lo  the 
Ignited  Stales  in  the  followinn'  year.     He  was  care- 


Wis.,  where  his  par- 


fully  educated  at  Milwauke 
cuts  resided,  and  in  August, 
l86v,  enlisted  in  conqiany  B, 
24th  regiment  Wiseoirsin  vol- 
imtccr  iufanir}',  and  was  sent 
to  Kentucky  to  serve  tuider 
Ctcu.  p.  11.  Sheiidan.  At  the 
expiration  of  six  weeks  this 
comniander  had  become  cog- 
nizant of  the  abilities  of  yiamg 
Koch,  and  he  was  detailed  on 
the  general's  .staff  at  division 
heailquarters  as  a  t(jpographi- 
cal  engineer.  He  served  with  . 
Gen.  Sheridan  in  this  capacity 
for  four  years,  including  one 
year  after  the  close  of  the 
war.  A  special  attestation 
was  given  to  Jlr.  Koch  by  the 
general  at  the  close  of  "that 
term  of  service,  in  wdiich  he 
declared  that ' '  the  maps  of  the 

different  battle-fields  which  have  been  executed  by 
JM)U,  would,  for  accuracy  of  detail,  and  beauty  of 
finish,  reficct  credit  upon  the  most  cxiicricnced  in 
your  profession."  Upon  leaving  military  life  in  1866, 
he  established  at  Milwaukee  the  firm  of  11.  ('.  Koch 
&  Co.,  architects,  and  am(mg  the  pid)lic  buildings 
erected  under  his  suporvisioji  are  the  National  Sol- 
diers' Home,  the  Iirsane  Asylum  at  <;>slikosli.  Wis., 
and  the  State  I'niversity  buildings  at  Madison,  Wis., 
and  twenty-six  court  and  o\cr  120  school  houses 
in  v.arious  localities.  The  following  Milwaukee 
buildings  wcreerccled  by  him:  City  Plall,  cost  $800,- 
000;  St.  Gall's  R(mian  Catlu.lic  church,  cost  .f200,- 
hOI);  and  was  recently  appointed  sui>eiintendcnt 
U.  S,  custom-house  and  post-olficc,  costing  ,|1,600,- 
•  100;  luid  lias  on  hand  other  work  costing  over 
!}!1,00(),000.  The  aggreg.ate  cost  of  the  various 
buildings  erected  under  his  supervision  .since  1806 
is  over  .|23,000,000. 
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SMILLIE,  William  Cummiug-,  engraver,  was 
bornm  Edmburgb,  Sept.  33,  1K13,  brother  of  James 
lo^S,        ..  ^"  migrated  to  Quebee  with  the  family  in 
1821,  and  to  New  York  witlj   bis  brother  in  1«30 
where  he  devoted   himself  to  bank-note  enti:raviu<'' 
and  was  connected  with  several  firms,  which  we?e 
ultimately  merged  in  tlie  American  Bank  Note  Co 
He  started  m  1800,  at  Ottawa,  a  similar  comiiauy 
which  supplied   the  Canadian  s(>vernment  with  its 
paper  issues  until  1874,  ami  in  1883  launched  another 
company.     He  (bed  in  Pouffhkeei)sie,  .lulv  2,  1908. 

PARKER,  Theodore,  clersjjyman  and  reformer 
was  born  at  Lexino-toii,  Jriildlraex  co.,  Mass.,  Auf' 
24,  1810,  son  of  .lolm  and  Hannali  (Stearns)  Parker 
and  graudson  of  Jolin  and   Lydia  (Moore)  Parker 
He  was  a  descendant  of  Tliomas  Parker,  auEii.dish- 
man  connected  witli  the  Salloustalls,  wlio  settled  at 
Lynn    in    10:!5   and    at    Po.xbury    in    1040.       John 
Parker,  grandfather  of  Tlieodore,  removed  to  Lex- 
ington, and,  being  a  man  of  unusual  cljaiacter,  was 
honored  with  various  offices,  and  finally  placed  in 
command  of  a  company  of  minute-men.      On  the 
morning  of  April  19,  1775,  a  sharp-eyed  boy  of  the 
Parker  family  discovered  the  advance  of  the  British, 
and  Capt.  Parker  drew  up  his  militia  on  the  coni'- 
mon,  uttering  the  well-known  words,  "  If  they  mean 
to  have  a  war,  let  it  begin  here."      Though  he  witli- 
drew  his  men  after  tliey  were  tired  on,  he'used  them 
to  advantage  later,  attacking  tlie  British  on  their  re- 
turn from  Concord.     His  son  John,  a  man  of  like 
strength  of  character,  was  a  skillful  farjner,  though 
hampered  by  poverty,  and  a  millwright  and  me- 
chanic as  well.  He  was  independent,  reticent,  progres- 
sive in  his  views  ;    a  Federalist  before   Federalism 
became  popular,  a  strict  disciplinarian,  a  clo.se  ob- 
server of  nature,  and  a  reader  of  wide  range.     His 
wife,  whose  education  was  inferior  to  his,  was  "an 
imaginative,  delicate  minded,  poetic  yet  very  prac- 
tical woman,"  a  great  lover  of  hymns,  ballads  and 
romances.     Like  him,  she  was  deeply  religious  and 
a  member  of  the  Unitarian  church  of  tlieir  town ;  but 
held  that  love  and  good  works  were  more  impiortant 
expressions  of  Christian  life  than  assent  to  creeds, 
however  liberal.     Theoiloi-e,  the  youngest  of  eleven 
children,  inherited  the  leading  traits  of  bis  parents, 
including  a  remarkable  memory,  which  combined 
with  gitts  of  expression  to  give  him  reputation  as  a 
declaimer  in  his  youth.      At  the  age  of  .six  he  began 
to  attend  a  district  .school  and  to  make  efforts  at 
self-culture  also,  continuing  them  with  such  assiduity 
that  by  the  time  he  was  eight  he  had  read  Rollin's 
"Ancient  History"  and  translations  of  Plutarch  and 
Homer.     With  all  this  precocity,  be  remained  an 
active,   simple-hearted   boy,   a  favorite   among   his 
fellows,  and  the  light  of  his  home.     At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  attended  for  a  few  months — as  long  as  the 
farr.ily  finances  would  permit — a  school  of  higher 
grade  at  Lexington,  and  there  began  algebra  and 
continued  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  which  he 
had  begun  by  himself.     During  the  winters  of  1837- 
80  inclusive   he  bad  charge  of  district  schools  at 
Quincy,  North  Lexington,  Concord  and  Watertown 
successively,    and   made   preparations  for  entering 
college.     In  1830,  unknown  to  his  father,  he  walked 
to  Cambridge  and  passed  the  entrance  examination 
to  Harvard;  then,  as  there  was  no  money  to  .spare  in 
the  family,  returned  to  the  farm,  keeping  up  witli 
his    class,    and    going   regularly    to    examinations. 
Although  he  did  not  obtain  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  that 
of  A.  M.  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1840  as  a  mark 
of  honor.     From  April,   1831,  to  April,  1833,  Mr. 
Parker  was  assistant  in  a  private  school  in  Boston, 
and  then  opened  a  school  of  his  own  in  Watertown , 
where  he  remained  two  years.     Daring  his  residence 
at  Watertown  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Uni- 
tarian  Sunday-school  r   enlarged    his   acquaintance 
with  ancient  and  modern  languages  ;   investigated 


French  metaphysics,  and  took  up  theology.    In  1834 
be  entered  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge,  and  by 
means  of  money  he  had  earned  by  scliool-teaching 
and  an  allowance  from  a  poor   students'   fund  he 
completed  the  course,  spending  fourteen  hours  a  day 
in  study  and  reading.      In  1836  he  began  to  preach  ; 
about  that  time  aided   in   editing  the  "Scriptural 
Interpreter"  ;  on  June  31,  1837,  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  and  installed  over  the  Unitarian  church  at 
West  Roxbury.     This  was  his  field  of  work  until 
Januarjr,  1846,  and  here  he  w<n-ked  incessantly,  his 
steadily  growing  interest  in   reformatory  measures 
being  stimulated  by  association  with  the  cultivated 
men  and  women  who  composed  the  Brook  Farm 
community  bard  by.     Up  to  1833  his  belief  did  not 
diifer  essentially  from  that  of  the  early  Unitarians 
of  New  England  ;  it  even  had  a  con.servative  trend  ; 
bat  when  he  left  the  seminary  it  was  as  a  doubter  of 
the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  and  the  pos.sibility  of 
miracles.     From  that  time  on  he  dissented  moreand 
more  from  the  standards  of  his  denomination,  until 
"tlie  only  permanent  element  he  discovered  was  ab- 
solute pure  morality,  al)solute  pure  religion,  the  love 
of  man,  the  love  of  God  acting  without  let  or  hin- 
drance."    On   May   19,    1841,    at  the   ordination   of 
Rev.  Mr.  Shackford  at  South  Boston,  3Ir.  Parker 
delivered  a  sermon,  entitled  "  The  Transient  and  the 
Permanent  in  Religion,"  in  which  he  not  only  denied 
the  special  aathority  of  the  Bible,   but   of   C'hri.st 
himself,  also  the  supernatural  character  of  Christ- 
ianity.    During  the  winter  of  1841^3 
he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  devel- 
oping bis  theological  opinions,  and  in 
1843    published    them  as    "A   Dis- 
course of  Matters  Pertaiuiug  to  Re- 
ligion. "  The  breach  between  him  and 
his  clerical   brethren   now    widened; 
all  but  twelve  pulpits   were   closed 
against   him;    "to  exchange  pulpits 
with  him  was  made  a  test  of  faith  "; 
and  finally,  after  charging  him  with 
subversion  of  Christianity,  the  Boston 
Association    of    Ministers   withdrew 
fellowship,     leaving    him    an    inde- 
pendent  preacher.     He  was   not  in- 
frequently denounced  as  an  infidel, 
and  was  spoken  of  as  the  successor  of 
Tom  Paine,  yet  he  disavowed  sympathy  with  what 
he  understood  to  be  tje  spirit  of  Paiue's  writings  on 
theology  and  religion.     A  year  (1843-44)  was  .spent 
in  Europe  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  and  here  the 
"  iconoclast  "  and  "iufldel  "  found  himself  almost  as 
well  known  as  at  borne.     During  1845  he  preached 
from  time  to  time  in  a  hall  in  Boston,  and  in  Decem- 
ber was  invited  to  minister  to  the  Twenty-eighth 
Congregational  Society,   recently  formed.      He  re- 
signed his  charge  at  West  Roxbury  Jan.  3,  1840,  and 
on  the  following  day  was  installed  pastor  of   the 
Boston  church  or  fraternity.     By  his  liberality  of 
belief,  his  warm  sympathy  with  humanitarian  mea- 
sures, his  courageous  utterances,  and  his  humor  and 
good  sense,  he  attracted   "a  keen,  sturdy  and  in- 
quisitive audience,  many  of  whom  had  never  before 
been  submitted  to  the  influence  of  positive  religion." 
He  often  had  as  many  as  3,000  hearers,  and  be  was 
easily    their    leader,    since   be    practiced   what    he 
preached,  regardless  of  criticism  or  consequences. 
Peace,    temperance,    education,    the   rights   of    the 
workingman,  human  slavery,   the  vagrants  in  the 
Boston  streets,  were  among  the  subjects  that  fur- 
nished him  with  texts  and  with  material  for  lyceum 
lectures,  which  he  was  frequently  called  on  to  de- 
liver.    His  thoughtful  and  incisive  contributions  to 
periodical  literature  appeared  especially  in  the  '  'Dial, " 
"Christian   Register,"  "Christian  Examiner,"  and 
in  the  "Massachusetts   Quarterly  Review,"   which 
he  founded  in  1849,  and  edited  until  it  died,  three 
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rears  later.  He  took  a  bold  slaiul  agaiust  tlie 
auuexatiou  of  Texas,  anil  in  tliat  same  year  (18-15) 
he  allied  himself  witli  the  aljolition  party,  though  he 
had  previiinslv  been  opposed  to  its  poliey,  Heuee- 
forth,  .says  O.'B.  Frotliiugham,  'iirobably  no  one— 
not  Garrison,  not  Phillips  himself — did  mure  to 
awaken  and  enlii;hten  the  eonseieiiee  of  the  Kortli." 
He  was  ehairmau  of  the  Boston  Vigilance  Commit- 
tee, which  aided  runaway  slaves  on  their  progress 
alou";  the  "  underground  railway,"  and  on  the  occa- 
sion "of  tlie  attempt  to  resctie  Anthony  Burns  from 
prison  was  indicted  for  participating,  though  never 
brouglit  to  trial.  He  was  an  early  friend  and  helper 
of  JiMm  Brown,  and  was  prominently  concerned  in 
the  effort  to  make  Kansas  a  tree  state.  j\lr.  Parker's 
lecturing  tours  were  extended  in  185ti  to  Wilming- 
ton, Dek,  where  he  announced  his  subject  as  "The 
Two  Smallest  ytates  in  the  Union;  Delaware  and 
Rhode  Ishmd."  The  contrast  he  drew  between  the 
two  commonwealths — one  highly  favored  by  nature, 
but  nniu'ogressive;  tlie  other,  in  spile  of  unfavorable 
circumstances,  brought  to  a  stale  of  great  prosperity 
by  free  lalior — «  as  ju'escuted  willi  such  tact  and  im- 
partiality that  the  audience,  which  had  as.sembled  to 
lynch  him,  uu.ved  him  a  vote  of  tluinks.  The 
amount  of  work  ]ierformed  by  jMr.  Parker  was 
enormous;  for  in  addition  to  pastoral  visits  and  fre- 
quent journeys  on  philanthropic  errands,  he  was 
ever  liusv  com|)osing  tracts,  jiinnphlets  and  letters 
ou  behalf  of  the  reforms  he  cliam]iioncd.  "He  em- 
ployed,"  says  Weiss,    "the  whole   of  his  mind   to 


enforce  all  Ids  convictions,  backed  by  health  and 
homely  vigor,  .  .  .  and  he  put  forth  his  strength  in 
such  in.stinctive  fashion,  nndi-r  the  dominion  of  such 
an  earnest  niolive,  that  he  could  neither  stop  to  think 
of  his  style,  norf  o  dilute  bis  eagerness."  Another  bi- 
ographer, his  intim;ite  friend,  Frotlnnghani,  says  of 
him:  "He  was  a  deeply  religious  man,  but  he  was 
not  a  Christian  believer.  He  regarded  himself  as  a 
teacher  of  new  ideas,  and  .said  th.at  the  faith  fif  the 
next  thousimd  years  would  be  essentially  like  bis. 
.  .  .  His  .system  was  simple.  It  was,  so  far  as  it 
was  worked  out,  theism  based  on  transcendental 
princi]ilcs."  Still  another  hand  has  written  of  him: 
"He  had  a  keen  perception  of  the  evils  which 
existed  in  society,  biit,  like  many  rebirniers,  had  not 
constructive  powers  sufflcient  to  sujiply  the  remedy. 
So  in  mailers  of  faith — he  could  point  out  with  a 
master  hand  the  incongruities  of  existing  systems, 
but  was  never  able  to  present  a  clearand  well-defined 
system  of  his  own.  .  .  .  He  had  ecrlain  doelriues 
which  he  inculcated  with  earnestness  and  in  sincerity, 
.  .  .  but  lie  never,  we  believe,  combined  them  so  as 
to  make  a  com]ilete  .system."  An  estimate  of  him 
as  a  religious  teacher,  given  in  Ihe  bio;;i'a])liy  in  the 
"  Encyelo|i;e(lia  Britannica,"  conlains  Ihe  following 
paragrajilis  ;  "  He  neverformed  an  adi'ipiale  idi'a  of 
the  ]il;ii-i'  of  Christianity  amoniist  tin'  world's  reli- 
gions, lliouLili  lir  ofli'u  used  lauLiuage  about  Christ 
which  hi  thr  o:i-r  of  ,'i  close  tliiid<ri-  would  liavo  iuili- 
cated  the  acceiit.ance  of  Christianity  as  the  absolute 


and  final  religion  for  man.  ...  He  luid  a  wide  and 
tirni  grasp  of  facts  and  jirinciples,  but  his  thought 
was  iVeither  profound  nor  subtle,  neither  accurate 
uor.self-cousislent  .  .  .  he  often  uses  language  which 
borders  on  pantheism,  while  his  criterion  of  the 
notions  men  have  formed  of  the  Divine  Being  ap- 
pears to  leave  him  no  foundation  for  anything  higher 
than  an  abstract  pantheistic  idea  of  Him."  His 
publications,  which  were  numerous,  include  "Ser- 
nuins  for  the  Times"  (18-12);  a  translation  of  De 
Wette's  "Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  "  (2 
vols.,  184):!);  "^liscellaneous  Writings"  (1843);  "Ser- 
mons on  Theism,  Atheism  and  Pojiular  Theology  " 
(185'3);  "Occasional  Sermons  and  Slieeches" (2  vols., 
1852)  ;  "Ten  Sernmus  of  lieligion"  (1853)  ;  "Addi- 
tional Speeches  and  Addresses"  (2  vols.,  185(5); 
"Trial  of  Theodore  Parker  for  the  Misdemeanor  of 
a  Speech  in  Faneuil  Hall  Against  Kidnapping" 
(IS.-,,')) — ;i  defense  he  bad  prepared  to  deliver  if 
brounlit  to  trial  for  participation  in  the  Anthony 
Burns  case;  "Experience  as  a  Jlinisler"  (1859);  post- 
Inuniuisly  jiublishcd  "  Prayers  "  (1862);  and  'West 
Koxbury  Sermons"  (1892).  "Lessons  from  tlie 
AVorld  of  Matter  and  the  World  of  Jliud,"  selected 
from  notes  of  his  unpublished  sermons,  by  Rufus 
Leighton,  was  edited  by  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  who 
also  edited  his  complete  works  (12  vols.,  Loudon, 
1803-05).  Another  edition  by  Fuller,  inten  vohmies, 
was  laiblished  in  Bostim  in  1870.  A  German 
translalion  of  part  of  his  works,  by  Zeichert,  was 
issued  at  Leipsig  in  1854-57.  Mr.  Parker  inherited 
a  tendency  to  consumption,  and  in  the  winter 
of  1857,  while  lecturing  in  C^entral  New  York, 
he  took  a  cold,  which  settled  (m  his  limgs.  In 
January,  1859,  he  had  a  slight  licimu'ihage,  and  was 
at  once  taken  to  Santa  C'ruz,  in  the  We.st  Inilies  ; 
thence  to  Eur<i]ie.  He  passed  the  summer  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  then  started  tor  Rome,  but  having 
reached  Florence  was  able  to  go  no  farther,  and 
there  died.  May  10,  1800.  Ile'was  buried  in  the 
Protestant  cemetery  in  that  cily.  His  library  of 
13,000  volumes  w  as'bcrpieatlied  to  the  Boston  Public 
Lilirary.  j\Ir.  Parker  was  mat  ried  to  Lydia,  daughter 
of  Johii  and  Lydia  (Dodge)  Cabot,  o."  Boston,  having 
made  her  acqmdntance  while  teaching  at  Water- 
town.  They  had  no  children.  Among  the  biog- 
raphies of  Mr.  Parker  are  those  of  John  Weiss  (2 
vols.,  1804),  which  conlains  his  correspondence,  and 
that  published  by  OcLavius  B.  Frothingham  in  1874. 
Still  another,  by  Cooke,  passed  to  its  third  edition 
in  1SS9.  In  1805  Albert  Reville  published  at  Paris 
"Theodore  Parker,  sa  vie  et  ses  CEuvres,"  wdiich 
w.as  suliseipiently  tran.slated  into  English.  Busis  of 
]\Ir.  Parker  were  made  by  Willi;im  W.  Story  and 
Robert  Hart,  and  a  monument,  erected  by  his 
friends,  stands  ou  the  site  of  the  house  wdiere  he  was 
boin. 

BIJRLEIGH,  William  Henry,  journalist,  was 
born  at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  Feb.  3,  1812.  and  on  his 
mother's  side  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Gov.  Brad- 
ford. His  father  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1803, 
and  subse(ptently  a  successful  teacher,  but  he  became 
blind  in  1827.  AYilliam  was  brought  up  on  a  farm 
and  educaled  by  his  father  ;  was  apprenticed  to  a 
clothier,  and  later  to  a  printer.  He  contributed  to 
the  newspapers  he  helped  to  print,  .setting  up  his 
commuui(;atious  in  type  wilhout  writing  them.  For 
scveial  years  lie  was  editorially  connected  with  pa- 
liei-s  advocating  tem]ierance,  anll-sl.avery  and  [icace. 
In  1830  he  undertook  to  l(H;ture  in  behalf  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society;  had  charge  of  the 
"  Litcr.ary  Journal"  in  Schenectady,  N.  T.,  and  in 
],S37  bcc;inie  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  "  Temiierauce 
Baiiuer,"  aflei'ward  called  the  "Christian  Witness," 
Iho  oi'n-;in  of  the  western  Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery 
Sociely.  In  1843  he  went  lo 'Hartford  and  took 
char'.;e    of    the    "Christian   Freeman,"   which  soon 
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changed  its  name  lo  the  "Charter  Oak,  "and  was  the 
orgau  of  the  Conueeticut  Anti-yiavery  Society,  lie 
subsequently  had  charge  of  the  Wasliiuutou  "  Ban- 
ner." He  wielded  a  vigorous  pen;andTiis  attacks 
on  the  vice  and  depravity  of  those  days  several  times 
made  him  a  victim  of  mob  violence.  He  disliked 
controversy,  however,  and  more  than  once  estab- 
lished literary  papers  which  did  not  live  long.  He 
sold  out  the  "Charter  Oak"  in  IS.jl),  removed  to 
Syracuse,  and  afterward  to  Albany  as  general  agent 
and  lecturer  of  the  New  Y(_)rk  Slate  Temperance  So- 
ciety, and  editor  of  the  "Prohibitionist."  In  1855 
he  became  harbor-master  of  the  port  of  New  York 
and  settled  iu  Brooklyn.  He  was  harbor-master  or 
port-warden  until  his  death.  During  these  years  he 
accomplished  a  great  deal  of  literary  and  political 
work,  and  was  in  demand  as  a  lecturer,  especially 
upon  anti-slavery  topics.  Mr.  Burleigh  assisted  his 
brother,  Charles  C. ,  in  editing  the  ' '  Unionist, "  an  abo- 
lition newspaper,  established  by  Rev.  Samuel  J, 
May  with  money  from  Arthur  Tapjian  for  the  de- 
fence of  Prudence  Crandall.  Mr.  Burleigh  was  al- 
ways an  earnest  champion  of  the  anti-slavery  cause, 
and  in  the  division  of  18-10  he  joined  the  liberty  par- 
ty. He  was  also  a  poet  of  considerable  rejuitation. 
His  poems  were  published  in  1841,  and  enlarged 
editions  were  published  in  1845  and  in  1850.  After 
his  death  some  few  of  these  jjoems,  with  a  me- 
moir by  his  wife,  were  published  iu  Boston.  He 
married  a  3Irs.  Celia  Burr.  He  died  in  Brooklyn 
March  18,  18T1. 

PRATT,  E-noch,  merchant  and  philanthropist, 
was  born  at  North  Middleboro,  Mass.,  Sept.  10, 
1808,  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Naomi  (Keith)  Pratt. 
The  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  Massachusetts, 
and  claims  descent  from  Phineas  Pratt,  who 
arrived  at  PljTnouth  in  the  ship  Ami  in  1623. 
Enoch  Pratt  was  graduated  at  the  Bridgewater 
(Mass.)  academy  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  se- 
cured employment  with  a  commercial  house  in 
Boston  where  he  served  for  six  years.  In  ISljl 
he  went  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  established  him 
self  as  a  commission  merchant.  He  remained  in 
business  in  Baltimore  until  his  death,  founding 
the  wholesale  iron  house  of  Pratt  &  Keith,  and 
later  that  of  Enoch  Pratt  &  Brother.  He  was 
also  president  of  the  Farmers'  and  Planters' 
Bank,  and  a  director  of  the  Savings  Bank  of 
Baltimore.  He  was  for  many  years  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and 
Baltimore  railroad,  and  was  interested  in  a 
number  of  steamboat  and  railroad  companies. 
He  amassed  a  fortune  of  about  $3,000,000.  He 
always  took  a  deep  interest  in  philanthropic 
works,  was  president  of  the  House  of  Reforma- 
tion and  Instruction  for  Colored  Children,  at  Chel- 
tenham, Md.,  which  he  founded,  and  to  which  he 
gave  750  acres  of  land,  and  was  president  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at 
Frederick,  Md.,  which  he  established.  In  1867 
he  endowed  an  academy  in  North  Middleboro, 
Mass.,  giving  it  the  sum  of  $30,000.  In  1887, 
although  a  stanch  Republican,  he  was  electee! 
finance  commissioner  of  Baltimore.  In  January, 
1882,  he  began  to  consummate  his  plans  for  a 
free  circulating  library  for  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
and  on  .Jan.  4,  1886,  the  Enoch  Pratt  Library, 
of  Baltimore,  was  opened  to  the  public.  The 
Pratt  library  to  which  he  gave  a  total  of  $1,145,- 
833,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  States. 
It  consists  of  a  main  library  building,  costing 
with  its  site  about  $250,000,  and  four  branch 
libraries,  costing  about  $50,000.  His  gift  was  made 
to  the  city  on  the  condition  that  it  would  create  a 
perpetual  annuity  of  $50,000  a  year  to  be  paid  to  a 
board    of   trustees   to    manage   the   property.      Mr. 


Pratt  was  married  Aug.  1,  1S37,  to  Maria  Louise 
Hyde  of  Baltimoi'c,  ami  died  at  his  countrj 
residence  at  Tivoli,  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept. 
17,  1896. 

SAUNDERS,   Frederick,  librarian,  Astor  Li- 
brary, New  Yoi-k  city,  ^as  born  iu  London,  Eng., 
Aug.  14,  1807.     He  was  a  son  of  Mr.  Saunders,  of 
the  firm  of   Saunders  <fc   (JLI  ley,  publishers,  in  Lon- 
don.    He  received  an  excellent  education,  and,  as  a 
young  man,  occupied  a  position  in  the  establishment 
in   which  his  father   was  seni(jr   partner.     At  that 
time  great  interest  was  felt  in  England  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  the  international  copyright  with  the 
United  States.      Puljlishers  and 
authors  alike  were  beginning  to 
perceive  that  the  Americans  were 
a  reading  people,  and  that  a  lar^-- 
er  number  of  the  works  of  emi- 
nent English  writers  were  sold  in 
America  than    in    England,    on 
which,   of  course,  no  profit  ac- 
crued either  to  the  writer  or  pub- 
lisher.   In  1837  Mr.  Saunders  was 
sent  by  the  publishing  house  with 
which  he  was  connected  to  New 
York,  f(U'  the  ]iurpose  of  opening 
a   branch   of   the   establishment, 
with    the    design   of    re-issuiug 
works  published  by  the  London 
house.     In   order  to  accomplish 
this  a  strenuous  effort  was  made 
by  JIi-.  Saunders  to   secure  pro- 
tection for  pr(jperty  in  his  charge, 
involving    a    large    amount    of 
mimey,  but,  on   account   of  there  being  no  inter- 
national  copyright  law,  the  undertaking  was  aban- 
doned.    In   the  meantime   a  considerable   sum  of 
mtjney  had  been  expended  by  Saunders  &  Ottley, 
wdiile    many    influential    English     and    American 
authors  had  assisted  Mr.  Saunders  in  his  commis- 
si(jn.     At  different 'periods  he  presented  six  petitions 
to  congress,  asking  for  the  desired  protection  of  lit- 
erary  property,    these   petitions  being  headed    by 
Washington  Irving,  followed  by  Bancroft,  Bryant, 
and  many  others  :  one  of  these  documents  was  given 
to  Henry  Clay  by  Charles  Dickens  for  presentation 
to  congress.     Capt.  Marryatt  took  charge  of  another 
edition,   G-.    P.    R.    .James  of  another,   and   Lieut. 
Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  exploring  expedition, 
br(^ught  over  from  England  a  remarkable  memorial 
signed  by  fifty-six  British  authors,  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  a  protective  law.    This  interesting  docu- 
ment was  also  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  Clay.    It  was 
at  this  time,  therefore,  and  through  the  extraordinary 
efforts  of  Mr.  Saunders,  that  the  first  seed  was  sown 
looking  toward  the  harvest  of  the  international  copy- 
right, which  was  at  last  to  some  extent  garnered. 
]\ir.  Saunders  was  for  a  time  employed  on  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  NewY^ork  "Evening  Post,"  under 
William  Cullen  Bryant.     Again,  he  tilled  a  po.sition 
in  the  estabbshment  of  Harper  ifc  Bros.,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  was  in  the  employ  of  George  P. 
Putnam,  this  being  in  about  18.50  to  1855.     In"l8.59, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Washington  Irving,  president  of 
the   board   of  trustees   of  the   Astor   Library,  Mr. 
Saunders  was  appointed  assistant  librarian,  in  which 
])osition  he  continued  until  1876,  when  he  was  ap- 
]iointed  lilirariim — Robbius  Little  being  superintend- 
ent.    During  all  the  time  that   Mr,   Saunders  has 
been  a  resident  of  New  York  he  has  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  pei-iodical  literature  of  that  city, 
having  written  for  the  old  "  Knickerbocker  Maga- 
zine," "The  Democratic  Review,"  "The New  York 
Qtiarterly,"  and  others.     Besides  this  he  has  been  a 
voluminous  writer  of  very  charming  books,  compiled 
and  edileil  from  English  and  American   literature, 
iind  which  have  made  him  very  popular  as  a  writer. 
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These  were:  "New  York  in  a  Nutshell"  (1853)  ; 
"Sala.l  for  the  Solitary"  (1853)  ;  "Salad  for  the 
Sodal"  (1850)  "Mosaics"  (1856);  "Festival  of 
Song"  (1868);  "Salad  for  the  Solitary  and  So- 
cial," revised  (1872);  "Our  National  Centennial 
Jubilee"  (1877);  "  Pastime  Papers  "  (ls9L!),and 
"Story  of  the  Discovery  of  the  New  World" 
(1892).  Soon  after  the  consolidation  of  the  Astor 
Library  with  the  Lenox  and  Tilden  foundations,  he 
was  retired.     He  died  in  New  York,  Dec.  12,  1902. 

GAINES,  Wesley  Jolm,  bishop  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  was  born  near  Wash- 
ington, Wilkes  CO.,  Ga.,  Oct.  4,  1840,  son  of  Wil- 
liam and  Louisa  Gaines,  who  were  slaves.  His  boy- 
hood was  spent  on  a  plantation  where  he  learned 
to  write  from  a  copy-book,  and  read  while  sick, 
studying  the  Bible.  In  1*55  he  removed  to  Stew- 
art county,  Ga.,  and  in  1856  to  Muscogee  county, 
and  dates  his  call  to  the  ministry  to  this  time, 
when  he  was  wont  to  preach  funeral  sermons  over 
the  dead  birds  and  animals.  lie  was  married,  in 
1863,  to  Julia  A.  Camper,  and  had  one  chihl, 
Mary  Louisa  Gaines.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1865;  admitted  to  the  South  Carolina  confer- 
ence, in  1866,  at  Savannah,  Ga.;  ordained  deacon 
then,  and  elder  in  1867,  at  Wilmington,  N.  C;  had 
his  first  appointment  to  the  Florence  Mission,  Ga., 
that  year;  was  stationed  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1867-69; 
Macon,  1871-73;  Columlius,  1874-77;  Macon,  1878- 
80  and  Atlanta,  1881-88.  He  was  elected  bishop, 
May  19,  ISSs,  and  ordained  May  24th,  at  Indian- 
apolis. He  was  book  steward  of  the  North 
Georgia  conference,  member  of  the  A.  M.  E.  finan- 
cial board,  trustee  and  treasurer  of  Morris  Brown 
College,  trustee  of  Wilberforce  University,  Ohio. 
He  studied  theology  in  1870,  at  Athens,  Ga.,  under 
Eector  Henderson;  read  theology  with  Kev.  Joseph 
B.  Key,  later  bishop,  1875-78;  studied  rhetoric 
under  Prof.  B.  H.  Sasnett,  of  O.xford  College,  and 
received  the  degrees  of  D.D.  and  LL. D.  from  Wil- 
berforce University  in  1883.  Bishop  Gaines  was 
one  of  the  shining  lights  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  cliurch.  He  was  a  pious,  well-educated 
and  eloquent  jjreacher,  fine  looking,  of  imjjosing 
presence  and  of  blended  politeness  and  dignity. 
He  possessed  both  administrative  and  creative 
capacity  of  a  high  order,  and  was  successful  in 
getting  money  and  building  churches.  He  was 
the  author  of  "African  Methodism  in  the  South." 
He  dieil  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Jan.  12,  1912. 

MARSH,  Charles,  congressman,  was  born  in 
Lebanon,  Conn.,  July  10,  1765,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Dorothy  (Mason)  Marsh.  His  father,  an  early  set- 
tler of  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  afterwards  Ver- 
mont, and  first  lieutenant-governor  of  the  new 
state,  was  descended  from  John  Marsh,  who  came 
over  from  I:Cngland  in  1633  ami  settled  in  Newton, 
Mass.  From  this  first  American  ancestor  and  his 
wife,  Anne  Webster,  the  line  is  traced  through 
their  son  John  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Lyman;   their 

son  Capt.  Joseph  and  his  wife,  Hannah  ; 

their  son  Ensign  Joseph  and  his  wife,  Mercy  Bill 
(or  Durkee),  and  their  son,  .Joseph  Marsh,  the 
father  of  Charles  Marsh.  He  was  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1786.  After  studying  law 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  established  a 
practice  in  Woodstock,  Vt.,  which  covered  a  period 
of  nearly  fifty  years.  Pres.  Washington  appoint- 
ed him  state  district  attorney  for  Vermont  in  1797, 
and  in  1815  he  was  elected  as  a  Federalist  to  the 
national  congress,  serving  from  Dec.  4,  1815,  to 
Mar.  .'1,  1817.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  and  was  president 
of  the  Vermont  Bible  Society,  vice-iiresident  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  and  vice  president  of 


the  American  Education  Society.  He  was  a  trustee 
of  Dartmouth  College  during  1809-49,  and  was 
associated  professionally  with  the  famous  Dart- 
mouth College  controversy.  He  received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  LL.D.  from  his  alma  mater  in 
1828.  He  was  marrieil  to  Susan  (  Perkins)  Arnold 
daughter  of  Dr.  Elisha  Perkins  of  Plainfield^ 
Conn.,  and  a  son  was  George  Perkins  Marsh,  fam- 
ous diplomat  and  scholar.  He  died  in  Woodstock, 
Vt.,  Jan.  11,  1S49. 

MARSH,  George  Perkins,  diplomat  and  au- 
thor, was  born  in  Woodstock,  Vt.,  Mar.  15,  1801, 
sou  of  Charles  and  Susan  (Perkins)  Arnold  Marsh. 
He  was  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips  Andover 
Academy,  and  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege with  highest  honors  in  1820.  He  taught  for 
a  short  time  in  the  military  academy  at  Norwich, 
Vt.,  but  teaching  was  not  his  forte,  and  return- 
ing to  Woodstock,  studied  law  with  his  father, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  divided  his  time  be- 
tween legal  pjracticc  and  literary  studies  in  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  where  his  cousin,  James  Marsh,  was 
president  of  the  University  of  Vermont.  In  the 
meantime  he  became  active  in  local  politics.  He 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1835,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  supreme  executive  council  of  Ver- 
mont, there  being  at  that  time  no  state  senate. 
In  1837  he  became  interested  in  the  establishment 
of  a  woolen  manufactory  at  Winooski,  and  at  the 
same  time  took  up  the  study  of  the  languages  of 
northern  Europe,  resulting  in  his  "  Compicndious 
Grammar  of  the  Old  Northern  or  Icelandic 
Language"  (1838),  which  was  compiled  and 
translated  from  the  grammar  of  Eask  and  repre- 
sented much  original  work.  In  1842  he  was  elect- 
ed to  congress  as  a  Whig,  resigning  in  1x49  to  ac- 
cept the  appointmeat  of  U.  S.  minister  to  Turkey. 
In  congress  he  favored  a  protective  tariff,  opposed 
the  admission  of  Texas  as  a  slave  state,  and  pro- 
tested against  the  continuation  of  the  Mexican 
war,  which  he  characterized  as  a  national  crime. 
When  he  went  to  Constantinople  as  minister  to 
Turkey  he  could  converse  with  the  di])lomatic  rep- 
resentatives of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way and  Denmark  in  their  native  tongues.  He  was 
also  a  fine  Latin,  Greek  and  Icelandic  scholar,  and 
soon  learned  to  sjieak  Turkish,  and  made  some 
progress  in  Arabic  and  Persian.  Ills  linguistic  ae- 
eomplishments  and  strong  personal  character  won 
distinction  in  diplomatic  circles,  altliough  his 
diplomatic  rank  was  lower  than  that  of  any  of  his 
Eiii'opean  confreres.  He  went  on  a  sjiecial  mission 
to  Greece  in  1852  to  inquire  into  the  imjirisonment 
and  abuse  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jonas  King,  an  American 
missionary  and  consular  agent,  and  was  entirely 
successful.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Athens  he  great- 
ly astonished  the  Greeks  by  delivering  a  siieech  in 
their  own  language.  A  change  in  the  administra- 
tion at  Washington  caused  his  recall  in  1853,  and 
he  returned  to  Burlington,  Vt.  He  served  on  a 
commissi(m  to  rebuild  the  Vermont  state  house  at 
Moutpielier,  and  was  a  state  railroad  commission- 
er during  1857-59.  Gov.  Fletcher  apiliointed  him 
ill  1857  to  ni.ake  observations  on  the  artificial 
propagation  of  fish,  on  which  he  made  an  ex- 
haustive report  to  the  Vermont  legislature.  He  de- 
livered a  course  of  lectures  on  the  p]nglish  language 
to  the  graduate  students  of  Columbia  College,  New 
York,  in  1855,  and  a  similar  course  before  the 
Lowell  Institute  in  Boston  in  1860-61.  They  are 
piveserved  in  two  volumes:  "Lectures  on  the  Eng- 
lish Language"  (1861)  and  "The  Origin  and 
History  of  the  English  Language"  (1862).  In 
1S61  Mr.  Marsh  was  appointed  the  first  U.  S.  min- 
ister to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  his  service 
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was  very  satisfactory  to  both  governments.    Italy 
in  those  days  was  in  a  transition  state.   Her  great 
minister,   Count  Cavour,  had  suddenly  succumbed, 
in    tlie    moment    of    success,    after    his    gigantic 
efforts    to    consolidate    the   various    kingdoms    of 
Italy  under  one  liberal  monarch.    Minister  Marsh 
followed  the  Italian  government  in  its  changes  of 
capital    from    Turin   to    Florence    and   from    Flor- 
ence to  Kome,  serving  until  his  death  in  1882,  a 
period    of    over    twenty-one    years,    and    becoming 
the  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Italy.   So  great 
was   the   confidence   of   the  Italian   government   in 
him  that  he  was  made  arbitrator  of  a  long-stand- 
ing   boundary    dispute    between    Switzerland    and 
Italy,  and  his  decision  was  acquiesced  in  by  both 
parties.      Ho  saw   a  longer  period  of  service  than 
any  other  American  diplomat,  not  excepting  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  and  he  was  called  the  ' '  Patriarch 
of  American  Diplomacy."    In  1872  he  suffered  a 
severe  illness  in  Eome  from  which  he  never  fully 
recovered.     He   won   literary   fame   by   his   essays 
and     philological     studies,     particuluily     in     the 
languages  and  literature  of  northern  Europe.    He 
was  a  fine  Scandinavian  scholar,  a  lover  of  Scandi- 
navian   history    and    of    the    legends,    sagas    and 
weird   mythology   of   the   Northland,   and   he   was 
a  great   admirer   of  the   Goths,   tracing  whatever 
■was  great  and  individual  in  the  character  of  the 
founders  of  New  England  to  the  influence  of  Goth- 
ic blood.   His  collection  of  Scandinavian  literature, 
which  was  the  best  in  America,  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  University  of  Vermont.    He  also  had 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  history  of  art,  par- 
ticularly of  engraving,  and  his  collection  of  proofs 
after  the  great  masters  was  the  most  complete  and 
valuable  in  the  country.    In  addition  to  the  works 
already    mentioned    he    wrote    ' '  The    Camel,    his 
Organization,    Habits   and   Uses,    Considered   with 
Reference    to    his    Introduction    into    the    United 
States"    (1856);   "Man  and  Nature,  or  Physical 
Geography     as     Modified     by     Human     Action" 
(1864),    The  last-named  work  was  translated  into 
Italian    and    published    in    Florence    (1870),    and 
was  almost  entirely  rewritten  and  republished  un- 
der   tlie    title    of  ""The    Earth,    as    Modified    by 
Human  Action"    (1874).    He  wrote  also  a  large 
number  of  articles  in  the  periodical  press,  and  de- 
livered numerous  lectures   on  many   subjects.    His 
■writings  are  as  much  distinguished  for  good  sense 
and  acuteness  as  for  scholarship,  and  they  exerted 
a  marked  influence  on  American  letters.     His  style 
was  perspicuous,  uniting  literary  grace  with  extreme 
intellectual  versatility.     He  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.   from  Harvard  College  in   1859,   and  from 
Dartmouth  in  1S60.     He  was  twice  married:    (1) 
Apr.  10,  1828,  to  Harriet,  daughter  of  Ozias  Buell 
of  Burlington,  Vt.,  by  whom  he  had  two  chihli'en, 
Charles  Buell,  who  died  young,  and  George  Ozias, 
who  became  a  lawyer  in  New  York  city  and  died 
without    issue;     and     (2)     in    1839    to    Caroline, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Crane  of  Berkeley,  Mass.    His 
second  wife  was  herself  a  writer,  publishing  ' '  The 
Hallig,  or  the  Sheepfold  on  the  Waters:     A  Tale 
of    Humble    Life    on    the    Coast    of    Schleswig, ' 
translated  from  the  German  of  Biernatzki  (ls57); 
"English   Hearts   and   English    Hands"    (1858); 
"Wolfe  of  the  Knoll  and  other  Poems"   (1860). 
She  also  began  a  work  on  the  life  and  letters  of 
her  husband,  in  two  volumes,  only  one  of  which  was 
completed.    She  died  in  1912.    Mr.  Marsh  died  at 
VaUombrosa,  Italy,  July  23,  1882. 

ST.  JOHN,  Williaitt  Pope,  banker,  was  born 
m  Mobile,  Ala.,  Feb.  19,  1849,  son  of  Newton  and 
Mary  (Pope)  St.  John.  His  father  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  banking  firm  of  St.  John,  Powers  & 


Co.,  for  twentj'-five  years  the  agents  in  the  South 
for  Baring  Bros.  &  Co.  of  London.  The  son  was 
educated  chiefly  in  Europe  and  at  Andover,  Mass., 
and  began  his  business  cnreer  in  the  employ  of  a 
Wall  street  firm.  In  1881  he  became  cashier  of 
the  Mercantile  National  Bank  of  New  York,  two 
years  later  becoming  its  ])resident,  holding  the 
office  until  his  death.  During  his  administration 
as  president,  the  Mercantile  National  Bank 's  de- 
posits increased  in  ten  years  from  an  average  of 
$3,500,000  to  over  $11,000,000.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association  and  of  the 
New  \''ork  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was  an 
authority  on  finance,  wrote  frequently  on  economic 
topics  and  in  behalf  of  free  coinage  of  gold  and 
silver.  Williams  College  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  M.A.  He  died  in  New  York 
city,  Feb.  14,  1897. 

FLORENCE,    Williain    Jennyn,    actor,    was 
born  in  Albany,   N.   Y.,  July  26,    1831.     His  real 
name  was  Bernard  Conliii,  which  he  later  gave  up 
and  legalized  his  stage  name  of  Florence.    He  was 
the  eldest   of  a  family  of  five  brothers  and  two 
sisters.   He  first  became  a  member  of  the  Murdock 
Dramatic  Association  in   New  York,  and   his  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  was  made  in  Richmond, 
Va.,   Dec.   6,    1849,   as   Peter   in   the  "Stranger." 
From  Richmond  he  went  to  Brougham 's  Lyceum, 
New    York    city,    subsequently    Wallack's    theatre, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  played  Irish  characters, 
in  the   spirited   impersonation   of  which   he   after- 
ward became  so  proficient.   No  actor  more  correct- 
ly portrayed  the  Irish  spirit;   the  careless,  hunior- 
oais,  pathetic,  and  poetic  sides  of   the  Irish   char- 
acter all  found  symjiathy  and  correct  representa- 
tion through  Mr.  Florence.    He  played  Macduff  to 
Mr.   Booth's   Macbeth   for   a   time,   but   afterward 
returned  to  Brougham's  Lyceum  and  resumed  his 
Irish   characters.    On   .Jan.    1,    1853,   Mr.  Florence 
was  married  to  Mrs.  Malvina  May  Little,  a  dancer 
attached  to  Wallack's  theatre,  and  on  June  8th  of 
the  same  year  they  appeared  together  at  the  Na- 
tional  theatre,   New   York,   as   the  ' '  Yankee   Boy 
and  Yankee  Girl. ' '    The  play  was  an  instantaneous 
success  and  was  particularly  well  received  in  Eng- 
land, where  they  went  in  1856,  appearing  in  Drury 
Lane    theatre,    London,    fer    fifty    nights,    to    im- 
mense houses.   They  afterward  made  a  tour  through 
Great  Britain  and  Mr.  Florence  made  a  special  hit 
in  Ireland  with   his  Irish   eharacters.     In   Novem- 
ber, 1863,  he  produced  the  "  Tieket-of -Leave  Man," 
at  the  Winter  Garden,  the  first  time  the  play  was 
produced  in  the  United  States.   Bob  Brierly  subse- 
quently became  one  of  his  most  famous  characters. 
Mr.   Florence 's  name   is  more  prominently   identi- 
fied with  the  character  of  Capt.  Cuttle  than  any 
otherj   it  was  one   of  his  favorite  parts  which  he 
played  for  thirty  years,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  without  "meeting  a  rival.    Another  play  in 
which  the  combined  talent  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence   proved    most    successful    was    the    ' '  Mighty 
Dollar,"  which  enjoyed  an  unprecedented  run  in 
America,    and   was   fairly   successful   in   England, 
though  the  play  was  too  thoroughly  American  to 
be  appreciated  'by  the  English  people.     During  the 
last  three  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Florence  played 
with  Joseph  Jefferson  in  the  "Rivals"  and  "  Heir- 
at-Law,"    taking    the    character    of    Sir    Lucius 
O  'Trigger  in  the  former  and  that  of  Homespun 
in  the  latter.   The  combination  of  these  two  artists 
attained  a  remarkable  success.    Mr.  Florence  was 
slightly     above     the     medium     height,     of     good 
physique,   a   broad,   well-developed   forehead,   hon- 
est    merry   blue   eyes,   an    expressive   mouth,    and 
a  voice  at  ouce  gentle  and  full  of  admirable  in- 
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tonations.  Though  sixty  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  retained  his  youthful  appearance 
and  ou  the  stage  hardly  appeareil  more  than  thir- 
ty. He  attributed  his  continued  success  to  simple- 
ness  of  purpose,  strict  attention  to  detail,  and  to 
losing  his  piersonality  in  any  character  he  under- 
took to  portray.  Mr.  Florence  was  not  only  one 
of  the  foremost  comedians  of  his  time,  hut  was 
cue  of  nature 's  noblemen.  KiniUy  of  heart,  full 
of  charity  for  all  mankind,  he  was  possessed  of 
a  manner  that  invited  confidence  and  insured  per- 
sonal popularity.  In  religion  he  was  a  Eoman 
Catholic  and  his  funeral,  which  took  place  at  St. 
Agnes'  church,  New  York  city,  was  a  notable  gath- 
ering of  distinguished  actors  and  actresses  who  as- 
sembled to  piay  their  final  tribute  to  their  popular 
associate.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  19,  1S91. 
YOXTNGr,  Pierce  Manning'  Butler,  congress- 
man, was  born  at  SpartanljurL;-,  8.  C,  Nov.  15,  1839. 
His  father.  Dr.  K.  ;\I.  Young,  was  the  son  of  Capt. 
Win.  Y'oung,  a  gallant  rcvulutionary  soldier,  who 
lived  and  died  at  the  Kock  House,  near  Greenville, 
S.  C.  His  mother,  Elizabeth  Caroline,  was  the 
daughter  of  George  .Jones  of  Spartanburg,  a  wealthy 
planter  and  merchant.  Pierce  entered,  at  thirteen, 
the  Georgia  Military  Institute,  at  ]\bnietta,  Ga.,  and 
in  ls,5T  was  appointed  to  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  where  he  remained  fotir  years,  and 
was  about  to  graduate  w  lieu  the  war  broke  out.  He 
was  appointed  first  lieuteuaut  in  the  1st  Georgia  reg- 
iment by  Gov.  Brown,  but  declined,  preferring  the 
appointment  of  second  lieutenant  of  artillery."  He 
was  attached  to  Gen.  Bragg's  staff  at  Peusacola,  on 
ensineer  duty,  and  was  aide  at  the  same  time  on  Gen. 
W.  H.  T.  Walker's  stalf.  He  was 
appiiinted  adjutant  (if  Cobb's 
Georgia,  legion,  and  in  the  fall  of 
IKGl  was  elected  lieutenant-colo- 
nel of  the  ITtli  Georgia  infantry, 
but  declined  wdien  appointed 
major  in  the  Confederate  states 
army.  By  frecpuuit  promotions 
he  became  brigadier -general  of 
cavalry  in  1803,  and  major-gen- 
eral of  cavalry  in  1864.  After 
the  war  lie  returned  to  his  plan- 
tation in  Bartow  county.  Ga.,  and 
was  elected  to  the  fortieth,  forty- 
first,  forty-second  and  forty-third 
congresses,  serving  principally 
on  the  military  committee.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  national 
democratic  conventions  which 
nominated  Seymour  in  18C8,  Til- 
den  in  187fi,  aiid  Hancock  in  188(J, 
a  member  of  the  Georgia  state  democratic  com- 
mittee in  1880-82,  and  delegate  to  the  state  dem- 
cratic  conventions  of  18T()  and  1880,  at  all  times  work- 
ing liaril  for  the  success  of  his  party  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Hayes  a  commissioner  in  1878 
to  the  Paris  International  E.xposition,  and  in  188.'5  by 
President  Cleveland  consul-general  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, resigning  in  18,^7.  Gen.  Young  was  one  of  the 
most  dashing  and  lu'illiaut  cavalry  ofiicers  of  the  war, 
and  fought  his  way  to  be  a  major-general  at  twenty- 
tin*!*- years  of  age:  was  three  times  wounded  in  bat- 
tle, and  was  nienlioncd  tliree  limes  for  gallant  con- 
duct on  the  battle-field  in  corjis  orders  of  Gen.  .1.  E. 
B.  Stewart.  Many  stories  are  cairrent  of  his  hcnj- 
ism,  among  them  the  saying,  that  he  will  not  own  or 
deny,  that  in  one  of  his  dashing  charges  be  prefaced 

it  with  the  utterance:   "  Now  boys,  for  h 1  or  pro- 

molioti."  He  has  been  very  prominent  in  the  pol- 
itics of  his  vtate.  and  in  ls7l' i-|.|-civcd  forty  vtites  for 
the  nomination  for  U.  S.  senator,  and  in  IssO  his 
name  was  mentioned  in  the  nominating  ciinvcntion 
for  governor. 


AMES,  Fisher,  statesman,  was  born  in  Ded- 
ham,  Mass.,  April  9,  1758.  His  father  was  Nathan- 
iel Ames,  a  physician,  who  was  best  known  for  hav- 
ing published  during  nearly  forty  years  an  almanac, 
which  was  in  high  repute.  His  grandfather,  also 
named  Natlniniel  Ames,  of  Bridgewater,  who  died 
in  173(i,  was  an  astnmomer.  Fisher  Ames  received 
a  better  education  as  a  boy  than  was  usual  iu  fami- 
lies no  better  off  financially  than 
his.  He  was  thoroughly  prepared 
for  college  and  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1774.  After  that,  for 
some  ti)ue  he  devoted  himself  to 
teaching  in  order  to  obtain  money 
enough  to  enable  him  to  study  law. 
In  tliis  he  succeeded,  and  entered 
the  law  ottice  of  William  Tudor, 
iu  Boston,  where  he  studied  until 
he  was  admitted  to  practice.  This 
was  in  1781,  and  besides  being  a 
g(jod  hiwyer  he  had  thoroughly 
ecpiipped  himself  in  the  study  of 
politics  and  political  economy, 
while  he  had  very  strong  views  in 
regard  to  the  science  of  govern- 
ment and  statesmanship.  In  a  so- 
ciety formed  among  the  students  at  Harvard  for  mu- 
tual improvement  in  oratory,  Ames  had  been  a  fa- 
vorite. While  practicing  law^  he  revived  his  study 
of  the  Latin  cla.ssics  and  familiarized  himself  with 
English  literature.  Hisfirst  public  position  was  that 
of  (lidegate  to  a  convention  which  as.sembled  at  Con- 
cord, to  devise  means  for  the  relief  of  the  general  dis- 
tress caused  by  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  curren- 
cy of  the  day.  In  1788  he  was  a  member  of  the 
^Massachusetts  constitutional  convention  and  was  next 
appointed  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives 
in  the  state  legislature.  In  1789  he  was  elected  the 
first  representative  in  his  district  in  congress,  and  for 
eight  successive  years  he  took  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  national  councils.  In  the  meantime,  he  had  ex- 
hibited the  possession  of  literary  ability  of  no  ordi- 
nary sort,  by  contributing  a  numlier  of  political  es- 
says to  the  Boston  press,  and  which  exercised  no  in- 
considerable infiucnce  upon  public  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  topics  on  which  they  treated.  During  his  long 
service  iu  congress,  Mr.  Ames  was  a  principal  speak- 
er in  the  debates  upon  every  important  question. 
He  constantly  and  zealously  defended  "Washington's 
adiuinistratiou  with  the  force  and  attractive  omiory 
which  characterized  all  his  efforts.  Among  all  those 
who  knew  Mr.  Ames  it  was  admitted  that  he  had  a 
mind  of  the  highest  order  and  a  just  claim  to  the 
honor  of  being  considered  a  genius.  As  a  speaker 
and  as  a  writer,  he  had  the  power  to  enlighten  and 
persuade;  to  move,  to  please,  to  charm,  to  astonish. 
Says  one  writer:  "Many  of  his  opinions  have  the 
authority  of  predictions  fulfilled  and  fulfilling.  He 
had  the' ability' of  investigation,  and  where  it  was 
necessary,  did  investigate  with  patient  attention,  go- 
ing through  a  series  of  ob.servations  and  deducti<ui.s, 
and  placing  the  links  which  connect  one  truth  with 
another.  Wlien  the  result  of  his  researches  was  ex- 
hibited in  discourse  the  steps  of  a  logical  process 
w-ere  in  some  measure  concealed  by  a  coloring  of 
rhetoric."  The  speechesof  j\Ir.  Ames  on  Jlr.  j\Iadi- 
son's  resolutions  and  on  the  appropriation  for  the 
British  treaty,  deserved  particular  notice.  The  lat- 
ter constituted  the  most  renowned  act  of  his  life. 
His  lieallh  was  feeble,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  dan- 
gers which  he  believed  to  threaten  the  country  in- 
spired him  with  extraordinary  animation.  The 
speech  he  then  made  abounded  with  the  most  elevat- 
ed notions  of  national  honor,  and  in  the  most  impas- 
sioned  appeals  to  the  patriotism  and  reason  of  his 
heariTs.  During  its  delivery  the  crowded  house  lis- 
tened with  the  most  profound  attention,  and  when  in 
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conclusion  he  alluded  m  a  touching  manner  to  his 
own  slender  and  almost  broken  hold  upon  life, 
the  audience  Tvas  moved  to  tears.  John  Adams, 
who  heard  it,  spoke  of  it  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  as 
matchless,  wonderful,  marvelous.  Fearing  to  put 
the  question  to  a  decision,  the  Republicans  ad- 
journed the  house  as  soon  as  Ames  sat  down,  but 
a  few  days  later  the  treaty  (known  as  Jay's)  was 
ratified  by  a  vote  of  fifty-one  to  forty-eight.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  fouth  term  in  congress  the 
state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  retire  to  private 
life,  and  thereafter  he  took  no  further  part  in 
public  affairs  except  to  contribute  an  occasional 
essay  on  some  pressing  question  of  the  day  to  the 
Boston  newspapers  over  the  signatures,  "Brutus" 
and  ' '  Camillus. ' '  During  the  eight  years  that  he 
was  a  memlier  of  the  national  congress  he  was 
distinguished  for  great  business  talent,  exalted 
patriotism  and  a  high  order  of  statesmanship, 
and  his  power  over  the  house  was  remarkable.  In 
any  closely  contested  question  a  few  words  from 
him  would  almost  invariably  bring  about  a 
decision.  In  1S04  he  was  chosen  president  of 
Harvard  College,  which  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  LL.Ji.,  but  the  condition  ot  his  health 
was  such  that  he  was  obliged  to  decline  the  appoint- 
ment. Ames  possessed  a  most  charming  person- 
ality and  admirable  character,  pure  in  private  life, 
and"  above  the  temptation  of  worldly  gain.  As  an 
orator  he  was  more  than  most  of  the  agitators 
of  the  revolutionary  period;  his  style  was  calmer 
than  theirs,  and  his  classical  allusions  most  chaste 
and  severe.  His  fund  of  information  was  exten- 
sive, and  from  this  source  he  drew  hundreds  of 
most  happy  instances;  in  fact,  he  rarely  argued  out 
a  question  logically,  but  intuitively  sprang  to  his 
conclusion  with  an  apt  illustration,  a  word  picture, 
a  startling  metaphor  or  a  scintillating  epigram.  As 
a  specimen  of  his  more  highly  figurative  style,  the 
following,  referring  to  the  dangers  of  anarchy,  is 
quoted:  "A  mobocracy  is  always  usurped  by  the 
worst  men  in  the  most  corrupt  times,  in  a  period 
of  violence  bv  the  most  violent.  It  is  a  Briaraeus 
with  a  thousand  hands,  each  bearing  a  dagger ;  a 
Cerberus,  gaping  with  her  thousand  throats^  all 
parched  and  thirsting  for  fresh  blood.  It  is  a 
genuine  tvrannv,  but  of  aU  the  least  durable,  yet 
the  most' destructive  while  it  lasts.  The  power 
of  a  despot,  like  the  ardor  of  a  summer's  sun, 
dries  up  the  grass,  but  the  roots  remain  fresh  m 
the  soil.  A  mob  government,  like  a  West  India 
hurricane,  instantly  strews  the  fruitful  earth  with 
promiscuous  ruin,  and  turns  the  sky  yellow  with 
pestilence.  Men  inhale  a  vapor  like  a  sirocco 
and  die  in  the  open  air  for  want  of  respiration. 
It  is  a  winged  curse  and  envelops  the  obscure  as 
well  as  the 'distinguished,  and  is  wafted  into  the 
lurking-places  of  the  fugitives.  It  is  not  doing 
iustice  to  licentiousness  to  compare  it  to  a  wind 
which  ravages  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  an 
earthquake  which  loosens  its  foundations,  burying 
in  an  hour  the  accumulated  wealth  and  wisdom  ot 
ages.  Those  who,  after  the  calamity,  wo-ild  recon- 
struct the  edifice  of  public  liberty,  will  be  scarcely 
able  to  find  the  model  of  the  artificers  or  even 
the  ruins.  Mountains  have  split  and  tiled  the 
verdant  valleys,  covering  them  with  rocks  and 
gravel-  rivers  have  changed  their  beds;  populous 
towns  have  sunk,  leaving  only  frightful  chasms,  out 
of  which  are  creeping  the  remnants  of  living 
wretches,  the  monuments  and  the  victims  ot 
despair."  Ames  was  ardently  devoted  to  George 
■Washington  both  personally  and  politically.  He 
was  chosen  bv  his  colleagues  to  write  an  address 
to  ■Washington  UDon  retiring  from  ofdce  m  1797, 


and  when  the  first  president  died  he  was  selected 
by  the  state  of  Massachusetts  to  deliver  the  state 
eulogy.  He  was  married  to  Frances,  daughter  of 
Hon.  John  Worthington,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
had  seven  children:  John  Worthington,  Nathaniel, 
Hannah,  Jeremiah  F.,  William,  Seth  and  Richard 
Ames.  His  son  Seth  (1S05-81)  was  chief  justice 
of  the  superior  court  of  Massachusetts  and  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  that 
state.  Fisher  Ames's  last  word  were:  "My  hope 
is  in  the  mercv  of  God. ' '  He  died  in  Dedham, 
Mass.,  July  4,  ISOS. 

REED,  Thomas  Brackett,  congressman,  was 
born  in  Portland,  Mc,  Oct.  IS,  1S39,  the  son  of 
Thomas  B.  and  Matilda  P.  (Mitchell)  Reed.  He 
was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1860,  win- 
ning one  of  the  highest  honors  of  the  college,  the 
prize  for  excellence  in  English  composition.  The 
next  four  years  were  spent  in  teaching,  and  in 
studying  law,  and  he  then  became  instructor  in  the 
Portland  High  School.  During  the  civil  war  he 
was  assistant  paymaster  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  serv- 
ing on  the  "tin  clad"  Sybil,  commanded  by 
Lieut.  H.  H.  Gorringe,  which  patrolled  unevent- 
fully on  the  Tennessee,  Cumberland  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers.  After  his  discharge  in  1865,  he  re- 
turned to  Portland,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Maine  state  legislature  in 
1867,  and  after  serving  two  terms,  was  made  state 
senator,  from  which  position  he  passed  to  that  of 
attorney-general  of  the  state  in  the  same  year.  He 
left  the  office  of  attorney-general  in  1873,  and  be- 
came solicitor  of  the  city  of  Portland.  In  1876 
he  was  elected  to  the  forty-fifth  V.  S.  congress. 
He  attracted  attention  in  congressional  circles  by 
a  speech  in  April,  1878,  arguing  against  the  piay- 
nient  of  damages  by  the  ITnited  States  to  William 
and  Mary  College,'  for  losses  caused  by  federal 
troops  during  the  civil  war;  the  subsequent  policy 
of  the  government  in  relation  to  war  claims  was 
largely  determined  by  the  defeat  of  this  measure, 
to  which  Mr.  Reed  signally  contributed.  He  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  election  of  President 
Hayes.  In  the  forty-sixth  congress  his  skill  as  a 
debater  was  recognized  and  at  this  time  he  made 
a  notable  speech  defending  the  presence  of  United 
S+ates  marshals  at  elections  in  the  South.  As 
cl;airman  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  forty- 
seventh  congress  he  introduced  a  bill  providing  for 
the  distribution  of  the  balance  of  the  Geneva 
award.  His  influence  each  year  became  more 
strongly  marked  and  the  leadership  of  his  party 
was  finally  conceded  to  him.  In  the  forty-ninth 
and  fiftieth  congresses  the  complimentary  nomina- 
tion to  the  speakership  was  tendered  him  by  the 
Eepublicans.  In  the  fifty-first  congress  (1889) 
the  Republican  party  gained  the  ascendancy  and 
he  was  selected  speaker  of  the  house  on  the  second 
ballot.  In  the  first  days  of  his  administration  of 
the  speaker's  office  the  minority  strongly  opposed 
what  Mr.  Reed  believed  to  be  his  constitutional 
power  to  count  members  as  present  in  the  house, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  a  quorum, 
despite  their  refusal  to  answer  the  roll  call.  The 
question  of  silence  on  such  occasions  constituting 
legal  absence,  and  the  destruction  therebv  of  a 
quorum  was,  however,  set  at  rest  bv  the  adoption 
of  new  rules  by  the  house.  Feb.  14,  1890,  as  well 
as  by  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court.  In  the 
fiftv-second  congress,  which  was  Democratic,  Mr. 
Reed  became  floor  leader  of  the  Republicans  and 
held  this  position  through  the  fifty-third,  fifty- 
fourth  and  fiftv-fifth  congresses.  His  name  was 
presented  to  the  Republican  national  convention  of 
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1896  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  but  he  was  defeated 
by  MeKinley  for  the  presidential  nomination. 
When  the  war  with  Spain  was  tlireatcning,  Mr. 
Eeed  was  in  the  spealser's  chair  and  used  all  his 
influence  to  avert  it,  but  the  destruction  of  the 
battlcsliip  Maine  so  excited  the  pulilie  that  a 
break  was  inevitable.  Mr.  Reed  also  was  opposed 
to  the  annexation  of  Porto  Eico  ami  the  Philip- 
pines. He  was  re-electeil  to  the  fifty-sixth  con- 
gress, but  resigned  without  taking  his  seat,  and 
became  head  of  the  law  firm  of  Reed,  Simpson, 
Thatcher  and  Barnum,  in  New  York,  continuing 
in  practice  there  until  his  death.  He  had  a  great 
fondness  for  literature,  and  was  a  frequent  contri- 
butor to  the  magazines;  he  was  also  the  author  of 
a  popular  work  on  parliamentary  law,  known  as 
"Eeed's  Eulcs. "  As  a  debater  and  parliamen- 
tary leader  he  must  be  accorded  high  rank.  When 
he  became  the  leader  of  the  Republican  party  he 
was  so  pre-eminently  the  man  for  the  jdace  as  to 
stand  in  a  class  by  himself,  and  from  that  time 
until  he  left  the  House,  sixteen  years  later,  he 
remained  at  the  head  of  his  party,  the  longest 
period  that  any  man  has  been  the  leader  of  a 
party  in  either  the  senate  or  the  house.  It  is 
the  simple  truth  to  say  that  great  and  varied  as 
was  the  array  of  talent  against  him,  he  never  was 
overmatched,  and  he  never  appeared  to  have  all 
his  reserves  brought  into  action.  A  bronze  statue 
of  Eced,  tlie  work  of  Burr  C.  Miller,  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  Portland  in  1910.  He  was  mar- 
ried Pel).  5,  1870,  to  Susan  Prentice,  daughter  of 
the  Eev.  Samuel  H.  Merrill,  of  Portland,  Me.,  and 
was  survived  by  one  daughter,  Katharine,  who 
married  Tapt.  Arthur  T.  Balentine,  U.  S.  A.  He 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  7,  1902. 

VANCE,  Zebulon  Baird,  senator,  was  born  in 
Buncombe  county,  N.  C,  May  13,  1830,  son  of 
David  Vance,  and  grandson  of  David  Vance,  a 
native  of  Winchester,  Va.,  who  removed  to  North 
Carobna  before  the  p-evolution,  settled  on'  the 
French  Bend  river,  and  was  a  prominent  soldier 
in  the  celebrated  attack  on  Ferguson  at  King's 
Mountain,  which  victory  of  the  American  troops 
was  the  turning  pioint  in  the  revolution  and  the 
cause  of  American  success.  He  was  educated  at 
Washington  College  in' Tennessee,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapjel  Hill.  He  com- 
menced to  stud}'  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  1852,  becoming  in  the  same  year  county  solicitor 
for  Buncomlie  county.  In  18.56  he  was  elected  to 
the  thirty-first  congress.  He  was  re-elected  in  1858 
and  became  an  active  pjarticipant  in  tlie  stormy 
scenes  in  congress  preceding  the  outljreak  of  the 
C'^il  war.  Like  many  of  the  best  men  of  North 
Carolina,  he  was  opposed  to  secession,  but  when  the 
step  was  taken,  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  native 
state.  He  entered  the  Confederate  army  in  May, 
1861,  was  commissioned  captain  of  the  26th  regi- 
ment, and  three  months  later  wag  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  colonel.  In  the  spring  of  1862  he  took 
part  w-ith  his  regiment  in  the  series  of  battles 
fought  upion  the  peninsula  between  the  York  and 
James  rivers  during  McClcllan 's  advance  toward 
Eichmond,  which  ended  with  the  bloody  conflict  at 
Malvern  Hill  on  .July  1st.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  Col.  A'ance  was  elected  governor  of  the 
state,  a  yio'ition  which  he  held  four  years,  being 
re-elected  in  August,  1864.  If  the  troops  of  North 
Carolina  were  the  best-clothed  and  best  equipped 
men  in  the  Confederate  army,  it  was  due  to  the 
sagacity  and  energy  of  Cov.  Vance.  He  purchased 
a  steamship  and  established  a  system  of  carrying 
cotton  to  Europe,  receiving  in  return  arms  and 
food  and  clothing.     In  May,  1865,  when  he  saw 


that  resistance  to  the  victorioua  Federal  troops  was 
no  longer  possible,  he  issued  a  message  counseling 
pieace,  and  advising  the  citizens  of  the  state  to 
accept  the  results  of  the  war.  He  was  arrested  on 
orders  from  Washington  by  a  detachment  of  Kil- 
patriek  's  cavalry,  but  was  released  after  a  few 
months.  In  April,  1867,  he  was  pardoned  by  the 
president,  and  for  several  years  retired  to  private 
life.  After  the  reconstruction  period  the  legislature 
elected  him  U.  S.  senator  in  1870.  But  he  had 
taken  such  an  active  part  in  the  war  that  the 
senate  refused  to  admit  liim,  and  he  resigned  two 
years  later.  He  was  again  a  candidate  in  1872, 
but  was  defeated  by  a  coalition  of  bolting  demo- 
crats and  republicans  who  elected  Col.  A.  S.  Merri- 
mon.  This  defeat  was  compensated  for  by  his 
third  election  to  the  governorship  in  1876,  and 
when  Mr.  Merrimon's  term  expired  in  1879,  he  was 
unanimously  elected  senator  to  succeed  him,  taking 
his  seat  March  IS,  1879,  without  any  opposition. 
He  took  great  interest  in  the  early  history  of  the 
country,  and  was  prominent  in  the  ccleljration  of 
the  Mechlenberg  centennial  of  the  declaration  of 
independence  of  that  little  town,  wliich  had  been 
issued  some  months  before  the  declaration  at  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  re-elected  to  the  senate  in  1885 
and  1891,  his  term  expiring  March  3,  1897.  On  the 
floor  of  the  senate  he  was  one  of  the  readiest 
speakers,  and  his  eloquence  and  humor  made  him 
a  favorite  at  public  gatherings.  As  a  popular 
orator  he  had  few  equals.  His  "infinite  jests  and 
most  excellent  fancy,"  his  jiathos  and  brilliancy 
made  him  irresistible  before  the  people.  He  was 
an  opponent  of  the  civil  service  law  which  he 
fiercely  attacked  in  several  speeches,  and  urged  its 
repeal.  He  wag  an  ardent  advocate  of  tariff  re- 
form and  a,  strong  supj)orter  of  President  Cleve- 
land. In  1890  he  suffered  an  unfortunate  affliction 
in  the  loss  of  one  of  his  eyes,  the  sight  of  which 
had  been  gradually  growing  weaker  for  several 
months.  Senator  Vance  was  twice  married,  first 
to  Harriet  Newell,  daughter  of  Eev.  Thomas  Emp- 
sy;  she  died  at  Ealeigh,  Nov.  3,  1878,  and  he  was 
married  second  in  June,  1890  to  Mrs.  Florence  S. 
Marten,  daiiighter  of  Samuel  Steele  of  Ken- 
tuckv.  Senator  Vance  died  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
Apr.'  14,  1894. 

EDMUNDS,  George  Franklin,  U.  S.  senator, 
was  born  at  Uiclimond,  Vt.,  Feb.  1,  1828,  son  of 
Ebenezer  and  Naomi  (Briggs)  Edmunds.  He 
was  educateil  at  the  common  schools  and  with  a 
private  tutor,  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his 
brother-in-law,  A.  B.  Maynard,  in  Eichmond  and 
with  the  firm  of  Smalley  &  Phelps,  of  which  Ed- 
ward J.  Pheljis,  minister  to  England  under  Cleve- 
land, was  a  partner,  in  Burlington.  In  1849  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession  with  Maynard  at  Eichmond.  Two 
years  later  he  removed  to  Burlington,  where  the 
legal  talent  of  the  state  was  then  centered  and 
wliere  his  abilities  were  quickly  recognized.  With- 
out neglecting  his  legal  business,  he  soon  began 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  politics  as  a  leoder 
of  the  young  Whigs  of  Burlington,  wlio  revolted 
against  the  older,  more  conservative,  elements  in 
tlie  party.  In  1854  he  was  elected  moderator  of 
the  town.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  tho 
Eepublican  party  in  Vermont  and  represented  that 
party  in  the  state  legislature  during  1854-59,  serv- 
ing as  speaker  of  the  house  during  the  last  three 
sessions.  In  1861-62  he  was  a  member  of  the 
state  senate,  and  its  president  pro  tempore,  and  in 
til?  former  year  was  a  member  of  the  state  conven- 
tion that  formed  a  coalition  with  the  war  Demo- 
crats, drafting  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  con- 
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vention.     In  March,  1866,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
goveruor   of   Vermont   to   supply   the   vacancy   in 
the  U.  S.  senato  created  by  the  death  of  Solomon 
Toot,   and   was   subsequently   elected   by   the   Ver- 
mont legislature  to  till  the  unexpired  term  ending 
in  MarcTi,  1869.     He  served  by  re-election  until  he 
retired    voluntarily    from    political    life    in    1891. 
His  first  speeches  in  the  senate  were  made  during 
the    services    commemorative    of    Solomon    Foot. 
From  that  time  he  began  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  the  discussions  of  the  senate  in  which  Sumner, 
Fessenden,  Trumbull  and  Wade  were  the  leading 
Eepublican    spirits,    and    Eeverdy    Johnson,    Hen- 
dricks and  Saulsbury  were  the  leading  Democrats. 
When  the  Republicans  began  that  two  years'  con- 
test  with    President    Johnson,    Mr.    Edmunds   was 
given  charge   of  the  tenure-of-office   act  which  he 
pushed  through  to  its  passage.     He  was  a  member 
and  several  times  chairman  of  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee,   and   played   a   prominent   part   in   all   the 
important  proceedings  in  congress  during  his  sen- 
atorial career.     He  was  active  as  one  of  his  party 
leaders   in   the   impear-hment   proceedings   against 
President  Johnson,  sided  with  President  Grant  in 
his  diliicnlties  with  Sunnier,  Schurz  and  Trumbull, 
supported   the  administration  in  the  long  contest 
over   the   state    government   of   Louisiana,    though 
opposing  any  attempt  to  seat  Pinchback,  helped  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  reconstruction  measures, 
fought  hard  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payment 
after  the  civil  war,  and  was  a  warm  advocate  of 
civil   service  reform   and,  besides  introducing  the 
famous    tenure-of-oiEce    bill,    reintroduced    in    the 
senate  the  Jenckes  civil  service  reform  bill.     When 
Haves  and  Tilden  were  contesting  the  presidential 
election   returns   in   1876,   Sen.   Edmunds  was   one 
of  the  electoral  committee  which  placed  Hayes  in 
the  White   House.      He  waa  unanimously   elected 
president   pro   tempore   of  the  senate  when   vice- 
president   Arthur  was  called  to   the  White  house 
by    the    assassination    of    Gartield.      He   was    the 
author   of   the   act   of   March    23,    1882,   for   the 
suppression   of   polygamy   in    Utah,   and   for   the 
disfranchisement    of    those   who   practiced   it.      In 
1890  he  helped  draw  up  the  famous  anti-trust  law 
known  as  the  Sherman  act.     After  his  retirement 
from  the  senate  in  1891  he  practiced  law  for  some 
years  in  Philadelphia,  later  moving  to  Pasadena, 
Gal.,   and   retiring   from  public   life.      In    1897   he 
became    chairman     of     th»    monetary    commission 
appointed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  In- 
dia'napolis  monetary   conference.     He  was   an  un- 
daunted   and    untiring   foe    of   all   legislative   in- 
trigues and  a  strong  advocate  of  strict  parliamen- 
tary   procedure.       "Excepting    Webster,    Calhoun 
and   Fessenden,"   said   James   Ford   Rhodes,   the 
historian,    "greater    adepts    in    constitutional    law 
have  not  argued  in  that  arena  (the  U.  S.  senate) 
than    Trumbull,    Edmunds    and    Thurman.      They 
were  statesmen   of   a  high   order,   not   mere  poli- 
ticians."     Senator   Edmunds  was   a  man   ot   hne 
parts   and   much   learning,    quick   at   repartee    and 
possessed  of  deep  insight  and  keen  penetration  ot 
mind.     He  was  married  Aug.   11,  18.52,  to  Susan 
Marsh,  daughter  of  Wyllys  Lyman,  of  Burlington 
Vt,   and   they   had   two   children:    Mary  M.,   and 
Julia   M.  Edmunds.     He  died  at  Pasadena,  Gal., 
Feb.  27,  1919.  . 

SILLIMAW,  Benjamin,  scientist,  was  born  at 
Korth  Stratford  (now  Trumbull),  Conn.,  Aug.  8, 
1779  son  of  Gold  Selleck,  and  Mary  (Fish)  Silli- 
man  and  grandson  of  Ebenezer  and  Rebecca 
(Peabody)  Silliman.  His  first  American  ances- 
tor Daniel  Silliman,  was  supposed  to  have  come 
from  Holland,  but  later  discoveries  indicate  that 


the  family  had  an  Italian  origin.    At  the  time  of 
the    Reformation    persons    of    the   name    of    Silli- 
mandi,   professing   the   Protestant  faith,   removed 
from  Lucca,  in  Tuscany,  to  Geneva,  which  was  at 
that   time   the   refuge   of   persecuted   Protestants. 
Daniel    Silliman    is    thought    to    have    come    from 
Greneva,  and  settled  at  ' '  Holland  Place, ' '  Fairfield, 
Conn.      Ebenezer    Silliman,    grandfather    of    Ben- 
jamin Silliman  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1742.      He    had   studied   theology,   but   turned   his 
attention    to    law ;     was    sjjeaker    in    the    general 
assembly   for   many   years,   and   held   the   rank   of 
Major  in  the  4th  regiment  of  militia.     Gold  Sel- 
leck Silliman,  father  of  Benjamin,  was  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1752,  studied  law  and  became  attorney 
for   the   crown   in   Fairfield   county.     He   held   tl:o 
rank  of  brigadier-general  through  the  greater  jiart 
of  the   Revolutionary  war,  and  was  charged   with 
the  defence  of  the  southwestern   frontier  of   Con- 
necticut,  a   post   requiring   constant   vigilance,   be- 
cause of  the  long  occupation  of  New  York  by  the 
British.     He  was   active  in   repielling  the   raid   on 
Danbury,  Conn.,  in  1777  but  was  surprised  in  his 
own  house,  in  May,   1779,  by  a  party  of   English 
sent    from   Lloyd 's   Neck   by    Sir    Henry    Clinton, 
and  he  remained  a  prisoner  on  piarole  at  Flatbush, 
and  Gravesend,  L.  I.,  for  nearly  a  year.     He  died 
in   1790,    and   the   task    of   educating   the   son   de- 
volved upon  the  mother.    Young  Silliman  was  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College,  in  1796,  studied  law  with 
Simeon  Baldwin,  at  New  Haven,  and  a  year  later 
was   appointed   tutor   at   Yale,    holding   that   posi- 
tion until   he  was   appointed   to   the  bar   in   1S02. 
But  he  abandoned  the  law  as  a  profession  for  the 
more    attractive    subjects,    chemistry    and   natural 
hif'tory,    the    change    having    been    influenced    by 
Pres.    Dwight,   of   Yale,  who   had   seen   Silliman '3 
ability  to  teach   during  his  years   as  a  tutor.     In 
September,    1802,   he   was   appointed   professor   of 
chemistry  and  natural   history  at  Yale,  with  per- 
mission to   qualify  himself.     He  studied  for  two 
years   under   Dr.   James   Woodhouse,   professor   of 
chemistry  in   the  University   of  Pennsylvania  and 
in   March,    1805,   he   went   to    Europe   to    continue 
his  studies,  and  to  procure  apparatus,  spending  a 
year  of  study  in  Edinburgh  and  in  London,   and 
visiting    the    continent    where    he    met    many    dis- 
tinguished men  of  science.     He  subsequently  pub- 
lished  an   account  of  his  tour,   entitled  "Journal 
of  Travel  in  England,  Holland,  and  Scotland,  and 
Two   Passages  on   the  Atlantic,  in  the  years   1805 
and   1806."     In  1808  he  assumed  his  professional 
duties  at  l^ale  as  professor  of  chemistry,  geology, 
and  mineralogy.     In  Edinburgh,  Prof.  Silliman  had 
bpconie  interested  in  the  discussions  between  the 
Wernerians   and   Huttonians,   and   had   attended   a 
course  of  lectures  on  geology.     On  his  return  he 
made   a   geological   survey   of   Connecticut   and   a 
study  of  mineral  structure  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Haven,   which   is   believed   to    have   been   the   first 
ex]iloration  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.     He 
persuaded  Yale  to  purchase,  in  1808,  the  cabinet  of 
minerals  of  Benjamin  D.  Perkins,  and  some  years 
later    he    secured    the    loan    of    the    collection    of 
George  Gibbs,  which  became  the  property  of  the 
college  in   1825.     His  scientific  Avork   began  when 
he  examined  the  meteorite  which  fell  near  Weston, 
Conn.,   on   Dec.    14,    1807.      He   made   a   chemical 
analysis  of  its  fragments,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Prof.    Kingsley   wrote   the   first    scientific    account 
of  the  fall  of  a  meteor  in  America.     This  account, 
which  excited  great  public  interest  at  home,  was 
reproduced  abroad  and  was  read  before  the  Royal 
Society   of   London    and   also   before   the    French 
Academy.    While  honored  and  beloved  as  a  teacher 
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lie  acquired  greater  distinction  as  a  lecturer,  espe-  supporter  of  Pres.  Lincoln  during'  tlie  civil  war, 
cially  on  geology.  He  began  an  extended  course  of  exerting  his  influence  in  favor  of  emancipation, 
experiments,  in  ISll,  on^the  fusibility  of  various  In  addition  to  the  Journal  mentioned  above,  he 
substances  in  the  flame  of  the  oxy-hydrogen,  or  was  the  author  of  "A  Short  Tour  Between  Hart- 
compound  blow-pipe  invented  by  Robert  Hare,  ford  and  Quebec  in  the  Autumn  of  1819,"  (1S20) ; 
He  succeeded  in  melting  many  refractory  min-  "Element?  of  Chemistry,"  (1830-31);  "Consist- 
erals,  particularly  those  containing  alkalies  and  ency  of  Discoveries  of  Modem  Geology  with  the 
alkaline  earths,  a  great  part  of  which  had  not  Sacred  History  of  the  Creation  and  Deluge," 
before  been  reduced.  He  repeated  his  experiments  (1837)  ;  and  "Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  Europe  in 
after  Sir  Humphry  Davis'  discovery  of  the  metal-  18.51,"  (1853).  He  edited  three  editions  ot 
He  basis  of  alkalies  and  obtained  for  the  first  William  Henry's  "Elements  of  Chemistry," 
time  in  the  Ignited  St.itcs  the  metals  sodium  and  (1808-14)  ;  and  three  editions  of  Robert  Blake- 
potassium.  In  1818  he  founded  the  "American  well's  "Introduction  to  Geology,"  (1829-33-39) 
Journal  of  Science  ami  Arts,"  (sometimes  quoted  and  his  contributions  to  periodical  literature  were 
as  Silliman's  Journal)  of  which,  for  nearly  twenty  very  numerous,  particularly  in  his  paper  the 
years,  he  was  the  sole  editor,  and  for  eight  sub-  "American  Journal  of  Science."  The  degree  of 
sequent,  years  senior  editor.  In  1S22  he  discov-  M.D.  was  conferred  on  him  in  1S18  by  Bowdoin 
ered  the  fact  of  the  fusion  of  carbon  in  the  vol-  College  and  that  of  LL.D.  in  1826  by  Middle- 
taic  arc,  a  discovery  that  occasioned  much  dispute  bury  (Vt.)  College.  Prof.  Silliman  was  twice 
in  Europe,  but  was  later  generally  accepted.  He  married:  first,  on  Sept.  17,  1809,  to  Harriet, 
explored  the  Wyoming  valley,  and  examined  the  daughter  of  Governor  Jonathan  Trumbull,  of 
coal  formations  in  1830,  made  a  scientific  study  Connecticut.  She  died  Jan.  18,  1850,  and  he  was 
of  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  sugar,  nnder  a  married  second,  Sept.  17,  1851,  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Isa- 
commission  trum  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  bella  Webb,  of  Woodstock,  Conn.,  daughter  of  John 
in  1832-33  and  toured  the  A'irginia  gold  mines  MeClellau.  Five  children  survive  him:  Maria 
in  1836.  His  first  course  of  popular  lectures  was  TrumbuU,  who  married  John  B.  Church,  of  New 
given  in  New  Haven  in  ISOS  and  he  delivered  York;  Faith  Wadsworth,  who  married  Prof.  Oliver 
another  course  at  Lowel,  Mass.,  in  the  following  P.  Hubbard  ;  Henrietta  Frances,  who  married  Prof, 
year.  During  the  years  1834-40  he  gave  courses  .lames  D.  Dana;  Julia,  who  married  Rev.  Edward 
"of  popular  lectures  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  W.  Gilman,  and  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  (below), 
of  the  United  States.  They  were  so  much  appro-  He  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  24,  1864. 
dated  that  he  was  selected  to  give  a  course  on  SILLIIVLAN,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  scientist,  wag 
geology  in  the  opening  year  of  the  Lowell  Institute  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  4,  1816,  the  son 
in  Boston  in  1839  and  he  lectured  there  on  chem-  of  Benjamin  (aliove)  and  Harriet  (Trumbull) 
istry  during  the  next  three  years.  The  happy  Silliman.  He  received  his  preliminary  education 
combination  of  a  graceful  and  interesting  style  in  the  schools  of  New  Haven,  and  was  graduated 
with  unwonted  spdendor  of  experime.ntal  illus-  at  Yale  college  in  1837.  He  was  secretary  of  his 
tration  gave  these  lectiures  an  unprecedented  pop-  class,  and  upon  graduation  became  secretary  to 
ularity  and  they  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  his  father,  having  already  served  in  that  capacity 
awakening  an  interest  in  scientific  matters  among  in  the  exploration  of  the  Virginia  gold  mines  in 
the  young  men  who  later  became  the  country's  1836.  He  continued  his  studies  in  the  private 
scientific  leaders.  In  1851  he  made  a  second  visit  laboratory  of  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  the  chemist, 
to  Europe,  accompanied  by  his  son,  Benjamin,  of  Boston,  and  in  his  father's  laboratory  at  Yale, 
and  they  visited  the  principal  cities  of  Great  He  was  an  assistant  in  chemistry  at  Yale  during 
Britain  and  the  continent,  meeting  the  leading  1837-40,  and  in  the  latter  year  received  the  degree 
scientific  men  of  the  day.  He  resigned  his  chair  of  M.A.  and  was  made  assistant  in  the  departments 
at  Yale  in  1853  and  was  made  professor  emeritus,  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology.  In  1841 
but  at  the  request  of  his  colleagues  he  continued,  the  title  was  changed  to  assistant  lecturer,  and 
to  lecture  on  geology  until  June,  1855,  the  date  in  1846  he  became  "professor  of  chemistry  and 
of  his  last  academic  course.  He  secured  many  kindred  sciences  as  applied  to  the  arts."  In  1842 
important  donations  for  Yale,  the  Gibbs'  collection  he  began  to  take  private  pupils — among  whom 
of  minerals  already  mentioned,  the  historical  paint-  were  John  P.  Norton  and  J.  Sterry  Hunt — and 
ings  of  Col.  John  Trumbull,  and  the  building  in  to  conduct  original  scientific  researches.  He  urged 
which  they  were  deposited  and  the  Clark  tele-  upon  the  corporation  of  Yale  in  1846,  the  founda- 
scope.  He  was  also  active  in  the  organization  tiou  of  a  department  for  the  study  of  advanced 
of  the  Yale  Medical  College,  and  the  Sheffield  science.  His  recommendation  was  seconded  by 
Scientific  School.  He  was  chosen  first  president  his  father,  and  in  1847  the  "Department  of 
of  the  American  Association  of  Geologists  (in  Philosophy  and  the  Arts"  was  formed.  He  was 
1840),  which  later  became  the  American  Asso-  the  first  professor,  without  salary,  and  taught 
elation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  In  1863  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  metallurgy.  Later 
he  was  one  of  the  corporate  members  named  by  with  John  P.  Norton  he  organized  the  school  of 
the  Congress  in  the  formation  of  the  National  applied  chemistry,  and  opened  a  laboratory  on  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  was  correspionding  mem-  college  grounds.  In  1854-1855  his  department  had 
ber  of  the  geological  societies  of  Great  Britain  its  first  separate  heading  as  the  "Yale  Si-ientific 
and  France.  I'rof.  Silliman  was  pre-eminent  as  a  School;"  it  is  now  the  "Shelfield  Scientific  School." 
teacher,  and  as  a  lecturer  he  was  almost  unsur-  He  was  professor  there  until  1809,  except  the  years 
passed;  outside  the  lecture  room,  by  investigations  1849-54,  when  he  held  the  chair  of  medical  chem- 
given  to  the  world  through  the  press,  he  rendered  istry  and  toxicology  in  the  medical  department  of 
invaluable  service  to  the  cause  of  science.  He  was  the  University  of  Louisville,  Ky.  In  the  winter 
styled  by  I'ldward  Everett  Hale,  "the  Nestor  of  of  1845-46  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  agri- 
American  science."  Sillimanite,  a  rock-forming  cultural  chemistry  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  which  was 
mineral  consisting  of  aluminum  silicate  was  named  the  pioneer  work  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
after  him.  I'rof.  Silliman  was  opposed  to  slavery,  In  1851  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Europe, 
and  subscribed  to  aid  in  the  arming  of  some  They  visited  regions  interesting  to  the  geologist 
Kansas  colonists  in  April,  1856.    He  was  an  ardent  and  mineralogist,  volcanoes  and  glaciers,  as  well 
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as  museums  and  scientific  collections,  and  met 
most  of  Europe's  distinguished  scientists.  When 
his  father  resigned  in  1854,  the  son  was  called 
to  give  instruction  in  the  academic  and  medical 
departments  of  Yale.  He  held  the  chair  of  gen- 
eral and  applied  chemistry  until  1870,  but  retained 
the  appointment  in  the  medical  department  until 
his  death.  In  1855  he  published  a  report  on  the 
rock  oil  or  petroleum,  of  Venango  co.,  Penn., 
describing  new  methods  of  investigation  and  re- 
sults, which  proved  to  be  of  great  importance,  and 
the  first  steps  in  the  development  of  a  great  indus- 
try. His  investigation  of  the  petroleum  region  of 
California  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  geo- 
logical conditions  there  wovild  require  a  different 
method  of  extracting  the  oil  from  that  employed 
in  Pennsylvania.  His  conclusions  were  sustained 
by  events.  In  1864  he  left  New  Haven  for  a 
year 's  mineralogical  and  geological  exploration  in 
Arizona,  the  Mojave  desert,  and  the  San  Francisco 
mining  district,  publishing  a  report  of  his  findings 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  in  1866.  The 
visit  was  repeated  in  1867  and  1872,  these  later 
trips  covering  a  large  part  of  the  mining  country 
of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  The  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life  were  devoted  principally  to  the  exami- 
nation of  mines,  and  the  preparation  of  reports 
on  chemical  processes  of  manufacture.  He  pub- 
lished many  original  papers  on  the  chemistry  of 
minerals,  on  meteorites,  on  photography  with 
electric  arc,  and  on  the  illuminating  powers  of 
gas.  In  1869  he  became  one  of  the  state  chemists 
of  Connecticut,  and  in  that  capacity  he  appeared 
as  a  scientific  witness  in  the  courts.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  sorghum  sugar, 
which  drafted  an  important  report  sent  to  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture  in  1883.  Yale's 
mineralogical  collections  received  several  contri- 
butions from  him,  and  he  personally  solicited 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  Baron  Lederer 
collection  for  the  college  in  1843.  His  own  col- 
lection of  minerals  was  sold  to  Cornell  University 
in  1868.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Haven 
common  council  during  1845-49,  and  for  many 
years  after  1848  was  a  director  of  the  New  Haven 
gas  works,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
works  and  distribution.  He  became  assistant  to 
his  father  as  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Science  in  1838,  and  chief  editor  in  1864,  holding 
that  position  until  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the 
fifty  original  members  named  in  the  act  of  con- 
gress. Mar.  3,  1863,  incorporating  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Connecticut 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Association  of 
American  Geologists  and  Naturalists,  (whick  m 
1847  became  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science)  American  Chemist's 
Society,  associate  American  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers;  and 
corresponding  member  of  the  Meteorological  So- 
ciety of  London,  and  the  Societe  Nationale  dcs 
Sciences,  Cherbourg,  France.  Besides  mimerous  re- 
ports and  addresses,  as  weU  as  his  regular  contri- 
butions to  the  "American  Journal  of  Science, 
Prof  Silliman  was  the  author  of  "First  Principles 
of  Chemistry"  (1847),  of  which  more  than  50,000 
copies  were  sold;  "The  World  of  Science,  Art, 
and  Industry"  (1854)  ;  "The  Progress  of  Science 
and  Mechanism"  (1854);  "The  Principles  of 
Physics"  (1859);  ''The  Hydrocarbon  Process 
(1868);  "Researches  on  Water-Gas"  (1869)  ;  A 
Century  of  Medicine  and  Chemistry"  (Ifl  .  ant 
"American  Contributions  to  Chemistry"  (18/o). 
The  degree  of  M.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 


Medical  College  of  South  Carolina  in  1849,  and 
that  of  LL.D.  by  the  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1884.  He  was  married  May  14,  1840,  to 
Susan  Hulda,  eldest  child  of  William  Jehiel  Forbes 
of  New  Haven  and  had  one  son  and  four  daughters. 
He  died  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  14,  1885. 

EGBERTS,  William  Charles,  clergyman  and 
president  of  Lake  Forest  University  (1886-92), 
was  born  at  Galtmai,  near  Aberystwith,  Cardigan- 
shire, South  Wales,  Sept.  23,  1832.  His  father 
had  been  educated  for  the  church,  but  experienc- 
ing a  reverse  of  fortune,  the  family  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1S49,  both  parents  and  two  chil- 
dren dying  of  cholera  in  New  York  within  a  weet 
of  landing,  leaving  William  the  eldest  of  six.  He 
graduated  with  honors  at  Princeton  College  in 
1855,  and  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
in  1858,  having  read  law  and  taught  during  his 
vacations.  He  was  Presbyterian  pastor  at  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  during  1858-61,  and  at  Columbus, 
O.,  in  1861-64,  and  while  at  the  latter  place  was 
chairman  of  the  synodical  committee  which  after- 
ward founded  what  is  now  Wooster  University. 
In  December,  1864,  he  became  co-pastor  of  Eliz- 
abeth, N.  J.,  where  in  1866  he  organized  West- 
minster church,  and  was  its  pastor  for  sixteen 
j'ears.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  board  of 
Trustees  of  Wooster  University,  a  trustee  of  Lafa- 
yette College,  1859-63,  and  "of  Princeton  from 
1866  to  1886;  moderator  of  the  synod  of  Colum- 
bus in  1864,  and  of  that  of  Now  Jersey  in  1875; 
delegate  to  the  first  pan-Presljyterian  council  at 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1877,  to  the  third,  1888, 
at  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  to  the  fourth  in  1896,  at 
Glasgow,  Scotland ;  president  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  in  1880,  its  corresponding  secre- 
tarv,  1881-86,  and  its  senior  secretary,  1892-98. 
From  1886  to  1892,  he  was  president  of  Lake 
Forest  University,  which  made  rapid  progress 
under  his  care.  New  Departments  were  added,  the 
work  readjusted  and  reorganized,  the  faculty  en- 
larged, the  number  of  students  raised  to  1,541, 
and  over  $800,000  was  added  to  the  property  of 
the  institution.  In  1889,  Di.  Eoberts  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly, 
meeting  in  New  York.  During  1890-93  he  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  revision  of  stan- 
dards of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  that 
capacity  prepared  the  first  revision  of  the  confes- 
sion of  faith  in  1892.  While  this  revision  was 
not  adopted,  its  preparation  and  discussion  paved 
the  way  for  the  later  successful  revision.  In  1898 
Dr.  Eoberts  became  president  of  Centre  College, 
Danville,  Ky.,  and  upon  the  consolidation  of  this 
institution  with  the  Central  University  of  Eich- 
mond,  Ky.,  in  1901,  under  the  name  of  Central 
University  of  Kentucky,  at  Danville,  he  was 
president  of  the  latter  until  his  death.  His  ad- 
ministration of  the  college,  and  later  of  the  uni- 
versit)^  at  Danville,  was  marked  by  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  and  in  the 
endowment  and  by  a  notable  improvement  in  the 
grounds.  His  publications  include  "A  Transla- 
tion of  the  Shorter  Catechism  into  Welsh" 
(1864)  ;  "Letters  on  Eminent  Welsh  Clergymen" 
(1868);  "Letters  on  Trnvels  in  Egv'pt  and 
Palestirie"  (1891)  and  "New  Testament  Con- 
versions" (1896).  He  received  the  degrees  of  D.D. 
from  Union  College  in  1872,  LL.D.  from  Princeton 
in  1887,  S.T.D.  from  Princeton  in  1889.  He  was 
married  in  1858  to  Mary  Louise,  daughter  of  Ezra 
B.  Fuller  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  had  one  son, 
William  Henrv,  and  one  daughter,  Mary  Louise, 
who  married  Eoswell  MiUer.  He  died  in  Danville, 
Ky.,  Nov.  27,  1903. 
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PUTNAM,  George  Palmer,  fmmiler  of  the 
piililishing  house  of  (ieor^x'  Putiiaiir.s  (!<ons,  Xuw 
York,  was  boru  iu  the  town  of  J!i'uiis\vick,  ]\Ie., 
Feb.  7,  1814.  He  received  his  eiluenliou  iu  Maine, 
and  his  first  introduction  into  liusiness  was  in 
Norwich,  Conn.,  wliere  he  was  eniiiloyed  for  fi)\ir 
years  in  a  carpet  liouse.  lie  then  resigned  tliis 
position  and  went  to  New  York  city,  where  lu'  was 
eni|iloyed  in  the  tlien  famous  lioolv  store  of  G.  W. 
Bleecker.  His  salary  was  .'e;2.3  a  year  and  his  hoard; 
and  be  always  liad  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  duties  to  discliarge  in  e.\- 
cliange  for  tliis  meagre  pay.  In 
IHIiD^Mi-.  Putnam  entered  tlje  book 
store  of  Daniel  &  Jonathan  Leavitl. 
Here  be  first  Ix'gan  his  literary  woi'k 
by  undertaking  the  compilation  of 
his  "Inde.x  to  Univer.sal  History" 
which  appeared  in  its  first  edition 
in  a  small  duodecimo  volume,  Init 
develojjcd  later  into  a  large  size 
octavo  known  to  the  later  gener- 
alioiis  of  book  buyers  as  "The 
World's  Progress,"  a  volume  which 
continues  to  have  a  steadj'.sale.  At 
this  period  Mr.  Putnam  started  a 
trade  |iapcr  called  the  "Book-sel- 
lers' Advei'tiser, "  and  which  is  re- 
garded as  being  the  father  of  the 
book-trade  journals  of  to-day.  In 
is;((i  Mr.  Putnam  entered  the  firm  of 
Wiley  &  Long,  at  that  time  doing- 
business  in  Nassa\i  street.  New  Yoi'k,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  iniijortation  of  books.  He  very 
soon,  through  his  |)ersonal  energy  and  Iju.siaess  abil- 
ity and  his  experience,  assumed  a  ]iromineut  part 
iu  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  this  house,  and 
was  sent  to  Em-ope  to  look  after  its  interests  thei-e. 
While  in  London,  he  formed  connections  with  au- 
thors, publishers,  and  book-sellers,  of  the  greatest 
value  and  importance  to  the  house,  and  after  having 
made  a  brief  visit  to  America,  returned  to  the  Brit- 
ish ca]-iilal  for  the  pnrpo.se  of  establishing  an  agency 
in  that  city.  While  in  Loudon  in  1840,  he  published 
a  little  work  entitled  "American  Facts,"  which  "n-as 
written  for  the  purpose  of  ans-5\'ering  the  ignorant 
anil  malicious  criticisms  respecting  America  and  the 
Anii'ricans,  which  were  then  being  cii-culated  iu 
Emjland.  As  junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Wiley 
ct  Putnam,  Mr.  Putnam  eoutiinied  frojii  183T  to 
18-17  to  conduct  the  En;,rlish  branch  of  their  house, 
and  iu  1848  returned  to  New  Yoi'k,  dissolved  part- 
nership with  Jlr.  Wiley,  ami  beg;in  business  for 
himself.  His  first  establishment  was  at  155  Broad- 
way, now  far  down-town,  aud  liei-e  be  began  the 
pnlilicatiou  of  the  works  of  Washington  "Irving, 
among  other  distinguished  writers.  It  was  in  Mr. 
Put )iain's  office  that  Edgar  A.  Poe  ciunpleted  the 
writing  of  his  es.say  "Eureka,"  oiu  of  which  both 
his  publisher  and  himself  confidenllv  expected  to 
make  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  wliich  afterward 
.sold  in  the  course  of  two  years  about  750  copies.  It 
was  in  1848,  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Putnam's  person- 
ally undertaking  the  business,  that  he  published 
J;niii's  Kus'^ell  Lowell's  now  famous  poen"!,  "The 
P^.-ible  for  Crilies, "  .•md  which  was  is.sued  anony- 
mously. Here  also  was  Iirought  foi'lb  the  first  vfil- 
tnne  published  by  Bayard  Taylor,  l)ein?:  a  collection 
of  h'lters  wdiich  he  wrote  to  the  New  York  "  Trib- 
ime"  duriuLT  his  first  tri|-)  to  Euro])e  in  1844  to  1840, 
enlilled  "Views  id'oot;  or.  Europe  seen  with  Kna]i- 
.sack  and  Staff."  Six  editions  of  this  volume  wei'e 
sold  dui-iu'i-  the  first  year.  Fi-om  155  Broadway, 
jMr.  Putnam  removd'to  10  Park  Place,  where  'in 
1S5:-!,  aided  by  OeovLfe  William  Curtis  and  others, 
he  evialilisbed  "  Pulnam's  Monthly,"  which  was  ibe 
first  lilerary  periodical  to  give  a  distinctive  characler 


to  American  literature  of  that  kind.  In  1854  Mr. 
John  W,  Leslie  was  admitted  to  the  firm,  which 
now  becatne  G.  P.  Putnam  it  Co.,  and  the  store 
was  removed  to  ;')-31  Broadway.  Later,  further  re- 
movals were  made  to  533  Broadway,  and  iu  1801  to 
50t)  Broadway.  In  1801  Mr.  Putnam  planued  and 
organized  "The  Loyal  Publication  Society."  In 
1803  he  retired  f(n-  a  time  from  active  business,  be- 
ing appointed  L'nited  States  collector  of  internal 
revenue,  a  position  which  he  continued  to  fill  until 
1806,  when  he  associated  with  him  in  business  his 
eldest  sou,  George  Haven  Putnam,  and  the  firm  be- 
came G.  P.  Pntnam  &  Son,  the  estahlishnient 
being  once  mole  removed  to  001  Broadway.  In 
1808  Mr.  .John  Bishop  Putnam  was  admitted  to 
the  firm,  the  name  then  being  altered  to  G.  P. 
Putnam  A'  Sons,  aud  in  1875  another  removal  -n'as 
made  to  Fifth  ave,,  just  below  Twenty-tliird  street, 
where  the  firm  remained  until  1881,  w-hen  it  took 
jto.ssessitm  of  its  ]-)re.sent  quarters,  27  and  29  West 
T-«enty-third  stieet  and  8  West  Twenty-fourth 
.street,  a  building  having  a  frontage  on  Twenty-third 
street  of  fifty  feet,  and  a  depth  of  200  feet.  Since 
1873,  the  slyle  of  the  firm  has  been  G.  P.  Putnam',? 
Sons,  and  their  London  house,  -ndiich  -U'as  established 
in  1878,  lias  headcpiarters  iu  Bedford  street,  o]ipo,site 
the  establishment  of  the  Jracmillans.  Mr.  George 
P.  Putnam  was  always  one  of  the  leading  men 
among  piublishers  not  of  New  York  only,  but  of  the 
United  States.  He  wa.s  for  many  years  secretary  of 
the  Publishers'  Association,  ancl  always  interested 
himself  iu  public  aud  political  matters,  in  art  and 
science.  lie  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  in  New  York,  of  which  he 
w.'is  for  a  time  honorary  superintendent.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Ex])o.sitiou  at  Vienna  of  1873,  he 
re(;eived  the  apiioinlment  of  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican committee  on  art,  but  died  before  being  able 
to  assume  the  position.  Besides  his  works  already 
mentioned,  Mr.  Putnam  published:  "Tours  in  Eu- 
rope: A  Concise  Guide  with  Memoranda  of  a  Tour 
in  1830"  (1838);   "American  Book   Circular  with 
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Notes  and  Statistics"  (1843),  and  "A  Pocket  Mem- 
orandum Book  in  France,  Italy  and  Germany  iu 
1847"  (1848).  Mr.  Putnam  oocu])ied  in  his  relation 
as  a  ptibli.sher  to  authors  iu  the  country,  vei'y  much 
the  same  iiosilion  that  was  held  by  the  elder  John 
IMurray  to  the  great  Bi-itish  writers.  The  wm-ks  of 
Irving,  Cooper,  Bayard  Taylor,  Curtis,  Bryant,  Poe, 
Lowell,  aud  many  other  eminent  American  authors, 
all  first  appeared  through  the  publishing  house  of 
(Jeorge  P.  Putuaui,  and  dui-ing  his  lifetime.  At 
((uile  an  early  period  of  his  publishing  career,  he  in- 
terested him.self  in  issuing  fine  illnsi rated  books,  and 
was  a  pioneer  in  tli:it  direction.  Meanwhile,  he 
was  also  oni.'  of  (he  earliest  Americans  to  speak  and 
wiile  in  favor  of  international  eo])yright,  having 
]iublishcd  as  early  as  1837  the  first  argument  in  that 
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Bereonal"  ih«?iti"  ^^''"."''^^^J-  M^-  I^toam's  Publishers'  Copyright  Lea^e,  and  largely  as  a 
manrer,  ^«T  I  '  ("ourteous  and  genial  result  of  his  effVrts:  the  League  sc-ured  the  ena.t- 
^nr^P  elX  f  "  ""■  ?'""'"''  .tavorite  amoug  a  ment  of  the  copyright  bill  which  went  into  effect 
both  in  A  ,t.l  '^'JT  '"'""  S  *^'  ^°°^  ^^-^^  "^  1^-'^  (amended  in  1909),  establishing  copy- 
New  Yofk  Mnr  r^  is'i?''^  .?'.""'  '"f  "^"'i'  ^"  "Sht  >-elatious  between  the  United  States  and 
n/  TnJ^^'  w  '  -pi'  ^  Victorine,  daughter  the  countries  of  Europe,  excepting  Russia  and 
pwi  !vn  T"  ?*"'''  ^''''-  °^  *''<^"'  Austria-Mungary.  Througli  these  relations  copy- 
rn?o  rr,  "^'°  g^'ew  to  maturity :  Mary  Co-  rights  treaties  which  f^Uowed  the  enactment  of 
pL„,L^  w  '^'  ,  married  Dr  Abraham  Jacobi;  the  last  copyright  statute,  American  authors  have 
Geo  ge  Haven  (see  below);  Edith  Grace;  John  recognition  fo,  their  property  in  the  states  of 
tv,  ^'  i  1  '°  ''1'  associated  with  his  brother  in  Euroj.e  and  European  authoi's  are  protected  in 
the  publishing  business;  Victonne  Amy;  Irving;  the  United  States.  In  recognition  of  this  service 
Bayard  Taylor;  Kingman  Nott;  Ruth,  an  author,  in  the  world  of  letters,  Mr.  Putnam  was  awarded 
and  Herbert  Putnam  (q.v.),  librariam  His  by  the  French  government  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
memoir  together  with  an  account  of  the  earlier  of  Honor.  He  has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
years  of  the  publishing  house  which  he  founded.  Free  Tra.le  League  since  1S66  and  its  president 
was  written  by  his  son,  and  was  published  in  1912.  since  1916.  It  is  his  contention  that  freedom  of 
^^^"^i-.^"*"'],™'^'"^  "1  ^e^  ^oi-k  "ty,  Dec.  20,  1872.  trade  is  an  essential  factor  in  securing  and  main- 
i-UlJ^IAM  G-eorg-e  Haven,  pubhsher,  pubb-  taining  the  peace  of  the  world.  After  the  sinking 
cist  and  author,  was  born  m  London,  England,  of  the  '•Lusitania"  he  organized  with  S.  Stan- 
Apnl  ^  1844,  eldest  sou  of  George  Palmer  Put-  wood  Menken,  its  first  presi.lent,  the  American 
nam,  above.  He  was  educated  in  the  Columbia  Rights  League,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  em- 
Grammar  School,  New  York,  Columbia  Univer-  jihasize  with  the  American  pulilie  the  necessity 
sity,  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  and  the  University  of  of  tlio  United  States  taking  active  part  with  the 
Gottmgen,  Germany.  He  returned  from  Germany  allies  in  protecting  civilization  against  barbar- 
in  1862  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  in  the  176th  ism.  As  pre«dent  of  the  league,  he  made  many 
N.  Y.  volunteers,  and  saw  active  service  in  Loui-  public  addresses  and  published  pamphlets  and 
siana,  including  the  Red  River  Expedition  and  in  articles  in  the  press  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
helping  to  repel  Jubal  Early's  invasion  of  Mary-  He  was  also  one  of  the  three  founders  of  the 
land,  and  the  attempted  capture  of  Washington.  National  Security  League,  instituted  in  1915,  to 
At  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  A'a.,  Oct.  19,  1.S64,  organize  the  resources  of  the  country  for  prep- 
he  was  captured;  passed  tlie  winter  in  Libby  aration  for  the  jirobable  participation  in  the 
Prison  and  in  Danville  and  was  exchanged  the  European  war  and  he  was  associated  with  the 
March  following,  rejoining  his  regiment.  He  was  organization  of  the  English  Sjieaking  Union,  in 
present  at  the  surrender  of  the  army  of  Gen.  England,  in  1918,  taking  charge  of  the  orgaiiiza- 
Johnston  in  North  Carolina,  April  26,  1865.  He  tiou  of  the  American  division  of  which  he  was 
resigned  from  the  army  in  September,  1865,  with  secretary-treasurer.  Mr.  Putnam  was  the  author 
the  rank  of  major  and  served  one  year  there-  of:  "Authors  and  Publishers"  (1883);  "The 
after  as  deputy  U.  S.  collector  of  internal  revenue  Questions  of  Copyright"  (1891)  ;  "Authors  and 
under  his  father,  wdio,  in  1862,  had  been  ap-  Their  Public  in  Ancient  Times"  (1S9.3);  "Books 
pointed  by  Lincoln  collector  of  the  eighth  district  and  Their  Makers  in  the  Middle  Ages"  (1896); 
of  New  York.  In  1866  George  P.  Putnam  re-  "The  Censorship  of  the  Church  of  Rome" 
sumed  the  publishing  business  and  the  son  was  (1907);  "Abraham  Lincoln,  The  P'eoples'  Leader 
made  a  partner,  the  firm  name  becoming  G.  P.  in  the  Struggle  for  National  Existence"  (1909); 
Putnam  &  Son.  After  the  death  of  the  elder  "The  Little  Gingerbread  Man"  (1909);  "The 
Putnam  in  18(2,  his  three  sous  George  Haven,  Memoir  of  G.  P.  I'utnam"  (1912);  "Memoirs 
John  Bishop,  and  Irving,  continued  the  book  busi-  of  my  Youth"  (1914'!  and  "Memories  of  a 
ness  both  in  New  York  and  London  under  the  Publi^her, "  (1915).  He  wrote  the  articles  on 
firm  name  of  G.  P.  Putnam  's  Sons,  which  still  Literary  Property  in  the  12th  edition  of  the  Cyclo- 
survives.  In  1^75  a  manufacturing  department  pedia  Britannica ;  the  International  Cyclopedia, 
was  added,  known  as  The  Knickerbocker  Press,  and  Mason  &  Lalor's  Political  Encyclopedia.  He 
and  a  printing  and  binding  building  was  built  at  is  a  member  of  the  Century,  Authors  and  City 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  devoted  to  every  department  clubs  in  New  York  and  the  Savile  &  Cobden 
of  book  manufacturing,  especially  the  finest  class  Club,  of  London.  He  received  the  honorary  de- 
of  book-work.  The  business  was  incorporated  in  grees  of  A.M.  from  Bowdoin  college  in  1894  and 
1890  with  Mr.  Putnam  as  president.  Among  the  Litt.D.  from  the  Western  University  of  Pennsyl- 
more  noteworthy  publications  bearing  the  imprint  vania  in  1899.  Mr.  Putnam  was  twice  married; 
of  the  house  are:  "The  American  Waterway  tirst  .luly  7,  1869,  to  Rebecca  Kettel  Shepard, 
Series,"  fourteen  volumes;  the  "Ariel  Booklets  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  by  whom  he  had  five  chil- 
of  'Standard  Literature,"  200  volumes;  the  drcn ;  Bertha  Haven,  Ethel  Frothingham,  Corinna 
"Standard  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Washington  Haven,  Dorothy  Leslie  and  Ellen  Shepard  Put- 
Irving";  the  "Story  of  the  Nations"  in  ninety  nam,  and  second  April  27,  1899,  to  Emily  James, 
volumes,  and  the  "Heroes  of  the  Nations,"  in  daughter  of  Judge  .James  C.  Smith,  of  Canan- 
sixty-two  volumes,  both  series  being  edited  by  daigua,  N.  Y.,  liy  this  marriage  there  is  one  child, 
Mr.   Putnam,   the   Loeb    Library   of   Classical   Lit-  Palmer  Cosslett  Putnam. 

erature,  the  publications  of  the  Hispanic  Society  CAKEOLIj,  Daniel,  statesman,  was  born  at 
of  New  York;  the  Works  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Duddington,  Prince  George's  county,  Md.,  in  1756, 
the  Ariel  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  the  Vest  Pocket  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Ann  (Rozier)  Carroll  and 
Series  of  Standard  Literature,  in  fifty-two  vol-  grandson  of  Charles  CJarroU  (p.  256).  His  father 
umes  and  the  w^ritings  of  Franklin,  Jefferson,  was  the  founder  of  the  Duddington  branch  of  the 
Madison,  Washington,  Monroe,  Adams,  .Jay  and  Carroll  family,  and  was  the  sou  of  Charles  Car- 
Marshall.  Mr.  Putnam  attained  national  prom-  roll  (cpv.)  who  came  to  Maryland  from  England 
inenee  for  his  activities  as  a  jiublicist,  and  par-  about  1688.  Daniel  Carroll  received  a  classical 
ticularly  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  international  education,  and  then  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
copyrio-ht.     In  1886  he  re-organized  the  American  suits  on  the  Duddington  estate,  which  is  now  in- 
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eluded  in  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
I>.  ('.  He  was  active  in  the  Revolutionary  war 
and  took  bis  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress, 
Feb.  12,  1781,  as  a  delegat-e  from  Maryland,  serv- 
ing until  17Si.  He  presented  to  the  congress 
the  act  of  the  legislature  of  his  state  assenting 
to  the  articles  of  the  confederation,  aid  so  became 
a  signer  of  that  instrument.  He  was  also  a 
delegate  from  Maryland  to  the  convention  which 
framed  the  federal  constitution,  and  was  very 
active  in  its  support.  He  was  elected  to  the  first 
congress  as  a  federalist  and  served  from  Mar.  4, 
17S9,  until  Mar.  3,  1791.  He  took  a  leading  part 
in  securing  the  establishment  of  the  seat  of 
government^  at  Waslmigton,  D.  C,  and  in  1791 
was  appointed  by  P^es.  WashiagtOB  oae  of  tho 
commissioners  to  survey  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  to  locate  the  federal  city.  He  devoted  his 
later  years  to  looking  after  his  estates,  and  died 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1829. 

PORTEil,  Cyrus  Kinixe,  architect,  was  bom  in 
Cicero,  Onondago  co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  27,  1828,  son 
of  Welcome  and"  Rachel  (Kinne)  Porter.  He  came 
of  'Puritan  ancestors  who  settled  in  Rhode  Island, 
the  American  progenitor  of  the  family,  Robert 
Porter,  having  been  one  of  the  eighty-four  asso- 
ciates who  purchased  a  tract  of  land  from  the 
Indians,  and  settled  at  Farniington,  Conn.,  in  1640, 
his  descendants  subsequently  populating  that  sec- 
tinn.  Young  Porter  was  left  an  orphan  when 
seventeen  years  old,  and  from  that  time  made  his 
way  alone  in  the  world.  He  first  learned  the 
trade  of  a  Joiner,  and  after  studying  architecture, 
secured  employment  in  1853  as  a  draughtsman  for 
the  Chicago  water  works.  In  185.5  he  opened  an 
office  for  himself  in  Brantford,  Ont.,  removing 
to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1865,  where  he  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Wilcox  &  Porter.  He  de- 
signed a  number  of  imposing  buildings  in  Buffalo 
and  its  vicinity,  and  in  1867  received  the  second 
premium  of  $2,000  in  an  open  competition  for 
designs  for  the  war  department  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mr.  Porter  subsequently  opened  an  office 
at  Bay  City,  having  Ijeen  entrusted  with  the  erec- 
tion of  several  important  buildings  at  that  place, 
among  them  the  court-house  of  I3ay  county,  the 
iBaptist  church,  the  high  school  building,  and  a 
number  of  less  note.  He  was  associated  with  his 
son  in  Buffalo,  under  the  name  of  Cyrus  K. 
Porter  and  Son.  Among  the  notable  buildings 
erected  there  which  show  his  com])lete  mastery  of 
every  detail  of  his  profession,  are  the  Coal  and  Iron 
Exchange,  Trinity  church,  St.  Patrick 's  church, 
new  municipal  buildings,  and  the  Builders'  Ex- 
change. He  was  interested  in  the  femperanro 
cause,  and  was  a  member  of  tlie  Independent  Or- 
(der  of  Good  Templars.  In  Buffalo  he  founded  the 
order  of  "The  Royal  Tcniplais  of  Temperance,'' 
of  which  he  was  supreme  councilor  until  1884.  He 
was  also  a  Mason.  He  died  at  Ransomville,  N.  Y., 
Jau.  31,  1910.     (Portrait  opposite  p.  392.) 

KOBEKTS,  Nathan  Selleck,  physician,  was 
born  in  Darien,  Conn.,  Mar.  22,  1S43,  son  of 
Nathan  and  Sally  (Richards)  Roberts.  He  was 
descended  jirohably  from  Nathaniel  Roberts,  who 
arrived  in  Boston  from  England  in  the  ship  Lion 
in  1632,  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  removing  to  Norwalk,  Conn.,  in  1652. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  young  Roberts  enlisted  in 
the  7th  Connecticut  volunteers,  of  which  Alfred 
H.  Terry  was  colonel.  As  a  private  he  s]ient  most 
of  his  time  in  hospital  service,  availing  himself 
of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  to  prosecute  his 
medical  studies.  In  1863  he  was  commissioned  as- 
sistant surgeon,  in  which  capacity  he  participated 


in  the  military  operations  in  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Florida.  He  was  made  post  surgeon 
and  organized  and  conducted  a  large  general  hos- 
pital in  a  building  which  had  previously  been 
occupied  as  an  orphan  asylum.  At  the  close  of  the 
civil  war  he  completed  his  lecture  course,  and  was 
graduated  M.D.  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  1867.  Opening  an  office  in  New  York 
city,  he  acquired  a  large  practice,  making  a  spe- 
cialty of  diseases  of  the  ear,  nose  and  throat.  He 
was  clinical  assistant  at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic, 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  a-nd  surgeon  of  the  New  York  Throat 
and  Nose  Hospital.  He  was  instructor  in  otology 
in  the  New  York  Polyclinic  Medical  School  and 
Hospital,  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Medical  College,  aad  surgeon  of  the  Metro- 
politan Throat  Hosjjital.  Dr.  Roberts  was  mar- 
ried June  11,  1868,  to  Elixa  Bell  Rhodaback,  and 
had  six  children :  Mary  BeU,  Agnes  May,  Frank, 
Alice,  Edith  Belle  and  Anna  Cecilia. 

H'UTCHINS,  John  Corydon,  judge,  was  born 
in  Warren,  O.,  May  8,  1840,  son  of  John  and 
Rhoda  M.  (Andrews)  Hutchins,  and  grandson  of 
Samuel  Hutchins,  a  pioneer  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve who  emigrated  to  Ohio  from  Connecticut  in 
1798,  settling  ia  Trumbull  county.  His  father 
was  clerk  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  legislature  and  the  national  con- 
gress, and  a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  Loyal- 
ists' convention  of  1806.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Warren  High  School  and  Oberlin  College.  Hia 
schooling  was  interrupted  by  the  civil  war,  ami 
enlisting  in  the  2nd  Ohio  cavalry  he  served  two 
and  a  half  years,  becoming  first  lieutenant.  He 
w-as  subsequently  connected  with  the  pay  depart- 
ment in  Washington,  after  which  he  entered  the 
Albany  Law  School,  was  graduated  in  1866  and 
immeiliately  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  began  his 
practice  in  Youngstown,  O.,  in  partnership  with 
Gen.  P.  H.  Sanderson.  He  resided  at  Warren,  0., 
a  short  period,  and  in  1868  settled  in  Cleveland, 
which  became  his  permanent  home.  He  was  asso- 
ciated in  practice  with  Judge  J.  E.  Ingersoll,  and 
subsequently  was  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Hutchins,  Campbell  &  Johnson.  He  was  elected 
pirosecuting  attorney  of  thiyahoga  county  in  1877 
as  a  Democrat,  and  in  1883  became  police  judge, 
being  re-elected  two  years  later.  In  1892  he  was 
elected  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of 
Cuyahoga  county,  over  which  he  presided  for 
three  years.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
general  improvement  and  development  of  the  city 
of  Cleveland,  serving  for  fourteen  years  as  a 
member  of  the  public  library  board  and  as  post- 
master during  1895-99.  Judge  Hutchins  was  a 
man  of  commanding  personal  appearance  and  gen- 
ial and  cordial  manners.  He  was  married  Dec. 
23,  1861,  to  Jane  M.  Campbell,  and  had  five  chil- 
dren: Helen  E.,  wife  of  Trafford  B.  Salisbury; 
.l.-ine  C. ;  Horace  C;  J_  Frank,  and  Carleton  C. 
Hutfdiins.     (Portrait  opposite  p.  392.) 

TILGHMAN,  Edward,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Wye,  ML,  Dec.  11,  1750,  son  of  Edward  and 
Elizabeth  (Chew)  Tilghmau,  grandson  of  Richard 
and  Anna  Mari.-i  (Lloyd)  Tilghman,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Richard  Tilghman,  of  England,  who 
purchased  Canterbury  Manor  in  Maryland  in  1659 
and  came  to  the  colonies  two  .years  later,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  Mary  Foxley.  Edward  Tilgh- 
man was  graduated  at  the  College  of  Philadelphia 
in  1766,  after  which  he  studied  law  at  Middle 
Temple,  London,  and  became  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Philadelphia  bar.  He  was  a  very  talented 
advocate,  and  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession 
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in  his  day   being  well  beloved  by  Ms  feUow  mem-  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.   Washington.  Af- 

bers    tor    his    many    estimable    virtues.      He    was  ter  the  war  he  was  elected  to  the  Delaware  le^s- 

especially  noted   for   helping   younger   members  of  lature,  and  represented  his  state  in  the  continental 

the  bar  in  their  early  struggles  with  knotty  ques-  congress  from  178;{  to  17S6.     He  was  a  member  of 

tions  of  the  law.     Upon  the  resignation  of  Chief  the  convention  which  framed  the  Federal  conf=ti- 

Justice  Edward  Shippen  in  1805,   he  was  offered  tutiou  in  1787,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  de- 

the  chief  justiceship  of  the  supreme  court  of  Penn-  liberations,    pleading    so    forcibly    for    the    equal 

sj'lvania,    but    declined    in    favor    of    his    cousin,  representation    in    the    United    States    senate    for 

William    Tilghman.       He    was    a    trustee    of    the  large  and   small   states   that  he  carried   his  point. 

University    of    Pennsylvania.      His   mother   was    a  Pres.    Washington    appointed    him   first    judge    of 

sister   of   Chief   Justice   Benjamin    Chew,   and   he  the   district   court   of   the   United   States'   for   the 

was  married  May  26,  1774,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  district    of    Delaware,    .and    he    continued    in    that 

of    Chief    Justice    Chew.      His    surviving    children  position  until   his    death.      He  was   a   presidential 

were:      Edward;    Elizabeth,   who   married   William  elector  in   1789   and   1793.     He  died  in  Wilming- 

Cooke    of    Baltimore,    Md. ;    Benjamin,    and    Maty  ton,  Del.,  Mar.  :!(),  1812. 

Anna,   who   married  William   Rawle.     He  died  in  HUNTINGTON,   Agnes,   singer,  was  born  in 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  1,  181.5.  Michigan   in   1863.      Her   girlhood   was   passed   in 

HUEST,  John  Edward,  merchant  and  capital-  New  York  city,  where  she  attended  a  private 
ist,  was  born  at  Weir's  Neck  Farm,  Great  Chop-  school.  Evincing  remarkable  gifts  as  a  singer, 
tank  river,  near  Cambridge,  Md.,  Oct.  21,  1832,  she  went  to  Europe  in  1881  to  perfect  herself  in 
son  of  Stephen  and  Anne  (Jones)  Hurst  and  this  art,  and  for  two  years  studied  under  G.  B. 
grandson  of  Samuel  Edward  Hurst,  a  native  of  Lamperti  at  Dresden,  and  made  her  debut  in  that 
Battersea,  Surrey,  England,  who  settled  in  Dor-  city  in  March,  18S3.  She  was  received  with  en- 
chester  county,  Md.  in  1780,  and  served  in  the  thusiasm,  and  was  invited  to  sing  at  a  Gewand- 
revolutionary  war  as  a  private  in  the  Third  Mary-  haus  concert  in  Leipzig,  an  honor  previously  eon- 
land  Regiment  and  also  in  the  Maryland  Line,  ferred,  it  is  said,  ujiou  but  one  American.  In  the 
First  Eegiineut,  until  his  honorable  discharge  at  same  spring  she  visited  London,  making  her  Eng- 
Fredericktown.  Young  Hurst  was  educated  at  the  lish  debut  at  St.  James'  Hall,  where  she  repeated 
Cambridge  Academy,  Md.,  and  began  his  business  her  former  success.  After  devoting  two  more 
career  in  the  wholesale  drygoods  house  in  Balti-  .rears  to  study,  she  returned  to  the  United  States 
more.  He  was  in  the  employ  of  Hurst  and  Berry,  and  made  her  debut  here  under  the  direction  of 
dry  goods,  the  senior  partner  of  which  was  his  Theodore  Thomas  at  a  concert  of  the  New  York 
uncle,  until  1857  whiin  he  and  his  cousin,  William  Philharmonic  Society,  giving  classical  concerts 
E.  Hurst,  purchased  the  firm  and  changed  the  during  that  season  in  the  leading  cities.  In 
name  to  Hurst  and  Co.  Upon  the  death  of  his  1886  Miss  Huntington  joined  the  Boston  Ideal 
partner,  in  1868,  he  became  associated  with  Lit-  Opera  Co.,  and  in  the  following  season  be- 
tleton  B.  Purnell  and  Capt.  Alfred  Maddox,  and  came  a  leading  member  of  the  "  Bostonians, " 
the  firm  was  changed  to  Hurst,  Purnell  and  Co.;  singing  in  such  operas  as  "Mignon,"  "Martha" 
becoming  in  1895,  John  E.  Hurst  &  Co.  The  .'md  "Fra  Diavolo. "  After  singing  m  London 
firm  attained  a  leading  position  in  the  drygoods  i"  the  opera,  "Paul  Jones"  (1889),  she  headed 
trade,  and  was  doing  a  business  of  over  $5,000,000  her  own  company  in  the  United  States,  ' '  Paul 
per  vear,  principally  with  the  Southern  states.  Mr.  Jones"  being  the  principal  feature  in  her  reper- 
Hurst  was  president  and  then  vice-president  of  the  toire.  She  was  married  Nov.  15,  1893,  to  Paul 
Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Association,  di-  D-  Cravath  (q.v.),  a  New  York  lawyer,  and 
rector  in  the  Mercantile  Trust  and  Deposit  Com-  thereupon  retired  from  public  life.  Her  voice  was 
panv,  vice-president  and  director  of  the  National  contralto,  of  magnificent  power,  full,  round,  and 
Exchange  Bank  director  of  the  Eutaw  Savings  of  great  purity  and  brilliancy  of  tone. 
Bank,  Fountain  Hotel  Company  (Carrolton  Hotel),  GKEENE,  Dascom,  educator,  was  bom  m  Rich- 
Ashland  Manufacturing  Company  and  the  Balti-  mond,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  15,  1825,  son  of 
more  Board  of  Trade.  He  took  a  keen  interest  Benoni  and  Oracy  (Clark)  Greene.  His  father 
in  hospital  affairs,  serving  as  trustee  of  Johns  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Genesee  region.  He 
Hopkins  Hospital.  He  was  married  to  Mary  E.  S.,  attended  the  Genesee  Seminary  at  Lima,  N.  Y., 
daughter  of  Dr.  Ephraim  Bell,  and  had  eight  and  entered  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
children:  Nancy  W.,  who  married  Lieut.  Alfredo  Troy,  in  1851,  intending  to  take  a  special  course 
Cappellini,  of  the  Italian  Navy;  Julia  Bell,  who  of  one  year,  after  which  he  decided  to  complete  the 
married  Dr.  C.  H.  Wilkin;  MaVy  Boyd,  who  mar-  regular  course,  and  was  graduated  m  1853.  He 
ried  E  Harvie  Smith;  flharlotte  B.,  who  married  was  immediately  appointed  assistant  professor  ot 
C  G  Miller-  Sallie  W.,  William  B.,  Henry  S.,  and  mathematics  and  practical  astronomy  at  tiie  lusti^ 
John  E.  Hurst,  Jr.;  the  three  sons  were  members  tute,  and  two  years  later  was  placed  m  charge  of 
of  the  firm  of  JohA  E.  Hurst  &  Co.  He  died  in  the  department.  He  declined  to  accept  a  similar 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  6,  1904.  (Portrait  opposite  chair  at  Lehigh  Umversity  in  18/4  and  at  Cornell 
nao-e  '^93  )  University  in  1875.     He  was  appointed  librarian  of 

BEDFORD,     Gunning,     Jr.,     statesman,    was  tbe  institute  in  1864,  and  compiled  the  first  library 


bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1747,  son  of  Gun-  catalog.  He  devised  an  improved  method  ot  con- 
ning, and  grandson  of  Gunning  Bedford,  of  Eng-  structmg  movable  domes  for  astronomical  observa- 
lisli  descent  His  cousin  also  named  Gunning  tories  by  covering  them  with  paper.  One  such 
Bedford  was  govern"  if  Delaware.  He  wa^  dome,  built  for  the  Williams  Proudfit  Observatory 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (Prince-  at  Troy,  was  described  in  the  "  American  . I ournal 
ton)  in  1771,  delivering  the  valedictory  oration,  of  Science"  for  .Jaiuiary  18/9,  and  others  were 
After  studying  law  in  the  office  of  Joseph  Reed  subsequently  bui  t  tor  the  observatories  of  the 
hi  his  native  city,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  United  States  Military  Academy,  Columbia  col- 
and  practiced  his  profession  at  Dover  and  at  lege.  New  York  Beloit  college^  Wisconsin,  and 
Wimington,  Del.,  with  the  highest  success,  being  other  educational  institutions.  He  was  the  author 
disSguished  by  his  eloquence  as  an  advocate,  of  "Elementary  Treatise  on  Spherical  Astron- 
For   a   brief  period   in   the   revolutionary  war   he  omy";   "Notes  on   Integration,"  and  papers  on 
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his  science  contributed  to  the  "Analyst"  and  the 
"Mathematical  Monthly."  In  1893  he  resigned 
his  chair  at  the  institute  owing  to  ill  health,  and 
was  made  professor  emeritus.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  and  attended  the  Presbyterian  church. 
He  was  married  Feb.  10,  1859,  to  Sara  I.,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Parsons  of  Utica,  N.  Y.;  she  died  in 
1S61,  leaving  one  son  William,  who  died  three 
years  later.  He  was  married  (2)  July  19,  1S66,  to 
Elvira,  daughter  of  Jairus  Dickerman  of  Troy, 
N.  Y'.     He  died  in  Troy,  N.  Y'.,  Aug.  6,  1900. 

ANGEXL,  William  GorUam,  manufacturer, 
was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  21,  ISll,  son 
of  Enos  and  Catherine  (Gorham)  Angell,  and  a 
descendant  of  Thomas  Angell,  who  came  over 
from  England  to  America  with  Roger  Williams 
in  ICi.jl,  and  was  one  of  the  latter 's  companions 
in  the  early  settlement  of  Providence.  The  line 
is  as  follows:  Thomas,  John,  Hope,  Olinn,  Elisha, 
Enos  and  William  6.  Angell.  His  father  was  a 
carpenter,  and  while  learning  that  trade  the  son 
developed  marked  aptitude  in  the  construction 
and  arrangement  of  machinery.  On  attaining  his 
majority  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his 
nncle,  John  Gorham,  in  the  manufacture  of  loom- 
reeds,  a  machine  for  the  making  of  which  he  had 
recently  perfected.  While  superintending  this 
business  he  was  occupied  with  others  in  prelimin- 
ary experiments  upon  the  construction  of  ma- 
chinery for  making  wood-screws,  that  is,  iron 
screws  used  in  woodwork.  In  1538  the  Eagle 
Screw  Co.  was  organized,  of  which  he  was  agent 
and  manager,  and  from  that  time  forward  all  Ms 
energies  were  concentrated  upon  the  development 
and  perfection  of  the  screw-manufacturing  busi- 
ness. His  machinery  embodied  the  invention  of 
Thomas  J.  Sloan,  of  New  York,  for  making  gimlet- 
pointed  screws,  and  under  Mr.  Angell 's  manage- 
ment the  business  prospered  immensely.  In  18G0 
the  Eagle  Screw  Co.  united  with  the  New  England 
Co.,  forming  the  American  Screw  Co.,  with  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000,  of  which  he  was  president 
and  chief  manager.  He  had  remarkable  gifts  as 
an  administrative  officer.  He  was  married  Jan. 
4,  1836,  to  Ann  R.  Stewart,  of  Providence,  who 
survived  him  with  two  sons,  Edwin  Gorham  and 
"William  Henry  Angell,  the  former  succeeding  his 
father  as  president  of  tlie  company.  He  died  in 
Providence,  May  13,  1S70. 

FAULKNEK,  Cbarles  James,  congressman 
and  diplomat,  was  born  at  Martinsburg,  Va.  (now 
W.  Va.)  in  1806,  the  son  of  James  and  Sarah 
(Mackey)  Eaulkner,  and  grandson  of  James 
Eaulkner,  who  came  from  County  Armagh,  Ire- 
land, to  America  between  1740  and  17.50.  His 
father  was  a  major  in  the  war  of  1812,  command- 
ing the  artillery  and  fortifications  at  Ctaney 
Island,  near  Norfolk,  Va.  Faulkner  was  gradu- 
ated at  Georgetown  University  in  1822,  attended 
Chancellor  Tucker's  law  lectures  at  Winchester, 
Va.,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  became  one  of 
Martinsburg 's  leading  attorneys.  He  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  house  of  representatives 
in  1831,  and  was  a  Virginia  commissioner  in  the 
boundary  dispute  between  Maryland  anrl  his  state. 
In  1841  he  became  a  member  of  the  state  senate, 
but  resigned  in  1844.  Two  years  later  he  was 
appointed  a  visitor  of  the  Virginia  military 
academy,  and  in  1S48  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature  revisory  committee.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Virginia  constitutional  convention 
in  1850,  was  a  representative  in  the  32d,  33d,  34th, 
and  35th  national  congresses.  In  1859  he  was 
appointed    U.    S.    minister    to    France    by    Pros. 


Buchanan.  In  that  office  he  rendered  a  notable 
service  in  getting  Prance  to  recognize  the  Aniefi- 
can  citizenship  of  former  French  subjects,  as  is 
shown  by  his  numerous  communications  to  the 
U.  S.  department  on  the  subject.  When  the  civil 
war  broke  out  he  returned  to  the  United  States, 
but  was  arrested  on  his  arrival  in  August  of  that 
year  because  it  was  said  he  had  introduced  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Confederate  States  to  the 
French  government,  but  this  charge  does  not 
seem  to  be  fully  substantiated.  He  was  detained 
as  a  prisoner  of  state  until  December,  1861, 
when  he  was  exchanged  for  Alfred  Sly,  member 
of  the  house  of  representatives  from  New  York. 
He  immediately  entered  the  Confederate  army 
as  a  member  of  Gen.  "Stonewall"  Jackson 's  staff. 
Gen.  Jackson  refers  to  him  in  his  memoirs  as 
having  been  of  great  service  in  making  reports. 
After  the  war  he  engaged  in  railway  enterprises. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention 
of  West  Virginia  in  1872,  and  was  elected  a  rep- 
resentative from  West  Virginia  to  the  44th  con- 
gress. He  was  married  to  Mary  W.,  daughter  of 
Gen.  Elisha  Boyd,  and  had  eight  children,  Sarah 
Pendleton;  Ann  Holmes,  who  married  Thomas  S. 
Boweock;  Mary  Boyd,  who  married  John  P. 
Campbell;  Elizabeth  Byrd,  who  married  Dr.  W.  S. 
Love;  Elisha  Boyd  (q.  v.)  ;  Ella  W.,  who  m,arried 
Capt.  .loel  Flood;  Virginia,  who  married  Dr. 
James  W.  McSherry;  and  Charles  James  Faulk- 
ner (below).  Charles  J.  Faulkner,  Sr.,  died  in 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  1,  1884. 

FAULKNER,  Charles  James,  senator,  waa 
born  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  SI,  1847, 
the  second  son  of  Charles  James  and  Mary  (Boyd) 
Faulkner.  He  accompanied  his  father  (q.  v.)  to 
France  in  1859  and  attended  schools  in  Paris 
and  in  Switzerland  until  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war,  when  both  father  and  son  returned  to  espouse 
the  Confederate  cause.  In  1SC2  he  entered  the 
military  academy  at  Lexington,  Va.,  and  served 
with  the  cadets  in  the  battle  of  Newmarket,  May 
15,  1864.  Later  he  became  aide  to  Gen.  J.  C. 
Breckenridge,  and  afterward  to  Gen.  Henry  W. 
Wise,  surrendering  with  the  latter  at  Appomattox. 
After  the  war  he  returned  to  Martinsburg,  where 
he  studied  under  the  direction  of  his  father  until 
Oct.  1866,  when  he  entered  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  graduated  in  1868.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  the  following  September,  and 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Martins- 
burg. In  October,  1880,  he  was  elected  judge  of 
the  thirteenth  judicial  circuit  of  Virginia,  serving 
until  1887  when  he  was  elected  IJ.  S.  senator 
to  succeed  Senator  Johnson  U.  Camden.  He  waa 
re-elected  in  1893,  and  when  the  Democratic 
party  controlled  the  United  States  senate,  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  territories  of  that 
body.  He  was  also  the  organizer  and  leader  of 
the  contest  in  the  senate  against  the  passage  of 
the  Elair  educational  bill  when  it  was  defeated, 
?;nd  with  Sen.  Gorman,  of  Maryland,  was  one  of 
the  most  active  leaders  in  the  defeat  of  the  Force 
bill,  speaking  at  one  period  of  the  contest,  at  the 
request  of  his  party,  from  10  p.  m.  until  10  a.  m. 
the  next  day,  this  being  necessary  to  meet  a  move 
of  the  Republicans,  which  would  have  forced  a 
vote  on  the  main  question  that  would  have  re- 
sulted in  its  passage.  During  his  senatorial  terma 
Judge  Faulkner  served  on  the  judiciary,  appro- 
priations. District  of  Columbia,  Pacific  railroad^ 
territories,  Indian  depredations,  and  claims  com- 
mittees. He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  joint 
commission  of  the  two  houses  of  congress  to  in- 
vestigate the  question  of  the  price  of  railway  mail 
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transportation  and  postal  car  service,  and  all  dan  Marsh  &  Co.  began  business  on  Milk  street, 
sources  of  revenue  and  expenditures  of  the  Post  Boston,  with  a  capital  of  $5,U00.  In  1S53  Mr. 
Ottice  department,  under  the  act  of  congress  ap-  Jordan  went  to  Europe  and  arranged  for  the 
proved  June  13,  1898;  and  appointed  a  member  direct  importation  of  goods  from  abroad.  The 
of  the  International  Joint  Higli  Commission  of  the  firm  was  hard  beset  in  the  financial  panics  of 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  adjust-  1S57,  but  came  safely  through  the  storm.  Orig- 
ment  of  differences  in  respect  to  the  Dominion  of  inaly  confined  to  a  wholesale  trade  in  1861  it  pur- 
Canada,  on  Sept.  19,  1898.  He  was  a  member  of  chased  its  retail  store  on  Washington  street,  which 
the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  was  expanded  into  a  great  business  with  eleven 
States;  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Inter-  acres  of  salesrooms  and  .3,000  employes.  Mr. 
national  Law;  National  Geographic  Society;  com-  Jordan  was  among  the  foremost  in  furnishing  aid 
mittee  of  one  hundred  of  the  American  Associa-  to  the  government  during  the  civil  war,  was  a 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  and  trustee  memlier  of  the  Boston  relief  commission  to  aid 
of  the  alumni  endowment  fund  of  the  University  the  sufferers  of  the  Chicago  fire  in  1872,  and  waa 
of  Virginia.  He  was  permanent  chairman  of  the  a  generous  supporter  of  the  great  peace  jubilees 
Democratic  state  convention  of  West  Virginia  dur-  of  1869  and  1872.  In  1886  he  established  a  free 
ing  1888-92,  and  was  both  temporary  and  per-  evening  school  for  his  employes.  He  was  a 
manent  chairman  of  the  Democratic  state  convcn-  Democrat  in  politics.  He  was  married  Jan.  13, 
tion  in  1892 ;  and  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  1347,  to  Julia  M.,  daughter  of  James  Clark,  of 
congressional  cam)iaign  committee,  in  1894  and  Boston  and  had  five  children;  Walter  James 
1896.  After  retiring  from  public  life  Judge  Clark,  Julia  who  married  a  Dumaresq,  Eben  Dyer, 
Faulkner  devoted  his  time  to  the  practice  of  his  Jr.,  and  Alice  who  married  Arthur  M.  Foster. 
profession  and  to  the  management  of  his  large  Mr.  Jordan  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  15,  1895. 
agricultural  interests  in  West  Virginia.  He  is  a  McKINNE.Y,  Philip  Watkins,  3Sth  governor 
member  of  the  Society  of  "The  Ravens"  of  the  of  Virginia  (1890-94),  was  born  in  Bucking- 
University  of  Virginia,  and  the  Society  of  the  Phi  ham  county,  Va.,  May  1,  1832,  son  of  Charles  and 
Beta  Kappa  of  A'irginia,  an.l  the  Metropolitan  Martha  (Guerraut)  McKinney.  His  father  was 
and  Cosmos  Clubs,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  is  un-  an  infl.uential  farmer.  Philip  entered  Hampden- 
married.  Sidney  College  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  was 

HUDSON,  Erasmus  Darwin,  surgeon,  was  graduated  in  1S51,  making  a  mark  there  as  a 
born  at  Torringford,  Conn.,  Dec.  5,  1805.  He  re-  speaker,  and  receiving  a  gold  medal  from  the 
ceived  his  early  education  from  private  tutors,  Philanthropic  Society  in  recognition  of  his  abil- 
and  at  the  Torringford  academy.  He  was  grad-  ities.  Immediately  after  his  graduation  he  studied 
uated  M.D.  at  the  Berkshire  Medical  College,  law  at  the  school  of  Judge  Brockenborough,  Lex- 
and  practiced  his  profession  at  Bloomfield,  and  ington.  He  also  renewed  his  law  studies  at  Wash- 
Ti-as  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society,  ington  and  Lee  .University,  and  came  to  the  pro- 
In  1828  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  tem-  fossion  well  equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  law. 
perance  and  was  lecturing  agent  of  the  Connecti-  In  1858  he  was  admitted  to  practice,  and  the 
cut  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  general  agent  of  the  same  3'ear  was  elected  from  his  native  county 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  from  1837  to  1849.  a  member  of  the  general  assembly,  where  he  served 
Durino-  the  civil  war  the  government  appointed  with  distinction  for  four  consecutive  terms  until 
him  to  fit  apparatus  to  special  cases  of  gunshot  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  a  strong  Union  man, 
injuries  of  bone,  resections,  ununited  fractures,  but  on  the  secession  of  Virginia  felt  it  his  duty 
and  amputations  of  the  knee  and  ankle-joints.  He  to  side  with  his  state,  and  entered  the  Confederate 
invented  several  orthoisrdie  appliances  which  re-  service  as  captain  of  a  company  of  cavalry  fcirmed 
ceived  awards  at  the  exposition  in  Paris  in  1857,  from  the  youth  of  Buckingham  and  the  ad- 
and  at  the  centennial  exhibition  in  Philadelphia  joining  counties,  which  was  assigned  as  company 
in  1876  In  1850  lie  removed  to  New  York  city,  K  to  the  4th  regiment.  He  continued  at  its  head 
•where  he  devolqd  lainiself  to  orthopa-dic  surgery,  until  severely  wounded  at  Brandy  Station,  June  9, 
and  the  production  of  mechanical  apparatus  for  1863.  His  wound  incapacitated  him  for  further 
deformities  and  artificial  limbs.  He  contributed  field  service,  but  he  was  on  post  duty  at  Danville, 
trv  thft  "Liberator/?  and  the  "Anti-Slavery  Stan-  Va.,  for  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he 
dard."  was  co-editor  of  the  "Charter  Oak"  was  relieved  from  military  duty  by  CoL  George  C. 
martf ordi  and  published  ' '  Medical  and  Surgical  Cabell,  and  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the 
History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion"  (Washing-  general  asseniljy  of  Virginia,  to  which  post  he  had 
ton  ^iT')  besides  other  works  on  surgery,  raid  an  previously  been  elected  three  times,  1858-60-62. 
^ssfl'v  on  temperance.     Dr.  Hudson  died  at  River-    Having     lost  his  fortune  through  the  war,  when 

■T    r  nn     Dec    31    1880  hostilities  were  concluded,  lis  resumed  the  practice 

^    TORDA'k    ETDenDver^  merchant,  was  born  in    of   the   law   at   Farmville,   took   leading   rank   al- 

naVvillp   Me'    Oct   13   1822,  son  of  Benjamin  and    most  immediately  among  the  eminent  members  of 

Lydia   (Wrigiit)   Jordan  and  in  the  seventh  gen-    the,  Virginia   bar,    at    the    same    time   taking   an 

erat  on  from  Rev.  Robert  Jordan  who  came  from    active  interest  m  state  pohtics.  _  He  was  a  demo- 

t^Snud   to   this   country  in   1640.     He  was  four    cratic    candidate    lor    congress    m    1872,    twice   a 

Xjngiaim    Lu    Liiio^  ^    ^_it„_    ,i:„,i    „„/i    „oa    nhlSo-ed    nresidential  elector,  several  times  commonwealth's 

years 

to  suppor 

he  went 

teen  becan 

a ^P   o7  nineteen,   with    the    assistance   of    Joshua  was  tne  aemocratic  cunamate  lor  aLtorney-st 

Stetson    he  opened  a  small  store  at  the  corner  of  on  the  ticket  headed  by  Senator  Daniel  for  gov- 

Mechanic  and  Hanover  streets.     The  annual  sales  ernor,  but  was  defeated      He  was  defeated  m  the 

of   this    store   rose   from   $8,000   to    $100,000   per  Virginia  Democratic  state  convention  inlSS5,  as 

of   this  .store   rose  jj  /^j^-^  j^is  interest  in  the  candidate    for    governor,    by    Fitzhugh    Lee.      In 

annum  m  f««/^  years    J^^  ^ma  ^^^       ^^   ^.,^^    nominated    as    the    demo- 

S'j'r^es  M   'Beebe!t  ISsftL  firm  of  Jor-    cratic   'candidate    for    governor    of    Virginia,    to 
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o]iii(is9  the  -n-cll-knowii  Republican,  William  Ma- 
hone,  and  was  elected  by  about  45,000  majority,  re- 
i-eiving  the  largest  rote  ever  cast  for  a  candidate 
in  his  state  up  to  that  time.  Gov.  McKinney  's  ad- 
ministration "was  a  very  popular  one,  at  home 
and  abroad,  because  of  its  rehabilitation  of 
the  state's  credit  by  a  settlement  with  the  Eng- 
lish bond  holders.  He  instigated  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  oyster  industry  of  the  state, 
including  a  survey  of  the  oyster  beds  by  Capt. 
James  Baylor  of  the  U.  S.  coast  survey,  and  a 
state  farm  was  established  to  utilize  the  state's 
convict  labor.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Farmville.  He  was 
twice  married,  first  about  1S55  to  Nannie  Chris- 
tian of  New  Kent  county,  Ya.,  by  whom  he  had 
one  sou,  Eobcrt  Christian  McKinney.  She  died  in 
1S.59  and  he  was  married  (2)  Dec.  2:i,  1884,  to 
Annie  Clay,  daughter  of  Dr.  James  Lyle  of  Farm- 
ville, A'a.,  (ine  daughter  being  the  issue  of  this 
union,  who  was  married  to  Edwin  Van  Winkle.  He 
died  in   Fainiville,  \:^.,  ilarch  1,  1S99. 

rOLSOM,  Abby,  reformer,  was  born  in  Eng- 
land about  1T!)3.  She  came  to  America  in  the  year 
1837,  inlerestcil  lierself  in  the  Cdlored  r.'ii'c;  liccame 
a  in-ominciit  advucale  of  anli-slaverv  i-ernrni,  and 
deli\-ei'cil  several  addi'csses  at  the  nicrlings  of  the 
Ann'ric.-ui  ,\nli-,S]aveiy  Society,  during  the  years 
1842-4."i.  She  was  looked  upon  asa  liarniless  fanatic 
on  the  subject  of  free  speecli,  and  was  frecpieutly 
removed  f)-oMi  meetings  and  conventions  on  account 
of  Inn'  de'leniiined  desire  to  s])eak.  On  one  occasion 
slie  was  canii'd  out  of  the  h.-ill  in  a  chair  by  Wendell 
Pliillip.s,  Oliver  .lolmson,  and  one  other  man,  when 
she  rennii-ked  that  she  was  more  fortunate  than  her 
Lord,  for  he  had  only  one  ass  to  ride,  but  she  had 
three  to  carry  her.  Emerson  called  her  "thatHeaot 
conventions."  After  her  niari-iage  with  Mr.  Eolsom  of 
Massachusetts,  she  lived  a  retired  life,  rai-cly  appear- 
ing in  public.  She  wrote  "  Letter  from  a"  Member 
of  tlnj  Bosion  T!ar  to  an  .Vvarii'ious  Lamllord  "  (Bos- 
ton, 18.51).  .'ind  died  in  Koehester,  N.  Y.,  in  lSf57. 

WEBSTER,  Noah,  Ic.xic.mrapher,  was  liorn  at 
West  Harltord,  Conn.,  Oct.  l(i,  17."iS.  He  was  de- 
scended from  John  Wcbsler,  one  of  the  early  .set- 
tlers of  Harlfoi-d.  and  ,sid)sequently  governor  of  Con- 
necticut. His  fallier  was  a  S(]ldier  of  the  revolu- 
tion, serving  throughout  llie  war,  and  risiiiir  to  the 
rank  of  capl.ain.  Xoali  Web.slcr 
entered  Yale  College  at  the  age  of 
.sixleen,  and  was  proceeding  .satis- 
factorily in  his  studies  when,  in  his 
junior  year,  a  call  arri\-ed  for  vol- 
luiteei's  to  I'c.sist  the  mai'ili  of  Bur- 
goyne  through  northern  New  York. 
He  icsponili-d  at  once,  .■ind,  .serving 
as  a  priv.-ilc  inider  his  fallier,  was 
present  when  the  Billish  army  sur- 
rendered in  the  vicinity  of  Sara- 
toga. Pieturning  to  college,  he  was 
graduated  in  1778  in  ihe  cl.-i.ss  with 
Joel  Harlow.  Ze]ilianiah  Swift, 
and  Oliver  AVjlcott.  He  then 
studied  l:nv,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  liar  in  1781,  but  instead  of  en- 
g.-iging  in  its  practice  be  turned  his 
attention  to  lifeniry  and  scholastic  pursuits.  Foi-  a 
time  he  lauglil  school  at  Coshcn.  N.  Y..  and  wliile 
there  prepared  his  "  Oramnialical  Instil  ules  of  the 
English  L.'uigu.'ige."  wliicli  was  the  bi'Liinning  of  his 
life-long  hdjors  in  lexicography.  The  work  was  in 
three  parts,  and  the  third  ]iart  was  not  finished  until 
1784.  Out  of  it  grewliis  famous  "  Spel]int;--Book," 
of  which,  before  Ills  death.  20,000,000  copies  had 
been  s(.]d,  and  which,  it  is  .said,  eominiu-s  lo  sell  at 
the  rale  of  1.01)0.000  copies  annually.  This  w.as 
thirly  years  liefore  there  was  an  American  literature; 


but  the  dominant  thought  of  Webster  was  already 
that  America  should  pirepare  her  own  school-books, 
that  her  youth  might  imbibe  native,  and  not  such 
foreign  ideas  as  were  supplied  from  the  text-books 
then  in  use.  The  piopularity  of  ]\[r.  Webster's  books 
led  him  to  seek  their  protection  as  literary  property, 
and  to  make  the  tirst  effort  to  secure  tln^  enactment 
of  a  copyright  law.  The  existing  confeilcral  ion  hav- 
ing no  power  to  pass  such  a  law,  he  went  from  state 
to  state,  bringing  the  subject  before  the  sejiarate  leg- 
islatures, and  <'rcating  a  public  sentiment  which 
eventually  resulted  in  the  legal  protection  that  is 
now  enjoyed  by  authors.  For  the  period  directly 
following  the  revolution  he  acc[uired  considerable 
re[)utation  as  a  political  writer.  As  early  as  1785  he 
wrote  "  Skelches  of  American  Policy,"  which  advo- 
cated the  foianation  of  a  new  constitution,  and  a 
nn)re  perfect  Union.  He  also  wrote  in  defence  of 
Wa.shington's  ]iro(daniation  of  neutrality,  and  of 
Jay's  treaty  with  England,  which  had  been  a.ssailed 
with  the  nnist  l)ilter  denunciation.  In  1703  he  estab- 
lislied  in  New  York  the  "American  Jlinerva,"  a  daily 
journal,  devoted  to  the  support  of  Washington's  ad- 
ministration, which,  under  the  name  of  the  "Com- 
mercial Advertiser,"  has  survived  to  this  day.  Prior 
to  this  time  he  had  published  in  New  York  the 
"American  Magazine,"  on  which  be  sustained  a  cou- 
siilerable  loss ;  and  to  rejiair  this,  and  earn  a 
support,  he  bad  at  intervals  l;iught  school,  practiced 
law,  and  lectured  on  the  English  language,  mean- 
while giving  forth  in  books,  jiauiphlets,  periodicals 
and  news|)apers  his  ideas  on  pi'actical  i)olitic.s,  po- 
litical eccanauy,  sociology,  e|iidemic  diseases,  copy- 
right, education,  Bilde  revision,  ami  a  host  of  other 
topics — ideas  ofien  ahead  of  his  time,  but  generally 
sound,  and  worlhy  of  puljli<'  consideration.  In  1798 
he  .severed  his  counectiou  with  the  "  Coniiuercial 
Advertiser,  "and  took  up  his  I'csideucein  New  Haven, 
Conn,,  devoling  himself  i)rincipally  to  literary  stud- 
ies, and  drawing  his  supjioi't,  it  is  .said,  mainly  fi'om 
his  "  S|xdlingl!ook."  which  h.ad  already  attained  an 
astonishing  popularity.  In  ]80tj,  as  a  result  of  his 
long  studies,  lii;  ]iutjlished  "  A  Compendious  Dic- 
tionary of  tint  English  Language,"  which  was  pre- 
paratory to  the  gr(.'at  work  that  has  giv<!n  him  sub- 
st.anlial  and  enduring  fanu'.  He  now  devoted  hiin- 
s(lf  to  this  gifater  work,  but  encountering  diflicul- 
ties  in  etymology,  he  gave  the  ten  succeeding  years 
to  its  study,  and  prepared  a  "  Synopsis  of  Words  in 
Twenty  Languages."  In  1824  he  went  to  Eun^ie  to 
secure  better  facilities  for  his  inve.stigati(His,  and 
after  some  months  of  foreign  sludy  returned  to  this 
c(Mi}itry,  and  tiuished  the  work  in  1835.  In  1838  an 
edition  of  3,500  copies,  in  two  volumes,  was  pub- 
lished in  this  ccjunlry.  and  soon  afterward  one  of 
;!,000  copies  in  England.  In  1840  a  second  edition 
of  i'.OOO  co|)ies  was  Issued,  and  shortly  before  his 
death  he  revised  the  apjicndix,  which  was  the  last 
labor  he  did  upon  this  gi-eat  woik  that  will  continue 
to  be  his  momnnent  through  imiuj'  connng  genera- 
lions.  The  work  has  since  lieen  several  tinu'S  revi.=«i 
and  enlarged  by  ennuent  scholars,  and  it  has  doubt- 
less attained  a  wider  circulation  than  any  similas 
jn-oduction  in  any  language.  Aside  from  Dr.  Web- 
ster's work  as  a  iCxicograiiher,  he  deserves  recogni- 
lion  and  remembrance  as  an  American  nniu  of  letters 
fi>r  the  volumes  he  has  wrillen  on  other  subjects,  and 
on  account  of  Ins  having  bciai  one  of  Ihe  very  tirst 
to  break  loose  from  the  doun'nation  of  English  lastes 
and  methods,  and  to  foresee  and  promote  a  distinct 
literary  development  in  this  country.  His  dictionary 
was  the  great  work  of  his  life;  but  this  other  object 
he  had  C(aitinu.ally  before  him,  and  he  w.as  confident 
llial  Hie  Anu'rie.an  public  would  yet  come  lo  his  way 
of  thinking  u|)ou  tliat  subject.  His  life,  which  has 
been  grapiiieally  and  most  interestingly  written  in 
the  "American   Men   of  Letters"  .series  by  lloraco 
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E.  Scudder,  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
rare  qualities— not  a  mere  pedagogue  oyer-nice 
about  words  and  forms  of  speech,  but  with  liberal 
Ideas  and  largely  endowed  with  the  element  which 
IS  called  heroic.  He  had  aa  intense  earnestness  of 
conviction  and  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  He 
knew  no  such  word  as  fail;  no  obstacle  daunted 
^''i  ^°.  '•everses  discouraged  him.  He  rose  with 
difficulties;  his  ardor  and  resolution  were  invincible 
and  the  jeers,  ridicule  and  opposition  of  men  of 
letters  strengthened  him  in  his  solitary  purpose  in 
proportion  to  their  eminence  and  their  intolerance 
His  life  was  a  shining  example  of  the  power  of  a 
steadfast  purpose,  and  of  the  large  results  that 
may  be  accomplished  through  patient  industry  by 
any  man  of  respectable  intellectual  endowments. 
In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  above  he 
wrote:  "A  Brief  History  of  Epidemics  and  Pesti- 
lential Diseases"  (1799);  "Historical  Notices  of 
the  Origin  and  State  of  Banking  Institutions  and 
Insurance  Offices"  (1802);  "Philosophical  and 
Practical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language" 
(1S07);  "Letters  to  a  Young  Gentleman  Com- 
mencing his  Education"  (1823);  "Manual  of 
Useful  Studies"  (1832);  "History  of  the  United 
States"  (1S3S);  "The  Prompter"  (1839);  "A 
History  of  Animals"  (1842),  and  "A  Collection 
of  Papers  on  Political,  Literary  and  iforal  Sub- 
jects" (1S43).  Noah  Webster  was  married  Oct. 
26,  1789,  to  Eebecca  Greenleaf  of  Boston,  and 
their  children  were:  Emily,  who  became  the  wife 
of  WiUiam  Wolcott  Ellsworth;  Prances,  who  mar- 
ried Chauncey  A.  Goodrich;  Harriet,  wife  of  (1) 
Edward  H.  Cobb  and  (2)  William  C.  Powler; 
Mary;  William  Greenleaf;  Eliza  Steele,  who  was 
married  to  Henry  Jones;  Henry  B.,  who  died  in 
infancy,  and  Louisa  Webster.  He  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Yale  College  in 
1823.  His  last  literary  labor  was  the  revision  of 
the  appendix  to  his  dictionary,  completed  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  May  28,  1843. 

MOODY,  Gideon  C,  XJ.  S.  senator,  was  born  in 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16,  1832,  son  of  Stephen  and 
Charlotte  M.  (Curtis)  Moody.  After  an  academic 
education  he  studied  law  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and 
removing  to  Indiana  in  1852  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  in  that  year.  He  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  and  was  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Floyd  county  in  18.54. 
Later  he  became  active  in  the  organization  of  the 
young  Eepublicans  of  the  state  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  lower  house  in  the  face  of  a, 
normally  large  Democratic  majority.  In  the 
acrimonious  debates  on  state  rights  which  took 
place  at  that  time  in  the  Indiana  legislature,  Mr. 
Moody  upheld  the  cause  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, and  his  ardent  defense  of  Gov.  Morton,  led 
to  a  challenge  to  a  duel,  which  was  not  fought  be- 
cause of  the  law's  interference.  In  1861,  shortly 
after  Lincoln's  first  call  for  troops,  he  assisted  in 
raising  the  nineteentk  Indiana  infantry,  and  was 
made  lieutenant  on  Apr.  19,  1861.  The  nineteenth 
was  sent  to  Virginia,  where  it  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Phillipi,  Laurel  Hill,  and  Garrick's 
Ford.  He  was  soon  after  commissioned  captain 
in  the  nineteenth  U.  S.  regulars.  At  the  end  of  his 
three  months'  term  of  enlistment,  the  men  of  the 
nineteenth  re-enlisted,  forming  the  Ninth  Indiana 
Infantry,  of  which  Capt.  Moody  was  made  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. This  regiment  also  was  sent  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  while  in  the  field  he  was  promoted 
colonel  in  command.  The  regiment  was  then  or- 
dered to  join  Buell  's  forces  at  Nashville,  and  took 
part  Tn'the  battle  of  Shiloh.     Col.  Moody  shared 


the  general  feeling  that  Gen.  Buell  was  disloyal, 

and  as  there  was  a  serious  quarrel  among  the  offi- 
cers of  Gen.  Buell 's  command,  Col.  Moody  asked 
to  be  mustered  out  so  that  he  might  join  his 
former  company  ia  the  regular  army.  He  served 
as  a  regular  army  officer  in  various  commands  and 
was  aide  to  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas  during  the 
campaign  of  Chiekamanga,  Chattanooga  and  Mis- 
sionary Ridge.  In  the  spring  of  1864,  he  resigned 
his  commission  and  was  appointed  by  the  secretary 
of  war  to  superintend  the  building  of  a  wagon  road 
from  Sioux  City  to  Port  Randall,  Dakota  Terri- 
tory. He  established  a  law  practice  at  Yankton, 
S.  D.,  was  elected  to  the  territorial  legislature  in 
1867  and  re-elected  in  1869  and  1874,  being 
speaker  of  the  House  in  1869,  and  in  1874.  In 
1878  he  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  ter- 
ritorial supreme  court  by  Pres.  Hayes,  and  as- 
signed to  the  Black  Hills  district,"  with  head- 
quarters at  Deadwood,  where  he  made  his  residence. 
He  resigned  from  the  bench  in  1884  to  become 
general  counsel  for  the  Homestake  Mining  Co.,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  until  his  death.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  first  constitutional  convention  in 
1883,  and  of  the  second  in  1885,  and  he  drafted 
the  first  memorial  to  the  congress  for  the  division 
of  Dakota  territory,  and  the  admission  of  South 
Dakota  as  a  state.  Under  the  constitution  of  1885 
he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator.  The  congress  did 
not  recognize  the  election  as  valid,  but  he  was  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  admission  to  the  floor.  Af- 
ter the  enabling  act  was  passed  by  the  congress  in 
1889,  South  Dakota's  constitution  of  1885  was 
again  adopted  and  Sen.  Moody  was  again  elected 
to  the  senate,  drawing  the  short  term  of  two  years. 
In  1891  he  was  defeated  by  the  Populist  movement. 
His  last  public  service  was  in  1901,  when  he  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Herreid,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission of  three  to  codify  the  laws  of  the  state; 
the  civil  procedure,  justice  and  probate  codes  were 
assigned  to  him.  Sen.  Moody  was  active  in  the 
councils  of  the  Republican  party  and  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  national  conventions  of  1868,  1888,  and 
1892.  In  the  convention  of  1888  he  was  chairman 
of  the  delegation  from  the  Dakotas,  and  made  a 
speech  whieli  gained  the  admission  of  ten  delegates 
instead  of  the  three  usually  allowed  the  territory. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Pres.  Harrison,  and 
it  was  said  by  the  party  leaders  that  the  solid 
vote  of  South  Dakota  at  a  critical  juncture  was 
largely  instrumental  i"n  securing  Harrison's  nom- 
ination. Sen.  Moody  was  one  of  the  ablest  law- 
yers and  jurists  of  the  Northwest,  and  a  man  of 
inflexible  integrity.  He  was  married,  Sept.  21, 
1855,  at  Spafford,  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y.,  to 
Helen  Eliot  and  had  five  children:  Helen,  who 
married  a  Dr.  Dickinson  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. ; 
Charles  C,  editor  of  the  Sturgig  (S.  D.)  Record; 
Burdett,  a  civil  engineer,  aad  James  C.  and 
Warner  Moody,  both  lawyers,  who  succeeded  to 
their  father 's  practice  in  Deadwood,  S.  D.  He 
died  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Mar.  17,  1904. 

MOSES,  Charles  Leavell,  congressman,  was 
born  in  Coweta  county,  Ga.,  May  2,  1856,  son  of 
Ansley  and  Mary  (Leavell)  Moses.  He  was  reared 
on  his  father's  farm  and  was  graduated  with 
honors  at  Mercer  University  in  1876.  He  taught 
school  for  ten  years,  being  for  several  years  prin- 
cipal of  the  Newman  Male  Academy,  one  of  the 
largest  boys'  schools  in  the  South  and  in  1886 
gave  up  teaching  to  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  farming.  In  1890  he  was  elected  national 
representative  to  the  52nd  congress,  serving  three 
terms.  During  the  electien  he  received  in  the 
Democratic   primary   seven-eighths   of   the   entire 
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Ti>tc,  altlinuQ-h  it  was  a  time  of  miu-li  political  liittcr- 
uuss.  Jlr.  Moses  is  a  Linu-ernl  and  ellectivc  sjiealior 
and  oue  of  llie  safe  aud  iiiflueutial  leaders  in  his  state 
of  the  fanners'  allianee.  lie  iiianied,  in  ISSl, 
Blanche,  dauji'hter  of  Kev.  ])r.  Hall,  of  Newuan, 
Ga.,  and  lia'^  six  eliildreu. 

LIVINGSTON,    Robert  R.  (tirsl),   jurist,  was 
1)orn  in  New   Voik  in   Auuust,  ITh'^.     He   \\as  the 
f^randson  of  the  first  Rtilierl  LiviiiLiion,  the  ancesldr 
of  the  family  in  America.     He  ree('i\i-d  a  i;ciod  edu- 
cation, sliidicd  law,  and   \vas   adniilled    to   the  bai', 
and  reached  a  hi^ili   posilion  in   the  ])rofessi(in.      In 
17()0  he  was  apiioinled  .ludLic  of  the  [idnnrally  court 
in   New    York,   and   ihiei'   years   later  was    made   a 
justice  of  the   New   York   supreme  court.     In  1759 
he  was  electeil  to  i-ejiresent   Dutchess  connty  in  the 
jirovisional  assemlily,  a  position  which  he  continued 
to  jeild  until  ITtiS.    He  wasa  menibcrof  tin- cong'i'ess 
of  lTtir>,   which    ojiposed   the   measures   conipeiling 
the  adoplion  of    stamps,  otherwi.se    the    stami>    act. 
Twice  he   served  on   tiound.arv  line  ciinnuissions  on 
the  part  of  his  state,  and  in  111')  he  was  appointed 
a  inemlii'r  of  the  wclhknown  conimillee  of  one  lum- 
dred.     ,Mr.  LiviuListon  married  Margaret  Beekman, 
d.aunhtei' of  C'ol.    Henry  Beekman,  and  resided  on 
Broadway,  near  Bowling  Green,  and  at  his  e()untiy 
seat  at  Clermont.      He  is  .said  to  have  lieen  the  lich- 
cst    landholder,    wilhoul    exception,  in    New    York. 
His  dam;lilcr.  .lanet  Livingsinn,  m.anied  Gen.  Rich- 
ard .■Moiip^-onierv.    Mr.  Livingston  died  Dee.  !l,  1775. 
LIVINGSTON,  Robert  R.  (second),   chancel- 
lor of  New  Y'ork.  son  of  llie  ])receding,  was  born  in 
New  Y'ork  city  Nov.  27,  174().     He  was  <'arly  sent 
to  Kings  ('ollege   in  New   Yoi'k,  afterward   Colum- 
l]ia,  wheri'  he  was  graduated  in   17lir>.      He  thiai  en- 
ti-red  the  o(Hce  of  Willi.am  Smith,  for  the  pui'posc  of 
studying  law.      In  1778  he  was  aduuttcd  to  the  b.ar, 
and  bi]'mi'd  a  partnershi])  wilh  John  .lay  which  last- 
ed only  a  brief  period,  and  al  I  he  same  time  he  h(dd 
the  position  for  nearly  two  years  of  I'ccfirder  of  thi! 
city  of  New  Y'ork,  to  which  he  had 
liee!i  appointed  l)y  Gov.  Try(ai,  and 
wdiicli  he   ix'signed   on   account   of 
the  outbreak  of  the  i-evr)luli(jn.      In 
Api'il,    177."!,    JIi'.    Livingsl(Hi    was 
elected    member   of    the    assembly 
from   Dutchess    county.       In    177li 
he  was  elecled  UKanbiu'  <tf  congress. 
He  was  a   member  of  the  conunit- 
tee   appoinleil   lo  dr.aw  up  the  dec- 
laration of  inde))endence,  wddcli  in- 
cluded Jclferson,  Adams,  Franklin 
and    Shennan.      He   was    made   a 
meml)er   of  the  eommitlce   of  citi- 
zens  of   New   Y'oilv,    appointed    to 
di'aw  u]i  the  state  constitution.   The 
•      dcKannent   comi>leled   tiy  this  com- 
^/i^77?  ^/ /^      mille(;  was  ado|-ilcd  by  the  conven- 
tion   held    at    Kingston.       In    1777 
Ml'.  Li\aii^ston  w;ts  appoint(;d  chan- 
cellor of   New   Y'ork   under  this  instruTuent,  wdici'e- 
upon    he    i-esigned    his    posiliim   as   dele;:atc   to   the 
f '(inlini'iil;il  compress,  but  was  agiun  elected  in  177!). 
In   AuLuisi.    17S1,    Chancellor     Li\'ingston    was  ap- 
|)ointed  secrci.ary  ol'  foreign  attairs  imder  the  new 
United  Sl.ates  coid'cderation ;   and  he   continued    to 
hold  this  nllice  during  the  next  three  years.     Prior 
to   this    jifaind.    the    foreiLin    concerns   of   congress 
had    been    condmied    by   llic    committee    of    secret 
currespondi-nce,    but    in    the    li;mds  of    Mr.   Living- 
stun  it  was  found   I  bat   the  business  was  much  more 
promplly   and  wisely  disjioscd   of  than  when  in  so 
many   li.ands  ;    not    only   this,   but  domestic  affairs 
\veic  also  in  lai'ge  part  entrusted  to  him,  and  on  his 
resiii-n;iti(.n  in  17m:;,  he  received  the  thanks  of  con- 
gress,  iind   was  sueeeedeil   in    iilfice    liy    .John    .bn-. 
As  chancellor  of  the  .stale  il  fell  lo  ihe'  dul"  of  :\Tr. 


Livingston  to  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  Gen. 
Washington,  the  first  president  of  the  United  States. 
In  1788  Mr.  Livingston  was  chairman  of  the  state 
ccjnvention,  wdnch  adopteil  the  Federal  con.stitution. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  this  important 
ilocument,  he  shared  the  opinions  of  Jay  and  Ham- 
ilton. In  17!)4  Mr.  Li\'ingston  was  offered  the  po.si- 
tion  of  minister  to  France,  which,  however,  he  re- 
fu.sed,  as  he  also  did  the  .secretaryship  of  the  navy 
under  Thomas  Jefferson.  In  1801,  however,  the 
time  of  his  chancellorship  having  exjiii'cd,  and  a 
commi.s.sion  to  Friiuce  being  again  offered  liim,  he 
acceiited  it  and  proceeded  to  Paris.  Napoleon  was 
at   this  time  first  consul,  and  received  Mr.  Living- 


ston wilh  rcspei  t  IS  it  th  it  tinu  It  w  is  the  cue  of 
the  French  go\'(  inUK  nl  to  la  on  Ihc  last  of  terms 
with  the  Uniled  SI  ili  s  In  his  nc  w  ])ositi(  ii  it  b-ll  lo 
Mr.  Liviiigslon  to  ojien  negotiations,  on  Ihe  pari  of 
the  Uniled  Sliiles,  which  were  to  result  in  the  pos- 
se.s.sion  of  Ihe  terrilory  beyond  the  Mi.ssis.si]i])i,  which 
■A\  that  lime  beloiigi'd  lo  France.  Mr.  la'vingslon 
made  Ihi'  initial  iiio\-e  in  regard  lo  this  impiorlant 
matter,  and  was  seconded  by  James  Monroe,  "who 
came  over  as  an  additional  pleni|iolenliary,  and  by 
their  joint  efforts,  on  Apr.  30,  1803,  the  treaty  was 
signed,  by  which  the  vast  region,  at  that  lime 
known  as  Louisiana,  was  surnaidered  to  the  Uniled 
Slates  for  the  sum  of  $1. ''1,000,(100.  It  is  stated  that 
the  first  consul  said,  on  having  clo.sed  this  bargain, 
"  I  have  given  to  England  a  maritime  rival  that  will 
sooner  or  later  liumbli^  her  ])ride."  The  French 
province  of  Louisiana  at  this  time  emiiraeed  nearly 
all  the  jircscnt  states  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mis- 
scMui,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Dakota,  nearly  all  of  Kan- 
sas and  the  Indian  Territoiy,  and  part  of  Colorado, 
mo.st  of  AVyoming  and  the  whole  of  Molilalia,  Idaho, 
<.)i-egon  and  Washinglon  terrilory.  In  1804  Ihe 
southern  p(n'tion  of  this  vast  region  was  organized 
by  congress  as  the  territory  of  New  Orleans.  To 
this  in  1810  was  annexed  another  part  of  the  .state, 
lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Amity  and 
Pearl  rivers,  and  in  1812  this  territory  was  admiltcd 
to  the  Union  as  a  state  with  the  name  of  Louisiana, 
and  as  if  in  curious  fulfillment  of  the  prediction  of 
Napoleon,  it  was  in  New  Orleans,  the  capital  of 
Louisiana,  thus  cieatcd  out  of  the  territory  jmr- 
chased  from  France,  that  the  English  fiag  was  beat- 
en to  the  dust  ignominioiisly  by  the  American  sol- 
diery, under  tlie  leadership  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
This  transaction  virtually  extended  the  national 
domain  of  the  United  States  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  river  to  Ihe  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  On 
leaving  France  in  180.")  >L\  Livingston  was  present- 
ed by  Napoleon  Buonaparte  wilh  a  magnificent 
smiff  liox,  containing  a  miniature  likeness  of  him- 
self, painted  i)y  the  celebrated  arlist  Isabi'y.  It  is 
said  of  him  that  "he  a)i]ieared  to  be  tlii'  favorite 
foreign  envoy."  After  resigning  his  jiosilion,  he 
tra'C'lcd  through  Europe.  In  Paris  he  formed  an 
inlimacy  with  Robert  Fulton,  wJjom  he  assisted  by 
his  cnuiisels  and  his  money,  becoming  first  his 
fiiend.  then  his  |ialron  anil    '.■vcnliially   liis  partner. 
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The  first  steamboat  owned  by  Livingston  and  Ful- 
ton, was  built  in  France  upon  the  Seine,  but,  being 
bafUy  planned,  the  weight  of  the  machinery  broke 
through  the  framework  of  the  vessel,  and  sunk  lier 
to  the  bottom  of  the  river.  In  a  few  weeks,  how- 
ever, she  was  rebuilt,  and  the  engine  replaced  in 
her.  The  members  of  the  National  Institute  of 
France,  and  a  great  concourse  of  Parisians  wit- 
nessed her  trial  trip  in  July,  1803.  The  machinery 
used  was  defective,  although  the  boat  moved  slowly 
along  the  Seine,  among  the  acclamations  of  the  mul- 
titude. Another  boat  was  now  ordered  from  the 
celebrated  factory  of  Bolton  &  Watt:  Ibis  was  the 
famous  Clermont,  and  was  completed  in  September, 
1807,  and  was  placed  on  the  Hudson  river  on  the 
10th  of  September.  The  Clermont  sailed  from  New 
York  city  to  the  seat  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  110 
miles  distant,  where  she  remained  over  night,  when 
she  continued  her  voyage  to  Albany.  Her  running 
time  was  twenty-two  hours,  or  at  the  rate  of  about 
five  miles  per  hour.  This  b(.>at  was  called  Clermont 
after  Mr.  Livingston's  mansion,  the  upper  Living- 
ston manor.  This  he  rebuilt  for  his  summer  resi- 
dence, and  here  he  pa.ssed  the  latter  portion  of  his 
life,  devoting  his  time  to  the  study  of  improvements 
in  agriculture  and  the  arts.  He  introduced  the 
merino  sbeeji  in  New  York  with  great  success. 
He  was  the  first  man  to  employ  gypsum  for  fertil- 
izing purposes.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  was  elected 
its  first  president.  He  was  also  pre.sident  of  the 
New  York  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful 
Arts,  and  a  Trustee  of  the  New  York  Society  Libra- 
ry. He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  fr(nn  the  re- 
gents of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 
1792.  3Ir.  Livingston's  published  works  include:  an 
oration  delivered  before  the  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, July  4,  1777;  an  address  delivered  in  1808  to 
the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Arts;  "Essays  on 
Agriculture,"  and  "Essay  on  Sheep"  (1809  and 
1811).  His  statue  has  been  placed  in  the  capitol 
at  Washington  by  act  of  congress,  as  one  of  the  two 
representative  citizens  of  New  York  state,  George 
Clinton  being  the  other.  See  a  biographical  sketch 
by  Frederic  be  Peyster(New  York,  1870).  Chancel- 
lor Livingston  died  suddenly  at  Clermont,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  36,  181:1 

YOUNG,  Andrew  Harvey,  professor  of  chem- 
istry, was  born  at  Avondale,  Cincinnati,  O.,  Feb.  3, 
1852.  He  was  graduated  from  Hanover  College  in 
1872,  and  was  subsequently  for  one 
year  (1872-73),  principal  of  the  pve- 
paratory  department  of  his  alnui 
mater.  He  afterward  took  a  course 
of  chemistr}'  at  the  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School  at  Yale,  and  during  his 
last  year  was  as.si.stant  iu  the  chem- 
ical laboratory  of  the  Sheffield 
School.  From  1875-77  he  was  a 
druggist  at  Madison,  Ind.,  and  in 
the  latter  year  was  made  professor 
of  NaturalScience  in  the  La  Fayette 
High  School.  In  1879  he  was  called 
to  "the  chair  of  natural  science  in 
Hanover  College.  Prof.  Young  is 
thorough  in  all  his  work,  thorough 
as  a  .scholar,  and  thorough  as  a 
teacher.  He  in.spires  his  students 
with  a  love  for  their  work  and  imparts  to  them 
something  of  the  thoroughness  that  is  characteristic 
of  his  nature.  He  has  made  the  department  of  Nat- 
Ural  Science  in  Hanover  College  equal  to  that  of  any 
college  m  the  United  States,  its  graduates  being 
sought  for  as  instructors.  Prof.  Yoimg  is  an  en- 
thusiastic member  f)f  the  Phi  Gamma  Delta  col- 
lege fraternity,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  flourish- 
ing Yale  chaDter. 


VAN  RENSSELAER,  Stephen,  the  la.st  pa 
trooii  in  full  authority,  was  born  in  New  York  Nov. 
1,  17G4.  He  was  fifth  in  descent  from  the  first  Kil- 
lian.  His  father  and  namesake  replaced  the  origi- 
nal manor-hou.se  with  a  finer  one  in  1765,  and  took 
the  pali'iot  side  in  the  .struggle  witli  Great  Britain. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Philip  Livingston. 
Graduating  from  Harvard  in  1782,  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler  in  1783.  Though 
his  lordship  had  ended  with  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, his  estates — which  he  did  more 
to  improve  and  settle  than  any  of  his 
predeeessdrs  —  were  enormous,  in- 
cluding at  his  death  over  3,000  farms 
in  Kensselaer  and  Albany  counties, 
or  some  436,000  acres.  These  were 
charged  with  a  moderate  annual 
payment,  which  he  was  often  care- 
less in  collecting.  He  took  a  very 
active  part  in  imblic  affairs,  entered 
the  assembly  in  1789,  was  in  tlie 
state  senate  1701-96,  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor 1795-1801,  an  officer  of  militia 
from  1786,  and  major-general  in  1801. 
He  directed  the  attack  on  Queens- 
town  Heights  Oct.  13,  1813,  which 
failed  disastrously  through  the  refu- 
sal of  the  militia  to  cross  into  Can- 
ada. He  had  been  among  the  first 
to  take  up  the  project  of  a  canal  to  the  lakes,  and  as 
commis-sioner  to  find  a  route  had  made  a  tour  of  in- 
vestigation and  a  report,  1810-11.  These  labors, 
interrupted  by  the  war,  were  resumed  after  its  close, 
and  he  was  president  of  the  board  foi-  fifteen  years, 
until  the  completion  of  the  canals.  He  was  a  regent 
of  the  State  University  from  1819,  and  later  its  chan- 
cellor; president  of  the  State  Agricidtnral  Societyin 
1830,  again  in  the  assembly  in  1818,  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention  in  1831,  and  of  congress 
1833-33,  wdiere  lie  bore  a  part  in  electing  J.  Q.  Adams 
to  the  ]>residency.  He  directed  Eaton's  geological 
survey  (1831-33)  of  the  district  adjoining  the  Erie 
canal,  bore  the  cost  and  publislied  the  rep(n'tin  1834. 
But  his  greatest  public  service  was  the  foimding  at 
Troy  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  begun 
in  1834  and  incorporated  in  1836.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Yale  in  1835.  He  did  nothing 
to  amend  the  cumbrous  system  of  land-tenures  on 
his  enormous  estates,  nor  to  mitigate  the  griev- 
ances of  his  tenants,  except  to  be  easy  with  the 
unfortunate.  At  his  death  the  arrears,  of  rent  were 
said  to  amount  to  $400,000.  These  were  not  remit- 
ted, as  the  farmers  expected,  and  troubles  at  once 
began,  which  are  famous  in  the  history  of  the  state, 
and  as  a  result  of  which  the  estate  was  broken  up. 
(SeeE.  P.  Cheynev's  "  Anti-Rent  Agitation,"  1887.) 
He  died  in  All)any  Jan.  36,  1839. 

EGGLESTON,  Joseph,  member  of  congress 
and  soldier,  was  Itorn  in  Amelia  county,  Va.,  Nov. 
24,  1754.  Immediately  after  he  was  graduated  from 
William  and  Mary  C^ollege  in  1776,  he  entered  the  cav- 
alry service  of  the  revolutionary  forces,  and  became 
one  of  its  most  biilliant  orticers.  He  was  soon  pro- 
moted major  of  cavalry  vmder  Col.  Henry  Lee,  and 
commanded  Ihe  rear-guard  of  that  oifleer's  famous 
legion  in  the  Southern  campaign.  He  was  especially 
distinguished  in  the  desperate  battle  ( >f  Guilford  Court 
House,  March,  1781,  and  in  the  siege  of  Augusta  dur- 
ing the  following  ,Iune.  In  the"  brilliant  battle  of 
Eutaw  Springs,  in  Septt'mber  of  the  same  year,  his 
bold  attack  upon  tlie  advancing  British  columns  won 
the  first  success  in  the  action.  After  peace  was  es- 
tablished he  sat  in  the  Virginia  assembly  for  several 
years,  and  ,then  represented  his  state  in  congress 
from  1798  until  1801,  when  he  became  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  retained  that  olfice  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  iu  Amelia  county  Feb.  13,  1811. 
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"VIRGIL,  Ebenezer  Henry,  the  founder  of  the 
National  Express  Company,  was  bom  Sept,  3(i,  lyOW, 
at  Ei^remont,  Berkshire  t'o.,  Jfass.  His  ehiklhood 
■n'as  si)ent  at  Riehniond,  Oswego  Co..  jST.  Y.,  where 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  health  in  hard  work  at  farm 
labor;  removiuLC  in  1823  to  Union  Square,  N.  Y,, 
where,  in  1.S37  he  l)ecame  a  stage-driver  iu  the  em- 
ploy of  J.  M.  Sherwood,  of  Auluirn,  N.  Y.,  on  a  route 
running  from  Auburn  to  Geneva, 
For  three  years  Mr.  Virgil  contin- 
ued IS  driver  on  this  and  other 
io\it(  s,  developing  an  intelligent 
(  tiui  ity  for  the  work  that  gained 
foi  lum  innumerable  friends  and 
a  1 11  ^e  acquaintance  with  the  ter- 
iitoiy  and  methods  of  staging;  and 
m  IS  30,  when  he  became  clerk  for 
Thoipe  et  Sprague,  stage  proprie- 
tois  it  Alliany,  he  was  familiar 
■sMth  all  of  the  routes  between 
Vlb  my  and  Geneva.  In  18;^2  he 
bee  ime  connected  with  the  Albany 
A  Schenectady  raili-oad,  but  soon 
1  etui  ned  to  his  first  occupation,  and 
m  IS  4  and  1835  drove  regular  re- 
1  lys  l)etween  New  York  and  Yon- 
ku  son  the  through  line  from  New 
"i  oik  to  Albany.  Mr.  Virgil  recalls 
Aaron  Burr  as  one  of  his  most  fre- 
quent and  communicative  passen- 
gers. In  1838  he  married  the  accomplished  daughter 
of  Jonathan  Austin.  In  1841,  heariug  of  the  success 
of  the  express  line  a  Mr.  Harnden  bad  started  be- 
tween Boston  and  Albany,  Mr.  Virgil  decided  that 
what  one  man  could  do  another  could,  and  evolved  a 
plan  for  a  service  from  Albany  to  Montreal,  which 
made  him  the  father  of  the  National  Express  Com- 
pany. The  first  trip,  performed  by  an  employee, 
caused  a  loss  of  $40.  Nothing  daunted,  he  caused  a 
second  trip  to  be  made,  and,  although  the  express  mat- 
ter was  hardly  sufficient  to  fill  his  pockets,  his  satch- 
els were  filled  with  advertisements  of  the  line,  which 
he  circulated  thftroughly  in  soliciting  patronage. 
The  third  trip  required  a  trunk  to  transport  the  ship- 
ments, and  the  business  was  from  that  day  a  growing 
success.  June  30,  1842,  released  from  his  engage- 
ment at  Albany,  Mr.  Virgil  himself  made  his  initial 
trip  to  Mf)ntreal,  carrying  with  him  a  trunk  which  is 
to-day  a  prized  possession  of  the  officials  of  the  Na- 
tional Express  Company,  and,  satisfied  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  venture,  he  appointed  his  first 
agent,  George  D.  Spencer,  of  Gastleton,  Vt.  In  1844 
Mr.  Virgil  associated  Mr.  H.  F.  Rice,  of  Albany,  with 
himself,  and  under  the  firm  name  of  Virgil  &  Rice, 
the  line  was  extended  to  New  York,  six  days  being 
required  to  make  the  journey  of  400  miles  from  New 
York  to  Montreal  by  stage.  As  steamboats  and  rail- 
roads were  brought  into  requisition,  the  trip  was 
shortened  by  boat  to  Albany,  packet  to  Whitehall, 
steamer  through  Lake  Ghamplain  to  La  Prairie,  rail- 
road of  sixteen  miles  to  St.  John's,  and  from  that 
point  nine  miles  more  by  boat  to  Montreal.  In  1846 
weekly  trips  were  inaugurated,  and  by  1847  Mr,  Vir- 
gil's tireless  energy  had  so  pushed  the  venture  that  it 
had  become  a  necessity  to  business  men  at  all  of  the 
]ir)ir]ts  lietween  New  York  and  Montreal  and  both 
•sides  of  Lake  Ghamplain.  He  then  assumed  the  re- 
sponsiliilities  of  s\iperintendent,  with  headquarters 
at  Troy.  In  1850  J(jhn  A.  Pullen,  the  first  messen- 
ger of  Harnden's  cx);iress,  and  the  first  to  suggest  to 
Mr.  Virgil  that  he  should  enter  tiic  business,  became 
a  member  of  the  firm,  and  for  three  years  Mr.  Virgil 
actively  din.'Cted  tlie  alfairs  (jf  Pulleu,  Virgil  &  Co., 
as  the  firm  was  named.  In  1853  the  railroad  having 
been  completed  as  far  as  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  af- 
fording in  that  day  large  conveniences  for  transpor- 
tation, a  half  interest  in  the  firm  was  sold  to  John- 


slo'i  :.i\  i;i'_..;.  ,  /.  X.  Barney  and  Col.  IMeKa.)-,  and 
(lie  ii.-iiiw  then  given  to  the  jiartnership  still  remains 
"The  National  Express  Comii.any, "  Mr.  Barney  be- 
ing the  first  president,  and  Mr.  Virgil  continuing  to 
guide  the  liebn  as  general  superintendent.  From 
such  small  begiimings  Mr.  Virgil  saw  the  company 
grow  to  one  of  national  prominence,  employing 
several  thousand  men,  and  covering  nearly  10,000 
miles  of  railroad  and  steamboat  lines,  reaching 
from  New  York  City  to  Montreal  and  from  Boston 
to  St.  Louis,  while  with  its  direct  interchange  and 
contracts  with  the  Northern  Pacific  Express  Co., 
it  became  part  of  a  line  from  ocean  to  ocean.  In 
the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  interested  in  the 
Adirondack  Stage  Co.,  the  last  long-distance  stage 
lino  in  the  East.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Troy  Citizens'  Corps,  serving  as  its  captain 
during  1858-60.  He  was  married  in  1S3S  to 
Lorana,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Austin  of  Albany, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  Mr. 
Virgil 's  last  years  were  spent  in  retirement  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  Dec.  IS,  1892. 

FREDRICKS,  Charles  D.,  photographer,  was 
born  in  Ne\v  York  city  Dec.  11,  1823,  the  son  of 
Charles  and  Susan  (Ilorton)  Fredricks.  While  yet 
a  lad  his  father  sent  him  to  Havana,  where  he  re- 
sided one  year,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
Spani.sh  language.  On  his  return  he  resumed  his 
studies,  intending  to  complete  a  collegiate  course, 
but  the  financial  crash  of  1837  swept  away  his  father's 
entire  fortune,  and  compelled 
youug  Fredricks  to  leave  his  books 
and  seek  some  occupation.  He 
obtained  a  situation  which  he  held 
for  two  years,  and  then  entered  a 
banking  house.  Here  he  would 
probably  have  continued  for  some 
time  had  he  not  received,  about 
the  year  1843,  most  glowing  ac- 
counts of  the  prospects  of  business 
in  Venezuela  from  his  brother, 
who  resided  there.  He  determin- 
ed to  purchase  an  assorted  stock 
of  goods,  suitable  to  that  market, 
and  with  these  and  $400  in  cash, 
his  entire  fortune  at  the  time,  he 
set  sail  for  Angostura,  on  the 
Orinoco.  Previous  to  starting, 
however,  he  reflected  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  bis  mer- 
cantile venture,  it  would  be  wise 
to  have  some  other  resource.  So 
he  took  lessons  in  daguerreotyping,  and  purchased 
a  camera,  a  small  stock  of  plates,  cases,  etc.  At 
Angostura,  while  making  arrangements  for  the 
transportation  of  his  merchandise  up  the  river  to  San 
Fernando,  a  little  child  of  the  principal  merchant  of 
the  place  died.  The  merchant  requested  Mr.  Fred- 
ricks to  take  the  likeness  of  this  dead  child.  He 
did  so,  and  the  result  was  a  great  run  of  daguerre- 
otype trade.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  he  had 
made  $4,000  with  his  pictures.  From  Angostura 
he  visited  the  islands  of  Tobago  and  St.  Vincent, 
where  he  met  with  great  success.  He  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Don  Pedro  Ayres,  governor  of  the 
province  of  Rio  Negro,  inhabited  by  many  Indian 
tribes.  As  Mr.  Fredricks  was  de.sirous  of  visiting 
Brazil,  the  governor  suggested  the  plan  of  going  up 
the  Orinoco  and  down  the  Amazon,  guaranteeing 
some  thousands  of  dollars' wc)]'th  of  Indian  portraits, 
and  also  to  forward  Mr.  Fredricks  and  party  to  their 
destination.  The  voyage,  which  occupied  nine 
months,  was  a  series  of  hardships  and  wild  adven- 
tures. Mr.  Fredricks  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon  in  such  a  weak  conditi(m  that  he  was  or- 
dered by  his  ph3r,sician  to  leave  immediately  for 
New  York.     Love  of  adventure,  however,  and  the 
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prospect  of  gain,  sent  him  back  to  Para  the  next 
year.  Tliere  he  established  a  gallery  successfully 
for  six  months,  then  embarked  for  Marinluim.whei'e 
the  same  good  fortune  attended  him.  From  this 
place  he  made  another  flying  visit  to  New  Yoik,  and 
returned  to  Pernauibuco;  visited  Haliia,  Kio  Janeiro, 
Rio  Grande,  and  Porto  Allegre.  He  then  crossed  the 
province  of  Kio  Grande,  transporting  his  baggage  in 
primitive  style  on  ox  carts,  and  siopjiing  at  each  vil- 
lage long  enough  to  take  likcnessi's.  [Some  of  the  poor 
villagers,  not  uver-provided  willi  cash,  traded  a  horse 
for  a  picture,  so  that  our  photographer  arrived  at  his 
journey's  end  in  patriarchal  style,  surrounded  b}'  an 
immense  drove  of  horses,  which  he  finally  sold  at  $3 
each.  After  remaining  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Mon- 
tevideo about  one  year,  he  embarked  for  New  York, 
intending  to  proceed  to  Paris  and  open  an  American 
gallery,  the  French  being  behind  tlu^  Americans  in 
the  dagucrreotyping  art.  He  reached  Paris  in  18.53, 
and  immediately  started  in  business.  He  was  the  first 
person  who  made  life-size  heads,  and  employed  artists 
to  fluish  them  in  i)astcl.  After  remaining  in  Paris  six 
months,  and  calculating  that  the  lite-size  heads, 
with  French  artists  to  liuish  them,  would  be  accept- 
able in  New  York,  he  determined  to  establish  himself 
permanently  in  that  city.  He  arrived  there  at  the 
end  of  18o3,  and,  showing  specimens  of  his  work  to 
J.  Gurney,  proposed  a  partnership,  which  was  ac- 
cepted. "The  firm  met  with  great  success.  The 
partnership  was  dissolved  in  1855,  when  Mr.  Fred- 
ricks  finally  established  himself  on  Broadway.  Dur- 
ing the  crisis  of  1857,  having  a  large  number  of  art- 
ists under  engagement,  he  sent  some  of  them  to 
Havana,  and  established  a  branch  house,  which  has 
been  successfully  continued.  The  photographic 
community  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Fredricksforbringing 
to  this  country,  under  contract,  many  talented  artists, 
such  as  Santaiu,  Nehlig,  Plot,  Wust,  Eberhard,  Her- 
lich,  Schultz,  Constanf  Meyer,  etc.  He  married,  in 
1857,  Maria  Louise  Barron,"  of  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 
He  died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  25,  1894. 

THOMAS,  David  W.,  bu.siness  man,  was  born 
at  Millersburg,  O.,  March  9,  1841,  the  son  of  George 
and  Jane  (Wilson)  Thomas.  He  is  of  English  an- 
tecedents, his  ancestors   having  settled  in  America 


at  an  earlj'  date. 
Thomas  removed 


Soon  after  his  son's  birth  Mr. 
to  Akron,  O.,  where  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  building  up  of 
that  city.  David  Thomas  was 
educated  in  the  pubUc  schools 
of  Akron,  and  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen entered  the  employment  of 
O'Neall  cfc  Sperry,  at  Talruadge, 
where  he  took  a  term  as  ap- 
prentice in  their  carriage  fac- 
tory. He  was  among  the  fir.st  to 
res"pond  to  President  Lincoln's 
call  for  troops,  and  served  gal- 
lantly throughout  the  civil  war, 
being  mustered  out  of  service, 
with  the  rank  of  captain, at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  June  23,  1865.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  returned  to 
Akron,  and  in  partnership  with 
his  father,  engaged  in  the  lum- 
ber and  planing -mill  business, 
which  he  biult  up  luitil  it  has 
reached  large  proportions,  and  until  100  men  are 
employed  by  the  Thomas  Lumber  &  Building  Co., 
of  wh"ich  Mr.  Thomas  is  president.  He  was  for  a 
number  of  years  an  active  member  of  the  school 
^oard,  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  building  com- 
mittee. In  1870  Mr.  Thomas  was  made  department 
coii..nander  of  the  G.A.R.  of  Ohio,  and  in  1876  was 
elected  colonel  of  the  9th  regiment.  He  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Orphans'  Home  at  Xenia,    O.;    was  com- 
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mander  of  Buckly  Post,  G.A.R.,  in  1871,  at  Akron, 
where  the  funds  were  raised  for  the  erection  of  the 
memorial  chapel,  which  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $35,000, 
and  dedicated  in  honor  of  the  Nation's  defenders.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legicjn;  of  the  Ohio  Cav- 
alry, a  prominent  Mason,  and  C(.immander  of  the  com- 
maudery  of  Knights  Templar,  at  Akron,  O.  Mr. 
Thomas  has  been  twice  married :  his  first  wife,  Alice 
E.  Hale,  died  on  Jan.  11,  1880,  and  in  1885  he  was 
married  to  Mrs.  Isabella  Webster  Gage,  who  is  a 
daughter  of  Cliarles  Webster,  of  Canton,  O. ,  and  traces 
her  lineage  to  Hope  Allertou,  of  the  Mayflower.  Mr. 
Thomas  has  four  children  by  his  first  marriage.  His 
eldest  son,  George  H.,  was' born  July  30,  1870,  and 
is  a  rising  young  architect  of  Durham,  N.  C.  His 
second  son,  James  Allen,  was  born  Deo.  31,  1871,  and 
has  been  educated  for  a  mechanical  engineer. 

WADLEY,  David  Bicliard,  lumber  manufac- 
turer, was  born  at  Brentwood,  Rockingham  Co., 
N.  H.,  Nov.  11,  1819.  His  ancestors  were  among 
the  eailiest  English  settlers  in  New  England.  The 
farm-house  in  which  he  was  born,  with  his  three 
brothers,  all  of  whom  became  men 
of  mark  in  Georgia,  was  built  in 
1810.  and  was  a  fine  residence  for 
the  countiy  house  of  that  day. 
At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  went 
to  Virginia,  stayed  a  year  and  then 
went  to  Georgia,  joining  his  broth- 
er William  in  building  the  Central 
railroad  bridge  over  the  river 
Oconee  and  through  the  adjacent 
swamp.  He  then  got  out  timber 
for  the  same  railroad.  In  1850  he 
began  the  sawmill  business  and 
devoted  to  it  the  greater  part  of 
his  active  and  .successful  life.  As 
one  of  the  Savannah  firm  of  Millen 
&  Wadley,  and  in  extensive  saw- 
mill operations  in  the  great  timber 
coimtiesof  Screven,  Jefferson,  Ap- 
pling, Wayne,  and  Pierce,  he  was 
the  most  successful  man  in  the  lum- 
ber business  in  the  state  of  Georgia, 
qualities  for  business  success  and  good  citizenship 
— probity,  wisdom,  energy,  and  decision.  He  was 
confessedly  the  ablest  financier  of  the  four  remark- 
able Wadley  brothers.  He  closed  his  lumber  busi- 
ness in  1881,  and  removed  to  Atlanta,  Ga.  He 
married  Mary  Gansevoort,  a  most  estimable  lady, 
and  has  left  children  who  are  preserving,  unsul- 
lied, the  father's  spotless  repute.  He  died  Dec. 
20,  1883. 

SMITH,  Nathaniel,  member  of  congress  and 
jurist,  was  born  in  Woodbury,  Conn.,  Jan.  6,  1762. 
'His  early  education  was  limited,  but  he  became  dis- 
tinguished as  a  lawyer,  which  profession  he  began 
to  practice  in  his  na"tivetown  in  1789.  In  the  same 
year  he  became  a  member  of  the  legislature,  serving 
until  1795,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  measures 
for  abolishing  slavery,  founding  the  public-school 
system,  and  settling  the  public  lands  belonging  to 
Connecticut.  He  w'as  a  member  of  congress  from 
1795  until  1799,  and  voted  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Jay  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  The  following  six 
years  he  passed  in  the  state  senate,  and  was  in  1806 
appointed  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state, 
over  whicli  he  ruled  until  1819,  many  of  his  decis- 
ions being  still  the  law  of  the  state.  In  1814  he  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  famous  Hartford  con- 
vention, and  strongly  defended  the  patriotic  pur- 
poses of  its  chief  actors.  He  was  regarded  m  his 
time  as  one  of  the  intellectual  forces  of  Connecti- 
cut esteemed  alike  for  his  geniiis  and  integrity  of 
character.  He  died  in  Woodbury,  Conn.,  March 
9.  1822. 


He  had  all  the 
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CLEVELAND,  [Stephen]  Grover,  U.  S.  presi- 
dent, Tvas  born  at  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  Mar.  IS,  1837, 
sou  of  Kev.  Kiehard  Falley  and  Anne  (Neal)  Cleve- 
land. Moses  (or  Moyses)  Cleveland,  the  ancestor 
of  all  of  that  name  in  America,  came  from  Ipswich, 
Suffolk,  England,  about  1640  and  settled  at  Wo- 
burn,  Mass.,  wdiere  he  was  made  freeman  in  1643. 
He  married  Anne  Winn,  and  the  president's  line 
of  descent  is  traced  through  their  son  Aaron,  who 
marrieil  Dorca   S.   Wilson;    their   son,   Eev.   Aaron, 

who  married  Susannah  ;   their  sou  William, 

who  married  Margaret  Falley,  and  their  son,  Rich- 
ard Falley  Cleveland.  The  last  was  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1S24,  studied  for  the  ministry  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  at  Windham, 
Conn.,  in  1S2S,  aucl  was  president  of  the  American 
Home  Jlissionary  Society.  He  was  a  man  of  broad 
culture,  liberal  ideas  and  a  bright  mind,  maintain- 
ing a  home  life  which  was  a  model  of  consistency 
and  uprightness.  Grover  was  the  fifth  of  nine 
children.  When  he  was  three  years  old  the  family 
removed  to  Fayetteville,  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
here,  while  attending  the  district  school,  he  worked 
in  the  village  grocery  store.  When  fourteen  years 
of  age  another  move  was  made  to  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
and  he  was  pdanuing  to  enter  Hamilton  College, 
when  his  father  died,  and  he  was  obliged  to  find 
immediate  employment  in  order  to  help  support  the 
family.  His  eldest  brother,  William  Neal  Cleve- 
land, was  the  principal  male  teacher  in  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  New  York  city,  and  through 
his  application  young  Grover  became  bookkeeper 
and  assistant  to  the  superintendent.  All  his  tastes 
were  intellectual  and  every  moment  of  his 
spare  time  was  given  to  the  hardest  kind  of  study. 
He  was  a  piersistcnt  reader,  devoting  most  of  his 
attention  to  history,  and  developing  even  then  a 
bent  for  the  law,  which  he  subsequently  followed. 
In  185.5  he  was  employed  by  an  uncle,  Lewis  F. 
Allen,  breeder  of  short-horned  cattle  and  editor  of 
the  "American  Shorthorn  Herd  Book,"  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  his  services  in  compiling  that  book 
were  acknowledged  in  the  preface  to  the  fifth  vol- 
ume (1861).  jNIeanwhile  he  had  entered  the  law 
office  of  Rogers,  Bowen  &  Rogers,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing firms  in  Buffalo,  where  his  ability  and  trust- 
worthiness were  recognized,  and  his  capacity  for 
hard  work  apjprcciated  so  that  by  the  time  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  (1859)  he  was  the  firm's  chief 
clerk,  with  a  salary  of  $600.  On  ,Jan.  1,  1863,  he 
resigned  to  accept  the  appointment  of  assistant 
district  attorney  of  Erie  county.  So  vigorously 
did  he  prosecute  crime  and  so  efficiently  administer 
the  office  that  he  was  nominated  for  district  attor- 
ney in  1865,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Republican 
candidate,  his  intimate  rriend,  Lyman  K.  Bass. 
In  .lanuary,  1866,  he  formed  a  law  partnership 
with  Isaac  C.  Vanderpoel,  and  three  years  later 
joined  the  firm  of  Lanning,  Cleveland  &  Polsom. 
In  1870  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  sheriff,  the 
most  important  position  in  the  county.  On  re- 
suming law  practice  in  1874  he  became  associated 
with  his  former  competitor,  Lyman  K.  Bass,  and 
Wilson  S.  Bissell.  By  reason  of  failing  health 
Mr.  Bass  soon  removed  to  Colorado,  so  that  Mr. 
T'leveland  becam,e  practically  the  head  of  the  firm 
at  once.  In  1881  CJeorge  J.  Sicard  was  added  to 
the  firm.  When  a  revolt  against  machine  rule  was 
inaugurated  in  Buffalo  in  1881,  on  a  platform 
piledging  the  jiarty  to  administrative  reform  and 
economy  in  the  city's  expenditures,  Grover  Cleve- 
land, the  Democratic  candidate,  was  elected  mayor 
by  the  largest  iiMJority  ever  before   given  to  any 


candidate  in  the  city.  He  believed  that  the  city's 
affairs  should  be  administered  with  the  same  care 
and  economy  as  private  interests,  expressing  his 
creed  when  he  declared,  in  a  speech,  that  public 
oflicials  are  the  trustees  of  the  people.  During  a 
presidential  camjiaign  this  sentiment  was  con- 
densed and  used  by  Col.  Lament  for  a  title  to  the 
first  pamphlet  of  the  campaign:  "Public  Office  a 
Public  Trust.  He  was  known  as  the  "veto 
mayor,"  because  he  used  that  prerogative  fear- 
lessly in  checking  unwise,  illegal,  or  extravagant 
expenditures  of  the  public  money.  During  his  terra 
he  develofied  an  unsuspected  capacity  for  public 
speaking  wdiich  ultimately  made  him  one  of  the 
most  sought-for  men  in  public  life.  In  1882  he 
was  elected  governor  of  New  Yoik  by  a  majority 
of  192,000,  the  largest  ever  given  at  that  time  in 
any  state  in  the  union.  In  tlie  exercise  of  the  veto 
power  he  was  as  courageous  as  he  had  shown  him- 
self to  be  while  mayor  ;  but  his  vetoes  were  always 
clearly  sustained  by  his  duty  imder  the  law.  The 
systematic  practice  of  using  appointments  to  public 
service  as  a  reward  for  political  activity  ha(f  been 
condemned  by  thinking  peojile  of  both  parties. 
The  death  of  a  president  at  the  hands  of  an  office 
seeker  was  an  object  lesson  that  led  directly  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Pendleton  bill,  wdiich  was  the 
first  federal  civil  service  law,  anil  immediately  a 
bill  was  brought  forward  in  New  Y'ork  state  in- 
troducing that  system  there.  This  was  one  of  the 
first  important  jiublic  measures  that  Cleveland  ad- 
vocated. On  July  11,  1884,  the  Democratic  national 
convention  at  Chicago  nominated  for  president 
Grover  Cleveland,  of  New  York,  and  for  vice- 
president  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana.  The 
Republican  candidate  was  James  G.  Blaine.  This 
campaign,  a  long  and  bitter  one,  was  immensely 
important  as  showing  that  the  issues  relating  to 
the  civil  war  period  and  reconstruction  had  ceased 
to  interest  the  younger  generation  of  Americans 
and  that  even  the  alarmist  cry  of  "free  trade"  no 
longer  terrified  any  but  the  most  timid  and  nn- 
thinking.  Mr.  Cleveland  received  by  popular  vote 
4,874,986  to  4,851,981  for  Blaine.  His  majority 
in  the  electoral  college  was  thirty-seven.  The 
Democrats  also  won  the  national  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, although  the  senate  remained  Republi- 
can by  the  small  majority  of  six  votes.  Pew  inau- 
gural ceremonies  had  been  marked  with  more  of 
pageantry  or  gcniune  rejoicing  on  the  part  of  the 
successful  party  than  that  of  Mar.  4,  1885,  when 
Cleveland  took  the  oath  of  office.  His  address, 
given  without  manuscript,  was  pitched  upon  the 
lofty  plane  which  had  distinguished  all  his  utter- 
ances. There  was  a  prevailing  fear  that  the  change 
from  a  party  holding  uninterrupted  power  for 
twenty-four  years  held  in  it  elements  of  danger, 
but  the  new  executive  was  able  to  reassure  his 
countrymen.  He  declared  his  approval  of  thfl 
Monroe  Doctrine,  of  the  protection  of  the  Indians, 
and  of  the  laws  against  Mormon  polygamy,  and 
placed  himself  on  record  as  in  favor  of  strict 
economy  in  the  administration  of  the  finances.  His 
cabinet  was  as  follows:  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  of 
Delaware,  secretary  of  state;  Daniel  Manning,  of 
New  York,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who  died 
during  his  incumbency  and  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  S.  Fairchild,  of  New  York;  William  C. 
Endieott,  of  Massachusetts,  secretary  of  war; 
William  C.  Whitney,  of  New  York,  secretarv  of  the 
navy;  William  F.  Vilas,  of  Wisconsin,  postmaster- 
general,  afterward  transferrcil  to  the  department 
of  the  iuterior,  being  succeeded  bv  Don  M.  Dick- 
inson, of  Michigan;  Augustus  H.  Garland,  of  Ar- 
kansas, attorney-general;   Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar,  of 
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Mississippi,  secretary  of  the  interior.  The  presi-  yond  all  precedent.  He  vetoed  115  out  of  9S7 
dent  accepted  the  responsibility  for  every  act  of  bills  which  had  passed  both  housed,  102  of  these 
his  administration.  His  cabinet  officers,  though  being  private  pension  bills.  During  the  years 
men  of  great  ability,  were  little  more  than  private  1S86  and  1887,  with  his  wife  and  private  secretary, 
secretaries.  The  vice-president,  Mr.  Hendricks,  he  made  a  tour  in  a  welbajipninted  train  through 
was  almost  studiously  ignored.  Cleveland,  while  the  West.  His  bearing  on  this  extended  journey, 
many  changes  were  made,  refused  to  sweep  all  Ee-  hia  interest  in  local  development,  and  the  impres- 
publicans  out  of  ofiice  without  cause,  and  by  en-  sious  gathered  of  a  restored  and  united  country, 
larging  the  powers  of  the  federal  civil  service  com-  increased  his  own  popularity,  made  him  more  fa- 
mission  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  spoilsmen  of  miliar  with  the  nation's  needs  and  helped  to  restore 
his  own  party;  he  vigorously  opposed  the  abuse  of  harmony  of  states  divided  first  by  civil  war  and, 
the  pension  system  and  thus  became  detested  by  later,  as  the  result  of  misgovernment.  Other  dis- 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  as  a  body,  and  tinguishing  features  of  his  first  administration 
then  declared  himself  in  favor  of  a  lower  tariff,  were  the  creation  of  the  interstate  commerce  com- 
thus  estranging  the  manufacturing  interests.  In  mission  (1887),  the  admission  of  four  new  states, 
18S7  he  devoted  the  whole  of  his  annual  message  the  passage  of  an  anti-polygamy  bill,  a  Chinese  ex- 
to  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  question,  being  in-  elusion  act,  a  presidential  succession  bill,  and  a 
spired  to  give  out  this  unique  document — a  mes-  bill  limiting  the  powers  of  congress  in  counting  the 
sage  dealing  with  but  one  subject — by  the  idea  of  electoral  votes.  A  tariff  measure,  known  as  the 
a  simple  and  plain  duty.  "It  is  a  condition  that  Mills  bill,  passed  the  Democratic  house,  but  it  was 
confronts  us,  not  a  theory,"  he  said,  and  these  now  radically  amended  in  the  Republican  senate  and 
familiar  words  were  the  expression  of  his  deep  never  became  a  law.  All  this  legislative  activity 
conviction.  His  popularity  in  his  own  party  and  showed  that  new  issues  were  beginning  to  interest 
the  enmity  which  he  incurred  among  his  opponents  the  country.  In  1888  he  was  a  candidate  for  a 
have  both  been  due  mainly  to  his  courageous  ex-  second  term,  but  was  defeated  by  Benjamin  Har- 
j)Ioitation  of  the  doctrine  of  "Tariff  for  Revenue  rison,  and  settling  in  New  York  city,  associated 
Only."  That  message,  it  was  said,  lost  him  the  himself  with  the  law  firm  of  Bangs,  Stetson,  Tracy 
approaching  election;  but  it  was  the  groundwork  &  MacA^eagh.  Nothing  in  his  career  was  more 
of  his  subsequent  second  election.  When  the  senate  remarkable  than  his  conduct  as  a  private  citizen 
demanded  that  he  make  public  certain  papers  re-  during  the  next  four  years.  In  that  interval  he 
lating  to  removals  from  office  of  various  ofiicials,  grew  wonderfully  in  popularity  with  the  people  of 
he  laid  down  the  constitutional  doctrine  of  his  the  country.  He  was  the  principal  figure  in  his 
predecessors  that  a  president 's  papers  were  not  party  but  not  its  active  leader,  and  he  never  per- 
subject  to  congressional  supervision.  Finally,  in  mitted  himself  to  cultivate  active  relations  with 
a  message  which  he  sent  to  congress  in  1885,  he  the  leaders  of  the  large  and  powerful  political 
declared  that  the  compulsory  coinage  of  silver  "machine."  Therefore  the  Democratic  politicians 
dollars  as  directed  b.y  the  Bland-Allison  act  would  opposed  his  nomination  in  1802,  but  at  the  demand 
become  a  source  of  financial  disturbance,  and  he  of  the  people  he  was  chosen  standard-bearer  for 
recommended  its  repeal.  Other  measures  of  his  the  third  time.  Promising  the  repeal  of  the  Mc- 
administration  were  marked  by  equal  courage  and  Kinley  tariff  act,  and  denouncing  the  Sherman  Sil- 
vicror,  such  as  the  suppression  of  an  insurrection  on  ver  Act,  Mr.  Cleveland's  platform  further  declared 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  he  occupied  with  that  "the  dollar  unit  of  coinage  of  both  metals 
3,000  U.  S.  marines  and  soldiers;  the  quashing  of  must  be  of  equal  intrinsic  and  exchangeable  value.'' 
a'  threatened  MornMn  outbreak  in  Utah  through  In  the  dignified  campaign  which  followed  Pres. 
the  concentration  of  both  infantry  and  artillery  at  Harrison  had  no  chance  for  re-election,  and  Cleve- 
Salt  Lake  City;  and  during  a  'dispute  over  the  land  swept  the  country.  Not  merely  did  he  carry 
Canadian  fisheries,  a  threat  to  prohibit  Canadian  all  the  Southern  states,  but  likewise  the  four 
traffic  from  entering  the  United  States  by  any  "doubtful"  ones,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  New  Jersey 
except  American  railways.  All  of  these  measures  and  New  York,  and  to  the  surprise  of  the  political 
made  him  new  enemies,  though  they  also  intensified  prophets,  California,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  solidly, 
the  admiration  of  his  friends.  He  early  devoted  while  he  also  received  some  electoral  votes  from 
his  attention  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  navy.  In  Michigan  and  Ohio.  The  popular  vote  was  5,5.56,53.3 
1885  the  country  was  dependent  upon  foreign  man-  to  5,175,577,  and  in  the  electoral  college  277  to  145. 
ufacturers  for  gun  forgings,  armor  and  secondary  He  was  inaugurated  for  the  second  time  Mar.  4, 
batteries  The  president  and  his  naval  secretary  1893,  the  most  loftily  independent  man  to  deliver 
determined  to  encourage  home  manufacture  of  an  inaugural  a.ldress,  and  henceforward,  during 
armor  To  do  this  a  policy  was  adopted  of  con-  four  years  of  anxiety,  the  most  lonely  figure  m  our 
solidating  into  a  single  contract  all  the  armor  history.  His  cabinet  was  made  up  as  follows: 
authorized  by  congress  (see  Whitney,  p.  407).  It  Vice-president,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  (see  page  487)  ; 
was  not  alone  in  the  building  of  new  vessels  and  secretary  of  state,  Walter  Q.  Gresham  (succeeded 
the  adoption  of  new  methods  that  an  advance  was  by  Richard  Olney)  ;  secretary  of  the  treasury,  John 
made,  but  the  management  in  all  its  details  was  G.  Carlisle;  secretary  of  war  Daniel  S.  Lamont; 
revolAtionized.  The  condition  and  discipline  in  attorney-general,  Richard  Olney  (succeeded  by 
the    war    department    were    improved    through    the  Judson    Harmon)  ;    postmastei-general,    Wilson    S. 
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liverv  service  was  enlarged  in  the  post-office;  new  Morton.     The  series  of  crises  through  which  the 

contracts  with  other  countries  were  concluded  and  new  administration  was  to  pass  made  it  impossible 

improved  methods  was  devised  throughout;  in  the  for  the  prescient  to  devote  that  attention  to  minor 

West  public  lands  were  conserved  for  settlers  and  affairs  which  former  y  characterized   him    and  he 

fair  treatment  meted   out  to  the   Indian   wards  of  was  therefore  compelled  to  give  larger  authority 

the  nation      In  the  presidency,  as  in  his  governor-  his    chosen    advisers.      When    Cleveland    was    inau- 

sMp    Mr    Cleveland  exercised  the  veto  power  be-  gurated  the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  a  great 
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ooth  parties.     Retiring  to  private  life  in  Princcto-i 
JN.  J.,  lie  continued  his  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his 
country,    and   by   magazine   articles   endeavored   to 
impress  upon  the  people  some  of  the  lessons  he  had 
learned  m  liis  public  career.   His  messages  speeches 
and  lectures,  which   display  much  felicity  of  dic- 
tion,  beloug  to   politics   rather   than  to   literature 
except  insofar  as  they  gave  occasion  to  memorable 
sayings.      Many   of   hi:;   phrases  have  become   part 
ot    the    common    stctk    of    the    language    and    are 
freely  quoted.     The  department  of  Noted  Sayintrs 
m  the  Stedman-Hutehinson  "Library  of  American 
Literature"   (1S90)   contains  more  quotations  from 
Cleveland   than   from   any   other   man.      When   the 
insurance     scan.lals    ivere    unearthed,    nothing    so 
much    helped    to    reestablish    the    prestige    of"  the 
Equitable    Life    Association    as    Mr.     Cleveland's 
acceptance     of     a     trusteeship     with     Morgan     J. 
O  'Brien   and    George   Westinghouse   in    1905.      He 
was  physically  of  a  large  and  powerful  frame;  de- 
liberate and  firm,  but  not  slow  in  his  motions.     His 
manner  and  tone  of  voice  were  genial  and  agree- 
able.     He    was    broad-minded    and    liberal    in    his 
habits    of    thought,    and    in    religious    matters    a 
man  of  conscience  rather  than  of  any  one  sect  or 
creed.      His    life   was   wholly   without    ostentation, 
the  key  to  his  character  being  found  in  the  moder- 
cWdu  of  his  wants  and  the  frugality  of  his  living. 
liis    chief   characteristics   were   simplicity   and   di- 
iCL.ucss    of    thought,    plainness    of    speech,    sturdy 
honesty,    and    courage    of    his    convictions,    with    a 
sense  of   public   duty   that   has   been  exceeded  by 
no   other   statesman.      This   was   so   strong   in   him 
that  he  rarely  wrote  anything,  whether  in  the  form 
of  a  private  or  public  communication,  in  which  the 
obligation  of  all  men  to  observe  the  public  inter- 
est was  not  his  chief  theme.     His  intellectual  train- 
ing he  gave  himself  after  his  school  days,  and  it 
was  a  true  instinct  that  led  him  to  study  and  prac- 
tice law.     In  that  profession  his  mind  got  the  defi- 
nite  data   of   rule   and   application  which   it   natu- 
rally craved.     It  was  a  mind  disinclined  to  theory, 
very  firm  and  definite  in  its  operation  upon  facts, 
intolerant   of  too   great   refinement,  but  admiralile 
in  the  application  of  principles,  a  broad,  effective, 
decisive,    comprehending   mind,   fit   always   for   af- 
fairs and  action.    He  seemed  like  a  great  rugged  rock, 
firm  based  and  immovable,  a  Gibraltar  of  steadfast 
integrity  and  loyalty.     His  political  reputation  was 
made    by    his    power    of    resistance.      It    was    his 
sturdy  resistance  to  those  who  desired  to  loot  the 
city  treasury  of  Buffalo,  to  the  Tammany  men  and 
their  allies  at  Albany,  to  the  long  fasting  spoils- 
men  of   his   party   at   Washington   that   made   him 
hated    by    the    Democratic    machine,    but    which 
earned  for  him  the  memorable  tribute:   "We  love 
him  for  the  enemies   he  has  made."     During  his 
first  term  he  refused  a  degree  from  Harvard.     But 
his  life  in   Princeton  brought  him  into  touch  with 
the  college  spirit  and  made  him  a  useful  trustee  of 
that  University.    In  1897  he  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  Princeton  and  afterwards  from  Villa- 
nova.     Grover  Cleveland  was  married  in  the  White 
House,  Washington,  D.  C,  June  2,  18S6,  to  Prances, 
daughter  of  Oscar  Folsom,  and  had  the  following 
children:     Ruth,   Esther,   Marion,   Richard   Polsom 
and  Francis  Folsom  Cleveland.     He  died  in  Prince- 
ton, N.  ,T.,  July  24,  1908. 

CLEVELAND,  Frances  Folsom,  was  born  in 
Buftalo,  N.  Y.,  July  21,  1864,  the  daughter  of 
Oscar  Folsom,  who  married  Miss  Harmon,  of  Me- 
dina, N.  Y.  Her  father  died  in  187.5,  and  her 
mother  then  went  home  to  Medina,  taking  her 
daughter  with  her.  During  her  early  childhood 
Frances  attended   Madame  Brecker  's  French  kin- 


dergarten, where  she  displayed  a  quick  understand- 
ing ami  an  aptitude  for  stu.lv.  After  her  return 
to  Buttalo,  she  entered  the  Central  school,  and  be- 
came a  favorite  with  her  teachers,  as  well  as  with 
the  pupils.  From  the  Central  school,  she  entered 
the  bophomnre  class  at  Wells  College,  which  her 
school  certificate  permitted  her  to  do  without  ex- 
amination, and  it  was  while  fhe  was  at  Wells  Col- 
lege that  Gov.  Cleveland  's  attention  to  her,  in  the 
way  of  flowers,  first  bcg-in  to  be  noticed.  When 
she  was  graduated  in  18r5  she  received  superb 
floral  tributes  from  the  conservatories  attached  to 
the  White  House,  Mr.  Cleveland  being  at  that  time 
president  of  the  Pnite.l  States.  After  graduation, 
Miss  Folsom  spent  the  summer  with  her  uncle,  Col' 
John^  B.  Polrom.  at  Folsnmdale,  Wyoming  co., 
X.  Y.,  and  went  abroad  in  the  autumn  with  her 
mother.  Her  engagement  to  Pros.  Cleveland  had 
not  been  announced,  but  it  ig  supposed  that  they 
had  come  to  a  definite  understanding  before  her 
departure.  She  was  married  to  Pros.  Cleveland  on 
June  2,  1886,  in  the  Blue  Room  of  the  White 
House.  For  nearly  three  years  Mrs.  Cleveland,  as 
wife  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  occu- 
pied the  position  of  "first  lady  in  the  land,"  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  White  House  mistress 
achieved  greater  popularity.  Notwithstanding  her 
youth,  she  filled  her  arduous  position  with  a  tact 
and  grace  that  won  golden  encomiums  from  every 
one:  at  no  time  did  she  forget  the  dignity  of  her 
position,  nor  did  she  ever  presume  upon  it.  When 
she  left  the  White  House,  in  1S96,  with  her  hus- 
band, to  take  up  her  residence  in  New  York  city, 
it  was  with  sincere  expressions  of  regret  from  all 
classes  and  parties.  Mrs.  Cleveland  is  tall,  with 
brown  hair,  violet  eyes,  a  rather  large  nose,  and  a 
mobile  mouth.  Her  face  expresses  great  strength 
of  character,  and  she  has  a  sympathetic  manner 
that  wins  every  one.  She  had  five  children:  Ruth, 
who  died  in  childhood,  Esther,  Marion,  Richard, 
Folsom  and  Francis  Folsom  Cleveland.  After  Mr. 
Cleveland's  death  she  lived  in  retirement  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  and  was  married  there  Feb.  10,  1913, 
to  Prof.  Thomas  Jex  Preston,  Jr.,  of  Wells  Col- 
lege. 

HENDEICKS,  Thomas  Andrews,  vice-presi- 
dent, was  born  on  a  farm  in  Muskingum  county, 
O.,  Sept.  7,  1819,  sou  of  .lohn  and  Jane  (Thomson) 
Hendricks,  and  a  descendant  of  Tobias  Hendricks, 
who  came  over  from  Scotland  in  1771,  settling  on 
a  farm  near  C'hambersliurg,  Pa.  Tobias  Hen- 
dricks' son  Tobias  was  the  first  settler  in  West- 
moreland county,  and  his  son,  Abrani  Hendricks, 
the  grandfather  of  the  vice-president,  served  in  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  for  four  terms.  He  was 
"a  man  of  strong  religious  faith  and  of  clear  and 
strong  political  convictions."  Maj.  .John  Hen- 
dricks, our  subject's  father  (1792-1866)  was  a 
surveyor  and  farmer,  and  was  appointed  by  Pres. 
Jackson  a  deputy  surveyor  of  public  land.  His 
brother,  William  Ilendrieks  (q.  v.),  was  governor 
of  Indiana  and  U.  S.  senator.  John  Hendricks  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Madison,  Ind.,  subse- 
quently settling  in  Shelby  county.  The  son  at- 
tended the  village  school  near  his  home  and  the 
preparatory  school  near  Shelb.vville,  and  was  grad- 
uated at  Hanover  College  in  1841.  lie  studied  law 
first  at  Shelbyville  and  later  in  the  oSce  of  his 
uncle.  Judge  Alexander  Thomson,  at  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843. 
He  immediately  entered  upon  a  successful  and 
profitable  practice  at  the  bar.  He  was  already  an 
impressive  public  speaker  and  took  deep  interest  in 
politics,  and  in  1848  was  elected  to  the  state  legis- 
lature,  declining  a  re-election  two  years  later  to 
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rceept  The  position  of  state  senator.     In  1851   Mr. 
Hendricks  Tvas  elected  to  congress,  in  the  Indian- 
apolis district,  and  was  re-elected  at  tTie  end  of  Ms 
term.     In  1S.55  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at 
ShelbjTille,  but  the  same  year  was  offered  by  Pres. 
Pierce  the  position  of  commissioner  of  the  general 
land  olBce,  which  he  accepted  and  held  until  1S59, 
administering  the  duties  of  the  office  with  ability, 
good  judgment  and  strict  integrity,  and  earning  in 
that  position  a  widespread,  national  reputation.    In 
1S60  the  Indiana  Democratic  state  convention  nom- 
inated Mr.  Hendricks  for  the  governorship,  but  the 
Democratic  party  being  split  between  two  factions, 
controlled  respectively  by  Stephen  A.  Douglass  and 
John   C.   Breckenridge,  the  result  was  the  election 
of  the  Eepublican  candidate,  Col.   Henry  S.  Lane. 
Mr.  Hendricks  then  went  to  Indianapolis  and  there 
formed   a   law   partnership   with   Oscar   B.    Hard, 
who    was    afterward    the    attorney-general    of    the 
state.     The  legislature  of  1S62-6.3  was  Democratic, 
and  Jesse  D.  Bright  having  been  expelled  from  his 
seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  David  S.  Turpie  was  elected 
to  fill  out  the  remaining  eighteen  daj'S  of  the  unex- 
pired term,  while  Mr.  Hendricks  was  unanimously 
elected  for  the  full  term  of  six  years,   taking  his 
seat  in  the   national   senate  on  Mar.  4,   1S6.3,  an3 
serving  until  1869.     He  was  practically  the  leader 
of   the   small   Democratic   minority   in   the   senate, 
where   he  served   on   the   committees   on  judiciary, 
public  lands,   naval  affairs,  and  claims.     He  was 
bitterly    opiposcd    to    the    Southern    reconstruction 
plan  of  the  Bepublicans  and  to  the  amendments  to 
the  constitution,  but  he  voted  for  large  appropria- 
tions to  carry  on  the  war  and  was  strongly  in  favor 
of  increasing  the  piay  of  the  soldiers.     In  1868,  in 
the  Democratic   convention  held  in  New   York,   he 
was   a   candidate   for   the   presidency,   and   on   the 
twenty-first  ballot  received  132  votes  to  135%  for 
Gen.    Hancock.      That    convention    finally   compro- 
mised  on   Horatio  Seymour.     .lust  at  the  close  of 
Lis   term   in   the   senate   Mr.   Hendricks  was   nomi- 
nated  for   the    governorship    of   Indiana,   but   was 
defeated  by  Conrad  Baker,  the  Sepublican  candi- 
date, who  was   elected  by   a  very  small  majority. 
Senator    Hendricks   now   returned   to    Indianapolis 
and   began   again   to   practice   law,   the   firm  name 
being    Hendricks,    Hard    &    Hendricks,    the    latter 
member  being  his  cousin,  Abram  W.  Hendricks,  a 
strong  Eepublican.    'The  firm   was  one   of  two   or 
three  leading ^ones  in  the  city  and  enjoyed  a  very 
lucrative  practice,   enabling  Mr.   Hendricks   to   in- 
crease  the   already   comfortable   competence   which 
he   had   acquired   by   his   business   shrewdness   and 
economy.      In    1872    there   was   another   important 
gubernatorial  election  in  Indiana,  when  Thomas  N. 
Brown  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  and  Sen. 
Hendricks  by  the  Democrats.     The  campaign  was 
an  exciting  one,  turning  materially  on  the  question 
of  temperance,  as  to  which  Mr.  Hendricks  was  un- 
derstood to  be  in  favor  of  local  option.     Partly  on 
the  strength  of  this  tendency  he  was  elected  by  a 
plurality   of   1,200   votes,   all  the   other   officers"  of 
the  state,  except  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, being  Bepublicans.     He  afterwards  sus- 
tained his  teni{)eranee  position  by  approving  what 
was  known  as  "the  Baxter  law."  This  was  in  the 
October  election,  and  the  next  month  Grant  carried 
the  state  By  a  majority  of  6,000.     He  made  an  ur- 
bane, careful,  satisfactory  olKcial,  and  when  ho  re- 
tired from  the  position  it  was  with  the  respect  of 
all  parties  in  the  state.     In  July,  1S74,  he  was  per- 
manent chairman  of  the  state  Democratic  conven- 
tion at  Indianapolis.     On  June  27,  1876,  the  Dem- 
ocratic national  convention  at  St.  Louis  nominated 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  for  iircsidcnt  on  tlic  second  bal- 


lot, and  Mr.  Hendricks  for  vice-president,  the  lat- 
ter receiving  7,30  votes  out  of  738.     A  stoutly  con- 
tested and  bitter  campaign  followed ;  both  parties 
claimed  the  election,  and  the  electoral  board  dis- 
posed   of   the   question   by   giving   the   election   to 
Mr.    Hayes.      During    the    next    eight    years    Mr. 
Hendricks  remained  quietly  in  Indianapolis,  prac- 
ticing his  profession  and  taking  an  active  interest 
in  St.  Paul's  P.  E.  Church,  which  he  joined  on  its 
organization  in  1862.     In  1SS4  he  was  a  member  of 
the   Democratic   national   convention,   held   at  Chi- 
cago, and  in  behalf  of  the  Indiana  delegation  nomi- 
nated as  that  state  's  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
Joseph  E.  McDonald.     Mr.  Hendricks  was,  however, 
presented   by   Gov.   Thos.   Waller,   in   the   name  of 
Connecticut,   as   the  candidate   for  the   presidency, 
whereupon  the  chairman  of  the  Indiana  delegation 
rose  to  his  feet  to  protest,  saying,  "Mr.  Hendricks 
is  not  a  candidate  and  will  not  be  a  candidate.    I 
am  authorized  to  say  this  by  Mr.  Hendricks."    The 
nomination  was  accordingly  withdrawn.    The  nomi- 
nation of  Grover  Cleveland  for  the  presidency  was 
followed  by  William  A.  Wallace,  of  Pennsylvania, 
naming   Thomas   A.    Hendricks   for   the   vice-presi- 
dency, whereupon  delegation  after  delegation  rolled 
in    its   vote    for    Mr.    Hendricks,    and    he   was   the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  convention.     The  election 
of   the   president   and   vice-president   in   November 
was  a  Democratic  victory.     On  March  4,  1885,  he 
assumed    his    position,    and    fulfilled   its   duties   in 
good   health  until   the   autumn.      A  serious  attack 
which  had  befallen  him  in  1863  was,  however,  the 
cause  of  some  fears,  both  on  the  part  of  the  vice- 
president    and    of    Mrs.    Hendricks,    that    his    life 
would  come  to  a  sudden  end.     He  removed  to  Wash- 
ington after  his  election  and  at  the  extra  session  of 
the  senate,  convened  on  the  4th  of  March,  presided 
over  that  body,  where  his  courtesy  and  urbanity  at 
once  made  him  exceedingly  popular.     In  the  latter 
part    of    November    he    contracted    a    severe    cold, 
which  resulted  in  his  death.     The  feeling  at  Wash- 
ington and  throughout  the  country,  at  tins  sudden 
taking  off  of  the  vice-president  was  deep  and  sin- 
cere, and  suitable  official  action  was  at  once  taken, 
the  president  calling  a  special  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  for  the  same  evening.     Mr.  Hen- 
dricks was   the   fifth   vice-president  of"  the  United 
States  who  died  during  his  term  of  office.     He  was 
buried    from    the    cathedral    in    Indianaiiolis,    th"^ 
funeral  being  both  civil  and  military.     He  was  mar- 
ried,  Sept.   26,    1845,   to   Eliza,   daughter   of   Hon. 
Isaac    Morgan,   of   North   Bend,   O.,   and   had   one 
son,    Morgan    Hendricks,    who    died    in    childhood. 
The  date  of  his  death  was  Nov.  25,   1885. 

BAYAED,  Thomas  Francis,  secretary  of  state, 
was  born  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  Oct.  29,  1829,  son  of 
James  Asheton  and  Anne  (Francis)  Bayard.  The 
Bayarils  of  Delaware  trace  their  line  back  to  the 
family  of  Chevalier  Bayard.  Their  direct  ancestor 
was  Samuel  Bayard,  a  French  Huguenot,  whose 
widow  Anna,  sister  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  came  to 
America  in  1647,  bringing  with  her  three  sons, 
Balthazar,  Peter  and  Nicholas.  Peter,  who  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Delaware  Bayards,  owned  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  land  in  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
and  married  Blamlina  Kierstadt.  Their  son  Samuel 
married  Susannah  Bouchelle;  their  son  James  mar- 
ried Mary  Asheton  and  had  twin  sons,  John  Buben- 
heim  and  James  Asheton;  the  former  served  in  the 
revolutionary  war  and  also  in  the  continental 
congress;  the  latter  married  Ann  Hodge;  their 
son,  James  Asheton,  married  Anne  Bassett;  was 
charge  d'affaires  in  Belgium,  and  a  member  of 
the  IT.  R.  senate;  his  son,  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  also  sat  in  the  U.  S.  senate.     Thomas 
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Francis  Bayard  was  educated  mainly  at  the  school 
ol-  Dr.  E.  L.  Hawk  at  Flushing,  N.  Y.  After  a  thor- 
ough business  training  in  a  counting-room  in  New 
York  and  in  the  West  India  house  of  Morris  Wain 
&  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  he  took  up  the  study  of  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851.  Except  dur- 
ing the  years  1855-56,  when  he  lived  in  Philadel- 
phia, he  practiced  law  in  Wilmington.  He  was 
appointed  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  Delaware  in 
1853,  but  resigned  the  office  in  1S5-1.  After  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  took  a  very  decided 
stand  for  state  's  rights,  though  he  was  influential 
in  keeping  Delaware  from  casting  her  lot  with  the 
Confederacy.  His  speech  at  the  so-called  "seces- 
sion convention"  at  Dover,  Del.,  June  27,  1861,  was 
unearthed  in  ISSO  and  put  an  end  to  his  promising 
chances  for  the  presidency.  In  1867  the  elder  Bay- 
ard, who  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate 
in  1864,  was  induced  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
George  Read  Riddle,  and  on  the  same  day  the  legis- 
lature elected  him  it  also  elected  his  sou,  Thomas 
F.  Bayard,  for  the  succeeding  fall  term.  Upon  en- 
tering the  senate  the  latter  was  made  a  member  of 
the  committees  on  finance,  private  claims  and  re- 
vifion  of  the  laws.  He  soon  became  a  leader  on 
the  Democratic  side  and  was  j)resident  pro  tempore 
of  the  senate  in  1881.  In  committees  he  was  a 
hard  and  patient  worker;  in  debate  he  was  ready 
aud  occasionally  aggressive,  but  always  courteous. 
His  reputation  for  integrity  was  stainless,  and  he 
exercised  a  wdde  influence.  He  was  an  earnest  and 
radical  free-trader,  took  an  aggressive  part  in  the 
movement  which  swept  away  the  moiety  system  in 
the  custom  houses,  aud  was  one  of  the  Democratic 
leaders  in  all  the  debates  on  Southern  legislation. 
Mr.  Bayard  was  a  member  of  the  electoral  com- 
mission in  1876.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention  at  Baltimore  in  1872. 
In  the  conventions  of  1876,  1880  and  1884  his 
name  was  mentioned  for  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion and  received  substantial  support.  He  became 
secretary  of  state  in  the  cabinet  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land in  1885  and  held  that  portfolio  until  the  close 
of  the  Cleveland  administration.  In  1893  he  was 
appointod  amljassador  to  Great  Britain.  He  proved 
very  acceptable  to  the  English  people,  especially  in 
a  social  way,  and  did  much  to  promote  a  better 
feeling  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 
His  policy,  however,  was  not  very  satisfactory  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  impeachment 
resolutions  against  him  were  introduced  in  the 
House  because  of  a  number  of  public  speeches 
in  which,  it  was  alleged,  he  cast  aspersions  on  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  this  country.  The  de- 
gree of  D.C.L.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford;  the  same  degree  had  pre- 
viously been  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard.  In 
a  tribute  to  Mr.  Bayard  following  his  death,  John 
Hay  said:  "One  of  the  elements  of  the  remarkable 
charm  which  distinguished  him  was  his  persistent 
youthfulness.  His  handsome  face  was  always 
young;  he  had  the  voice  and  the  bearing  of  buoy- 
ant youth;  his  enthusiasms  and  quick  emotions 
were  "those  of  a  pure-minded  and  high-spirited  boy. 
His  scorn  of  everything  mean  or  base;  his  disre- 
gard for  consequences  in  the  pursuit  of  what  he 
thought  right,  his  frank  expectation  of  that  sym- 
pathy which  he  was  so  ready  to  give,  his  belief  in 
the  sincerity  of  others,  being  himself  absolutely 
sincere — all"  these  qualities,  even  more  than  his 
good  looks  and  gallant  bearing,  gave  the  impres- 
sion not  only  of  a  young  man  but  of  one  who  would 
always  be  young.  It  is  hard  to  think  that  the  rigid 
limit  of  threescore  and  ten  years  should  be  the 
term  of  so  much  activity  and  energy.    But  the  fine 


vitality  and  power  of  such  a  character  will  survive  , 
his  death.  In  the  affection  of  those  who  knew  him 
as  a  model  and  example  to  those  who  admired  him, 
he  will  live  long  as  an  endearing  memory  and  a 
wholesome  inspiration."  Mr.  Bayard  was  married 
in  1889  to  Mary  D.,  daughter  of  Dr.  George  Cly- 
mer,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  was  survived  by 
five  cliildren;  Florence,  Thomas  P.  .Jr.,  Ellen, 
wife  of  Count  Lewenhaupt,  Mabel,  wife  of  Samuel 
D.  Warren,  and  Louise,  wife  of  Prof.  Prank  An- 
gcll.  He  died  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  Sept.  28,  1898. 
MANNING,  Daniel,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
was  born  in  Albany,  Aug.  16,  1831,  son  of  John, 
and  Eleanor  (Oley)  Manning.  In  his  twelfth: 
year  he  left  school  and  took  a  position  as  "boy" 
in  the  office  of  the  Albany  "Atlas,"  which  after- 
ward became  the  "Argus,"  and  with  which  he  con- 
tinued a  connection  all  through  his  'life,  eventually 
becoming  president  of  the  corporation  which  pub- 
lished it,  and  its  executive  proprietor.  Under  his 
direction  the  "Argus"  became  a  political  power 
not  only  in  Albany,  but  in  the  state,  and  by  re- 
flection, upon  the  country.  While  thus  thoroughly 
informing  himself  as  a  journalist,  Mr.  Manning 
studied  politics  as  a  fine  art,  and  became  an  ac- 
complished leader,  and  that,  too,  during  a  period 
exceptional  for  the  ability  of  those  who  directed 
the  political  fortunes  of  the  state,  and  also  for  the 
large  number  of  complicated  and  important  ques- 
tions which  it  was  necessary  to  understand.  In 
18C5  he  was  made  associate  editor  of  the  paper, 
and  took  full  charge  of  it.  In  1873  Mr.  Cassidy, 
who  had  been  the  leading  spirit  of  the  corporation, 
died  and  thereafter  Mr.  Manning  was  president  of 
the  company.  In  state  politics  he  had  already 
given  evidence  of  remarkable  ability,  was  tena- 
cious, forceful  and  aggressive  in  his  fight  against 
the  Tweed  ring,  and  in  the  assistance  which 
he  gave  to  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Charles  O  'Connor 
and  others  witlnn  the  Democratic  party,  who 
labored  so  faithfully  and  earnestly  to  break  up 
the  oligarchy  wddch  threatened  to  destroy  the 
party  itself.  By  general  consent  Mr.  Manning  was 
given  the  leadership  of  the  anti-ring  forces,  within 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  interior  of  the  state, 
and  he  so  successfully  organized  these  as  to  break 
up  the  ring  in  the  legislature,  where  they  had 
been  able  to  do  the  most  and  worst  of  the  mischief. 
In  1874  he  was  a  member  of  the  democratic  state 
convention  at  Syracuse  which  nominated  Mr.  Til- 
den for  governor,  and  during  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Tilden  was  earnest  in  his  support,  and  him- 
self originated  and  organized  many  measures  for 
reform  which  met  with  much  popularity.  This  was 
particularly  tlie  case  in  regard  to  the  unscrupulous 
abuses  in  the  government  of  the  canals  ancl  pris- 
ons. These  canals  and  prisons  he  succeeded  in 
placing  on  a  business  and  self-sustaining  basis.  In 
1876  he  controlled  the  delegation  for  the  state  of 
New  York  to  the  national  Democratic  convention 
in  St.  Louis,  and  held  the  same  position  in  Cincin- 
nati in  ISSO.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
state  committee  in  1S76,  its  secretary  in  1879  and 
1880,  and  its  chairman  in  1881,  1S82  and  1883. 
In  1878  he  engaged  St.  Clair  McKelway  as 
editor  of  the  ' '  Argus, ' '  retaining  for  himself 
the  presidency  of  the  company.  Prom  that  time 
forward,  Mr.  Manning  was  considered  to  sus- 
tain the  same  relation  to  the  Democratic  party 
of  the  state  which  had  previously  been  held  by 
Dean  Richmond,  and  afterward  by  Samuel  J.  Til- 
den. The  best  men  of  the  party  grew  to  confide  in 
him  absolutely,  both  in  the  integrity  of  his  party 
loj'alty,  and  in  his  intelligence  and  broad  general 
capacity.     He  was  active  in  the  presidential  elec- 
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tion  of  1SS4,  working  zealously  for  the  success  of 
Grover  Cleveland,  and  in  the  convention  of  that 
year  was  chairman  of  the  New  York  delegation. 
When  Mr.  Cleveland  formed  his  cabinet  in  March, 
1SS5,  he  appointed  Daniel  Manning  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  and  he  continued  to  hold  the  posi- 
tion for  two  years,  when,  because  of  overwork, 
his  health  became  impaired,  and  in  April,  1887,  he 
resigned  from  the  cabinet.  In  the  following  Octo- 
ber he  accepted  the  jiresidency  of  the  Western 
national  bank  of  New  York.  He  was  long  a  direc- 
tor for  the  city  of  Albany  in  the  Albany'  and  Sus- 
quehanna Kailroad  Co.  From  1869  to  1882,  when 
he  resigned,  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  National  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  Albany.  In  1S73  he  was  made  a 
director  of  the  National  Commercial  Bank  of 
Albany;  in  1881  its  vice-president  and  in  1S82  its 
president.  He  was  also  a  director  of  the  Albany 
Electric  Illuminating  Co.  In  all  these  large  and 
important  business  enterprises  he  obtained  an  ex- 
perience which,  added  to  his  natural  gifts,  tended 
to  make  him  a  most  efliciont  public  ofliccr.  Mr. 
Manning  was  twice  married,  tirst  Oct.  11,  1853,  to 
Mary  Little,  a  lady  of  English  jjarentage,  who  died 
in  1882,  leaving  two  sons  and  two  daughters: 
James  Hilton,  Frederick  Clinton,  Anastasia,  vrife 
of  John  A.  Delehanty,  and  Mary  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  Jules  C.  Van  der  Oudenneulen.  He  was  married 
second,  Nov.  19,  1884,  to  Mary  Margarette,  daugh- 
ter of  William  J.  Frver,  of  Albany.  He  died  in 
Albany,  Dec.  24,  1887'. 

FAIECHILD,  Charles  Stebbins,  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  1887-89,  was  born  at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y., 
Apr.  30,  1842.  His  father  was  Sidney  T.  Pairchild, 
for  many  years  attorney  for  the  New  York  Central 
Eailroad,  and  one  of  the  leading  men  of  central 
New  York.  Young  Fairchild  was  educated  at  the 
Oneida  Conference  Seminary  at  Cazenovia,  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1863.  He  de- 
termined to  follow  the  legal  profession,  entered  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  and  completed  the  prescribed 
course  in  1865  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 
He  then  removed  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  legal  studies,  and  in  1866  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  In  1871  he  became  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Hand,  Hale,  Swartz  &  Fairchild,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  business  in 
the  state.  He  remained  a  member  of  this  firm 
until  1876,  but  in  the  meantime,  in  1874,  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  attorney-general  of  the  state,  and 
in  this  ofEoe  became  so  popular  with  his  p>arty  that 
he  was  nominated  for  the  attorney-generalship,  and 
was  elected,  assuming  the  office  in  the  following, 
year.  Mr.  Pairchild  displayed  great  skill  in  hand- 
ling the  cases  which  came  under  his  charge,  espe- 
cially so  in  the  instance  of  the  case  of  the  People 
%'S.  the  New  York  police  commissioners,  Gardner 
and  Charlick.  During  the  last  two  years  of  his 
service  as  depiuty  attorney-general  he  was  more 
than  usually  occupied,  and  very  responsibly  so,  on 
account  of  the  reports  of  the  Canal  Investigation 
Commission,  and  in  regard  to  all  the  suits  de- 
volving upon  the  law  office  of  the  state,  he  was 
considered  "the  right  arm  of  the  attorney-general." 
At  the  Democratic  state  convention  in  1875  his 
Domination  for  attorney-general  was  made  by  ac- 
clamation. In  the  election  which  followed  he  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  23,302  over  his  Republican 
competitor.  As  attorney-general,  Mr.  Fairchild 
became  also  a  commissioner  of  the  land  office,  of 
the  canal  fund,  a  member  of  the  canal  board,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  state  charities,  trustee  of 
the  state  capital,  and  trustee  of  the  state  hall.  At 
the  end  of  his  two  years'  term  of  office  in  1878  he 
went  to  Europe  for  two  years,  and  on  his  return 


settled  in  New  York  city  for  the  practice  of  law. 
In  1885  Pros.  Cleveland  appointed  him  assistant 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  While  occupying  thia 
position  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  represent 
Secretary  Manning  as  acting  secretary,  and  when 
the  latter  on  account  of  ill  health  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  oilice,  Apr.  1,  1887,  Pres.  Cleveland  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Fairchild  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
and  he  held  that  office  until  the  close  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  March,  1889.  After  retiring  from 
public  life  he  became  president  of  the  New  York 
Security  and  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  city,  holding 
that  position  until  1905.  He  later  became  presi- 
dent of  tlie  Atlanta  and  Charlotte  Air  Line  E.  B. 
Co.,  a  position  which  he  now  holds  (1919).  He  is 
a  director  of  the  Lawyers'  Mortgage  Co.,  Erie  and 
Pittsburgh  R.  R.  Co.,  was  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  State  Charity  Aid  Ass  'n,  vice-president 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York,  was 
several  years  president  of  the  New  York  Reform 
Club,  a  member  of  the  Monetary  Commission,  and 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Indi- 
anapolis Monetary  Conference  in  1897.  His 
clubs  are:  University,  Harvard,  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon,  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Re- 
form, and  Century,  (New  York)  ;  Metropolitan, 
(Washington)  ;  Garden  City  Golf,  aad  National 
Golf  Links  of  America.  He  was  married  June  1, 
1871,  to  Helen  Linklaen  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  In 
1888  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Har- 
vard. 

ENDICOTT,  William  Crowninshield,  jurist 
and  secretary  of  war,  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass., 
Nov.  19,  1826,  sou  of  William  Putnam  and  Mary 
(Crowninshield)  Endicott,  and  a  lineal  descendant 
in  the  eighth  generation  of  John  Endicott,  colonial 
governor  of  Massachusetts.  The  members  of  the 
family  were  people  in  moderate  circumstances,  who 
took  no  part  in  politics  outside  of  the  town  of 
Danvers  and  who  for  five  generations  tilled  the 
soil  and  lived  upon  the  governor's  estate,  known  as 
the  "  Orchard  Farm, "  in  Salem  village,  now  Danvers- 
port.  Mr.  Endicott 's  grandfather,  Samuel  Endi- 
cott, moved  to  Salem  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  led  a  seafaring  life.  At  one  time  he 
and  five  brothers  were  in  command  of  vessels  bound 
from  Salem  to  distant  ports.  A  great-uncle  on  his 
mother's  side  was  Benjamin  Williams  Crownin- 
shield, secretary  of  the  navy  under  Madison,  and 
his  maternal  grandfather,  Jacob  Crowninshield, 
was  a  member  of  congress  and  was  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  navy  by  Jefferson  but  declined  the 
honor.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  baptized 
William  Gardner,  but  after  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
William  Crowninshield,  who  was  lost  at  sea,  his 
name  was  changed  by  a  special  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  William  Crowninshield  Endicott.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1847.  At  college 
he  ranked  well  as  a  scholar  and  was  a  favorite  in 
his  class.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Na- 
thaniel J.  Lord,  in  Salem,  and  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Essex  county  bar  in  1850.  Three  years  later 
he  formed  a  co-partuership — Perry  &  Endicott — 
with  .Tairus  Ware  Perry,  well  known  as  the  author 
of  "A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Trusts  and  Trus- 
tees," and  for  twenty  or  more  years  the  firm  had  a 
large  portion  of  the  legal  practice  in  Essex  county, 
Mr.  Perry  attending  to  the  office  work  and  Mr. 
Endicott  to  the  cases  in  coiurt.  His  arguments 
upon  questions  of  law  before  the  court  were  con- 
vincing and  clothed  in  elegant  diction.  In  1854 
he  was  admitted  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States,  at  Boston.  About  this  time  he  began  to  be 
interested  in  local  politics.  He  delivered  speeches 
in  the  various  towns  of  the  country,  and  lectured 
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upon  many  subjects  before  lyceums  and  other  so- 
cieties. He  was  for  three  terms  in  the  common 
council  of  Salem,  serving  as  president  in  1S57,  and 
in  1858  he  was  elected  city  solicitor  of  Salem.  He 
was  president  of  the  Salem  Bank  during  1858-64, 
and  thereafter  was  president  of  the  Salem  National 
Bank,  and  trustee  of  the  Salem  Savings  Bank  until 
his  death.  Originally  a  Whig  in  politics,  he  voted 
for  Taylor  and  Fillmore  in  1848,  and  for  Bell  and 
Everett  in  1860,  and  thereafter  he  always  sup- 
ported the  Democratic  party,  which  accounts  for 
his  never  having  held  high  elective  offices,  for 
in  his  time  the  Democratic  party  was  always  in 
the  minorit.y  in  "Massachusetts.  He  was  the  un- 
successful candid,  te  for  attorney-general  in  1866, 
1867  and  again  iu  1868,  and  was  again  defeated 
in  1870  when  he  ran  for  the  42d  congress  against 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Republican.  Despite  these  de- 
feats, and  perhapis  because  of  them,  the  sterling 
worth  of  his  character  became  manifest  to  men  in 
every  walk  of  life  and  of  every  shade  of  political 
belief,  so  much  so  that  in  1S73  Gov.  Washburn, 
Republican,  appointed  him  associate  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  when  that  bench 
was  increased  from  five  to  six  members.  His  writ- 
ten opinions  number  378,  and  not  one  of  them 
has  ever  been  overruled.  They  show  great  re- 
search, logical  reasoning,  clear  statement  of  legal 
principles  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  His  interpretation  of  the  law,  his 
charges  and  instructions  to  juries  were  uniformly 
marked  by  precision,  beauty,  eloquence;  imparting 
interest  to  the  subject  ancl  instruction  to  the  lis- 
tener. He  resigned  his  justiceship  in  1882,  owing 
to  ill  health,  and  after  a  year  spent  in  travel  in 
Europe,  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  In  1884  he 
was  nominated  for  governor  by  the  Democratic 
convention  of  Worcester.  It  was  thought  that  the 
nomination  of  a  man  like  Judge  Endicott,  who 
had  never  been  closely  allied  with  the  machine, 
would  be  an  advantage" to  the  Cleveland  ticket,  and 
the  prominence  thus  obtained  brought  him  to  the 
attention  of  Grover  Cleveland,  who  called  him  to 
his  cabinet  as  secretary  of  war.  He  initiated  many 
important  reforms,  which  pressed  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  enabling  him  to  maintain  undiminished 
the  high  standards  of  the  department.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  the  Board  of  Fortifications 
and  Other  Defences,  created  by  an  act  of  congress 
Mar.  ?>,  1885,  and  known  as  the  "Endicott  Board," 
of  which  the  secretary  was  chairman.  The  board 
outlined  the  policy  of  the  government  regarding 
defences  for  the  cities,  coasts  and  harbors  of  the 
count  rv,  and  the  coast  defences  of  the  present  day, 
for  which  congress  has  made  such  large  appropria- 
tions, are  the  result  of  its  recommendations.  The 
war  department  under  Mr.  Endicott  became  con- 
spicuous for  method  and  great  constructive  work, 
such  as  is  possible  only  in  times  of  peace.  A  great 
deal  of  trouble  with  the  Indians  was  brewing,  and 
the  last  of  the  great  Indian  fights,  the  Apache 
Indian  war,  was  ended  by  the  surrender  of  the 
Apaches  under  Geronimo  in  1886.  The  business 
methods  of  the  department  were  simplified  and 
favoritism  in  the  army  was  to  a  great  extent  broken 
up.  The  circumstances  of  Judge  Endicott 's  lite 
disproved  the  frequent  assertion  that  adversity  is 
the  only  mother  of  greatness.  Beared  amidst  for- 
tunate surroundings,  he  might  well  have  been  con- 
tent with  the  condition  of  life  that  was  his  by 
heredity  These  circumstances  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed to  the  serenity  and  repose  of  temperament 
to  the  apparent  disregard  of  popular  favor,  and 
to  that  disinclination  to  aggressiveness  which  char- 
acterized his  life.     Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


said  of  him,  "I  remember  thinking  at  the  time, 
as  I  still  think,  that  he  represented  in  the  super- 
lative degree  my  notion  of  the  proper  bearing  and 
conduct  of  a  judge.  Distinguished  in  person,  with 
the  look  of  a  race  in  his  countenance  which  in  more 
ways  than  one  suggested  a  resemblance  to  that  first 
Endicott  to  whom  Massachusetts  owes  so  much,  he 
sat  without  a  thought  of  self,  without  even  the 
conscious  pride  or  aloofness  which  seemed,  nay, 
was  his  right,  serenely  absorbed  in  the  problems  of 
the  matter  in  hand,  impersonal  yet  human,  the 
living  image  of  justice,  weighing  as  if  the  elements 
in  the  balance  were  dead  matter,  but  discerning 
and  collecting  those  elements  by  the  help  of  a 
noble  heart."  He  was  always  and  everywhere  the 
perfect  gentleman  both  in  manner  and  elegance  of 
deportment,  as  well  as  by  an  innate  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  love  of  fair  play,  which  made  him  no 
respecter  of  persons,  and  made  the  humblest  suitor 
in  his  court  sure  of  an  impartial  hearing  and  secure 
in  every  just  claim.  Full  of  self-reverence,  self- 
knowledge,  and  self-control,  he  typified  exactly  the 
character  of  the  happy  warrior,  the  generous  spirit, 
of  whom  Wordsworth  sings.  He  was  married  on 
Dec.  13,  1859,  to  his  cousin,  Ellen  Peabody,  daugh- 
ter of  George  Peabody,  of  Salem,  and  had  one  son, 
William  Crowninshield  Endicott,  and  one  daughter, 
Mary  Crowninshield,  who  married  (1)  Et.  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  of  England;  (2)  Rev. 
William  Hartley  Carnegie,  canon  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  Judge  Endicott  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard  in  18S2.  He  was 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kajipa  Alpha 
Society  of  Massachusetts ;  a  member  of  the  Satur- 
day Club;  the  first  president  of  the  University  of 
Boston  and  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Society  of 
Massachusetts ;  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Soci- 
ety, and  the  American  Historical  Association.  He 
was  an  overseer  of  Harvard  College,  a  fellow  of  the 
Corporation  of  Harvard  and  president  of  the 
Harvard  Alumni  Association.  He  died  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  May  6,  1900. 

WHITNEY,  William  Collins,  secretary  of 
the  navy,  was  born  at  Conway,  Mass.,  .luly  5,  1841, 
son  of  James  Scollay  and  Laurinda  (Collins) 
Whitney,  and  a  descendant  of  .John  Whitney,  one 
of  the  "leaders  of  the  English  Puritans,  who,  with 
his  wife  Elinor  and  son  Richard,  settled  in  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  in  1635.  The  line  of  descent  is  traced 
through  Richard's  son  Richard,  grandson  of  the 
piineer  and  the  first  of  the  family  born  in  this 
CO  intry,  who  married  Elizabeth  Sawtell ;  their  son 
Richard,  who  married  Hannah  Whitcomb ;  their 
son  Josiah,  who  married  Sarah  Farr;  their  son 
Josiah,  who  married  Anna  Scollay,  and  their  son, 
Stephen  Whitney,  who  was  the  grandfather  of  our 
subject.  His  father  (1811-78)  was  brigadier- 
general  of  the  2d  brigade  of  Massachusetts  militia; 
was  town  clerk  of  Conway,  Mass.;  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature;  superintendent  of  the  na- 
tional armory  at  Springfield,  Mass.;  collector  of 
the  port  of  Boston  in  1860,  and  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  senate  in  1872.  Mr.  Whitney  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1863,  and  spent  one 
year  at  Harvard  University  Law  School.  Begin- 
ning practice  in  New  York  city,  be  was  soon  rec- 
ognized as  a  fearless  lawyer  whose  devotion  to  his 
clients  was  indefatigable.  His  first  appearance  in 
public  affairs  was  in  connection  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  young  men's  Democratic  Club  of  New 
York  in  1871.  In  1872  he  was  made  inspector  of 
schools,  and  at  the  sanM  time  became  a  leader  of 
the  county  Democracy  division  of  the  Democratic 
party.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  corporation 
counsel,  and  his  administration  wps  distinguished 
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by  rei'orms  and  economies  within  it  and  by  notable 
legal  triumphs  for  the  city  in  tlie  courts.  Thirty- 
eiglit  hunilred  suits  -svere  pemling,  involving  be- 
t-n-een  $40,000,000  ami  $".0,000,000.  He  proceeded 
to  reorganize  the  dep.-ivtniciit  with  four  bureaus, 
and  within  two  years  ddulilcd  tlie  volume  of  bufi- 
ness  disposed  of,  while  rxpi'iiscs  were  reduced.  He 
resigned  the  oHiee  in  ISsi!  to  attcml  to  his  piersoual 
business.  On  !Mar.  5,  l^>^.j,  he  was  apipointed  sec- 
retary of  the  navy  by  Pros.  Cleveland.  In  his  first 
rcjiort  to  congress  he  piri'[iared  a  pilan  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  tlie  navy  de))artinent,  anil  it  was  said 
that  by  the  results  wdiiidi  folhiwed  "for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  tlif  n.'ixy  it  has  been  possible 
to  prcpiare  complete  stat''nniit,  by  classes,  of  re- 
ceijits  and  expenditures  of  su]ipli'S  throughout  tlie 
entire  service,  and  one  of  t]io  total  valuation  of 
i-upplies  on  hand  for  issue  at  all  shore  stations," 
Proceeding  vignroirly  to  tlie  construction  of  the 
new  navy,  with  wliiidi  his  luimc  is  hereafter  to  be 
closely  identified,  he  aimed  in  this  at  restoring  to 
the  United  States  the  piestige  as  a  naval  piower 
which  the  country  foiiiicrly  ■■njoyrd,  and  above  all 
things  at  making  it  iiidejiendi'nt  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  supplies  in  case  of  w.-ir.  When  he  be- 
came secretary  he  fouml  that  neither  armor  nor 
the  forgings  for  higli-]iower  guns,  nor  the  rapfid- 
fire  guns  constituting  the  secondary  battery,  could 
be  iiroduced  f  n  this  si'le  of  the  Atlantic.  Eeso- 
lutely  declining  to  placti  any  contracts  abroad,  and 
stipulating  for  Anierirau  ju'oduction  in  every  in- 
stance there  nei'ess;Mily  was  a  considerable  delay 
in  beginning  the  new  ships;  but  in  'i^>7,  1;iy  em- 
bracing in  one  contract  all  the  armor  and  gun  steel 
authorized  by  the  two  previous  congresses,  he  in- 
duced the  Bethlehem  Iron  Works  to  assume  the 
e-x]ienditure  for  a  new  plant  of  four  or  five  million 
dollars,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  securing  all 
that  the  government  needed  from  a  home  institu- 
tion, and  of  lietfer  quality  than  had  ever  before 
been  produced  anywdiere.  American  shijibuilders 
were  invited  to  submit  designs  and  models  for  the 
new  vessels,  construction  by  private  parties  was 
especially  stimulated  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  as  a 
su|iplement  to  all  this  the  navy  yards  at  New  A'ork 
and  Norfolk,  A'a.,  were  ef|ui].jied  for  steel  and  iron 
shipbuilding  of  every  tyjje  and  size.  When  he  re- 
tired from  office  in  bss;)  (],,,  vcss(ds  of  the  U.  S. 
navy  designed  and  contr.-ictcd  fur  by  him,  then  fin- 
ished or  in  process  of  construction,  consisted  of  five 
raonitois,  double-turreted,  and  two  new  armor- 
clads  besides  the  dynamite  cruiser  Vesuviu.s,  and 
five  unarmored  steel  and  iron  cruisers,  i.e.,  the 
Newark,  Charleston,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and 
8a  11  Fraiirisco.  In  addition  tliere  were  three  (then 
uniianied)  armored  cruisers  and  four  gunboats,  two 
of  the  latter  having  been  hiunclied  in  ]SS8.  He 
also  contracted  for  a  terjietlu  ]„,:,t  and  purchased 
the  Stiletto,  to  be  used  in  ]ii;irtii'e  at  the  U.  S. 
torpedo  station.  The  vessels  enumerated  were  ex- 
clusive of  the  steid  and  iion  vessels  of  the  old 
navy  so-enlled.  ilr.  Wliilney  was  tlie  leader  of  the 
('leveland  forces  in  tin'  niitional  Democratic  con- 
vention of  ISOi,  ami  showed,  liy  his  skill  in  out- 
generaling the  older  prditi.-iaiis^  all  the  fjualities 
of  a  born  leader  and  organizer.  As  a  statesman 
he  was  an  able,  efficient,  and  far-sighted  secretary 
of  the  navy,  and  to  him  more  than  any  other  man, 
perhaps,  is  due  the  honor  of  having  laid  the  keel 
of  the  greater  American  Navy.  As  a  financier  he 
built  up  the  great  JTetropoJitan  Street  Eailway 
system  in  Xew  York,  was  a  controlling  factor  in 
the  direction  of  a  score  of  surressful  enterprises 
and  amassed  a  large  tortune.  As  a  politician  and  a 
lawyer  he  was  a  power  in   organizing  the  County 


Democi'acy,  and  in  the  days  of  that  body's  strength 
he  was  its  dominating  force;  his  administration  of 
the  office  of  Corporation  Counsel  of  New  York  for 
more  than  six  years  was  marked  by  vigor  and 
economy,  and  the  fact  that  to  Mr.  Whitney  was 
given  the  credit  of  having  forced  the  nomination 
of  Cleveland  in  1S92  made  him  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  National  polities.  Mr.  Whitney  possessed  keen 
penetration,  a  faculty  of  rapid  deduction,  and  a 
comprehensive  grasp  of  essentials.  His  knowdedge 
of  human  nature  was  intuitive,  and  he  was  famous 
for  his  rapud  and  accurate  judgment  of  men.  The 
constructive  quality  of  his  mind  found  congenial 
work  in  directing  that  aide  and  wealthy  band  of 
capiitalists  known  as  the  "  AVhitney  group."  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Crosstown  Eailroad  Co.;  Clearwater  &  Eaquette 
Lake  Eailroad;  Cuba  Co.;  Fulton  Chain  Eailway 
Co. ;  Guggenheim  Exploration  Co. ;  Metropolitan 
Opera  &  Eeal  Estate  Co.;  Morton  Trust  Co.;  Nas- 
sau County  Bank,  Mineola;  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce; Eaquette  Lake  Eailway  Co.;  and  AYestern 
National  Bank  of  the  United  States;  trustee  of 
the  Consolidated  Cas  Co.  of  New  York;  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Trust  Co.,  and  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
Now  York.  In  his  last  years  he  took  much  interest 
in  race  horses  and  was  an  enthusiastic  jiatron  of 
the  turf.  He  was  president  and  director  of  the 
Horse  Show  Association  of  Queens  County,  the 
National  Horse  Show  Association  of  Anrerica,  and 
the  Saratoga  Association  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  Er(>ed  of  Horses.  His  investnnTits  in  horses 
and  breeding  establishments  amounted  to  nearly 
$1,000,000,  and  wdiile  few  important  events  during 
his  turf  career  were  pjlaced  to  his  credit,  he  always 
supfiorted  a  large  stable.  His  estates  comprised, 
besides  a  city  residence  in  New  York,  a  A^enetian 
palace  and  .'5, 000  acres  in  the  AYheatley  Hills,  near 
Jamaica,  L.  I. ;  a  Sheepshead  Bay  house,  with  a 
private  traidi  covering  oOO  acres;  a  mansion  at 
Berkshire  Hills,  Mass.,  with  700  acres  of  land; 
Octoljer  Mountain  house,  with  a  large  tract  of 
land;  Stony  Ford  Farm,  New  Y'ork,  used  as  an 
auxiliary  to  his  Kentucky  Stock  Farm;  an  Adiron- 
dack game  jireserve  of  16,000  acres;  a  lodge  at 
Blue  Mountain  Lake  with  a  fine  golf  course;  a 
Blue  Grass  farm  of  3,000  acres  in  Kentucky;  and 
an  estate  at  Aiken,  S.  C,  comprising  a  mansion, 
race  course,  and  2,000  acres  of  hunting  land.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan,  Union,  Knick- 
erbocker, Manhattan,  Democratic,  Y'ale  Alum,ni, 
University,  Century,  Racquet,  Jockey,  New  York 
Yacht,  Suburban  Elding  and  Driving,  and  Automo- 
bile clulis  of  New  York,  and  the  Country  Club  of 
Westchester.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  the  Mayflower,  the  New  York  Zoological,  Mu- 
nicipal Art,  New  York  Genealogical  and  the  New 
England  societies,  the  American  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History,  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
and  the  Chamtier  of  Commerce.  In  1S88  Yale  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  was  twice 
married:  First  in  1869,  to  Flora,  daughter  of 
U.  S.  senator  Henry  B.  Payne  of  Clevidand,  0. 
She  died  in  18!i2,  leaving  four  children:  Harry 
Pa™e;  Pauline  wife  of  Almeric  Hugh  Paget; 
Payne,  and  Dorothy,  wife  of  Willard  D.  Straight, 
the  diplomat  and  banker.  Mrs.  AVhitney  died 
in  February,  ISO,'!,  and  he  was  married,  second, 
Sept.  12,  1896,  to  Mrs.  Edith  S.  May  Eandolph, 
widow  of  tlie  late  Cajit.  Arthur  Eandolph  of  the 
British  army,  and  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  F.  May  of 
Baltimore,  Md.  Mr.  AVhitney  died  in  New  York 
city,  Feb.  2,  1004. 


LAMAR,    L.    Q.    C,    secretary   of   the   interior, 
See  A'ol.  I,  p.  87.) 
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GARLAND,  Augustus  Hill,  attorney-general, 
was  born  at  Covington,  Tii>ton  co.,  Tenn.,  June  11, 
1832,  son  of  Rufus  K.  and  Barbara  (Hill)  Gar- 
land, both  of  North  Carolina.  In  the  fall  of  1S:!2 
the  family  settled  in  Arkansas.  ITo  was  educated 
at  St.  Mary's  College,  Lebanon,  Ky.,  and  at  St. 
Joseph's  College,  Bardstown,  Ky.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  liar  in  1S5.3,  and  began  practice  at 
Washington,  Ark.,  removing  to  Little  Eock,  Ark., 
three  years  later,  where  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  Ebenezer  Cummins.  He  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  U.  S.  supreme  court  in  ISGO.  He 
entered  political  life  as  a  Whig,  and  was  an  elector 
on  the  Bell  and  Everett  ticket.  Mr.  Garland  was 
absent  from  Arkansas  during  the  discussion  which 
was  followed  by  the  ordinance  of  secession  in  his 
state,  but  he  was  elected  a  delegate  from  Pulaski 
county  to  the  convention  which  ultimately  declared 
for  secession.  In  the  convention  he  was  a  constant 
opponent  of  the  secessionists,  and  to  him  was 
largely  due  the  fact  that  Arkansas  was  kept  in  the 
Union  during  the  first  session  of  the  convention. 
Finally,  however,  seeing  that  war  was  inevitable, 
he  voted  in  favor  of  the  ordinance.  He  afterward 
represented  the  state  in  the  congress  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, serving  in  both  houses  at  different  times, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  senate  at  Richmond  when 
the  war  was  brought  to  a  close.  When  the  cause 
of  the  South  was  finally  lost,  Mr.  Garland  resumed 
his  law  practice  in  Little  Rock.  He  found  himself 
hampered,  however,  by  the  requirement  of  an 
"ironclad"  oath  from  practitioners  before  the  U.  S. 
courts.  This  oath  had  originally  been  designed  to 
exclude  all  voluntary  participants  in  the  rebellion 
from  the  tenure  of  federal  olTices,  and  by  a  supple- 
mental act  had  been  extended  to  the  attorneys  of 
the  federal  courts.  Mr.  Garland  determined  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  this  statute,  and  pieti- 
tioned  the  supreme  court  for  permission  to  prac- 
tice before  it  without  taking  the  oath.  His  brilliant 
argument  on  this  occasion  at  once  established  his 
legal  reputation  and  the  success  he  achieved 
brought  him  prominently  before  the  country.  He 
was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  1S66,  but  was 
not  permitted  to  take  his  seat.  In  1S74  he  was  for 
a  time  acting  secretary  of  state  for  Arkansas  when 
the  carpet-bag  rule  was  overthrown,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  elected  governor  of  that  state.  He 
found  the  treasury  bankrupt,  and  the  financial 
standing  of  the  state  in  the  lowest  possible  condi- 
tion. It  was  with  much  hard  work  and  a  great 
deal  of  opposition  that  he  finally  succeeded  in  set- 
tling all  diftercDces  and  placing  matters  on  a  firm 
financial  basis.  He  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate 
without  opposition  in  1876,  succeeding  Powell 
Clayton,  and  was  serving  a  second  terra,  when,  in 
188.5,  Pres.  Cleveland  appointed  him  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States.  At  the  close  of  that 
administration  he  practiced  law  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  frequently  representing  important  interests 
before  the  U.  S.  supreme  court  and  steadily  re- 
fusing to  re-enter  puljlic  life.  The  tall,  square, 
solidly-built  frame  of  Mr.  Garland  made  him  an 
impressive  figure.  He  was  modest  and  unassum- 
ing, affable,  sociable  and  full  of  humor.  He  had  a 
full,  round,  smoothly-shaved  face,  with  small, 
black,  lively  eyes.  In  society  he  was  a  great  fa- 
vorite, as  his  conversation  was  agreeably  inter- 
ST)erscd  with  a  variety  of  anecdote  and  humor.  He 
was  married  in  1853  to  Virginia,  the  daughter  of 
Capt.  S.  T.  Banders,  of  Hempstead  county,  Ark. 
Mr.  Garland's  death  resulted  from  an  apoplectic 
stroke  in  the  midst  of  an  eloquent  argument  be- 
fore the  supreme  court,  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  26, 
Isyy.     (Portrait  opposite  p.  411.) 


VILAS,  William  Freeman,  statesman,  was 
born  in  Chester,  Vt.,  .July  9,  1S40,  son  of  Levi  B. 
and  Esther  G.  (Smilie)  Vilas  and  grandson  of 
Moses  Vilas,  who  migrated  from  England  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  settled  on 
the  Sterling  mountain  in  Vermont,  near  the  top 
of  which  he  brought  under  cultivation  800  acres 
of  its  forest-covered  sides.  After  his  father  had 
won  a  comfortable  independence,  he  removed  with 
his  family  to  Madison,  Wis.,  where  young  William 
was  graduated  at  the  State  University  in  1858. 
In  the  following  year  he  took  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  a  commercial  school  and  then  entered  the 
Albany  Law  School,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1860.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Madison  in  partnership  with  Charles  T.  Wakeley 
under  the  firm  name  of  Wakeley  &  Vilas.  Eleazer 
Wakeley  was  admitted  to  partnership  in  1862.  He 
enlisted  for  the  civil  war  in  July,  1S62,  and  raised 
Company  A  of  the  2r)d  Wisconsin  regiment  which 
joined  Sherman  in  his  expedition  against  Vicks- 
burg.  At  Memphis  he  was  stricken  with  typhoid 
fever,  but  upon  his  recovery  rejoined  his  regiment 
with  which  he  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  Vicks- 
burg.  He  was  promoted  successively  to  major  and 
lieutenant-colonel;  participated  in  "the  battles  at 
Port  Gibson,  Champion  Hill,  Black  River  Bridge, 
and  the  assaults  at  Vickslmrg,  and  during  nearly 
all  of  the  siege  was  in  immediate  command  of  his 
regiment.  Owing  to  pressing  business  matters  at 
home.  Col.  Vilas  resigned  in  1864.  After  the  war 
his  practice  rapidly  increased,  and  his  income 
secured  him  in  a  few  years  a  moderate  fortune. 
During  1872-81  Edwin  E.  Bryant,  later  dean  of 
the  law  faculty  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
was  his  law  partner,  and  for  part  of  this  period 
his  brother,  Edward  P.  A'ilas,  was  also  a  member 
of  the  firm.  He  was  appointed  by  the  state  su- 
preme court  to  edit  a  new  edition  of  its  law 
reports,  with  which  his  partner  was  associated, 
and  the  first  twenty  volumes  of  the  ' '  Wisconsin 
Reports, ' '  except  two  annotated  by  Chief  Justice 
Dixon,  were  republished  with  "  A^las  and  Bry- 
ant 's  Notes. ' '  He  was  one  of  the  revisers  of  the 
General  Statutes  in  1875-78.  Upon  the  opening 
of  the  law  school  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
in  1868,  he  was  ajijiointed  professor  of  law  and 
lectured  there  regularly  for  seventeen  years.  He 
was  also  a  regent  of  the  university  during  1880-85 
and  1898-05.  Subsequent  to  1860  Sen.  A'^ilas 
took  part  on  the  stump  in  every  political  cam- 
paign, and  often  represented  his  locality  in  state 
conventions.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  national 
conventions  of  1876,  1880,  1884,  1892  and  1896; 
permanent  chairman  of  the  convention  of  1884, 
and  was  Wisconsin  member  of  the  national  com- 
mittee during  1876-86.  In  the  famous  campaign 
of  1884  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature 
with  little  opposition.  Upon  the  organization  of 
the  Cleveland  cabinet  in  1885  he  became  post- 
master-general, serving  until  188s,  when  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  interior  to  succeed  Sec. 
Lamar,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  In  the  postoffice  de- 
partment the  distinguishing  features  of  his  service 
were  the  establishment  of  improved  business  meth- 
ods in  some  of  the  divisions;  economy  of  man- 
agement by  substantial  diminishment  of  propor- 
tional cost  with  large  increase  of  service,  con- 
spicuously marked  in  the  acceptance  by  congress 
of  his  estimates  of  the  second  year,  amounting  to 
$57,000,000,  without  alteration  (an  event  so 
unusual  that  the  committee  of  the  house  remarked 
upon  it  in  their  report),  the  complete  revision  of 
the    postal   laws    and    reguk-tions,    personally   pre- 
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paring  the  scheme  and  arranf;einent  and  carefully    1848  settled  in  St.  Clair  county,  Mich.,  where  the 
supervising  all  the  details;   the  increased  expedi-    early   life    of   his   son   Don   was   spent.      He   was 
tion  of  overland  mails,  and  the  improvement  of  the    graduated    in    the    law    department    of    the    Uni- 
foreign    mail    service,    for    which    he    received    an    versify  of   Michigan   in   186(5.      The  interval  prior 
elaborate  written  testimonial  of  thanks  signed  by    to  his  admission  to  tlie  bar  mas  spent  in  studying 
the    great    importing    and    commercial    houses  of    the  management  of  cases  and  the  practical  appli- 
New  Yorli ;  a  new  treaty  with  Mexico  and  a  postal    cation    of    the    philosophy    and    logic   of    law.      In 
arrangement    with    Canada    by    which    letter    and    1867    he   entered   upon   a   successful   and   lucrative 
paper    mail    tramsmission    throughout    the    North    practice,    being    concerned    in    all    of    the    leading 
American  continent  was  opened  to  our  citizens  at    cases   under    the     bankruptcy    act     of    that   year, 
the   same   rates   as    for    domestic   service,    and   the    Tlie    Lake     Su]ierior    Ship     Canal   company,     and 
inauguration  of  parcel  post  conventions  with  for-    the    Ward,    Campau    and    Johnson  will  suits  were 
eign  countries  for  the  transmission  of  articles  of    among     the    most    noted     in    wliich    he     partici- 
merchanilise   not   exceeding  eleven  pounds  weight,    pated     in    the     state     and     federal    courts;   while 
He  refused  to  expend  the  appropriation  made  at    before    the    supreme    court    of    the    United  States 
the   close   of   the   forty-eighth   congress   for   ocean    he     appeared    in     the     Sehott    and    Peibish  casea 
mail   subsidies,   which   drew   hot   controversy   upon     (involving  conflict    between    the     state     of  Michi- 
him,  but  the  next  house  sustained  him  by  a  more    gan    and    the    federal    courts)  ;     in    Paris,    Allen 
than    two-thirds    majority.      The    business    of    the    &     Co.    versus    Wheeler    &     Garfield;     in    L.    M. 
interior   department   when   Sec.   Vilas  took   charge    Bates    &    Co.    versus    People 's    Savings    Bank    of 
of   it   was   largely    in    arrears,   and    he   began    the    Detroit;   in  Hammond  &  Co.  versus  Hastings,  and 
attempt  to  relieve  those  having  affairs  so  involved    the   Pewabic   &   Mining   case,   involving   the   valid- 
by   working   off   the   accumulations,   and   by   intro-    ity     of     the     corporation     reorganization     act    of 
ducing  better   modes   of   consideration   in  the   law    Michigan.     In  the  October  term,  1887,  he  was  also 
division.     During  his  incumbency  of  that  office  he    in  association  with  Sen.  Edmunds,  counsel  for  the 
caused  to  be  decided  as  many  land  appeals  as  had    defendant     in     the      noted      telephone     case     of 
been   disposed   of   in   the   previous   four   years,   be-    Alexander    Graham    Bell    vs.    Daniel    Drawhaugh, 
sides   gains   in   other   offices.     At  the  close   of  the    a  Pennsylvania  mechanic,  who,  in  1872,  had  made 
Cleveland    administration   he   returned   to   his   law    a  working  telephone   out   of   a  cigar  box,  a  glass 
practice  in   Madison.     During  the  state  campaign    tumbler,    a    tin    can    and    other    crude    materials. 
of  1890  he  spoke  daily  for  several  weeks  at  many    The  case  was  most  bitterly  fought  and  continued 
different   points.      The   result   of   the   election   en-    through   several   years.      Mr.    Dickinson's   greatest 
abled    the    Democrats   to    choose,    after    thirty-five    effort  at  the  bar  was  his  brief  and  argument  for 
years'  interruption,  a  U.  S.  senator,  and  so  great    Drawhaugh.     His  oral  argument  is  printed  in  full 
was  the  sentiment   in   favor   of  Mr.   Vilas  that   in    in    126th    U.    S.    supreme   court   report,   and   while 
the   caucus   of   8.5   votes  he   received   every   one   on    the  defense  was  overruled  by  a  majority  of  three 
the  first  ballot.     He  was  formally  elected  by  the    to    four,    associate     Justices     Field,     Harlan    and 
legislature   for   the   six-year   term  beginning   Mar.    Bradley     dissented,      and      their      opinions     con- 
4,  1891.     In   1896  he  refused  to  support  the  plat-    curred   with  Mr.  Dickinson's  brief.     During  1875- 
f  orm   adopted   by   the   convention   at   Chicago ;    at-    80   he  was  associated  with   Levi   T.   Griffin   in  the 
tended  the   convention   at   Indianapolis   as   a   dele-    firm    of    Griffin    &    Dickinson,    and    from    1880   to 
gate;    was   chairman   of   the   committee   on   resolu-    1883  in  that  of  Griffin,  Dickinson,  Thurber  &  Hos- 
tions,     and     was    iiromincntly     concerned     in     the    n^or.     His   iiolitical  activities  began  in   1872.     He 
preparation    of   the   platform   then   adopted.      Col.    ""''is    chairman    of    the    state    Democratic    central 
Vilas    was    a    trustee    of    the    Soldiers'    Orphans'    committee  which   conducted  the  Tilden  campaign, 
Home    of    Wisconsin    and    vice-president    of    the    ^'^  1876,   and   the  close  relations  with  that  states- 
State  Historical  Society.     He  was  a  devoted  mem-    man    which    began    at    that    time    continued    until 
ber  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,    ^'^  death.     In  1880  he  was  chairman  of  the  Michi- 
and    as    such    gave    to    this    association    his    ripest    gan   delegation    to   the    National    Democratic   con- 
oratorical   efforts.      In   all   the   positions   to   which    vention    at    Cincinnati,    O.      In    1884    he   presided 
Le   was   calleil    Sen.    \'ilas   ajiplied   himself   to   the    o'^^r    the    Michigan    state    convention    when    dele- 
fulfillment   of    duty   with    an   energy    which    knew    gates  were  chosen  for  the  national  convention  at 
no    flagging,    sparing    neither    himself    nor    others    St.  Louis,  and  he  was  made  Michigan  representa- 
that    faith    might    be    kept    and    duty    performed,    tive   on  the   national   Democratic   ticket.     He  was 
This    characteristic   ran   through    all    his   life    and    ^   politician    of   the    old   type   who    ruled   through 
illuminated  all  his  work.     Col.  Vilas  was  married  at    personality;    of   the    type   for   whom   men    fought 
Madison,  Wis.,  Jan.  .3,   1866,  to  Anna  M.,  daugh-    and  battled,  and  between  whom  and  his   political 
ter  of  Dr.  William  H.  Fox,  of  Fitchburg,  Wis.,  an    associates  there  was  a  wealth  of  personal  affection, 
early  settler  and  one  of  the  most  influential  men    I*  was  at  this  time  that  he  won  the  confidence  and 
of   that   state.      She   survives   him  with   one   chUd,    esteem  of  Grover  Cleveland,   and   the  personal  re- 
Mary  Esther,  wife  of  Lucian  M.  Hanks.     He  died    Nation  between  them  grew  to  the  point  of  intimacy 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  Aug.  27,  1908,  after    his    entrance     into     the     cabinet.      To     the 

DICKINSON,  Don  McDonald,  postmaster-  President  he  was  always  "Squire,"  and  it  was 
general  (1^88-s9),  was  born  at  Port  Ontario,  ■'^aid  that  it  was  Cleveland's  dearest  wish  to  have 
Oswego  county,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17,  1846,  sou  of  Col.  Don  M.  Dickinson  succeed  him  in  the  executive 
Asa  C.  and  Minerva  (Holmes)  Dickinson,  and  a  office.  When  Cleveland  first  offered  him  the  post- 
descendant  of  Walter  Dickimson,  a  native  of  ofiice  portfolio  in  October,  1887,  he  decUned  the 
England,  who  same  over  to  America  in  16.54  and  honor,  but  reconsidered  it  on  the  President's  urg- 
settled  first  m  Pennsylvania  and  later  in  Talbot  ent  appeal,  and  served  as  postmaster-general  from 
county,  Md.  .\nother  ancej3tor  was  Jolm  Dickin-  January,  18S8,  to  the  end  of  Cleveland's  first 
son  (q,v.).  president  of  Pennsylvania  ('1782-85).  term.  He  held  a  high  place  in  the  councils  of 
The  family  motto  is  "Esse  quam  videri"— "To  that  coterie  of  statesmen  that  surrounded  Cleve- 
be  rather  than  to  be  seen."  Mr.  Dicktason's  father  land  in  his  first  term.  His  influence  in  the  polit- 
explored  the  shores  of  lakes  Erie,  Huron  and  ical  affairs  of  his  state,  as  well  as  of  the  nation 
Michigan    in    a    birchbaik    canoe   in    1820,    and   in    increased  with   the   progress   of  time    and   it   was 
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said    that    he    more    thoroughly    controlled    the 
Democracy  of  Michigan  than  any  other  man  since 
Lewis   Cass.     He   is  credited  with  the  prodigious 
task  of  bringing  Cleveland  forward  for  his  second 
term  after  the  Republican  administration  of  Pres. 
Harrison.     It  was  Dickinson  who  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  East  the  full  force  of  the  West 's  demand 
for  the  return  of  Cleveland  to  the  White  House, 
and  it  was  he  who  engineered  that  historic  cam- 
paign   to    its    successful    termination.      Cleveland 
offered  him  the  position  of  secretary  of  state  and 
also  the  mission  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  but  he 
declined  both   for  business  reasons.     As  a  lawyer 
he  was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Michigan  bar. 
It    is   said   that    during    his   long   legal   career    he 
invariably   refrained   from   engaging  in  any   legal 
battle  with  Avhich  he  could  not  associate  the  idea 
of   right    and   justice.      He  was   senior   counsel   of 
the   United   States  before  the   International   High 
Commission  in  settlement  of  the  Bering  sea  claims 
under   the   Eur   Seal   Arbitration    during   1S96-97, 
and   in    1902   he   was   a   member,   with   Rt.    Hon. 
Henry    Strong   of    Great   Britain    and   Senior   Dr. 
Don   Pacas   of   Salvador,  of  the  court   of  arbitra- 
tion to  adjust  the  controversy  with  Salvador  over 
the  claim  of  the  Salvador  Commercial  Co.  writing 
the   opinion   of  the   court,  which  was  in  favor   of 
the    United    States.      Mr.    Dickinson    was    a   bril- 
liant advocate  whose  intellectual  endowment  was 
of  a  high  order.     A  life-long  student  of  the  in- 
tricacies   of    the    law,    he   possessed    an    intuitive 
grasp   of  the  principles  that  underlie  the  science. 
In   presenting   his    clients'    interests   at    court    his 
learning,   his   fairness   in  argument,   his  persistent 
advocacy   of   points   to   which    his    conscience   was 
committed,  and  his  ingratiating  and  commanding 
personality    enabled    him    to    surmount    obstacles 
that  might  have  dismayed  and  defeated  any  man 
who  could  not  duplicate  his  arguments.     The  last 
years   of    his   life   were   spent   in   practical   retire- 
ment  devoted    to    study   and   literary   work.      He 
was  a  great  student  of  history,  active  in  research 
work    and  was  connected  with  many  historical  so- 
cieties throughout  the  United  States.     He  was  a 
trustee,  and'^at  one  time  president,  of  the  Deroit 
Museum    of   Art;    vice-president   of   the   .Jefferson 
Memorial  Association;   president  of  the  McMillan 
Memorial    Association;    a    director    of    the    First 
National    Bank,    and    a    member    of    the    Detroit 
Board    of   Commerce.      He   was   a   member   ot    the 
American    Historical    Association,    the    American 
Bar  Association,  the  Michigan  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the   Association   of  the   Bar  of  the  City   of 
New    York,    (president),    the    Pilgrims'    Cluh    ot 
London,  the  Manhattan,  National  Democratic  and 
Pilgrims'  clubs  of  New  York;  the  Huron  Club  of 
Chicao-o-    the    Detroit,    Bankers',    University    and 
Country  clubs  of  Detroit.     He  was  niarried  June 
15    1S69    to  Frances  L.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Alonzo 
PlLtt  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  left  two  chil- 
dren:     Frances   C,  wife  of   George   H    Barbour, 
Jr    and  Don  McDonald  Dickinson,  Jr.     He  died  m 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  1.5,  1917. 

ROBSON,  Stuart  [Henry  Kobson  StuartJ, 
actor,  was  born  in  Annapolis  Md.,  Mar  4  IS^, 
son  of  Charles  and  Mary  (Johnson)  Stuart.  H  s 
father  was  a  lawyer  of  Scottish  descent  and  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  .Joh^«o°'  ^ 
senator  from  Maryland,  and  a  cousin  ot  John 
jXson,  chancellor' of  the  state  Stuart  Robson 
attended  school  in  Baltimore  ""t^' ^l^^ ^S^„  °^J°7; 
teen,  when  he  became  a  page  m  the  U.  b.  senate. 
His  tastes  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  stage,  how- 
fver,  and  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Baltimore  Mu- 
seui^  Jan.  5,  1852,  as  the  serious  and  sentimental 


youth,  Horace  Courtney,  in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
As  It  Is,"  a  play  intended  to  be  a  rejoinder  to 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."     His  one  line,  "Farewell, 
my  mother,  farewell,  perhaps  forever!"  delivered 
in  a  piping  treble  voice  in  the  midst  of  an  over- 
whelming attack  of  stage-fright,  reduced  the  house 
to    shrieks    of    laughter.      After    several    years    of 
small   parts,   sometimes   touring   as    leading   come- 
dian with  the  elaborate  melodramatic  productions 
of  those  days,  he  made  his  first  New  York  appear- 
ance in  September,  1862,  as  Bob  in  "Old  Heads 
and  Young  Hearts,"  as  a  member  of  Laura  Keene's 
stock  compiany.     The  following  season  he  was  en- 
gaged   by    Mrs.    .John   Drew   for    the    Arch    Street 
Theatre,    Philadelphia,    and   cast   for   Bob   Acres, 
but  the  house  frowned  gravely  on  the  antics  of  this 
successor  to  the  elder  John  Drew  and  J.  S,  Clarke, 
and  his  fate  was  signalled  before  the   fall  of  the 
curtain.      His   next   production,   "John  Wopp,   Po- 
liceman,"   was    more     successful,    thanks    to    the 
popularity  of  one  of  his  own  impromptus.     Prom 
1S68  to  1S70  he  appeared  at  Selwyn 's  North  Globe 
Theatre  in  Boston,  where  he  made  an  exceptional 
hit  as  Capt.  Grosstree  in  "Black-eyed  Susan,"  and 
from  1871  to  187.3  at  Union  Square  Theatre,  New 
York.     He  visited  London  in  1874,  playing  at  the 
Gaiety  Theatre  in  "Led  Astray,"  and  in  1876  he 
went  on  a  tour  with  Bret   Harte 's  "Two  Men  of 
Sandy  Bar,"  which  was  a  failure.     The  following 
season  saw  the  beginning  of  his  long  partnership 
with   William   Crane,   their   first    joint   appearance 
being  in  Leonard  Grover's  "Our  Boarding  House," 
produced   at  Abbey's   New   York  Theatre  in  Jan- 
uary, 1877.     The  partnership  existed  twelve  years, 
during  which  they  produced  a  number  of  popular 
farces,   Shakespeare's  "Twelfth  Night,"   "Comedy 
of   Errors"  and  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  and 
the  greatest   of  all  their  triumphs,  Bronson  How- 
ard's "The  Henrietta"    (1888),  which  was   espe- 
cially written  for  them  and  in  which  the  droll  part 
of  Bertie  was  Robson  's  chef-d  'oeuvre.     When  the 
partnership    was    dissolved    a    year    later,    Robson 
bought    Crane's    share    in    "The    Henrietta"    for 
$2.5,000,   and   continued   to   star  in   it   to   the  end. 
Later  additions  to  his  repertoire  were:      "Is  Mar- 
riage a  Failure?"  "She  Stoops  to   Conquer,"  Au- 
gustus   Thomas'    comedy;    "The   Meddler";    "The 
Gadfly";    "Oliver   Goldsmith"    (1900),    and   other 
plays.     While  his  talent  was  unquestioned,  he  had 
marked   peculiarities    of   voice    and    manner.      His 
humor  was  abundant,  his  perceptions  fine  and  true 
and  his   methods  polished.     He   was  first   married 
in  November,   1858,   to  a  Miss  Johnson,   of  Balti- 
more, who  died  in  1899;  and  he  was  niarried  again 
Nov.  10,  1891,  to  Miss  May  Waldron.     He  died  in 
New  York  city,  Apr.  29,  1903. 

MORKIS,  Robert,  financier,  was  born  in  Liver- 
pool, England,  Jan.  ?>1.  1734,  son  of  Robert  Mor- 
ris, who  came  to  America  soon  after  his  son's  birth 
and  settled  at  Oxford,  Calvert  CO.,  Md.,  as  repre- 
sentative of  a  Liverpool  firm.  At  the  age  of  thir- 
teen the  father  sent  for  young  Robert  and  placed 
him  under  the  tuition  of  a  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon,  of 
Philadelphia.  He  first  entered  the  counting-room 
of  Charles  Willing,  a  prominent  merchant  and  im- 
porter of  that  city,  where  he  exhibited  an  adapta- 
bility for  business  that  won  the  ajiprobation  of  his 
employer,  who  rapidly  advanced  him  to  a  position 
of  trust  and  responsibility.  On  coming  of  age  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Thomas  Willing,  the 
sou  of  his  employer,  under  the  firm  name  of  Will- 
ing &  Morris,  which  lasted  thirty-nine  years.  They 
owned  and  managed  their  own  ships  and  traded 
extensively  with  the  West  Indies  and  Europe. 
Under  the  titles  of  Willing,  Morris  &  Co.,  Willing, 
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Morris  &  Inglis,  and  Willing,  Uovri^  &  Swanvriek, 
the   house   maintained   its   commercial   superiority 
until  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.     Al- 
though  it   was   more   extensively   engaged   in   eom- 
merr-e    tlian    anv    other    in    Philadelphia,    Robert 
Morris   signed   the    non-importation    agreement   of 
1765,  and  was  vigorous  and  determined  in  his  op- 
position to  the  Stamp  Act.     In  .January,  1766,  he 
■was  appointed  bv  Gov.  .John  Penn  one  of  the  first 
on  the  board  of  port  wardens  of  Philadelphia.     He 
was  elected  member  of  the  assembly  in  1775,  be- 
came one  of  the  first  committee  of  safety  in  June 
of  that  vear,  and  was  vice-president  of  the  suc- 
ceeding  committee,    of   which   Benjamin   Franklin 
was  president.     In  November,  1775,  he  was  elected 
a  delegate  to  the  2d  continental  congress  and  was 
made  chairman  of  the  secret  committee  to  procure 
arms  and  amnmnition.    He  also  served  on  the  ways 
and   means   and   naval   committees.      Although  op- 
posed to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  pre- 
mature, he  was  one  of  its  signers.     On  the  removal 
of  congress  to  Baltimore  he  remained  in  Philadel- 
phia as  one  of  a  continental  committee  with  George 
Walton  and  George  Clymer,  to  superintend  impor- 
tant bu.'^iness.     lie  was  returned  to  congress  again 
in   1778,   and   having  lieen   all   along   its   financial 
manager,    was    made    chief    of    the    committee    on 
finance.     On  the  announcement  of  John  Hancock's 
intention  to  retire  from  the  presidency  of  congress, 
the  position  was   tendered   Eobert   Morris,   but   he 
declined   it,  believing  that  he  could  be  of   greater 
service  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  commerce, 
where  his  knowledge  of  business  and  finance  was 
of   the    greatest   assistance   to   congress.      He   was 
frequently   an   object   of  suspicion   because   of   his 
plan  of   doing  a  large  amount  of  the   government 
business  in  his  own  name,  being  enabled  thereby 
to   secure   supplies  that  could   not  be   obtained   on 
the  credit  of  the  always  bankruiit  colonies  or  from 
neutral  ports.     John  Adams,  upon  being  asked  by 
Gen.  Gates  what  he  thought  of  Morris,  replied  as 
follows:     "I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  of  him.     I 
think    he    has    a    masterly    understanding    and    an 
honest  heart,"     He  was   re-elected  to   congi-ess  in 
1776  and  1777.     At  the  expiration  of  his  term  in 
1778   he   could   not  be   again  re-elected,   as   under 
the  Pennsylvania  constitution  of  1776  no  one  could 
hold  office  for  more  than  two  terms.     He  was  ac- 
cordingly   elected    to    the    Pennsylvania    assembly. 
He  was  purchasing  agent   during  1779   and   1780, 
buying  large  amounts  of  supplies  for  the  army  on 
his  individual  credit.     At  one  time  when  Washing- 
ton   was    clamoring   for    lead   and    cartiddges,    he 
turned  over  for  the  use  of  the  army  ninety  tons  of 
lead  ballast  from  one  of  his  own  vessels.     In  17J0 
Morris  founded,  with  a  few  others,  the  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  first  extensive  moneyed  institu- 
tion in  the  United  States,  heading  the  subscription 
with  £10,000  of  his  own,  and  a  year  later  he  gava 
"the  first  vehement  impulse  toward  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  federal  union"  by  the  creation  of  the 
Bank  of  North  America,  which,  in  six  months  after 
its   opening  in  January,   1782,   had  loaned  to   the 
United  States  .$400,000,  and  also  released  it  from 
its   subscription   of    $200,000.     On   Feb.    20,   1781, 
congress  apjiointed  him  superintendent  of  finance, 
and  in  accepting  the  position  he  used  the  follow- 
ing  memorable   words:     "In   accepting    the   office 
bestowed   upon   me   I   sacrifice   much   of   my   own 
interest,   my   ease,   my   domestic  engagements  and 
internal  tranquility.     If  I  know  m.y  own  heart,   I 
make  these  sacrifices  with  a  disinterested  view  to 
the  service  of  my  country.     I  am  ready  to  go  still 
further,    and    the    United    States    may    command 
everything  I   have,  except  my  integrity,   and  the 


loss   of   that   would   effectually   disable   me  from 

serving  them  more."  The  country's  finances  were 
now  in  a  desperate  condition,  and  $.30  of  the  paper 
money  had  the  purchasing  value  of  $1  specie,  and 
the  credit  of  the  government  was  exhausted.  He 
received  the  flattering  appointment  of  agent  of 
Pennsylvania  to  meet  the  requisitions  of  congress 
on  that  state.  He  himself  supplied  to  the  starving 
troops  thousands  of  barrels  of  flour.  To  Greene 
and  the  army  in  the  South  he  supplied  funds  by 
means  of  a  secret  agent,  wdien  that  general  was  in 
the  last  extremity  aad  when  such  aid  appeared  to 
him  providential,  while  in  no  instance  were  his 
patriotism  and  financial  ability  better  displayed 
than  in  the  equipment  and  provisioning  of  the 
army  with  which  Washington  entered  on  the  cam- 
paign against  Cornwallis,  which  resulted  in  the 
surrender  of  Yorktown.  To  this  end  MoriSs  issued 
his  own  notes  to  the  amount  of  $400,000.  Not 
only  was  every  shilling  of  his  property,  as  he 
averred,  at  one  time  advanced,  but  he  also  made 
deep  pledges  of  his  credit  and  borrowed  money 
from  his  friends.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the 
success  of  tlie  cause  of  indejiendence  owed  as  much 
to  his  schemes  of  finances  as  to  Franklin's  diplo- 
macy or  to  Washington 's  army.  In  consequence 
of  the  dilatory  conduct  of  the  states  in  meeting 
requirements  congress  was  powerless  to  enforce, 
the  punctuality  in  fulfilling  engagements,  which 
was  Morris'  fundamental  principles,  became  no 
longer  a  thing  of  possibility,  and  after  repeated 


representations  and  urgent  but  unavailing  en- 
treaties, in  178.3  he  tendered  his  resignation.  It 
was  ordered  kepit  secret  by  congress  and  on  request 
of  that  body  he  continued  in  office  until  May, 
1784,  when  he  finally  and  formally  withdrew  from 
his  piosition  as  superintendent  on  finance,  assuring 
the  pieople  that  he  would  be  piersonally  responsible 
for  all  liabilities  assumed  by  him  for  the  govern- 
ment during  his  administration.  In  1786  he  was 
elected  to  congress  to  secure  the  recharter  of  the 
Bank  of  North  America.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  convention  that  framed  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  1787,  and  was  sent  by  Pennsylva- 
nia to  the  first  senate  of  the  United  States,  which 
met  in  Philadelphia.  He  retired  from  the  senate 
in  1795  and  decbned  the  offer  of  Washington  to 
make  him  secretary  of  the  treasury,  recommending 
Alexander  Hamilton  in  his  stead.  Eesuming  his 
trade  with  the  East  Indies  and  China,  he  sent  the 
first  American  ship  to  the  piort  of  Canton  and 
made  the  first  attempt  at  an  out-of-the-season  pas- 
sage to  China  round  the  South  cape  of  New  Hob 
land.  Strongly  impressed  with  the  prospective 
value  of  the  wild  lands  of  the  frontier,  he  organ- 
ized the  North  American  Land  Co.,  with  John 
Nicholson  and  James  Greenleaf,  and  purchased 
millions  of  acres  of  land  in  the  Genesee  country  of 
New  York  and  elsewhere.  The  dishonesty  of 
Greenleaf  brought  about  his  financial  ruin,  and 
desfiite  his  immeasurable  service  to  his  country  in 
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its  direst  hour  of  need,  he  was  suffered  to  remain 
in  prison  for  over  three  months.  Robert  Morris  is 
said  to  have  introduced  into  the  United  States  the 
use  of  hothouses  and  icehouses.  He  was  a  man  of 
large  stature,  fully  six  feet  in  height,  possessing 
great  intellectual  ability  and  an  acute,  penetrating 
and  logical  mind.  He  was  married  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Mar.  12,  1769,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Col. 
Thomas  White  and  sister  of  Bishop  William  White. 
She  is  described  as  a  woman  of  great  nobleness  of 
character  and  a  fitting  helpmeet  to  her  illustrious 
husband.  Their  children  were:  Robert;  Thomas; 
William  White;  Hetty,  wife  of  Judge  James  Mar- 
shall ;  Charles ;  Maria,  wife  of  Henry  Nixon,  and 
Henry  Morris.  Morrisville,  Pa.,  was  named  in  his 
hou'-"-.     ''Te  ''ied  in  Philadelphia,  May  8,  1806. 

ALVORD,    Thomas   Gold,    lawyer,    and    ex- 
speaker  of    the  Xew  York  assembly,   was   tjnrn  at 
Onondaga,    X.   Y.,  Dec.  30,   1810,  of  English  and 
Dutch  antecedents.     His  paternal  ancestor,  Alexan- 
der Ah'ord,  emigrated  to  this  country  from  Somer- 
setshire, Eng.,  in  1634,  and  .settled  at  East  Windsor, 
Conn.     His   maternal  ancestor,  Abram  Jacob  Lan- 
sing, ca]ne  from  Holland  in  KiSO  and  located  at  Fort 
Orange  (now  Albany),   N.  Y.     He  became  the  pa- 
troon  of  Lansingburgh,  wdiich  place  is  named  for  him. 
A  number  of  his  ancestors  were  soldiers  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  and  his  paternal  grandfather  served 
also  in  the  French  and   Indian  wars.     His  fathei-, 
Elisha   Alvord,    was   married    to 
Helen  Lansing,  at  Lansingbui-gh, 
and  their  son  Tluimas  received  his 
early  education  at  the  academy  of 
that  place,  afterward  matriculat- 
ing at  Yale  College,  fi'om  which 
he  was  graduated  at  the  age   of 
eighteen.     He  subsequently  stud- 
ied law,  and  in  October,  1832,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  Jan- 
uary, 1833,  began  the  practice  of 
his   profession   at   Salina,  now  a 
portion   of  Syracuse,  N.  Y'.     In 
1846  he  gave  up  his  law  practice 
e"     and   began    the    manufacture   of 
lumber  and  salt,  in  which  he  has 
attained  a  high  degree  of  success. 
-  .  In  1860  Mr,  Alvord  gave  up  the 

JAcwwcU  j2  iU/x-icli      lumber  part  of  his  business  and  has 
~  since  devoted  him.self  entirely  to 

the  manufacture  of  salt.  Mr.  Alvord  held  various 
local  offices  at  Salina,  and  in  November,  1843,  was 
elected  to  the  New  York  assembly,  and  from  that 
time  forward  his  name  was  prominently  identified 
with  the  history  of  his  native  state.  He  was  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  New  Y'ork  during  1864-66,  and 
a  memlier  and  vice-president  of  the  state  consti- 
tutional convention  in  1867-68.  He  was  presiding 
officer  of  the  Liiion  convention  which  met  in  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y".,  in  1861.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
state  assembly  for  fifteen  terms,  though  not  con- 
tinuously. He  was  speaker  of  the  house  in  18.58 
and  again  in  1864,  and  was  the  first  speaker  when 
the  assembly  met  in  the  new  capitol  at  Albany  in 
1879.  His  cogent  logic,  directness  of  speech,  and 
commanding  manner  made  him  a  p>ower  in  the 
assembly.  He  was  familiarly  known  to  old  and 
young  throughout  New  York  state  as  "Old  Salt." 
He  was  survived  by  his  son,  Thomas  G.  Alvord,  Jr., 
and  a  daughter,  who  married  James  H.  Cheney. 
He  died  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26,  1897. 

KAUFMAN,  Sigismund,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
a  small  town  in  tiie  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  Ger- 
many, Sept.  8,  183i5.  He  studied  at  Paris,  Stras- 
bourg and  Frankfort,  but  being  exiled  on  account 
of  complicity  in  the  revolution  of  18*8,  he  came  to 
this  country  "and  lived  in  Brooklyn,  which  he  made 


his  home  for  thii1y-two  years.  He  studied  law  and 
began  its  practice  in  1853,  soon  acquiring  a  large 
clii'utagi;,  being  especially  engaged  in  custom-house 
and  adnuralty  cases.  He  t(jok  a  prominent  part  in 
tlie  FrcuKjut  campaign  and  was  a  presidential  elec- 
tor in  1860,  casting  his  vote  for  Lincoln.  In  1868 
Gov.  Morgan  appointed  him  a  .iudge  in  the  matter 
of  draftuig  for  the  army,  and  later  he  received  an 
offer  of  the  post  of  ministc-r  to  Italy,  from  Pi'esident 
Lincoln,  liut  declined.  In  1870  he  was  a  candidate 
for  lieutenant-governor  but  was  defeated.  He  had 
repeated  offers  of  places  of  honor  and  responsibility 
in  the  public  service,  but  as  often  refused  them. 
He  was  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Turn- 
Verein,  one  of  the  oldest  German  organizations,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Liederkrauz.  He  died  at  Ber- 
lin Se])t.  17,  188'.:). 

VERNON,  Leroy  Monroe,  clergyman  and  ed- 
ucator, was  born  at  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  Apr.  33, 
1838,  a  lineal  descendant  of  President  3Ionroe.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  LTniversity 
in  1800,  having  been  prize  orator  there.  He  subse- 
quently became  a  ministei'  in  the  j\IeUiodist  Episcopal 
church.  From  1803-63  3Ir.  Vernon  was  pastor  of  a 
churcli  in  St.  Louis,  >Io.  In  1864  he  was  appointed 
presiding  elder  of  Springfield  district  and  mini.sler  at 
Springfield,  Jlo.  Thougli  beginning  without  either 
district  church  or  members,  he  established  a  church 
there  and  reorganized  the  church  in  the  district. 
Notwitlistandiug  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  encountered  in  a  conn- 
try  ravaged  and  devastated  by 
civil  war,  in  the  course  c)f  thi'ee 
years  he  established  eighteen  pas- 
toral charges.  From  1866-68  he 
was  president  of  St.  Charles's  Col- 
lege, Mo.,  and  during  that  time 
revised  and  published  "South- 
western Methodism."  In  1868 
Dr.  Vernon  was  a  delegate  to  the 
general  conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist church  at  Chicago,  and  tor 
the  quadrennium  following,  a 
member  of  the  book  committee 
that  managed  the  Methodist  pub- 
lishing interests.  From  1869-70 
he  was  pa.stor  of  a  church  at 
Sedalia,  Mo.,  and  on  March  14, 
1871,  was  appointed  mi,s.sionary 
superintendeut  of  the  missionary 
work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  Italy. 
As  soon  as  he  reached  his  jiost  Dr.  Vernon  set 
about  an  intelligent  inauguration  of  the  work;  he 
began  the  .study  of  the  Italian  language,  and  as- 
siduously studied  the  character,  condition,  the 
tluiught  and  aspirations  of  the  people,  the  .state  and 
condition  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  constitution, 
position  and  strength  of  the  various  Protestant  de- 
nominations in  Italy,  besides  familiarizing  himself 
with  the  political  conditions  of  the  country,  its  meas- 
ure of  religious  liberty  and  systems  of  ecclesiastical 
and  national  education.  By  official  direction  be  re- 
moved to  Bologna  in  December,  1873,  inaugurated 
the  public  .services  of  his  mission  June  16,  1873,  at 
Modena,  and  the  following  Sunday  opened  a  place 
of  worship  at  Bologna.  In  1874  Dr.  Vernon  removed 
to  Rome,  which  was  thereafter  the  headquarters  of 
the  mission.  The  work  prospered  aiuong  many  vi- 
cissitudes and  numerous  contradictions.  In  March, 
1881,  the  Italy  annual  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  was  organized  in  the  city  of  Rome. 
Dr.  Vernon  had  gathered  about  him  as  members  of 
the  conference  several  men  of  superior  natural  gifis, 
culture  and  piety,  representing  churches  in  Turin, 
Milan,  Venice., Pisa,  Florence,  Rome,  Bologna  and 
Naples.  In  1881  he  was  a  memlier  of  the  a>cumen- 
ical  Methodist  conference  at   London,  and  in  1884 
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:i  (k'k'L'ute  from  tlie   Italy  conference  to  tlie  general 
conference  lielil  at  Phila'delphia,  ami  in  1^88  to  the 
one  held  at  New  York.     At  the   PhilacU'lphia  con- 
ference Dr.  Vernon  was  chairman  of  the  conimittee 
on    niis.sious.     In    1888   he   returned   to  the  United 
States,  and  was  simultaneously  called  to  churches  in 
ii'k  city  and  Syracuse.      He  accepted  tlicpas- 
f   the    First  Melli(«list    cliurcli    at  the  latter 
Xotwilhstandinj;-  the  e.xactin.u;  duties  of  his 
I 'r.    Nernon's   services   were   constantly   in 
demand  elsewhere  for  lectures  on  missionary  topics 
and  on  subjects  relating  to  Rome.     He  translate  1 
the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Church  into  Italian, 
and    was    editor    of    "La    Fiaceola,"    an    Italian 
paper,    for   many   years.      For   his   services   in   the 
relicrious  census  taken  of  the  kingdom  in  1*8],  he 
received   a   silver   medal   from   the   Italian   govern- 
ment, and  in  1869  the  University  of  Missouri  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.     He  was  twice 
married:     (1)     November,     1S60,    to    Fannie     B., 
daughter  of  Rev.  Charles  Elliott,  by  whom  he  had 
two   children:   Lillian  and  Ernest  Elliott  Y'ernon; 
aud  (2)  in  June,  1871,  to  Emily  F.  Barker  of  New 
York  city,  by  whom   be  had  live  children:    A'irda; 
Evalina,  who  married  Dr.   F.   S.   Honsinger;    Paul 
"Monroe,   Stephen   Barker  and  Victor  Y'ernon.      He 
died  in  Rvracuse.   N.  Y.,  Aug.   It),   1896. 

GARNET,  Henry  Highland,  minister  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  Liljcria,  \Vest  Africa, 
was  born  in  Newmarket.  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  Dec.  23,1815. 
His  grandfather  was  lirought  from  the  Congo,  and 
sold  as  a  slave  in  Maryland,  lie 
was  called  .Tosciih  Trusty.  He 
had  a  son  George,  who  was  the 
lather  i>f  Henry  Highland  Garnet. 
This  George  Trusty,  on  the  death 
of  his  master,  a  bachelor,  in  1824, 
having  been  willed  wdth  his  fam- 
ily as  slaves  to  relatives,  determin- 
ed not  to  serve  them,  and  Hcd  at 
night  with  his  wife  and  eight  chil- 
dren, reaching  Wilmington,  Del,, 
by  sleeping  in  the  woods  all  day 
and  traveling  all  night,  and  thence 
he  went  to  New  Hope,  Berks  Co., 
Pa.,  where  they  were  free  anil 
where  Henry  was  fjut  into  a  pub- 
lic scdiool.  The  ne.\t  year  the 
family  came  I(j  New  Y'in-k  and 
took  Ihc  name  of  C-J:irnet,  and 
Henry  became  a  pupil  of  the  New 
Y'ork  free  school  No.  1,  in  JIul- 
berry  street.  After  two  years  :is 
a  studciU.,  he  made  two  voyages  lo  Cuba  as  a  cabin 
boy.  The}i  lie  relumed  to  his  school  for  a  year  and 
in  1829  became  cook  and  steward  on  a  schoonerrun- 
ning  betwtcn  New  Yin-k  and  Washingtcjii  city.  Lat- 
er in  till'  .same  yi..,r,  lie  apprenticed  himself  to  C'a|i- 
tain  Epriielns  Smith,  of  Siiiitlilown,  Long  I.sland. 
But  an  accidciil  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his 
right  leg,  which  was  afterwiii'd  am])utated,  his 
)iidentui-es  were  canceled  and  he  returned  to  New 
Y'ork,  and  in  1831  entered  the  High  School  iVn- 
colored  youth,  at  that  time  ,just  opened,  and  be- 
L'an  to  study  Greek  and  Latin.  In  1833  he  joined 
the  Suiiday-sehoid  of  the  First  Cohn-ed  Presbyterian 
church  and  was  baptized.  Two  years  later,  be  en- 
tered till-  Academy  in  Canaan,  N,  H,  Here  he 
met  .lulia  AVilliams,  who  subseipiently  became  his 
wife.  Hc'  left  Canaan  Academy  when  a  mob  with 
ninety-tive  yoke  of  oximi  hauled'  the  building  away 
from  other  structures  in  the  village  and  burned  it  to 
the  ground.  In  1836  In-  entered  the  Onc-ida  Insti- 
tute and  in  1840,  before  the  Ami'riean  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  made  his  first  public  speech.  Soon  after,  he 
wasgr.adiiated  with  hoiiorsand  sett  leil  in  Troy,  N,  V., 
where   he   taught  a  district   .school    and   conducted 


religious  meetings  in  the  olil  lecture-room  of  the 
First  Presliytcrian  church,  which  the  colored  Pres- 
byterians had  bought  wdth  a  view  of  organizing  a 
ciinrch.  He  was  ordained  a  ruling  elder  in  1841, 
and  then  he  married.  In  1842  he  was  licen.sed  to 
preach  and  in  1843  was  in.stallcd  the  first  pastor  of 
the  Lilx-rty  sticet  Presbyterian  church  in  Troy,  a 
pcist  w  hicli  he  held  fm'  ten  years,  puiilishing  in  the 
meantime  a  weekly  newspaper  called  the  "  Clar- 
ion." In  1851)  Mr.  Garnet  went  to  England.  He 
was  a.  delegate  to  the  Peace  Congress  in  Frankfort 
in  1851,  and,  a  year  later,  having  connected  himself 
with  the  United  Presbyterian  church  in  Scotland, 
was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Sterling,  Grange  Hill, 
Jamaica,  West  Indies,  But  a  fever  cut  his  ministry 
there  short,  and  he  was  ordered  North  and  return- 
ing to  New  Y'ork  began  to  build  up  Shiloh  church. 
In  1861  he  nuide  his  second  visit  to  England 
as  iiresidcnt  of  the  African  Civilization  Society. 
"When  the  Federal  government  began  to  accept  col- 
(.red  volunteers  for  the  war,  Henry  Highland  Gar- 
net volunteered  as  ch:iplain  of  the  colored  troops  on 
Kikcr's  Island,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Union 
League  Club,  and  .served  as  chaplain  for  the  20t,h, 
26th  and  31st  regiments  of  United  States  colored 
trooiis  until  they  marched  to  the  field.  During  the 
draft  riots  in  1863  Mr.  Garnet  was  pui-sued  down 
Thirlicth  street  by  a  howling  mob,  and  was  hid- 
den under  :i  stable  by  a  friend.  In  1864  Dr. 
Gin-net  was  (.•ailed  to  the  Fifteenth  street  Presby- 
terian church  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  on  the 
12th  of  February,  1865,  he  ])rcached  in  representa- 
tives' hall  in  thecapitol,  being  the  first  colored  man 
ever  allowed  to  set  his  foot  inside  that  hall  except  in 
a  menial  ca|iacity.  After  a  period  in  Washington, 
he  became  |iresident  of  Avery  College,  but  resign- 
ed, returned  Ui  New  Y'ork  and  resumed  his  pas- 
torate of  Shiloh  Presbyterian  church.  He  was  now 
the  ludinowlcdgcd  leader  of  the  colored  race  in 
America.  Giie  of  the  first  of  the  nomiiialions  made 
by  President  Garfield  was  that  of  Dr.  (ia.rnct  to  be 
minister  to  the  republic  of  Liberia,  and  on  the  12th 
of  November,  1881,  he  sailed  on  his  mission.  His 
daughter,  Mary  Highland  Garnet  Barbosa,  had  al- 
ready preceded  him  by  about  a  j'ear,  having  been 
sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  a  ladies'  society  in 
New  Y'ork  lo  found  in  the  African  re|)iiblic  a  school 
for  native  girls.  Dr.  C4aruet  was  a  man  who  made 
himself  respected  by  everybody  wherever  he  was 
known.  He  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  always  using 
the  i)urcst  English.  Tall  and  of  commanding  pres- 
ence, he  was  a  born  leader.  He  died  at  Monrovia, 
Liberia,,  Feb.  13,   1882. 

KIMBALL,  Henry,  clergyman,  was  born  at 
Augusta,  Oucida  Co,.  N.  Y'.,  'jau  15,  1829.  His 
early  education  was  carefully  attended  to  by  his 
father.  Rev.  Elisha  Kimball,  who  was  a.  highly  re- 
specteil  Baptist  clergyman,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
he  entered  Y'ale  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1853,  He  then  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  was 
grailiiated  from  the  Union  Thi'ologieal  Seminary  in 
1856,  becoming  in  the  same  year  pastor  of  a  CNin.ijre- 
gatioual  church  in  Boston.  He  was  a  strong  alio- 
iitionist  and  was  associated  with  Wendell  Piiillips 
and  Wra.  Lloyd  Garriscin,  in  a  society  called  the 
"Friends  of  Freedom."  A  few  jrears  afterward  he 
was  .settled  over  a  church  in  West  Fifty-first  street, 
New  Y'ork,  and  became  prominent  in  advocating  a 
union  of  all  Christian  churches.  He  founded  a 
newspaper  to  promote  the  idea,  which  he  styled 
the  "Church  Union."  The  result  of  his  efforts  was 
the  calling  of  two  conventicms  in  the  Reformed 
C'hurch  on  Brooklyn  Heights,  at  which  nearly  every 
Protestant  congregation  was  re])i'e.sent,ed.  The 
Evangelical  Alliance,  favored  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  Mc 
Cosh  and  others,  is  being  imshed'  foi'ward,  it  is  said, 
on  the  lines  laid  down  liy  Mr.  Kimball.      For  many 
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years  he  was  a  familiar  figure  on  the  City  Hall  steps 
in  New  York  city,  where  lie  preached  iu  sunshine 
and  storm,  in  short,  sharp  sentences,  calculated  to 
arrest  and  hold  the  attention  of  passing  pedestrians. 
He  practised  upon  the  principle  that  if  people  would 
not  go  to  church,  the  church  should  go  to  the  )ieo- 
ple.  He  distributed  bread,  soup,  and''otlier  uourish- 
ishing  food  to  crowds  of  men,  women  and  children 
at  the  City  Hall,  twice  a  week.  It  was  commonly 
supposed  that  he  was  ([uitc  wealthy,  but  he  c.ilitained 
the  money  for  his  benefactions  from  well-to-do  citi- 
zens. E.xposure  to  unseasonable  weather,  and  over- 
work iu  behalf  of  the  poor,  brought  on  a  paralytic 
shook  some  years  since,  which  suspended  his  active 
labors,  and  then  his  work  was  taken  up  and  carried 
forward,  as  far  as  possible,  by  his  wife  and  ilaugh- 
ters.  He  was  a  genuine  soldier  of  C^hrist,  a  greater 
hero  thau  is  found  in  the  ranks  of  any  army  but  that 
which  grants  promotion  to  those  who  die  of  wounds 
received  in  the  eltort  to  uplift  their  fellows.  He  died 
Oct.  5,  18'JO. 

MARKHAM,  Henry  H.,  governor  of  Califor- 
nia, was  born  at  Wilmington,  N.  Y.,  in  November, 
1841.  At  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  enlisted  in 
the  Federal  army,  in  which  he  serv- 
ed three  years,  and  during  Sher- 
man's march  to  the  sea  was  dis- 
abled by  a  shell  wound  in  the  hip, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  has 
never  entirely  recovered.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  settled  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  •i\'liere  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  after  the  requi- 
site amount  of  law  study,  and  prac- 
ticed until  1878,  when  ill  health 
forced  him  to  remove  to  Pasadena, 
Cal.  There  he  engaged  extensively 
in  business  enterprises.  At  the 
present  time  (18'J2)  he  is  president 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Furniture  Com- 
^  panv,   and  a  director   of  the   Los 

*'ll±///  "^  /^  Angeles  National  Bank,  the  San 
/l^/tv^'t^T^U-^fe^tli^A^.o^  Gabriel  Valley  Bank,aud  the  South- 
ern California  Oil  Supply  Com- 
pany. In  1884  he  was  elected  to  congress  by  the 
republicans  in  a  district  ordinarily  democratic  hy 
2,800  majority  and  was  unanimously  renominated  but 
declined!  In  1890  he  received  the  repubUcan  nomi- 
nation for  govei-nor  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Represent- 
ative W.  W.  Morr(3W,  his  principal  opponent,  was 
endorsed  by  the  national  admiuistratiou.  The  plat- 
form of  the  convention  opposed  trusts  and  corpora- 
tions and  lavish  expenditure  of  the  state  revenues, 
and  demanded  arbitration  between  capital  and  labor 
and  the  perpetual  restricti(jn  of  Chinese  immigration. 
Mr.  JIarkham  was  elected  by  8,000  majority. 

KENDALL,  Ezra  Otis,  viceprovost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsvlvania  (1883-  ),  was  born  at 
Wilmington,  Mass.,  May  17,  1818.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  the  academy  in  the  adjacent  town 
of  VVoburn.  In  1835  he  removed  to  Philadelphia 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  study  of  mathemat- 
ics under  his  half-brother.  Sears  C.  Walker,  who  al- 
ready ranked  among  the  foremost  mathematicians 
and  astronomers  in  America.  In  1838,  when  just 
twenty  years  old,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  tlie- 
oretical'mathematics  and  a.stronomy  in  the  Central 
High  School,  which  was  opened  in  Philadelphia  m 
September  of  that  year.  Here,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Walker,  he  organized  the  astronomical  observa- 
tory which  was  at  that  time,  though  on  a  modest 
scale  as  to  cost,  the  most  thoroughly  equipped 
working  observatory  connected  with  any  educational 
institution  in  the  country.  His  labors  at  the  High 
School  were  e.xtremelv  engros.sing.  Often,  after 
several  hours  of  teaching  in  the  class  room,  a  large 


part  of  the  night  was  spent  in  the  obsr.awatory,  and 
the  work  done  there  involved  a  large  aniount  of 
time  spent  in  the  study  in  [jieparing  the  results  for 
publication.  Many  of  these  results  appeared  in  the 
journals.  He  published  a  work  on  "  Uranography, " 
witii  au  atlas  of  the  constellalions,  and  made  a  .sys- 
tematic series  of  observations  for  longitudes  for  the 
LI.  S.  coast  survey,  extending  through  a  period  of 
several  years.  In  1851,  at  the  request  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  "  U.  S.  Ephemerisand  Nautical  Al- 
manac," he  took  charge  of  the  computation  of  the 
ephemerides  of  Jupiter  and  his  satellites  and  Nep- 
tune, and  he  is  responsible  for  all  that  relates  to  these 
bodies  in  the  annual  issues  of  the  nautical  almanac 
from  1855  to  1883  inclusive,  embracing  about  thirty 
pages  of  each  volume.  In  1855  he  was  elef^ted  to 
the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  Univei'sity  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1883  he  was  chosen  to  till  the  olhce  of 
vice-provost.  In  1888  the  trustees  honored  him 
with  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  recognition  of  his  half- 
century  of  service  to  the  cause  of  education. 

HOOK,  James  Schley,  jurist  and  Georgia  .state 
superintendent  of  ed\ication,  was  born  at  Ijouisville, 
Ga.,  March  25,    1834.     His  father  was  Dr.  Daniel 
Llook,  an  eminent  physician  and  preacher,  for  two 
years  mayor  of  the  city  of  Augusta,   Ga.,  and  his 
mother,   Catherine  Schley,  sister  of  the  late  Gov. 
Wni.   Schley  of  Georgia.     His  father  removed  to 
Augusta,  Ga.,  when  his  son  was  six  years  old,  where 
he  received  a  fair  and  liberal  education.     He  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  two  months  before 
he  was  eighteen  years  old,  removed  to  Sandersville, 
Washington  Co.,  Ga.,  and  immediately  entered  upon 
a  large  and  lucrative  practice.     In  1861  he  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  state  legislature  and  bore  an 
active  part  in  the  legislation  of  the  session.     He  vol- 
unteered his  services  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  but 
was  not  piermitted  to  enlist  because  of  jihysical  dis- 
ability.    In  1863  he  succeeded  .Judge  Wra.  W.  Holt 
as  judge  of  the  superior  courts  of  the  middle  circuit, 
holding  this  place  until  1867.     He 
was  an  elector  on  the  Douglas  and 
Johnson  presidential  ticket  in  1860; 
was  repeatedly  suggested  for  con- 
gress, but   having   little  taste  for 
political  life  lie  always  urged  some 
one  else  and  got  out  of  the  way; 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  eon- 
■stitutional  convention  of  1865;  was 
suggested   at   different   times    for 
governor  and  for  the  U.  S.  senate; 
removed  to  Augusta  in  1867  and 
a   few  years  later  formed  a  la\\' 
partnersliip  with  Ex-Judge  W.  W. 
Montgomery  of  the  supreme  court. 
In  1887  he  was  appointed  state  su- 
perintendent of  education  by  Gov. 
John  B.  Gordon,  and  upon  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term  in  1890  he  resum- 
ed the  practice  of  the  law  in  At- 
lanta.    Judne  Hook  is  a  Southern 
gentleman  of  the  old  school  and  a  Christian  man  of 
highest  inteij,rity.     He  has  been  one  of  the  leaders 
of°the  bar  in  Georgia,  and  a  learned  and  able  jurist, 
presiding  with   grace  and  power.     He   met  in  the 
court-room  Robert  Toombs,  Ben  Hill,  the  Stephenses 
and  all  the  leading   lawyers   of   Georgia,   and   his 
name  is  linked  with  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
trials  in  the  state.     He  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  forcible  orators  of  the  state,  wielding  great  in- 
fluence over  juries,  and  a  strong  and  chaste  writer. 
He  has  made  powerful  and  classic  deliverances  in 
the  court-room,  on  the  political  hu-stiugs,  and  on  the 
college  platform.     In  a  series  of   masterly   letters 
sic^ned  "Law  and  Order,"  which  were  widely  copied 
in"  and  out  of  the  state,  and  highly  praised,  he  took 
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i^.iir  \xiih  Alr\:inilev  H.  Stepbeus  for  oiiixising  Hor- 
II, V  (irrrlcv  11^  till'  ilemocratic  uoiniiifC  fni' president. 
Ill  ilir  Aiii^ii^lu  "Chronicle"  he  prinled  over  his 
(i\\ii  ii.iiiii'  iilile  letters  showing  the  (lislj'ess  of  the 
fiiriiirrs,  ilei-liiring  they  were  growing  poorer  year 
liy  \"i-:ir,  iiiel  opiiosing  tlie  National  Bank  system  as 
li'iijiiiii-  lo  nislave  lalior.  He  is  an  I'lirnest  student 
of  poliiiriil  eeononiv  and  hnanee  and  believes  the 
N.ilioiial  jjankiiii;-  system  to  be  the  greatest  eiirse 
,:\-rr  iiillielril  on  lliis  counlry.  He  deelini-d  the 
<.Trr,iiliaek  iioiiiinalion  for  congress  in  the  ho]ie  that 
(lie  ilriiioeia'ie  |iarly  would  correct  the  evils  luider 
whieli  lie-  eoiiiiiiy  labored.  His  fine,  literary  taste 
has  lie(ai  siiiiialh"  shown  in  his  ornale  addresses  be- 
foii- I'olleiivs.  His  oration  on  the  "  I!ible  and  I!e- 
jiulilieanisin  "  .at  (")glethoi-]ie  I'niviasily  and  on 
"  Woman  and  Triilh"  to  the  gradiiiUes  of  Wesleyan 
Female  ('olleue,  were  nnignilieent  clforts  of  elo- 
qnenee  ami  cull  are.  He  married,  in  1851,  Emily 
.1.  Harris,  who  died  in  18S1;  and  in  isy.-;,  j\Irs. 
Lube  ( '.  .\[avs.  His  eldest  son,  Edward  B.,  is  edit- 
or of  Ihe  .Vugnsta  "  Clironicle,"  a  capable  new.spaper 
nuin  of  growinii-  reputation  iu  Georgia. 

WESTLAKE,  William,  inventor,  was  born  in 
Ceirnwall.  Eng.,  .July  23,  1881.  His  father  was  a 
man  of  ccaisiilia-aljle  wealth,  but  lost  his  money  in 
mining  o|ierations  when  William  was  about  t(ai 
years  of  age.  Tlie  lad,  being  Ihe  eldest  of  the  chil- 
dri.ai,  was  Ihen  obliged  to  assist  his 
fallier  in  his  bla(l<smil  liing  business, 
and  was  thus  ]irev(aileil  fi-oni  receiv- 
iiiLi'  en'en  a  eoinimin-sdiool  educa- 
lioii.  To  his  niolhiM',  a  woman  of 
excellent  jiiduinenl,  ^\'illianl  A\'as 
indelilcd  for  those  ideas  of  justice 
ami  eipiitytliat  formed  I  he  basis  of 
his  (liaraeler  and  made  him  the  type 
of  an  honest  man.  William's  aliility 
in  \arious  liia's  of  >\drk  was  eaily 
matufested,  to^ctlier  with  an  cnei'gy 
unusual  in  one  so  young.  At  tlie 
agi'  of  twelvi!  years  he  thoroULihly 
understood  tlie  running  of  a  Cornish 
miiu'ng  pumping  engine,  and  conlil 
make  clocks  and  watches  liy  liaud. 
Hecoulii  shoe  a  horse  lii.'fore  he  was 
toiirti'iai  years  ol(l,and  wiienhe  reach- 
ed tliat  age  he  iindeilook  the  tinsmith- 
ing  trade,  doing  all  1  he  work  by  jiaiid,  as  f  here  was  rio 
nnidiinory  at  t  hat  time  for  that  kind  of  woil<.  W^lien 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  his  panails  came  [a  the 
United  States  ajid  settled  in  Milwaukee.  Twai  weeks 
after  their  aialval  the  fatlier  died  and  left  William, 
with  his  niotlier,  at  the  head  <.)f  a  family  of  six  chil- 
d-iai.  Friendless,  penniless,  in  the  face  of  hard- 
ships and  de|iii\ations,  the  lad's  sturdy  independence 
and  slrengih  of  diaracter  found  a,  way  out  of  thedif- 
fi(ailtii's,  eaiiiimi;  liis  first  moiicv  as  a  roller-boy  in 
the  ollice  of  the  "Evening  Wisconsin,"  at  $2 
a  ^veek,  then  sawing  wood  and  assisting  in  cook- 
iiiL''  for  the'  rec.aiiiting  station  that  was  enlisting  sol- 
diers tor  the  .Mexican  war.  He  continued  the  lat- 
ter work  iiiilil  bslT,  when  lie  bound  himself,  until 
he  slioiilii  reaili  the  age  of  twaaity-one  years,  to 
a  tiiiNmiih,  at.  .s4  a  week,  diwaitiiig  his  wau'CS  to 
the  care  of  the  biinily.  Becoming  kmnvn  thereafter 
as  a  skillcil  weirkman,  in  IHa:-!  he  was  employed  liy 
Capt.  Ericsson,  then  stationed  at  New  York,  to 
make  till- |iatteriis  and  models  for  his  hot-air  engines, 
and  was  commended  by  hinr  as  an  excellent  me- 
chanic, as  will  as  an  iin'eiilor.  He  was  now  com- 
paratively independent,  and  in  ]8o7  was  emplo^-ed 
liy  the  La  Cios^e  S:  Milwaukee  railway  (nciw  the 
Chiea'jci,  Milwaukee,  i  .s;r.  Paul)  as  its  tinsmith  and 
coppia-Miiith,  and  i le  several  iiii|irovcm(aits  and  in- 
ventions, sonii.'  of  which  were  adopted   bv  the  eoin- 
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pany.  Among  these  were  the  W'estlake  ventilating 
car-heater,  which,  liy  lieing  attached  underneath  the 
car,  did  away  with  the  la'sk  of  setting  it  on  fire 
should  an  accident  occur.  Nocarhas  ever  been  set  on 
fire  by  this  heater,  wdiich  leaves  the  fire  on  the  tracii 
as  soon  as  the  car  is  stru(l<.  'Idle  railroad  car-duster 
was  another  of  his  noted  inventions,  and  the  lirst 
sheet-metal  cornice  for  round -lairnered  buildings 
was  made  liy  him  at  this  lime.  In  1859  lie  suggested 
the  idea  of  mauufacluriiig  seamless  tubing,  and  iu 
lsi;2  he  iuveuted  the  cidcbrated  loose-globe  railroad 
lantern  that  is  uow  in  use  the  world  over  by  con- 
ductors, and  for  signal  lanterns,  having  the  half- 
green  and  half-red  globe,  which  has  made  the 
fortunes  of  a  dozen  men.  In  1865  he  perfected 
the  oil  stove  for  cooking,  which  has  proved  of 
incalculable  benefit  iu  thou.sands  of  families.  In 
1870  he  invented  the  stove-board,  an  ornamental  de- 
vice to  take  the  place  of  zinc  and  oil-cloth,  that,  sim- 
ple as  it  is,  became  an  article  of  commerce,  and 
realized  for  the  inventor  $11)0,000.  The  year  1873 
was  prolific  in  inventious,  among  which  Jlr.  "West- 
lake  |)erfected  the  first  practical  oil  car-lam))  by 
drawing  air  from  the  ceiling.  He  also  invented  the 
first  loose-globe  cardamp  and  the  revolving  head- 
light for  locomotives,  as  well  as  a.  numljer  of  .small 
uliaisils  for  domestic  inirposes,  many  of  wliicli  he 
gave  free  to  the  public  to  use.  In  manufacturing 
his  inventions  Mr.  Westlake's  genius  was  often  call- 
ed into  action  in  preparing  new  tools  and  machinery 
in  order  to  nialve  the  artiiles  pcrfectlj'  and  econom- 
ically, iind  also  in  training  men  in  the  woidiinan- 
sliip.  From  lack  of  funds  many  of  his  invcntiiais 
nanained  un]iatented,  and  are  to-day  used  vvilh- 
(Hit  the  return  of  any  revenue  to  him.  He  has 
takiai  out  about  100  le'ttcrs-jiatent  upon  his  most  iin- 
|iorlant  and  profitable  iiiviaitions.  Mr.  "Wesllake 
licgan  to  manufacture  his  loose-globe  railroad  lan- 
tern in  (ihicagei  in  bsti8,  with  a  capital  of  .|;200.  The 
demand  ima'casing,  lie  formed  a  iiartnershi])  in  Jan- 
uary, iwiid,  under  the  firm  name  of  Cross,  Dane  & 
AYcstlake,  wliich  in  18(5S  was  changed  to  Dane,  West- 
lalic  A;  Co\-ert.  The  business  was  very  succes.sful, 
when  Ihe  great  fire  of  1S71  destroyed  all  he  had. 
Resuming  business,  the  firm  conlinued  AYesflake's 
spedalty  until  1874,  wlien  |j\Ir.  Westlake  formed  the 
Adams  &  W^estlake  Company,  a.ssigned  to  the  com- 
liaiiy  his  patents,  and  built  a  large  factoiyfltted  willi 
special  macliinery.  Although  Ihe  business  was  viay 
successful,  and  developed  at  an  astonishing  rate,  it 
])rovcd  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Westlake.  He  had  been 
unwise  in  the  selection  of  business  a.ssooiates,  and  in 
two  years  retired  from  the  company  without  his 
)iatcnts,  which  had  been  IIh;  means  of  building  up 
the  great  industry.  Removing  to  New  Y'ork  ill  1877, 
111'  began  business  alone,  anil,  after  achieving  a  large 
success,  withdrew  from  busiuess  life  in  188)1.  He, 
howi^ver,  continued  making  new  di-scoveries,  his 
latest  being  a  way  to  bui'u  soft  coal  and  make  steam 
without  smoke.  This  he  ilcemed  of  so  much  impor- 
tance that  he  spent  some  time  in  Europe  investi.gating 
the  subject,  ;ind  found  that  two  of  his  ideas  were 
cnlircl)' new,  namely:  healing  the  gases  before  the 
air  was  ]iermitted  to  strike  lliem,  and  largely  doing 
awaj'  with  the  grate  bars.  If  t  here  were  a  law  against 
the  production  of  smoke  this  invention  would  come 
into  universal  use.  jMr.  W^.  has  traveled  extensively 
in  Eiiro]ie  .and  this  country,  and  spends  his  summers 
on  Shidlcr  Island,  enjoying  his  yacht  with  his  family 
and  friends.  During  liis  career  he  sujdilied  I  lie  de- 
ficiencies of  his  early  education  by  earnest  self-study, 
so  as  to  confront  the  ditticulties  that  were  continu- 
ally arising  in  connection  Willi  his  inventions.  He 
says  to  young  men:  "  If  you  would  succeed,  have 
patience,  push  forward,  keep  your  expenses  down, 
p.ay  your  didits  prom|)tly,  and,  above  all,  watch  your 
cliaraclcr,  wdiich  is  your  caiiital." 
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CHAMBEHLnsr,  Franklin,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  Dalton.  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  Apr.  14,  1821.  He 
had  the  advantages  of  the  best  schools  of  that 
day  iu  Berkshire,  and  was  ready  to  enter  college 
as  a  sophomore  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old, 
but  owing  to  the  moderate  circumstances  of  his 
parents  he  abandoned  the  hope  of  a  college  course 
and  was  for  some  years  engaged  in  business  and 
teaching.  In  1842  he  entered  the  law  office  of 
the  late  William  Porter,  of  Lee,  in  Berkshire  CO., 
as  a  student,  and  in  1843-44  was  in  the  law  school 
at  Cambridge.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts bar  in  July,  1845,  and  was  at  once  in- 
vited to  a  partnership  with  Mr.  William  Porter 
at  Lee,  with  whom  he  remained  in  partne/ship  until 
1854,  when  he  removed  to  Springtield  and  formed 
a  partnership  with  Hon.  Eeuben  (.'lia]mian,  after- 
ward chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts. In  1S()2,  when  Mr.  Chapman  was  called 
to  the  supreme  bench,  Mr.  Chambcrlin  moved  to 
Hartford,  Conn.,  anil  made  that  his  permanent 
home.  He  specialized  iu  insurance  law,  and  when 
the  New  York  Association  of  Underwriters  under- 
took in  1SS6  the  preparation  of  a  uniform  policy, 
Mr.  Chamberlin  with  William  A.  Butler  and  A. 
H.  Sawyer,  of  New  York,  was  employed  as  coun- 
sel for  the  work.  Although  a  stanch  Eepuldican, 
he  had  little  taste  for  jiolitical  life,  ami  he  de- 
clined a  nomination  for  congress  while  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.  He  sat,  however,  in  the  Connecticut 
legislature  in  1865,  and  was  chairman  of  two 
committees.  In  1870  he  published  a  work  on  Am- 
erican commercial  law,  which  had  a  wide  sale. 
He  remained  in  active  practice  until  his  death, 
save  for  three  trips  to  Europe  and  his  one 
term  iu  the  Connecticut  legislature.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1846  to  Mary  W.,  daughter  of  William 
Porter,  his  first  law  partner,  and  died  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Sept.  10,  1896. 

LOGAJf,  Walter  Seth.,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Washington,  Conn.,  Apr.  15,  1847,  son  of  Seth  S. 
and  Serena  (HoUister)  Logan.  His  father  was 
state  senator  and  comptroller  of  Connecticut.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1870,  and  studied 
law,  first  at  the  Harvard  law  school  and  afterward 
at  the  law  school  of  Columbia  University,  receiv- 
ing from  both  institutions  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
He  began  his  career  iu  the  oflice  of  Scudder  & 
Carter  in  New  York  and  two  years  later  joined 
the  office  of  Charles  0  'Connor.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  O  'Connor  in  the  trial  of  Bowen 
vs.  Case,  commonly  known  as  the  Curnel  case. 
In  1873  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Alfred 
E.  Chapin,  subsequently  mayor  of  Brooklyn,  and 
later  became  a  partner  of  Horace  E.  Deming.  Mr. 
Logan's  practice  was  of  a  general  nature,  although 
much  of  his  attention  was  given  to  patent  law. 
The  leading  eases  in  which  he  was  counsel  were 
Tilton  vs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher;  Wright  vs.  Sex- 
ton, a  leading  ease  on  the  delivery  of  deeds;  and 
the  Albert  H.  Smith  forgery  cases.  Mr.  Logan 
was  a  leader  in  reform  movements  in  New  York; 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Reform  Club,  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Ballot 
Reform  Association,  of  New  York  state,  in  1887-89. 
He  was  president  of  the  New  Y^ork  State  Bar  As- 
sociation, and  vice-president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  He  was  married  Apr.  1.3,  1875,  to 
Eliza  Preston  Kenyon,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aad 
died  in   New  York   citv,  July  19,   1906. 

BAILEY,  Gamaliel,  journalist,  was  born  in 
Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  Dec.  3,  1807.  Ho  was  reared 
by  pious  parents,  members  of  the  Methodist  church, 
vvhich  had  never  admitted  slaveholders  to  member- 
ship. He  studied  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  and  after 
graduating  accepted  the  post  of  surgeon  on  a  ship 
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about  to  sail  for  China.  On  his  return  to  America 
he  accepted  an  editorial  positicm  on  the  "Methodist 
Protestant,"  iu  Baltimore,  but  removed  to  Cincinnati 
iu  1831,  wdiere  during  the  epidemic  of  cliolcra  he 
served  as  hospital  physician.  The  expelling  of  a 
number  of  students  from  Lane  Seminary  on  account 
of  anti-slavery  opinions  drew  Mr.  Bailey's  attention 
to  the  slavery  question,  and  he  became  an  ardent 
abolitionist.  In  1836  he  was  associated  wilh  .James 
G-  Biincy  in  editing  the  "  Cincinnati  Philanthro- 
pist," the  fii-st  western  anti-slavery  paper,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  became  sole  editor.  His  oSice 
was  mobbed  three  times,  but  the  paper  appeared 
regularly  until  1844,  when  he  renu)ved  to  Washing- 
ton to  take  charge  of  a  newly  organized  alxilitionist 
newspaper,  the  "  National  Era."  In  1848  a  mob  be- 
sieged the  oflice  for  three  davs,  but  dispensed  after 
an  eloquent  speech  from  tlie 'editor.  It  was  in  this 
paper  that  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  first  ajipeared. 
Dr.  Bailey  subsequently  sailed  for  Europe  for  his 
health,  and  died  at  sea  June  5,  1859. 

WIETING,  John  Manchester,  physician,  was 
born  at  Spi'ingticld,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8, 
1817.  His  grandfather,  John  C.  Wieting  was  a  na- 
tive of  Stendal,  Prussia.  He  came  to  this  country 
about  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war  and  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  the  colonists.  Subsequent  to  the  war 
he  was  for  twenty-two  years  pas 
tor  of  the  first  Lutheian  church 
established  in  Amei-ica.  Joliu 
Manchester  Wieting  \\'as  the  son 
of  Peter  Wieting  and  Mary  Eliza 
both  Manchester,  who  was  a  de 
scendant  of  the  family  of  that 
name,  of  Manchester,  Eng.  Her 
father  was  also  engaged  iu  the  rev- 
olutionary war  and  was  a  pension- 
er up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  .John  M.  Wie- 
ting began  for  himself  as  teacher  • 
in  the  public  schools  at  Deerfield,  ' 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  teaching  school 
during  the  winter  and  in  the  sum 
mer  attending  Clinton  Liberal 
Institute  where  he  had  a  scholar- 
.ship.  In  1835  he  assisted  iu  the 
siirvey  of  the  Erie  Railroad  and 
in  1837  removed  to  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  and  engaged  as  a  civil 
engineer  in  the  ccmstruction  of  the  L'tica  and  Syra- 
cuse Railroad.  He  also  surveyed  the  Rosehill  Cem- 
etery and  graded  many  of  the  streets  of  what  was 
then  the  village  of  Syracuse.  He  sub.sequently  decid- 
ed to  become  a  physician.  It  was,  however,  asalectur. 
er  more  than  a  practitioner  that  he  attained  his  rep- 
utation, lecturing  on  anatomy,  physiology  and  the 
laws  of  life  and  health.  Dr.  Wiel ing  was  a  juominent 
figure  on  the  lecture  platform  for  twenty  years.  He 
imported  from  France  a  lecturing  and  physiological 
apparatus  consisting  of  manikins,  skeletons,  models, 
and  paintings  at  a  cost  of  .f  10, 000,  which  was  consid- 
ered the  most  complete  and  valuable  collection  in 
the  United  States.  After  Dr.  Wieting's  death  this 
apparatus  was  presented  to  the  Syracuse  University 
by  Mrs.  Wieting.  His  lectures  made  a  ]U'ofound 
impression  upon  the  men  of  his  time,  as  little  atten- 
tion was  then  given  to  the  subject  upon  which  he 
lectured,  although  it  was  one  of  supreme  importance. 
Pie  soon  acquired  a  wide-spread  reputation.  A  Bos- 
ton paper  bearing  the  date  of  18,50  thus  refers  to 
his  lectures:  "  Dr.  Wieting  has  created  a  perfect 
furore  of  excitement  in  Boston  upon  one  of  the  most 
scientific  of  all  scientific  subjects — Anatomy.  His 
lectures  at  the  Tremont  Temple  are  attended  by  up- 
ward of  2,000  people  every  night.  Not  a  single 
seat  in  the  vast  hall  is  unoccupied  and  the  aisles  are 
filled  with  eager  listeners.     Such  an  immense  rush 
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was  never  caused  in  Boston  before  by  any  lecturer 
on  scientitic  subjects. "  Dr.  Wieting  was  an  active 
and  enterprising  citizen  of  Syracuse  and  spent  mucli 
of  liis  fortune  in  promoting  the  advancement  of  tliat 
city.  Tlie  Wieting  Block  and  Wieting  Opera  House 
are  among  the  most  imposing  structures  in  Syracuse. 
These  buildings  were  twice  destroyed  by  fire  and 
twice  rebuilt.  He  was  married,  some  years  after  he 
gave  up  lecturing,  to  Mary  Elizabeth  Plumb,  daugh- 
ter of  Hon.  Samuel  Plunib  of  Homer,  N.  Y.  They 
subsequently  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  making 
a  tour  round  the  world  in  1876-77;  and  Mrs.  Wie- 
ting's  occasional  letters  from  abroad  have  been  for 
many  years  features  of  the  Sj'racuse  daily  papers. 
Soon  after  their  return  from  Europe  in  1887  Di". 
Wieting  contracted  a  cold  which  developed  into 
pneumonia,  from  which  he  died.  He  was  buried  in 
a  massive  mausoleum  which  he  had  caused  to  be 
erected  in  Oakwood  Cemetery,  Syracuse.  Many 
tributes  were  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  press 
throughout  the  country.  The  following  paragraph 
appeared  in  one  of  tlie  city  papers:  "  Parade  is  made 
in  the  press  of  the  coimtry  of  an  item  relating  to  the 
earnings  of  people  wlio  have  coined  fortunes  on  the 
lecture  platform.  Beecher  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  list  with  aggregate  earnings  estimated  at  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million.  Greeley,  C'hapin,  Bayard  Taylor, 
Mark  Twain,  are  rated  high  in  the  list  of  successful 
platform  talkers.  If  the  figures  are  approximately 
correct,  we  ventui-e  tlie  assertion  that  there  is  not 
living  in  this  country  a  lecturer  who  can  successful- 
ly match  net  proceeds  with  the  late  Dr.  J.  M.  Wie- 
ting of  this  city,  who  was  unique  in  his  chosen  field." 
He  made  large  bequests  to  the  public  and  charitable 
institutions  of  Syracuse  and  also  directed  that  at  the 
death  of  his  wife  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  should  be 
used  tor  founding  and  maintaining  a  general  hospital 
in  the  city  of  Syracuse,  to  be  known  forever  as  the 
"  Wieting  Hospital."  His  wife  has  written  a  sketch 
of  his  life,  entitled  "Reminiscences  and  Travels  of 
Dr.  .John  M.  Wieting."  His  death  occurred  at 
Svraeu.se,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  13,  1888. 

GRIFFITH,  Goldsborougli  Sappington, 
philanthropist,  was  born  near  Havre-de-Grace,  Har- 
ford Co.,  Md.,  Nov.  4,  1814.  His  father  died  dur- 
ing his  infancy,  and  his  mother  afterward  remarried 
and  removed  to  Baltimore  with  her  family.  At  the 
age  of  twelve,  young  Griffith  secured  a  position  in  a 
tobacco  house,  with  which  he 
remained  for  several  years, 
afterward  entering  the  largest 
establishment  in  Baltimore  for 
the  hanging  of  wall-paper.  In 
1836  he  began  business  for 
himself,  first  having  for  a  part- 
ner an  experienced  associate 
in  the  paper-hanging  and  up- 
holstering business.  He  sub- 
sequently purchased  his  part- 
ner's interest,  and  until  1834 
conducted  the  business  alone, 
having  in  connection  with  it 
a  wholesale  and  retail  carpet 
warehouse,  which  he  still  owns 
and  directs.  Although  emi- 
nently successful  in  all  his 
commercial  ventures,  business 
has  absorbed  but  a  small  part 
of  hie  energies,  which  have 
been  principally  devoted  to  religious  and  philan- 
thropic work  that  has  covered  a  wide  field.  In  1856 
he  was  a  delegate  of  the  Reformed  church  of  the 
United  States  at  the  Evangelical  Alliance  conven- 
tion, Lubeck,  Germany,  and  in  1881  to  the  In- 
ternational Sunday-school  convention  in  London. 
In  1860,  at  his  instigation,  a  children's  aid  society 
was  formed  in  Baltimore  by  Mr.  Griffith  and  two 


other  associates.  This  was  afterward,  through  a  be- 
quest of  $100,000  from  Henry  Watson,  changed  to 
the  Henry  Watson  Children's  Aid  Society.  Dur- 
ing  the  war  Mr.  Griffith  was  chairman  of  the  Mary, 
land  branch  of  the  United  States  Christian  Commis- 
sion, and  president  of  the  Baltimore  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  founded  by  his  advice  five  months 
before  the  national  commission  was  organized,  but 
co-operating  with  it.  This  association  was  estab- 
lished May  4,  1861,  and  was  the  first  in  the  United 
States.  The  object  of  these  organizations  was  to 
care  for  the  material  and  religious  welfare  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  in  the  military  camps  and  hospitals. 
Mr.  Griffith  for  a  period  of  four  years  generously 
devoted  his  time  and  money  to  this  cause.  Soon  af- 
ter the  civil  war  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Maryland  Union  Commission,  which  was  organized 
at  his  suggestion  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with 
the  people  of  the  South  in  relieving  want;  atso  for 
aiding  refugees  by  distributing  money,  clothing, 
provisions  and  agricultural  implements.  In  May, 
1866,  this  commission  was  dissolved,  the  necessity 
which  called  it  into  existence  having  disappeared. 
Since  that  time,  in  addition  to  being  an  active  tem- 
perance reformer,  Mr.  Griffith  has  been  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Maryland  House  of  Correction,  the 
Union  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Children  from  Cruelty  and  Immorality,  the 
Asylum  and  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren, the  House  of  Reforjnation  and  Instruction  for 
Colored  Boys  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Colored 
Girls,  of  which  he  is  president.  He  has  also  for  a 
number  of  years  been  actively  interested  in  prison  re- 
form, having  in  1869  established  the  Prisoners'  Aid 
Association,  of  w^hich  he  has  been  president  since  its 
organization.  In  this  capacity  he  has  not  only  done 
much  directly  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
prisoner  by  establishing  Sunday-schools  and  relig- 
ious services  in  the  Maryland  Penitentiaiy  and  other 
penal  institutions,  but  has  been  insti'umental  in  se- 
curing legislative  enactments,  which  have  removed 
abuses  and  saved  unnecessary  expense.  Mr.  Grif- 
fith is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Prison  Association,  and  in  1872-78  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  of  Maryland  a  delegate  to 
the  International  Prison  Congress,  held  at  London 
and  Stockholm  respectively.  He  has  personally  in- 
.spected  the  principal  corrective  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  Europe  and  America,  and  is  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  Societe  Generale  Des  Prisons  de 
Prance,  and  the  Howard  Association  of  London, 
Eng.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Maryland  Sunday- 
school  Union,  and  during  the  twenty-eight  years  he 
has  filled  this  ofllce,  1,568  Sunday-schools  have  been 
organized  and  aided,  a  large  proportion  of  them  for 
colored  people.  187,600  ctiildren  and  teachers  have 
been  gathered  in,  and  $131,300  collected  and  dis- 
bursed. He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
having  contributed  largely  to  the  erection  of  its 
building  in  Baltimore,  and  to  its  annual  support. 
Mr.  Gritlltli  has  been  for  thirty  years  a  leading  elder 
in  the  First  Reformed  church  of  Baltimore,  and  has 
always  represented  this  church  in  the  classis  and 
state  and  general  synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  for  thirty-eight  years 
manager  of  the  Maryland  Tract  Society,  for  thirty 
years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions; 
also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
Potomac  Synod,  and  president  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lication of  the  Reformed  church  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  a  .self-made  man,  having  had  but  poor  educa- 
tional advantages  in  his  youth,  and  has  acquired 
most  of  his  education  at  the  Sunday  and  night  schools ; 
but  being  a  man  of  great  executive  ability,  indefati- 
gable energy  and  strong  will,  he  has  surmounted  all 
the  difficulties  that  were  thrown  across  his  path.  He 
is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  weekly  and  religioua 
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papers,  his  articles  on  church  work,  priso«  reform 
aad  temperance  having  been  widely  read.  He  was 
married  May  30,  1839,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
John  F.  Durst,  a  merchant  of  Baltimore.  He  died 
without  issue  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb.  24,   1904. 

BATTEY,  Sumter  Beauregard,  surgeon,  was 
^w-?-  '^  '"''^°"  county  near  Louisville,  Ga. ,  the  son 
ot  William  Henry  Battey  and  Frances  Rebecca  What- 
ley  AVilham  Battey  was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island 
and  went  South  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  there  in  1810  married  Susan  Heard.  The 
great-grandfather  of  Sumter 
Battey  was  a  soldier  in  the 
revolutionary  war.  His  mater- 
nal ancestors,  the  Whatleys, 
were  of  French  Huguenot  de- 
scent, and  left  France  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  go- 
ing thence  to  England,  and  em- 
igrating to  America  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Young  Battey's  father 
was  a  captain  in  one  of  the  first 
Confederate  regiments  that 
left  Georgia,  and  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
July  1,  1863.  His  mother  re- 
married, and  it  was  from  his 
stepfather,  an  eminent  divine 
of  Georgia,  that  he  received  his 
early  education.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  deciding  to  adopt 
medicine  as  his  profession,  he 
entered  the  medical  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  in  1883,  and  on  March  4,  1884,  was 
graduated  and  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  In 
search  of  a  broader  field  and  further  facilities  for 
study,  Dr.  Battey  went  to  New  York  city,  and  for 
the  subsequent  year  served  in  the  hospitals.  In  1885 
he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  me- 
tropolis. He  has  made  a  specialty  of  surgery  and 
has  done  some  unique  work  in  that  field,  which  is 
constantly  developing  and  gradually  absorbing  his 
other  practice. 

ELIOT,  John,  missionary,  commonly  known  as 
the  "Apostle  of  the  Indians,"  was  born,  according 
to  one  authority,  at  Widford,  Hertfordshire,  and, 
accordino'  to  another,  at  Kasing,  Essex,  England,  in 
1604.  None  of  the  earlier  biographers  mentions  the 
name  of  his  birthplace;  Cotton  Mather  says  :  "It 
was  a  town  in  England,  the  name  whereof  I  cannot 
presently  recover."  There  has  also  been  some  un- 
certainty regarding  the  date ;  Rev.  Thomas  Prince, 
in  his  "Chronological  History  of  New  England," 
conjectures  it  to  have  been  in  November,  but  the 
church  records  of  Widford  seem  to  contradict  this 
hypothesis,  recording  the  baptism  of  a  John  Eliot  on 
Aug.  5,  1604.  The  latter  fact  seems  to  fix  the 
time,  if  not  the  place,  of  his  birth  ;  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  his  father,  Bennett  Eliot, owned  exten,sive 
tracts  of  land  in  the  parish  of  Widford,  as  well 
as  at  Hunsdon  and  Eastwick  in  the  same  shire  ;  the 
income  of  which  was  partly  devoted  by  his  will  to 
the  education  of  his  sou.  The  family  being  of  the 
simple  yeoman  stock,  little  is  preserved  concerning 
its  history  or  descent  ;  but  Eliot  himself  testifies  to 
the  piety  and  high  character  of  his  parents  saying  : 
"  I  do  see  that  it  was  a  great  favor  of  God  unto  me 
to  season  my  first  years  with  the  fear  of  God,  the 
Word  and  prayer."  Of  his  boyhood  and  early  educa- 
tion nothing  is  preserved  to  us  ;  the  records  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  show  that  he  was  matriculated 
on  March  19,  1619,  and  that  he  was  accorded  the 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1622.  While  in  college  it  is 
said  that  he  "acquired  a  sound,  thorough  and  dis- 
criminating knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of 
the  Scriptur''^  became  well  versed  in  the  general 
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course  of  liberal  studies,  and  was  particularly  skill- 
ful in  theological  learning."  His  partiality  for 
languages  was  particularly  marked,  and  by  this 
early  training  his  mind  was  wonderfully  prepared 
for  tbe  great  work  of  his  after-life  in  the 'formidable 
languages  of  the  American  aborigines.  It  has  been 
variously  stated  that  after  his  graduation  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  orders  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  subsequently  silenced  for  non-conformity  ; 
but  we  have  no  other  evidence  of  this  than 
that  on  his  arrival  in  Boston  he  was  a  trained 
and  accredited  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and 
that  Daniel  Neal,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Puritans," 
mentions  him  among  the  emigrant  English  clergy. 
Sometime  between  1626  and  1630  he  was  an  usher  in 
the  school,  founded  at  Chelmsford  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Hooker,  who,  according  to  most  of  the  oldei 
authorities,  influenced  him  to 
devote  himself  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  One  fact  that 
lends  color  to  the  tradition  of 
his  Anglican  ordination  and 
silencing  is  that  he  adopted 
the  calling  of  a  teacher, 
which  was  in  those  times  so 
lightly  esteemed  that  ' '  Cot- 
ton Mather,  with  amusing 
zeal,  takes  pains  to  prove 
that  he  was  not  disgraced 
by  the  employment."  Speak- 
ing of  his  sojourn  in  Hook- 
er's house,  Eliot  writes:  "When 
I  came  to  this  blessed  family 
I  then  saw,  and  never  be- 
fore, the  power  of  godliness 
in  its  lively  vigor  and  effi- 
cacy." The  fierce,  persecuting 
spirit    of    Archbishop    Laud, 

Hooker  to  take  refuge  in  Holland,"  despite  the 
earnest  intercession  of  forty  -  seven  conforming 
clergymen,  next  sought  to  vent  its  fury  on  his 
youthiful  assistant,  who,  according  to  Neal,  was  not 
only  forbidden  to  preach,  but  also  "  not  allowed  to 
teach  school  in  his  native  country."  Accordingly, 
in  1631,  he  emigrated  to  America  in  the  ship 
Lion,  and  landed  at  Boston  on  November  4th. 
Almost  immediately  he  was  invited  to  supply  the 
pulpit  of  the  First  Church  during  the  absence  in 
England  of  its  pastor.  Rev.  John  Wilson.  The  promi- 
nence and  importance  of  this  position  may  be 
surmised  when  we  learn  that  the  services  had  been 
conducted  by  such  men  as  John  Winthrop,  Thomas 
Dudley  and  Increase  Nowell,  designated  by  Wilson 
before  his  departure  as  ' '  fitted  for  the  exercise  of 
prophecy";  Eliot's  high  gifts  and  graces  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  after  a  year's  service  the 
church  seemed  to  have  "set  its  heart"  upon  settling 
him  as  regular  assistant  to  Wilson.  Despite  their 
earnest  persuasions,  however,  he  considered  himself 
as  already  hound  by  an  agreement,  made  with 
several  friends  in  England,  that,  if  they  came  to 
America  and  formed  a  church,  he  would  become 
their  pastor,  and  thus  he  entered  on  his  pastorate  of 
nearly  sixty  years  at  the  First  Church,  Roxbury, 
Although  during  a  large  part  of  that  time,  he 
discharged  his  parish  duties  single-handed,  he  had 
three  successive  associates,  Thomas  Welde,  Samuel 
Danforth  and  Nehemiah  Walter,  whose  assistance 
enabled  him  to  conduct  his  ever-memorab  mission- 
ary efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Indians.  ' '  In  the  exer- 
cise  of  the  Christian  ministry,"  says  Dr.  Adams, 
"Mr.  Eliot  was  remarkable  for  a  deep  sense  of  the 
responsibleness  of  his  work.  .  .  .  He  bestowed 
much  labor  and  diligence  upon  his  preparations  for 
the  pulpit.  ...  He  frequently  exhorted  young 
preachers  to  make  Christ  prominent  in  their  dis- 
courses and  in  all  their  ministrations."    Mather  says: 
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*' He  WijiiM  snuni 

llit  Truni 

let  of    God  against  all 

vice  witli  a  must 

peiK'tiaiiiiLi 

liveliness,  auil   make 

his  pulpit  aiKiibi-i 

Miiuut    Si 

lai.  fur  tlie  tlaslies  of 

lightuiug  Uicrriii 

di-iplaNc'il   a 

^■aiiist  the  breaches  (jf 

tlie  law  given  fidiu  thai  burning  ninunlam. 
When  he  was  to  liiTaid  the  earthly-inindeducss  of 
the  church-iiieinbers,  aud  iDdiilgem-e  which  they 
often  gave  themselves  in  sensual  delights,  he  was  a 
right  i3oanerges.  He  spoke  as  many  thunderbolts 
as  words."  His  personal  habits  were  extremely  fru- 
gal, although  not  ascetica) — one  plain  dish  forming 
his  repast  at  home — and  litei'.ally  "clothing  himself 
■with  humility,  he  wore  a  leathern  gii'dle  about 
his  loins."  Of  wine,  he  quaintly  said:  "It  is  a 
noble,  generous  liquor but,  as  I  remem- 
ber, water  was  macie  before  it."  Like  other  Puritan 
mini.sters  his  puli)it  utterances  were  not  concerned 
solely  with  moral  aud  religious  issues,  but  dealt 
frequently  and  at  length  wifh  public  aud  political 
affairs.  When  in  November,  1634,  the  governor  and 
assistants  concluded  a  treaty  with  "the  Pequod 
jiatiou  for  the  niaiutenance  of  peace  and  amit)-,  but 
"without  an  alliance  offensive  or  defensive,  Eliot 
titterly  arraigned  the  whole  transaction  as  founded 
on  the  arbitraiy  assuniptioir  of  authority  by  the 
executive,  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  wliose 
right  to  share  in  le.gislatiou  through  representatives 
had  tliat  very  j'ear  been  established.  On  this  point, 
Convers  Francis  remarks:  "It  is  true  the  charter 
conferred  on  the  governor,  deputy-governor,  and 
as.sistants  no  authority  to  make  treaties  with  any 
peo|)le  or  tiibe.  But  the  charter  did  not,  and  could 
not,  provide  for  every  emergency.  .  .  .  lu  the 
absence  of  any  regulation  on  the  subject,  the  treaty- 
making  power  .seemed  naturally  to  rest  with  the 
executive  magistrates.  .  .  .  Yet  we  may  well 
suppose  the  iioini  appeared  suffi- 
ciently doubtful  to  be  .a  fair  sub- 
ject for  difference  of  opinion,  and 
to  vindicate  Eliot,  if  he  was  wrong, 
from  the  charge  of  being  captious 
in  his  view  of  it."  H<j\vever,  the 
government  appointed  John  Cotton, 
Thomas  Hooker,  and  Eliot's  f)wn  as- 
sistant, Thomas  Welde,  "to  deal 
with  him  "  on  the  subject,  and  as  a 
result  he  acknowledged  his  view  in- 
corre<'t,  inasmuch  as  the  treaty  was 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
friendship  ;  an  instance  in  which  the 
magistrates  seemed  justiHcd  in  acting 
on  tlieir  own  instance.  In  l(i37  he  took  an  active 
partin  the  e.xaminationaud  trial  of  Ann  Hutchinson, 
preacher  of  antinoniianism  and  disturber  of  the 
churches,  whom  Edward  Johnson,  in  his  "  \Vonder- 
Working  Providences  of  Zion's  Saviour,"  calls 
"the  very  masteriiiece  of  women's  wit."  Pur- 
suant of  the  unwise  policy  of  the  times  to  adver- 
tise anil  foster  errors  bj'  judicial  persecr.tion,  Eliot 
was  clio.sen  on  the  committee  with  Mr.  "Welde, 
Hugh  Peters  and  others,  that  examined  and  at- 
tempted to  confute  her,  and  subsequently  teslitied  at 
her  trial  from  copi(jus  notes  m.ade  iiy  him.  Of  his 
attitude  on  this  occasion,  Francis  observes:  "  He  was 
stern  ami  inflexible  against  her,  as  the  rest  were, 
but  during  the  proceedings  at  the  trial  I  see  no 
evidenci-' that  he  .  .  .  indul.ited  in  bitterness  of 
expressi(.n,  as  some  others  unhappily  did.  He  be- 
lieved he  wiLS  doing  his  duty  to  God  and  the 
churches,"  Two  years  later  his  services  were  en- 
listed with  Mr.  Welde  and  Richard  Mather,  of 
Dorchesle-r,  in  a  work  of  quite  a  different  character 
— the  preparation  of  a  new  metrical  version  of  the 
P,salms.  To  quote  the  preface  of  this  book,  it  is 
a  necessary  woi-k.  "because  every  good  minister 
hath  not  a  gift  of  spiritual  poetry  to  compose  ex- 
temp(jrary  psalmesas  he  hath  of  prayer."    The  book 


was  afterwards  submitted  to  the  revision  of  Henry 
Dunster.  president  of  Harvard  College,  and  Richard 
Lyi>n,  a  noted  oriental  scholar,  and  printed  at 
Cambridge,  in  1640,  with  the  title,  "The  Psalms  in 
Metre,  taithfullj'  translated  for  the  Use,  Edification 
and  Comfort  of  the  iSaints  in  public  and  private, 
especially  in  New  Englaud."  It  lias  become  famous 
in  histoiy  as  the  "Bay  Psalm  Book."  Although  the 
preface  furthei'  points  out  that  "  God's  altar  needs  not 
our  pollishings, "  and  that  this  was  a  free  translation, 
the  people  in  general  were  very  ill-pleased  with  the 
result.  Thomas  Shepard,  of  C'ambridge,  among 
others,  ventured  on  a  criticism  with  the  following 
wretched  doggerel  : 

"  You  Roxb'r}'  poets,  keep  clear  of  tlie  crime 
c>f  iiiittsin^to  ^ive  lis  very  j^ooil  rljime. 
Anil  yoLi  of  t>orchester,  your  verses  lengthen, 
tint  witli  tlie  text's  own  words  you  will 
tlieni  strengthen." 

Meantime,  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  religion,  morality 
and  justice  had  made  him  prominent  in  all  |niblic- 
spirited  eft'iu'ts  for  the  educational  and  temporal 
«ell-being  of  both  the  colonists  aud  Indians.  There 
had  been  up  to  that  time  no  systematic  effort  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians,  alihongh  the  device  on 
the  colony's  seal — an  Indian  uttering  the  words, 
"  Come  over  aud  help  us  " — evidences  some  germs  of 
the  missionary  spirit.  The  spiritual  and  mmtd  con- 
dition of  the  aborigines,  howei'er,  coupled  with  their 
obvious  willingness  and  anxiety  to  learn  the  ways 
of  the  w  hite  men,  finally  determined  Eliot  to  make 
their  conversion  the  work  of  his  life.  With  this 
noble  end  in  view  he  began  studying  the  Indian 
language  under  the  direction  of  a  native  servant 
in  his  own  household,  "a  pregnant  witted  young 
man,"  aud  in  his  zeal  to  acituire  it  perfectly 
both  for  preaching  and  conversation,  he  con- 
stiiicted  a  grammar  and  lexicon  as  he  progressed. 
The  magnitude  of  this  nndertaking  may  be 
understood  when  we  con.sider  that  in  middle  life 
he  was  thus  attempting  to  master  a  language 
utterly  devoid  of  a  literature  or  any  analogies  what- 
ever to  the  languages  he  already  knew,  and,  more- 
over, iiosses.sed  of  a  meagre  range  of  ideas  and  many 
word-formations  of  a  conqilicated  and  formidable 
description.  Adams  gives  two  alleged  specimens  of 
Indian  wonls — to  wit,  noowoomantammoorkanuiior- 
iiasli,  "our  loves,"  and  kummogkodounattootum- 
mooetiteaongannunnarash,  "our  question,"  which 
seem  well  calculated  to  sugge.st  Cotton  Mather's 
witty  supposition  that  they  ' '  had  been  growing 
ever  since  Babel  unto  the  dimensions  to  which 
they  are  now  extended."  To  further  illustitile  the 
extreme  difliculty  of  the  language,  Mather,  with  his 
usual  naivete,  relates  that  certain  "demons"  with 
whom  he  had  had  some  conver.sation,  while  readily 
undei'standing  him  in  Hebi'ew,  Greek  or  Latin,  were 
quite  unable  to  comprehend  the  Indian  dialects.  Firm 
in  the  belief  that  "prayer  and  pains  through  faith 
in  Christ  .Icsus  will  do  anything,"  Eliot  was  daunted 
by  no  obstacles:  within  two  moulhs  he  could  conduct 
an  ordinary  conversation,  and  within  two  years  was 
ready  to  make  his  lirsf  attempt  at  preaching.  On  Oct. 
28,  1646,  he  delivered  his  lirst  sermon  in  the  Indian 
lan.guage  near  the  present  site  of  Newton,  Mass. 
The  services  were  helil  in  the  wigwam  of  Waban, 
one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  tribe,  whom 
some  have  crroneouslj'  described  as  a  sachem  or 
"the  chief  minister  of  justice  among  them."  The 
discourse  on  this  occasion,  which,  as  it  .seems,  sought 
to  cover  nearljr  the  whole  range  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, was  drawn  from  the  text,  Ezek.  xxxvii.  9-10, 
rel.atiug  the  prophet's  vision  of  the  valley  of  dry 
bones,  "  Prophesy,  son  of  man,  and  say  to  the  wind, 
Thus  sailh  the  Lord,  Come  from  the  four  winds,  0 
breath,  and  bi'ealhe  upon  these  slain  that  tliej'  may 
live."     By  a  strange  coincidence,   the  Indian  word 
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for  wind  was  Waban,  the  name  ot  Eliot's  earnest 
host,  who,  it  is  said,  was  moved  to  tears  l)y  the 
mention  of  his  name  in  God's  word,  ai'ul  so 
thoroughly  tooli  the  message  to  himself  as  to  become 
one  of  the  most  active  and  poteui  factors  in  prop- 
agating Christianity  among  his  people.  At  the 
close  of  the  sermon  the  Indians  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  ask  questions,  and,  although  many 
of  these  were  quite  irrelevant,  the  majoiity  revealed 
an  earnest  and  hearty  interest  in  the  weighty 
miitlers  set  before  them.  The  first  questions  iheu 
propounded  to  the  teacher  were  the  fdllowim;  ; 
"What  is  the  cause  of  thunder;  what  makes  Ihe 
sea  ebb  and  How  ;  what  makes  the  wind  blow  " 
One  inquired  anxiously  whether  God  and  Christ 
could  understand  prayers  in  the  Indian  language  • 
another,  liow  there  could  be  an  image  of  God  wlieu 
such  a  thing  is  forbidden  by  tlie  second  command- 
ment, and  a  tliird,  how  men  may  come  to  Christ. 
At  their  second  meeting,  on  Noveniber  11th,  occurred 
a  Scene  truly  impressive  :  an  aged  man  arose  and 
inquired  whether  it  were  not  too  late  for  one  so  old 
and  so  near  deatli  as  he  to  repent  and  seek  after 
God.  Tills  question,  it  is  related,  "affected  Mr. 
Eliot  and  his  companions  with  compassion.  They 
told  him  what  is  said  in  the  Bible  aljout  tliose  who 
are  hired  at  the  eleventh  hour."  Either  from  tlieir 
desire  to  imitate  the  eu.stoms  of  the  English,  or  from 
a  genuine  operation  of  the  Spirit,  Eliot's  auditors 
discovered  fnjni  the  start  the  utmost  interest  and 
enthusiasm  for  his  mes.sage.  Nor  did  they  fall  away 
when  lie  explained  to  them  that  the  Gospel,  as  be 
taught  it,  demanded  a  complete  renuiiciatii)n  of 
their  former  savage  life;  a  strict  obedience  to  the 
commandment,  "Six  days  sh alt  thou  labor,"  and  a 
consistent  observance  of  the  Sabbath-day.  Upon 
this  last  point  Eliot  was  particularly  strenuous, 
arguing  that  keeping  the  Sabbath  meant  spending 
one-seventh  of  the  time  in  Heaven,  and  that  con- 
sidering the  import  of  the  word  "remember"  in 
the  commandment,  involved  such  a  continued 
meditation  on  the  privileges  of  that  period  that  the 
entire  week  became  a  continued  Sabbath.  These 
views  he  so  thoroughly  instilled  into  his  savage 
disciples  that  they  presently  rivaled  their  white 
neighbors  in  their  zeal  for  the  day.  Some  of  them 
had  answered  that,  as  they  had  nothing  in  particu- 
lar to  do,  they  might  as  well  rest  on  Sunday  as  at  any 
other  time  ;  but  neglect  of  this  duty  was  so  severely 
visited  by  their  more  zealous  fellows  that  they  not 
only  gladly  paid  their  lines,  but  wept  bitterly  over 
their  transgression.  In  other  particulars,  also,  the 
transforming  power  of  the  Gospel  was  made  mani- 
fest in  them.  Their  treatment  of  wives  and 
children  was  obviously  altered.  On  one  occasion  it 
is  related  that  a  man  who  had  been  found  beating 
his  wife  was  summoned  by  the  elders  of  the  settle- 
ment of  "praying  Indians"  to  appear  before  the 
council  wdieu  the  governor  and  many  of  the 
colonists  happened  to  be  present.  Being  publicly 
accused  he  made  no  defense,  and  then,  "kindly 
admonished."  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and 
burst  into  tears.  "  And  such,"  says  Eliot,  "was  the 
modest,  penitent  and  melting  behaviour  of  the  man 
that  it  much  affected  all  to  see  it  in  a  barbarian, 
and  all  did  forgive  him  ;  onely  this  remained,  that 
they  e.xecuted  their  law,  notwithstanding  his  re- 
pentence,  and  required  his  fine,  to  which  he  will- 
ingly submitted,  and  paid  it."  In  his  "Historical 
Collections  of  the  Indians,"  Daniel  Gookin  thus 
describes  Eliot's  method  of  teaching  and  converting 
the  Indians:  "Besides  his  preaching  to  them,  he 
framed  two  catechisms  in  the  Indian  tongue,  con- 
taining the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  a 
lesser  for  children,  and  a  larger  for  older  jiersons. 
These,  also,  he  communicated  unto  the  Indians 
gradually,  a  few  questions  at  a  time,  according  unto 


their  capacity  to  receive  them.  The  questions  he 
propounded  one  lectnie-day  were  answered  the 
next  lecture-day.  His  manner  was,  after  he  had 
begun  the  meeting  with  prayer,  then  hist  to 
catechize  the  children,  and  they  would  readily 
answer  well  for  the  generality.  Then  would  he 
encourage  them  with  some  small  gift — as  an  apple, 
or  a  small  bi.scuit — which  he  caused  to  be  brought 
for  the  purjiose.  And,  by  this  prudence  and 
winning  practice,  the  children  were  induced  with 
delight  to  get  into  their  memories  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Afler  he  had  done  the 
children,  then  would  he  take  the  answers  of  the 
catechetical  questions  of  the  elder  persons;  and 
they  did  generally  answer  judiciou,sly.  When  the 
catechizing  was  past,  he  would  preach  to  them 
upon  some  portion  cjf  scripture  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  ;  and  then  give  liberty  to  the 
Indians  to  propound  questions,  as  I  intimated  before; 
and  in  the  clos^,  finish  all  with  prayer."     The  first 
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settlement  of  Christian  Indians  was  made  near  the 
•site  of  the  lirst  preaching,  which  at  Eliot's  sugges- 
tion was  called  Noonatomen  (afterward  Noonanetum 
or  Nonautum),  which  .sigiiities  "  rejoicing,"  because, 
as  he  said,  "  They  did  rejoice  at  the  word  ot  God, 
and  God  did  rejoice  over  them  as  penitent  .sinners." 
The  Indians  formed  their  own  civil  and  religious 
government,  and  almost  at  their  own  instance  drew 
up  a  code  of  laws,  of  which  the  following  are  fair 
•specimens:  "It  a  man  be  idle  a  week,  or  at  most 
a  fortnight,  he  shall  be  pay  five  sliilliogs  ;"  "If  a 
man  beat  his  wife,  his  hands  shall  be  tied  behind 
him,  and  he  shall  be  carried  to  the  place  ot  justice 
to  be  severely  punished  ;  "  "  If  any  woman  shall  not 
have  her  hair  tied  up,  but  hang  loose,  or  be  cut  as 
men's  hair,  .she  shall  pay  five  shillings  ;  "  "All  men 
that  wear  long  locks  shall  pay  five  shillings."  Like 
Solomon  Stoddard  and  other  eminent  Puritan 
divines,  Eliot  was  particularly  opposed  to  the 
current  frivolities  of  wearing  long  hair  and  bushy 
wigs,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  most  character- 
isti'c  symptoms  of  the  "dandy"  and  "exquisite," 
and  an  aping  of  the  customs  of  godless  men  and 
Papists.  He  made  it  the  subject  of  sermons  and 
prayers,  and  to  its  influence  he  attributed  most  of 
the  evils  that  overndielmed  the  country.  Cotton 
Mather,  who,  himself,  wore  a  wig,  informs  us  that 
Eliot's  contention  was  ' '  that  for  men  to  wear  their 
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liair  witlja  luxurious,  delicate  or  feminine  prolixity, 
or  to  ili.stigure  themselves  with  hair,  which  was 
uiiiieof  tlieir  own,  but,  above  all,  tor  ministers  otthe 
Gospel  to  luffle  it  in  excesses  of  this  kind  was  an 
enormous  sin."  He  was  also  deeply  prejudiced 
against  tobacco,  although  its  evils  paled  in  his  mind 
beside  tliose  involved  in  wigs.  In  his  work  with  the 
Indians,  he  was  violently  opposed  by  the  sachems 
anil  "powows,"  or  medicine-men,  who  were  appre- 
hensive of  hjsiiig  tlieir  authority  if  a  new  religion 
was  introduced.  They  threatened  him  with  every 
evil  if  lie  did  not  desist  from  his  laliors.  He  was 
not  to  lie  deterred,  Imwever,  and  dared  them  to 
harm  him,  .saying;  "I  am  about  tlie  work  of  the 
great  God,  and  my  God  is  with  me  ;  so  that  I 
neither  fear  you  nor  all  the  sachems  in  the  countiy. 
I  will  go  on — do  you  touch  me  if  you  dare."  Apart 
from  his  zeal  for  the  Gospel,  and  his  high  sense  of 
duty  towiLfd  the  heatlien,  Eliot  seems  to  liave  been 
particularly  alfecteil  liy  tlie  current  l)elief  that  the 
American  aborigines  were  the  "lost  ten  tribes  of 
Israel."  Cotton  Matlier  remarks  that  "we  may 
guess  that  probably  the  devil  decoyeil  these  miser- 
able .savages  hither,  in  hopes  that  the  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  woidd  never  come 
here  to  destroy  or  disturb  his  absolute  empire  over 
them.  But  our  Eliot  was  in  such  ill-terms  with  the 
devil,  as  to  alarm  him  by  sounding  the  .silver  trum- 
pets of  heaven  in  his  territories,  and  imike  some 
noble  and  zealous  attempt  towards  oustin;;-  him  of 
his  ancient  possessions  here."  In  pursuit  of  his 
chosen  object,  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians,  as  he  was 
first,  termed  by  Thonnis  Thorowgood,  author  of 
"The  .lewes  iu  America,"  seemed  equally  careless 
of  hardshi]),  exposure  and  privation,  escaping  all 
evil  effects  in  a  manner  truly  wonderful.  In  one  of 
his  letters,  he  says  ;  "I  have  not  been  diy  night  or 
day  from  the  third  day  of  tlie  week  until  "the  sixth  ; 
but  so  traveled,  and  at  night  pull  off  my  boots,  and 
wring  my  stockings,  and  on  with  them  again,  and  so 
continue  ;  but  Goil  steps  in  and  helps.  I  have  con- 
sidered the  woid  of  God:  'Endure  hardship  as  a 
good  soldier  of  Jesus  t^hrist.'"  Eveiy  fortnight  it 
was  his  custom  to  enter  on  a  missionary  tour,  and 
spend  the  entire  week  traveling  from  place  to  place, 
preaching  to  the  natives  and  coufiriniTig  the  faith  of 
converts;  and  in  this  way  he  leached,  in  the  course  of 
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his  ministry,  a  greater  part  of  the  Indian  tribes 
within  the  limits  of  the  Ma.ssachusetts  colcjiiy.  The 
various  societies  of  converts  were  accustomed  to 
hold  Sunday  meetings,  led  by  designtiled  members, 
whose  gifts  were  judged  suitable,  and  to  depend  for 
the  Gosiiel  ordinances  upon  Eliot's  periodical  visits. 
But  as  the  work  grew  the  need  of  a  native  ministry 
became  more  and  more  patent  to  the  minds  of  all 
interested.  Eliot  wrote  on  this  point:  "  Nor  doe  I 
expect   any   great    good    will    bee    wrought    by  the 


English,  because  God  is  wont  ordinarily  to  convert 
nations  and  peoples  by  some  of  their  owne  conntri- 
men  who  are  nearest  to  them,  and  can  best  speake, 
and  mo.st  of  all  ])ity  their  bretherenand  coimtrimen." 
In  1651,  the  Indian  town  of  Nalick  ("place  of 
hills  ")  was  founded,  seventeen  miles  from  Boston 
on  tlie  Charles  river,  and  a  form  of  government 
established,  which,  according  to  Eliot,  realized  that 
prescribed  by  Exod.  xviii.  31,  dividing  the  people 
into  hundreds,  titties  and  tens,  each  grou])  selecting 
its  lithing-Tnan.  Here,  in  1660,  was  established  the 
first  Indian  church  under  the  order  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  in  the  colony,  although  for  eight 
years  the  movement  to  found  it  had  been  in  abey- 
ance tlirough  the  indifference  of  the  surrounding 
clergy,  the  unjust  spite  against  the  "praying 
Indians  "  among  the  colonists,  and  other  equally 
vexatious  delays.  It  lasted  until  1716.  After  it 
otiier  churches  were  jilanted  at  Concord,  Neponset 
and  elsewhere,  until  iu  Massachusetts  there  wei'e  as 
many  as  1,100  Indians  converted  to  Christianity  ;  and 
in  Plymouth  and  the  islands  amucli  hirger  number, 
and  Eliot  lived  to  see  twenty-four  of  the  aboiigines 
preaching  the  Gospel.  Meantime,  the  masterpiece 
of  bis  life's  efforts,  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  the  Indian  language,  had  been  jnoseculed  by 
him,  despite  the  iiressure  of  his  duties  as  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Koxbury  and  the  labor  and 
expense  incident  to  the  undertaking ;  but  such 
magnitude  did  the  work  at  times  assume  that  he 
once  wrcjte :  "I  have  no  liope  to  see  the  Bible 
translated,  much  less  printed,  in  my  days."  But, 
tiinill}-,  through  the  a.ssistance  ot  the  Corporation  in 
England  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gosiiel  among 
the  Indians  in  New  England,  the  work  was  com- 
l>lcti:d  :  the  New  Testament  a]ipeaiiiig  in  1661  and 
the  Old  Testament  in  1663,  after  being  three  years 
iu  press.  The  entire  Bible  was  bound  togellier  with 
a  catechism  and  the  Psalms  in  Indian  verse  ;  the 
latter  proving  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  to  the 
natives,  who  were  very  fond  of  singing.  Only 
a  few  copies  of  his  work  are  still  known  to 
be  in  existence,  and  at  an  auction  sale  some 
years  since  one  solil  for  so  high  a  price  as  $1,200. 
Eli(jt  possessed  an  inlluence  over  the  Indians  which 
no  other  could  obtain,  and  his  work  increased  steadily 
until  King  Philip's  war,  in  1675.  The  "pray- 
ing Indians"  then  ])as.sed  through  terrilile  suffer- 
ings, both  at  the  haiuls  of  their  own  countrymen, 
who  hated  them,  and  of  the  English,  who  mis- 
trusted them.  Eliot  and  Daniel  Gookin  stood  by 
them  nobly  when  some  of  the  people  of  Miissacliusetts, 
actuated  by  a  most  virulent  spirit,  had  resolved  to 
destroy  them.  It  is  believed,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  colonists  were  saved  from  extinction  through 
the  aid  received  from  the  friendly  Indiiuis.  When 
Eliot  had  reached  the  age  of  f<iurscore  years,  he 
desired  to  release  his  cliurch  and  relinquish  his 
salaiy,  as  being  no  longer  able  to  earn  it;  but  to  this 
his  devoted  jieople  would  not  consent.  One  of  his 
last  recorded  acts  was  to  give  by  ii  deed,  in  1689, 
about  .seventy-five  acres  of  land  for  "the  mainte- 
nance, support  and  encouragement  of  a  school  and 
schoolmaster  at  that  jiart  of  Roxbury  commonly 
Ciilled  Jamaica,  or  Pond  Plain,  for  the  teaching  and 
instructing  the  children  of  that  end  of  the  town, 
together  with  such  Imlians  and  negroes  as  shall,  or 
nniy,  come  to  the  said  school,  etc."  It  is  lelated 
that  his  sympathy  with  .stiffering  wtis  so  keen 
that  he  could  not  withstand  the  appeal  for  assist- 
ance, and  was  liable  to  give  away,  oftentimes,  more 
than  he  could  well  afford.  On  one  occasion  the 
parish  clerk,  iu  paying  him  the  quarterly  install- 
ment on  his  salary,  tied  it  up  in  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief with  as  many  hard  knots  as  he  could 
m.ake,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  giving  it  away 
before    he  reached   home.      This  precaution,  how 
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ever,  defeated  itself  ;  for,  on  the  way,  happening 
Into  the  home  of  a  very  poor  family,  and  finding 
himself  unable  to  untie  the  knot,  he  gave  the  hand- 
kerchief with  all  the  money  in  it,  saying;  "I 
believe  the  Lord  designs  it  all  for  you."  Eliot  was 
the  author  of  several  good-sized  books,  and  numer- 
ous sermons  of  his  were  printed  after  his  death. 
His  "  Christian  CommonwealtU"  (London,  1659) 
was  .suppressed  by  the  government  on  the  charge 
of  being  "full  of  seditious  principles  and  notions, 
in  relation  to  all  established  governments  in  the 
Christian  world,  especially  agamst  the  government 
established  in  their  native  country."  It  was 
written  to  set  forth  tlie  principles  of  government 
that  had  apimrently  triumphed  in  the  person  of 
Cromwell;  but  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II., 
the  system  seeming  to  be  disproved,  he  found  it 
consistent  with  his  conscience  to  make  a  complete 
recantation.  He  also  wrote  "  The  Communion  of 
Churches"  (Cambridge,  1665);  "Indian  Dialog\ies" 
(Cambridge,  1671)  ;  "  Indian  Logick  Primer  "  (Cam- 
bridge, 1672);  "  The  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  "  (Bos- 
ton, 1678);  "Brief  Answer  to  a  Book  by  John  Norcot 
against  Infant  Baptism"  (Boston,  1679);  "Dying 
Speeches  of  Several  Indians"(Cambridge,  about  1680). 
His  translation  of  the  Bible  is  entitled,  "Mamusse 
Wunneetupanatamwe  Up-Biblum  God  naneeswe 
Nukkone  Testament  kah  wonk  Wusku  Testament." 
A  number  of  his  letters  and  other  writings  are  to  be 
found  in  the  volumes  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Collections.  Some  of  these  tracts  are  entitled,  "  The 
Clear  Sunshine  of  the  Gospel;"  "The  Glorious 
Progre.ss  of  the  Gospel;"  "The  Light  Appearing 
More  and  More  toward  the  Perfect  Day;"  "Strength 
outof  Weakness  ;  "  "  Tears  of  Repentance  ;  "  "  Late 
and  Further  Manifestation  of  the  Progress  of 
the  Gospel;"  "A  Brief  Narrative."  In  regard  to 
church  government,  he  was  attached  to  the  Con- 
gregational order.  He  devised  a  method  for  i-e- 
coDciling  the  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians, 
and  in  one  of  his  treatises  he  proposed  four  orders  of 
councils — the  congregational,  provincial,  national 
and  oecumenical,  which  should  be  of  frequent 
occurrence ;  both  to  promote  fellowship  and  to 
pass  authoritatively  upon  erroneous  and  heretical 
opinionations.  On  Sept.  4,  1633,  he  was  married  to 
Hannah  Mumford,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed 
in  England,  and  who  had  followed  him  to  America 
on  hearing  of  his  prosperous  settlement.  Their 
married  life  was  a  singularly  long  and  happy  one — 
she  living  to  within  four  years  of  his  death;  and  it 
was  largely  due  to  her  splendid  management  and 
frugality  that  the  "Apostle's"  generosity  did  not 
impoverish  the  hou,sehold.  At  her  funeral,  Eliot 
said:  "Here  lies  my  dear,  faithful,  pious,  prudent, 
prayerful  wife ;  I  shall  go  to  her,  but  she  will  not 
return  to  me."  Of  their  six  children — one  daughter 
and  five  sons  —  but  one,  Rev.  Joseph  Eliot,  of 
Guilford,  Conn.,  survived  his  parents,  and  from 
him  descend  all  of  that  line  in  America  bearing  the 
family  surname.  No  authentic  portrait  of  Eliot 
is  extant.  That  accompanying  this  article  is 
from  the  "Whiting  portrait,"  but  that  it  represents 
him  is  by  no  means  probable.  Eliot  died  in  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  May  31,  1690,  and  his  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  parish  tomb  in  the  old  burying-ground 
at  Roxbury,  which  is  marked  by  a  monument  bear- 
ing his  name,  in  company  with  those  of  his  succes- 
sors in  the  church  at  Roxbury.  There  is  another 
monument  to  his  memory  in  the  Indian  burying- 
ground  at  South  Natick"(see  illustration);  and  at 
Newton  an  imposing  memorial  structure  marks  the 
site  of  ancient  Nonantum, 

FROTHINGHAM,  Octavius  Brooks,  clergy- 
man and  author,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov. 
26,  1823,  sou  of  Nathaniel  Langdon  Frotliingham, 
D.D.,  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  the  author  of  several 
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hymns,  who  was  settled  for  many  years  over  the  old 
First  Church  of  Boston.  His  mother  was  Anne  Gor- 
ham  Brooks,  a  daughter  of  Peter  C.  Brooks,  and  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Edward  Everett  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Francis  Adams.  Mr.  Frotliingham  attended  the 
Public  Latin  School  of  Boston  ;  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1843,  and  at  the  Harvard  Divin- 
ity School  in  1846.  In  1847  he  was  settled  as  minis- 
ter over  the  North  Church  (Unitarian)  of  Salem, 
Mass.  While  there  he  became  the  friend  of  Theo- 
dore Parker,  who  was  then  at 
the  height  of  his  power  and  fame. 
This  friendship  led  to  a  crisis 
in  his  belief,  and  in  1855  he  re- 
signed his  Salem  charge  to  become 
the  minister  of  a  new  and  some- 
wliat  more  liberal  church  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  Four  years  later  he 
was  urged  to  organize  a  new  re- 
ligious movement  in  New  York 
city,  and  there,  in  1859,  he  began 
a  unique  career  as  a  religious 
teacher.  Becoming  too  progressive 
for  the  Unitarian  fellowship,  he  es- 
tablished himself  outside  of  all  de- 
nominational lines,  and  tlie  church 
which  grew  up  around  him  was 
finally  known  as  the  Independ- 
ent Liberal  Society.  The  Sunday 
services  were  lield  at  one  time 
in  a  church  on  Fortieth  street,  but  later  in  Lyric 
Hall,  and  finally  in  Masonic  Temple.  In  this  latter 
place  he  became  widely  known  as  a  preacher  who  was 
eloquent  and  polished  in  his  manners  and  utterly 
fearless  in  the  expression  of  his  advanced  and  lib- 
eral thought.  He  was  con.sidered  the  religious  suc- 
cessor in  America  of  Theodore  Parker,  who  died  in 
1860,  and  whose  life  he  published  in  1874.  For  a 
time  he  was  art  critic  of  the  New  York  "Tribune." 
Mr.  Frothingham's  health  failed  in  1879.  In  April 
of  that  year  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  preaching  ; 
nor  was  he  ever  again  strong  enough  to  enter  the 
pulpit.  After  a  brief  residence  in  Europe  (1879-81), 
he  settled  in  Boston,  and  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture, which  had  always  claimed  a  portion  of  his 
time.  His  earlier  publications  are  largely  ser- 
mons and  polemics:  "Stories  from  the  Lips  of 
the  Teacher"  (1863);  "Stories  of  the  Patriarchs" 
(1864)  ;  a  "Child's  Book  of  Rehgion  "  (1866)  ;  "The 
Religion  of  Humanity"  (1873)  ;  "Life  of  Theodore 
Parker"  (1874)  ;  "Safest  Creed,  and  Twelve  Other 
Discourses  of  Reason "  (1874)  ;  "Knowledge  and 
Faith,  etc.  "  (1876)  ;  "A  History  of  Transcendental- 
ism in  New  England  '■'  (1876)  ;  "  The  Cradle  of  the 
Christ"  (1877);  "Creed  and  Conduct,"  etc.  (1877)  ; 
' '  Spirit  of  the  New  Faitli  "  (1877)  ;  "  Gerrit  Smith  ; 
A  Biography  "  (1878)  ;  "The  Rising  and  the  Settmg 
Faith,"  etc.  (1878);  "Visions  of  the  Future,"  etc. 
(1879).  After  his  return  from  Europe  he  put  forth 
lives  of  George  Ripley  (1883)  and  W.  H.  Channing 
(1886)  ;  "Essays  of  D.  A.  Wasson,  with  a  Memoir" 
(1889)  ;  "Boston  Uuitarianism  "  (1890),  and  "  Recol- 
lections and  Impressions,  1832-90."  His  aim  as  a 
teacher  and  writer  was,  in  his  own  words:  "First, 
the  vindication  of  the  uuiversality  of  the  cardinal 
religious  ideas— man's  spiritual  nature,  God,  the 
reality  of  an  eternal  life  ;  second,  the  discovery  of 
the  spirit  behind  the  letter  of  the  creeds  ;  third,  the 
illustration  of  the  ratioualLstic  system  in  theology  as 
contrasted  with  those  of  tradition  and  dogmatism." 
Perhaps  as  a  biographer  he  was  most  successful,  and 
will  be  longest  remembered,  Theodore  Parker, 
George  Ripley,  Gerrit  Smith,  William  Henry  Chan- 
ning and  David  A.  Wasson,  whose  lives  he  wrote, 
having  been  his  friends.  Mr.  Frothingham  was  mar- 
ried, in  Boston,  March  33, 1847,  to  Caroline  E.  Curtis. 
He  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  27,  1895. 
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BRIDGMAN,  Laura  Dewey,  rkaf.  iliinili  find 
liliiiil,  \\;i~;  licrii  ill  llaiiuvcr,  X.  li.,  Dec.  21,  182!). 
As  an  iiilani  slir  was  briuiit  and  iutellincnt,  but  at 
the  :rir  '<(  two  vrars  was  seized  with  a  viiilent  fever, 
from  wliicli,  altliiaiL;ii  sbe  recovered,  she  experienced 
a  eoniplele  loss  of  siulit  and  bearing  which  was  in 
time  followed  by  that  of  s|ieeeli.  This  deprivation 
for  a  wliile  completely  shattered  her  system,  so  that 
it  did  not  appear  that  sbe  would  ever  entirely  recov- 
er bet  health  even  it  she  lived;  but  at  leii;;lh  sbe  ral- 
lied, anil  as  she  urew  older  began 
slowly  to  tind  her  way  about  the 
lioiise  and  neighborhood  and  even 
learned  to  sew  and  knit  a  little. 
There  aKo  a|ipe,aieil  in  her  a  strong 
]iassion  for  imilation,  and  by  care- 
fully and  eonsbml  ly  cultivating  this, 
lua-  life  of  darkness  and  silence  grew 
to  1)6  a  little  illuminated,  and  some- 
what of  the  true  application  and 
value  of  her  missing  senses  was  re- 
stored to  her.  When  she  was  eight 
years  old  Laura  was  sent  to  the 
Perkins  Inslilution  for  the  Blind, 
which  had  been  established  in  Bos- 
ton on  the  foundation  of  Dr.  Sam- 
tiel  G.  Howe,  who  had  begun  in 
1833  to  teaeli  a  few  blind  pupils 
in  his  own  house,  thus  originat- 
iiiL'  the  .school  of  which  he  after- 
w" .a I'll  became  sniierintendent.  To 
Laura  Bi'idgman,  in  fact,  Dr.  Howe  owed  the  mo.sf 
of  his  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  those  who  were  af- 
flicted by  the  loss  of  one  or  more  of  their  senses. 
Her  case  was  unusual,  as,  while  deaf-mutes  are  not 
uncommon,  those  who  have  losi  also  their  sight  are 
seldom  met.  Whiai  Laura  lirsl  .attended  the  Per- 
kins School,  her  iiisirucliiai  began  with  giving 
her  an  acquainbiiice  with  arbitrary  signs  liy 
which  she  could  inlcrcbange  tlioiigbts  with  others. 
Sbe  ne.xt  learned  to  read  enibos.sed  lelters  by  the 
touch.  Dr.  Howe,  wiio  had  visited  Scotland  and  re- 
ceived from  Jlr.  James  Gall,  their  inventor,  speci- 
mens of  type  made  bir  the  blind,  on  his  return  to 
America,  si't  up  a  printing  press  in  the  Perkins  In- 
stitulioji.  In  ls:-!4  he  publisbed  the  xVets  of  the 
Apostles  and  eompli-ti-d  the  Xi-w  Testament  in  183t), 
the  whole  being  printed  wilh  typie  made  for  the 
blind.  Aflerward  Dr.  Howe  mollified  the  alphabet 
in  u.se  and  printed  the  wdiolc  P.ible,  besides  a  large 
number  of  educational  and  other  books  for  the  use 
of  the  blind.  Having  learned  to  read  letti-rs  by  the 
touch,  Laura  was  nrxt  taUL;-hl  einbossi'd  words',  and 
these  being  atlacbcd  lo  dilferiait  articles,  she  easily 
learni-d  lo  assm  i;i(r  inch  word  with  the  object  at- 
taelicd  loif,  SIic  was  remarkably  jirecoeious  and 
veryaiiibiiioiis,  and  learned  with  greater  facility  than 
any  oibris  of  tbo  rbildren  in  the  institution.'  It  is 
stated  lliat  when  Laura  flrst  discovered  the  fact,  or 
rather  whm  the  great  truth  Hashed  u|ion  her  mind 
that  by  the  means  which  wci-e  being  liiven  her  she 
could  coiniuunieate  lo  otln-i-s  what  was  passing  in 
her  own  mind,  her  \vlioli.  spiiil  becami'  inliisi-d  with 
deliglii  and  liiT  onlire  bring  si-nm-d  chaiigod.  In- 
deed, lliis  was  a  i'e\-clation,  .and  on  being  supplied 
witli  a  si-l  of  ineb'il  tyiies  .■iiid  a  board  wilh  sipiare 
holi-s  I'nlo  wliieh  llicv  were  tobe  iijserled,  she  speed- 
ily leanii-d  to  ivad  aiid  s|»dl  words  by  Ihc  loncb.  In 
six  moiiihs  she  could  lliiis  wrilc  down  the  names  of 


'I'  ilii-  cominon  objecis,  while  shi^  had  also 
d  Hie  manual  alphabi-l,  and  when  her  teacher 
1  our  a  wfinl  on  his  b.ands,  she  quicklv  set  the 
Ml  her  board  wilh  ty|H'.  In  ibe  meaiilime.  as 
liiid  i-vp.anih'd,  she  iinprovi-d  in  bodily  hcallli 
and  vi'jor.  :inil  hrr  dis|Misiiion  lioramn  jovous  and 
happy,  while  shi'  madi-  a  leal  paslimr  of  iie'r  studies. 
Aflrv  ,a  lime   ^Aie  was  .able  In  wrilc  w-jtli   a  lead  pieii- 
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cil,  and  lo  study  geogra]ihy  by  means  of  glolies  and 
maps  having  the  dilferent  pihysicul  and  political  di- 
visions of  the  world  rai.scd  or  embossed  u]ion  them. 
Learning  to  sew  and  lo  attend  to  the  usual  liou.se- 
hold  duties  of  a  young  woman  was  mere  amusement 
to  this  intelligent,  iiidnstrious  and  enthusiastic  girl. 
Her  .sense  of  touch  grew  to  tie  remarkalile,  so  that 
she  could  readily  recognize  those  persons  whom  she 
knew,  or  delect  a  stranger  by  this  means  alone.  It 
is  not  true,  however,  as  has  been  slated,  that  .she 
learned  toplav  on  the  ]iiano.  Assiiegrcw  older  her 
brain  became  unusually  active,  and  at  night  she 
dreamed  inci's.sanlly,  and  during  her  dreams  talked 
much  to  herself  on  her  tingers.  Even  when  awake 
she  held  imaginary  dialogues  with  herself.  By  care- 
fully watching  and  understanding  her  menial  eon- 
duct.  Dr.  Howe,  who  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  instructors  the  world  has  even  seen,  was 
able  [0  guide  her  thoughts,  and  gradually  to  give 
her  somelbimj;  of  a  religioirs  education.  Eventually 
she  learned  lo  think  deeply  and  to  reason  with  good 
sense  and  diserimiualion;  she  also  learned  to  write 
a  fair  legible  hand  and  to  read  with  great  dexterity. 
She  liecame  a  very  sueces.sful  teacher  in  the  Perkins 
Inslitutiou.  wiiich  she  continued  to  make  her  home, 
while  the  .-icbool  was  in  session,  during  many  years. 
Praeiieally,  she  was  saved  by  Dr.  Howe  from  a  life 
of  hopeless,  helpless  darkness;  educated  and  trained 
to  take  an  important  ]iosition  in  the  world;  until  as  a 
teacher  of  the  blind,  or  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  profes- 
sion in  wdiich  she  became  wonderfully  skillful,  she 
was  able  to  confer  on  others  the  bles.sings  which  she 
had  hci'self  received.  (A  life  of  Miss  Bridgm.an,  by 
Mary  S.  Lamson,  was  published  in  Bo.stou  in  1878.) 
She 'died  jMay  24,  1889. 

GREENE,  Samuel  Harrison,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Eno.sburg,  Franklin  Co.,  Vt.,  Dee.  25, 
1845,  a  descendant  of  Cajit.  John  Parker  of  Lexing- 
ton, Mass.  His  father,  (Jolumbus  Greene,  was  a  well- 
known  and  highly  respected  elcryman  of  Vermont. 
DurinLC  his  boyhood  be  attended  the  .seminaries  at 
Fairfax,  lirandon,  and  Norwich  Univer.sity.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  be  was  elected  superini.enilent  of 
public  schools  in  Montgomeiy,  Vt.,  where  he  then 
resided.  During  the  same  year 
be  united  with  the  Baptist  church 
at  Montgomery  f'enter,  Vt.,  and 
a  year  later  was  licen.sed  to  preach. 
In  1808  be  finally  al)aniloiied  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  in  wbieli  be  had 
been  engaged,  and  entered  upon 
jneparatory  work  for  the  minis- 
try at  Haniillon,  N.  Y.,  graduat- 
ing from  jMadison  (now  Colgate) 
Univcrsily  in  1873.  ami  from 
Hamilton  'Tlieologi<-al  Si.'ininai'y 
in  187.'i.  In  June, 1875,  Mr.  Greene 
was  ordained  as  piastorof  the  Bap- 
tist cburcli,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
Here  great  jirosperitv  atlended  bis 
ministry,  more  than  two  hundred 
persons  beinij  added  lo  member- 
ship,andthe  church  becoming  one 
of  the  most  infliiential  in  cenlral 
New  York.  In  1879  he  resigned  to  accept  the  unani- 
mons  call  of  Ibe  Calvary  Baptist  church  at  Washing- 
ton, D  ( '.  Here  in  a  pastorate  of  more  than  twelve 
years  he  has  won  wide  recognilion  both  as  a  preacher 
and  piislor.  ]\Ioretlian  1,200  persons  have  united  with 
Calvary  church  during  his  ministry,  and  it  has  be- 
come one  of  (he  most  thoroughly  organized,  ag- 
gressive and  benevolent  chnrches  of  the  cilv.  In 
1S75  Mr.  (ireene  n-ceived  the  dcnree  of  A.^i.;and 
in  lSi82  thai  of  1).  D.  Hi-  was  oiii'^  of  Ihe  sprakers  at 
(he  Baptist  auliiinnal  conference  in  Philadelphia  in 
1874,  and  Ibe  national  Haplist  anini'crsaries  in  Cin- 
cinnali  in  1^91,  and  has  lcc:lured  before  the  student" 
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of  Crozer  and  Hamilton  Theological  Seminaries  at 
the  request  ot  the  faculties;  he  is  a  vice-president  of 
the  New  York  Baptist  Education  Society,  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Columbian  Uni- 
versity. 

ADAIR,  George  Washing-ton,  real  estate  op- 
erat^or,  was  born  in  Morgan  cotnity,  Ga.,  March  1, 
1833.  His  ancestor,  John  Adair,  ca'me  from  Ireland 
to  Laurens,  S.  C,  in  1711.  His  father,  John  F.,  was 
a  wheelwright,  and  his  mother,  Mary  Slaviu,  of  a 
Virginia  family  of  French  descent.  Her  father 
mo%'ed  in  183.5  to  a  farm  in  De  Kalb 
county.  His  eduction  was  limited. 
He  was  put  in  G.  B.  Butler's  store 
in  Decatur,  Ga.,  in  ISS.'i,  sent  to  the 
Decatur  Academy  by  friends  in 
1840  for  two  years,  read  law  in 
1843  in  Covington  under  Floyd  & 
Williamson,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1844  several  hundred  dol- 
lars in  debt.  He  was  conductor  on 
the  Georgia  Railroad  for  four  years, 
having  charge,  in  1845,  of  the  first 
tiam  that  entered  Atlanta.  He 
clerked  again  in  Covington  in  1848; 
wa^  "wholesale  salesman  in  Charles- 
ton S.  C,  until  1854,  when  he  lo- 
cated in  Atlanta,  and  for  two 
^  ears  ran  the  firm  of  Adair  & 
Ezzard,  after  which  he  made  a 
fortune  alone  in  the  general  trad- 
ing and  real  estate  business.  As  a  whig,  he  oppos- 
ed secession,  and  was  defeated  for  the  secession 
conventiou.  He  established  the  "Southern  Con- 
federacy," a  daily  journal,  and  the  last  year  of  the 
war  fought  as  a  volunteer  aide  on  the  staif  of  the 
Southern  cavalry  leader,  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest.  After 
the  war  he  became  partner  in  the  commission  firm 
of  Clayton,  Adair  &  Purse  for  one  year,  and  then 
became  the  leader  of  the  real  estate  business  in  At- 
lanta. He  introduced  subdivision  and  sale  of  lots  at 
auction,  and  has  conducted  large  sales  in  Alabama 
and  Tennessee.  He  has  been  one  of  the  builders  of 
every  Atlanta  enterprise;  promoter  of  the  Atlanta 
cotton  factory;  vice-president  and  superintendent  of 
the  Atlanta  street  railroad;  president  of  the  Georgia 
Western,  now  the  Georgia  Pacific,  Railroad ;  presi- 
dent of  the  Tallapoosa  Land  Co';  director  of  the  Pied- 
mont Fair,  and  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Exposition ;  also, 
director  of  Mrs.  Ballard's  Female  Seminary,  and 
vice-president  of  the  Kimball  House  Co.  He  was  in 
the  constitutional  convention  of  1865,  and  has  been 
city  councilman,  water  commissioner  and  county 
commissioner.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
church  and  a  trustee  and  builder  of  Trinity  church. 
He  married,  in  18.54,  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Judge 
Jo.siah  Perry  and  cousin  of  Com.  Perry.  He  made  an 
assignment  in  1878  that  did  hira  honor,  and  has  since 
rebuilt  his  fortune.  His  native  gift  of  oratory,  ready 
wit,  clear  analy.sis,  genial  nature  and  public  spirit 
qualify  him  for  public  life.  Energetic,  administrative, 
discerning  and  with  broad  views,  he  has  been  a  pro- 
gressive and  influential  citizen  and  a  powerful  factor 
of  public  growth. 

KEITH,  Eliza  D. ,  authoress,  was  born  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  in  1854,  She  was  a  very  bright 
child,  and  at  the  age  of  six  could  read  and  write 
with  ease.  Her  grandfather,  Joseph  P.  At  will,  had 
been  a  music  publisher  in  New  York  city,  but  went 
to  California  in  1849.  Two  of  his  brothers  were 
editors,  and  her  father  was  a  well-known  chemist  of 
San  Francisco,  who  had  been  tester  of  coinage  in  the 
California  mint,  and  also  deputy  collector  of  the  port. 
Miss  Keith's  parents  early  detected  her  literary  tal- 
ents and  determined  to  g"ive  her  as  good  an  educa- 
tion as  the  Pacific  coast  could  at  that  time  afford. 
Before  she  was  seven  years  old  she  had  made  up  her 


mind  to  make  liteiature  her  profession,  and  after 
graduating  from  the  San  Francisco  Girls'  High 
School  she  became  a  contributor  to  the  daily  and 
weekly  press.  While  in  school  she  had  already 
written  some  clever  verses,  and  she  continued  to  send 
occasional  poems  to  the  papers  while  teaching  school 
in  Ban  Francisco,  which  she  did  for  a  time  after 
completing  her  education.  One  of  these  poems,  en- 
titled "Our  Flag,"  written  during  the  war,  shows 
her  great  poetical  talents.  She  became  connected 
with  the"Alta  California,"  the  "Chronicle,"  the 
"E.xaminer,"  and  the  "Call,"  of  San  Francisco, 
both  as  a  .space  writer  and  a  contributor  of  special 
articles,  usually  without  signature.  As  this  method 
of  impersonal  journalism  made  her  but  little  known 
except  in  a  limited  circle,  she  adopted  the  nom  de 
plume  of  "Erie  Douglas,"  contributing  poetical 
charades  to  the  puzzle  columns  of  the  weekly  papers 
and  winning  prizes  in  contests  for  the  best  essays. 
She  wrote  poems  of  humor  for  the  "Wasp,"  and 
edited  the  "Snap  Shots"  for  the  San  Francisco 
"News  Letter,"  Most  of  her  later  work  has  ap- 
peared over  the  signature  of  "  Di  Vernon,"  by  which 
name  she  is  known  all  over  the  Pacific  coast.  She 
has  also  contributed  to  Eastern  periodicals,  as  her 
fame  extended,  such  as  "  Demorest's  Monthly  Maga- 
zine," "Ivate  Field's  Washington,"  "Good  House- 
keeping," and  other  publications  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  women.  She  has  also  written  many  short 
stories.  Miss  Iveith  is  of  a  deeply  religious  nature, 
and  is  a  teacher  in  a  mission  Sunday-school,  besides 
being  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance. She  is  also  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
Her  style  is  bright  and  sparkling,  full  of  satire  with- 
out bitterness,  and  she  is  a  brilliant  conversationalist, 
and  a  witty  speaker  at  the  gatherings  of  the  Woman's 
Press  Association, 

BRICE,  Calvin  Stewart,  senator,  was  born  at 
Denmark,  O.,  Sept.  17,  1845.  He  is  descended  from 
tlie  Brices  of  Maryland,  who  came  to  this  country  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  who 
trace  their  lineage  from  the  Bruces  of  Kinnaird, 
Scotland  (who  spelled  the  name  Bryce),  a  scion 
of  the  great  northern  house  of  Bruce  of  Airth, 
deriving  from  Robert  Bruce  of  Kinnaird,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  who  was  second  son  of  Sir  Alexan- 
der Bruce  of  Airth,  by  Janet,  his 
wife,  daughter  of  Alexander,  fifth 
Lord  Livingston,  who  died  aboTit 
1553.  Mr.  Brice's  father  was  a 
prominent  Presbyterian  clergyman 
who  removed  fr(mi  Maryland  to 
Ohio  in  1813.  Mr.  Brice's  mother 
was  Elizabeth  Stewart,  of  Carroll- 
ton,  Md.,  a  descendant  of  the  fam- 
ous house  of  "  Stuart."  Mr.  Brice's 
primary  education  was  acquired  in 
the  common  schools  of  his  native 
town,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
entered  the  preparatory  department 
of  Miami  University,  at  Oxford, 
O.,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
entered  the  freshman  class.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  being 
then  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  he 
enlisted  in  Capt.  Dodd's  univer- 
sity company  of  three  months'  men. 
Miami  to  complete  his  college  course,  and  in  April, 
1863,  enlisted  again  in  company  A,  86th  Ohio  Inf., 
in  Capt.  McFarland's  univer.sity  company,  and 
served  in  the  Virgiuia  campaign.  Lie  returned  to 
college  and  was  graduated  with  distinction  in  June, 
1863.  In  1864  he  organized  company  E,  180th 
Regt.  Ohio  Vols.,  and  served  to  the  close  of  the  war 
with  the  33d  Army  Corps  in  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and 
the  Caroliuas.     He  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant- 
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Colonel  a  few  days  before  the  close  of  the  war.  On 
his  return  home"  he  entered  the  law  department  of 
the  University  of  ^Michigan,  and  in  1866  was  admit- 
ted to  practice  at  Cincinnati,  0.  He  took  a  leading 
position  at  the  bar,  and  soon  attained  distinction  as 
a  corporation  lawyer.  His  first  notable  success  was 
in  arranging  and  carrying  to  a  successful  i.ssue,  in 
behalf  of  Gov.  Foster'of  Ohio,  an  important  deal  in 
tlie  reorganization  of  the  Hocking  Valley  raili'oad. 
He  then"  made  fortunate  investments  in  East  Ten- 
nessee. Richmond  Terminal  and  other  railroads, 
especially  in  the  Lake  Erie  and  Louisville,  in  behalf 
of  which'  he  went  to  Europe  in  1870-71,  and  procured 
a  loan  to  enable  the  completion  of  the  line  as  far  as 
Lima.  This  railroad,  afterwards  known  as  the  Lake 
Erie  and  Western,  a  line  of  725  miles  in  length,  was 
the  first  one  with  wliich  lie  was  officially  connected, 
and  he  became  its  president  in  1887.  The  concep- 
tion, building  and  sale  of  the  New  York.  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  railway,  better  known  as  the  Nickel 
Plate,  bet  ween  t'hicago  and  Buffalo,  was  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  him.  He  was  connected  with  various 
other  railroad  enterprises,  among  which  are  the  Chi- 
cago and  Atlantic;  the  Ohio  Central;  the  Richmond 
and  Danville  ;  the  Richmond  and  West  Point  Ter- 
minal ;  the  Memphis  anil  Charleston;  the  Kentucky 
Central;  and  the  JIarquette,  Houghton  and  Ontona- 
gon. During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Cleveland,  Akron  and  Columbus  rail- 
road; vice-president  of  the  Didutli,  South  Shore  and 
Atlantic  ;  president  and  director  of  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Biidge  Co.,  and  of  the  Cincinnati  Nmthei'n  ; 
also  a  ilirector  in  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  and  Louis- 
ville railioad.  He  was  an  important  factor  in  re- 
organizing the  East  T.'une.ssee,  Virginiaand  Georgia, 
the  Kno.wille  and  Ohio,  the  Mobile  and  Birming- 
ham, and  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  lines,  which 
were  afterwards  con.soliilated  IlUo  tlie  Southern  viiil- 
way  system.  Among  numerous  connections  with 
manuf.acturiug  and  financial  concerns,  he  was  direc- 
tor in  the  Hojner  Lee  Bank  Note  Co.,  United  States 
Guarantee  Co.,  Western  Union  Beef  Co.,  the  Elk- 
horn  Valley  Coal  Land  Co.,  the  Chase  National 
Bank  and  the  Welsbach  Commercial  Co.,  the  parent 
organization  of  the  lighting  concerns  e.xisting  under 
that  name.  About  1893  iie  formed  a  syndicate  to 
construct  a  railroad  in  .Jamaica.  W.  I.,  which  in 
1896  was  purclnrsed  by  the  government.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  perfecting  ar- 
rangements to  construct  a  railroad  in  China,  under 
concessions  from  the  imperial  government  to  the 
Cliiua- American  Development  Co.,  in  which  he  Avas 
interested  with  a  number  of  other  enterprising 
Americans.  This  company  was  popularly  known 
as  the  "Brice  Chinese  Syndicate,"  and  had  exclu.sive 
right  of  way  between  "Canton  and  Hankow,  with 
miningrightsinlheintermediate territory.  In  all  his 
official  relations  with  v.arions  railroads  ai'id  other  cor- 
porate properties  he  never  accepted  a  dollar  of  .salary. 
Notwithstanding  his  c.\ten.siveinterests,hefoimd  time 
to  engage  in  politics,  and  for  years  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  ablest  workers  and  most  capable  leaders 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party.  Elected  a 
member  of  the  niUional  Democratic  committee,  he 
.served  as  chairman  of  the  campaign  committee  dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign  of'lHS.S,  and  on  the 
death  of  W.  II,  Barnum  in  1SS9,  he  was  elected  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  national  committee,  holding 
that  of  chairman  of  the  e.xecutive  committee  .as  well. 
In  .Tauuaiy,  1890,  lie  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  from 
Ohio,  to  succei.'d  Ilenrv  B.  Payne,  and  took  his  seat 
March  4,  1891.  In  the  ,senate  Mr,  Brice  became  a 
lirominent  figure,  and  was  soon  made  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  steering  committee,  and  also  of  the 
committee  on  a]ipropriations.  He  seldom  spoke,  but 
was  ;i  close  and  con.stant  observer,  and  always  deep 
in  the  counsels  of  the  party.     j\[r.  Brice  .seiwed  .six 


years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  B,  Foraker,  On 
ills  retirement  he  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York 
city,  where  he  became  a  piiraiinent  figure  in  financial 
circles,  but  took  comparatively  little  interest  in  poli- 
tics. Personally,  he  was  very  popular,  and  deeply 
respected  by  a  large  circle.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Metropolitan,  Manhattan,  Lawyers',  Riding, 
Democratic,  AVliist,  AtlaiUic  Yacht,  and  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon  clubs,  the  Ohio  Society,  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society,  the  Ardsley  C.asino,  the  Jletro- 
politan  Museum  of  Art  and  the  American  Fine  Arts 
Society,  all  of  New  York  city.  He  was  married,  in 
1870,  to  Catherine  (Olivia  Meily,  of  Lima,  O. ,  by  wdiotn 
he  had  four  sons  and  two  dauyhters.  Senator  Brice 
died  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  l.'j,  1898. 

CODDINGTON,  "Wellesley  Perry,  educator, 
was  born  at  Sing  Sing-on-the  Hudson  Oct.  23, 1840,  the 
son  of  David  Cook  and  Hannah  (Perry)  Coddington. 
Mr.  Coddingtini  is  of  English  descent,  and  the  ear- 
liest representatives  of  the  family  in  America  were 
Gov.  AVilliam  Coddington,  of  Rhode  Island,  wlio 
came  to  America  in  1630,  and  .John  Coddington.  of 
Boston,  Mass.  .John  Coddington,  born  in  1654, 
great-great-grandfather  of  Wellesley,  purchased  land 
in  Woodbridge,  N.  .J.,  in  1683,  and  the  ol<l  home- 
stead there  is  still  occupied  by  one  of  his  descend- 
ants. Wellesley  was  educated  at  the  Ameiiia  (N.  Y.) 
Seminary  and  at  Wcsleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  where  he  was  graduated 
with  high  honors  in  1860.  He 
was  teacher  of  m.athematics  in 
Poultney  (Vt.)  Seminary  in 
1860;  of  ancient  languages  in 
Amenia  Seminary,  and  acting 
principal  of  the  same  in  1864- 
65,  in  the  latter  year  succeeding 
to  the  princi|ialsliiii  on  the  re- 
tirement of  Dr.  E.  G.  Andrews, 
who  subsequently  became  bishop. 
In  1863  Mr.  Coddington  joined 
the  New  York  conference  of 
the  Methodist  Ejiiscopal  church. 
He  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
modern  languages  in  Gene- 
see College,  Lima,  N.  Y.,  in 
1865,  and  in  1866  was  nrade 
professor  of  modern  languages 
in  the  .same  college.  In  1871 
he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Greek  in  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  University  ;  in  1873  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  ethics,  and  during  1878-79  he  trav- 
eled and  studied  in  Europe.  In  1891  be  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  pedagogy  in  Syracuse 
University,  which  position  he  at  present;  holds  (1899). 
Mr.  Coddington  I'cccived  the  honorary  desrree  of 
D.D.  from  Ilamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  1880, 
and  in  1883  was  elected  to  a  chair  in  the  Garrett  Bib- 
lical Institute.  Evanston,  111.,  which  he  declined. 
Mr.  Coddington  was  imirried,  .Tidy  23,  1863,  to  Louisa 
Guibord,  of  Platlsburgh,  N.  Y.,'and  has  three  chil- 
dren— a  son,  Herliert,  who  was  graduated  at  Syra- 
cuse University  in  1886,  and  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  is  an  A.B.  of  Wellesley  College. 

LYON,  Matthew,  member  of  congress,  was 
born  in  county  Wicklow,  Ireland,  in  1746.  He  emi- 
grated to  America  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  was 
bound  for  a  nundier  of  years  to  a  farmer  in  Con- 
necticut wdio  had  advanced  his  pas.sagc-money.  He 
then  settled  in  Vermont,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  was  made  lieutenant  of  a  comjiany  of  "Green 
Mountain  Boys,"  but  was  cashiered  the  same  year 
for  deserting  liis  post.  He  subsequently  held  rank 
as  colonel,  while  .serving  as  comndssary-general. 
In  1778  he  was  appointed  deputy-secretary  to  the 
governor,  and  later,  clink  to  the  court  of  confis- 
cations. After  the  war  be  server!  four  years  in  the 
stale  legislature.     In  1783  he  founded  Fair  Haven, 
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Vt.,  and  rapidly  developed  its  business  enterprises 
by  establishing  grist  and  saw-mills,  an  iron  foun- 
dry, and  a  manufactory  for  making  paper  from 
bass-wood.  He  also  established,  and  edited  with 
great  ability,  the  first  newspaper  iu  democratic  in- 
terests, entitled  "Tlie  Scourge  of  Aristocracy  and 
Repository  of  Important  Political  Truth."  He  rep- 
resented this  town  for  ten  years  in  the  legislature, 
and  in  1786  was  made  assistant  judge  of  Rutland 
county  court.  His  connection  with  Gov.  Thomas 
Chittenden,  whose  daughter  he  married,  increased 
his  political  influence,  and  in  1797  he  was  elected 
by  the  democrats  to  oougress,  serving  until  1801. 
His  strong  opposition  to  the  administration  culmi 
nated  in  a  libellous  letter  upon  President  Adams,  for 
which  he  was  imprisoned  four  months  and  lined 
f  1,000,  which  his  friends  paid.  In  consequence,  also, 
of  a  rough  attack  upon  Connecticut,  he  had  a  per- 
sonal encounter  with  Roger  Griswold,  its  representa- 
tive, noted  as  the  tirst  upon  the  floor  of  the  house, 
when  an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  e.xpel  him. 
When  it  was  known  that  his  casting  vote  made  Jef 
ferson  president,  it  is  said  he  felt  amply  repaid  for  his 
wrongs.  At  the  end  of  his  imprisonment  he  served 
another  term  in  congress,  and  removed  to  Kentucky; 
in  1801  established  the  first  printing  office  in  the 
state,  and  served  two  years  in  the  state  legislature. 
He  passed  to  congress  from  Kentucky  in  1803  and 
served  until  1811,  when  he  withdrew  and  entered 
into  a  contract  to  build  gunboats  for  the  war  of 
1812,  in  which  he  was  financially  ruined.  In  1820 
he  removed  to  Arkansas  to  fill  the  post  of  factor 
among  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  was  made  its  first 
territorial  delegate  to  congress,  but  did  not  Uve  to 
take  his  seat.  In  1840  congress  refunded  to  his 
heirs  the  amount  of  his  fine  with  interest.  Mr.  Lyon 
had  the  quick,  irascible  temper  of  his  nation,  an 
imperious  manner,  but  was  a  very  able  debater.  His 
son,  Chittenden,  was  a  representative  from  Kentucky 
as  a  Jackson  democrat  in  1827-35.  A  sketch  of  his 
life  was  published  in  1858  by  Pliny  H.  White.  He 
died  in  Spadra  Bluff,  Ark.,  Aug.  1,  1832, 

ALLEN,  John,  dental  inventor,  was  born  in 
Broome  county,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  10,  1810.  He  removed 
with  his  father,  in  early  childhood,  to  Ohio,  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  became  a  student  of  dental  .sur- 
gery. After  completing  his 
studies  he  removed  to  Cincin- 
nati, and  commenced  practice, 
and  at  the  same  time  attended 
the  medical  college  of  that 
city.  He  sought  and  obtained 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
manufacture  of  mineral  teeth. 
Single  and  block  teeth,  when 
well  mounted  upon  gold  plate, 
were  then  con.sidered  the  high- 
est style  of  artificial  dentistry. 
In  many  instances,  however, 
there  was  a  failure  to  restore 
the  natural  form  and  expres- 
sion to  the  mouth.  After 
numerous  experiments  he  suc- 
ceeded, by  artificial  means,  in 
restoring  the  sunken  portion 
of  the  face  to  its  original  position.  In  1843  he 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  his  system  be- 
fore the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,  and 
was  awarded  a  gold  medal  therefor.  He  ne.xt  gave 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  plates,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  an  enameled  plate  on  platina, 
with  all  the  tints  and  shades  peculiar  to  nature. 
For  his  many  improvements,  and  for  his  skill  in 
dentistry,  he  has  been  awarded  numerous  gold  med- 
als at  public  expositions  in  tliis  country  and  Europe, 
and  he  is  recocrniz-ed  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  den- 
al  scientists.  '  Dr.  Allen  was  largely  instrumental  in 
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organizing  the  Ohio  Dental  College.  The  first 
charter  being  defective,  a  new  one  prepared  by  him 
was  passed  by  the  state  legislature.  He  was  a  pro- 
fessor in  this  college  for  many  years,  but  in  1853  he 
removed  to  New  York  city.  He  has  made  many 
valuable  contributions  to  dental  literature.  The 
code  of  ethics  which  he  prepared  and  brought  be- 
fore the  American  Dental  Association  in  Chicago, 
111.,  at  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  that  body,  was 
the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  dental  profession.  He 
died  March  12,  1892. 

ALLEN,  Edward  Chauncey,  farmer,  was 
born  in  Meriden,  Conn,,  May  26,  1823,  third  son  of 
Levi  and  Electa  (Hall)  Allen,  grandson  of  Archelaus 
and  Prudence  (Merriman)  Alien,  and  of  Aaron  and 
Elizabeth  (Cook)  Hall  of  Walliug- 
ford.  Conn,  Mr.  Allen  was  a  lineal 
descendant  in  the  sixth  generation 
of  Roger  Allen,  who  in  1639  came 
from  England  to  Quiunipiac,  now 
New  Haven,  was  made  treasurer  of 
the  jurisdiction  in  1661,  and  deacon 
in  the  first  church  in  1669.  From 
Roger  Allen  the  descent  is  traced 
through  "  Sargeant  "  Samuel  Allen, 
Daniel  Allen.  Timothy  Allen,  Arch- 
elaus Allen,  Levi  Allen,  to  Edward 
Chauncey.  Archelaus  was  a  sol- 
dier of  the  revolution,  enlisting  at 
the  lime  of  the  Lexington  alarm, 
and  serving  with  the  Connecticut 
troops  in  the  Bo.ston  expedition 
under  Gen.  Putnam.  Aaron  Hall, 
the  maternal  grandfather,  enlisted 
in  1777,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  Capt.  Stephen  Hall's 
company  of  Col.  Heman  Swift's  7th  regiment  "  Con- 
necticut Line,"  and  was  honorably  discharged  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  in  1780.  He 
served  under  Gen.  Washington  in  the  battles  of 
Brandywine,  Monmouth,  Germantown  and  Stony 
Point,  and  was  at  Valley  Forge.  On  his  return 
from  the  war  he  lived  in  Wallingford,  where  he  oc- 
cupied an  influential  position,  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  an  arbitrator  in  controversies  and  engaged  in 
settling  estates,  until  his  death  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year.  Levi  Allen  was  born  March  30,  1777,  in  that 
part  of  Wallingford  known  as  North  Farms.  He 
removed  to  Meriden  with  his  parents  in  1793,  and 
purchased  a  homestead  of  Giles  Collins,  where  he 
died  Aug.  27,  1861.  Edward  Chauncey  received  a 
good  public -school  and  academic  education,  and 
with  his  first  earnings,  which  were  obtained  by 
teaching,  he  bought  land  adjoining  his  father's  farm 
and  built  a  home.  For  many  years  his  farm  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  model  farms  of  the  state,  and 
as  an  orticerof  the  State  Agricultural  Society  he  took 
special  pride  in  everything  pertaining  to  progressive 
farming.  Mr.  Allen  was  also  prominent  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  musical  interests  of  the  church  and 
community  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  was 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Worcester  Festival  Asso- 
ciation, which  gave  the  first  of  these  now  famous 
New  England  mu.sical  events.  In  July,  1840,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  First  Congregational  church  in 
Meriden, and  in  1857  was  chosen  ileacon  in  that  church 
for  life.  He  never  sought  political  office,  but  was  an 
earnest  republican,  doingall  in  his  power  to  advance 
the  principles  that  he  believed  his  party  represented. 
Mr.  Allen's  first  wife  was  Temperance  Jerusha,  a 
daughter  of  Joseph  Piatt,  of  Deep  River,  Conn.,  and 
granddaughter  of  Capt.  Daniel  Piatt,  a  soldier  of 
the  revolution  in  the  4th  regiment  of  the  "Con- 
necticut Line,"  by  whom  he  had  four  children.  His 
second  wife  was  Sarah  Hillard  Linsley,  daughter  of 
Randolph  Linsley,  of  Meriden.  By  this  marriage 
there  were  two  children.  Mr.  Allen  died  July  13, 
1887. 
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BOWELL,  Georg-e  Presbury,  pnimoter,  was 
bom  iu  Coiu-onl,  Vl.,  July  4,  1^38.  Ilis  early  edu- 
catiiiu  was  in  tin'  cumiiKiu  schools,  ami  iu  Lancaster 
(N.  H.)  Academy,  whence  he  was  graduttted  with  the 
highest  honors.  '  On  his  mother's  side  he  is  descend- 
ed'from  Hannah  Dustin,  of  revolutionary  fame.  In 
early  lio\'liooil  he  dcti-rmined  to  abandon  the  slow 
life'iuciilent  to  a  tarniing  eo}iuunnity,  aud  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  left  home,  and  became  a  resident  of 
Boston,  ."Mass.,  where  for  a  time  he  passed  thron.di 
a  season  of  cvpericnces  such  as  are  sometimes  inci- 
dent to  country  boys  lieginning  their  fortunes  in  a 
lan;i'  eilv  without  friends  or  influence.  His  energy 
knew  no  hounds,  and  he  soon  became  connected  in 
a  clerical  capacity  wilh  the  Boston  "Post,"  where 
he  r(anaiiied  for  over  seven  years.  In  18f)4  he  made 
his  fii'si  elforl  in  the  establishment  of  the  advertising 
aiiencv  which  aflerwanl  became  a  life-work  with 
liim.  N'arious  elfoHs  had  been  made  in  this  line, 
and  lai'ge  capital  invested,  biU,  like  Columbus  dis- 
covering .Vineiica.  ^Ir.  Bowell  w;is  the  Hr.rt.  one  to 
make  a  ]>crmaiiciit  success.  His  first  work  was  the 
lire|iaration  ot  a  llii'atrical  programme  for  the  holiday 
.sea^iai  of  ISIU.  His  pulilication  was  continued  daily 
foi'  three  wi'cks.  III,.  l;ist  one  being  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year.  Ills  x'eiiture  nctteil  him  $600  as  the  result 
of  his  untiring  I'lieigv,  wliile  at  the  same  time  he 
fulHllcil  all  his  diUies  as  an  em]iloyee  of  the  "  Post," 
receiving  his  usual  sidai-y  of  wis  a  week  from  that 
paper,  without  a  siiggcstion  of 
faidt  on  his  jiarl:.  Realizing  that 
liis  genius  woulrl  not  permit  his 
s])eiiding  the  remainder  of  his 
(lays  iu  an  .fl8-a-week  clerical 
position,  he  set  up  an  office  for 
liimself  in  Congress  street,  invest- 
ed %%  in  a  sign  aud  a  few  circu- 
lars, and  began  operations  in  the 
bu.siness  of  advertising.  The 
times  were  crude  for  such  an 
unilertaking,  and  for  awhile  his 
patrons  wia'C  few.  In  the  midst 
of  the  dullness  there  canrc  an  in- 
quiry from  a  prominent  Plartford 
publishing  house  as  to  the  cost 
of  advertising  in  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  Row- 
ell  knew  nothing  aliijut  it,  but 
bciian  iiroue(li;itely  to  search 
among  the  printing-ollices  for  compositors  aud  print- 
ers who  might  have  eoirie  from  tho.se  localities. 
He  succeeded  in  making  out  a  list  of  papers;  skill- 
fully comiiil(.-d  it,  and  sent  it  to  the  Hartford  house 
with  his  terms.     The  terms  wei-e  accepted,  and  he 
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profit  of  iJlO.OOO.  Not  being  satisfied  with  this  suc- 
cess, he  enlarged  his  work,  ami  in  1867  took  up  his 
residence  iu  New  York,  and  began  the  publication 
of  a  "Newspajjcr  Directory,"  It  proved  valuable 
from  the  begiimiug.  It  grew  steadilj',  year  by  year, 
imtil  it  embraced  every  newspaper  and  perioclical  in 
the  United  States  and  Canadas,  and  finally  reached 
the  point  when,  by  the  sj-stem  devised  liy  hira.self,  he 
was  enaliled  to  give  the  standing,  the  circulation, 
the  politics,  the  style,  and  the  gcn(u-al  worth  of  every 
paper  and  peiaodical  iu  the  coiuitiy.  The  Rowell 
''Newspaper  Directory"  mereaseu  year  by  year  in 
size  and  in  worth,  so  that  at  the  time  of  his  death 
it  was  the  liigliest  authority  on  status  of  the  news- 
paper world.  One  of  his  later  business  ventures 
was  the  establishment  of  an  advertising  ..lourual 
known  as  ''Printers'  Ink,"  the  success  of  which 
was  a  practical  c-xemplifieation  of  Mr.  Eowell'a 
business  ability,  and  the  advertising  rates  it  com- 
manded became  the  envy  of  papers  long  estab- 
lished. Its  success  was  phenomenal.  As  a  result, 
in  less  than  four  years  after  its  advent,  at  least 
a  dozen  papers  of  a  similar  character  were  estab- 
lished with  varying  success.  ' '  Printers  '  Ink  ' '  con- 
tinued to  be  published  for  many  years  after  his 
death.  George  P.  Kowell  died  at  Polaud  Springs, 
Me.,  Aug.  28,  1908. 

DOUGLAS,  Stephen  Arnold,  .senator,  wai; 
born  at  Brandim,  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  Apr.  23,  1813. 
Wiien  he  was  a  mere  infant  his  father,  a  native  of 
New  York  state  and  a  prominent  jihysician,  died 
suddenly  of  apoplexy,  and  his  mother,  who  survived 
to  witness  the  greatness  (jf  her  son,  removed  with 
him  aud  her  daughter,  some  eighteen  months  older, 
to  a  farm  near  Brandon,  whic-h  she  had  inherited 
conjointly  with  an  unmarried  brotlier.  There  the 
future  statesman  passed  his  boj'hood  and  youth,  at- 
tending school  for  three  nujuths  and  working  on  the 
farm  during  the  remaindei'  of  each  year.  Being  an 
eager  student,  he  early  conceived  a  desire  for  a  col- 
lege education,  but,  as  his  mother  was  unable  to  af- 
ford him  this  advantage,  he,  in  his  fifteenth  year, 
apprenticed  himself  to  a  cabinet-nuiker  in  the  neigh- 
borhooil,  with  whom  he  worked  for  eighteen  month.s, 
being  thus  enabled  to  save  enough  for  a  year's  study 
In  the  academy  at  Bi'andon.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  his  mother  and  sister  having  been  married  to 
Geliazi  Granger  and  his  son,  of  Ontario  county, 
N.  Y.,  Stephen  went  with  them  to  Cauandaigua, 
wheie  he  continued  study  iu  the  village  academy 
and  began  to  read  law  in  the  office  of  a  htcal  ]U'acli- 
tioner  named  Hid)liell.  Early  in  1833,  he  went  west 
as  far  as  Cleveland,  where  he  was  detaincil  by  illness 
for  some  mouths  ;  and  after  his  recovery  visited  Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville,  St.  Louis  aud  oilier  lowns.  in 
hope  of  obtaining  a  jiosilion  which  would  enable 
him  to  continue  his  preparalion  for  the  liar.  Finally 
reaching  Winchester,  III.,  almost  without  money 
and  in  dire  straits,  he  seized  an  op]iortunily  to  earn 
a  few  dollars  by  acting  as  clerk  to  an  auctioneer, 
and  having  made  a  good  impression  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, opened  a  school  with  about  forty  scholars, 
whom  he  taught  for  three  moiUhs,  at  $3  each. 
Meantime,  he  devoted  his  nights  to  reading  law,  ap- 
pearing as  counsel  before  justices  of  the  peace  on 
Saturdays,  with  the  residt' that  in  ]\Iarch,  1834,  he 
obtained  a  license  from  t,lie  judges  of  the  supreme 
Court,  opened  an  olHci'  in  .lacksonville  anil  com- 
menced practice.  His  progress  was  remarkable  for 
so  young  a  man,  since  within  a  year  after  his  admis- 
sion to  practice,  and  while  not  yet  twentylwo  years 
of  age,  the  iegi.slature  elected  him  attorney-general 
of  the  state,  an  office  wdiicli  at  that  time  included 
the  duties  of  circuit  judge.  Douglas  himself  seems  to 
have  considered  his  early  entrance  into  piddic  life  as 
an  almost  forluilous  occurrence,  and  speaking  of 
this  pi'riod  of  his  life,  remarks,  "I   sincerely  doubt 
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whether  I  owe  most  to  the  kind  ami  efficient  suppoi't 
of  my  friends  (and  no  man  ever  had  belter  and 
truer  friends)  or  to  the  violent,  reckless  and  iiniun- 
dent  opposition  of  my  enemies."  'I'he  trutli  is  lliat 
his  entrance  on  professional  lite  was  also  the  liegin- 
ning-  of  liis  life-loLig  interest  and  ))arlicii)ati<nr  in 
political  and  public  questions,  t'.lioi  tly  after  his  re- 
moval to  Jacksonville,  in  March,  IHS-i.  he  made  an 
able  and  forcible  speecli  before  a  large  Uenioeralie 
meeting,  convened  to  indorse  tlie  policy  of  Pres. 
Jackson.  The  excitement  on  this  subject  was  at  that 
time  intense  and  party  feeling  very  bitter  ;  conse- 
quently' tlie  Jacksonville  "Patriot,"'  a  rabid  Whig 
organ,  devoted  an  unusual  space  for  .several  weeks 
to  virulent  abuse  of  the  young  attorney  and  liis  slal- 
Tvart  principles.  The  inevilalile  result  was  to  im- 
measurably enhance  his  reputation,  advertise  his  e\i- 
dent  abilities,  and,  in  his  own  words,  to  jilace  him 
iu  a  situation  to  be  supported  by  one  party  and  op- 
posed b_y  the  other.  "  Within  one  week  thereafter," 
he  adds,  "  I  received  for  collection  demands  to  the 
amount  of  thousands  of  dollars  from  persons  I  had 
never  seen  or  heard  of."  In  Decendier,  1835,  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  by  the  Democrats  of  Mor- 
gan county,  and  resigned  the  office  of  attorney-gen- 
eral. In  the  legislative  session  of  1836-:57,  wiiich 
Douglas  declared  to  have  been  the  "most  important 
ever  held  in  Illinois,"  he  bad  as  colleagues  such 
notables  as  Gen.  John  J.  llardin  ;  A.  C.  French, 
governor  of  Illinois  (1846-53)  ;  John  A.  McClernand, 
congressman  (1843-51,  1859-61)  and  brigadier-gen- 
eral. U.  S.  V. ;  "William  A.  Richardson,  who  succeeded 
to  his  seat  iu  the  U.  S.  senate  (1861),  and  the  innnor- 
tal  Lincoln.  Yet,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  genius 
and  experience  there  represented,  Douglas  found 
only  increasing  opportunities  for  fame  and  high 
service,  being  appointed  chairman  of  the  conunittee 
on  petitions,  and  deriving  especial  distinction  from 
his  vigorous  opposition  to  the  bill  providing  for  .state 
ownership  and  control  of  "certain  leading  and  most 
important  works,"  and  his  successful  advocacy  of 
the  bill  declaring  unconstitutional  the  granting  of 
divorces  by  the  legislatui-e.  He  also  conducted  a 
memorable'  debate  with  Hardin  on  McClernaud's 
resolution  disavowing  the  charges  against  Jackson's 
administration  made  by  the  governor  of  Illinios. 
Meantime  his  reputation  had  by  the  close  of  his  term 
become  national,  anil  his  intluence  within  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  coTistantlj'  extending  and  strengthen- 
ing. It  was  while  in  the  legislature  that  he  was  first 
called  the  "  Little  Giant,"  a  designation  then  given 
him  from  the  admitted  fact  that  within  his  slight 
form  he  held  in  check  the  greatest  powers  as  a 
leader  and  (n'ator,  as  within  bis  brain  uuu.sual  intel- 
lectual ability.  As  an  orator  he  had  already  gained 
wdde  reputation,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any 
other  case,  excepting  that  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, in  the  history  of  the  United  States  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  man  only  twenty-five  years  of  age  so  thoi-- 
ouglilv  equipped  and  with  so  wddespread  a  reputa- 
tion as  Stephen  A.  Dougliis.  In  1837  Pres.  Van  Bu- 
ren  appointed  him  registrar  of  the  land  office  at 
Springfield,  111.,  and  he  held  that  position  until  1839. 
In  November,  1837,  although  at  the  time  ineligible 
on  the  score  of  youth,  he  was  nominated  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  for  congress,  and,  having  attained  the 
requisite  age  prior  to  the  date  of  election,  made  a 
vigorous  ciunpaign.  He  was,  however,  unsuccess- 
ful, on  account  of  the  rejection  of  some  fifty  votes 
by  the  canvassers  because  his  name  was  misspelled  ; 
but,  as  a  fact,  out  of  the  36,000  votes  cast,  the  Whig 
candidate  was  declared  elected  by  a  majority  of  only 
five.  After  this  somewhat  flattering  defeat,  Doug- 
las devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  profitable  law 
practice  until  1840;  and  then,  entering  with  tlie 
greatest  warmth  upon  the  lu-esidenlial  contest  in 
favoi-  of  Van  Baren,  traversing  the  state  for  seven 


montlis  and  addressing  more  than  two  hundred  po- 
litical gatherings,  had  the  satisfaction  of  .seeing  his 
great  exertions  largely  instrunienlal  in  the  capture 
of  the  electoral  vole  of  Illinois  for  his  candidate.  In 
December  of  that  year  he  was  ajipoiuted  secretary  of 
slate  fin'  Illinois,  and  in  llie  following  February  was 
elected  by  the  legislature  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court.  Although  it  has  been  a.s.serted  that,  in  his 
eminent  success  as  a  pojiidar  leader,  "a  certain  spice 
of  demagogism  may  be  discernible,"  his  career  on 
the  bench  certainly  showed  no  trace  of  this  vieicais 
tendency.  He  had.  to  be  sure,  a  "flrst-liand  knijwl- 
cdge  of  llie  people,"  which  "enaliled  him  to  sjieak 
to  tliem  in  their  own  langiuige, "  but  this  was  most 
prominently  apparent  iu  the  excellence  and  lucidity 
of  his  charges  to  juries  on  the  circuit.  His  decisions 
also  are  notable  for  legal  scholarship  and  fairness. 
One  incident  illustrative  of  this  complete  transcend- 
ence of  popular  prejudices  occurred  early  in  his 
judicial  career,  wdien  Joseph  Smith,  the  Mormon 
prophet,  was  brought  before  his  court  in  an  action 
to  seoui-e  his  extradition  to  Missouri.  At  that  time 
the  pcjpulace  of  both  states  was  inflamed  against 
Smith  and  his  followers  to  such  an  extent  that  acts 
of  violence  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  hearing  before  Douglas  the  court 
room  was  crowded  with  a  mol),  threatening  to  lynch 
the  prisoner.  Seeing  that  the  ends  of  justice  were 
thus  endangered,  the  judge,  by  an 
action  some  have  claimed  to  be  in  ex- 
cess of  his  p(.)wers,  appjointed  one  of 
the  bystanders  sheriff  "where  there 
was  no  vacancy,"  and  directi'd  him  to 
choose  a  posse  and  clear  the  roian. 
The  stroke  was  successful,  and  the 
trial  progres.sed  in  an  orderly  manner, 
resulting  in  a  rrfus;d  of  I  he  I'cqiiisi- 
tion  and  the  liberation  of  Ilie  Moinion 
leader.  Even  the  liigh  and  olhai  iu- 
temperale  feelings  exciled  by  the  llien 
prevailing  excit.jnient  o\er  abolition 
and  the  fngilive  slave  laws  did  not 
affect  his  judicial  fairness,  nor  the 
strong  connnoii  sense  wilh  wliicli  he 
ever  treated  the  subject.  In  the  case 
of  Eels  M.  People,  he  rendered  a  fair 
and  scholarly  verdict,  setting  forth 
the  situation  thus  ;  "  The  police  ]iower 
of  a  stale  embraces  the  power  of 
regulatingthe  whole  of  the  internal  aft'airsof  the  state 
in'ils  civil  and  criminal  polity.  The  state  of  Illinois 
has  power  to  prex'ent  the  inti'oductiou  of  negro  slaves 
into  the  slate,  and  [o  punish  those  of  itscilizens  who 
introduce  them.  A  state  has  the  right  to  legislale  on 
the  subject  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  tliat  right  is  not 
taken  away  by  tlie  legislation  of  congress  on  the 
same  subject  ;  but  it  seems  the  slates  aie  prohibiled 
from  passing  any  law  wliich  may  inlertcae  wilh  the 
right  of  the  ma'sler  to  the  .ser\ices  of  his  fugitive 
slave."  On  the  appeal  of  the  ease  his  ruling  \\as 
sustained.  Laler  in  1842  he  resigned  his  .seal  on  the 
bench,  ipiitc  against  his  own  wish,  to  I'un  for  con- 
jri'e.ss — the  argument  urged  upon  him  lieing  that  he 
was  the  only  Democrat  who  could  pos.siljly  be 
elected — and,  "after  canvassing  his  entire  district,  was 
successful.  He  was  re-elected  in  1844,  and  again  in 
1846,  but  did  not  take  his  seat  undertlie  last  election, 
owing  to  his  election  to  the  U.  S,  senate  for  a  term 
of  six  years,  from  March  4,  1847.  In  the  house  of 
representatives  Douglas  sjieedily  duplicated  his  bril- 
liant record  in  the  Illinois  legislature,  winning  high 
po.sition  as  an  oralor  and  authority  on  couslilulional 
law,  even  among  such  brilliant  uunds  as  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Robert  G.  Winlhro]),  Henry  A.  Wise,  Cdiarles 
J.  Ingersoll,  R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  Daniel  D.  Barnard 
and  olhers,  who  were  then  making  history.  He  was 
prominent  in  his  opposiliou  to  the  demands  of  Great 
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Britain  in  the  contrnversy  over  the  boundary  of  Ore- 
ijun,  and  in  a  speecli  declaring  tliat  the  title  of  the 
United  States  to  all  territory''below  54'-  40'  N.  lati- 
tiiile  was  clear  and  indisinitable,  first  gave  currency 
to  the  faniuus  cry  of  the  time,  "  tifty-four-forty  or 
fight."  Arguing  mi  this  point,  he  says:  "It, 
therefore,  becoines  us  to  put  this  nation  in  a  state  of 
defciwi.-  ;  and  when  we  are  told  that  this  will  lead  to 
a  war  all  I  have  to  say  is  this  :  Violate  no  treaty 
stipulations,  nor  any  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  ; 
preserve  the  honor  and  integ- 
rity of  the  country,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  assert  our 
right  to  the  last  inch  ;  and 
then,  if  war  comes,  let  it 
come.  We  may  regret  the 
necessity  which  produced  it; 
but  when  it  does  come,  I 
would  admiiiisier  to  our  citi- 
zens Haimiliars  oath  of  eter- 
nal eiiiiiiiy,  and  not  termi- 
nate the  war  until  the  ques- 
tion is  .sell led  forever.  I 
would  blot  oiil  the  lines  on 
the  iiia|i  which  now  mark 
our  national  lioundaries  oil 
tills  coiitiiii.'iit,  and  make  Ihe 
area  of  liberty  as  broad  as  the  ciuiiineiit  it.self."  He 
also  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the  then  de- 
bated anue.xation  of  Te.vas  ;  defended  Pres.  Polk's 
policy  throughout  tlie  war  with  Jlexico  ;  and,  being 
averse  to  England  on  general  princiiiles,  opposed 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  of  ISoOaiid  all  othermeas- 
ures  in  his  time  loiikiug  toward  clnser  relations  with 
the  British  government  or  accession  to  its  claims. 
Thus,  in  a  speech  on  IlieTexasqiieslion,  he  said  :  "  I 
would  exert  all  legal  and  honorable  means  to  drive 
Great  Britain  and  the  last  vestigi's  of  royal  authority 
from  tlie  continent  of  Nortli  America,  and  extend 
the  limits  of  the  re[)ul)lic  from  ocean  to  ocean.  I 
would  make  this  an  ocean-bound  reiiuljlic,  and  have 
no  more  disputes  aliout  retl  lines  on  maps,"  He  was 
similarly  anxious  for  the  acc|uisition  of  Cuba  by  the 
United  States  whenever,  and,  as  some  have  asserted, 
also  hovi'ever,  it  could  be  accomiilislied.  It  then  ap- 
peared to  many  that  the  "  Little  Giant  "  had  been  not 
only  willing  that  irregularity  should  throttle  Cuban 
oppression  and  mfsnile,  but  that  his  inliuence  should 
hasten  the  deliverance  of  Cuba  through  filibusters. 
Douglas'  independence  and  firm  adherence  to  prin- 
ciple were  never  betler  seen  than  in  his  attituile 
toward  the  celebrated  Wilmot  proviso  of  1846, 
amending  the  bill  for  the  acqiiisitiou  of  territory 
from  Mexico  at  the  conclusion  of  jieace,  and  provid- 
ing that  "neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
.shall  ever  exist  in  any  part  of  said  territory,  except 
for  crime,  wdiereof  the  party  shall  first  be  duly  con- 
victed." Although  most  of  the  northern  congress- 
men were  in  favor  of  this  measure,  and  all,  except 
himself  and  four  others,  v(jted  for  its  adoption,  Doug- 
las was  strongly  op|ii.,seil  to  it  from  the  start,  his 
position  being  well  slated,  as  follows  :  "If  congress 
shall  insert  no  proliiliilion  of  slavery  in  the  territorial 
government,  the  people  of  the  territory,  when  it  be- 
comes a  state  or  states,  coulil  decide  for  themselves 
whether  slavery  should  or  should  not  exist  within 
their  boundaries.  If  I  hey  chose  to  prohibit  it,  and 
inserted  such  a  feature  in  their  constitution,  that 
constitution  must  also  come  before  congress  for  re- 
vision, and  congress  might  as.sent  or  dis.sent  to  the 
provision.  Then  the  question  would  fairly  come  up, 
and  that  would  be  another  opportunity  of  passing 
upon  it  for  all  future  time."  In  this,  as  has  been  ably 
pointed  out  before,  he  followed  in  the  wake  o"t 
Thomas  -lefferson,  whose  attitude  to  the  question,  as 
emerging  in  regard  to  Louisiana  territory  in  1818-19, 
was  that  the  "  internal  polity  and  domestic  institu- 


tions of  the  several  states  composing  the  Union  were 
subjects,  in  his  judgment,  over  which  the  Federal 
legislative  atithorily  did  not  extend  under  the  con- 
stitution." Douglas,  however,  in  several  speeches 
urged  the  extension  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line 
as  effecting  the  same  end.  The  passage  of  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1850.  particularly  the  fugitive- 
slave  law,  aroused  a  serious  condition  of  feeling 
throughout  Illinois.  To  meet  the  conditions  in 
Chicago,  where  the  city  council  had  piassed  resolu- 
tions enjoining  the  police  to  ignore  the  law  and  the 
citizens  to  disregard  its  provisions,  all  the  power  and 
vigor  of  Douglas'  oratory  came  into  requisition. 
Standing  before  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  regard- 
ing him  as  a  traitor  and  utterly  oppo,sed  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  whose  passage  he  had  been  so 
prominent  in  advocating  and  assisting,  he  presented 
the  question  with  such  eloquence  that  the  meeting 
resolved  unanimously  to  submit  to  the  enactments  of 
Congress  and  avoid  the  horrors  of  ci\'il  di.sturliauce 
and  mob  rule.  Two  j^ears  later  he  Avas  leturiied  to 
the  senate  from  Illinois.  The  laws  thus  bitterly  op- 
]iosed  formed  a  compilicated  system  of  adjustment 
in  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  several  states,  and, 
much  to  the  displeasure  of  many  people  at  the  North, 
distinctly  made  no  discriminations  against  slavery  in 
any  of  the  newlj'  organized  territories.  They  may 
be  summed  under  seven  heads,  as  presented  to  the 
senate  by  Henry  Clay  :  to  admit  California  to  state- 
hood ;  to  establish  the  territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
Utah  without  slavery  restrictions  ;  to  define  the 
boundary  line  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico  ;  to  indem- 
nify Texas  forpart  of  New  Mexico  ;  to  retain  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  to  prohibit  slave  trade 
there,  and  to  secure  a  more  effective  fugitive-slave 
law  by  permitting  a  .slave's  arrest  by  his  master  with- 
out a  warrant,  his  extradition  by  order  of  an  ordi- 
nary magistrate,  and  fixing  penalties  and  liabilities 
for  infringement  of  its  provisions.  Douglas,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  territories,  framed  and  re- 
ported the  first  fotir  measures,  and  st'"jngly  sup- 
ported the  remainder.  Although  in  his  mind  these 
concessions  from  the  anti-slavery  sentiments 
of  the  North  represented  a  distinct  conipro-  A 
mi.se  for  the  end  of  achieving  peace,  the  result  J» 
was  only  an  increased  agitation  and  repeated  ^ 
acts  of  violence.  The  consummation  of  his 
temporizing  policy  was,  however,  reached  in 
December,  1853,  when  he  introduced  the  fa- 
mous Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  providing  for  the 
organization  of  the  vast  territory  under  a  single 
government.  In  his  original  ctraft  of  this  bill 
slaveiy  was  excluded,  on  the  ground  that  the 
section  provided  for  was  north  of  latitude  36^ 
30',  the  line  of  demarcation  specified  in  the 
Missouri  compromise  act  of  1831 ;  but, 
by  motion  of  Archibald  Dixon,  Whig, 
of  Kentucky,  whose  lead  was  followed 
by  all  the  southern  Democrats,  he  re 
luctantly  con.sented  to  amend  by  strik 
ing  out  the  anti-slavery  provision. 
Although  averse  to  Dixon's  propo- 
sition, Douglas  felt  obliged  to  defend 
it  on  the  basis  of  some  definite  line 
of  policy  after  it  had  been  iiicor- 
jiorated  in  his  bill.  He  first  proposed 
to  alter  the  act  so  as  to  provide  for 
two  governments,  one  slave,  one  free,  in  place  of  a 
single  one,  as  previously  ;  and  later  set  forth  his  posi- 
tion as  opposed  to  congressional  determination  in 
the  matter,  on  the  ground  that  "  the  citizens  of  each 
separate  community  have  the  right  to  shape  their  in- 
stitutions to  suit  them.selves,  and  to  admit  or  exclude 
.slavery  as  they  see  fit."  This  doctrine  of  "  popular 
sovereignty,"  described  by  his  opponents  as  "  squat- 
ter sovereignty,"  was  largely  acceptable  with  the 
southern   statesmen   until   the   defeat  of  slavery  in 
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Kansas  and,  although  subjecting  Douglas  to  much 
fanatical  persecution  at  the  North,  continued  to  be 
the  creed  of  the  northern  Democracy  in  reo-ard  to 
slavery  until  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  As  a  re- 
sult of  his  stand  in  this  matter,  he  was  handed  and 
burned  in  efflgy  in  every  town,  village  and" hamlet 
in  tlie  United  States  where  an  abolitionist  could  be 
found.  "  He  could  ride  from  Boston  to  Chicago  by 
the  light  of  his  blazing  effigies  by  night,  and  in  sight 
of  his  hanging  effigies,  by  day,  upon  every  tree  he 
passed."  Arrived  in  CUiieago,  to  give  an  account  of 
his  legislation,  Douglas  found  himself  confronted 
by  a  howling  mob,  whom  he  addressed  for  four 
hours  with  reason,  appeal  and  invective,  without  the 
least  effect ;  and  he  tinally,  wilh  a  oliaracteristic  com- 
ment upon  the  nature  of  the  gatheriut;,  retii'ed  un- 
heard. Later,  however,  he  succeeded  in  l)iinging 
the  people  to  their  senses  and  olilainiimfrom  them  the 
consideration  of  the  questions  at  i.ssue,  from  the 
standpoint  of  common  sense,  instead  of  tliat  of  popu- 
lar emotional  excitement.  Among  the  many  excitina: 
ep'sodes  of  his  career  were  his  remarkaljle"oratorical 
combats  with  Abraham  Lincoln  tlirounhout  the 
principal  towns  and  cities  of  Illinois,  during  can- 
vasses for  the  \J.  S.  senate.  These  battles  of  intel- 
lectual giants  attracted  the  attention  of  the  entire 
country  whenever  they  occurred.  Douglas'  last 
election  to  the  IT,  S.  senate  was  preceded  by  such  a 
joint  debate,  extending  through  the  most  important 
districts  of  the  state  ;  and,  so  evenly  were  the  orators 
matched,  that  it  was  difflcidt  to  say  at  any  one  time 
which  of  them  was  successful.  The  fact  that  the 
question  was  decided  in  the  legislature  gave  Mr. 
Douglas  the  election,  although  there  was  a  popular 
majority  for  In:  Lincoln  of  4,000  votes.  Three 
times  Douglas'  name  ctime  prominently  before 
the  Democratic  national  convention  as  a  can- 
didate for  president.  At  Baltimore,  in  1853,  it  was 
withdrawn  at  his  own  request  ;  at  Cincinnati,  in 
1856,  he  again  declined  to  run,  in  view  of  Buchan- 
an's evident  majority  ;  but  iu  1860  the  dispute  over 
his  candidacy  and  the  doctrine  of  "squatter  sover- 
eignty "  literally  proved  the  point  of  division  between 
the  Democrats  North  and  South.  At  the  convention 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  his  was  the  most  popular  name 
proposed  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
received  at  least  a  two-thirds  vote,  had  not  the  dele- 
gates from  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  South  Carolina  and  most  of  those  from 
Georgia  abruptly  withdrawn.  The  result  was  a 
motion  for  adjournment  and  reassembling  at  Balti- 
more, where  the  same  farce  was  again  repeated;  the 
seceding  delegates  forming  a  new  convention  and 
nominating  John  C.  Breckinridge  and  .Josei)h  Lane 
for  president  and  vice-president.  Their  platform,  a 
marked  jjrotest  against  that  engineered  by  Douglas' 
friends,  contained  this  significant  clause  :  "  Resolved, 
that  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States  hold  these 
cardinal  principles  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the 
territories  :  First,  that  congress  has  no  power  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  territories;  second,  tnat  the 
territorial  legislature  has  no  power  to  abolish  slavery 
in  any  territory,  nor  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of 
slaves  therein, nor  anypower  to  exclude  slavery  there- 
from, nor  any  power  to  destroy  or  impair  the  right  of 
property  in  .slaves  by  any  legislation  whatever. "  Thus 
was  sounded  the  death-knell  of  the  doctrine  of  '  'squat- 
ter sovereignty."  The  northern  Democrats,  having 
been  deserted  by  almost  the  solid  forces  of  the  South, 
proceeded  to  nominate  Douglas  and  Herschel  V. 
Johnson.  Thus  again  Douglas  was  brought  into  rivalry 
with  his  old-time  opponent,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
the  campaign,  although  brilliant  and  characterized 
by  a  bitterness  hardly  equaled  even  in  that  between 
John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  nearly  a 
foregone  conclusion  from  the  start.  The  popular 
vote  gave  Lincoln  1.857,610;   Douglas,    1,365,976; 


Breckinridge,  847,943,  and  John  Bell,  the  Union 
candidate,  590,631.  During  1860  Douglas  tiaveled 
through  the  southern  states,  denying  the  right  of 
secession  and  as.serting  that  the  government  was  a 
national  one,  which  could  not  be  dissolved  by  the 
action  of  one  or  more  of  the  states.  In  the  senate  he 
siistained  Mr.  Lincoln  witli  all  his  force,  and  during 
his  last  illness  he  dictated  the  most  urgent  requests 
for  his  constituents  and  the  citizens  "of  Illinois  to 
hold  fast  to  the  Union.  The  radical  measures  of 
the  few  weeks  preceding  the  actual  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities found  Douglas  actively  on  the  side  of  anti- 
slavery,  but  still  willing  to  temporize.  In  a  lengthy 
speech  before  the  senate  on  March  15,  1861,  he  out- 
lined three  possible  policies  for  the  government  in 
dealing  with  the  imminent  seces- 
sion movement:  (1)  to  amend  the 
conslitution  so  as  t<_)  ensure  the 
equality  of  the  states  and  restore 
peace,  unity  and  fraternity  ;  (3)  to 
recognize  the  independence  of  the 
states  refusing  toabideby  the  exist- 
ing Federal  constitution,  or  (3)  to 
subjugate  the  rebellion  by  force  of 
arms.  The  t:rst  he  preferred  and 
recommended  as  the  safest  polic}'; 
the  last  he  deplored  and  opposed. 
Time,  however,  disposed  events  in 
spite  of  all  theories,  and  Douglas 
lived  just  long  enough  to  witnesstlie 
terrific  opening  scenesof  the  conflict 
he  had  so  long  and  earnestlylabored 
to  avert  by  policies  and  measures, 
sometimes  unwise,  sometimes  mis- 
calculated, but  all  doomed  to  a  common  defeat. 
Douglas  was  twice  married  :  first,  in  1847,  to  Martha, 
daughter  of  Col.  Robert  Martin  of  Rockingham 
couuty,  N.  C.  (.she  died  Jan.  19,  1853);  and,  second, 
in  November,  1856,  to  Adele,  daughter  of  James 
Madison  Cutts  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  after  his 
death  became  tlie  wife  of  Gen.  Robert  Williams, 
U.  S.  A.  Douglas's  life  was  written  by  James  W. 
Sheehan  (New  York,  1860),  by  Henry  M.  Flint 
(Philadelphia,  1860)  and  by  Robert  B.  Warden  (Co- 
lumbus, 1860).  He  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  June  3, 
1861,  after  a  short  illness.  The  life  mask,  by  the 
noted  sculptor  Leonard  Volk,  is  shown  iu  the  illus- 
tration. 

TRUXTXJN,  Thomas,  naval  officer,  was  born  at 
Jamaica,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  17,  1755.  At  the 
ageof  twelve  he  was  apprenticed  on  board  the  English 
packet-ship  Pitt,  and  having  been  apprehended  by  a 
press  gang  while  in  England,  he  served  for  several 
years  on  the  frigate  Prudent.  In  this  emploj'inent 
he  seems  to  have  made  such  rapid  advance  in  the 
knowledge  of  shipcraft  that  he  was  offered  a  mid- 
shipman's warrant.  After  leaving  the  navy  he  re- 
turned to  the  merchant  service,  and,  being  advanced 
rapidly  through  the  various  grades,  was,  in  1775,  in 
charge  of  the  Andrew  Caldwell  when  she  was  seized 
by  the  British  frigate  Page,  under  the  provisions  of 
tlie  restraining  act,  and  condenmed.  On  his  return 
to  Philadelpliia  he  was  appointed  to  a  lieutenancy 
on  the  Congress,  the  first  privateer  fitted  out  in  the 
colonies,  and  in  1777  was  gifen  command  of  the  In- 
dependence, fitted  out  by  himself  and  Isaac  Sears, 
and  in  her  he  cruised  among  the  Azores,  capturing 
numerous  prizes.  In  command  of  the  ship  Mars,  he 
preyed  upon  British  merchantmen  in  the  English 
channel,  and  in  the  St.  James,  twenty  guns,  he,  in 
1781,  conveyed  the  American  consul  to  France. 
His  skillful  seamanship,  coupled  with  his  fearless 
bravery,  rendered  him  uniformly  successful  in  his 
engagements  with  British  vessels.  For  several  years 
after' the  close  of  the  war  he  was  engaged  in  the 
East  India  trade  in  Philadelphia ;  but  upon  the  or- 
ganization of  the  navy,  in  1798.  he  was  chosen  one 
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II-  first  six  captiiins  in  the  servii-c.  Beiiia  as- 
•il  lo  tlie  coiuiiiauil  uf  tlie  iK-wly  l)iiilt  friiiate 
tcllatiou,  be  was  onlered  to  West' Imliaii  waters 
nlrrt  American  slii|iiiiiii;-,  iu  view  of  the  ex]ieelril 
ities  witli  France.  Aliliougii  war  was  not  for- 
niallv  (lecUired,  tliere  were  seveiul  naval  engage- 
iiKails  of  some  importance,  in  two  of  wliieli  Truxtim 
was  ilireellv  concerned.  His  Itrst  encounter  w-us  on 
Fi-li.  'J,  1799,  wdien  tlie  Constellation  fell  in  with  the 
French  friirate  L'Insiirgent,  thirty  six  guns.  Fer- 
coivini:-  the"  impo.ssihility  of  flight,  the  Frenchman 
came  down  with  the  intention  of  boarding,  but  this 
move  was  cleverly  frnstrated 
liy  Truxtun'sraiiiJsailingback 
and  forth  in  the  jiatli  of  his 
enemy.  Twice  be  ran  acro.ssber 
bows  and  raked  her,  and,  on  his 
attempting  the  movement  a 
third  time,  she  surrendered. 
The  total  loss  on  the  American 
ship  was  three  wounded  and 
two  killed,  one  of  tlie  latter 
Inning  been  shot  by  one  of  the 
ollicers  for  deserting  his  po.st. 
The  LTnsurgcnt,  after  her  cap- 
ture, was  placed  in  charge  of 
Lieut.  John  liodgers  and  Mid- 
shipman David  Porter,  witli 
eleven  men,  with  conmiand  t(j 
take  tier  into  an  American  port. 
The  two  ships  liuving  been 
separated  in  the  midst  of 
a  hurricane,  these  thirteen 
Americans  found  themselves 
173  jjrisoners  ;  but,  having 
)W  and  guarded  the  hatches,  the 
sidciv  into  the  harbor  of  St.  Kitts. 
later,'  on    Feb.    1,    1800,    Truxtun 
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achie-vi-d  his  second  victory  over  the  French  frigate 
\'engi-an(;e.  in  ari  engagement  of  scarcely  thi'ee 
hours'  duration,  coin|iletely  silencing  her  guns.  On 
this  oei'asion  the  American  withheld  Ins  fiie  until 
favorably  distiinced  ;  but  tlien,  firing  deliberately 
and  loading  quickly,  inflicted  great  harm  on  the 
Frenchman,  who  twice  lowered  his  colors,  although 
that  fact  was  not  perceived  In  the  smoke  and  dark- 
ness. Daring  tlie  fight  the  Constellation  was  dis- 
abled by  the  loss  of  her  mainmast,  and,  unable  to 
make  her  aver.age  s|ii/ed.  the  Frenchman  easily 
sliiiped  away,  thus  losing  considerable  booty  to  tlie 
Amei'icaiis.  In  spite  of  this  unfortunate  conclusion 
to  the  affair,  congress  had  a  medal  struck  and  pre- 
scnti'd  to  Capt.  Truxtun,  as  a  commemoration  of 
his  skill  and  gallantry.  Within  the  year  he  was 
transferred  to  the  frigate  President,  with  command 
of  the  West  Indian  squadron  and  the  rank  of  com- 
modore. In  1802  his  invaluable  services  were  lost 
to  the  navy  through  Jefferson's  jealousy  of  supposed 
official  aristocracy.  He  was  designated  for  the  com- 
nianil  of  the  expedition  against  Tripoli,  but  desired 
a  captain  for  his  flagship  ;  his  remonstrance  was 
taken  to  mean  a  resignation,  which  he  by  no  means 
intended,  and  his  name  was  dropped  from  the  navy 
list.  He  retired  lo  a  farm  in  New  Jersey,  but  after- 
wards removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  high 
sheriff  (lHlG-19).  (Jnm.  Truxtun  published  two 
"Latitude  and  LonLdtmle"  (1794)  and 
1  Tactics"  (l^Oti).  f-ight  of  his  grandsons 
well-  in  the  Xav.'d  Aoadcmyat  one  time;  one  son, 
AN'iMi.aiii,  survived  him.  Com.  Truxtun  died  in 
Philailelpliia,  Pa.,  May."),  1832. 

BRADLEY,  Stephen  Row,  IT.  S.  senator, 
wa^  born  in  lli,ul  ]i:irl  of  Wallingford,  Conn.,  siib.se- 
qiieiilly  <(-t  off  us  Cheshire,  Feb.  20,  17."i4,  son  of 
3[ove-  III  id  Miirv  ( liiiw  I  Brad  lev.  He  was  a  descend- 
aiii  .if  Steplien  IJiiiillev,  nne  of  scviTiil  brnlhers 
who  in  loy;  emigrated  to  Connecticut,  after  serving 
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under  Cromwell;  also  of  Jlatthew  Rowe,  who  settled 
in  Xew  Haven  iu  104-1.  He  was  giaduated  at  Yale 
in  177.0,  and  soon  after  returned  to  his  birthplace  to 
teach  school.  There  he  became  captain  of  a  company 
called  the  Cheshire  voluntcci'.s,  which  joined  the 
Continental  army,  and  in  1776-77  was  engaged  in 
the  o]ierations  ariaind  New  York  city.  He  was  on 
the  staff  of  Gen.  Wooster  as  quartermaster  and  aide- 
de-camp  for  a  shin-t  jieriod,  ending  wdth  the  death 
of  that  officer.  In  1778  Bradley  served  as  com- 
mi.ssary,  and  in  the  summer  of  1779  as  major  in  a 
company  sent  to  the  I'elief  of  New  Haven.  Mean- 
while, and  during  the  intcrmis.sions  of  militaiy  ser- 
vice, he  had  studied  law  under  Thomas  Reeve, 
aflcrward  founder  of  the  law  .school  at  Litchfield, 
(Vinn.  Early  in  1779  he  was  admiUed  to  practice  iu 
the  new  state  of  Vermont,  and  though  at  the  time 
only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  had  so  high  a 
reputation  for  legal  knowledge  and  for  literary 
abilily  that  a  few  months  later  (Dec.  10th),  he,  at  the 
request  of  the  governor  and  council,  prepared  a 
]iani|)ljlct  defending  the  right  of  his  adopted  state  to 
lier  dearly  bought  independence  ag.ainst  the  claims 
of  New  York,  New  Hampshire  and  IMa.ssachnsetts. 
It  was  entitled  "Vermont's  Appeal  to  a  Candid  and 
Impartial  World,"  and  glowed  with  a  patriotic  fire 
worthy  of  the  Aliens,  Chittenden,  and  the  other 
founders  of  the  Green  Mountain  Commonwealth. 
In  February,  1780,  with  Ethan  Allen,  Jonas  Fay, 
Paul  Spooner  and  j\Ioses  Robinson,  he  appeared  be- 
foi-e  congress  to  maintain  with  his  voice  wdiat  he  had 
Avritten  with  his  pen;  and  although  he  did  not  con- 
vince his  hearers  by  his  arguments,  he  commended 
liim.self  as  an  able  pleader.  In  June,  1780,  he  was 
appointed  .state'.s  altorney  for  Cumberland  county, 
ill  which  Westminster,  Ids  place  of  residence,  was 
situated,  and  held  that  offlcc  until  1785.  In  Septem- 
ber he  again  aii[)eared  before  congress,  this  time  in 
company  with  Ira  Allen,  to  reopen  the  claims  of 
New  Y^ork  and  Ninv  Hamp.sliire  and  the  scheme  ad- 
vocated by  Peter  Olcott,  of  Norwich,  of  forming  a 
new  state  out  of  the  parts  of  Vermont  and  New 
Hampishire  adjoining  the  Connecticut  river.  Partly 
by  taking  a  bold  attitude,  pari  ly  by  ])olitic measures, 
they  circumvented  their  adversaries,  and  induced 
congress  to  po.stpone  action.  In  1780-81,  1784-85, 
1788  and  1790  Bradley  represented  Westnduster 
iu  the  state  legislature,  and  in  1785  was  speaker 
of  the  house.  He  was  selectman  of  Westmin- 
ster in  1783,  and  town  clerk  in  1787-88.  For  .sev- 
eral years  he  served  as  prosecuting  attorney  for 
the  state  at  lai-ge.  In  1783  he  was  judge  of  the 
county  court,  and  from  October,  1788,  until  October, 
1780,  was  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  He  also 
served  in  the  militia,  first  as  a  lieutenant  and  then  as 
colonel  of  the  first  regiment  under  Ethan  Allen; 
rising  in  1791  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  commissions  that,  respectively, 
eiiih'd  the  controversy  with  New  Y'ork,  and  fixed 
the  boundary  with  that  state.  He  also  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  of  1791  called  to  consider  the 
question  of  ratifying  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
his  influence  was  almost  as  potent  as  that  of 
Nathaniel  Chipman  in  bringing  the  .state  into  the 
Union.  In  1791  he  was  elected  as  a  Republican  to 
the  national  senate,  with  ex-Gov.  Moses  Robinson, 
for  a  short  term,  but  in  1794  was  defeated  for  re- 
election. After  serving  one  term  in  the  governor's 
council  and  one  in  the  general  a.ssemlily,  he  was  re- 
turned to  congress  in  1800  and  re-elected  in  1806.  He 
held  a  po.sition  of  great  importance  in  the  senate,  and 
was  the  author  of  the  constitiitiiaial  amendment  of 
ISOy,  requiring  the  vice-president,  like  the  pre.sident, 
to  be  elected  by  a  niajoritj' of  elceloral  voles.  He 
was  president  of  the  convention  of  Republican  mem- 
bers of  congress,  and  called  the  caucus  that  nond- 
natcd  Madison  as  president.     He  served   on  a  num- 
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ber  of  important  committees,  inchulino-  that  for  the 
cousi(le7-atioii  of  Pres.  Jelfeison's  coiifideutial  mes- 
sage, Deo.  18,  1807,  proposim.-  an  embarn'o  and  that 
on  the  confidential  message  of  Pres.  Madison  Jan  3 
1811,  suggesting  that  the  United  States  take' tempo- 
rary pos,se.ssiou  of  East  Fh)i-ida,  to  prevent  it  from 
passina:  fi'om  tlie  hands  of  Spain  into  those  of  any 
otlier  foreign  power.  He  was  earnestly  opposed  to 
the  war  of  1813,  and  attempted  to  indnence  Madison 
against  adopting  a  war  policy.  At  the  clo.se  of  his 
term  he  retired  from  political  life,  and  in  1818  re- 
moved from  Westminster  to  Walpole,  N.  H  In 
recognition  oF  his  varied  services,  l)a.itmouth  and 
Middlebury  c(jlleges  conrerred  upon  Ijim  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  .lodge  Bradley  was  three  times  niarned- 
first,  to  Aferab  Atwater;  second,  to  Thankful  Taylor- 
third,tol!elinda  Willard;  audlivhis  Hist  and  second 
wives  had  children.  His  son.  WiHinni  Czar,  became 
distinguisheil  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  political  leader. 
One  of  his  daughtei's  married  Samuel  G.  Goodrich, 
the  author,  better  known  as  "  l\.ter  Parlev  "  .Judi>e 
Bradley  die<l  at  Walpole.  N.  II.,  Dec.  9,  1830        " 

BRADLEY,     William     Czar,     lawver     and 
senator,   was  born   at   Westminster,    Windham  co 
Vt.,  March  33,  1783,  son  of  Judge  Stephen  Row  and 
J\Ierab(Atwaler)  Bradley,    He 
was  an   unusually   precocious 
child;  wrote  poetry  at  the  age 
of  six,  and  when  oul}'  twelve 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
nameonthe  litle-pageof  a  small 
work,  announcing  itself  1o  be 
"  The  Rights   of   Youth,  com- 
posed,  revised   and   submitted 
to  the  candid  reader  by  William 
C.  Bradley,  Es(|.,  author  of  the 
poem    ou  Allen's    and    Tiche- 
nov's  Duel."     Before   he    was 
nine  years  of  age  he  had  read 
the  Bible  through  si.x  times, and 
at  twelve  he  began  the  study  of 
Hebrew.   He  entered  the  fresh- 
man class  of  Yale  College  when 
he  was  thirteen,  but  before  he 
had  finished  his  tirst  year  was 
ex|ielled     for     an    olfense     in 
which   ho   was    not    a    direct 
participant.     He  then  returned  to  his  home,  but  his 
disappointed  father  ordered  him  to  leave  the   house. 
Hardly  knowing  where  to  go,  he  obeyed,  but  had 
walked  only  a  short  distance  when  his  stepmother 
overtook  him,  and,   with  words  of  encouragement, 
pressed  some  keepsakes  into  his  hand.     One  of  these, 
a  coin,  he  treasured  all  his  life,  and  in  his  will  be- 
queathed it  to  a  granddaughter.     Having  found  his 
way    U>    Amherst,    Mass.,    he    studied    law   under 
Simeon  Strong,  subsequently  a  .ludge  of  the  supreme 
court.      His  manly  behavior  there,  and  the  promise 
of  success  he  gave,  so  softened  his  father's  heart,  that 
the  young  man  returned  to  Westminster,  where  he 
continued  his  studies,  and  iii  1803  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.     In  1801  he  became  secretary  of  the  com- 
missioners of  bankruptcy,   and  held   the  oftice  for 
three   years.     An   attempt   to   secure   admission  to 
practice  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  was 
defeated  by  the  legislature,  as  he  was  underage;  but 
that  body  specially  appointed  him  state's  attorney  for 
Windham  county,  and  he  was  thus  engaged  for  seven 
years.     In  1806-07  he   represented  Westminster  in 
the  legislature,  and  in  1813  was  a  member  of  the 
governor's  council.     He  was  elected  to  congress  as  a 
Jeffersonian  Democrat  in  1813,  and,  in  striking  con- 
trast to  his  father,   supported  Pres.  Madison's  war 
policy.     He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Clay,  Adams, 
Webster.  Calhoun  and  other  great  men  in  congress, 
who  delighted  in  the  wit  and  wisdom  that  enlivened 
"'is  conversation,  and  admired  his  accomplishments 
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as  a  linguist  and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  In 
1817  he  was  appoinled  agent  of  the  U.  S.  under  the 
treat}'  of  GlieiU,  and  was  for  five  years  engaged  in 
fixing  the  frontier  line  between  Maine  andCilnada. 
lie  was  returned  to  congress  in  1853  and  re-elected 
in  1834  ;  but  duiing  his  last  term  he  became  dis- 
jileased  with  Pies.  Adams,  charging  the  latter  with 
a  breach  of  faith,  and  after  1837  he  was  no  longer 
seen  in  the  national  council.  Returning  to  Vermont 
he  became  the  leader  of  the  small  lint  vigorous 
Democi-atic  party,  and  in  1830  the  election^being 
thrown  into  the  legislature,  he  was  substituted  for 
Ezra  Meech,  the  regular  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
crats for  governor,  but  in  vain.  In  1834  and  1835  he 
headed  his  party's  ticket,  William  A,  Palmer,  the 
Whig  candidate,  opposing  him ;  and  in  1836  once  more 
led  the  forlorn  hope,  to  be  defeated  by  Silas  II.  Jen- 
nison.  He  joined  the  Free  soil  party  of  1848,  and  the 
Republican  party  on  its  formation,' heading  the  Fre- 
mont electoral  ticket  in  1856.  He  represented  West- 
minster in  the  legislature  of  1850,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  constitutional  convention  in  1857.  In 
1858  he  retired  from  the  bar  and  from  public  life 
as  well.  The  praise  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Bradley 
l(y  his  conteinjioraries  appears  to  have  been  deserved. 
He  was  a  logician,  an  orator  and  a  scholar,  as  well 
as  a  lawyer.  He  was  acquainted  with  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  as  well  as  the  dead  languages,  and  French 
and  German.  His  conversational  powers  were  re- 
markable, and  he  had  a  pleasing  presence  and  a 
melodious  voice.  He  was  a  man  of  simple  piety, 
and,  although  familiar  with  the  works  of  the  Ger- 
man infidels,  his  faith  in  the  teachings  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  he  had  known  from  his  childhood, 
remained  unshaken  to  the  end.  Jlr.  Bradlev  was 
mariied,  at  Westmiuster,  to  Sarah,  (laughter  of'jMark 
Richarc's,  lieulenaut-govei'nor  of  the  state.  She  bore 
him  fcu'  children,  (me  of  whom,  .lonathan  Dorr, 
became  almost  as  distinguislied  as  his  father  at 
the  bar,  and  as  admired  for  his  accomplishments. 
Judge  Bradley  died  at  Westminster,  Vt.,  March 
3,  1867. 

WARNER,  Horatio  Gates,  regent  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  Y(n'k,  was  born  at 
Canaan,  Columbia  co,  N.  Y.,  March  13, 1801.  He  was 
graduated  in  1836  at  Union  Col- 
lege, having  been  chosen  to  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  He  then 
read  law,  was  admittetl  to  the  bar 
in  JIadisou  county,  where  he  jirac- 
ticed,and  later  served  as  .ludge  of 
the  court  of  common  ])leas.  In 
1831  he  wasmarried  to  Sarah  War- 
ner, whose  father,  Maj.  Asahel 
was  an  early  pioneer  and 
jjrominent  resident  of  Living- 
ston county,  and  whose  mother 
was  a  sister  of  .Tesse  Ketclium,  of 
Buffalo.  Judge  Warner  made  his 
home  in  Madison  county  until 
1840,  when  he  removed  with  his 
fainil}'  to  R(jchester,  there  con- 
tiuuiug  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  partnership  with  Delos 
Weutworth.  Heerected  afine  stone  mansion  on  Mount 
Hope  avenue,  wdiich  was  noted  in  the  guide-books  of 
that  time  as  one  of  the  finest  private  residences  in 
western  New  York.  In  1850  he  went  to  California  as 
administrator  of  the  estate  of  his  brother,  Lieut.  Wil- 
liam H.  Warner,  of  the  United  States  topographi-  ' 
cal  corps,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians  in  the 
mountains  wdiile  out  with  a  small  surveying  party. 
During  the  fifties  he  made  the  voyage  to  San  Fran- 
cisco three  times,  was  in  one  of  the  great  fires  there, 
and  witnessed  I  he  wonderful  changes  that  took  place 
in  I  lie  city  in  that  decade.  At  one  time  he  edite(3  and 
published  the  Rochester  "Daily  Courier,"  and  at 
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another  llie  "  Daily  Advertiser,"  afterwards  consoli- 
dated Willi  tlie  ■'  UuidD."  He  was  for  several  years 
president  of  llie  old  bank  at  Rochester,  and  trustee  of 
the  KasI  Side  Savinsi-s  Bank,  of  wliich  latter  institu- 
tion lie  was  for  a  ioiig  lime  attorney.  In  1860  his 
alma  maler  conreiTi-d  on  him  the  defrree  of  LL.D., 
and  he  slmrily  aflerward  created  the  "Warner 
Prize,"  to  be  i;iven  each  year  to  the  student  of  that 
colleiie  distinguished  for  {lie  most  thorougli  progress 
and  exemplary  conduct,  exclusive  of  those  indulg- 
ing in  the  use  of  spirituous  liqnois  and  tobacco.  He 
was  appointed  a  regent  of  tlie  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  ISGi),  Horace  Greeley  being  the 
opposing  candidate  for  the  iiosition.  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  .Judge  Warner  went  soiitli  and  purchased 
the  large  planlalion  of  Joel  Early,  at  Greenesboro, 
Ga.,  wliicii  his  .son  and  lamily  made  their  home 
for  twenty  years.  He  was  a  ready  and  eloquent 
speaker,  a  close  student,  a  member  of  the  American 
Associ;ii ion  for  tiie  Advaneeinent  of  Science  almost 
from  ils  ni^aiiiza!  ion,  and  his  lite  was  one  of  the  ut- 
most pnrily  and  lione^ity  of  i)iirpo.se.  He,  with  the 
rest  of  his  tuinilv,  spent  hi.3  winters  in  Georgia,  and 
died  I  here,  Feb.' 11,  1870. 

DE  WITT,  Thomas,  clergyman  was  born  in 
Kingston,  X.  V.,  Seiit.  lo,  1791,  a  descendant  of  an 
old  Uutcli  family  that  settled  in  Ulster  c(Hinty  at 
lea.st  live  generations  before  his  birth.  He  i-eceived 
his  carlj'  education  at  the  Kingston  Academy  and  at 
Union  follege,  wliere  he  was 
graduated  in  1808,  and  at  the 
llieological  senunary  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  church  of  New 
UiunsNiick,  N.  J.,  in  1812.  He 
was  inimediately  licensed  to 
in-each,  and  installed  as  past(jr 
of  the  Dutch  liefiuaiied  eliurch 
at  Hopewell,  N.Y.,  in  November 
of  the  same  year.  Dr.  De  Witt 
remained  at  Hopewell  for  fif- 
teen years,  and  throughout  that 
period  retained  and  perfected 
the  re.spect  and  love  which  he 
had  won  at  the  outset,  not  only 
from  his  jiarishioners.  but  from 
all  the  people  of  the  village.  In 
1S26  lie  was  married  to  a  Miss 
Westermau,  of  New  York  city. 
In  1827  he  accepted  a  call  to  that 
city  from  the  Collegiate  Dutch  Reformed  church, 
and  was  installed  as  one  of  its  ministers.  This,  the 
mother  church  of  the  denomination  in  this  country, 
is  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  organization  in  New  York, 
having  been  founded  pievious  to  a.d.  1640.  For 
nn.ne  than  a  century  and  a  half,  this  was  the  only 
Dutch  church  in  the  city,  and,  as  the  population 
increased,  it  multiplied  its  pastors  and  houses  of 
worship.  Subsequently,  when  independent  churches 
were  organized,  eacli  vmder  the  charge  of  a  single 
person,  this  one,  becau.se  of  ils  plurality  of  con- 
gregations and  ministers,  became  popularly  known 
as  the  ('oll(L;i;ile  Church,  altlnaigh  this  title  does  not 
appear  iqion  ils  record,  and  has  no  official  authority. 
The  first  minislers,  who  all  canu^  from  Holland, 
preached  in  the  Dutch  language.  In  1764  the  Rev. 
Archibald  Laidlie  was  installed,  with  the  express 
view  of  meeting  the  \\ants  of  th(jse  who  required  the 
service  to  be  in  English.  The  last  sermon  in  Dutch 
was  preached  in  18ii3.  Dr.  De  Witt  was  constant  in 
his  ministry  at  this  church  f(jr  the  rest  of  his  life, 
and  success  attended  on  his  preaching  througliout 
his  career.  He  is  said  to  have  been  brilliant  in  his 
earlier  years,  and  as  he  grew  old  he  acquired  a 
.strong,  refined  manner  that  always  mirrored  thought. 
""■■    personal   (pialities   were   those   of   a   Christian 
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gentlcinaii,    and    his    intellectual    accomplishments 
were  boih  varied  and  comprehensive.     His  scholar- 


ship was  extraordinary.  With  the  cla.s.sics  he  was 
unusually  familiar,  and  he  had  an  acquaintance  with 
the  modern  languages.  In  addition  to  these,  he 
was  a  student  of  modern  science.  For  several  years 
he  was  the  president  of  the  New  Y'ork  Historical 
Society,  and  for  many  more  its  vice-president.  He 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  histiu'y  of  New  Y^ork 
state,  as  well  as  that  of  the  nation  and  read  a 
number  of  essays  before  the  historical  society.  For 
more  than  thiily  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  Rutgers 
College,  New  .Jerse}'.  He  was  also  a  trustee  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  New  Y'ork,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  council  of  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  In  theforeign  missionary  labor  of  his 
church  he  rendered  eminent  service,  being  corre- 
siionding  .secretaiy  of  t^hat  board  of  the  church  for 
many  years,  and  suliseqiiently  its  president.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  familiarity  with  Dutch 
history  and  literalure,  writing  largely  on  topics 
galhcred  from  it.  Dr.  De  Wilt  died  in  New  York, 
Slay  18,  1874. 

COLES,  Abraham,  author  and  surgeon,  was 
born  in  Scotch  Plains, N.  J.,  Dec  26,  1813,  youngest 
son  of  Dennis  and  Catherine  (Van  Doursen)  Coles. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became 
a  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store  in 
New  Y'ork  city,  wdiioh  he  left 
at  seventeen  to  accept  the  po- 
sition of  teacher  of  Latin  and 
mathematics  in  a  private  school 
in  Plaintield,  N.  J.  At  eight- 
een he  became  a  student  of 
law  in  the  olHce  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Hornblower,  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  under  who.se  instruction  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  legal 
knowledge  that  subsequently 
secured  for  him  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  Daniel  Webster  and 
other  great  lights  in  the  profes- 
sion. In  less  than  a  year  he  cm- 
cluded  he  would  study  medi- 
cine, and,  to  the  regret  of  his  pre- 
ceptor, left  his  olfice  to  attend 
lectures  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
New  Y'ork,  and  at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  was  graduated  in  1835.  In  1836  he 
settled  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery.  In  1843  he  was  married  to  Caroline  E., 
daughter  of  Jonathan  C.  and  Maria  S.  Ackerman.  of 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  His  wife  died  in  1845,  leaving 
a  son  and  a  daughter,  Emilie  S.  Coles,  now  a  popular 
writer  for  periodicals.  In  1848  he  visited  Europe, 
spending  much  time  in  the  society  of  the  mast 
eminent  ph_y.sicians  and  surgeons.  He  was  in  Paris 
during  the  revolution,  which  gave  him  special 
opportunities  for  surgical  study ;  and  in  1854  he 
again  visited  Europe,  and,  after  seventeen  months  of 
exten.sive  travel,  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Newark.  In  1802,  ])rofiting  by  his  foreign 
experience,  he  began  the  laying  out  as  a  |iark  a  largo 
portion  of  the  ancestral  farm  at  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J., 
selecting  for  his  groupings  and  ])lantings  the  choicest 
varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs.  His  home  was  called 
"Deerhearst."  In  1847  Dr.  Coles  published,  in  the 
Newark  "  Daily  Advertiser,"  his  first  translation  of 
the  "Dies  Irac."  It  was  extensively  copied,  and 
won  him  fame  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  being 
pronounced  by  critics  the  best  that  had  been  made 
Into  English.  In  1859  he  pulilished  a  volume  con- 
taining thirteen  of  his  original  versions  of  the  "  Dies 
Irae,"  which  soon  ran  through  five  editions.  He 
afterward  made  four  additional  versions.  "These 
seventeen,"  says  Dr.  Phili]i  Scliaff,  "show  a  rare 
fertility  and  versatility,  and  illustrate  the  possibili- 
ties of  variation  without  alliu'ing  the  .sense."  He 
subsequently  published  (1865)  his  first  translation  of 
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•  Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa ";  "Stabat  Mater  Spe- 
ciosa"  (1867);  "Old  Gems  in  New  Settings" 
(1866).  In  1866,  as  president  of  the  MecUcal 
Society  of  New  Jersey,  at  its  centennial  meeting, 
in  addition  to  his  address  he  read  a  physiological 
poem,  entitled  "The  Microcosm."  In  1874  he 
published  "The  Evangel,"  and  in  1884  "The 
Light  of  the  World, ' '  constituting  together  ' '  The 
Jjife  and  Teachings  of  Our  Lord."  In  1887  he 
published  "A  New  Eendering  of  the  Hebrew 
Psalms  into  English  Verse,  with  Notes,  Critical, 
Historical  and  Biographical,  including  an  His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  French,  English  and  Scotch 
Metrical  Versions. "  "As  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Newark  Library  and  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society,"  said  the  Newark  "Daily  Advertiser," 
' '  and  on  account  of  his  active  efforts  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  religious,  educational  and  scientific 
development  of  the  city  of  Newark,  his  memory 
will  be  cherished  with  lasting  affection  and  re- 
spect." From  Eutgers  College  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  A.M.;  from  Lewisburg  University  that  of 
Ph.D.  (1860)  and  that  of  LL.D.  (1871)  from 
Princeton.  He  died  at  Monterey,  Cal.,  May  3, 
1891. 

COLES,  J[oiiatliaii]  Ackerman,  physician, 
was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  6,  1843,  only 
son  of  Abraham  (above)  and  Caroline  E.  (Acker- 
man)  Coles.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia 
College  in  1864,  having  won  the  Philolexian  prize 
in  his  senior  year.  He  received  the  degree  of 
A.M.  in  1867.  Previously  he  had  entered  the  office 
of  Prof.  T.  G.  Thomas  as  a  student  of  medicine, 
and  in  1868  he  was  graduated  M.D.  in  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  He  began 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  New  York,  and  after 
spending  two  years  in  Europe  (1S77-7S),  during 
which  he  visited  the  medical  schools  and  hospitals 
of  London,  Paris,  Heidelberg,  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
he  became  associated  with  his  father  in  profes- 
sional practice  in  Newark,  but  soon  after  the 
latter 's  death  he  retired  and  settled  in  New  York 
city.  He  was  president  of  the  Union  county, 
N.  J.,  Medical  Society,  a  fellow  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art,  member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  New  York  state  and 
county  medical  societies,  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  and  the  International  Anglo-Saxon  So- 
ciety of  London.  He  established  country  homes 
at  Mountainside  in  Union  county,  N.  J.,  for 
orphans,  cripples  and  friendless  children,  and 
erected  buildings  for  various  educational  institu- 
tions in  India,  Burma  and  China,  and  made  liberal 
gifts  of  cash  and  objects  of  art  to  schools  and 
colleges  throughout  the  United  States.  The  honor- 
ary degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Hope  College  in  1903.     He  is  unmarried. 

MEECEH,  George  Anderson,  lawyer  and  sol- 
dier, was  born  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Feb.  9,  1835,  son 
of  Hugh  and  Mary  (Anderson)  Mercer,  and  grand- 
son of  Gen.  Hugh  Mercer  of  revolutionary  fame, 
who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Princeton.  He 
began  his  schooling  in  his  native  city  under  the 
tutelage  of  William  P.  Feay,  subsequently  attended 
the  school  of  Mr.  Russell  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
in  1853  entered  the  sophomore  class  at  Princeton, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1856.  Later  he  attend- 
ed the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
In  1858  he  visited  Europe,  and  returning  the  follow- 
ing year  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Savannah, 
and  began  practice  in  1860  with  George  A.  Gordon. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  Mr.  Mereer  en- 
tered the  Confederate  service  as  corporal  in  the 
' '  Republican  Blues ' '  of  Savannah.  Early  in  the 
war  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  adjutant- 


general  's  department,  and  was  first  assigned  to  the 
staff  of  his  father,  Brig.-Gen.  Mercer.  He  served 
with  the  western  army,  and  in  the  battles  around 
Atlanta  in  the  divisions  of  Gen.  W.  H.  T.  Walker 
and  Gen.  Patrick  Clebourne.  In  1865,  after  having 
been  captured  and  paroled,  he  returned  to  Savan- 
nah, and  as  soon  as  the  civil  courts  were  opened, 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  which  soon 
became  large  and  lucrative.  During  1872-74  he 
served  in  the  Georgia  legislature,  which  was  his  one 
political  venture.  Col.  Mercer  took  a  keen  interest 
in  the  local  affairs  of  his  native  city  and  in  the 
developmeiit  of  her  educational  system.  He  was 
president  of  the  board  of  education,  was  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Chatham  Academy,  a  director 
of  the  Georgia  Historical  Bociety,  curator  of  the 
Telfair  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Savannah  Medi- 
cal College.  Although  they  differed  in  politics,  he 
was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Pres.  Arthur,  who 
tendered  him  the  jiosition  of  United  States  district 
judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Georgia,  when 
Judge  Erskine  retired,  but  the  engrossing  demands 
of  his  large  practice  compelled  him  to  decline  the 
honor.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
first  volunteer  regiment  of  Georgia,  located  in 
Savannah,  and  was  tlie  ranking  line  officer  in  the 
state.  He  was  marriod  in  1861  to  Nannie  Maury, 
daughter  of  Dr.  B.  S.  Herndon,  of  Fredericksburg, 
Va.  She  died  in  June,  1884,  leaving  four  sons  and 
one  daughter:  George  A.,  Lewis  Herndon,  Robert 
Lee,  Edward  Clifford  Anderson  and  Nannie  Maury, 
who  married  J.  M.  Lang  of  Savannah,  Ga.  Col. 
Mercer  died  at  his  home  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Oct. 
23,  1907. 

LOW,  James  E.,  dental  surgeon,  was  born  in 
Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  1837,  son  of  Rinald  and 
Susan  (Hayward)  Low.  He  had  fsw  educational 
advantages  in  early  life.  His  father  dying  when 
he  was  but  six  years  old,  he  was  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources  when  other  lads  of  his  age  were  just 
entering  school.  He  was,  however,  full  of  energy 
and  perseverance,  and  by  working  morning  and 
night  was  enabled  to  take  a  course  of  study  at 
Cooperstown  (N.  Y.)  Seminary.  Following  this,  in 
1857  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  and  dentistry, 
and  having  received  his  degree  in  1865  located  in 
Chicago,  111.,  where  he  built  up  a«uccessful  practice 
in  dentistry  covering  many  years.  Dr.  Low  made  a 
number  of  innovations  in  the  science  of  dentistry, 
and  by  his  original  ideas  contributed  materially  to 
the  advancement  of  the  profession.  One  of  the 
most  successful  of  his  inventions  was  the  insertion 
of  teeth  by  what  he  termed  the  "no  plate  meth- 
od," for  which  he  received  a  t)atent  Mar.  15,  1881. 
In  his  letters  he  advertised  himself  as  ' '  inventor 
and  proprietor  of  Low  crown  and  bridge  work. ' ' 
This  consists  in  attaching  the  artificial  teeth  to  the 
natural  teeth  or  roots  by  immovable  gold  bands 
or  crowns,  thereby  the  inconvenient  plate  is  dis- 
pensed with  and  artificial  teeth  made  to  closely  re- 
semble the  natural  ones.  Dr.  Low  was  a  long  time 
in  overcoming  popular  prejudice  against  the  meth- 
od, but  he  accomplished  this  by  devoting  a  part 
of  his  time  to  teaching,  lecturing  and  demon- 
strating his  improvements  before  the  different 
institutions  and  societies  in  the  United  States. 
He  also  devised  a  "  peerless  tooth  crown"  by  which 
all  roots  firm  in  the  jaw  are  restored  to  their 
original  usefulness  and  the  tooth  has  the  strength 
of  a  natural  one.  In  1893  he  became  a  lecturer 
in  the  Columbian  Dental  College  of  Chicago  and 
subsequently  was  its  president  and  treasurer.  Dr. 
Low  was  married  in  1856,  to  Rowena  Knapp  of 
Milford,    N.    Y.,    and   has   two    daughters,   Maud 
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and  Maljel  Low.  During-  the  early  years  of  his 
career  he  was  a  menilier  of  the  American  Dental 
Society,  tlic  Illinois  State  Dental  Society  and  the 
Chicago  Dental  Society. 

SETON,  Elizabeth.  Ann,  jiliilanthropi.st,  and 
fmuidcr  (it  llie  onlerof  the  SisterN  of  Charity  ot  St. 
Vincent  dc  Paul  in  America,  wa.s  Ixirn  in  New  York 
city,  Auu'.  ',>:!,  1774,  the  dannlilcr  lA  Dr.  Richard 
and  Catliariiic  (( 'liarlloii)  Baylcy.  b.ith  Episcopalians. 
The  Ba\'leys  were  ot  gciud  family  in  Nortolk  county, 
"Lnnland."  Dr.  IJaylcy's  father 
came  to  America  ou  a  travel- 
ing tour,  aiul  met  and  mar- 
ried Mis.s  Leconte,  of  French 
JIuLTUcnot  descent,  at  New 
ri.ichelle,  N.  Y.  The  Setons 
were  descended  from  the 
Lords  Scton,  now  represented 
Ijy  the  Earl  of  Winlon.  Mr. 
Scton, w4io.sc  sou  married  ]\Iiss 
Bayley,  was  chcisen  first  cash- 
ierof  the  Bank  of  New  York, 
which  \\'as  considered  a  high 
compiliuient  ou  account  of  liis 
known  Euglisli  |iroclivitics, 
and  was  on  tci'insof  friendship 
witliTa]leyi-aiid,aiid  other  cm- 
incut  men  of  thai  da}'.  He  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  English 
cause,  and  was  the  last  public 
notary  for  the  city  and  province 
of  New  York  during  the  war. 
I  in  pos.session  of  the  Scton  family.  He 
■|iuiided  the  house  ot  Scion,  Jlait'land  & 
laiiii'tli  year,  ^liss  B.-iylcy  married  Wil- 
liam Seinn,  a  luerdiant  in  goml  slauding  in  New  Yoi  k 
city,  wdio  failed  in  1801).  "Jlrs.  Scion  early  manifest- 
ed u  deep  reh'gious  feeling,  and  alllioiigh  going 
much  into  society  after  her  marriage,  she  di'vojed  a 
great  de.'il  of  licr  time  to  good  works,  visited  the 
poor,  was  a  memlier  of  the  "Widows'  .Society  of 
New  Yoi'k,'  .-uid  w;is  freqiientlv  calh-d  a  Protestant 
sister  of  (4i;irily.  In  1SI)8,  her  li'usl)ini(rs  health  fail- 
ing, she  ae<'oiiip:uiied  him  wdlli  hei' oldest  daughter 
to  Italy,  w  hen-  he  di(^d  a  few  weeks  after  their  ar- 
rival. As  soon  .'IS  slie  could  m.akc  arrangements  to 
do  so  ;\Irs.  Scion  I'elurued  lo  Ameiiea,  wliere  it  was 
not  long  liclnii'  she  liecamc  a  memlier  ot  lh(i  Roman 
C';ilholie  cliui'eli.  H.aving  lillle  or  no  ]U'opcrly,  in 
order  lo  supporl  lu'rself  and  her  live  children,  she 
ool  in  Xe"sc  York  city,  hut  met  with 
She  was  cnusidcriug  llie  advisability 
to  ( 'anad;L,  when  Dr.  'WilliiLm  Louis 
sideiil  of  St.  3Iarv's  Colli-ii-e,  suiiiicsted 
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from  Bishop  Carroll, "she  removed  lo  Bidlimorc  in 
180.S,  taking  liia-  three  daughters  with  her,  wdiere 
she  w:is  warmly  welcomed,  and  received  considerable 
atlenliou.  She  opened  a  lioarding-school  for  girls, 
receiving  lady  I  he  daughters  of  Roman  Catholic  fam- 
ilies. In  Ihe  autumn  a  young  lady  from  Eiirojie 
joined  her  as  .assistant  teacher,  but  having  a  desire 
to  sia'\-e  the  ],oor.  in  1809,  with  four  othci'S,  .she 
founded  a  school  (,11  a  farm  at  Emniittsljurg,  Md., 
where  they  \\ei-e  soon  joined  by  si.\  m(n-e  waimcn. 
The  memliers  of  (he  i-ommunitv  wa-re  called  "  Sisters 
of  St.  .loseph,"  after  Ihe  "  ilaiuihPa's  of  charity" 
founded  by  SI.  Vincent  dc  Paul  in  Fr.ani'C.  Tlicy 
.suffered  niiieli  from  ]iovcrty  and  illness  during  the 
winler,  but  as  Ihe  spring  advanced  they  received 
several  boardhii;"  and  day  jiupils,  and  in  .Line  the 
school  ^vas  i|nile  llouri.shing.  In  l«lf  Mrs.  Seton 
adopted  Ihe  iiiles  and  consiilnlion  of  Si.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  wilh  soiiji'  moditiciMious,  and  Ihi' eominunity 
became  a  relinious  onler,  willi  tln'  siuiclitai  of  the 
highesi  eccle^iaslieal  authority,  and  has  since  estalj- 


lislied  hciuses  in  all  parts  of  America.  In  1817  it  was 
ineorpoiated  by  an  act  passed  by  the  Maryland  leg- 
islature. Sub.sequently  a  number  of  buildings  were 
creeled,  including  a  residence  for  the  sisters,  a  novi- 
tiate, boarding-school,  school  for  poor  children,  and 
an  oi-phan  a.sylum.  In  1814  Mother  Seton  .sent  three 
sisters  lo  take  charge  of  the  orphan  asylum  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  1817,  at  the  recjuest  of  the  bishop  of 
New  York,  three  more  established  theni.selves  in 
Prince  street.  New  York  city,  where  they  received 
orphan  children.  According  to  the  constitution  of 
the  order,  no  one  was  permitted  to  be  elected  to  the 
othce  of  mother-superior  for  more  than  two  succes- 
si-i'e  terms,  but  an  exception  was  made  in  Mother 
Scion's  favor,  and  she  remained  in  office  during  her 
life,  with  the  privilege  of  taking  charge  of  her  chil- 
dren and  of  their  property.  At  tlie  time  of  her  death, 
there  had  been  established  more  than  twenty  com- 
munities of  .sisters  of  charity,  in  charge  ot  orphan 
asylums,  free  schools,  boarding  schools,  and  hospi- 
tals, in  the  middle  and  southern  states.  IMother  Se- 
t(ai  was  a  woman  of  deep  feeling,  of  a  cultivated  and 
refined  mind,  and  had  read  extensively.  She  was 
fond  of  books,  was  gifled  with  literary  and  poetic 
tastes,  was  the  author  of  several  liyinus,  and  po.ssess- 
ed  a  great  command  of  language,  and  charm  of  man- 
ner. She  had  an  illness,  in  1818,  from  which  .she 
never  entirely  recovered,  and  died  at  Emmiltsl)urg 
Jan.  4,  183L 

TOWNSEND,  Amos,  business  man,  was  born 
near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  IMJU,  the  son  of  Aarcm  Town- 
send,  a  farmer,  wdio  came  from  a  Quaker  family. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Jacob  Cox, 
a  revolutionary  soldier.  Amos  was  given  a  good 
eduealion,  and"  at  the  age  of  tifleen  entered  a  mer- 
eanlile  house,  w  here  he  re(aa\'ed  ;i  thorough  business 
training.  He  was  sub.sequently,  for  some  years,  en- 
gaged in  business  in  Ohio.  In  1850,  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  troubles  in  Kan.sas,  he  was  made  marshiil  to 
the  committee  apjiointed  by 
congress  to  investigate  and  re- 
])ort  Ihe  condition  of  affairs. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  Ohio 
he  settled  in  Cleveland,  w  here 
he  became  a  member  of  the 
tirm  of  Edwards,  Town.send 
ct  Co.,  wholesale  grocers.  In 
lSi;.";lie  waselecteil  to  thi^  city 
C(anieil,  on  which  he  served 
leu  consecutive  years,  seven 
years  as  its  president.  In  ]87o 
he  was  eledcd  to  rciireseiit 
Cuyahog.a  county  in  the  con- 
stitulional  convention,  and  in 
]87()  to  reiiresent  the  dislrict 
of  Clevdand  in  congress,  to 
wdiich  body  he  was  twice  re- 
eleeled.  His  career  was  one  of 
honoraud  usefulness.  Ile.sei'v- 
ed  on  various  important  com- 
mittees wdjilc  in  congress;  the  introduction  and  pa.s- 
sage  of  theletter-caniers'  bill,  and  the  law  rcgnlaliiig 
the  salaries  and  defining  the  (luti(!S  of  postabrailway 
mail  clerks  being  largely  due  lo  his  efforts.  He  had 
cliargc  of,  and  secured  the  jiassage  of,  several  meas- 
ures of  great  value  to  his  eouslituents,  among  which 
may  be  named:  large  a)i|n-oiiriati(ms  for  the"  break- 
water at  Cleveland,  and  inqiortant  additions  to  the 
gov(aaini(ail  building.  Mr.  Town.send  was  the  author 
of  an  able  and  exhaustive  report  adverse  to  bridging 
the  Di'troit  rivei-,  whicli  received  thi>  cordial  iiidor.se- 
nnnit  of  those  eonneeled  wilh  the  sliip]>ing  interests 
of  the  Norlhwesl,  and  introduced  and  promoted  the 
|iassage  of  nunKU'ous  jiraelical  Laws  regulating  the 
eoiuiueree  and  shijipiug  interests  ofthe  country.  On 
iii'coiuil  of  the  pressing  demands  of  his  private  biisi 
ness  he  dediiied  to  be  again  a  candidate  in  1882.    He 
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was  connected  with  a  number  of  financial  enter- 
prises, and  was  a  director  in  banks,  railways,  iron 
companies  and  other  corporations.  He  was  a  man 
of  fine  intelligence,  energetic,  industrious  and  pub- 
lic spirited,  possessing  a  warm,  generous  heart, 
and  charitable  and  genial  nature  and  as  popular 
in  his  social  relations  as  he  was  in  his  public  life. 
He  died  at  St.  Angustine,  Fla.,  Mar.  18,  1895. 

MAYO,  Sarah  Carter  Edgarton,  author,  was 
born  in  Shirley  Village,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass., 
Mar.  17,  1819,  the  daughter  of  a  prosperous  manu- 
facturer. She  early  displayed  a  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, and  while  attending  the  district  school  read 
all  of  her  father's  books  and  as  many  of  her  neigh- 
bors' as  she  could  borrow.  Her  first  attempts  ai 
poetry  were  acrostics,  written  at  the  age  of  twelve 
for  the  amusement  of  her  schoolmates.  She  at- 
tended for  one  term  the  academy  at  Westford, 
Mass.,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  began  to  write 
for  publication,  contributing  to  the  ' '  Universalist 
and  Ladies  '  Repository' '  articles  in  both  prose  and 
verse,  which  were  distinguished  by  delicacy  of  ex- 
ecution and  tenderness  of  feeling.  These  were 
followed  by  two  tales  for  children :  ' '  The  Pal- 
freys" and  ''Ellen  Clifford."  She  was  the  editor 
of  ' '  The  Ladies '  Repository, ' '  which  was  published 
in  Boston,  and  during  1838-47  edited  an  annual 
composed  of  literary  and  religious  articles,  called 
' '  The  Rose, ' '  in  which  a  number  of  her  poems  ap- 
peared. Two  volumes  of  her  magazine  poetry 
were  published;  "Spring  Flowers"  (1840)  and 
"Poetry  of  Women"  (1841).  "Her  facility  in 
the  use  of  poetical  language  and  in  giving  form 
to  every  airy  dream  or  breath  of  passion,. ' '  said 
Rufus  W.  Grriswold,  ' '  was  astonishing.  A  pervad- 
ing excellence  of  her  works,  whether  in  prose  or 
verse,  is  that  they  are  gracefml  beyond  those  of 
any  other  author  who  has  written  in  this  coun- 
try. ' '  She  was  married  July  28,  1846,  to  Rev.  Amory 
I>wight  Mayo  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  continued 
her  literary  labors  until  her  death,  which  occurred 
in  Gloucester,  July  9,  1848. 

GIBTY,  Simon,  adventurer,  was  bom  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1741,  not  far  from  the  present 
city  of  Harrisburg.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Irish- 
man who  emigrated  to  this  country  in  middle  age, 
and  engaged  in  Indian  trade.  In  1730,  after  his 
arrival,  the  father  married  an  English  girl  named 
Mary  Newton,  and  Simon  was  their  second  son. 
The  elder  Girty  having  been  killed  by  an  Indian 
in  a  drunken  frolic,  his  death  was  avenged  by  John 
Turner,  an  inmate  of  the  household,  who  then 
married  the  widow.  Turner  was  finally  burned  by 
the  Indians,  and  Simon  Girty  with  three  brothers 
was  held  in  captivity  and  lived  for  several  years 
with  the  Senecas.  In  1774  he  was  a  soldier,  spy 
and  Indian  interpreter  under  Lord  Dunmore  at 
Ft.  Pitt,  and  a  friend  and  companion  of  Simon 
Kenton.  During  the  early  part  of  the  revolution- 
ary war  he  was  on  the  Whig  side,  at  one  time  hold- 
ing a  lieutenant 's  commission,  but  in  1778  he 
turned  renegade,  became  an  Indian  agent,  and 
as  a  leader  of  the  savages  was  involved  in  many 
atrocities.  Early  historians  have  stated  that  while 
imprisoned  by  the  Whigs  at  Pittsburgh  he  escaped 
in  the  summer  of  1777,  and  collecting  about  400 
Indian  warriors  attacked  Ft.  Henry  (now  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.)  on  Sept.  1st  of  that  year,  but  Miller  '3 
"West  Virginia  and  Her  People"  says  (p.  123): 
"It  is  now  known  that  the  leader  was  not  Girty, 
who  at  that  time  was  serving  in  the  garrison  at 
Pittsburgh  and  who  did  not  desert  to  the  Indians 
until  six  months  later. ' '  With  a  number  of  other 
Tories  he  went  through  the  Indian  country  as  far 
as  Detroit,  stirring  up   the   savages  against  the 


colonists.  His  presence,  in  1782,  at  the  torture  and 
death  of  Col.  William  Crawford  is  recorded.  Craw- 
ford was  tho  leader  of  an  unfortunate  American 
expedition  against  Sandusky,  and  when  taken 
prisoner  was  burned  at  the  stake.  During  his 
suffering,  he  called  on  Girty  to  shoot  him.  In  de- 
rision Girty  told  Crawford  that  he  had  no  gun, 
at  the  same  time  turning  to  an  Indian  and  laugh- 
ing heartily;  "by  all  his  gestures  he  seemed  de- 
lighted at  the  horrid  scene. ' '  In  August  of  that 
year,  Girty  invaded  Kentucky  with  about  600  In- 
dians and  at:-  eked  Bryant's  Station,  near  Lexing- 
ton, but  the  approach  of  Daniel  Boone  with  rein- 
forcements led  him  to  retreat.  Boone  pursued, 
and  the  battle  of  Blue  Lick,  (Aug.  19),  followed. 
Girty  also  cooperated,  in  1782,  in  the  expulsion  of 
Moravian  missionaries  from  among  the  Wyandotte 
Indians.  He  resided  for  some  time  on  the  Sandusky 
river,  where  he  established  a  trading  post,  and 
from  which  he  led  many  marauding  attacks  of  the 
Indians  upon  the  American  frontier.  He  was 
present  at  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair's  defeat  in  1791, 
and  ordered  a  savage  to  kill  and  scalp  Gen.  Richard 
Butler,  who  lay  wounded  on  the  field.  He  served 
as  an  interpreter  to  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  United  States  government  to  meet  the  In- 
dians in  1793,  and  his  insolent  treatment  of  the 
government  representatives  resulted  in  the  failure 
of  the  negotiations.  During  the  war  of  1812  he 
aided  the  British.  Girty  was  five  feet  nine  inches 
in  height,  and  heavy  in  frame  Uut  very  agile.  His 
face  was  round  and  full,  his  neck  short,  and  his 
hair  and  eyes  very  black.  The  circumstances  of 
his  death  are  uncertain,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have 
died  in  Canada  in  1818. 

DAVENPORT,  'William  Bates,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  New  York  city.  Mar.  10,  1847,  son  of  Julius 
and  Mary  A.  (Bates)  Davenport,  and  a  descendant 
of  Rev.  John  Davenport,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
New  Haven  colony.  Rev.  John  Davenport 's  wife 
was  Elizabeth  Wooley,  and  from  them  the  line  of 
descent  is  traced  through  their  son  John,  who  mar- 
ried Abigail  Pierson;  their  son  John,  who  married 
Martha  (Gould)  Selleek;  their  son  John,  who 
married  Sarah  Bishop;  their  son  John,  who 
married  Deborah  Ambler ;  their  son  John,  who  mar- 
ried Prudence  Bell,  and  their  son  William,  who 
married  Abigail  Benedict,  and  was  Mr.  Davenport's 
grandfather.  His  parents  removed  to  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  during  his  infancy,  and  he  was  educated 
in  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  and  Yale 
College,  class  of  '67,  receiving  the  honorary  degree 
of  A.  M.  from  that  institution  in  1887.  After 
two  years  in  the  employ  of  the  Metropolitan  In- 
surance Co.,  he  entered  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1870.  He  opened  a  law  office 
in  Brooklyn,  and  made  a  specialty  of  equity  and 
real  estate.  His  successful  trial  of  cases  before 
the  surrogate's  court  soon  brought  him  into  promi- 
nence and  he  was  retained  in  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated will  cases  tried  in  Kings  county.  He  was 
public  administrator  in  Kings  county  from  1889 
to  1904.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  consti- 
tutional convention  of  1894,  and  in  the  war  with 
Germany  was  secretary  of  the  district  appeals 
board  of  New  York  city  in  the  matter  of  the  draft 
for  the  U.  S.  Army.  He  was  married  in  1874  to 
Charlotte  C.  Shepherd  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  is 
a  trustee  of  the  BrookljTi  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  the  Brooklyn  Art  Association,  and  a 
member  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society,  the  New  Eng- 
land Society,  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  the  Long  Island  His- 
torical Society,  and  the  New  York  Bar  Association. 
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BENSON,  Alfred  Washburn,  soldier  and  U. 
S.  senator,  was  horn  a-t  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  July  15, 
184::,  son  of  Peleg  and  Hannah  Benson,  He  was 
educated  at  academies  in  Jamestown  and  Randolph, 
X.  Y.,  subsequently  studying  law  at  Chamberlain 
Institute,  Eandolpli.  In  July,  1860,  he  enlisted  in 
the  154th  regiment,  New  York  volunteers,  and  was 
ordered  to  the  front.  Severely  wounded,  and  left 
for  dead  on  the  field  at  Chaneellorsville,  he  never- 
theless managed  to  participate  in  the  Chattanooga 
eampaign  and  Sherman  's  march  to  the  sea,  retiring 
from  the  army  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  the 
rank  of  major.  He  then  resumed  his  legal  studies 
.nnd  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
in  1S67,  removing  to  Ottawa,  Kan.,  two  years  later, 
where  he  entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  his 
pirofession.  Soon  he  became  prominent  in  the  life 
of  the  community  and  shortly  thereafter  was 
elected  mayor  of  Ottawa.  He  was  elected  to  the 
legislature,  and  later  was  elected  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court  of  Kansas.  Becoming  identified  with 
the  Eepublican  party,  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
'.senate,  serving  until  1906.  On  June  11  of  the  lat- 
ter year  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Hoch,  U.  S. 
senator  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  Joseph  Ralph  Burton  (q.v.),  his  term  expiring 
March  .j,  1907.  The  following  August  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  supreme  liench,  which  position 
he  filled  with  honor  and  distinction  until  his  retire- 
ment in  .January,  1915.  Subsequently,  until  the 
close  of  his  life,  he  was  professor  of  law  in  the 
Washburn  ITniversity  law  school.  Judge  Benson 
was  married,  May  10,  1870,  to  Emettie  Towsley, 
and  died  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  Jan.  1,  1916. 

TiAaiiJlt,  Sidney,  poet,  vcas  born  at  Macon, 
Ga.,  Feb.  3,  1843,  the  son  of  Robert  S.  and  Mary 
(Anderson)  Lanier.  On  his  paternal  side  be  was  of 
Huguenot  descent.  His  earliest  known  ancestor, 
Jerome  Lanier,  was  attached  to  the  c(jurt  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  wliose  son  Nicholas  was  in  high  favor 
with  .lames  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and  whose  grandson, 
NichiJas,  was  a  favorite  with  Cliarles  II.  Thomas 
Lauier  emigrated  to  America,  witli  others,  in  1716, 
and  settled  on  a  grant  of  land,  part  of  which  is  now 
included  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va.  Another 
Lanier  married  an  aunt  of  George  Washington.  Sid- 
ney's mother  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and  was  a 
talented  woman,  possessing  the 
gifts  of  music,  poetry  and  ora- 
tory. Sidney's  first  passion  was 
for  music,  and  as  a  child  lie  learn- 
ed to  jilay  on  several  musical  in- 
struments, particularly  the  flute, 
of  which  be  subsequently  be- 
came a  master.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  entered  the  sopho- 
more class  at  Oglelhorpe  Col- 
lege, Midway,  Ga. ,  and  was  grad- 
uated at  eighteen  with  honors, 
having  lost  a  year  as  clerk  in  the 
Macon  post-oilice.  Immediately 
on  graduation  be  became  tutor 
in  tlie  college,  remaining  there 
until  tlie  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war.  In  Apiil,  1861,  be  enlist- 
ed in  the  Confederate  army, 
with  the  Macon  volunteers  of 
the  2d  CJeorgia  battalion,  the  first  military  organ- 
i/atiou  to  leave  Georgia  for  Virginia,  and  served 
as  a  private  to  the  close  (jf  the  war,  having  three 
times  refused  promotion  in  order  that  be  might  not 
lie  separaled  from  his  youuger  brother,  to  wiiom  he 
was  tenderly  attached."  After  the  battle  of  Malvern 
Hill,  he  was  transferred  to  the  signal  .service,  with 
headquarters  at  Petersburg,  where  be  first  felt  the 
premonitions  of  the  <lisease  (consumption)  that  finally 


caused  his  death.  In  1863  he  served  in  Virginia  and 
N(ulh  Carolina.  Later  be  bad  command  of  a  vessel 
that  I'an  the  blockade,  was  captured,  was  a  prisoner 
for  five  months  in  Point  Lookout  prison  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  was  e.xchanged  with  his  flute,  near  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  had  a  horror  of  war,  and  in 
his  novel,  "  Tiger  Lilies,"  written  two  years  later  in 
the  space  of  three  weeks,  be  pictured  war  as  "a 
strange,  enormous,  terrible  flower,"  and  tells  how 
damp  are  its  shades  and  how  unhealthy  its  odors. 
The  ne.xt  two  years  he  passed  in  Montgomery,  Ala., 
as  a  clerk,  took  charge  of  an  academy  at  Prattville, 
Ala.,  in  September,  1867,  and  in  December  married 
jMary  Day,  daughter  of  Charles  Day,  of  Macon,  Ga. 
In  the  first  month  of  the  new  year  be  suffered  his 
first  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  and  in  the  spring 
returned  to  Macon,  where  he  remained  studying  and 
practicing  law  with  his  father  until  1372,  when  he 
visited  Te.xas  in  search  of  health,  and  subsequently, 
in  the  autumn  of  1873,  settled  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
under  an  engagement  as  first  flute  for  the  Peabody 
symphony  concerts.  Often,  for  months  together, 
he  was  too  ill  t(j  work,  and  was  obliged  to  make  ex- 
tended visits  to  Texas,  Florida,  Pennsylvania  and 
North  Carolina,  hoping  the  change  of  climate  would 
benefit  bis  health.  In  1874  "Corn"  appeared  in 
' '  Lippincott's  Magazine, "  and  brought  him  many  ad- 
mirers, including  Bayard  Taylor,  at  whose  suggestion 
he  was  .selected  to  write  the  words  of  the  cantata  for 
the  o]icningof  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1876.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  once 
more  sought  a  milder  climate  for  his  health,  and  a 
year  later  returned  to  Baltimore,  where  he  again 
became  a  member  of  the  Peabody  orchestra,  and 
played  there  duiing  three  winters.  He  delivered  a 
private  course  of  lectures  on  Elizabethan  verse,  fol- 
lowed by  a  Shakespeare  course,  in  which  he  re- 
ceived much  encouragement.  Finally,  on  his  birth- 
day, in  1879,  he  received  notice  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  lecturer  in  English  literature  at  the  Johns 
Ho])kins  University,  which  gave  hiin  the  first  assured 
iucome  since  his  marriage.  The  previous  summer 
be  wrote,  in  six  weeks,  his  "Science  of  English 
Verse,"  concerning  which  the  "Nation"  says:  "The 
characteristic  feature  of  Mr.  Lanier's  treatise  is  the 
application  of  the  principles  and  notations  of  music 
to  English  verse.  ...  In  a  learned  and  inter- 
esting preface  Mr.  Lanier  gives  an  historical  sketch 
of  the  attempts  to  construct  a  theory  of  the  teehnic 
of  English  verse.  He  thinks  this  sketch  justifies  a 
new  attem)5t.  .  .  .  The  whole  work  shows  ex- 
tensive reading  and  a  refined  taste  both  in  poetry 
and  in  music."  In  December  he  came  very  near 
death,  and  wdien  too  weak  to  raise  food  to  bis  mouth 
he  wrote  "  Sunrise,"  which  ranks  among  bis  best 
poems.  During  the  winter,  notwithstanding  con- 
tinued illness,  he  attended  rehearsals  and  concerts  at 
the  Peabody,  and  delivered  ten  lectures  a  week, 
those  delivered  at  the  university  being  subsequently 
pul)lished  in  book  form  with  the  title  "The  English 
Novel."  A  critic  says  of  his  "  Song  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee" "  that  it  deserves  a  place  beside  Tennyson's 
'Brook';"  that  it  strikesahigher  key,  and  is  scarcely 
less  musical.  E.  C.  Stedman  has  raised  the  question  , 
whether  Lanier's  "extreme  conjunction"  of  the 
artistic  with  the  poetic  temperament,  wliicb  be 
thinks  no  man  has  more  clearly  displayed,  ilid  not 
hamper  and  delay  his  power  of  adequate  expres.sion 
to  a  certain  extent.  Lanier  had  "a  passion  for  the 
exact  truth,"  and  would  be  satisfied  wdth  nothing 
less  than  all  of  it.  Of  bis  work  it  has  licen  s.aid  that 
"one  thread  of  purpose  runs  through  it  ;ill.  This 
thread  is  found  in  his  fervid  love  for  his  fellow-men, 
aTid  bis  never-ceasing  endeavors  to  kindle  an  en- 
thusiasm for  beauty,  purity,  nobility  of  life,  which 
he  held  it  the  poet's  first  duty  to  teach  and  to  exem 
plify. "     Concerning  the  English  apprcciatiou  of  his 
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^itsotZr'tJfZ  v^  "fP^^^ft-'^'"   "Lanier       INGERSOLL,  Jared,  statesman,  waa  bom  in 
thJl  11     t   I  ^^        ''"^  """^  '■'^^l^y  ^''°"'  '^^  ™0'"«    New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1749   son  of  jkredand  Hai: 

X   lon'^erl'word"L'"bS''''^'>f"'"^''^5    '^^'^    (^'^"'"^^^    Inger.oU; 'grandson  of   Jona^lSL 
years  longer,   he  would,   we  believe,   have  ranked    and  Sarah    (Newton)    Miles  In£?ersoll    and   (rrpnt- 

^vfryTrefican^toet  ^f  th'e  ^tt""^''?  "'"''^  ^^'^"^^°"  °^  J°''"  IngSV^Toider' of  The 
ilfll  T^T  ^  ^  i  -P'"'*-.  "^f  '*  ^'  ""**  Connecticut  branch  of  the  fkmily,  who  emigrated 
(-The  Hlrleauirof'nfeJ'^r..''^  this  volume  from  England  and  was  one  of  ^th^  first  sfttlera 
Doems  or  an  Tonffpnnwr  ^  n^'r  '"^  11"  ^?1'  "^  Hartford,  Conn.,  later  removing  to  Northamp- 
poems,  or  aU  Longfellow's,  or  all  Lowell's  the  ton,  Mass.,  where  he  died  in  16R4  The  line  of  de- 
humorous  poems  excepted  ;  and  the  poetry  is,  we  scent  is  traced  through  Jared  Ingerso  I's  hi?d  wife 
We,'d  f  f  ""^  **"'*  ?;f  ?^  "'  ^^  familiarity,  Mary  Hunt.  Jared  IngersoU,  "sr.  fa  her  of  the 
w^lrtP  T  ?  g™™d."  It  is  difficult  to  say  statesman  (1722-81),  was  a  g  aduate  of  Yale  Col 
Than  for  .o'^tTv  fnT'  ''"'  S-^tf^  ^"^  ""."sie  lege.  He  t^ice  wcnt'to  Great  Britain  as  an  agent 
nn  r,nPtr/ tt^^i  f  /°'°''  ^''■'^  '"  ^^{'"'S^  "f  ^e  colony,  on  the  second  visit  (1764)  being  ap- 
^nd^fn  -Ti«%^  P^  /^"Tk  \r  '"''^^^1'''  P^i^ted  stamp  master  for  New  England  unde?  the 
fp.d=  t.  J  V  f  ,  ,  English  Verse"  rather  obnoxious  British  stamp  act.  Although  he  was  a 
tends  to  make  less  useful  and  perhaps  less  trust-  popular  and  influential  lawyer,  the  indignation  of 
worthya  remarkably  subtle  and  stimulating  book,  the  populace  against  the  stamp  tax  was^o  strong 
7^^^\i^  nevertheless  of  distinctly  greater  value  that  it  compelled  his  resignation  Sept.  19,  1765 
than  the  lecturers  on  the  Enghsh  novel.  In  his  In  1770  he  was  appointed  by  the  Crown  judge 
^•p''m'nkl%h°  '  'Tr  ^^  ^''  "Letters  "La-  of  the  vice-admiralty  court  in  the  middle  dfs 
mer  makes  the  appeal  to  chosen  readers  that  we  trict  of  the  colony,  and  resided  in  Philadelphia, 
always  expect  from  the  prose  of  a  genuine  poet.  Pa.  Jared  Ingersoll,  Jr.,  was  graduated  at  Yale 
And  this  he  was,  even  if  the  quality  of  his  work  College  in  1766,  and  then  went  abroad,  studying 
was  not  infrequently  injured  by  a  straining  after  almost  five  years  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  Lon 
effect.  No  American  poet  since  Poe  has  been  so  don  and  over  a  year  at  Paris,  where  he  made  the 
fully  dominated  by  the  idea  of  beajuty  m  art.  acquaintance  of  Benjamin  Franklin  On  his  re- 
Lamer  added  an  ethical  element  foreign  to  Poe,  turn  to  Philadelphia  he  entered  the  office  of  Jo- 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  here  again  there  is  seph  Eeed  (q.v.),  the  distinguished  lawyer  At 
not  a  lack  of  that  fusion  of  powers  and  qualities  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  espoused 
that  13  essential  to^  the  production  o£  perfect  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  notwithstanding  that  his 
(--^      T3„  j-i,           ,4.      „„   ,4.            i          i.,     ^u.i.  f^^Yier  held  fast  in  his  allegiance  to  England.     He 

served  in  the  continental  congress  in  1780-81,  and 


poetry.     Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Lanier  must  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Ameri- 
can  poets   of   the   last   quarter   of   the   nineteenth    -n^as  a  delegate  from  Pennsyrvania  in  the  conven- 
century.  ^Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,   he    tiou   to   frame   the   Federal   constitution   in    1787. 


He  was  the  first  attorney-general  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  filled  the  cffiee  a  second  time; 
but  he  declined  the  appointment  as  chief  justice 
of   the  Federal   court.      He  was   a  trustee  of  the 


wrote,  "Tiger  Lilies,"  a  novel  (1867)  ;  "Florida 
Its     Scenery,     Climate     and     History"      (1875); 
"Poems"      (1877);      "The     Boys'     Froissart" 
(1878);    "Science    of    English    Verse"    (1880); 

"The  Boys'  King  Arthur"  (1S80),  "The  Boys'  University  of  Pennsylvania  during  1787-1800.  la 
Mabinogion"  (1881);  "The  Boys'  Percy"  1812  he  was  Federal  candidate  for  vice-president 
(1882);  "The  English  Novel"  (188.3),  and  of  the  United  States.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
"Poems,"  edited  by  his  wife  (1884).  Since  his  he  was  presiding  judge  of  the  district  court  of 
death  many  of  his  writings  and  collections  of  his  Philadelphia  county.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
lectures  have  been  published:  "Retrospects  and  rare  pamphlet  on  the  Stamp  Act  (1766).  Judge 
Prospects"  (1899);  "Letters"  (1899);  "Shake-  Ingersoll  was  a  zealous  devotee  of  his  profession 
speare  and  His  Forerunners"  (1902);  "Bob;  the  and  noted  as  a  brilliant  advocate.  It  was  said 
story  of  Our  Mocking  Bird"  (1910).  Mr.  Lanier  of  him  by  Horace  Binney:  "In  his  full  vigor, 
had  four  sons,  Charles  Day,  Sidney,  Henry  which  continued  for  nearly  twenty  years  after 
Wysham  and  Robert  Sampson  Lanier.  During  the  the  year  1797,  I  regard  him  as  having  been, 
summer  of  1881  he  was  advised  to  try  camp  life,  without  comparison,  the  most  efficient  manager  of 
and  a  place  near  Asheville,  N.  C,  was  selected,  an  important  jury-trial  among  all  the  able  men 
In  August  he  removed  to  Lynn,  Polk  co.,  N.  C,  who  were  then  at  the  bar  of  Philadelphia."  He 
and  died  there  Sept.  7,  1881.  died  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  31,  1822. 

CTTBTIS,  Georg-e,  banker,  was  born  in  Massa-  MASSIE,  Nathaniel,  pioneer,  was  born  in 
chusetts  about  1793.  Early  in  his  career  he  Goochland  county,  Va.,  Deo.  28,  1763,  the  son  of 
went  to  Providence,  E.  I.,  where  he  subsequently  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  (Watkins)  Massie,  a 
became  the  cashier  of  the  Exchange  Bank,  a  mem-  farmer  and  grandson  of  Charles  Massie,  who  came 
her  of  the  common  council  of  that  city,  and  a  mem-  from  the  Mersey  to  the  Jnmes  river  in  1690.  He 
ber  of  the  state  legislature,  of  which  he  was  also  served  in  the  revolutionary  war  at  the  early  age 
presiding  officer.  He  removed  to  New  York  city  in  of  seventeen,  taking  part  in  the  campaigns  against 
1839,  and  became  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce.  Tarleton,  and  was  probably  present  at  the  sur- 
When  the  Continental  Bank  of  New  York  was  or-  render  of  Cornwallis.  After  the  Revolution  he 
ganized  Mr.  Curtis  was  appointed  president,  and  studied  surveying,  and  in  1783  went  to  Kentucky 
retained  that  position  until  his  death.  He  was  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  quickly  became  proficient 
a  successful  banker,  and  had  studied  banking  in  in  the  craft  of  the  woodsman.  As  a  surveyor  in 
all  its  phases.  He  possessed  clear  insight,  sound  the  employ  of  Col.  R.  C.  Anderson,  he  led  parties 
judgment  and  great  business  ability,  which,  with  engaged  in  locating  land  warrants  in  the  un- 
his  unsullied  reputation  for  integrity,  caused  him  settled  territory  to  the  northward,  making  the 
to  be  much  in  demand  in  matters  pertaining  to  first  settlement  in  the  Virginia  military  reserva- 
financial  trusts.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  tion  in  1791  at  Manchester,  in  Ohio,  the  place  up 
establishment  of  the  New  York  Clearing  Hooise.  to  that  time  having  been  called  "  Massie 's  sta- 
He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  James  Burrill,  tion."  Manchester  was  the  fourth  settlement  in 
LL.D.,  at  one  time  chief  justice  of  Rhode  Island,  Ohio,  Marietta,  Cincinnati,  and  Gallipolis  being 
and   died  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in   1856.  earlier.      Col.    Anderson,    Massie 's    employer    had 
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tlie  control  of  tlie  land  -warrants,  and  as  soon  as 
the  act  of  congress  of  August,  1791,  removed  aU 
further  obstruction,  a  large  number  of  these  "war- 
rants were  placed  in  his  hands  to  enter  and  sur- 
vey, his  fee  being  either  ten  pounds  for  each  1,000 
acres  entered  and  surveyed,  or  a  portion  of  the 
lands.  The  most  protitable  plan  for  the  survey- 
ors, however,  was  to  buy  the  warrants  from  vet- 
erans of  the  Kevolutionary  war,  and  then  to  lo- 
cate the  lands  for  themselves.  Massie  bought 
many  of  these  warrants.  In  the  decade  from 
1791  to  ISOl  he  surveyed  708  tracts  of  land  con- 
taining over  7.50,000  acres,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  the  largest  landowner  iu  the  entire  district. 
With  a  party  of  thirty  men  he  made  a  surveying 
tour  on  the  Scioto  river  in  the  fall  of  1793  and 
explored  tlie  greater  portions  of  Eoss  and  Picka- 
way counties.  About  this  time,  as  a  result  of  the 
glowing  accounts  of  the  new  country,  which  were 
being  cireiilated  throughout  Kentucky,  portions  of 
the  Presbyterian  congregations  of  Concord  and 
Cane  Eidge  under  Eev.  Eobert  W.  Pinley  deter- 
mined to  emigrate  thither  in  a  body.  In  a  mea- 
sure they  were  induced  to  take  this  step  by  their 
dislike  of  slavery.  As  a  result  of  his  interview 
with  Eev.  Mr.  Finley,  Massie  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  settlement  in  the  Scicito  valley  in  1796,  to 
whicli  he  gave  the  Imlijn  name  of  Chillicothe. 
As  he  owned  most  of  the  land  in  the  new  settle- 
ment, he  gave  two  lots,  a  lot  in  the  town,  and  a 
lot  outside  the  town  to  e.arh  of  the  first  one  hun- 
dred settlers.  Besides  Manchester  and  Chillicothe 
he  laid  out  Bainbridge  in  ISO."?,  and  several 
smaller  places,  some  fourteen  in  all.  He  was  one 
of  the  two  repiresentatives  of  Adams  county  at  the 
first  session  of  the  territorial  legislature  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Sept.  23,  1799,  serving  on  important  com- 
mittees. He  was  appointed  colonel  and  it  was 
through  him  that  the  militia  of  that  region  was 
first  organized.  He  was  an  efficient  member  of 
the  convention  which  met  in  November,  1802,  and 
which  formed  the  state  constitution,  and  after- 
wards served  a  number  of  terms  in  the  state 
senate,  being  piresident  at  the  first  session.  He 
w:is  one  of  the  three  presidential  electors  from 
Ohio  in  1S04.  In  1S07  Massie  and  Col.  Return  J. 
Jleigs  were  competitors  for  the  oIKce  of  governor 
of  Ohio,  they  being  proliably  the  most  popular 
men  in  the  state  at  that  time.  Ccd.  Meigs  re- 
ceived a  small  majority  of  votes  and  the  election 
was  contested  by  Massie  on  the  ground  that  Meigs 
was  ineligible  in  consequence  of  his  absence  from 
the  state,  and  had  not  since  his  ret-urn  lived  in 
the  state  long  enough  to  regain  his  eligibility. 
The  general  assembly  to  whom  the  contest  was  car- 
ried, decided  that  "Col.  Meigs  was  ineligible  to 
the  office  and  that  Gen.  Massie  was  duly  elected 
governor  of  the  state  of  Ohio."  But  Massie  was 
too  magnanimous  to  take  the  office  when  Col. 
Meigs  had  received  a  majority  of  votes,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  decision  of  the  general  as- 
sembly he  resigned,  whereupon  Thomas  Kirker, 
president  of  the  state  senate,  succeeded  to  the 
governorship.  Nathaniel  Massie  was  married,  in 
ISOO,  to  Susan  Everanl,  daughter  of  Col.  David 
Meade,  of  Lexington,  Va.  Tbey  had  five  children: 
Nathaniel,  Eichard,  Henry,  Eliza,  who  married 
Wm.  L.  Thompson,  of  LoniBville,  Ky.,  and  Nancy, 
who  married  William  Y.  Strong  of  Chillicothe,  O. 
His  wife  and  children  survived  him.  He  died  on 
his  farm  at  Paint  Ci-eek  Falls,  O.,  Nov.  3,  1813. 

ELLIOTT,  Theodore  Bates,  lawyer,  was  bom 
in  Wayne  county,  N.  Y.,  -July  12,  1836,  son  of 
George  Washington  and  Susan  G.  (Bates)  Elliott, 
and  grandson  of  Ezekiel  Elliott,  a  civil  engineer 


and  ardent  patriot  during'  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle, who  commanded  a  company  of  New  Hamp- 
shire volunteers  in  that  war.  His  father  was  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman.  The  son  was  brought 
up  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  he  was  graduated 
at  Milwaukee  University.  WTiile  tutoring  in  his 
alma  mater  lie  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1S60.  He  was  for  some  time  associated 
in  practice  with  James  G.  Jenkins,  afterwards 
judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court,  the  firm  becom- 
ing Jenkins,  EHiott  &  Winkler  in  1874.  He  sel- 
dom undertook  the  duties  of  an  advocate  in  court, 
preferring  the  more  secluded  but  no  less  arduous 
tasks  of  advisory  counsel.  He  was  peculiarly 
happy  as  a  speaker,  and  his  lucid  style  of  reason- 
ing made  him  very  effective  as  a  debator.  He  was 
married  in  1S68  to  Lillian  Worcester,  by  whom 
he  had  one  daughter,  Caroline  May  Elliott.  The 
keynote  of  his  character  was  struck  in  one  of  the 
closing  incidents  of  his  life.  As  he  lay  upon  his 
deathbed,  with  a  mangled  and  bleeding  body,  in- 
jured in  tho  Newhall  house  fire,  he  saw  among 
his  attendants  the  nurse  of  his  father.  Forget- 
ful of  his  own  suffering  and  thinking  only  of  his 
old  father,  he  rebuked  the  nurse  for  having  left 
him,  insisted  on  her  immediate  return,  and  charged 
her  to  take  greater  care  of  his  father  's  comfort. 
The  act  was  characteristic  and  contained  the  se- 
cret of  the  universal  love  that  was  felt  for  him 
by  all  his  associates.  He  was  as  true  to  others 
as  to  himself.  He  died  iu  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Jan. 
11,   1883. 

ELLIOTT,  Eugene  Stanliope,  jurist,  was  born 
in  Vermilion  co.,  111.,  August  13,  1843,  son  of 
George  Washington  and  Sarah  C.  (Bates)  Elliott, 
and  brother  of  Theodore  Bates  Elliott  (above). 
After  attending  the  public  schools,  and  before  at- 
taining his  majority,  he  was  chosen  to  serve  as 
piriiicipal  of  the  second  and  ninth  ward  schools  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  In  1860  he  matTiculated  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  where  his  studies  were  interrupted 
by  the  civil  war.  In  1861  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  the  Co.  B  Regiment,  7th  R.  I.  cavalry,  being 
one  of  the  first  of  his  class  to  enlist.  He  saw 
considerable  active  service  and  was  honorably 
discharged  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  enlistment. 
He  then  began  the  study  of  law  under  the  precep- 
torship  of  David  G.  Hooker,  Milwaukee,  but  prior 
to  his  admission  to  the  bar,  in  1876,  he  was  en- 
gaged iu  the  publication  of  a  weekly  newspaper, 
the  Milwaukee  "Journal  of  Commerce."  He 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Milwaukee, 
and  at  various  times  was  a  member  of  the  law 
firms  of  Frisby,  GOson  &  Elliott  and  Elliott  and 
Elliott ;  of  the  former  firm  all  three  members, 
Frisby,  Gilson  and  ElUott,  were  elected  to  the 
bench.  In  1886  he  was  elected  city  attorney,  and 
re-elected  in  1888,  but  was  defeated  in  1890,  which 
was  the  fate  of  all  Republican  candidates  in  that 
election.  In  1894  he  presided  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  state  convention  and  was  delegate  at 
large  to  the  national  convention  of  1896.  He 
began  his  career  as  judge  of  the  circuit  court 
of  Milwaukee  county  in  1900,  and  in  his  brief 
period  on  the  bench  he  presided  at  many  notable 
trials.  Prominent  in  Masonic  circles  he  was  past 
grand  master  of  the  grand  lodge  of  Wisconsin, 
and  past  grand  commander  of  the  Wisconsin  com- 
maniiery.  He  was  a  founder  and  second  presi- 
dent of  the  Milwaukee  Chess  Club,  afterwards  the 
Milwaukee  Whist  Club.  In  1890  he  suggested 
the  feasibility  of  a  national  whist  tournament 
which  resulted  in  the  American  Whist  League, 
of  wlrieh  he  was  elected  president,  serving  threo 
years.     He  was  married  Oct.  24,  188.5,  to  Kate  D., 
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daughter  of  George  Dousuian,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis 
She  sui-vived  him,  with  three  chihlreii:  Lil- 
lian, who  became  the  wife  of  William  J.  McElroy, 
of  the  Milwaukee  law  firm  of  McElroy,  Perguso'u 
&  Meilahn,  Katherine,  and  George.  lie  died  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  ,lan.  2,  1903. 

GIBSON,   William,  surgeon,  was  bora  in  Bal- 
timore,  Md.,   M.ar.   14,   17S8,  one  of  twin  sous  of 
Wilham  Gibson  of  Rose  Hill,  Md.     He  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  and  Prince- 
ton College,  New  Jersey,  leaving  the  latter  before 
his  class  graduated,  to  take  up  the  study  of  medi- 
cine under  Dr.  dohn  Owen  of  Baltimore.     In  1806, 
he  attended  lectures  at  the  Tniversity  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania,    and    in    that   year    obtained   his   bachelor's 
degree   at   Princeton.     He  continued  the   study  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  was 
graduated    M.P).    there   in    ISOO.      His    graduation 
thesis,  descriptive  of  necrosis,  was  written  in  Latin, 
and  was  greatly  admired  for  its  classical  style  and 
the  accuracy  of  its  delineations.     After  spending  a 
year  in  London,   studying  military   surgery  under 
Sir   Charles   Bell,   of  whom  he  was  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer, and  painting  under  Eobert  Haydon,  as  well 
as  music,   ornithology  and  botany,  he  returned  to 
America  in  ISIO.     He  immediately  interested  him- 
self in  establishing  a  medical  department  for  the 
University   of    Maryland,    he   taking   the   chair   of 
surgery.     Although  but  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
he   began   at    once   to   attract   attention   as   a   bold 
and  original  operator.     In  1S12,  for  the  first  time, 
he  tied  the  common  iliac  artery  for  aneurysm,   a 
proceeding  almost  as  bold  and  original  as  Astley 
Cooper 's    ligatmre    of    the    aorta.       Although    the 
case    terminated    fatally,    it    became    a    precedent 
that    other    surgeons    afterwards    successfully   fol- 
lowed.     His   greatest   surgical   feat,   which   made 
hia    name    celebrated    in    Europe    as    well    as    in 
America,   was    the   performan   >   of   the   Gaesarean 
section    twice    upon    one    woman,    saving    mother 
and   child   in  both  instances.      During  the  war   of 
1S12,    after   the   repulse   of   the   British    at   Balti- 
more,   his    surgical    skill    was    in    great    demand; 
he    is    said    to    have    operated    on    Gen.    Wintield 
Scott,  and  extracted  a  bullet.     He  went  to  Europe 
again   in   1815,   and   while   travelling  near  Water- 
loo,  took   part  in  that  famous  battle   on  the  side 
of  the  allied  forces.     He  was  on  friendly  terras  with 
the   leading  surgeons   of   the    day,   including   Hal- 
ford,     Veljieau,     Hastings    and     Abcrnathy.       He 
held   the    chair   of   surgery   at   the   University   of 
Maryland  for  eight  years,  and  in  1819  succeeded 
Dr.   Physick  in  the  same  chair  at  the  University 
of    Pennsylvania,    where    he    enjoyed    a    long   and 
honorable    career,    dividing    the    surgical    honors 
with    Dr.    George    McClellan.      He    was    strongly 
opposed   to   the  use  of  tobacco   and  became  vice- 
president  of  an  anti-tobacco  society.     He  was  the 
author  of  -'Principles  and  Practices  of  Surgery" 
(1824),  which  w-s  long  used  as  a  text-book  both 
in   Europe   and   America;    "Rambles   in   Europe" 
(1839),   containing   biographical   sketches   of  sur- 
geons;    "Eminent    Belgian    Physicians    and    Sur- 
geons"  (1841),  and  numerous  addresses  before  his 
university  students.    He  had  a  remarkable  memory, 
was   an   able   and  impressive  lecturer,   never  fail- 
ing to  command  the  attention  of  his  classes.    Upon 
his   retirement   in    1858    he  removed   to    Newport, 
R.  I.     Dr.  Gibson  was  married  in  1810  to  Sarah 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  Col.  Samuel  Hollingsworth, 
and   had   three  sons,   one   of   whom,   Charles   Bell 
Gibson,  followed  his  profession,  and  two  daughters. 
After  his  wife's  death  he  married  again,  and  had 
three  children.     He  died  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Mar. 
2,  1868.     (Portrait  opposite  p.  439.) 


GBASSE,   Francois  Joseph  Paul,   Count  de, 
Marquis   de   Grasse-Tilly,    French   naval   officer, 
was  born  m  Provence,  France,  in  1723.     He  joined 
the   naval   service  of   the  Knights   of   Malta  when 
he  was  only   eleven  years   old,   and   served   during 
the    Turkish    and    Moorish    wars.       Entering    the 
French  navy  in  1780  he  was  lieutenant  of  a  frigate 
m  1742,  and  was  captured  by  the  British  and'im- 
prisoned  in  England  for  some  time,  when  he  was 
exchanged.     During  the  Seven  Years'  war,  he  was 
present   at   the   attack    on,    and   capture    of,   Min- 
orca and  he  also  fought  in  the  East  Indies,  when 
he_^wa3  made  captain  and  chief  of  squadron.     In 
1781  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  French  tleet 
and  sent  to  America  to  assist  the  patriots  in  their 
war    against    the    British,    being    accompanied    by 
an    immense    convoy    of    about    250    merchantmen 
which  he  put  safely  into  the  harbor  of  Port  Royal. 
Sailing  from  the  West  Indies  for  the  Chesapeake 
on   Apr.    13,   17S1,   he  anchored  safely  within  the 
capes    of    Virginia    despite    the    activities    of    the 
Briti.sh  fleet  watching  for  him,  his  force  consist- 
ing   of   twenty-four   ships    of    the   line    and    3,000 
troops    commanded    by    Marquis    St.    Simon.      He 
appeared    upon    the    scene    at    a    most    important 
juncture,  when  Washington  was  confronting  Corn- 
wallis  with  his  army  at  Yorktown,   and  when  the 
war  was  practically  to  be  decided.     Lafayette  had 
sent  a  messenger  to   Cape  Henry  for  the  purpose 
of  informing   De  Grasse  of  the  exact  position  of 
the   armies  in   A'irginia.      Lord   Rodney,  who   was 
at   the   time   with  the  English  ilcet  in  New  York 
bay,  did  not  leave  Sandy  Hook  in  time  to  prevent 
the    French    from    entering    Chesapeake    bay,    al- 
though   he   was    fully   informed    of    the    intended 
movements   of   De  Grasse   after  leaving  the  West 
Indies.       The    latter,    accordingly,    blockaded    the 
York  and  James  rivers,  and  having  landed  his  men, 
cut    off    Cornwallis's    retreat.      There   was   an    en- 
gagement, in  which  the  French  were  victorious.    On 
Sept.    17th,   Washington,   Eochambeau,   Knox   and 
Diuportail  met  on  board  the  French  flagship,  the 
"Ville  de  Paris,"  when  arrangements  were  made 
for   the    attack    on    Cornwallis.      In   planning   the 
battle,  the  Americans  had  the  right  wing  and  the 
French  the  left.  Cornwallis,  however,   surrendered 
without   fighting.      Congress   voted   thanks   to    De 
Grasse  and  his  troops,  and  Washington  made  him 
a   present   of  two   fine   horses   as   evidence   of   his 
personal  esteem   and  regard  for  him.     De  Grasse 
soon   after   sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  where  his 
success  was  unqualified.     He  captured  St.   Chris- 
topher,  Nevis   and   Montserrat  and   re-established 
the  naval  power  of  France  on  those  waters.     On 
April   9,    1782,   in   combination   with    the   Spanish 
squadron,  De  Grasse  had  a  slight  engagement  with 
the  fleet  of  Lord  Rodney  at  St.  Dominique.    Three 
days  later  Rodney  's  squadron  completely  defeated 
the   French   fleet,    sinking  the   "Yille    de    Paris," 
and    carrying   Ds    Grasse    a    prisoner    to    London. 
Charges    of    incapacity    and    even    treason    were 
brought  against   him  and,   although   after  a  thor- 
ough examination,  he  was  exonerated  by  the  coun- 
cil of  war  he  never  again  held  a  naval  command. 
Being  out  of  favor  with  the  king,  the  remainder 
of   his  life  was  very  unhappy.     His   family  was 
ruined   and   four   of   his   daughters,   Amelia,   Ade- 
laide    Alelanie    and   Silvia    came    to    the    United 
States  in  extreme  poverty.     The  congress  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1795,  gave  them  each  $1,000  in  considera- 
tion of  their  father's  service.     He  died  Jan.   11, 
1788. 

GILFEKT,  Agnes  Holman,  was  born  in  Eng- 
land in  1793,  and  made  her  first  appearance  on 
the  stage  at  the  Haymarket  Theater,  London,  on 
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Ang.  22,  1811,  as  Belvidera  in  "Venice  Pre- 
served." She  eame  to  the  Vnited  States  in  the 
following  year  with  her  father,  Joseph  George 
Holman,  au  actor,  and  made  her  American  debut 
at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  as  Lady  Townley 
in  ''The  Provoked  Husband,"  after  which  she 
made  a  tour  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country. 
Her  rise  in  the  theatrical  profession  was  phenom- 
enal. Beyond  compare  as  Lady  Townley,  for  many 
years  she  ranked  as  the  finest  interpireter  of  gen- 
teel comedy  on  the  American  stage,  while  her 
abilities  in  tragic  roles  were  of  no  mean  order. 
She  is  said  to  have  received  $200.00  per  night  for 
her  services,  which  was  the  largest  amount  ever 
paid  to  au  actress  at  that  time  on  the  American 
stage.  In  1S15  she  was  married  to  Charles  Gilfert 
(q.  v.),  a  musician  and  theatrical  manager,  and 
thereafter  her  public  career  was  merged  in  that  of 
her  husband.  After  his  death  in  1829  she  retired 
from  the  stage,  and  opened  a  young  ladies'  sem- 
inary in  New  York  city,  which  she  conducted  with 
indifferent  success.  In  1S31  she  attempted  to  re- 
peat her  theatrical  successes  of  former  years,  but 
her  youth  and  spiirits  were  gone  and  her  efforts 
met  with  disappointment.  Her  last  years  were 
sjient  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  extreme  poverty,  and 
she  died  there  Apr.  19,  lS.j:i. 

MIAIIVDL,  Robert,  faster,  was  born  in  Sussex 
county,  Del.,  Oct.  7,  1S05.  In  early  life  he  followed 
the  sea  for  some  seven  years,  but  in  1833  removed 
to  the  West,  and  settled  in  Pike  township,  near 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Nothing  in  his  life  calls  for 
especial  notice  but  an  extraordinary  fast,  which  he 
began  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  and  continued  for 
sixty-seven  days,  attracting  the  attention,  not  only 
of  the  general  public,  but  of  medical  men  through- 
out the  country.  On  June  13,  1889,  Mr.  Marvel  ate 
his  last  regular  meal.  For  thirty-eight  days  he 
took  absolutely  nothing  into  his  stomach.  On  the 
thirty-ninth  day  he  drank  a  small  quantity  of  milk, 
and  at  irregular  intervals  continued  to  do  so.  Al- 
together he  drank  not  to  exceed  one  gallon  of  milk 
in  the  sixty-seven  days  that  elapsed  after  he  began 
to  fast.  The  effect  of  this  abstinence  was  that  he 
reduced  himself  to  a  living  skeleton.  He  was  reg- 
ularly attended  by  a  well-known  physician,  but  he 
resisteil  all  proffered  food.  After  fasting  a  full 
month,  he  one  day  arose  from  his  bed,  and,  seizing 
a  pan  of  water  that  stood  near,  drank  some  of  it. 
Afterward  milk  and  water  were  left  near  him,  and 
occasionally  he  would  rise  from  bed,  and  drink  a 
little.  During  the  last  week  of  his  life  he  left  his 
bed  only  at  long  intervals,  when  he  would  spring 
up,  and  wander  about  the  house.  He  evidently 
suffered  severely,  though  everything  possible  was 
done  for  his  comfort.  His  fast  is  the  longest  on 
record,  so  far  as  is  known.  The  longest  other  case 
of  voluntary  fasting  was  that  of  Tanner,  who  ate 
nothing  and  drank  only  water  during  forty  days. 
Marvel  died  Aug.  19,  18S9. 

EASTBURN,  George,  educator,  was  born  in 
Bucks  county.  Pa.,  Nov.  2.5,  1838,  a  descendant  of 
Robert  Eastburn,  who  came  over  from  Yorkshire, 
England,  in  1713.  His  family  belonged  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  and  ho  was  educated  at  the 
Friends'  Central  School  in  Philadeljihia.  Adopt- 
ing teaching  as  his  profession,  he  taught  in  the 
public  and  Friends'  schools  until  the  civil  war. 
Enlisting  in  the  11th  Pennsylvania  regiment  at  the 
time  of  the  first  ConfeJerate  invasion  of  Penn- 
sylvania, he  served  less  than  a  year,  and  was  dis- 
cliarged  on  account  of  sickness.  Upon  regaininp"  his 
health  he  entered  Yale  College,  where  he  was  gl-ad- 
uated  in  1868,  having  been  obliged  to  devote  one 
year  m   teaching  to   defray   his  college   expenses. 


Immediately  after  graduating  he  established  an 
English  and  classical  school  for  young  men  and 
boys  in  Philadelphia,  called  the  North  Broad 
Street  Select  School,  aftei-ward  Eastburn  Academy. 
As  a  teacher  he  was  honored  and  respected  by  his 
pupils,  and  exerted  a  strong  and  healthful  influence 
in  moulding  their  future  life  and  character.  He 
was  an  advocate  of  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  delivered  several  addresses  on 
that  subject.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from 
Y'ale  College  in  1871,  and  Ph.D.  from  Princeton 
College  in  1890.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in 
1906. 

INMAN,  Samuel  Martin,  merchant,  was  born 
at  Dandridge,  Tenn.,  Feb.  19,  1843,  son  of  Shad- 
rach  W.  and  Jane  (Martin)  Hamilton  Inman, 
grandson  of  John  Eitchie  and  Jane  (Walker)  In- 
man and  great-grandson  of  Abeilnego  and  Mary 
(Eitchie)  Inman,  who  came  to  this  country  from 
England  and  were  among  the  early  settlers  in  Jef- 
ferson CO.,  Tenn.  He  was  educated  at  Maury 
Academy  in  Dandridge,  Maryland  College  and 
Princeton  University,  but  here  his  studies  were  in- 
terrujited  during  his  sophomore  year  Ijy  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war.  He  enlisted  in  the  Confed- 
erate service  as  a  private  in  company  E,  1st  Ten- 
nessee cavalry,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of 
first  lieutenant,  being  detailed  to  special  duty  on 
the  staff  of  Gen.  W.  Y.  C.  Hume.  At  the  "close 
of  the  war  he  engaged  in  business  at  Augusta, 
Ga.,  but  in  1867  removed  to  Atlanta,  where 
with  his  father,  he  established  the  cotton  firm 
of  S.  W.  Inman  &  Son,  which  continued  until  the 
elder  Inman  returned  to  Tennessee  in  1870,  after 
which  the  firm  became  known  as  S.  M.  Inman  & 
Co.  A  branch  house  was  opened  in  Texas,  and 
agencies  were  established  throughout  the  cotton 
producing  territory.  Through  its  export  business 
the  company  became  favorably  known  throughout 
the  world  as  a  powerful  organization  which  con- 
tinued until  Mr.  Inman 's  retirement  in  1896, 
when  it  was  divided  into  several  separate  branches 
of  which  Inman,  Howard  &  Inman,  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  Inman,  Nelms  &  Company,  of  Houston, 
Texas,  still  remain.  Mr.  Inman  was  not  only  in- 
terested in  this  handling  of  cotton,  but  became  an 
expert  in  its  cultivation  and  growth;  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  educational  campaign  by  which 
improved  methods  of  agriculture  were  introduced 
in  the  South,  and  was  a  pioneer  in  the  movement 
of  the  cotton  factory  to  the  cotton  field.  He  as- 
sisted in  the  organization  of  the  Southern  Bail- 
way,  serving  on  its  board  of  directors  until  1912; 
was  largely  instrumental  in  the  consolidation  of 
the  Street  Railway  system  of  Atlanta,  and  was 
for  many  years  a  director  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Insurance  Co.  of  New  York,  the  Atlanta  National 
Bank,  and  the  Lowry  National  Bank  of  Atlanta. 
He  was  one  of  the  largest  stockholders  of  the 
East  Atlanta  Land  Co.,  and  his  real  estate  hold- 
ings were  numerous  and  valuable.  He  was  associ- 
ated for  a  number  of  years  with  Henry  W.  Grady 
in  the  pu>)licatiou  of  the  Atlanta  "Constitution." 
He  was  active  in  promoting  the  Cotton  States  and 
International  Exposition  in  1881,  as  well  as  the 
Exposition  of  1895,  held  at  Piedmont  Park.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Georgia 
School  of  Technology.  He  was  one  of  the  Rhodes 
Scholarship  Committee  of  Selection  for  Georgia, 
and  was  constantly  working  for  the  educational  de- 
velopment of  his  city  and  state.  In  1906-07,  Mr. 
Inman  was  chairman  of  an  influential  Business 
Men's  Association  for  the  promotion  of  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  state,  and  as  a  result  of 
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the  campaign  the  annual  appropriation  for  public 
schools  was  increased  a  half  million  dollars,  new 
buildings  were  provided  for  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  and  eleven  state  district  agricultural 
high  schools  were  established  to  which  the  citizens 
of  the  state  donated  nearly  half  a  million  dollars 
more.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  Agnes  Scott  College,  Decatur,  for  sixteen 
rears  and  its  able  chairman  since  1903,  donating 
liberally  to  its  support.  Through  his  efforts  an 
endowment  and  extension  fund  of  $.3.50,000  was 
raised  for  that  institution  by  popular  subscrip- 
tion. Mr.  Inman  was  a  generous  and  genuine 
Christian  philanthropist,  and  in  addition  to  the 
gifts  already  mentioned,  contributed  largely  to 
Oglethorpe  University,  Emory  University,  the 
Young  Men 's  Christian  Association,  the  Presby- 
terian church  and  numerous  other  hospitals, 
schools  and  colleges.  His  public  gifts  total  more 
than  a  million  dollars,  and  his  private  charities 
were  extensive.  He  doubled  every  donation  by 
giving  himself  with  his  money,  personally  seeing 
that  it  was  wisely  applied,  judiciously  expended 
and  safely  invested.  His  wonderful  foresight  and 
genius  for  business  affairs  were  freely  at  the 
service  of  every  institution  that  called  upon  him 
in  the  name  of  humanity.  In  politics  he  was  a 
stanch  Democrat,  but  invariably  declined  public 
office.  His  religious  affiliation  was  with  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  was  an  elder  for 
many  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Capital 
City  and  Druid  Hills  Golf  clubs.  He  was  a  man 
of  culture  and  refinement,  and  could  discuss  in- 
terestingly almost  any  topic.  He  was  punctilious 
in  the  discharge  of  every  social  requirement,  and 
his  perennial  and  general  amiability  won  for  him 
many  enduring  friendships.  Mr.  Inman  was  mar- 
ried (1)  Feb.  19,  186S,  to  Jennie,  daughter  of 
Henrv  Jackson  Dick  of  Rome,  Ga.,  by  whom  he 
had  three  children:  Henry  A.,  Frank  M.,  and 
Nellie,  wife  of  Joseph  W.  Cooper  of  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Inman  died  in  1890,  and  he  was  married  (2) 
Dec.  15,  1892,  to  Mildred,  daughter  of  A.  M.  Mc- 
Pheeters,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Mr.  Inman  died  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Jan.   12,   1915. 

GIFFOBD,  Sanford  Robinson,  artist,  was 
born  at  Greenfield,  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  July  10, 
1823.  Soon  after  his  birth  his  father  acquired 
the  iron  works  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  Sandford's 
boyhood  was  passed  at  Hudson,  within  sight  of 
the  river  and  the  Catskill  mountains,  in  a  region 
peculiarly  calculated  to  develop  an  artistic  tem- 
perament. He  entered  Brown  University  in  1842, 
but  left  at  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year  and 
became  a  pupil  of  John  Rubens  Smith  in  New 
York,  who  was  chiefly  known  as  a  water-color 
teacher  and  painter.  Mr.  Gifford  was  greatly 
influenced  by  the  landscapes  of  Thomas  Cole  and 
decided  to  devote  himself  chiefly  to  landscape 
painting.  He  exhibited  at  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  for  five  years  and  in  18.51  was  elected 
an  associate,  and  in  1854  an  Academician.  He 
spent  two  years  in  Europe,  sketching  m  England 
and  Scotland,  studying  in  Paris,  walking  through 
Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and 
passing  a  winter  in  Rome.  He  sketched  in  the 
Abruzzi,  around  Naples,  and  in  Austria  m  the 
summer  of  1857,  returning  to  New  York  m  Sep- 
tember. During  the  civil  war  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Seventh  Regiment  and  accompanied  it  on 
its  historic  trip  to  Washington.  During  1868-70 
he  was  again  in  Europe  sketching  in  Italy,  Greece, 
Syria,  Egvpt,  and  Turkey  and  in  1870  he  made  a 
trip  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  joined  Col.  Hayden  s 
expedition  through  the  Indian  country  and  visited 


Alaska.  In  1874  he  spent  some  time  sketching 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  His  landscapes 
were  commended  at  the  Centennial  in  1876,  and 
in  1878  his  "San  Giorgio"  and  "Mount  Ranier" 
were  shown  at  the  Paris  salon.  Isham,  in  his 
"History  of  American  Painting,"  says  that  Sand- 
ford  R.  Gifford  had  more  of  the  sensuous  note 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  He  loved  warm 
color.  He  was  the  first  of  his  contemporaries  to 
base  the  whole  interest  of  a  picture  on  purely 
artistic  problems,  such  as  the  exact  values  of 
sunlit  sails  against  an  evening  sky.  Isham  finds 
no  special  brilliancy  in  the  execution  of  his  can- 
vases. John  P.  Weir  ranks  him  with  the  founders 
of  style,  saying  that  in  no  previous  landscape 
painter  has  he  found  the  source  of  Clifford's 
inspiration.  He  was  a  close  student  of  nature,  of 
her  forms  and  facts,  as  well  as  her  moods.  He 
loved  the  light.  His  finest  impressions  were  those 
derived  from  landscapes  when  the  air  is  charged 
with  an  effulgence  of  irruptive  and  glowing  light. 
He  rendered  atmosphere  palpably,  with  subtle  sym- 
pathy, and  great  delicacy.  He  effected  a  unity 
in  his  art  by  plunging  all  the  separate  features 
of  the  landscape  in  a  qualifying,  colored  atmos- 
phere, adapted  to  his  theme  or  motive.  Techni- 
cally speaking,  with  reference  to  his  method,  he 
adopted  some  general  and  per%'asive  key  of  color 
suited  to  his  theme,  and  into  this,  as  a  vehicle, 
he  broke  all  the  separate  and  intricate  harmonies 
of  the  detail.  He  thus  qualified  every  local  tint 
and  object  with  a  pervasive  illumination,  often 
glowing  and  mellow,  yet  never  sacrificing  the 
crispness  of  touch  that  indicates  a  nervous  sense 
of  the  character  and  structure  of  forms.  His 
stvle  united  beauty  with  character,  delicacy  with 
strength,  in  a  marked  degree.  His  art  was  poetic 
and  reminiscent,  it  was  not  realistic  in  the  formal 
sense.  Among  his  most  noted  canvases  are  "  Home 
in  the  Wilderness"  (1856)  ;  "Hunter  Mountain," 
"Kauterskill  Clove  Twilight,"  "Twilight  in  the 
Adirondacks,"  "Baltimore  in  1862"  (1862); 
"Morning  in  the  Adirondacks"  (1867);  "Mt. 
Mansfield"  (1869)  ;  "San  Giorgio,  Venice"  (1870)  ; 
"Tivoli"  (1871)  ;  "Fishing  Boats  of  the  Adriatic" 
(1873);  "Palanza,  Lake  Maggiore,"  "Venetian 
Sails"  (1874);  "Near  Palermo"  (1876);  "Fire 
Island  Beach"  (1877);  "Sunset,  Bay  of  New 
York"  (1878).  The  catalogue  of  his  paintings 
printed  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York  city,  contains  a  list  of  734  pictures.  He  died 
in  New  York  city,  Aug.   29,  1S80, 

PENROSE,  Richard  Alexander  Fullerton, 
physician,  was  born  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Mar.  24,  1827, 
the  son  of  Charles  Bingham  and  Valeria  Fullerton 
(Biddle)  Penrose,  and  grandson  of  Clement  Bid- 
die  Penrose,  one  of  three  commissioners  for  the 
territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  William  Biddle,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  William  Penn,  and  the  founder  of 
the  Biddle  family  of  Philadelphia.  His  father 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar, 
speaker  of  the  senate  of  Pennsylvania  for  some 
years,  solicitor  of  the  U.  S.  treasury  from  1841 
to  1844;  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Penrose  &  Watts, 
"Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania," and,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1857, 
a  leading  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  senate.  He 
was  a  man  of  elegant  manners,  great  energy  and 
brilliant  intellect.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
educated  at  Dickinson  College,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1846.  He  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1849,  after  which 
he  became  resident  physician  at  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital for  three  years.     He  began  practicing  medi- 
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cine  in  Philadelphia  in  1853,  and  soon  rose  to  emi- 
nence in  his  profession.  The  wards  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Hospital  in  1854  were  opened  to  medical  in- 
struction, mainly  through  his  influence  and  energy. 
He  was  then  elected  consulting  surgeon  to  the  in- 
stitution and  commenced  the  delivery  of  clinical 
lectures  on  diseases  of  women  and  children.  He 
gained  wide  popularity  as  a  medical  lecturer,  and 
was  also  a  very  successful  private  instructor  in  his 
professiou,  encouraging  students  under  him  to  aim 
at  a  high  standard  of  medical  attainments.  In 
186.1  he  became  professor  of  obstetrics  and  dis- 
eases of  women  and  cliiMren  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  filled  the  position  vrith  dis- 
tinguished ability  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  during  which  he  greatly  aided  in  moulding 
the  characters  and  directing  the  future  of  the 
thousands  of  young  men  who  were  educated  at  that 
institution.  He  brought  to  the  lecture-room  a  wide 
and  successful  professional  experience  of  which 
much  of  his  instruction  was  a  clear  and  careful 
presentation.  His  contributions  to  medical  litera- 
ture are  characterized  by  clearness  and  force,  and 
are  all  on  practical  subjects.  Dr.  Penrose  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Children  's  Hospiital  in  Phil- 
adelphia, of  the  American  G-ynecological  Society, 
of  the  Gynecian  Hospital,  anil  was  a  ntfmber  of 
mauy  learned  societies.  In  1872  Dickinson  College 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  1889 
he  resigned  the  professorship  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  same  time  retired  from 
the  active  practice  of  medicine.  He  was  married 
in  18.58  to  Sarah  Hannah  Boies.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia,   Pa.,   Dec.   26,   1908. 

PENROSE,  Boies,  lawyer  and  II.  S.  senator, 
was  born  iu  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  1,  1860,  eldest 
son  of  Richard  Alexander  Pullerton  and  Sarah 
Hannah  (Boies)  Penrose,  both  members  of  the  old- 
est and  best  known  families  of  Pennsvlvania.  His 
father  (aliove)  was  one  of  Philadelphia's  most 
noted  pdiysicians.  He  received  his  first  instruc- 
tion from  jirivate  tutors,  was  prep>ared  for  college 
in  the  well-known  Episcopal  Academy  and  entering 
Harvard  college  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  grad- 
uated iu  1881.  He  was  one  of  five  selected  out  of 
a  class  of  200  to  give  the  commencement  orations, 
his  subject  being  ' '  Martin  Van  Buren  as  a.  Poli- 
tician. ' '  Upon  ills  return  to  Philadelphia,  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  law  iu  the  office  of  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  bar,  Hon.  Wayne 
MacVeagh  and  George  Tucker  Bispham.  lie  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1883  and  became  a  partner 
of  S.  Davis  Page,  then  a  leader  in  reform  politics 
in  Philadelphia,  and  Edward  P.  AUinson,  who  was 
afterward  called  the  "father  of  the  Pennsylvania 
bar  association,"  tire  firm  name  being  Page,  AUin- 
son and  Penrose.  The  partnership  of  the  two 
younger  mcmljers,  AUinson  and  Penrose,  resulted 
in  an  elaborate  joint  authorship  of  "Philadelphia, 
A  History  of  MunicipalDevelopment,"  (1887),-which 
was  of  such  excellence  that  it  was  published  by 
.lohns  Hopkins  University  in  its  series  of  monograpihs. 
He  also  contributed  several  chapters  on  munici- 
pal law  to  the  American  and  English  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Law.  Senators  Matthew  S.  Quay  and 
J.  Donald  C!ameron  were  the  leaders  in  state 
politics  and  they  were  the  executives  of  the  dom- 
inant transportation,  manufacturing  and  financial 
interests  that  had  grown  up  around  the  efforts  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  build  up  a  great  port, 
a  tariff  and  a  railroad  outlet  to  the  West  for  the 
jjast  forty  years,  in  rivalry  to  New  York  and  Balti- 
more. Mr.  Penrose  naturally  turned  to  this  field 
as  his  arena  and  in  1881  became  a  candidate  for 
the   state   legislature.      The    great   labor   struggles 


represented  by  the  "Homestead  riots"  were  de- 
manding solution  and  when  young  Penrose  was 
elected  to  the  lower  house  at  Harrisburg  before 
his  twenty-fourth  birthday  (ISSl)  he  turned  his 
attention  to  organized  labor.  One  of  his  first  ef- 
forts resulted  in  the  factory  inspection  law,  which 
was  so  well  worked  out  that  it  stood  all  attacks 
against  it  and  remained  in  force  until  it  was  devel- 
oned  into  the  department  of  labor  and  industry. 
With  his  brother.  Dr.  Charles  Bingham  Penrose, 
he  worked  out  and  created  the  department  of  health 
of  Pennsylvania  and  secured  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Dixon  under  whom  it  has  become  famous  over 
the  world ;  and  in  1S85  he  aided  materially  in 
securing  the  passage  of  a  reform  charter  for  Phila- 
delphia, known  as  the  "Bullitt  Bill."  Two  years 
later,  1886,  Mr.  Penrose  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate  to  represent  the  Sixth  Philadelphia  district, 
and  during  his  service  in  that  body  he  was  easily 
the  leading  figure  in  government.  Not  less  than 
fifty  measures  which  have  since  been  recognized 
among  the  prominent  progressive  statutes  were 
due  to  his  initiative  and  leadership,  among  them 
the  present  school  code.  He  was  re-elected  to  the 
upper  house  in  1890  and  again  in  1891,  being 
president,  pro  tempore,  in  1S89  and  1891.  He  was 
the  candidate  of  the  Durham  organization  in  Phila- 
delphia for  mayor,  but  was  withdrawn  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  In  the  great  gold  and  silver  cam- 
paign of  1896  the  Pennsylvania  State  Republican 
organization  picked  Penrose  to  contest  on  its  be- 
half the  seat  held  by  Sen.  J.  Donald  Cameron  in 
the  national  congress.  One  of  the  greatest  battles 
in  Pennsylvania  politics  ensued.  Pitted  against 
him  were  the  anti-Quay  elements  iu  the  Republican 
party  in  Pennsylvania,  and  these  rallied  around 
John  Wanamaker  (c^  v.),  then  a  political  figure 
of  national  importance.  Penrose  won  by  seven 
votes  in  the  Itepublicau  caucus,  but  the  victory 
was  clouded  by  scandals.  He  entered  the  U.  8. 
senate  March  4,  1897,  retiring  from  the  practice 
of  law,  since  PennsylvaniA,  like  many  other  states, 
was  inclined  to  keep  her  senators  continuously.  He 
was  re-elected  in  1903,  1909  and  1914.  At  the 
rcciue.st  of  labor  bodies,  Senator  Penrose  was  early 
put  on  the  Immigration  and  Labor  Committee  and 
later  became  its  chairman,  and  strongly  advocated 
the  Chinese  exclusion  act.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
hardest  workers  on  the  Dingley  tariff  bill.  The 
prosperity  which  marked  President  McKinley's  ad- 
ministration, gave  the  young  senator  prestige  in  his 
native  state,  and  upon  his  re-election  he  became 
more  prominent  in  the  national  councils.  He  was 
made  a  member  of  the  committees  on  finance,  com- 
merce, and  naval  aft'airs,  and  in  1919  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  finance  committee  which 
virtually  carries  with  it  the  leadership  of  the 
senate.  He  became  the  voice  of  Pennsylvania  on 
the  tariff  and  when  the  Payne  bill  came  up  in  1909 
he  secured  abundant  piublic  hearings  in  manufac- 
turing liehalf .  The  mill  district  of  Pennsylvania  cele- 
brated wilh  a  "Penrose  Day,"  his  successful  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  home  industries.  In  1911  Senator 
Penrose  succeeded  Senator  Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island, 
as  the  Republican  leader  in  the  senate.  In  the  ter- 
rific onslaughts  of  the  "progressive"  elements  of 
both  parties,  in  which  one  after  another  of  the 
"old  guard"  fell  by  the  way,  and  the  great  wave 
of  determination  of  the  people  to  elect  their  sena- 
tors themselves,  Senator  Penrose  welcomed  the  new 
mode,  and  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  even  against 
Roosevelt,  elected  him  by  a  plurality  of  over  150,- 
000  (1914).  He  has  long  been  active  in  naval  af- 
fairs, and  on  the  committee  on  commerce.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  post  oflS-ces  and  post 
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roads,  which  handles  some  hundreds  of  millions 
annually,  he  aided  in  developing  this  system  ami 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  that  reorganized 
it  on  its  present  basis,  effecting  large  savings  an- 
nually. He  was  the  dominant  Republican  leader 
in  the  national  campaigns  of  1912  and  1916,  and 
represents  the  manufacturing,  transportation  and 
financial  interests  and  their  purposes  not  only  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  but  in  the  United  States, 
after  more  than  twenty  years'  service  in  the  senate 
and  over  thirty  years  as  Philadelphia  's  chief  Ee- 
pubUean  leader.  He  has  always  been  an  impor- 
tant figure  in  Pennsylvania  politics.  He  was  the 
lieutenant  of  Matthew  S.  Quay,  and  his  election 
to  the  U.  S.  senate  was  a  victory  for  the  Quay 
forces.  When  Quay  died  Penrose  became  head  of 
the  Republican  state  organization.  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  breaking  down  the  barriers  that  divided 
the  Quay  and  the  anti-Quay  factions  in  the  old 
Pennsylvania  Republican  organization,  bringing 
the  organization  more  closely  under  his  eontroL 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  state  com- 
mittee in  1903-05,  member  of  the  Republican  na- 
tional committee  in  1904,  and  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican national  conventions  of  1900,  1904,  1912 
and  1916.  Sen.  Penrose  has  had  a  notable  labor 
record  in  the  national  congress  as  well  as  in  the 
Pennsylvania  state  legislature  and  has  become 
known  as  a  friend  of  labor.  Considerable  labor 
legislation  has  been  sponsored  by  him,  and  he  has 
been  instrumental  in  settling  strikes,  particularly 
that  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  employees 
in  1910,  in  which  he  brought  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  company.  Penrose  is  one  of  the  silent  men  of 
the  senate.  He  does  most  of  his  work  in  com- 
mittee, and  seldom  makes  a  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  senate.  He  is  a  large  man  pdiysically,  and  one 
of  the  striking  figures  of  the  national  capitol.  In 
the  midst  of  a  more  powerful  political  warfare 
than  any  of  his  pjredeeessors  ever  experienced,  he 
has  kept  a  remarkably  cool  heaii  and  political  mas- 
tery, so  that  he  is  probably  stronger  now  than  ever 
before,  and  if,  as  some  claim,  the  ''old  guard" 
must  go,  Senator  Penrose  will  no  doubt  be  the  last, 
and  that  time  does  not  appear  to  be  near.  The 
fierce  criticisms  that  are  launched  against  him 
must  also  be  launched  against  his  constituency.  A 
man  of  wealth,  he  is  above  the  temptations  of  per- 
sonal graft,  though  he  has  frequently  been  accused 
of  being  one  of  the  beneficiaries  of  corrupt  politics. 
He  is  not  married.      (Portrait  opposite  p.  44::i.) 

MIIiliER,  Andrew  Jackson,  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Point  Petre,  near  St.  Mary's,  Camden  co.,  Ga., 
Mar.  21,  1S06,  son  of  Thomas  Harvey  and  Mary 
(Scott)  Miller,  of  Scotch  descent.  He  had  an  aca- 
demic education  until  sixteen,  when  he  spent  one 
year  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  He 
studied  law  at  St.  Mary's  under  Arcliibald  Clark, 
and  continued  in  Augusta  under  his  uncle,  William 
Jackson,  until  in  1S2.5  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
by  special  legislative  act,  and  began  successful 
practice.  In  1836  he  was  elected  state  representa- 
tive, and  in  1S38  state  senator,  being  continuously 
re-elected  until  he  died,  and  during  this  long  ser- 
vice was  twice  president  of  the  senate.  In  185.3 
he  accepted  executive  appointment  as  judge  of  the 
superior  court  until  an  incumbent  could  be  elected. 
He  was  president  of  the  Medical  College  of 
Georgia,  city  attorney  of  Augusta,  director  of  the 
Georgia  raiiroad,  president  of  the  Oglethorpe  In- 
fantry Loan  Association,  and  captain  of  the  Ogle- 
thorpe Infantry.  Mr.  Miller  was  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished lawyers  and  statesmen  of  Georgia,  and 
during  his  twenty  years  of  unbroken  public  ser- 
vice was   a   controlling   spirit   in  the   state.      His 


research  of  eases  was  exhaustive,  his  discrimina- 
tion unerring,  and  his  memory  unfailing.  In  his 
long  practice  he  prosecuted  murderers  but  three 
times,  and  then  on  condition  that  if  the  evidence 
created  doubt  of  guilt,  he  would  retire  from  the 
case  or  inform  the  jury.  He  was  an  effective 
pioneer  in  Georgia's  system  of  railway  improve^ 
meats,  and  one  of  the  creators  of  the  Western  and 
Atlantic  Railroad.  He  was  the  author  and  worked 
unceasingly  for  the  just  measure,  now  an  almost 
universal  law,  the  preservation  and  protection  of 
the  rights  of  married  women  in  the  distribution 
of  their  estates.  In  1828  he  married  Martha  B. 
Olive,  of  Columbia  county,  Ga.,  and  had  one  son. 
Prank  H.  Miller,  who  has  kept  up  his  father's  law 
repute.  Mr.  Miller  died  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  Feb.  3, 
1856. 

FLICKINGER,  Samuel  Jacob,  journalist,  was 
born  on  a  farm  near  Millville,  Butler  co.,  0.,  Feb. 
14,  1848,  son  of  Daniel  Kumler  and  Mary  (Lint- 
ncr)  Flickinger.  His  father,  whose  family  was 
Swiss,  was  a  bishop  in  the  United  Brethren 
church  and  a  missionary  to  Africa.  He  worked 
on  the  farm  not  only  in  his  early  life,  but  during 
his  vacation  fnim  college.  He  was  graduated  at 
Otterbein  University  in  1872,  and  took  a  post- 
graduate course  at  Cornell.  He  received  the 
degree  of  A.M.  from  Otterbein  in  1875.  He  had 
a  natural  taste  for  journalism,  and  went  to  work 
on  the  Dayton  "Journal"  in  1876,  serving  for 
two  years  as  its  telegraph  editor.  In  1878  he 
became  a  reporter  on  the  ' '  Ohio  State  Journal, ' ' 
on  which  he  was:  well  trained  through  all  the 
departments.  His  life-work  is  shown,  in  this 
journal.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  con- 
servative policy  of  puldishing  a  local  paper,  and 
withdrew  from  1881  to  1884,  working  in  the  mean- 
time on  Cincinnati  pajiers.  On  assuming  charge  of 
the  piaper  in  the  latter  year  as  managing  editor,  he 
iusisted  on  making  it  a  nietrojiolitan  journal,  and 
after  enlarging  in  other  directions,  the  change  was 
made  in  January,  1886,  from  the  publication  of  the 
pony  press  report  to  that  of  the  full  Associated 
Press  reports.  A  force  of  special  correspondents 
was  organized  in  every  town  in  Ohio  and  adjoining 
states,  a  Washington  bureau  was  established,  and 
in  1890  a  Sunday  edition  of  sixteen  pages  was 
started,  which  proved  a  phenomenal  success  in 
Ohio  journalism.  The  "Weekly  Ohio  State"  was 
also  improved  until  it  became  a  paper  of  national 
circulation,  esjieeially  in  the  western  states.  Mr. 
Flickinger  gave  attention  to  the  general  manage- 
ment as  well  as  to  the  editorial  tone  of  the  paper. 
He  was  a  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press, 
with  headquarters  in  Cincinnati,  during  1893-1904. 
He  then  became  editor  of  the  Dayton  (0.) 
".Journal,"  but  two  years  later  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  private  secretary  to  Gov.  A.  L.  Harris. 
In  1909  he  became  editor  of  the  Dayton  (0.) 
' '  Daily  Herald, ' '  and  three  years  later  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  Durham  (N.  C.)  "Sun,"  with 
which  he  was  also  connected  for  three  years.  Mr. 
Flickinger  wrote  a  history  of  the  Flickinger  fam- 
ily and  a  number  of  political  pamphlets.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  Otterbein  University  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Phi  Delta  Theta  fraternity  and  the 
Cuvier  Press  Club  of  Cincinnati.  He  is  unmar- 
ried. 

MARCH,  Alden,  surgeon,  was  born  in  Sutton, 
Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  Sept.  20,  1795,  of  English 
ancestry.  He  was  brought  up  on  his  father 's 
farm,  attending  the  district  school  during  the 
winters,  and  after  teaching  school  for  a  short  time 
he  began  the  study  of  medicine  under  his  brother, 
Dr.  David  March,  who  was  an  army  surgeon.     In 
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181S  and  1819  hs  attended  medical  lectures  ou 
anatomy  and  surgery  in  Boston,  and  was  graduated 
M.D.  in  the  medical  department  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1S20.  While  visiting  a  brother  in  Cam- 
bridge CO.,  N.  Y.,  shortly  after  receiving  his  di- 
ploma, he  performed  his  first  surgical  operation 
which  was  for  the  deformity  known  as  hare-lip. 
He  began  his  practice  in  Albany,  N.  Y'.,  and  re- 
mained there  nearly  a  third  of  a  century,  com- 
manding a  large  and  lucrative  business  and  at- 
taining an  eminent  position  in  the  profession.  Dr. 
March  became  professor  of  anatomy  at  the  Ver- 
mont Academy  of  Medicine,  Castletou,  Vt.,  in 
182.5;  ]irofessor  of  anatouiy  at  the  Albany 
Medical  Seminary  in  1>'27,  and  at  the  Albany 
Medical  School  in  Ls:;:;.  The  L.ttcr  was  destroyed 
by  lire  in  I8H4,  resuUing  iu  the  loss  of  much 
of  his  valuable  anatomical  and  pathological 
preparations,  and  in  the  estaljlislnucnt  Viy  him  of 
a.  practical  school  for  anatomy  and  surgery  in  Al- 
bany. Dr.  March,  it  is  believed,  debvered  the  first 
course  of  lectui'es  ever  given  in  New  York  on 
anatomy.  They  were  delivered  to  a  class  of  four- 
teen jtu  lents  in  the  f;ill  of  D'21  with  demonstra- 
tions and  dissections.  He  proeurel  his  anatomical 
subjects  from  Boston  and  they  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  Museum  of  the  Albany  Medical  College. 
S^hen  that  college  was  established  in  1S3S,  through 
Dr.  March 's  efforts,  lie  was  appointed  professor 
of  surgery  and  held  that  position  until  his  death. 
He  gave  his  first  course  of  lectures  there  in  the 
spring  of  18.39.  The  college  was  greatly  indebted 
to  him  for  its  prosperity  and  at  his  death  he  be- 
queathed to  it  his  pathological  museum  and  the  sum 
of  $1,000.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Albany  City  Hospital.  Dr.  March  visited 
Europe  in  1841,' 1S4S  and  18.56,  not  only  to  per- 
fect himself  in  the  ]irofession,  but  also  to  make  a 
study  of  hip  disease  on  which  he  wrote  a  valuable 
treatise,  jiublished  in  the  "Transactions  of  the 
American  Medical  Association"  (18.53).  He  was 
author  of  a  number  of  vnlualile  papers  on  sub- 
jects studied  by  him,  most  of  which  were  read 
before  the  New  Y'ork  State  Medical  Society,  and 
published  iu  its  transactions.  He  devised,  modi- 
fied and  improved  certain  surgical  processes  and 
invented  a  number  of  useful  surgical  instruments, 
such  as  improved  splint  for  use  in  hip  disease, 
improved  forceps  for  hare-lip  operation,  new  in- 
strument for  removal  of  urinary  calculi,  and  in- 
struments for  removal  of  dead  bone.  He  was  a 
successful  dissector  and  an  instructive  and  pains- 
taking teacher,  and  as  an  operator  he  was  cjuick, 
dexterous,  bold  and  cautious.  His  recorded  opera- 
tions number  7,124,  excluding  ten  years  of  his 
professional  practice  when  no  record  was  made. 
Dr.  March  was  married  Feb.  22,  1824,  to  Joanna 
P.,  daughter  of  vSilas  Armsby,  of  Sutttm,  Mass., 
and  had  four  children,  two  of  wdiich  died  in 
infancy.  A  son,  Henry  March,  became  a  physi- 
cian. He  was  president  of  the  Albany  County 
Medical  Society  in  1832-33,  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Medical  Society  in  1857,  and  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  founders,  in  1864.  The  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1868  and  in  ]869  he  was  made  honorary 
merntier  ef  the  Institnt  des  Arehivistes  de  France. 
He  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  1869. 

KELLOGG,  Clara  Louise,  singer,  was  born  at 
Suniterville,  S.  C.,  July  9,  1842,  daughter  of  George 
and  .lane  Elizabeth  (Crostiy)  Kellogg.  The 
founder  of  her  family  in  America  was  Lieut. 
Joseph  Kellogg  who  emigrated  from  England 
prior   to   1651,   and   settled  in   Farmington,   Conn. 


From  him  and  liis  wife,  Joanna,  the  line  of  de- 
scent is  traced  through  their  son  Deacon  Samuel, 
wdio  married  Sarah  Merrill;  their  son  Capt.  Isaac, 
who  married  Mary  Webster;  their  son,  Samuel, 
who  married  Mary  Steele;  their  son  Bbenezer,  who 
married  IMollie  Bissell;  their  son  Isaac,  wlio  mar- 
ried Aurilla  Barney,  and  was  the  grandfather  of 
the  singer.  Her  father,  a  man  of  considerable 
inventive  and  mechanical  genius,  taught  school  iu 
early  life  and  later  was  engaged  in  manufacturing. 
He  invented  the  jack-chain  machine,  capable  of 
making  a  j'ard  of  chain  per  minute,  devised  an 
original  dove-tailing  machine,  a  number  of  im- 
proved surgical  instruments,  and  a  type  distribut- 
ing machine,  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  lino- 
type. He  established  a  manufactory  in  Eeddick, 
for  making  chains  and  hooks  and  eyes  with  Ameri- 
can niaehiucry.  He  manufactured  surgical  instru- 
ments in  Birmingham,  Conn.,  during  1846-55,  and 
his  last  years  wore  devoted  to  photographic  and 
astronomical  experiments  in  New  Y^ork  city.  The 
daughter  lived  with  her  parents  in  Birmingham, 
Conn.,  until  fifteen  years  oLl,  when  New  Y'ork 
became  her  home.  She  was  educated  at  Ashland 
Seminary  in  the  Catskills,  and  her  musical  educa- 
tion was  obtained  under  the  instruction  of  Millet, 
Albites  and  Eivarde  in  New  Y'^ork,  and  later  of 
Mcizer  and  Ariliti  in  Europe.  She  made  her  first 
appiearance  in  Italian  opera  iu  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
"Linda  di  Chamouni, "  when  she  achieved  both 
a  dramatic  and  l.yric  success.  Her  voice  was  a 
pure  sweet  soprano  of  a  penetrating  quality  and 
extraordinary  flexibility.  She  scored  another  suc- 
cess in  "La  Sonnambula, "  when  the  civil  war 
brought  her  season  to  an  end.  In  1865  she  pro- 
duced "Faust"  for  the  first  time  in  America,  her 
appearance  as  Marguerite  establishing  her  repu- 
tation as  a  leading  vocalist.  Berlioz,  wdio  was 
then  iu  the  United  States,  expresseil  himself  as 
surprised  and  charmed  by  the  skill  with,  wdiich  she 
apprehended  those  subtler  nuances  of  the  poet, 
which  he  had  believed  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
lyric  and  mimetic  art.  In  1867  she  sang  in  Lou- 
ilon  at  Her  Majesty's  theatre,  making  her  debut 
in  Marguerite,  when  foreign  critics  declared  she 
sang  with  "art,  feeling,  judgment  and  supreme 
taste. ' '  After  a  successful  season  in  ' '  Traviata, ' ' 
"Linda"  and  other  operas,  she  toured  the  United 
States  for  three  years  in  opera  and  concert.  In 
1872  she  returned  to  London,  where  she  sang  with 
Nilsson  at  Drury  Lane,  and  produced  a  more  pro- 
found impression  than  on  her  first  appearance. 
Ou  her  coming  home  in  1874  she  organized  a 
company,  and  prepared  a  large  repertoire  of 
English  opera,  which  she  succeeded  in  making 
popular  in  America.  She  sang  iu  Italian  opera 
in  Austria  in  the  winter  of  1897-80,  and  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Eussia,  in  1883.  Clara  Louise  Kellogg 
was  generous  in  encouragement  and  substantial 
help  to  struggling  artists,  and  lavish  in  her  ser- 
vices for  charitable  and  philanthropic  enterprises. 
She  was  married  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Nov.  6,  1886,  to 
Carl  Strakosch,  a  native  of  Vienna,  Austria,  and 
thereafter  lived  in  retirement  in  East  Hartford, 
Conn,  She  wrote  a  delightful  book  of  reminis- 
censes,  "Memoirs  of  an  American  Prima  Dorma" 
(1913),  which  is  replete  with  experiences  and 
anecdotes  charmingly  recounted.  She  died  at  New 
H-'^''-d,  Cn-^n.,  Mav  14,  1916. 

COLE,  Ambrose  N.,  "Father  of  the  Republi- 
can Party,"  was  born  at  Wellsville,  N.  Y^.,  about 
1810.  His  early  life  was  passed  on  a  farm,  but  he 
subsequently  learned  the  printer's  traile,  and 
adopted  the  profession  of  journalism.  When  he 
became  of  age  he  engaged  actively  iu  local  po'i- 
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ties,  building  up  a  reputation  throughout  the  west- 
ern and  southern  counties  of  New  York  as  an  active 
partisan.  He  spent  many  winters  in  Albany  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  legislature,  and  was  a  con- 
spicuous figure  on  the  floors  of  the  senate  and 
assembly,  when  important  bills  were  under  consid- 
eration. He  was  frequently  referred  to  as  a  lobby- 
ist, but  his  connection  with  matters  of  legislation 
never  brought  upon  him  any  suspicion  of  corrup- 
tion. His  acquaintance  with  public  men  was  large, 
as  was  also  his  knowledge  of  state  legislation.  He 
was  a  recognized  political  leader,  and  this  fact 
probably  gave  currency  to  the  idea  that  he  origi- 
nated the  republican  party.  This  he  is  said  to  have 
done  in  1S53,  when  the  first  republican  conference 
was  held  at  Friendship,  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y.  The 
meeting  took  place  in  a  bedroom,  Mr.  Cole  and 
two  other  citizens  being  the  only  persons  present. 
Another  conference  was  held  soon  afterwards, 
when  the  republican  party  was  duly  proclaimed. 
These  meetings  were  followed  by  a  county  con- 
vention at  Angelica,  by  which  candidates  were 
nominated  and  resolutions  adopted,  setting  forth 
the  principles  of  the  party.  Mr.  Cole  was  the 
leader  in  the  meetings  and  the  convention,  and  was 
from  that  time  called  ' '  Father  Cole, ' '  in  honor 
of  his  part  in  giving  life  to  the  party.  Mr.  Cole 
in  his  summers  devoted  himself  to  farming,  and 
introduced  a  system  of  hillside  irrigation  by  which 
he  largely  increased  the  fertility  of  his  farm.  He 
explained  his  theory  in  a  book  which  he  published 
and  largely  sold.  While  Mr.  Cole  and  his  hobby 
were  at  first  laughed  at  and  ridiculed  by  the  con- 
servative farmers  of  his  section,  it  is  a  notable 
fact  that  hillside  irrigation  and  the  use  of  water 
artifiicially  applied  to  growing  crops  has  become 
common  practice,  not  only  in  his  neighborhood, 
but  generally  throughout  the  country.  The  ' '  father 
of  his  party ' '  was  too  much  engrossed  in  politics 
to  be  a  great  financial  success,  although  he  laid 
by  a  competency  for  old  age.  He  died  at  Wells- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  June  7,  1889. 

GILMAKT,  Nicliolas,  United  States  senator, 
Tvas  born  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Aug.  3,  1755,  son  of 
Nicholas  and  Ann  (Taylor)  Oilman,  and  a  brother 
of  John  Taylor  Oilman  (q.v,),  governor  of  New- 
Hampshire.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Edward  Gil- 
man,  the  founder  of  the  New  Hampshire  family 
of  Gilmans,  who  was  a  native  of  Hingham,  Nor- 
folk, England,  and  came  to  America  in  1638.  Ed- 
ward Oilman  's  wife  was  Mary  Clark,  and  the  line 
of  descent  is  traced  through  their  son,  John,  who 
married  Elizabeth  Treworgye;  their  son,  Nicholas, 
who  married  Sarah  Clark  and  their  son  Daniel,  who 
married  Mary  Lord,  and  was  the  grandfather  of 
Senator  Oilman.  At  twenty-one  years  of  age 
Nicholas  Oilman  entered  the  American  army  as  an 
adjutant  in  Col.  Scammell  's  regiment  of  the  New 
Hampshire  line  and  was  promoted  to  be  captain 
in  1778.  When  Scannell  became  adjutant  general 
Gilman  was  appointed  assistant  in  that  department. 
He  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  Gen.  Wash- 
ington 's  military  family  and  was  employed  by  him 
as  deputy  adjutant  general  to  take  account  of  the 
prisoners  captured  upon  the  surrender  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  Meanwhile  he  served 
in  the  Continental  congress  from  1786  to  1788,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  framed  the 
federal  constitution  (1787)  and  signed  that  instru- 
ment. After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  he 
was  sent  as  a  representative  of  New  Hampshire 
to  the  first  United  States  Congress,  serving  one 
term  of  two  years.  He  was  described  as  a  man 
of  deeds  rather  than  words,  and  while  it  appears 
that   he  attended  carefully  to   his   duties  in   the 


congress  he  spoke  very  little.  In  1805  he  was 
chosen  United  States  senator  from  his  native  state, 
and  served  in  the  upper  house  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  In  1793  and  in  1797  he  was  a  presi- 
dential elector,  and  also  a  state  councilor.  His 
comment  on  the  work  of  the  body  which  framed 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  of  which  he 
was  the  youngest  member,  was  significant.  Writing 
to  a  friend,  Sept.  18,  1787,  he  said:  "(The 
plan)  is  the  best  that  could  meet  the  unanimous 
concurrence  of  the  states  in  convention.  It  was 
done  by  bargain  and  compromise,  yet,  notwith- 
standing its  imperfections,  on  the  adoption  of  it 
depends,  in  my  feeble  judgment,  whether  we  shall 
become  a  respectable  nation  or  a  peojile  torn  to 
pieces  by  intestine  commotions,  and  rendered  con- 
temptible for  ages. ' '  He  died  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  May  2,  1814. 

IMAXWELIi,  Hugh,  soldier,  was  born  in  Ire- 
land, Apr.  27,  1733,  son  of  Hugh  Maxwell,  who 
came  to  America  in  that  year  with  his  family  and 
settled  in  Massachusetts.  He  served  against  the 
French  in  1758-63,  and  was  wounded  and  captured 
at  Fort  Edward,  barely  escaping  with  his  life.  In 
1773  he  settled  at  Charlemont,  Franklin  co.,  Mass. 
He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  HUl, 
and  served  through  the  revolution,  becoming  a 
major  in  1777,  and  later  a  lieutenant-coloneh  He 
died  at  sea,  Oct.  14,  1799,  on  a  voyage  from  the 
West  Indies. 

ICAXWEH^  Thompson,  soldier,  was  born  at 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  in  1742,  son  of  Hugh  Max- 
well, and  brother  of  Hugh  Maxwell  (above).  He 
served  in  the  French  war,  was  one  of  the  Boston 
"tea  party"  in  1773,  bore  arms  at  Bunker  Hill, 
and  helped  to  frame  and  adopt  the  Massachusetts 
constitution.  He  removed  to  Ohio  in  1800,  entered 
the  war  of  1812  at  the  age  of  -seventy,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  died  in  1835,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
three. 

GKUVCES,  John,  E.  C.  bishop,  was  born  in 
Limerick,  Ireland,  Dec.  18,  1852,  son  of  John  and 
Bridget  (Hammond)  Grimes.  He  received  a  por- 
tion of  his  education  at  a  national  school  and  with 
the  Jesuit  fathers  in  his  native  country.  Having 
decided  to  study  for  the  priesthood,  he  entered 
the  College  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  Canada  in  1874. 
Adopted  into  the  diocese  of  Albany  he  was  sent 
in  1878  by  the  Rt.  Eev.  Francis  McNierney,  D.D., 
to  the  Grand  Seminary  of  Montreal,  Canada.  In 
this  institution  he  completed  his  theological  course, 
and  received  from  the  Et.  Eev.  Dr.  Fabre,  bishop 
of  Montreal,  the  several  orders  preparatory  to  the 
sacerdotal  order.  On  Feb.  19,  1882,  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood  in  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by  the 
Et.  Eev.  Francis  McNierney,  D.D.  His  first  ap- 
pointment in  the  diocese  of  his  adoption  was  as 
assistant  to  the  late  Dr.  0 'Hara  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where  he  early  displayed 
his  ability  as  an  ecclesiastic  and  as  a  financier. 
He  rendered  valuable  assistance  toward  the  com- 
pletion of  a  new  edifice  and  the  organization  of  a 
large  and  influential  congregation.  He  remained 
there  until  1887,  when  he  was  appointed  pastor  of 
St.  Paul's  church,  Whitesboro,  N.  Y.,  with  the 
missions  thereto  connected.  He  presided  over 
these  missions  until  the  pastorate  of  St.  Mary's 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  O  'Hara,  and 
in  Jan.,  1890,  he  was  sent  back  to  Syracuse 
to  take  charge  of  this  parish.  Under  his  wise 
administration  St.  Mary's  Church  increased  rap- 
idly in  numbers  until  its  membership  exceeded 
that  of  any  other  church  in  central  New  York. 
On  May  16,  1909,  he  was  consecrated  coadjutor 
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bishop  of  Syracuse,  ami  upon  the  flea+h  of  Bishop 
Ludilen,  he'suceeedea  to  the  bishopric,  being  con- 
secratetl  Aug.  6,   1912. 

GILES,  Henry,  clergyman  an.l  lecturer,  was 
luirn  neiir  Gorey,  Wexford  co.,  Ireland,  Nov.  1, 
JMI'.I.  lie  was  educated  for  the  Catholic  priest- 
liouil,  liut  later  liecame  a  Unitarian,  ami  received 
a  license  to  preach  from  that  denomination.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight,  engaged  in  lecturing,  and  soon  became  one 
of  the  most  popular  lecturers  in  the  country.  He 
was  an  outspoken  anti-slavery  man,  but  was  not 
an  ''agitator,"  and  for  that  reason  was  tolerated 
in  Southern  cities.  In  addition  to  his  work  in 
the  lecture  field  he  was  also  a  f  rccpent  contriljutor 
to  the  periodical  press.  His  last  public  lecture 
was  for  a  charity  in  aid  of  the  family  of  a  veteran 
of  the  itexican"  war.  His  published  works  are: 
"Lectures  and  Kssays,"  two  vols.  (1S.50)  ;  "Chris- 
tian Thought  on  Life"  (IS.jl);  "Illustrations  of 
Genius  in  Some  of  Its  Kelations  to  Culture  and 
Society"  (I'Sol);  "Human  Life  in  Shakespeare" 
(1868),  and  "Letters  and  Essays  on  Irish  and 
Other  Subjects"  (1S69).  Miss  Mitford,  in  her 
"Keeollections  of  a  Literary  Life,"  highly  com- 
mends his  "Lectures  and  Essays."  Another  critic 
said  of  them:  "They  will  revive  in  the  reader  the 
delightful  wit,  the  clear  mental  attraction,  and 
the  "high  pleasure  which  they  uniformly  excited 
in  their  (hliverv."  Henry  Giles  died  at  Hyde 
Park,   ni'ar   Boston,  Mass.,   July    10,   1883. 

REDFIELD,  Anna  Maria  Treadwell,  Ihird 
daiighlor  of  Xallianiel  Ibizard  and  :\Iargai-et  (PliMt) 
Treadw(dl,  the  latter  ;i  dauglilei' of  Judge  Charles 
Piatt,  was  bum  at  L'(  )i'i.^inal,  U|i|ier  Canada,  Jair 
17,  l^llll,  and  was  married  to  the 
■  Hon.  Lowis    II.   liedtiidd,    Feb.    7, 

1820.  Till' seigniory  ol  L'Original, 
tittv-four  s(piare  miles  of  territiu'V 
st ret (1  dug  nine  ndles  along  the  Ot- 
tawa live]', was  opened  In  emigrants 
bv  ils  owner,  Mrs.  Itedtidd's  fa- 
ther, in  1794 
1S12  broke 
Aineriean  pr 
to  be  a  sus])e( 
rytv  was  ( 
"witli   sunn' 


When   the  war  of 
It.    :\Ir.    Treadwell's 
li\ities  caused  him 
■d  person;  his  pro])- 
mtiseati'd,   ;ind  it  w;is 
litliciilty   that   he  sue- 
oeedeil  in  returning  to  Plattsburgh 
with  his  family,  where  Mrs.  Red- 
field's   girlhood   was  ]iassed.      She 
was  edneated  at   Mrs.  Fauma  Wil- 
^  lard's  S(aninary  at  Middlebury.Vt., 

^  -ni  ir. /c.^j..-.u^  ;iii(l    i(]()|<  ;i  ]>osl  -  gi-adii;ite   coui'so 

III'  study  at  Clinton,  N.  "^'.,  under 
her  nude,  Piov.  Dr.  Davis,  jiresident  of  Ilaniiltoii 
CNillego.  She  was  |-ireoo| itress  •.\\  tlie  aoadeniy  at 
Onondaiiii  Hollow,  wiiiil]  l)ecaiue  her  jjoine  on  lier 
marria-e  to  :\Ir.  lio.ltield.  In  bS29  :\Ir.  liedfield  re- 
moved with  his  I'amih' to  S\'racarse,  where  Mrs.  Ited- 
litdd  died  Jiincir,,  I'ss.s.  'at,  tin'  advanooil  age  of 
(luhty ciijht.  Twonty-li\'o  years  before  she  died 
]\Ir^.  l'>.  F.  Filet  wi-ote  ill  "  The  (,)Meens  of  .\nicrican 
Soeic'ly:"  "  Mis.  liedtidil  is  not  only  noted  b.r  |)osi- 
lion,  but  is  known  as  the  .author  of  a  jioimlar  woili, 
'  Zoi'ihiLiieal  Seioiir'c,  or  NiLture  ill  Living  Forms,' 
Prof.  Agas-;iz  as  one  that 
jiiritv  of  eollec-c  jirofessors. 
was  softiaiod  by  naliiral  re- 
lliy  that  wiait  out  spoiita- 
cii  it  or  (laitneil  lior  teiiiior 
iiiiineroiis  f.aiuily,  she  took 
'diication."  During  middle 
lid  dauiililors,  :\Irs.'  FoiHleld 
^li  hospjt.alit  \",  ncNia'  forLi'et- 


•d    liv 


ic-al    S.ao 
a   book   laiiimrrati 
^\diild  do  credit 
Her  iii1(dlect\ial  eullure 
finemonl     and    a   syin]i: 
neously  to  all  w  ho  noei 
ncss.     The  mother  of 
great  )iains  with  their 
life,  Willi  her  liiisband  a 
dispensrd  :in  almost  l;i\i 
ting  to  entertain  si  raiigeis  and  ne\'er   unmindful  of 


the  ctdls  of  misfortune.  She  toiuid  time  for  general 
reading,  to  make  an  extensive  collection  of  shells, 
minerals  and  tiotanical  specimens,  to  prepare  her 
work  on  zoi'iiogy,  and  to  contribute  papers  of  histor- 
ic value  to  Hamiltcm  College  and  to  the  historical 
societies  of  Long  Island  and  Chicago.  For  many 
years  she  took  an  active  interest  in  every  iiolillcal, 
religious  and  educational  convention  held  in  Syra- 
cuse. Ingham  University,  Lc  Roy,  K.  Y.,  con- 
ferred upon  her  the  degree  of  honor,  equivalent  to 
master  of  arts,  which  had  never  before  been  ac- 
corded to  any  woman  in  this  ccuintry. 

REDFIELD,    Le-wis  Hamilton,   iniuter  and 
publisher,  was  born  at  Farmingion,  Conn.,  N(jv.  26. 
1792,  the  son  of  Peleg  Redfield,  a  soldier  of  the  rev- 
olutionary war.      While   Lewis  was 
an  infant  his  father  removed  lo  Siif- 
field,    where   he    remained    fm-    six 
years,  when   he  settled  near  CHiftou 
Springs, Ontario  county,  N.Y'.    That 
part  of   the  country   w.as  but    little 
settled  at    th.at    time    and    Lewis's 
youth   was   jiassed   in  a   log   ctdiin, 
sharing  the  ftirm  work,  and  attended 
.such  transient  sdiools  as  were  open- 
ed in  the  neighfiorhood.     His  health 
not   being  sutlicient  for  this    rough 
life,  his  father  apprenticed  him  as  a 
printer  to  James  D.  Bemis  at  Canan- 
daigua,  wdiere   he  remained  for  six 
years.     In  1814  he  liegan  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Onondaga  "Register" 
at  (.)iioiidaga  Valley,  then  called  Hol- 
low, whi(4)  w.as  an  exponent  of  Jcf- 
fersonian   democracy  and   reatdied  a.  large  circula- 
tion during  (he  war!     Mr.  Rcdfi(dd,  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  Erie  Canal,  transferred  his  jiafier  lo  Syra- 
ciisi'  ami  consolidated  it  with  Ihe  Syracuse  "Gazette." 
On  .■iccouiit  of  ill  health  he  disposed  of  his  ))a|>er  in 
18:J2.     In   18:-U  he  became  pi-esident  of  the  village 
and  did  miidi  bn'  its  adornment.     For  thirt}"  years 
he  was  a  director  of  the  old  Ihiiik  of  Salina  and  lat- 
er w.as  a  director  of  the  Salt  Sju'ings  National  Bank. 
In  1872  he  w.as  Ihe   demoei'atic  iMX'.^idenlial  eleelor. 
He  left  two  sons  anil   four  daughlers:    Jli-s.  L.   6. 
Longstreet,    Mrs.  J.    L.    Bagg,    Mrs.  W.    H.  Smith, 
L.    W.    Rcdticld — all     residing    in    Syi'iicu.se — Mrs. 
Jane    liedfield.     residing    at    Clifton    Springs,   and 
Chailes  Piatt  Treadwell  Redlield,  residing  in  Syra- 
cuse and   at   Glen   Ha\eii.      The  latter  has  one  son, 
Robert  Long.street.     Mi'.  Redlield  died  July  14,  1882. 
MASON,  Amos  La'wrence,  physician,  was  the 
grandson  of  .Iei'emi;ili   Mason,  and   was  born  at  Sa- 
lem, Mass.,  Ajir.  29,  1842,  his  father  being  rector  of 
the  old  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  cliiiridi  in  Salem.      Dr. 
IMason  was  graduated   from   Ilarvai'd  in   189:1.   and, 
after  s|)endiiig  live  years  in  travel  and  study,  en- 
tered upon  his  |ii'id'e.s,siiin  of  medicine,  taking  his  de- 
gree at  the  Harvard  Meiliciil  School  in  1872,  having 
passed  the  previous  year  ,'is  house  |ihy.sician  in  Ihe 
]\I.as,sacliusetts  General  llospilal.       Attei'  another  pe- 
riod of  Furopean  study  he  returned  to  Lost  on,  where 
he  has  since  given  his  coiisiant   allention   to  his  pro- 
fessioii;il  did  ies.  which,  like  I  hose  of  most  jihysicians, 
are  not  of  a  iialure  to  attract  Ihe   jmblic  eye.      He  is 
one  of  the  direclors  of  the  Boston  Dis|)cnsary,  a  pri- 
vate corporation   established   in    1799,    which    gives 
medical  care  to  a  large  jiart  of  the  poor  ol  the  city. 
He  has  spenl    tiiuili  time,  for  many  yr.ars,  as  one  of 
the  medical  stall  in  the  sia'vicc  of  tlie  great  City  Hos- 
])ilal  of  Boston,  an  institution  which  has  b'w  equals 
among  similar  municipal  establishinenls.  either  from 
a  |)hilaiithropic  |ioiiil  of  view,  oi'  as  regards  Ihe  cd- 
uealioii.al   advantages    whiidi   students   of   medicine 
may  lliere  obtain.      Dr.  Mason  is  also  assistant  |)ro- 
fessor  of  rliiiii-al  medicine  in  the  medical  faculty  of 
Harvard  University. 
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MAXWELL,  Hug-h,  advocate,  was  born  in 
Paisley,  Scotland,  in  1787.  His  parents  soon  emi- 
grated to  New  Yorlc,  where  he  was  educated  at  Co- 
lumbia and  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  assistant 
judge-advocate  general  of  the  army  in  1H14,  and  dis- 
trict attorney  of  New  Yorli  1819-39;  in  1828  he 
gained  much  celebrity  by  the  prosecution  of  certain 
prominent  citizens  wlio  were  accused  and  convicted 
of  conspiracy  to  defraud  insurance  companies.  (See 
Halleck's  poem,  Mac  Surll.)  He  was  long  a  mem- 
ber of  St.  Andrew's  Society  and  its  president  in  1835, 
took  a  leading  part  in  local  wliig  politics,  and  was 
collector  of  customs  in  New  York  1849-53.  He  re- 
tired from  practice  at  about  the  age  of  seventy,  and 
died  in  New  Y'ork  Marcli  31,  1873. 

WHITE,  William  J.,  manufacturer,  was  born 
in  the  year  1850.  Neglected  in  childhood  by  tho.se 
to  whose  care  he  had  lieen  committed,  his  early  days 
were  passeil  amid  scenes  and  companions  well  calcu- 
lated to  debase  and  ruin  a  person  of  less  natural 
strength  of  character;  but  the  steadfastness  of  pur- 
pose, which  has  but  increased  with  his  mature  years, 
enabled  him  to  pass  successfully  this  most  trying  pe- 
riod of  his  career,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
character  which  is  the  admiration  of  all  who  know 
him.  Thrown  upon  his  own  resom-ces  at  an  early 
age,  he  began  the  struggle  for  existence,  earning  a 
precarious  livelihood  at  .such  occupations  as  a  child 
can  find  to  do,  drifting  about  from  place  to  place — on 
a  farm,  in  a  city,  and  on  the  plains  of  the  far  West. 
It  was  thus  that  he  fought  the  battle  of  life  alone 
and  tmaided,  passing  from  boyhood  to  manhood 
with  untarnished  character.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  drifted  back  to  Cleveland,  and  in  a  .small 
way  began  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  pop-corn, 
confectionery,  etc.  In  1876  he  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  commodity,  which 
has  become  inseparably  connected 
with  his  name,  chewing-gum.  By 
close  application,  and  the  same 
business  ability  that  marked  his 
earlier  efforts,  Mr.  White  has  in- 
creased and  enlarged  his  business, 
until  to-day  it  is  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  and  "  Yucatan  " 
is  known  in  nearly  every  country. 
Mr.  White  is  interested  in  a  num- 
ber of  enterprises  besides  the  man- 
ufacture of  chewing-gum,  such 
as  stock-raising,  vessel  property, 
banking,  etc.  His  factory  in  Cleve 
land  is  a  five-story  building,  in 
which  285  persons  are  employed; 
tlie  two-minute  stock  farm  is  in 
Kockport  township,  and  is  a  verit 
able  horse  paradi.se.  On  Apr.  33, 
1873,  Mr.  White  married  Ellen,  daughter  of  Or- 
ange and  Marietta  (Howard)  Man.sfield,  of  Cleveland, 
by  whom  he  has  had  eight  children.  Their  beautiful 
home,  Thornwood,  is  situated  in  a  grove  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Erie,  where  they  dlsijense  bountiful 
hospitality,  and  extend  a  helping  hand  to  all  worthy 
applicants.  Mr.  White  is  a  brilliant  example  of  what 
perseverance,  indomitable  energy,  and  steadfastness 
of  purpo.se  may  accomplish  in  the  face  of  the  most 
adverse  circumstances. 

PLATT,  Charles,  jurist,  was  born  on  Long  Isl- 
and in  1744,  and  was  one  of  four  brothers  who 
were  the  original  settlers  ana  proprietors  of  Platts 
burgh,  N.  Y.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war  they  purchased  a  number  of  military 
land  warrants  on  the  northwestern  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  in  person  marked  out  and  surveyed 
their  patent  in  1784.  Judge  Piatt  traced  his  ances- 
try back  to  Sir  Hugh  Piatt,  of  Norfolk.  Eng.,  where 
the  family  were  in  great  repute  as  far  back  as  1337. 
The  Piatt  coat-of  arms  bears  as  motto:     '  Merit  has 
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its  reward,"  and  the  crest  is  a  crescent  encircled  by 
a  chaplet  of  flowers.  Judge  Piatt  traveled  abroad, 
studied  medicine  in  Pai'is,  and  for  many  years  after 
the  founding  of  Plattsburgh  was  its  one  physician, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution.  He  was 
the  first  judge  of  Clinton  county,  holding  this  office 
tmtil  he  was  sixty  years  olil,  when  his  age  rendered 
him  no  longer  eligible,  and  was  clerk  of  the  county 
in  1808.  He  married  Caroline  Adriance,  daughter 
of  Isaac  Adriance,  of  Poughkeep.sie.  He  died  in 
1837. 

CABPENTER,  Esther  Bernon,  author,  was 
born  at  Wakefield,  R.  I.,  Apr.  4,  1848,  and  is  de- 
scended from  Gabriel  Bernon,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Huguenots  to  emigrate  to  America, 
and  from  Thomas  Willett,  a  Puritan,  and  the  first 
mayor  of  New  Y'ork  city.  Her  father  was  a  clergy- 
man in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  she 
was  graduated  at  the  church  school,  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
Burlington,  N.  J.  Miss  Carpenter  has  been  a  metn- 
ber  of  the  school  committee  of  her  native  town,  and 
has  been  a  contributor  to  the  Provideuce  ".Journal" 
for  several  years.  She  collaborated  in  the  "  Hfstory 
of  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,"  and  in  the 
"  Popular  History  of  New  England."  She  is  one  of 
the  writers  represented  in  "The  Poet's  Tributes  to 
Garfield,"  and  in  Longfellow's  "  Poems  of  Places." 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  So- 
ciety, and  her  paper,  "The  Huguenot  Influence  in 
Rhode  Island,"  was  read  before  the  societj'  in  1855, 
and  was  published  in  its  "  Transactions."  In  188'7 
Miss  Carpenter  published  "South-County  Neigh- 
bors "  a  book  of  short  stories  of  village  life  in  south- 
ern Rhode  Island,  which  was  very  favorably  received 
by  the  ]3ublic. 

TYLER,  Comfort,  soldier,  was  born  at  A.shford, 
Conn.,  Feb,  33,  1704,  and  was  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Wat  Tyler,  the  revohitionist,  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.  Col.  Tyler  received  a  good  education,  and  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  entered  the  American  army,  and 
served  at  West  Point.  In  1783  he  removed  to  Caugh- 
nawaga,  on  the  Mohawk  river,  where  he  taught 
school,  practiced  the  profession  of  surveying,  and 
accompanied  Gen.  James  Clinton's  expedition  for 
the  purpo.se  of  establishing  a  bound- 
ary line  between  New  Y'ork  and 
Pennsylvania.  On  his  return  he 
joined  the  "  Lessee  Company"  which 
had  for  its  object  the  purchase,  under 
the  form  of  a  lease  for  999  years,  of 
the  Indian  lands  comprising  a  large 
portion  of  New  Y^ork  state.  Col. 
Tyler  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Onondaga  county  and  of  the  salt 
mining  industry,  and  was  zealous  in 
all  enterprises  for  the  public  good. 
He  was  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
town  of  Manlius,  N.  Y'.,  in  1794,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  appointed  one 
of  the  coroners  for  Onondaga  county. 
In  1797  he  became  sherilf  and  in  1799 
clerk  of  the  county.  He  was  associat- 
ed with  Aaron  Burr  in  his  celelirated 
southern  enterprise,  in  which  he  lost 
a  large  portion  of  his  private  means,  and  injured  his 
political  prospects.  In  1811  he  removed  to  Monte- 
zuma, Cayuga  county,  and  organized  a  company  for 
the  manufacture  of  salt.  He'entered  the  American 
army  in  1813,  was  commissioned  assistant  commis- 
sary general  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  served  to 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  ad- 
vocates of  the  canal  policy  of  the  state.  Col.  Ty- 
ler's first  wife  was  Deborah  Wemple,  half  sister  of 
Gen.  Herkimer,  who  died  soon  after  their  marriage, 
leaving  a  daughter  wJio  married  Cornelius  Long- 
slreet.  His  second  wife  was  Betsy  Brown.  Col. 
Tyler  died  at  Montezuma,  Aug.  5,  1837. 
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BARTLETT,  Homer  Lyman,  phyxician,  was 
born   ill   .Terirlin.  CliittL'mk'ii   Co.,  Vt.     He  was  the 
son  of  Elias  Bartlett,  an  intelligent  and  prosperous 
farmer,  a  descendant  of  Dr.  .Josiah  Bartlett.  of  revo- 
lutionary fame.      His  mother 
was  Eliza  Wheelock,  de.scend- 
ed  from  Rev.  Eleazar  Wheel- 
ock, who  was  one  of  the  earh' 
missiouaries  to  the  American 
Indians.     Young  Bartlett  re- 
ceived his  preliiniuary  educa- 
tion in  his  native  village,  and 
then  went  to  the  Academy  of 
Bakeistield,  Vt.,  where  he  be- 
came noted  for  his  efticieney 
in  mathematics  and  the  natu- 
ral  sciences,  and  particularly 
for  his  facihiy  in  writing  and 
speaking.    He  was  considered 
one  of  the  foremost  champions 
in  the  debating  society.     Al- 
though it  was  the  wi.sh  of  his 
-^'/^i<-^<-2Sfe<!^  fathei-,  who  was  the  possessor 
of  much  landed  property,  that 
his  .sons  should  become  farmers 
like  himself,  only  one  of  them,  the  eldest,  followed  his 
example  in  this  particular,  the  other  two  having  deter- 
mined to  enter  the  medical  profe.s.sion.    Young  Homer 
studied  medicine  in  his  native  village  with  the  fam- 
ily phy.'iieiao,   and  when  the  latter  removed  to  Al- 
bany,  N.  Y.,  he  accompanied  him  there,  and  re- 
mained with  him  one  year.     At  the  same  time  he 
attended  a  course  of  lectures  iu  the  Albany  Medical 
College.     He  had  also  the  benefit  of  a  course  in  the 
medical  college  of  Woodstock,  Vt.     Having   com- 
pleted this  he  went  to  Xew  York  citJ^  where  he 
entered  the  office  of  Prof.  Willard  Parker,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  surgeons  that  this  country  has  ever 
produced.  In  18.54  and  1855  he  attended  a  cour.se  at  tlie 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  NewYork,  grad- 
uating in  the  latter  vear  with  such  prominent  physi- 
cians as  Drs.  Henry  I).  Noycs,  George  F.  Shiady,  and 
Edward  W.  Lambert.  After  graduating.  Dr.  Bartlett 
received   the  apjiointment  of  assistant  physician  at 
Kings  County  Ho-spital,  Flatbush,   L.  I.,  where  he 
remained  a  year.     During  this  period,  besides  per- 
forming his  duties  in  the  hospital,  he  assisted  in  ar- 
ranging a  complete  anatoiuical  cabinet,  besides  pre- 
serving a  large  number  of  pathological  .specimens. 
In  the  autumn  of  1850  he  returned  to  New  York  and 
opened  an  office,  where  he  onjy  remained,  however, 
one  week,  being  urged  te.  go  to  New  Utrecht  to 
take  the  place  of  two  phy.sic:ans  who  had  just  died 
of  yellow  fever,  leaving"tl.e  place  without  a  phy- 
.sician.     He  elo.sed  his  New  York  office,  and  removed 
to  New   Utrecht,  where  he   remained  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  when  he  settled  permanently  in  Flat- 
hush.     In  1857  he  was  maile  consulting  physician 
to    Kiags    County    Hospital,    a    position    he    held 
until  his  death,  as  also  that  of  physician  in  Kings 
county  pcmteiitiarv.     Dr.  Hai-llelt  was  the  originator 
of  the   health    lioairl   i.f  tlie   town  of  Flfitbiisli,  and 
was  health  otHcer  for  twelve  years.     His  devotion  to 
the  town  iiiteresis  was  exceptional  for  a  man  of  such 
active  ]irofessi(iiial  duties,     ih;  was  largely  instrii- 
nienlfd  in   securing  a  police  lioard  in  the  town,  and 
was  its  lii'st  ]iresident.     Dr.  Bartlett  is  a  member  of 
the  Kimis  County  Jledical  Association,  wliicli  sent 
him  to  the  ^ledi'cal  Congress   held  in  London  Au- 
gust, IHMl,  as  a  delegate,  and  is  amemberof  the  Phy- 
sicians'.Mutual   .Vid' Association.     At  one  period  he 
was  a  viay  earnest  niemher  of  the  order  of   Freema- 
sons, and    mastiT  of  his  own   lodge  for  three  years, 
and    L'-a\e   lectiiri's  and    published  p;ipers  in  coiinee- 
tion  v\itli   ilie  ..rder.     Dr.   BaHleit   lias  contributed 
freely  to  luedical  journals,  and  also  written  a  series 
of  "  Sketches  of  Long  Island."     In  1859  he  married 


Margaret  Strong  Scott,  daughter  of  Henry  Scott, 
Esq.,  of  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  who  died  in  1876, 
leaving  four  children.  Dr.  Bartlett 's  beautiful  resi- 
dence in  Flatbush  is  named  ' '  Fenimore, "  from  .James 
Feuimore  Cooper,  the  novelist,  who  was  a  neighbor 
and  life-long  frieud  of  the  family  of  his  wife.  Sub- 
sequently Dr.  Bartlett  married  Harriette  Forde  Moore, 
daughter  of  William  Moore,  or  i.eirast,  Ireland. 
He  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3,  1905. 

PRICE,   Georg-e  Washingtoii   Fergus,  edu- 
cator, was  born   in   Butler  county,    Ala.,   Sept.   24, 
1830.    He  received  his  elementary  education  in  the  vil- 
lage schools  of  Tuskegee,  Ala.     At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  was  taken  from  school  and  placed  in  the  office  of  a 
physician,  where,  being  naturally  fond  of  books  and 
having  access  to  the   library,    of    his  own  accord 
he  took  a  course  of   medical   reading.      He  after- 
ward secured  a  free  scholarship  in  the  University  of 
Alabama,  and  matriculated  at  the  institution  Oct.  7, 
1845,  and  was  graduated  with  honors  June  7,  1848. 
He  subsequently  taught  for  a  term  of  years,  and  in 
1853,  feeling  hiiuself  called  to  the  ministiy,  he  en- 
tered the  itinerant  Methodist  work  in  the  Alabama 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  South ; 
in  1853,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  voice,  he 
discontinued  preaching  and  resumed  his  work  as  an 
educator.     In  1856  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  in  the  Female  College 
of  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  and  three 
years  later  was  pronuited   to  the 
presidency  of  the  in.stitution,  which 
office  he  retained   until  1872.     He 
then  became  president  of  the  Meth- 
odist Female  College  at  Huntsville, 
Ala., where  he  remained  until  1880, 
when   he    removed    to    Nashville, 
Tenn.,    and   established   there  the 
Nashville   College   for  Young  La- 
dies, for  the  higher  education   of 
women.     In  .June,  1881,  a  board  of 
trust  was   organized,    and  a  sub- 
scription fund  started,  based  upon 
the  pledges  of  co-operation  (in  ed- 
ucational privileges)  given  Ity  the 
trustees  of  the  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity;  ground  was  purchased,  and  a 
fine  college  building  erected,  which 
was  ready  for  occupancy  in  1883.    The  pupils  of  this 
institution  have  special  lectures  in  cliemistry,  phys- 
ics and  natural  history  delivered  to  them  in  the  lali- 
oratories  of  the  Vanderbilt  University,  and  special 
students  lodge  in  the  college  and  take  courses  in  the 
university.     The  college  opened  with  fifty  pupils, 
and  at  the  present  time  (1892)  has  an  enrollment  of 
425,  drawn  from  half  the  states  of  the  LTnion,  with 
three  large  buildiugs,  eligibly  located.     In  addition 
to  the   I'cgular  C(jllege  curriculum  the  institution 
has  a  kindergarten    school,    a  training    cla.ss   for 
kiiidergartner.s,  an  intermediate  and   an  academic 
dejiartment;  a  gymnasium,  with  the  best  advantages 
for  physical  culture;  an  industrial  department,  includ- 
ing dress-cutting,  fitting  and  making,  and  lessons  in 
cookery,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  insti- 
tutions under  the  care  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Epis- 
co|)al  church.     It  has  a  faculty  of  more  than  forty 
officers,  lecturers  and  teachers,  confers  the  degrees 
of  A.B.,  B.S.,  and  A.M.  upon  its  graduates,  offers 
an    extensive   post-graduate   course,   and   under   its 
present  liberal   management  is  destined  to  lake  its 
rank  among  the  leading  educational  institutions  of 
America.     Dr.  Price  was  awarded   the  degrees  of 
A.B.,  A.:\I.,   and  D.D.  by  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama.    He  is  recognized  as  a  scholar  of  high  attain- 
ments,   of   exquisite   literary   taste,    of   exceptional 
ability  as  a  writer,  and  an  orator  whose  command  of 
language  and  power  i>i  thought  are  striking,  appo- 
site and  felicitiars. 
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WAIT,  William  Bell,  educator  and  inventor, 
was  born  in  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  35,  1839,  son 
of  Christopher  Brown  and  Betsy  Grinnell  (Bell) 
Wait,  grandson  of  Christopher  Brown  and  Mrs. 
Polly  (Clarke)  (Van  Buren)  Wait,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  Thomas  Wait,  who  emigrated  from  England 
to  Boston,  Mass.,  in  16:',4,  and  removed  to  Rhode 
Island  five  years  later,  where  he  received  a  grant 
of  land  and  held  olhce  as  freeman  at  Newport  in 
1641.  His  great-grandfather,  Eeriah  Wait,  was  an 
officer  in  the  colonial  forces  during  the  revolution- 
ary war.  Young  William  Wait  was  educated  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  after  grailuatiug  at  the  Albany 
normal  college  in  1859  became  a  teacher  in  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 
He  served  three  mouths  in  the  71st  N.  Y.  volun- 
teers at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  and  then 
studied  law  in  the  oOice  of  Tremain  &  Peckham, 
Albany,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1863.  In 
1863,  while  acting  as  first  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  he  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  the  institute  above  named,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  became  his  life  work.  He  was 
active  principal  uutil  1905  and  emeritus  principal 
thereafter.  From  the  inauguration  of  the  work  of 
educating  the  blind  in  1784  by  Valentin  Hauy,  the 
subject  of  embossed  writing  ami  printing  has  com- 
manded serious  atteutiou.  In  1818,  Charles  Bar- 
bier  of  Paris,  Prance,  produced  a  phonetic  system 
by  means  of  twelve  raised  points  in  a  vertical  rect- 
angle ;  later  he  abandoned  the  twelve-jioint  cell  for 
one  of  six  points.  Louis  Braille,  of  Paris,  adopted 
an  orthographic  system  to  the  six-point  cell.  Early 
in  the  nineteenth  century  Klein  of  Austria  devised 
an  alphabet  in  a  vertical  cell  of  five  pioints.  The 
Roman  lower-case  form,  substituting  angles  for 
curves  was  adopted  by  James  Gall  of  Edinburgh 
in  1831.  The  angular  lower-ease  Roman  alphabet 
was  devised  by  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  of  Boston,  in 
1833,  and  an  alphabet  formed  of  the  stem  lines  or 
principal  curves  of  the  Roman  letters  was  designed 
by  Dr.  Moou  of  England  in  1845.  Mr.  Wait 
early  directed  his  attention  to  this  pihase  of  the 
educational  work.  Having  demonstrated  the 
advantages  of  the  combination  of  points  over 
the  line  letter  forms,  and  seeing  also  that  points  or 
dots  furnished  the  means  for  tangilile  handwriting, 
he  invented  what  is  known  as  the  New  York  point 
system,  comprising  four  base  forms,  the  type  bodies 
of  which  have  two  points  vertically  and  one,  two, 
three  and  four  jioints  horizontally,  thus,  :  :  :  :  :  : 
: :  : :.  Combinations  of  these  base  forms  make  the 
small  letters,  numerals,  punctuation  marks  and 
short  forms  for  words  in  common  use.  Follow- 
ing this  he  developed  a  system  of  tangible  musi- 
cal notation  which  in  1873  received  the  approval 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  and  gained  wide  recognition  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  1894  Mr.  Wait  invented  the 
kleidograph  for  embossing  the  New  York  point 
system  on  paper,  and  the  stereograph  for  em- 
bossing metal  plates  which  are  used  in  print- 
ing books.  These  inventions  were  so  highly  es- 
teemed that  in  1900  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
Philadelphia  awarded  to  Mr.  V/ait  the  John  Scott 
medal.  Following  these  advances  he  took  up  the 
problem  of  printing  the  New  York  point  system 
on  both  sides  of  the  sheet  and  produced  a  machine 
which  accomplished  that  end  by  corrugating  the 
paper  so  that  the  points  or  letters  are  impressed  on 
the  ridges  of  both  sides.  He  also  invented  an 
improved  method  of  binding  embossed  books, 
whereby  the  weight  and  cost  of  materials  and  labor 
are  reduced  fifty  per  cent,  and  the  durability  of 
the  books  greatly  increased.     These  as  well  as  his 


other  inventions  were  given  to  the  public  in  his 
will.  Mr.  Wait  wrote  "The  Normal  Course  of 
Piano  Technique"  (1887)  and  "Harmonic  Nota- 
tion" (1888),  with  especial  reference  to  the  in- 
instruction  of  the  bUnd.  His  last  work  was  the 
adaptation  of  his  point  system  to  more  than  twenty 
different  languages.  Ho  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  in  1871,  and  the  Society  for  Providing  Evan- 
gelical Religious  Literature  for  the  Blind  in  1874. 
In  1879  he  was  one  of  a  committee  of  five  who 
secured  from  congress  a  grant  of  $10,000  annually 
for  the  publication  of  embossed  books  for  the 
blind,  and  his  brief  but  cogent  argument  before 
the  committee  on  education  was  adopted  by  that 
body  as  its  report  in  recommending  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  New 
York  Bible  Society,  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Bar,  the  New  York  Geographical  Society,  the 
Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia  and  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution;  in  religion  he  was  a  Baptist  and 
in  politics  an  Independent.  He  was  a  man  of  un- 
bounded generosity  and  brotherly  kindness,  and 
his  interest  and  zeal  in  the  welfare  and  education 
of  his  charges  were  ever  his  first  consideration. 
He  was  married  Oct.  37,  1863,  to  Phebe  Jane, 
daughter  of  Oliver  Babcock,  of  Potter  Hill,  R.  I., 
and  of  their  seven  children  three  survived:  Lucy 
Bell,  wife  of  Frank  Battles,  of  Philadelphia ;  Wil- 
liam Bell  and  Dr.  Oliver  Babcock  Wait,  He  died 
in  New  York  city  Oct.  35,  1916. 

WAIT,  Phebe  Jane  Babcock,  physician,  was 
born  at  Potter  Hill,  R.  I.,  Sept.  30,  1838,  daughter 
of  Oliver  and  Phebe  (Babcock)  Babcock.  She 
was  a  lineal  descendant  on  both  sides,  of  James 
Badcock,  who  with  his  wife  Sarah  came  over  from 
England  to  New  England  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  line  being  traced  through  their  son 
John,  who  married  Mary  Lawton;  their  son  James, 
who  married  Elizabeth  Saunders;  their  son.Janies, 
who  married  Sarah  Vose;  their  son  Oliver,  who 
married  Anna  Avery,  anil  their  son  Daniel,  who 
married  Content  Potter  and  was  the  grandfather 
of  Dr.  Wait.  Hntil  1685  the  name  was  spelled 
Badcock,  but  thereafter  it  has  been  spelled  Bab- 
cock in  this  country,  though  the  former  spelling 
continued  in  England.  Dr.  Wait  was  gi-aduated  at 
Alfred  University  in  1860,  receiving  the  A.M.  de- 
gree in  1869.  She  taught  regular  school  for  a 
time,  and  later,  for  four  years  was  a  teacher  in  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  New  York  city,  where  she  first  met  her  hus- 
band. Soon  after  her  marriage  she  took  up  the 
study  of  medicine;  she  was  graduated  M.D.  at  the 
New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for 
Women,  and  after  two  years'  postgraduate  study 
received  the  diploma  of  the  New  York  Ophthalmic 
Hospital  College.  She  was  lecturer  on  olistetrics 
at  the  College  for  Women  for  one  year  (1875), 
and  in  1880  became  professor  of  obstetrics,  a  p)Osi- 
tion  she  held  for  eighteen  years,  eight  of  which 
she  was  president  of  the  faculty  and  dean  of  the 
college.  She  also  served  her  alma  mater  as  a 
member  of  the  hospital  staff'  for  many  years,  and 
for  eight  years  as  its  chairman.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  New  York  state  and  county  homeopathic 
medical  societies,  the  American  Institute  of  Home- 
opathy, the  American  Obstetrical  Society,  and  a 
member  of  the  consulting  staff  of  the  Memorial 
Hospital  of  Brooklyn.  She  was  a  prolific  writer 
on  professional  subjects.  In  philanthropic  and  so- 
ciological work  she  was  president  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Welfare  of  the  Insane ;  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  County  Woman  's  Christian 
Temperance  Union;  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
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LrLTislative  Leaguo ;  member  of  the  New  York 
l-^liial  Suffrage  League;  uiaiuiger  of  the  New  Y^ork 
Baptist  Iliiuie  for  tlie  Ageil,  aad  ju'esideut  of  a 
Joeai  Woman's  ''lui^tian  Tcm|  erauce  I'uiou.  Ke- 
tiriug  fi'oni  ruilfgt'  auii  ho-|'ital  work  in  l^i'S,  slie 
(levoteil  her  leisure  to  literary  aiul  eluh  work.  lu 
19ii:;  she  was  a.  ileii'gate  fiom  the  National 
"\V.  <'.  T.  V.  to  tlie  world's  couveiitioii  of  tlie  I'uiou 
held  iu  Geneva,  Switzerlaud,  after  wliicli  slu>  made 
au  e,\teusi\e  tour  on  tho  Continent  and  tlirough 
Great  Britain.  l>r.  Wait  was  a  wom;iu  of  nurnv 
virtues,  the  most  ilominaut  l)eiug  lier  maternal 
loVi:\  whii-Ii  found  exiiression  in  her  honu^  and 
fannly  ridatidus,  .and  in  lier  i-areful  attention  to 
the  sick  and  the  needy,  to  whiun  slie  ih'Vetel  a 
large  part  of  liei'  ]iri\'ate  pi'aetice  and  nuudi  (tf  her 
hospital  Avork.  Slie  was  niodrsl  and  retiring  in  her 
nature,  luit  was  ei|ual  to  any  respousibility  that 
aios(\  l'^}r■  a.  rei-oi'd  nf  her  mariaage  see  \¥ait, 
"Williaur  B.,  (above).  She  died  in  New  York  eity, 
Jan.  :io,   111(14. 

■WINANS,  Edwin  Baruch,  twenty-serond  gov- 
ernoi'  of  iMicddgan.  was  born  at  Avon,  N.  Y.,  May 
1(1,  1S26,  tho  son  <if  John  and  i-lliza  Winans.  ^\■it'h 
his  jiarents  he  nano\(.'d  to  IMiidiigau  in  ls;i4,  I'e- 
cei\i'd  a  (•oiiinuin  srliool  eiiuf-ation,  and  at  tin.*  age 
of  twenty,  ontenMl  Alliiou  I  (dirge,  win-rc  he  re- 
niaineil  two  yeais  ami  a  Indf.  It  was  liis  intention 
to  outer  the  law  ilopartinent  (d'  tlio  I'liiN'orsity  of 
il(rhigan,  lint  tlio  diM'o\riy  of  gold  in  (.'alifoniia 
indnre'd  liiin  to  loa\e  (-(illcge  and  try  his  fortune 
in  tlie  gold  ndnes.  lie  reniaineil  iu  (Jalitornia 
eiglit  years,  was  sma-ussl'ul  in  Ids  Maitun',  and 
aniassoil  a  crmifortalile  t'oituno.  Selling  out  his 
bu.sii.ess  ill  < ';dd'(.!':ii,i  in  l^.'tS,  he  n.durned  to 
r^lirld^an  and  bought  a.  farm  in  Ilanibui'g,  Li\dng- 
ston  couiitv",  where  he  li\"ed  tlieiealter  until  his 
deatli.  lu'lstid  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture ainl  re-elected  in  bsdl!,  lie  r(.'iireseute(l  his 
<-ounty  at  tile  state  coiistitidioiial  cotn'eution  of 
1M17,'  lield  at  Lansing,  iMay  la,  and  in  IMO  lie 
was  elected  jooliate  judge  of  Livingston  county 
in  wliiidi  ]iositiim  he  remained  until  fssii.  He  was 
a  represeiitati\"e  iu  the  forty-eighth  and  forty-ninth 
national  ciuigrrr'sses,  ger\ing  as  (diairui.au  of  one  of 
the  pension  committees.  At  the  denioi-ratic  state^ 
coii\-ention,  liehl  at  (Ir.and  flapids,  Mich.,  iu  l^iKI, 
he  was  tlie  unamlmons  clioice  for  go^'ernor.  lie 
w-as  idecde.l  by  a  [lUirality  of  iL'.ddil,  .and  took  his 
seat  on  .ban."],  IMH.  As  governor  he;  advinarted 
a  tlioroiiglj  je\'isio]i  of  tin/  system  of  t.ax.ation, 
fa\oilng  l]e;n,ier  |e\ies  against  pro] lert ic^s  subject 
to  a  specilic  ta.\;  such  as  railroads,  telepliono  ;iml 
telegraph  companies  and  other  (airporations.  lie 
also  ta\-oie(l  the  ixemptiou  (d'  mortgages  from 
taxati(.)n.  At  the  expiration  of  his  teini  in  IS'.i;'. 
he  retired  to  his  fa]'ni,  \vl)ere  the  reinaindci'  of 
Ills  lite  was  s[Hait.  He  was  a  niejnber  of  the  epis- 
copal e'hiirch.  lie  was  married,  Se|it.  '.',,  l^.l.j,  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  (leorge  Galhiw.ay,  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Li\iugstou  ciuinty,  and  had  twai 
sons:  George  (iailcuvay  and  Edwin  B.aiaich  Winaus. 
He  died  in  Li\iiigston  cininty,   Miidi.,  .Inly  4,  bs;i4. 

DODD,  Amzi,  jurist,  was  boru  in  what  is  now 
Montclair,  then  p::rt  of  the-  fownslilp  of  I'.loom- 
field,  Kssex  CO.,  N.  .].,  ,\Iar.  2,  ^VS^,  son  of  .losejdi 
ami  Maria  (firowri  liodd,  and  a  desceudant  of 
Jtaiiiel  lUid,  a  nati\e  of  Englaird,  who  caime  tt> 
Aiueiica  in  the  early  |iajt  of  the  17th  laaitury, 
and  died  in  Newark',  N.  .1.,  in  160.1.  Josejih  S. 
Lodd  was  ;i  physician,  'file  son  w'as  educated  in 
the  Idoointiild  Acatleniy  and  J'rimadon  Coilege, 
being  gradu.ated  :il  the'  latter  in  ISfl,  wlien  he 
deli\eiT-.d  the  Latin  salutatory,  lie  taught  sclu.ol 
for  four  years;   studied  law  in  the  olliia.'  of  Miller 


&  Whelpley,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  l^ids.  He  was  associated  iu  the 
ju-actiee  of  his  profession  with  Frederick  T.  Free- 
linghuyseu,  later  secretary  of  state.  Iu  1S,50  ho 
was  chosen  clerk  of  the  common  council  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  openiug  a  law  office  thenceforth  prac- 
ticed alone.  His  early  connection  with  imjiortaut 
corporate  and  fiduciary  affairs  led  him  largely  into 
legal  departments  calling  for  judicial  rather  than 
forensic  powers.  He  was  less  inclined  to  jury  trials 
than  to  arguments  liefore  the  court,  wdiere  his  in- 
tellect and  temperament  fouud  a  more  congenial 
held.  He  was  one  of  the  early  promoters  of  the 
Republican  ]iarty,  jiresidiug  and  speaking  at  the 
liist  mass  meeting  in  Newark  iu  the  summer  of 
bSod,  when  Gtiorge  William  (Jurtis  and  Heniy  ,1. 
liaymond  were  s}ieakers.  He  served  one  term  in 
the  state  assenddy  (IS():!-(35) .  When  the  office 
of  vi(a'-(diam'ellor  was  created  by  the  New  .lersey 
legislature  iu  fSTI  to  meet  the  increasing  equity 
business,  Jlr.  Dodd  was  nominated  by  Chancellor 
Zabriskie  and  appointed  by  Gov.  Randolph  to  the 
new  ollice.  In  the  followdng  year  he  was  appointed 
by  the  state  senate  one  of  the  special  judges  of 
tlio  court  of  eirors  and  ajipeals;  was  rea])iiointed 
in  ISTs^  and  ser\ed  until  18S2,  when  he  resigned. 
Idjsigniug  the  vice-idianeellorship  iu  1S75,  he  was 
iu  that  year  ajipointed  a  mendier  of  the  riparian 
commission  by  the  nomination  of  Gov.  Bcdie,  and 
held  that  position  until  ].s,S7.  He  was  again  vice- 
(diancellor  of  the  state  in  1SS1-S2,  resigning  to 
become  ]iiesident  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  In- 
surance I'll.  His  written  opinions  as  vice  chan- 
cidlor  and  as  judge  of  the  court  of  last  resort  are 
contained  in  the  eipdty  reports  from  the  seventh 
< '.  hi.  <ireen  to  the  se\caitli  Stewart  inclusive,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  on  the  law  side  of  the  court 
of  eirors  .and  appeals  lajutaiued  in  Vrooni 's  re- 
|iorts  for  Hie  same  jieriod.  He  was  for  many  years 
a  nuiuager  of  the  New  .b.usey  Soldiers  Home.  He 
was  married  in  b^o^  to  Jane,  d.aughter  of  William 
frame,  and  died  in  lUooiidield,  N.  J.,  ,).an.  22,  lillll 
N-EWTON,  Robert  Safford,  surgeon,  was  born 
iu  Gallipolis,  Gallia  co.,  O.,  Dec.  12,  bSlS,  son  of 
•  lohn  .and  Lydia  (Safford)  Newdon,  and  a  dcM/end- 
ant  of  I  III.  .lohn  Newton  of  Ciomwell 's  aiiuy,  wdio 
emigrated  to  Massaidiusidts  with  other  members  id' 
his  f.amily.  His  gr;indfather,  .lohn  Newdou,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  sidtleis  in  the  Ohio  \alley,  hav- 
ing jiurch.ased  a  large  traid.  of  land  on  tli'e  Ohio 
rivei-,  where  the  idty  of  ironton  now  stands;  his 
son  .lohn  mariied  a  daughter  of  Eobeid  SaHoril,  a 
].ioneer  sidthu'  of  Gallipolis,  and  foi'  ndnuu  Dr. 
Newdou  was  named.  He  was  I'ducated  at  G.allia 
college  ill  Gallipolis  and  at  Lnuisljurg,  A'a.,  and 
entiaed  the  Cuiversity  of  Iveiitmdiy  at  Louisydle, 
and  ivas  graduated  M.D.  in  LS41.  After  first  prac- 
tiidng  iu  his  n.ati\e  town  he  moved  to  Cincinnati, 
().,    in    l"4.~i.      His    f.aiue    as   a    smaa.'ssful   physician 

and   sing i    soon    spread    to   the    adjoining   states. 

In  ISIli  tlie  .Memphis  (Tenn.)  university  appointed 
him  jirofessor  of  surgery,  ,au  otiiia'  he  hidil  for  two 
years,  until  his  call  to  Cincinnati  to  till  the  stiine 
chair  in  the  lidi-ctic  .Medical  Institute.  It  was  m 
I'incinnati  lliat  tlie  liist  successful  post-graduate 
teaching  w.is  i  iia  iigii  rated  by  I  )]■.  Newton  in  185.') 
in  :i  s|iecially  designed  hosjiital  and  .amphitheatre 
which  he  sustained  for  seven  yeai's  at  an  e-XJiense 
of  .+  2(1,0(1(1,  and  wdiich  was  known  as  Newton's 
(dinical  institute,  where  regular  and  systematic  in- 
stiuidion  \vas  giM  n  in  clinical  medicine  and  sur- 
gery. More  than  ri,(lllll  patients  were  treated  there, 
many  of  tliem  gratuitously.  So  successful  was  this 
method  of  teaidiing  lliat  the  class  id'  b'^oil-Cill  n>gis- 
tered    over    :i()0    inendjers.      Kesigning   his   chair   iu 
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1862,  he  removed  to  New  York  in  the  followino- 
spring.  There  he  was  instrumental  in  obtainino-  a 
charter  for  the  State  Eclectic  Medical  Roeietv 
which  he  helped  to  organize,  and  of  whicli  he  was 
first  president  for  three  years.  Tiie  national  eclec- 
tic society  and  the  Eclectic  Medical  college  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  founded  in  1865,  both  owed 
their  existence  largely  to  him ;  he  was  president  of 
the  latter  during  187.5-81,  and  professor  of  surjrerv 
from  1865  till  his  death.  Dr.  Newton  devoted  the 
years  between  184.3  and  1880  to  the  investigation 
Of  cell  pathology.  He  originated  methods  of  treat- 
ment, and  invented  numerous  surgical  instruments 
and  made  improvements  in  several  relatin;'  to  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  cancerous  diseases,  and 
he  origmateil  the  circular  operation  for  the  removal 
of  the  breast.  While  in  Cincinnati  (1851-61) 
he  not  only  edited  and  published  the  "Eclectic 
Medical  Journal,"  but  also  contributed  to  the 
"United  States  Eclectic  Dispensatorv,"  the  first 
edition  of  which  he  had  pro.ieetcd,  pirepared,  and 
published  in  1851;  edited  "Chapman  on  Ulcers" 
(1853);  "Eclectic  Practice  of  Medicine,"  with 
Prof.  William  B.  Powell  (1854);  "Diseases  of 
Children"  (1854)  ;  "Synie 's  Surgery  "  (1856)  ;  and 
"Pathology  of  Inflammation  and  Uever  "  (1861). 
When  he  removed  to  New  York  in  1863  he  became 
the  editor  of  the  "Eclectic  Medical  Keview,"  and 
continued  to  edit  it  until  its  incorporation  with  the 
"Medical  Eclectic,"  in  1874.  He  was  tlie  author 
of  "A  Treatise  on  Antiseptic  Surgery"  (1876). 
He  conducted  a  large  series  of  experiments  in  con- 
nection with  the  treatment  of  all  forms  of  chronic 
disease,  and  introduced  numerous  new  and  valuable 
methods  of  treatment,  and  he  treated  and  radically 
cured  more  cases  of  cancer  than  any  surgeon  of  his 
time.  He  was  married  to  Mary  it.  Hoy,  daughter 
of  John  Hoy,  and  had  four  children:  Mary  N., 
wife  of  Willard  Chihls  Potter  of  Memphis,  Tenn.; 
Meta  M.,  wife  of  Eugene  Finck  of  New  York  city; 
Robert  Safford  Newton,  .Jr.,  and  Kate,  wife  of 
William  Coftin  Dornin.  Dr.  Newton  died  at  his 
home  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  9,  ]881. 

CAYVAN,  G-eorgia  Eva,  actress,  was  born  in 
Bath,  Me.,  in  1858.  Her  father  died  when  she  was 
quite  young  and  it  became  incumbent  upioii  her 
to  aid  in  the  support  of  her  mother  and  sisters. 
She  began  to  give  readings  and  recitations  in  jjub- 
lic  when  she  was  fourteen.  She  made  her  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  as  Hebe  in  one  of  the 
earliest  American  productions  of  the  opera  of 
"Pinafore,"  }>y  the  Boston  Ideals  (1879),  but 
she  did  not  at  that  time  think  seriously  of  be- 
coming an  actress.  While  studying  elocution  under 
the  tutelage  of  Louis  B.  Monroe,  at  Dublin,  N.  H., 
she  made  the  acquaintance  of  Steele  Mackayc,  who 
was  greatly  impressed  by  the  promise  of  a  brilliant 
future  which  she  gave  and  urged  her  to  go  upon 
the  stage.  As  manager  of  the  Madison  Square 
theatre,  in  New  York  city,  Mackayc  offered  her 
an  engagement  in  the  stock  company  which  he  wac 
assembling,  and  she  made  her  first  appearance  as 
a  professional  actress,  June  7,  1880,  in  the  role 
of  Dolly  in  "Hazel  Kirke. "  Later  she  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  title  role  in  "Hazel  Kirke,"  pior- 
traying  it  wdth  naturalness,  simjilicity  and  jiathos. 
Slie  next  created  the  part  of  Daisy  Bro\vn,  in 
William  Gillette's  comedy,  "The  Professor,"  and 
she  was  then  selected  by  George  Riddle  to  sustain 
the  pirincipial  female  role  in  his  production  of  the 
Greek  play,  "  CEdipus  Tyrannus,"  in  Boston. 
Following  this  she  created,  in  succession,  the  parts 
of  Liza  in  the  "White  Slave,"  Sarah  in  "Si- 
beria," Hattie  in  "Old  Shipmates,"  and  Lena  in 
"Romany   Eye."     For    a   time    phe    was    leading 


lady  at  the  California  theatre  in  San  Francisco, 
under  the  management  of  John  H.  Haverly.  Re- 
turning to  New  York  city,  she  appeared  in"  a  few 
months  at  the  Union  Square  theatre  and  then  re- 
engaged at  the  Madison  Square,  where  she  was 
the  principal  attraction  in  the  "Alpine  Roses" 
of  H.  H.  Boyesen  and  the  "May  Blossom"  of 
David  Belasco.  During  the  early  part  of  1887 
she  was  a  member  of  the  traveling  company  of 
Dion  Boucicault,  but  later  in  the  year  became  lead- 
ing lady  in  the  stock  company  of  the  Lyceum 
theatre  in  New  York,  and  for  seven  years  there- 
after her  career  was  identical  with  that  of  the 
Lyceum.  She  created  the  principal  parts  in  the 
plays  produced  at  the  Lyceum,  and  added  constant- 
ly to  her  reputation  ami  popularity.  Her  splendid 
ivork  in  "The  Wife,"  written  by  Belasco  and 
De  Mille  had  much  to  do  with  making  that  play 
one  of  the  notable  successes  of  the  period.  As  an 
actress  Miss  Cayvan  was  simple  and  natural  and 
always  graceful  and  refined  without  loss  of 
strength.  Slie  was  a  conscientious  worker,  and  won 
her  success  on  the  stage  by  honest  and  sincere  ef- 
fort. In  a  magazine  article  entitled  "Woman  and 
the  Stage,"  she  gave  much  good  advice  to  stage- 
struck  girls,  saying:  "The  gilt  will  be  worn  off 
the  gingerbread  by  its  repetition  night  after  night, 
by  continued  rehearsals,  and  by  the  incessant  study 
accessary  to  improve  upon  the  original. ' '  Illness 
ended  her  work  at  the  Lyceum  in  1894  and  al- 
tliough  she  starred  in  the  season  of  1896-97,  her 
health  compelled  her  final  retirement.  She  died  in 
Flushing,  N.  Y.,  Nov.   19,  1906. 

BOK,  William  J.,  journalist  and  publisher,  was 
born  in  Den  Helder,  near  Amsterdam,  Holland, 
-May  11,  1861,  son  of  William  J.  H.  Bok,  one  of 
the  wealthiest  men  in  Holland,  a  lawyer  of  dis- 
tinction, and  at  various  times  consul-general  for 
the  Netherlands  to  England  and  Russia.  In  1870 
he  came  to  America  with  his  parents,  settling  in 
Brookljm,  N.  Y.,  where  he  attended  the  grammar 
schools.  His  first  business  experience  was  in  the 
position  of  secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Magazine 
Co.,  of  whicli  his  brother,  Edward  W.  Bok,  was 
editor-in-chief  and  part  proprietor.  After  his 
father  died  in  1881,  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who 
was  a  personal  friend  of  the  family,  assisted  Wil- 
liam J.  Bok  and  his  brother,  who  became  editor 
of  the  "Ladies'  Home  Journal,"  to  establish 
what  is  known  as  the  Bok  Literary  Syndicate  Press 
of  New  York,  the  object  being  to  furnish  attrac- 
tive literary  productions  of  famous  writers  to  the 
])rominent  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada and  England.  It  enjoyed  a  period  of  con- 
siderable success,  including  among  its  popular  fea- 
tures the  renowned  newspaper  letters  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Robert  J.  Burdette  's  weekly  humor- 
ous budget,  Marion  Harland's  notable  social  essays, 
and  Bok's  weekly  famous  women  service.  In 
the  spring  of  1887  he  was  associated  with  his 
lirother  in  compiling  the  "Beecher  Memorial," 
\\'Iiich  was  piublished  for  tlie  family  three 
months  after  Mr.  Beecher  died,  and  to  wliich 
nearly  150  noted  writers  contributed.  Mr.  Bok 
discontinued  the  Bok  Syndicate  Press  in  1903 
and  retired  from  journalism.  Having  since  early 
boyhood  a  pjenchant  for  collecting  autographs  of 
renowned  people,  he  acquired  a  large  number  of 
autograph  letters  of  famous  people,  particularly  of 
actors  and  actresses,  such  as  Sarah  Siddons,  David 
Garrick,  Edwin  Booth,  etc.;  his  collection  numbers 
over  15,000  of  such  letters  and  manuscripts,  many 
of  piriceless  value.  Mr.  Bok's  brother,  Edward  W., 
has  been  editor-in-chief  of  "The  Ladies  Home 
Journal,"  since   1881). 
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JOHNSON,  Andrew,  seventeenth  president  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  in  Kaleigh,  N.  C, 
Dec.  29,  ISOS,  sou  of  Jacob  and  Marj'  (McDon- 
ough)  Johnson.  When  Andrew  was  five  years  old 
his  father  lost  his  life  vihile  trying  to  rescue  Col. 
Thomas  Henderson,  editor  of  the  Ealeigh  Gazette, 
from  droivning.  The  widow  and  her  son  were 
thus  thro^^n  upon  their  own  resources,  and  when 
tlie  lioy  was  ten  years  of  age  his  mother  was 
obliged  to  apprentice  him  to  a  tailor,  because  of 
her  extreme  poverty.  Young  Johnson's  craving 
for  learning  was  aroused  by  hearing  a  man  read 
from  ' '  The  American  Speaker "  ;  a  fellow-work- 
man tauglit  him  the  alphabet,  and  borrowing  the 
book,  he  learned  to  read  by  himself.  He  worked 
as  a  journeyman  tailor  two  years  at  Laurens 
Court  House,  S.  C,  and  in  1826  removed  to  Green- 
ville, Tenn.,  with  his  mother  and  stepfather, 
where  he  met  and  married  a  woman  whose  refine- 
ment and  devotion  exercised  a  marked  influence 
on  his  life.  She  taught  him  to  write,  and  read  to 
him  while  he  was  at  work,  and  under  her  guidance 
he  progressed  rapidly  in  the  attainment  of  useful 
knowledge.  Identifying  himself  with  the  interests 
of  the  laboring  classes,  as  against  those  of  the 
landholders  and  the  ' '  Cjuality, ' '  the  latter  elements 
tlien  being  in  control  at  Greenville,  he  soon  be- 
came recognized,  through  his  self-reliance  and 
persistent  energy,  as  a  born  leader.  He  w-as  elected 
alderman  in  1828,  1829  and  1830,  and  served 
three  years  as  mayor  of  Greenville.  In  1834  he 
interested  himself  in  securing  the  adoption  of  a 
new  constitution  for  the  state  of  Tennessee  guar- 
anteeing important  rights  to  the  people  and  cur- 
tailing the  rights  of  the  landholders,  an  accom- 
plishment wliich  fairly  started  him  in  public  life. 
He  was  a  Democrat  of  the  Jackson  school,  and 
as  such  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  in 
1835,  representing  Greene  and  Washington  coun- 
ties. He  was  defeated  for  re-election  in  1837,  be- 
cause of  his  resistance  to  ' '  internal  improvement, ' ' 
but  the  reaction  brought  him  back  into  piower, 
and  in  1839  he  was  again  sent  to  the  assembly. 
Johnson  had  endorsed  Hugh  L.  White  for  the 
presidency  in  1836,  and  was  a  supporter  of  John 
Bell  in  the  political  differences  of  IJell  and  James 
K.  Polk,  which  were  then  disturbing  Tennessee. 
He  was  one  of  the  presidential  electors-at -large  on 
the  Van  Buren  ticket  in  1840,  stumping  the  state 
for  his  candidate,  and  securing  a  state-wide  repu- 
tation as  a  forceful  orator.  He  was  elected  to  the 
state  senate  in  1841.  Here  he  proposed  that 
white  votes  be  made  the  basis  of  representation, 
instead  of  basing  the  representation  on  the  num- 
ber of  both  \vhites  and  blacks  (the  blacks  of 
course  having  no  vote)  as  was  then  the  p)ractice. 
He  and  twelve  other  Democratic  senators  pre- 
vented the  election  of  a  Whig  senator,  by  refusing 
to  meet  the  house  in  joint  convention,  and  so  won 
the  name  of  "the  immortal  thirteen,"  In  1843 
he  was  elected  to  the  national  congress  where  he 
remained  by  re-election  until  3853,  becoming 
known  as  the  political  champion  of  Eastern  Ten- 
nessee and  of  the  claims  of  the  poorer  whites.  In 
the  house  he  supported  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  the  low  tariff  of  1846,  resisted  and  helped  de- 
feat the  contingent  tax  of  ten  per  cent  on  tea 
and  coffee,  urged  the  adoption  of  the  homestead 
law  which  was  anathema  to  Southern  slaveholders, 
defended  the  veto  power  and  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency supported  the  compromise  measure  of 
1850.  He  supported  the  Polk  adndnistration  on 
the  issues  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  in  tlie  Oregon 
boundary  controversy;  opposed  the  monopoly  of 
political  power  by   the  Southern  slaveholders,  Ijut 


deprecated  abolitionist  agitation  as  endangering 
the  Union,  and  on  the  subject  of  slavery  believed 
in  freedom  of  choice  for  the  territories,  but  voted 
for  the  admission  of  free  California.  In  1853 
Johnson  outwitted  his  opponents  by  declaring  him- 
self a  candidate  for  the  governorship  after  his 
congressional  district  had  been  gerrymandered  so 
as  to  insure  a  Whig  majority.  He  was  elected  gov- 
ernor over  his  Whig  opponent  Gustavus  A.  Henry, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1855.  He  earned  the  title 
of  the  ' '  mechanic  governor ' '  by  bringing  the 
homestead  law  and  other  measures  for  the  benefit 
of  the  working  classes  before  the  legislature  in 
his  first  message.  He  also  championed  popular 
education  and  vehemently  opposed  the  ' '  Native 
American  "  or  "  Know-nothing ' '  party.  He  was 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  1857,  and  upon  tak- 
ing his  seat,  immediately  urged  the  passage  of  the 
homestead  bill,  making  one  of  his  greatest 
speeches  in  its  behalf  on  May  20,  1858.  The  biU 
passed  both  houses  two  years  later,  but  was  vetoed 
by  Pros.  Buchanan.  Johnson,  however,  introduced 
the  bill  again  at  the  next  session.  By  this  time 
Andrew  Johnson  was  recognized  as  "  a  represen- 
tative of  the  people. ' '  He  never  permitted  sneers 
at  his  calling,  nor  any  attempted  disparagement 
of  the  laboring  classes  to  pass  unrobuked.  He 
said  in  a  debate  in  the  senate,  ' '  Sir,  I  do  not 
forget  that  I  am  a  mechanic.  I  am  proud  to  own 
it.  Neither  do  I  forget  that  Adam  was  a  tailor, 
and  sewed  fig-leaves,  nor  that  our  Saviour  was  the 
son  of  a  carpenter. ' '  Once  when  Jefferson  Davis 
superciliously  asked  him,  ' '  What  do  you  mean  by 
the  laboring  classes'?"  Johnson  replied:  "Those 
who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  face 
and  not  by  fatiguing  their  iirgenuity. ' '  He  was 
a  firm  Democrat,  believing  in  the  pow'ers  of  the 
people,  and  maintaining  that  the  lower  house  was 
next  in  power  to  the  people.  In  the  senate  he 
urged  retrenchments  of  government  expenses,  and 
opposed  government  aid  for  the  construction  of  a 
Pacific  railroad  on  constitutional  grounds.  Hav- 
ing been  born  in  a  slave  state,  he  accepted  slavery 
where  it  existed,  but  was  no  advocate  of  its  ex- 
tension. His  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  Union 
made  him  impossible  to  the  slaveholders  of  tlie 
South,  and  the  Repiublicans  were  not  particularly 
favorable  to  him  because  of  his  acceptance  of 
slavery,  consequently,  in  1860,  when  ho  was  men- 
tioned as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  he  could 
expect  the  support  of  neither  faction.  In  the 
Democratic  convention  of  1860  he  received  only 
the  vote  of  Tennessee,  and  he  withdrew  his  name. 
He  had  denounced  the  John  Brown  raid  in  De- 
cember, 1859,  as  an  infringement  of  the  laws  of 
a  sovereign  state.  He  bitterly  opposed  and  denied 
the  right  of  any  state  to  withdraw  from  the  Union, 
and  did  not  believe  that  the  southern  states  would 
attempt  to  secede.  In  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1860  he  supported  Breckinridge  and  Lane,  but 
he  accepted  Lincoln 's  election,  although  he 
thought  the  North  should  give  renewed  guarantees 
of  slavery.  When  the  Southern  states  seceded  he 
declared  unequivocally  against  their  course,  al- 
though he  believed  that  they  had  been  wronged. 
He  j)ut  his  love  of  the  Union  above  everything 
else,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  South- 
ern member  of  congress  who  opposed  the  dis- 
rupting of  the  Union,  and  who  did  not  "go  with 
his  state. ' '  This  attitude  had  its  influence  on 
public  opinion  in  the  North  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  but  in  the  South  he  suffered  much  for  his 
loyalty  to  the  Union.  In  a  speech  March  2,  1861, 
he  said  of  the  secessionists:  "I  would  have  them 
arrested   and   tried   for  treason,   and  if   convicted, 
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by  the  eternal  God,  they  should  suffer  the  penalty 
at  the   hands  of  the  executioner."     When  return- 
ing   from    Washington    to    Tennessee    he   was   at- 
tacked  by   a   mob   at   Liberty,    Va.,   but   he   firove 
them  back  with  his  pistol.     At  the  East  Tennessee 
Union  convention  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  May  30,  1861, 
he  declared  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  resolution  passed  in  the 
senate,   on   July   26,   1861,  to  the  effect  that  the 
war  had  been  forced  upon  the  country  by  the  dis- 
unionists   of  the  Southern   states,  that  it  was  not 
prosecuted  on  the  part  of  the  Union  in  any  sjiirit 
of    oppression,    but    to    defend    and    maintain    the 
supremacy   of   the   constitution   and   laws   anrt   to 
preserve   the   Union   with    all   its   dignity   and   the 
rights  of  the  southern  states  uninipaireil,  and  that 
as   soon   as   those    objects  were   accomplished   the 
war  ought  to  cease.     Secession  had  been  rampant 
in    Tennessee    from    the    outset.      Gov.    Isham    G. 
Harris    was    an    out-and-out    secessionist    and    did 
everything  in  his  power  to  swing  the  state  to  the 
southern  cause.     Tennessee  was  looked  upon  as  the 
"keystone   of   the  Confederacy"   by  the   Confede- 
rateleaders.     But  there  was  also  a  strong  Unionist 
element  which  attempted  to  hold  Tennessee  loyal. 
When  the  Confederates  invaded  Tennessee  in  1861, 
they    confiscated    .lohnson's   slaves,    drove   his   sick 
wife  and  child  into  the  street,  and  turned  his  home 
into  a  hospital  and  barracks.     In  1862  Gen.  Grant 
entered  the  state,  captured  Forts  Henry  and  Donel- 
son  and  subsequently  the  advance  of  the  Federal 
forces  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Buell  com])e]led 
the  withdrawal  of  the  main  body  of  Confederates 
from  western  and  middle  Tennessee.     On  March  4, 
1862,  Pres.  Lincoln  appointed  Andrew  Johnson  mili- 
tary governor  of  Tennessee,  with  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general  of  volunteers.     The  appointment  was 
confirmed  by  the  senate  on  March  5,  and  giving  up 
his  seat  in  the  senate,  he  arrived  in  Nashville  on 
the  12th,  where  he  was  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  Unionists.     On  March   18,   he  issued  a  procla- 
mation appealing  to  the  people  who  had  favored 
secession  to  return  to  their  allegiance.     He  ordered 
the  mayor  and  the  city  council  of  Nashville  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and 
upon  their   refusal,   removed  them  from  office  and 
placed  them  under   arrest;    in  April,   1862,  he   ar- 
rested the  editor  of  the  "Nashville  Banner      tor 
disloyal  utterances,  and   suppressed  the  paper;   he 
also  arrested  Judge  Guild  of  the  chancery  court 
and   took    an   active   part   in   loyalist   meetings   all 
over  the  state.     He  raised  twenty-five  regiments  tor 
service  in  the  state,  and  it  was  mainly  due  to  his 
efforts  that  Nashville  was  held  against  the  Con- 
federate troops  in  1862.     During  his  term  as  mili- 
tary governor  he  exercised  a  power  almost  auto- 
cratic fearlessly,  coolly,  and  judicious  y.     On  June 
6    1864,  Johnson  was  nominated  for  the  vice-presi- 
d'ency  by  the  Republican  national  convention,  which 
renominated   Pres.   Lincoln  by   acclamation,   as   a 
recognition  by  the  Republicans  of  the  services  and 
sacrifices  of  the  war  Democrats.     He  di,l  not  re  m- 
quish  his  Democratic  allegiance,  maiutaimug  that 
his  duty  to  help  preserve  the  government  of  the  na- 
tion was  above  partisan  principles.     He  considered 
the  emancipation  proclamation  a  war  measiu^,  to 
be  ratified  by  constitutional  amendment.  On  Maith 
4    186.5,   Johnson  was  duly  qualified  as  vice-j.resi- 
dent  and  when  Lincoln  was  assassinated  six  weeRs 
afterward,  he  took  the  oath  of  office  as  president 
of  the  United  States  in  his  private  apartments  at 
the  Kirkwood  House,  April  15,  186.5,  the  oath  being 
administered  by  Chief  Justice  Chase    m  the  pres- 
ence of  Lincoln's  cabinet  officers,  whom  Johnson 
invited  to  remain  with  him.     After  subscribing  to 


the  oath  President  .Johnson  said:     "As  to  an  in- 
dication of  any  policy  which   may  be  pursued   by 
me  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  I  have 
to  say  that  must  be  left  for  development  as  the  ad- 
ministration progresses.     The  message  or  declara- 
tion must  be  made  by  the  acts  as  they  transpire. 
The  only  assurance  I  can  give  of  the  future  is  by 
reference  to  the  past."     It  was  during  Johnson's 
administration   that   the   territories  of   the   United 
States  assumed  their  final  form.    Dakota  was  taken 
from  the  northern  part  of  Nebraska;  Arizona  from 
the  western  part  of  New  Mexico;   Idaho  was  or- 
ganized   as    an    independent    territory,   and    after- 
ward the  territory  of  Montana  was  cut  off   from 
Idaho,  and  the  territory  of  Wyoming  from  portions 
of  Utah,  Idaho   and  Dakota.     Nebraska  was  ad- 
mitted  as   a   state  in   1867.     On   March   .'50,   1867, 
the  treaty  with  Russia  which  included  the  purchase 
of  Alaska  for  $7,2110,000  was  ratified.     The  laying 
of  the  trans-Atlantic  cal]le  was  also  completed  and 
a   Chinese   embassy   arrived   in  the   United   States 
in    the    spring    of     1868.       Johnson's    utterances 
seemed     to    indicate     that     he    would     favor     the 
harshest    measures    toward    the    southern    states. 
' '  Treason    is     a    crime, ' '     he    said,    ' '  and    must 
be   punished. ' '    The   radical  Republican   elements 
felt     that     they     had     a     president     who     would 
treat  the  secessionists  with  adequate  severity.    But 
Pres.   Johnson   soon   showed   that   he   had   adopted 
the  more  lenient  reconstruction  policy  of  Lincoln. 
On  May  9,  186.5,  he  issued  a  proclamation  restoring 
Virginia  to  the  Union,  and  on  May  22  declared  all 
Southern  ports  with  the  exception  of  four  in  Texas, 
open  to  foreign  commerce.     On  May  29,  a  general 
amnesty   was    declared    for    those   who    had    jiarti- 
cipated  in  the  rebellion,  with  the  exception  of  four- 
teen  classes   of   citizens.      During   the    summer    of 
1865  he  set  up  provisional  civil  governments  in  all 
the  seceded  states  except  Texas,  and  these  states  in 
a  short  time  were  recognized  and  applied  for  read- 
mission  to  the  Union.     This  change  in  his  attitude 
toward  the  South  was  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  Secretary  of  State  Seward.    The  congress,  which 
was  Republican  by  a  large  majority,  opposed  John- 
son 's  plan  of  reconstruction  as  it  had  opposed  Lin- 
coln's  plan.     The  leaders  of  the  Republican  party 
held  that  the  congress  could  admit,  or  could  refuse 
to  admit,  the  Southern  states  at  will,  considering 
them  to  have  lost  all  their  rights  as  members   of 
the  Union,   by  secession.     Johnson,   however,   held 
that  the  Southern  states  had  never  been  out  of  the 
Union,  and  should  be  re-admitted  as  soon  as  they 
had  set  up  a  form  of  government  which  complied 
with   the   requirements   of   the    constitution.      The 
congress  was  adverse  to  re-admission  of  the  south- 
ern states  at  once  because  the  election  of  represen- 
tatives from  the  re-admitted  states  would  strength- 
en the  Democrats,  and  because  the  newly  organized 
states  did  not  give  political  rights  to  the  negroes. 
The  president  was  against  immediate    uegro    suf- 
frage.    The  congress  met  in  December,   1865,  and 
refused  to  admit  representatives  from  the  southern 
states,   declaring  that  laws  which  has  been  passed 
in  the  south  with  reference  to  the  negroes  had  es- 
tablished a  slavery  worse  than   the  old.     In   Feb- 
ruary,   1866,   the   congress   passed   the   freedmen's 
bureau  bill,  designed  to  protect  the  negroes.     (The 
thirteenth   amendment   had  become  a   law  on   Dec. 
18    1865,  with  the  president's  concurrence.)     Pres. 
Johnson   vetoed   the   bill,   one   of   his  reasons  for 
doing  so  being  that  it  had  been  passed  by  a  con- 
gress  in   which   the   South   had   no   representation. 
On  March  27,  he  vetoed  the  civil  rights  bill,  which 
made  the  freedmen  citizens  without  the  right  of 
suffrage,  his  objection  to  the  bill  being  that  it  m- 
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•terfered  with  state  rights.  Congress  passed  the 
lull  over  Ills  veto.  In  .lime,  isiiii,  tlie  fourteenth 
auieiidiiieiit  was  [iroposed  and  a  |dan  of  reeonstruc- 
tiou  was  adojited  by  congress,  its  priiu-ipal  features 
being  the  enfranchisement  of  tlie  negroes  and  the 
(lisfiauchisement  of  the  Confederate  leaders.  The 
fourteenth  amendment  was  not  approved  by  the 
president,  but  was  I'atified  and  declared  in  force, 
,luly  2s,  1S6S.  He  took  an  active  and  undignified 
part  in  the  congressional  campaign  of  1866,  in 
which  his  policies  were  voted  down.  When  the 
congress  met  again  in  December,  1S66,  it  passed 
the  bill  giving  the  negroes  the  vote  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  over  a.  presidential  veto,  and  an  abor- 
tive attempt  was  made  to  impeach  the  president. 
A  bill  depriving  the  president  of  jiower  to  proclaim 
general  amnesty  was  passed  in  .lanuary,  1867,  and 
a  lull  admitting  Nebraska  to  the  T^nion  with  the 
proviso  that  no  law  be  passed  denying  the  vote  to 
any  person  because  of  color  or  race,  was  also 
passed  over  his  veto.  The  president 's  piower  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  w^as  practically 
rendered  nil  by  a  clause  put  in  the  army  appropria- 
tion bill,  to  the  effect  that  all  his  orders  be  given 
tliiough  the  general,  who  was  not  to  be  removed 
without  the  senate  's  consent.  Grant  was  the  gen- 
eral, and  his  views  of  reconstruction  were  opposed 
to  Johnson's.  On  March  2,  1867,  the  bill  provid- 
ing governments  for  tlie  southern  states,  and  which 
embodied  the  congressional  plan  of  reconstruction, 
was  passed,  vetoed,  and  passed  again  over  the  veto. 
The  tenure-of-office  bill  was  also  jiassed  over  a  veto 
on  March  2,  1867.  This  liiU  provided  that  ;ivil 
officers  remain  in  office  until  the  confirmation  by 
congi-ess,  of  their  successors;  cabinet  members  be 
removed  only  by  consent  of  the  senate ;  and 
the  jiresident  to  have  power  only  to  suspend  offi- 
cials during  the  annual  congressional  recess,  and  if 
congress  at  the  next  session  should  not  approve  the 
suspension,  the  suspended  official  should  again  re- 
sume his  position.  The  president  was  thus  prac- 
tically deprived  of  all  power.  In  August,  1867, 
he  suspended  secretary  of  war  Stanton,  and  ap- 
pointed Gen.  Grant  in  his  place.  The  senate  would 
not  ratify  the  suspension,  and  (irant  resigned.  Sec- 
retary Stanton  went  back  to  his  post,  but  was 
again  removed  by  the  ]iresideiit,  who  appointed 
Gen.  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  the  office.  Stanton  refused 
to  give  up  the  office,  and  notified  the  congress, 
whi(di  declared  the  president 's  act  illegal.  On  Feb. 
24,  1868,  in  consequence  of  his  disregarding  the 
tenure-of-offiee  act,  the  congress  passed  a  resolution 
to  imfieach  the  president.  The  trial,  which  began 
on  March  5,  1868,  ended  on  May  16,  wdien  in  a  test 
vote  thirty-five  senators  voted  for  conviction  and 
nineteen  for  acquittal,  being  within  one  vote  of  the 
necessary  two-thirds  for  inipeacliment.  When  the 
result  of  the  trial  was  announceil  Secretary  Stanton 
resigned  and  Johnson  appointed  Gen.  John  M. 
Schofield  in  his  place.  The  charges  against  the 
president  (the  princijial  charge  being  violation  of 
the  tenure-of-oliice  act),  were  in  part  trivial,  and 
the  evidence  against  him  has  been  consiilered  hj 
authorities  on  the  constitution  as  ridiculously  in- 
adequate to  support  them,  while  I'res.  Johnson's 
course  is  defended  Vjy  many.  The  attempted  im- 
peachment was  criticized  as  a  jdcce  of  partisan 
politics,  and  the  action  of  the  senate  in  repeatedly 
reversing  the  rulings  of  tTiief  Justice  Chase  aa  to 
the  admission  of  evidence,  received  much  adverse 
comment.  The  importance  of  the  congress'  failure 
to  impeach,  in  its  influence  in  maintaining  eon- 
tinueil  ]Kiwer  and  imlependence  of  the  chief 
executive  in  our  governmental  system,  can  hardly 
be    orerestimated.      During    the    trial    President 


Johnson  made  a  tour  through  the  northwest 
delivering  speeches  against  the  congress,  and  de- 
nouncing it  as  ''no  congress"  because  it  refused 
to  admit  the  southern  representatives.  This  trip 
was  called  his  ''Swing  around  the  circle,"  because 
he  saiil  in  one  of  his  speeches  he  had  swung  around 
the  entire  circle  of  offices,  from  alderman  to  presi- 
dent. At  the  Democratic  national  convention,  July 
4,  1868,  Johnson's  name  was  on  the  list  of  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency.  On  the  first  ballot  he 
received  65  votes  and  George  H.  Pendleton  10.5. 
Johnson's  vote  rapidly  dwindled,  however,  until 
on  the  nineteenth  ballot  his  name  did  not  appear. 
On  Christinas  Day,  1868,  he  proclaimed  conqilete 
pardon  for  all  who  had  been  directly  or  indirectly 
concerned  in  secession.  This  was  his  last  impor- 
tant official  act.  The  remainder  of  his  term  was 
comparatively  quiet  and  in  1869  he  retired  to  pri- 
vate life  in  Greenville,  Tenir.  In  1872  he  ran  for 
,  the  office  of  congressman-at-large,  but  was  defeated. 
In  187.5  he  was  elected  to  the  senate,  taking  his 
■  seat  at  the  short  extra  session  of  that  year.  His 
'only  speech  was  an  arraignment  of  Pros.  Grant's 
;  reconstruction  policy.  Andrew  Johnson  was  a  man 
of  great  native  strength  and  ability,  who  fought 
his  way  to  the  top  by  untiring  energy  and  persis- 
tent purpose.  He  was  in  some  ways  uncouth,  and 
lacked  the  finish  of  education,  but  he  had  keen 
reasoning  powers,  and  was  a  forceful  orator  even 
if  many  of  his  speeches  were  in  bad  taste  and  de- 
void of  tact.  His  messages,  which  represent  his 
views,  whether  or  not  he  was  their  author,  in  the 
fullest  sense,  are  powerful  documents.  In  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
for  IDIl.j,  W.  A.  Dunning  maintains  that  Johnson's 
first  inaugural  address  was  written  by  the  his- 
torian, George  Bancroft.  He  was  also  accused  of 
over-indulgence  in  liquor.  His  unflinching  courage 
and  unswi^rving  integrity  were  recognized  even  by 
his  enemies.  He  venerated  the  constitution  and 
had  full  confidence  in  the  people.  'He  was  married 
May  27,  1826,  to  Eliza  McGardle  and  had  two 
daughters,  Maitha,  who  married  Senator  David  P. 
Patterson,  and  Mary,  who  married  Daniel  Stoves, 
and  after  his  death,  William  K.  Bacon.  Andrew 
Johnson  died  at  Carters  Station,  Tenn.,  July  31, 
1875,  following  a  stroke  of  paralysis. 

JOHNSON,  Eliza  McCardle,  was  born  in 
Lcesburg,  Washing-ton  Co.,  Tenn.,  Oct.  4,  PslU. 
While  residing  with  her  parents  in  (Jreenville, 
Tenn.,  she  met  and  was  married  to  Andrew 
Johnson,  on  May  27,  1826.  During  her  husband's 
term  in  the  legislature  she  remained  at  their 
home  in  Greenville,  but  while  he  was  in  the 
senate  in  1S(;1,  she  passed  some  months  in  Wash- 
ington. She  soon  returned  to  Greenville,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  her  health,  and  there  received 
an  order,  dated  April  24,  1862,  wdiich  recjuired 
her  to  pass  beyond  the  Confederate  lines  by  the 
w.-iy  of  Nashville,  within  thirty-six  hours.  But 
this  was  impossible,  as  she  was  too  ill  to  travel, 
so  she  remaincil  all  summer  in  Greenville,  where 
rumors  rea<died  her  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  .Johnson 
in  Kentucky,  and  at  Nashville.  In  the  early 
autumn  she  obtained  permission  to  cross  the  line, 
and  started  for  Nashville,  accompanied  by  her 
children  and  Mr.  Stover,  her  son-in-law.  She  was 
detained  at  Murfreesboro  by  Gen.  Forrest  until 
permission  could  be  obtained  from  the  authorities 
at  Richmond  for  them  to  go  on,  when  she  rejoined 
her  husband  at  Nashville.  While  a  resident  of 
the  White  House  Mrs.  .lohnson  seldom  appeared 
in  society,  and  gladly  returned  to  their  home  in 
Greenville  at  the  <'nd  of  her  husband's  term.  In 
their  earlier  years  she  was  his  counselor  and  guide, 
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studying  with  him  at  night  after  the  day's  work  was 
over,  living  quietly  and  economically  at  Greenville 
•while  he  was  in  Washington.  Always  quiet  and 
gentle,  she  lived  for  others,  and  was  happiest  when 
srirrounded  by  her  family.  In  yoiith  she  is  said  to 
have  been  a  great  beauty.  Mrs.  Johnson  survived 
her  husband  six  months,  dying  at  the  home  of  her 
eldest  daughter,  in  Green  county,  Tenn.,  Jan.  15, 
1870.  Their  daughter  Martha  was  born  in  Green- 
ville, Tenn.,  Oct.  35,  1,S28,  was  educated  at  George- 
town, D.  C,  and  while  yet  a  school-girl  frequently 
visited  the  White  Ilovise  as  a  guest  during  President 
Polk's  administration.  In  1851  she  returned  to 
Tennessee,  and  on  Dec.  13,  1857,  married  Judge 
David  T.  Patterson.  During  her  father's  adminis- 
tration she  presided  at  the  White  House,  Jlrs.  John- 
son being  an  invalid,  and  she  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Stover,  assisted  at  the  first  reception  held  by  Presi- 
dent,  Johnson,  Jan.  1,  1866.  In  the  spring  of  1866 
an  appropriation  of  $30,000  was  made  by  congress, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  refurnishing  the  White  House, 
and  Mis.  Patterson  undertook  to  superintend  the 
work  herself,  finding  that  unless  she  did  so  the 
funds  would  not  go  "far  toward  accomplishing  the 
desired  object.  Jlrs.  Patterson  was  a  woman  of 
great  good  sense,  excellent  judgment,  remarkable 
executive  ability,  and  filled  her  position  at  the  White 
House  with  dig'nity.  She,  like  her  mother,  had  not 
fondness  for  display,  and  cared  little  for  social  gayety, 
preferring  the  quiet  pleasures  of  home.  She  said: 
"We  are"  plain  people  from  the  mountains  of  Ten- 
nessee, called  here  for  a  short  time  by  a  national 
calamity.  I  trust  too  much  will  not  be  expected  of 
us."  Mary,  another  daughter,  was  born  in  Green- 
ville, Tenn.,  May  8,  1833,  and  in  April,  1853, 
married  Daniel  Stover,  of  Garter  county.  East  Ten- 
nessee. He  died  in  1863,  leaving  her  v.'ith  three  chil- 
dren, and  in  1869  she  married  William  R.  Bacon,  of 
Greenville,  Tenn.  She  lived  at  the  White  House 
durins  nearly  all  of  her  father's  term,  but  entered 
very  Tittle  into  the  gay  society  of  the  Capital,  owing 
to  extreme  diffidence  and  a  taste  for  simpler,  more 
quiet  pleasures.  Mrs.  Bacon  died  in  Bluff  City, 
Tenn.,  Apr.  19,  1883. 

McCULLOUGH,  Hugh.(See  Vol.  IV.,  p.  339.) 
HARLAN,  James,  secretary  of  the  interior,  was 
born  in  Clarke  county,  111.,  Aug.  36,  1830.  He  was 
the  son  of  Silas  Harlan,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  his  mother,  3Iary  Conley,  was  born  in  Maryland. 
These  two  families  emigrated  to  Warren  county,  O., 
where  the  children,  who  were  quite  young,  were 
brought  up  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  when 
they  reached  their  majority  were  married,  and  im- 
mediatelv  emigrated  to  Clarke  county.  111.,  where 
they  settled  orT  a  farm.  Here  they  had  four  chil- 
dren, of  whom  James  was  the  second.  When  he 
was  four  years  of  age  the  family  migrated  to  In- 
diana, which  was  at  fhat  time  an  Indian  country,  and 
there  formed  a  honre  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest. 
The  number  of  children  increased  meanwhile  to  ten 
four  sons  and  six  daughters,  and  .lames,  who  had 
become  an  excellent  farm  hand,  was  his  fathers 
chief  assistant  in  clearing  and  making  the  new  home. 
In  May  1841,  young  Harlan  was  granted  his  freedom, 
with  a  gift  of  flOO  from  his  father,  and  stalled  out 
to  make  his  way  in  the  worid.  Up  to  this  time  he 
had  received  instruction  in  the  district  schools, 
and  had  studied  diligently,  evening  and  mornings, 
thus  becoming  what  is  called  a  good  scholar  tor  the 
period.  He  now  went  to  Greencastle,  Ind.,  and  en- 
tered Indiana  Asbury  University,  from  which  insti- 
tution he  was  graduated  in  1845,  with  the  highest 
honors.  During  his  college  course  he  supported 
himself  by  working  on  a  farm,  teaching  the  common 
school,  and  meanwhile  boarding  himself.  Soon  after 
leaving  college  he  was  married,  at  Greencastle, 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Simpson,  president  of  the  college,atter- 


ward  Bishop  Simpson,  to  Ann  Eliza  Peck.     The  fol- 
lowing spring  he  took  his  wife  to  Iowa  City,  having 
been  appointed  principal  of  the  Iowa  City  College, 
which   was   sul;sequently   succeeded   by   the    State 
University.     In  1847  Mr.  Harlan  was  elected  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  on  the  whig  ticket. 
A  year  later  he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  position, 
tint  was  counted  out  by  members  of  the  returning 
board  in  favor  of  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Jr.,  nephew 
of  the  celebrated  "Old  Bullion."     Mr.  Harlan  now 
began  to  study  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  began 
to  practice,  and  was  progressing  satisfactorily  when 
he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University.      During  the  presidential 
canvass  of  1848  he  made  a  number  of  stump  speeches 
in  favor  of  Gen.  Taylor.      In  1849  he  declined  an 
offer   of  candidacy  for  state  senator,  and   in    1850 
declined  the  whig  nomination  for  governor  of  Iowa. 
He   continued  to  practice   his  profes.sion  until  the 
summer  of  1853,  when  he  entered  on  the  duties  of 
president  of  the  Iowa  W'esleyan  University,  and  pro- 
fessor of  mental  and  moral  sciences,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  rem;uned  until  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator 
in  1855.     Mr.  Harlan  was  re-elected  to  the  senate  in 
1861,  and  resigned  on  May  13,  1865,  to  take  the  othce 
of  secretary  of  the  interior,  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed  bj'  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  about  a  mouth  before 
the  latter's  assassination.   Mr.  Har- 
lan had  been  prepared  and  equip- 
ped for  his  new  position  by  service 
on  the  senate  committees,  on  pub- 
lic lands,  Indian  affairs,  agricultu- 
ral  Iiureau   and   Pacific  railroad. 
In  1866  Jlr.  Harlan  was  elected  to 
the  senate  for  the  third  term  and 
resigned  from  the  interior  depart- 
ment, taking  a  seat  in  the  senate 
March  4,   1867,  and  serving  until 
the  end  of  his  term.     Mr.  Harlan 
was  highly  esteemed   throughout 
his  senatorial  career  for  his  prac- 
tical wisdom  as  a  statesman,    his  ^       « 
influence   and    power   in  debate,     ^^&l^  rf^u^a 
and   his  captivating  oratory.      It 
is  said  of  him,  that  whenever  he  spoke  on  the  ex- 
isting issues  of  the  time,  he  always  called  out  the 
ablest  democratic  members  in  reply — such  senators 
as  Stephen  Douglas,  Louis  Cass  and  Mr.  Benjamin. 
The  governor  of  Illinois  said  of  liim,  "!Mr.  Harlan 
makes  the  best  campaign  speeches  of  anyone  in  the 
state."     Senator  John   P.    Hale    called    him    "the 
most  successful  passer  of  bills."     Charles  Sumner 
esteemed  him  so  highly  that  he  requested  the  senate 
who  placed  him  on  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions to  make  Mr.  Harlan  chairman.     Roscoe  Con- 
klin  said  of  Mr.  Harlan,  "  He  is  the  .strongest,  most 
cfjuvineing  debater  I  have  ever  listened  to,  one  of 
the  really  great  men  who  have  .served  in  the  senate." 
His  speech  on  the  St.  Domingo  question,  in  reply  to 
those  of  Sumner  and  Cari  Schurz,  was  considered 
the  greatest  forensic  triumph  in  the  senate  since  the 
reply    of  Webster  to  Hayne  in  1833.     Altogether 
Mr.  "Harlan  was  considered  the  most  powerful  polit- 
ical speaker  Iowa  iiitrodueed  to  the  country.     And 
this  description  was  equally  accurate  down  so  late 
as  1H90,  when,  at  what  was  known  as  the   "Speaker 
Iteed"  meeting  at  Buriington,  la.,  he  made  an  ad- 
dress which  Speaker  Thomas  B.   Reed  pronounced 
the  best  half-hoin-  tariff  speech  be  had  ever  heard. 
From   1883   until  1885    Mr.   Harlan   was   presiding 
judo-e  of  the  court  of  commissioners  of   AlaViama 
elainia.      He   then   retired   to   Ids   home   a.t  Mount 
Pleasant,  la.,  where  he  died  Oct.  5,  1S99. 

BROWNING,  Orville  Hickman,  secretary  of 
the  interior,  was  boin  iu  Harrison  county,  Ky.,in  1810. 
He  was  edueateil  at  Augusta  College,  Bracken  conn 
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ty,  Kv, ,  :Lud  while  there  employed  his  leisure  hours  in 
work'iu^MDthe  olflee  of  the  eouuly  elerk,  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  praetieed  his  profession  in 
Quiuey,  III,  served  in  the  Blaek  Hawk  war  in  1.S33, 
was  a  "member  of  the  state  senate  in  1886,  serving 
four  years,  and  was  elected  to  the  lower  branch  of 
the  legislature,  where  he  served  three  years.  A  mem 
ber  of  the  liloomington  convention,  be  assisted  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  to  form  the  republican 
jiarty  of  Illinois,  and  was  a  delegate 
to  tiie  Chicago  convention  in  18(30 
that  nominated  Lincoln  for  presi- 
dent. In  1861  Gov.  Yates  appointed 
him  U.  S.  .senator,  to  till  Steplien  A. 
Douglas's  seat,  and  he  served  in  this 
jio.sition  for  two  years.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  term  as  senator  he  de- 
clared himself  in  the  senate  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
should  the  South  force  the  issue,  and 
on  Feb.  25,  1H(;3,  in  a  debate  on  the 
coufi.scatioii  liill,  he  earnestly  o|.)posed 
it.  During  his  residence  in  Washing- 
ton he  iiracticed  law  with  Jeremiah 
Black  and  Thomas  G.  Ewing.  In 
1866  he  was  an  active  member  of  the 
LTnion  executive  committee,  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  interior  by 
President  .lohnsou  in  the  same  year,  and  served  un- 
til the  end  of  the  administration.  lie  acted  as  attor- 
ney-general in  1868,  and  was  a  member  of  the  state 
constitutional  convention  in  1869.  After  his  term 
as  .secretarjr  of  the  interior  expired  he  returned  to 
Quincy,  111.,  where  he  practiced  his  profession  until 
his  death  Aug.  10,  1881. 

RANDALL,  Alexander  Williams,  postmas- 
ter-general and  eighth  governor  of  Wisc.on.sin,  was 
born  in  Ames,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y^.,  Oct.  81,  1819, 
the  son  of  Phineas  Kandall,  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
and  resident  of  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y.,  and  sub- 
sequently of  Wauke.«ha,  Wis.  Alexander  passed 
thr(jugh  college,  studied  law,  and  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  1840,  in  Waukesha.  He  was 
appointed  postmaster  at  Waukesha,  and  in  1847  was 
elected  a  member  of  tlie  ccjuvention  that  framed  the 
constitution.  In  18.'i.")  he  was  a  member  of  the  .state 
assembly,  an  unsuccessful  comjietitor  for  the  attor- 
ney-generalship, and  was  clio.sen  judge,  to  fill  an  un- 
expired term  of  the  Milwaukee  cir- 
cuit court.  In  1857  he  was  elected 
governor  of  Wisconsin,  re-elected 
in  1859,  occui)yiTig  the  gubernator- 
ial chair  at  the  oiitbreak  of  the  war. 
Quick  of  apprehension  and  ready 
in  opinion  and  action,  he  was  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
hour.  He  declared  at  once  the  loy- 
alty of  Wisconsin  to  the  Union,  and 
the  jMirpose  of  her  people  to  fight 
for  its  ijitegrity  in  such  a  way  as 
to  draw  national  attention,  and  his 
prompt  and  efficient  measures,  well 
seconded  by  all,  augmented  the 
u.seful  service  of  the  state,  and  gave 
her  character  and  standing.  He 
assembled  the  legislature  in  extra 
se.ssi(iii,  l)ut  before  it  could  act,  he 
org.'uuzed  the  2d  regiment,  u.sing 
for  Ibis  ]]urpose  the  public  funds 
l)efore  a  lawful  aiii)roi)riation  had  been  made;  but 
when  the  legislatiU'C  convened  it  upheld  him  in  what 
he  bad  done.  When  Ids  term  as  governor  ex|)ired 
in  1861  he  contemplated  enleiing  the  army,  but  was 
prevailed  upon  by  Pri'sident  Ijjneohi  to  accept  tl](; 
post  of  minister  to  It.aly.  where  he  remained  for  a 

year,  and   returning   li ■   lieeame  first  assistant  to 

Postmaster-Gen.  Dennison  ;  in  1866  President  Johnson 


a|ipoinled  him  postmaster-general,  and  he  served  in 
that  caiiacitv  to  the  end  of  that  administration.  He 
died  July  3.5,  1873,  in  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

STANBEKY,  Henry,  attorney-general,  was 
born  in  New  York  city  Feb.  30,  l8t}8,  the  sou  of  Jo- 
nas Stanbeiy,  a  doctor,  who  removed  from  New 
Y'ork  to  Zanesville,  0.,  in  1814.  lleniy  entered  Wash- 
ington College,  in  Penn.sylvania,  and  was  graduated 
in  1819,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1834.  He  practiced  his  profession  with  Thomas 
Ewing,  in  Lancaster  county,  O.,  wdiere  he  remained 
for  many  years,  and  became  the  first  attorney-gen- 
eral of  Ohio,  the  office  being  created  in  1846  by  the 
general  a.ssembly.  On  accepting  this  post  he  removed 
to  Columbus,  (_).,  and  made  his  home  there  for  sev- 
eral years,  where  he  established  an  extensive  and 
important  jiractice  in  the  U.  b.  courts  that  were  held 
there  at  that  time,  and  also  in  the  supreme  court  of 
Ohio.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  met 
in  1850  and  framed  the  i)resent  state  constitution,  re- 
moved to  Cincinnati  in  1853,  and  was  appointed 
attorney-general  of  the  United  States  by  President 
Johnson  in  1866.  It  wiis  his  devotion  to  his  country 
and  his  desire  to  use  his  powers  for  her  well'ai'c  at  a 
trying  period  that  caused  him  to  accept  this  oHiee, 
which  he  resigned,  at  the  request  of  the  president 
in  (n-der  to  l)econie  one  of  his  couirsel  at  the  lime 
of  the  inipea(4iment  trial.  Jlr.  Stanbery  was  in  such 
delicate  health  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  his  argu- 
ment read  in  court.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial 
the  president  iKjminated  him  as  jirstice  of  tlie  U.  S. 
supreme  court,  but  the  senate  declined  to  confirm  the 
nomination.  Mr.  Stanbery  then  returned  to  his  liome 
in  Cincinnati,  where  he  became  president  of  the  Law 
Assoi'iation.     Mr.  Stanbery  died  June  36,  1881. 

DAVIS,  Henry  Winter,  member  of  congress, 
was  born  Aug.  16.   1817,  at  Anna|)olis,  Md.,  where 
his  father,   Pev.  II.  L.  Davis,  was  then  president  of 
St.  John's  College.   His  boyhood  from  the  age  of  ten 
was  spent  on  a  plantation  in  Anne  Arundel  coimty, 
Md.,  where,  from  familiar  contact  with  the  negroes, 
he  learned  to  hate  slavery.    Graduating  from  Keuyon 
College,  Gambier,  O.,  in  1837,  and  coming  into  his 
property  (jn  his  father's  death,  he  supported  himself 
by  teaching  rather  than  allow  his  slaves  to  be  sold. 
Having  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
he  practiced  for  some  years  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  and 
from  1850  at  Baltimore,  where  he  became  jn-ominent 
at  the  bar  and  in  piolitics.    Always  an  anti-democrat, 
be  was  first  a   whig,  then  an   "American,"  and   as 
such  was  in  congress  1855-61.     His  adhesion  to  the 
republican  party  in  1859    entailed    mm;h    obloquy, 
which  he  bore  with  defiant  flrnuiess.     He  declined 
the  sec'ond  place  of  the  nati(jnal  ticket  in  1860,  and 
the  next  year  offered  himself  as  a  Union  candidate 
for  congress  and  was  defeated.     He  was  again  in  the 
house  1863-65,  and  as  a  radical  of  high  character 
and   great   aliility  from  a  sotithern  state,  exercised 
much  infiuenc  e.     Here  he  steadily  favored  the  most 
active  measures  for  the  sujiport  of  the  war,  includ- 
ing the  emancipation  and  enlistment  of  the  slaves. 
For  his  relations  with  the  administration,  which  were 
not  always  cordial,  see  Nicolay  and  Hay's  "Life  of 
Lincoln,"  and  the  "  C<'ntuiy  Magazine."  Fearless,  in 
depenileiit.and  high-minded,  a  statesman  ralherllian 
a  iiolitician,  be  was  in  public  life  somewhat  haughty, 
unc-om])romisingand  autocratic,  if  not  im|iraclicable; 
as  a  scholar,  an  oi'ator,  and  a   man  of  innate   force 
and  deep   convictions,  he  was  respected   in   propor- 
tion as  he  was  known.     In  1865  be  made  a  sjieech  in 
Chicago  favoring  negro  suffrage,  which  he  claimed 
was  the  only  way  to  insure  his  jiossession  of  his  newly 
aecpiired    freedom.        He    |iublislieil    n    single   book 
"Tlie    War  of  (.)rmu7.d  and   Ahriman  in  Ihe  Nine- 
teen 111  C Century,"  1853;  but  his  speei lies  were  collected 
in  1W67.    HedJediii  Baltimore  Dec.  80,  1865. 

EVARTS,   William  W.  (See  Vol.  HI.,  p.  197.^ 
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SHIPHERD,  John  J.,  founder  of  OberlinCol 
lege,  was  born  at  West  Granville,  Washington  Co., 
N.  Y.,  March  2S,  1803,  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Zebulon 
R.  and  Elizabeth  B.  Shipherd.  He  was  carefully 
and  religiously  educated,  and  while  preparing  for 
college  at  a  school  at  Pawlet,  Vt.,  he  passed  through 
a  religious  conversion,  beginning  in  conflict  and  end- 
ing in  joy.  While  on  a  visit  lo  his  home  he  was 
slightly  indisposed,  and,  by  mistake,  swallowed  a 
dose  of  poison,  which  greatly  impaired  his  eyesight, 
compelling  him  to  abandon  his  intention  of  entering 
college,  and  he  engaged  in  bu.siness.  In  1834  he 
married  Esther  Raymond,  of  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  and 
removed  to  Vergennes,  Vt.,  and  took  up  the  marble 
business.  But  he  finally  entered  the  study  of  Rev. 
Josiah  Hopkins,  of  New  Haven,  Vt.,  where  he  spent 
a  year  and  a  half  studying  theology.  He  had  adopt- 
ed a  system  of  shorthand  writing,  arranging  the 
heads  and  subdivisions  of  his  discourse  upcin  a  card 
in  stenographic  characters  on  account  of  his  eyes,  and 
continued  this  practice  throughout  his  life.  He  first 
had  charge  of  the  church  at  Shelburne,  Vt.,  and 
during  the  next  two  years  was  engaged  in  general 
Sunday-school  work,  making  Middlebury  his  head- 
qiiarters,  editing  a  Sunday-school  paper,  and  travel- 
ing through  the  state  organizing  schools.  He  subse- 
quently took  a  commission  from  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society  and  went  out  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Elyria, 
O.,  in  October,  1830,  where  he  held  revivals  in  his 
own  parish  and  in  the  neighboring  region.  He  re- 
signed his  pastorate  in  1833  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
Oberlin  in  connection  with  his  friend,  Philo  P. 
Stewart.  He  was  ardent,  hopeful,  .sanguine  ;  was 
especially  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
munity of  Christian  families,  which  .should  be  a  cen- 
tre of  religious  influence  and  power  for  the  genera- 
tion of  forces  which  should  work  mightily  upon  the 
surrounding  country.  Two  or  three  sites  were  of- 
fered for  the  purpose,  but  Mr.  Shipherd  finally 
selected  a  tract  of  500  acres  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Street  &  Hughes,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  It  was 
thought  best  for  Mr.  Shipherd  to  go  to  New  Haven 
and  deal  directly  with  the  owners,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  interest  New  England  families  to  emigrate. 
He  reached  New  Haven  and  asked  Street  &  Hughes 
for  the  gift  of  500  acres  for  a  manual-labor  school 


proposing  to  gather  a  colony  of  familes  who  should 
pay  a  dollar  aud  a  half  an  acre  for  5.000  acres  in 
addition,  but  they  were  not  inclined  to  fall  in  with 
his  proposition.  He  visited  them  several  times  un- 
successfully; but  one  morning  as  he  left  his  house 
he  remarked  to  his  landlady,  "I  shall  succeed  to- 
day;" and  he  did.  Apian  for  raising  funds  was 
the  establishment  of  scholarships.  Each  donor  of 
$150  was  entitled  perpetually  to  the  privileges 
of  the  school  for  a  single  pupil,  the  scholarship 
not  entitling  the  pupil  to  board  or  tuition,  but 
merely  to  a  place  in  the  school,  the  money  paid  for 
the  scholarship  to  be  invested  in  lands,  Ijuildings  . 
tools,  etc.  Mr.  Shipherd's  tour  occupied  him  nearly 
a  year,  and  in  September,  1833,  he  returned  to  Ely- 


ria and  Oberlin.  In  September,  1834,  a  church 
was  organized,  called  "The  Congregational  Church 
of  Christ  at  Oberhn,"  now  known  as  "The  First  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Oberlin."  The  confession  of 
faith  was  Calvinistic  in  doctrine,  after  the  New  Eng- 
land type,  and  Mr.  Shipherd  became  pastor.  His 
letters  to  his  flock  were  like  the  letters  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  churches.  The  following  quotation  is  from  his 
letter  urging  them  to  pass  a  resolution  to  admit  col- 
ored students  to  the  .school:  "  Moreover,  let  me  ex- 
hort you,  as  the  Lord's  peculiar  people,  to  be  zealous 
in  finding  out  and  employing  tho.se  means  by  which 
the  world  is  to  be  converted.  Fear  not,  brethren,  to 
lead  in  doing  right.  There  must  be  a  mighty  over- 
turning before  He  whose  right  it  is  shall  rule  over 
all  nations,  and  the  servants  of  God  will  have  to 
turn  much  upside  down,  as  Paul  did,  before  all  will 
be  right.  .  .  .  You  know,  beloved,  I  would  not 
have  yo\i  rash  or  inconsiderate  in  changing  a  single 
custom;  but  1  would  have  you  study  and  pray  out 
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the  mind  of  the  spirit  and  execute  it  pi'omptly  with- 
out asking  how  tlie  ^vorld  or  even  the  church  woultl 
lilie  it.  Nothing  is  more  impolitic  as  well  as  wicked 
than  to  substitute  expediency  for  duty.  This  is  now 
a.  prevalent  sin  of  the  church,  which  nullifies  her 
power.  .  .  .  My  fears  are  excited  by  your  recent 
expressions  of  unwillingness  t(j  have  jfouth  of  color 
educated  in  our  institute.  Those  expressions  were 
a  grief  to  me  such  as  I  have  rarely  suffered.  Al- 
though I  knew  tliat  with  some  of  you  the  doctrine 
of  expeilievicy  was  against  the  immediate  abolition 
of  slavery,  because  slaves  are  not  qualified  for  free- 
dom, I  supposed  3'ou  tliought  it  expedient  and  a  duty 
to  elevate  and  educate  them  as  fast  as  possiljle,  that, 
therefore,  you  would  concur  in  receiving  those  of 
promising  talent  and  piety  into  our  institution.  So 
confident  was  I  tliat  this  ^\'oul(l  be  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  Oberlin  in  the  colony  and  institute  that 
about  a  year  ago  I  informed  eastern  inquirers  that 
we  received  students  according  to  character,  irre- 
spective of  color;  and,  beloved,  whatever  the  expe- 
diency or  prejudice  of  some  may  say,  does  not  our 
duty  require  this  ?  Most  certainly.  .  .  .  God 
made  them  of  one  blood  with  us;  they  are  our  fel- 
lows. .  .  .  Supi.iosc,  beloved,  that  your  color 
were  to  become  black,  what  would  you  claim,  in 
this  respect,  to  be  your  due  as  a  neighbor?  .  .  . 
Y<ju  kncjw,  dear  brethren  and  sisters,  that  it  would 
be  hard  for  me  to  leave  that  institution  which  I 
planted  in  much  fasting  and  prayer  and  tribulation, 
sustained  for  a  time  by  only  one  brother,  and  then 
for  mouths  by  only  two  brethren,  and  for  which  I 
have  prayed  without  ceasing,  laboring  night  and 
day  and  watering  it  with  uiy  sweat  and  tears."  Mr. 
Shiplierd  I'cmoved  to  Olivet  inlS44,  desiring  to  build 
there  a  new  Oberlin,  but  he  died  there  later  in  tlie 
same  \'enr. 

STEWART,  Philo  Penfield,  founder  of  Ober- 
lin College,  was  born  at  Sherman,  Conn.,  July, 
lT9y.  When  he  «'as  ten  years  old  his  father  died, 
and  he  ^vas  sent  to  live  with  his  maternal  grand- 
father at  Pittsford,  Vt.,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
was  apprenticed  to  his  uncle  at  Pawlet,  Vt.,  who 
was  engaged  in  saddle  and  harness  making.  Dur- 
ing his  a])prenticesliip  of  seven  years  he  attended 
tlie  Pawlet  Academy  three  months  in  every  year. 
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During  his  attendance  at  the  academy,  the  influence 
of  a  Christian  teacher  caused  hinr  to  devote  his  life 
to  God's  service,  and  after  completing  his  appren- 
ticeship he  I'xpei-iciiced  another  conversion,  in  a  con- 
flict with  his  lo\e  of  moii.'v.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  accei'ti'cl  ;in  apjiointrnent  as  missionary 
among  the  Cline|;iw-  Indians  in  Mississippi,  lie 
made  the  jotuney  on  horseback,  preaching  the  gos- 
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pel  on  his  way.  He  superintended  the  secular  af- 
fairs of  the  mission,  taught  the  boys'  school,  and 
with  the  help  of  an  interpreter  held  services  in  the 
different  Indian  settlements.  His  health  failing,  he 
returned  to  Vermont  for  a  time,  but  returned  to  the 
mission  in  1837,  taking  as  recruits  one  young  man 
and  three  young  women,  and  in  1828  he  married 
Eliza  Capen,  one  of  the  young  women.  At  the  end 
of  three  years  her  health  compelled  him  to  resign, 
and  after  a  correspondence  with  his  former  school- 
mate at  Pawlet,  liev.  J.  J.  Shipherd,  he  Joined  him 
at  Elyria  in  1833.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  these 
two  men  talked  and 
prayed  over  the  needs 
of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, Mr.  Shipherd  being 
more  especially  interest- 
ed in  the  establishment 
of  a  Christian  commun- 
ity, and  Mr.  Stewart  at- 
tracted by  the  idea  of  a 
school  where  labor  and 
study  should  be  com- 
bined on  such  principles 
of  thrift  and  economy 
that  the  students  would 
be  able  to  defray  all 
their  expenses.  The  re- 
svdt  of  their  endeavors  •' 
is  Oberlin  College  and 
colony.  While  Mr.  Ship- 
herd  was  in  the  East, 
Mr.  Stewart  had  the"- 
general  supervisicm  of 
the    work    of    the   new 

colony,  meeting  the  colonists,  and  advising  and 
encouraging  them,  and  holding  meetings  with  gen- 
tlemen of  the  region  who  were  acting  as  trustees. 
Pie  and  his  wife  pledged  themselves  to  Oberlin  In- 
stitute for  five  years,  with  no  compensation  but  the 
cost  of  living,  and  when  the  school  opened  in  1833 
tlicy  t(.)ok  charge  of  the  boarding  hall,  continuing  to 
do  so  until  1836.  The  charge  for  board  in  the  Hall 
was  seveutjr.five  cents  a  week  for  a  purely  vegetable 
diet,  and  a  dollar  for  the  addition  of  nieat  twice  a 
day.  I'^early  fifty  years  later,  in  the  year  1880,  the 
building  on  main  street  opposite  the  nortlieast  corner 
of  the  college  square  was  purchased  and  fitted  up 
for  a  boarding  hall ;  with  an  additional  lot,  it  has 
co.st  $5,000  and  has  been  named  "  Stewart  Hall  "  in 
memory  of  the  early  founder,  and  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  his  principles  of  economy.  Young  women 
may  have  board  and  room  at  two  dollars  a  week,  and 
young  men,  board  only,  for  the  same  price.  During 
the  first  year  Mr.  Stewart  was  also,  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Shipherd,  general  manager  and  treasurer  of  the 
college.  His  practice  of  frugality  and  plainness  of 
diet  were  somewhat  too  severe  and  were  not  generally 
accepted,  and  in  1836  ho  resigned  his  position,  and, 
feeling  some  disappointment,  removed  with  his  wife 
to  Vermont,  and  sufisequently  to  New  York.  In 
the  latter  place  he  completed  the  invention  of  a 
stove  on  which  be  had  been  engaged  for  two  or  three 
j-ears,  and  in  which  he  became  verj'  successf\d. 
In  his  stove  works  he  was  a  philanthrojiist,  as  in  his 
work  among  the  Indians  and  at  Obeilin,  and  his  ob- 
ject was  not  so  much  to  acquire  wealth  as  to  bring 
economy  and  comfort  inl;o  the  homes  in  the  land, 
and  although  he  wrote  that  "to  prepare  patterns 
for  a  cooking  stove  is  a  slow  and  difiicult  work,"  his 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  and  the  Stewart 
cooking  stove  has  become  well  known.  He  settled 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  near  the  manufacturers  who  worked 
out  his  inventions,  and  where  he  lived  as  simply  and 
frugally  as  in  his  earlier  life,  giving  larijely  of  his 
means  to  help  in  good  works,     Oberlin' shared  his 
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prosperity,  though  it  did  not  fulfill  his  ideal  of  a 
college  and  Christian  community.  Mr.  Stewart 
died  Dec.  13,  1868. 

MAHAN,  Asa,  first  president  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege (1835-51)  was  born  at  Vernon,  N".  Y.,  Nov.  9, 
1800.  He  was  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in 
1824,  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1837, 
was  ordained  in  1829,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Ccjn- 
gregatioual  church  at  Pittstord,  N.  Y.  In  1831  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  church  in 
Cincinnati,  was  trustee  of  Lane  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  in  1835  accepted  the  presidency  of  Oberlin 
College,  with  the  chair  of  intellectual  and  moral 
philosophy,  and  the  assistant  professorship  of  theol- 
ogy. Oberlin  College  has  been  called  a  develop- 
ment from  the  missionary  and  reform  movements  of 
the  early  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Its  f  ou  ud- 
ers  were  home  missionaries  in  the  "West  and  among 
the  Indians,  and  Oberlin  has  always  kept  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  alive.  It  was  the  first  college  in  the 
world  to  admit  young  women  on  equal  terms  with 
young  men,  and  received  colored  students  twenty- 
eight  years  before  emancipation.  In  1831  John  .1. 
Shipherd,  under  commission  from  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  entered  upon  his  work  as  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Elyria,  O.,  feeling  keen  solicitude  for 
the  future  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  In  the  sunmier 
of  1832  he  received  a  visit  from  an  old  school  friend, 
Philo  P.  Stewart,  who,  on  account  of  his  wife's  fail- 
ing health,  had  retired  from  mission  work  among 
the  Choctaws,  but  who  was  zealous  in  his  desire  to 
extend  Christian  work  in  the  West.  After  prayers 
and  consultation,  these  two  men  agreed  that  the 
needs  of  the  country  could  best  be  supplied  by  the 
establishment  of  a  commuuitj'  of  Christian  families 
and  a  Christian  school  which  should  be  "a  center  of 
religious  influence  and  power  which  should  work 
mightily  upon  the  surrormding  country  and  the 
world — a  sort  of  missionary  institution  for  training 
laborers  for  the  work  abroad." 
The  school  was  to  be  conduct- 
ed on  the  manual-labor  plan, 
and  to  be  open  to  both  young 
women  and  young  men.  There 
was  no  thought  of  building  a 
college,  but  simply  an  academy 
for  instruction  in  the  English 
and  useful  languages,  and,  if 
it  were  the  will  of  Providence, 
in  "practical  theology."  The 
name  "Oberlin  Collegiate  In- 
stitute "  was  selected,  and  not 
until  1851  was  it  changed  to 
"Oberlin  College."  The  name 
"  Oberlin  "  was  chosen  to  sig- 
nify the  hope  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  enterprise  might 
be  moved  by  the  spirit  of 
the  self-sacrificing  Swiss  col- 
porteur and  pastor,  .John  Fried- 
erich  Oberlin.  Mr.  Shipherd 
resigned  his  pastorate  in  Oc- 
tobei-,  1832,  and  with  his  friend, 
set  out  to  accomplish  their  enterpri.se.  They  reject- 
ed several  offers  of  sites  because  they  wished 
to  be  apart  from  older  settlements  in  order  to  have 
room  for  self-development  into  a  peculiar  Christian 
society,  and  finally  accepted  a  tract  of  500  acres, 
twelve  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  and  within  the  limits 
of  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve.  The  colo- 
nists went  from  New  England  and  signed  ' '  The  Ober- 
lin Covenant,"  a  quaint  document,  in  which  they  en- 
gage "to  hold  and  manage  our  estates  personally, 
but  pledge  a  perfect  community  of  interest  as 
though  we  held  a  community  of  property,"  and 
promise  "industry,  economy  and  Christian  self-de- 
nial," in  order  that  they  may  appropriate  what  they 
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have  above  their  necessary  expenses,  "  for  the  spread 
of  the  gospel."  They  also  agreed  to  dress  plainly, 
furnish  their  houses  simply,  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren thoroughly,  to  "make  special  eiforts  to  sustain 
the  institutions  of  the  gospel  at  home  and  among 
our  neighbors,"  and  "to  maintain  deep-t(]iieil  and 
elevated  personal  piety."  In  the  first  report  pub- 
lished in  1834,  the  ob,]ect  of  the  founders  is  again  .set 
forth:  "Its  grand  oliject  is  the  difl'usion  of  useful 
science,  sound  morality,  and  pure  religion  among 
the  growing  multitudes  of  the  Mississippi  valley.    It 
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aims  also  at  bearing  an  important  part  in  extending 
those  blessings  to  the  destitute  millions  which  over- 
spread the  earth.  For  this  purpose  it  proposes  as  its 
primary  object  the  thorough  education  of  ministers 
and  pious  school  teachers;  as  a  secondary  object  the 
elevation  of  female  character.  And  as  a  third  gen- 
eral design,  the  education  of  the  common  people 
with  the  higher  classes  in  such  a  manner  as  suits  the 
nature  of  repulilican  institutions."  The  first  settler 
under  the  Oberlin  compact  was  Peter  P.  Pease,  who, 
on  Apr.  19,  1833,  moved  into  a  log  house  that  he  had 
built  on  the  future  college  campus.  A  sawmill  and 
flour  mill  were  soon  in  working  order,  and  a  -nooden 
building  35x40  feet,  and  2'- 3  stories  in  hei.ght,  was 
erected,  and  contained  the  entire  college  for  more 
than  a  year.  School  was  first  opened  on  Dec.  3, 
1833,  with  forty-four  students,  twenty-nine  young 
men,  and  fifteen  young  women,  half  of  them  from 
the  East.  The  teachers  engaged  by  Mr.  Shipherd 
had  not  arrived,  and  .Tolin  F.  Scovill,  a  student  from 
the  "\'Vestei-n  Reserve  College,  Hudson,  0.,  was 
asked  to  take  temporary  charge.  In  the  spring  of 
1834  the  teachers  arrived — Rev.  Seth  Waldo,  a  grad- 
uate of  Amherst  and  Andover,  was  professor  of  lan- 
guages; .James  Dasconib,  M.D.,  of  Dartmouth  Med- 
ical College,  was  jirofesscn-of  chemistry,  botany,  and 
physiology;  Daniel  Branch,  of  Amiierst,  became 
principal  of  the]  )re]).-ir;ilory  department,  and  JMrs.  Das- 
C(.)mb  principal  of  the  ladies' department.  After  five 
years  the  manual-labor  depai'tment  was  disconlin- 
ued,  it  having  been  proved  that  .student-labor  was 
unable  to  compete  willi  ordinary  labor,  and  the  mills 
were  sold.  In  1835  certain  events  decided  the  fu- 
ture character  of  Oberlin.  By  a  vote  of  the  tru.s- 
tees  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary  at  Ciucimiaii,  0., 
the  students  ^yere  prohibited  from  distaissing  the 
subject  of  slavery,  a]i(l  about  four-fifths  of  them  left 
the  seminary.  Rev.  .John  jMorgan,  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors, was'  a.sked  to  resign  on  account  of  his  anti- 
slavery  views,  and  at  the  same  time.  Rev.  Asa  Ma- 
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hau,  pastor  of  the  sixtli  Presbyterian  church  of  Chi- 
cimiati,  resiirued  his  jK.sitiou  as  trustee  of  the  seiui- 
uary.  Mr.  fShipherd,  wlio  was  visiting-  in  C^ineinuali, 
proposed  that  the  students  with  Jlr.  ^'Malian  and 
Prof.  ^Morgan  should  remove  to  Oberhn.  They 
agreed  to  accept  his  [jropositiou  on  condition  "that 
stAideuts  .shouki  be  received  at  OberUn,  irrespective 
of  color."  lie  wrote  to  Oberhn,  e.xphuniug  the  case, 
and  urging  the  passage  of  a  resohition  to  that  effect. 
The  pfoposition  was'looked  upon  with  liorror,  and 
no  action  was  taken  until  a  second   letter  was  re- 
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ceived  from  ^[r.  Shiphcrd  from  New  York.  Intljis 
letter  he  made  it  known  tliat  u])ou  the  passage  of 
such  a  resolution  the  in.stitutinn  would  receive  eight 
new  professorships,  with  interest  of  $80,000,  to  be 
subscribed  bj^  Arthur  and  Lewis  Tapjian,  and  other 
anti-slavery  men,  and  tliat  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Finney,  of 
the  Broadway  tabernacle  could  be  engaged  as  pvo- 
fessor  of  theology.  The  board  of  trustees  met  and 
the  vote  resulted  in  a  tie.  It  was  therefore  decided 
by  the  pre.siilent,  "  Father  "John  Keep,  in  favor  of 
the  negro.  The  "  underground  railroad  "sub.sequent- 
ly  had  a  de|iot  here,  and  the  fugitive  slave  law  met 
with  decided  and  persistent  opposition:  one  in.stance 
of  its  violation  is  the  so-called  "  Ol)erlin-Wellington 
rescue  "  of  1858.  But  the  fire  of  1835  in  New  York, 
and  the  financial  panic  of  1837  swept  away  the  for- 
times  of  the  subscribers,  and  only  $fi,00(j  was  ever 
collected  from  them.  In  1839  the  college  was  |30-, 
OnO  in  debt.  lis  anti-slavery  position  made  it  impos- 
sible to  collect  funds  in  this  country,  and  I  wo  of  the 
trustees  were  commissioned  to  go  to  England,  where 
they  ivere  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  enough  money 
from  anti-slavery  people  there  to  save  the  college 
from  bankni]ilcy.  Its  poverty  continued,  howevei-, 
until  1850,  when  a  .sticce.ssftil  movement  was  niadi^ 
to  seeiu-e  an  endowment  of  $100,01)0  by  Ihe  sali-  of 
scholarships.  The  oi'iginal  colonists  were  members 
of  the  Congregational  body,  but  the  C»berlin  chui'cli 
sought  fellow.ship  wilh  the  Presliytei'ians  of  Ihe 
Western  Reserve,  underthe  "i)lan  of  union."  This 
connection  was  dissolved  in  1830,  and  the  c(]llegehas 
no  connection  with  an)-  ecclesiastical  organization, nor 
is  it  organically  denominational.  There  is  no  regula- 
tion requiring  ]ii'ofessiirs  iir  instruetoi's  to  have  any 
chiircl]  cniiiie(ii(iiis.  Pi'esident  Afali.an  was  an  ag- 
gre^siive  and  unconiproniisiug  advucale  of  his  ad- 
vanced views,  and  gave  a  cerlain  boldness  of  chin-- 
acter  to  Oberlin  that  disappeared  to  a  gn-.at  extent 
after  his  vesJLi-nation  in  1W50.  lleacci']iteil  tljepri'si- 
di'iiey  of  Cleveland  University,  Cleveland,  0.,  in 
thai  yeai',  with  the  proress(,rsl]i|i  of  nio]-al  and  men- 
tal i.liilo'^iiiiby.  lie  lesiiiii,.,]  liis  jiastoral  work  in 
1855,  and  had  charge  of  church(-s  at  Jackson  and  at 


Adrian,  Mich.,  until  1860,  when  he  became  presi- 
dent of  Adrian  College,  holding  this  position  until 
1871,  when  he  retired  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
his  chief  work,  a  ' '  Critical  History  of  Philoso|)hy, " 
and  removed  to  Eastbourne,  Eng.  Of  this  work,  a 
critic  in  the  ' '  Nation  "  said :  ' '  Perhaps  the  most  com- 
prehensive history  of  philosophy  in  any  language. 
,  .  .  The  book  throughout  is  pervaded  by  such  a 
spirit  of  absolute  certainty  and  finality  that,  with 
sufficient  faith  in  the  author's  infallibility,  the  read- 
er will  have  little  further  doubt  respecting  the  deep- 
est problems  wdiich  have  hitherto  vexed  speculative 
minds."  Hillsdale  conferred  upon  him  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  in  1858,  and  Adrian  that  of  LL.D. 
in  1877.  President  Mahan  was  an  ardent  advocate 
of  the  perfectionist  religioiis  views,  and  wrote 
"  Scriiitnre  Doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection,"  1)esides 
many  other  valuable  works.  It  should  be  meiuioned 
that  while  trustee  of  Lane  Semiujir)',  Mr.  Malum  op- 
posed tlie  gag-law,  which,  as  originally  intioduced 
to  the  board,  forbade  the  students  to  discuss  the 
cjuestion  of  .slavery  "at  the  table  and  elsewhere." 
jMr.  j\lahan  moved  that  these  words  be  stricken  out, 
and  after  considerable  opposition  they  were.  He 
died  at  Eastbourne,  Eng.,  Apr.  4,  1880. 

FINNEY,   Charles  Grandison,  second  presi- 
dent of  Oberlin  College  (1851-66),  was  born  at  War- 
ren, C!onn.,  Aug.  29,  1793.     He  was  a  descendant  of 
Thomas   Rogers,  of  England,  who  came  over  with 
the  Plymouth  (New  England)  colony  in   1633,  and 
of  Francis  Curtiss,  of  Plymouth,  or  William  Curtiss, 
of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  the   latter  the  brother-in-law  nf 
John  Eliot,  the  "Apostle  to  the  Indians."     When 
he  was  about  two  years  old  his  parents  removed  to 
Oneida  county,  N.  Y.     The  country  was  almost  a 
wilderness;  there  were  but  few  churches  or  minis- 
ters, and  all  the  intellectual  stimulus  young  Finney 
received  ctime  from  the  simimer  and  winter  ilistriet 
schools.     In  1H48  the  family  removed  to  Henderson, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  near  Sackett's 
Harbor.     In  1813  he  was  in  Warren,  Conn.,  studying 
at  an  academy.     He  de.sired  to  enter  Yale  College, 
but  was  dissuaded  on  the  ground  that  by  private 
study  he  coidd  go  over  the  curriculum  of  that  insti- 
tution in  two  v<'ars.     He  taught   for  two  years  in 
New  Jer.sey,  and  then  retm-ned    to  his  home,  after 
four  years'  alisence,  where  he  be 
gun  ihe  study  of   law,  and   was 
duly  admitted  to  the  bar.     Up  to 
this  time  he  had  very  limited  op 
portunities  for  listening  to  C'hris- 
tiim  prctiching  f)r  for  coming  in 
contact    with   religious   services 
Wlien  he  was  twenty-nine  yoais 
old  he  bad  never  been  the  ownei 
of  a  Bible.     He  bought  one  as  a 
law  book  for  reference,  and  be 
came    interested    in    reading    it 
Previously  to  this  he  had    been 
pronounced  by  his  Piesbyterian 
pastor  as  hopelessly  hardened  in 
.sin,  and  t  hat  it  was  useless  to  nuike 
him   the   subject  of   prayer.     In 
the  use  of  his  Bilile  he  was  led 
to  "a  change  of  heart."  The  rer 
ord  of   his  conversion  reads  like 
a  chapter  from  the   histories   of 
sraue  sidnts  in  tla-  Roman  Catholic  church.   Its  genu- 
ineness was  attested  by  his  after  life.     Abandoning 
law  books  and  busines.s   at    otice,  saying  that  he  had 
a.  retainer  from  llie  Loi'd  .lesusto  plead  his  cau.se,  he 
liegan  the  career  of  an  ev.angelist  iiiiniedialely  in  the 
])lai-e   of  his   residence.     He  declined   to  enter  the 
Princeton  Theological  Sendnary,  but  was  taken  un- 
der the  care  of  the  St.  Lawrence  (N.  Y.)  |>resbytery 
in  ]«33,  wilh   a  view  to  laitering  the   Christiaji  Uni- 
versity, being  ])laced  under  two  clerictd  members  of 
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the  body,  who  were  to  guide  his  study.     Receiving 
his  license  to  preach  in  1S34  from  tlie  same  presby- 
tery, he  continued  tlie  labors  upon  which  he  had  en- 
tered, speaking  then  and  ever  afterward  extempore. 
At  first  he  labored  under  a  commission  from  the  Fe- 
male Missionary  Society  of  the  western  district  of 
New  York.     The  results  of  his  preaching  were  as- 
tonishing from  the  very  outset,  overcoming  violent 
and  even    truculent   opposition,    changing  it    into 
friendship  and  co-operation,  arousing  chiu'ch  mem- 
bers to  new  life,  and  bringing  on  the  subscription  of 
scores   and  hundreds  of   men  and   women   to   the 
claims  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.     Whole  communities 
were  moved.     In  July,  IS'24,  he  was  ordainetl  as  a 
minister,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  was  mar- 
ried  to   Lydia   Andrews,    of    Whitestown,    N.    Y. 
Spending  two  or  three  days  with  her,  he  went  back 
to  the  place  where  he  was  preaching  (Evans  Mills, 
N.  Y. )  to  obtain  a  conveyance  for  their  household 
goods,  and  then  to  return  for  her.     Ee\'ival  interest 
deepened  on  his  hands;    he  was  prevailed  on  to  re- 
main at  the  Jlills  and  preach  from  night  to  night 
until  a  week  had  worn  away.    With  her  full  consent 
he  decided  to  put  off  sendhig  for  her  until  "God 
seemed  to  open  the  way."     The  winter  nearly  passed 
before  he  could  carry  out  his  plan  of  bringing  her  to 
reside  with  him.     Then  he  set  out  on  his  pleasant  er- 
rand, but  stopped  in  a  neighboring  town  to  have  his 
horses'  shoes  set  and  sharpened.     The  people  crowd- 
ed in  upon  him  as  soon  as  they  found  that  "Finney" 
was  at  the  blacksmith-shop,  and  urged  him  to  preach 
at  the  school-house  at  one  o'clock.     He  gave  way  to 
their  entreaties;    the  interest  was  so  great  that  he 
waited  and  preached  in  the  evening,  and  again  and 
again,  until,  as  the  work  spread,   he  sent    another 
person  for  Jlrs.  Finney,  from  no  indilference  to  her, 
but   out  of   zealous   devotion  to   his  calling.     His 
sphere  of  laber  widening,   he  wrought    at    Rome, 
Utica,  xluburn,  Troy  and  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  in 
all  of  these  places  th"e  most  satisfactory  issue  follow- 
ins  his  exertions.     A  convention  of  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  clergymen  and  revivalists,  held  at 
New  Lebanon,   in  1837.  substantially  endorsed  his 
work  and  methods.      Their  proceedings  were  dis- 
cussed  in  the   newspapers,   and   Rev.   Mr.   Finney 
found  himself  in  receipt  of  an  invitation  to- labor  for 
some  time  at  Wilmington,  Del.     Thence  he  passed 
to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  spoke  in  all  the  Presby- 
terian churches  of  the  city  until  August,  1838       lo 
satisfy  the  demand  at  one  time  he  was  compelled  to 
repeat  his  .sermon  on  the  text,  "  There  is  one  God, 
and  one  mediator  between  God  and  man,"  for  seven 
different  evenings  in  .succession,  in  as  manyditterent 
churches      In  the  winter  of  1839-30  he  reached  New 
Y'ork  city,   and  labored  there  as  at   other  places, 
mainly  by  invitation   of    Anson   G.    Phelps,  after 
mature  consideration  and  correspondence.  A  vacant 
church  in Vande water  street  was  hired,  and  then  a  U  ui- 
versalist  cliurch  near  Niblo's  Garden  was  purchased, 
and  here  he  preached  for  more  than  a  year.    Leading 
lawyers  and  prominent  bu.siness  men  were  converted. 
His  next  labor,  with  kindred  results,  was  at  Roches- 
ter N   Y     and  here  it  was  said  the  whole  character 
of  the  city  was  changed.     It  has  been  famous  ever 
since  for  its  hii-h  moral  tone,  its  .strong  churches,  it^ 
evangelical  and  earnest  ministry.  He  next  responded 
to  an  earnest  invitation  from   Rev.   Dr.   Elipha  et 
Nott,  president  of  Union  College,  at  Schenectady 
N   Y     to  preach  and  labor  with  its  students.  A  visit 
to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  ensued, 
where  he  gathered  the  same  fruit  as  elsewhere.     In 
the  autumn  of  1831  he  labored  in  Bo.ston,  Ma.ss.,  by 
request  of  the  Congregational  churclies,  the  invita- 
tion headed  by  Rev.   Dr.   Lyman  Beecher.     Four 
years  before  tli'is  Beecher  had  said  to  the  evangelist; 
"Finnev    I  know  your  plan  and  you  know  1  do; 
you   mean  to   come   to  Connecticut    and    carry   a 


streak  of  fire  to  Boston;  but  if  you  attempt  it,  as  the 
Lord  liveth  I'll  meet  j'ou  at  the  state  line,  and  call 
out  all  the  artillery  men,  and  fight  every  inch  of  the 
way,  and  then  I'll  fight  you  there."  Marked  re.sults 
attended  his  Boston  preaching.  He  wrought  again 
in  Boston  in  1843-43  and  lKo6-.57,  with  extensive  re- 
vival results.  In  1833  Finney  began  again  in  New 
York  city,  preaching  in  the  Chatham  street  theatre. 
The  cholera  attacked  him,  but  he  recovered,  and  in 
two  years  no  less  than  seven  churches  had  grown  out 
of  his  movement.  The  old  Broadway  Tabernacle 
was  built,  and  he  became  its  pastor,  the  new  cliurch 
being  Congregational.  In  the  winter  of  1834  he 
took  a  sea  voyage  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  back.  The  New  York  "Evange- 
list" was  started  to  re]iresent  the  revival  interests  of 
the  period.  In  1834^35,  after  a  great  revival  in  New 
Y'ork,  plans  were  made  for  establishing  a  course  of 
theological  lectures  by  him,  with  the  design  of  train- 
ing students  for  revival  work;  but  a  call  f.o  the 
theological  professorship  at  the  newly  formed  Ober- 
lin  (O")  Seminary,  and  his  acceptance,  prevented 
that,  and   with  that   acceptance  his  course  as  an 


evangelist  was   practically   closed,  although  he  la- 
bored   for    brief    periods    thereafter  at   Cleveland 
and   Cincinnati,    O.;   in   Detroit    and   other  places 
in  Michigan  ;    in    Western    Rome   and    Syracuse, 
N.   Y,,    and  in   Hartford,    Conn.      In   1849-.50  he 
also  labored  conscientiously  as  a  revivalist  in  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  for  a  year  and  a  half.     He  was  in  the 
same  work  in  England  and  in  Scotland  in  1858.     In 
1860  and  1866-67  there  were  deep  religi(jus  move- 
ments at  Oberlin  in  connection  with  Mr.  Finney's 
labor  there.     His  educational  work   began  in  1835 
at   Oberlin,  where  he  was  also  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  the  village  after  1837.     When 
itie  went  to  Oberlin  as  professor  in  1835  he  took  a 
laro-e  tent  in  which  he  held  religious  services  on  Sun- 
day and  some  of  the  college  commencements  were 
also'held  in  it.    The  mass  of  Ohio  people  were  opposed 
to  Oberlin   on  account  of  its  abolition  character, 
many  of  the  surrounding  towns  were   hostile,  and 
there  were  threats  of  tearing  down  the   buildings. 
After  tlie  panic  of  1837  the  college  was  very  poor, 
and  Mr  Finney  did  not  know  how  he  should  support 
his  family.     Mr.  Finney  was  even  obliged  to  sell  his 
traveling  trunk.     On  Thanksgiving  day  a  check  for 
!j;200  came  to  him  from  .Tosiali  Cha])in,  of  Providence, 
R   I     and  he  continued  to  send  him  $600  a  year  for 
several  years,  when  Willard  Sears,  of  Boston, Mass., 
took  his  place.     Mr.  Finney  spent  his  summers  at 
Oberlin   and  his  winters  in  New  York,  according  to 
ao-reement,  pre^ichiug  and  holding  revivals.      The 
Western  Reserve  College,  at  Hudson,  O.,  was  very 
much  opposed  to  Oberlin  College,  and  tried  to  en- 
.nio-e  Mr   Finney  for  a  professor  before  he  went  to 
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Oliciiin.  Aflcr  a  vrar  or  Uvu  tlic  cliarn'i's  df  aiili-  li))rarv  rcioiiis  il cunlaiiis.  In  1S74  llje  college  pur- 
noiaian  |iLaiciaioiiiMii  were  Iniai^iil  againsi  Oberlin.  eliased  of  tlie  Olierliii  school  board  the  old  Uiiioa 
Thev  were  so  uiisic|ii'e.seiileil  I  hat,  n-soluliniis  were  school  house,  which  all'orded  six  rccitatiou  rooms, 
passril  by  ecclesiastical  bodies  wai'iiiiii;  the  I'hurchcs  and  a  hifgc  room  ill  IJie  third  story  for  the  cabinet, 
au'aiusi  the  inrtiience  of  Obcrlin  theology.  At  a  com-  hence  its  name,  Cabinet  H.all.  ('oiincil  JIall,  the 
viauion  held  at  Cleveland  to  c(aisider  tl'ie  sid)jeet  of  building  of  tiie  dei>artmeut  of  theology,  was  eoni- 
■VVeslcrn  educaliiai,  a  clergyman  f]'(au  the  neighbor- 
hood declared  that  "lie  regarded  Obcrlin  doctrines 
and  iiillueiii-es  as  worse  than  those  of  Roman  Catliol- 
ifisni."  From  18.")!  to  fytili  he  was  presideiil  of  the 
instil  111  ion.  which  took  itseliaractcr  very  largely  from 
liis  |iersonality  anil  his  indefatigable  exerlions.  In 
IWIili  he  resiiined  frian  the  presidency  but  eontimicd 
liis  i  list  ruction  ill  pastoral  theology.  Hundreds  of  its 
pupils  tell  his  strong  intliicnce,  and  went  out  as 
earnest  nnai  and  women  all  n\'er  our  westiaai  count  I'y 
to  conserve  and  to  exUaiil  it.  Though  not  ob- 
trusive or  es|iecially  active,  he  was  an  oiitsiiokeu 
alinli!i(iinsl.  a  prniiounced  anli-.Masiai.  and  a  strong 
adviicati'  ot  Iretotalism  in  regard  to  intoxicants.  His 
first  wife  died  in  1M47;  his  .second,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Ford  Arkinsiai.  of  Kocliesba-,  N.  Y.,  died  in  lH(i;!; 
and  his  third.  l!ebcM-ca  Allya  Kayl.  survives  him. 
Mr.  Finney  published  largely,  and  his  works  were 
very  widely  cireiilaled  in  English  and  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, ile  established  and  edited  the  Obcrlin  pletcd  in  1S74.  Stewart  TIall  was  ]iurcha.sed  in  ]H80 
'■Evangelist"  from  ls;!U  to  1H(;8.  His  "Memoirs,"  and  tilted  up  as  a  boarding  hall.  The  library  has 
wriltiaifiy  himself,  wia-e  ])iiblislied,  and  a.))|)eai'cd  in  grown  slowdy,  and  was  l)egiin  in  the  first  year  by 
lS7(i  at  New  Yia-k.  JIc  died  at  Obcrlin.  ()..  Aug.  such  books  as  could  be  spaivd  friaii  the  libraries  of 
IG,  lw7.'i.  New  England  clia'gymen,  with  an  oc('asi(inal  gift 
FAIRCHILD,  James  Harris,  third  president  from  a  jiublisher,  and'  some  from  Fhigland.  In  bSHI-j 
of   Oberliu   CollCL'-e   (lS(l(i-S!)),    was   burn    at    Stock-  the  college  library  ciailained  about   i3,()0(»  yolumes, 

"bridge.  Mass..  Nov.  25.  IS17.    S (lie  societies'  library  5,000,    and   the   Ihcologieal    li- 

"        ~~"  after  hisbirth  his  panailsremoved  brary,  1,000    \dliimes.      Th(!   colony   has   kept   Jiace 

to  Brownhelm,  Lorain  (!o.,0.,aiid  with  the  college.      In  184()  the  village  of  Obca-lin  was 

settled  lai  a  farm  about  ten  miles  iiicor| .orated  by  act  of  the  legislature,  and  Oberliu 

from  the  present  site  of  Oberliu  colony  was  no  longer  spoken  of.     In  1870  the  Town 

College.      At  that  time   this  part  Hall  was  la'ccted  at  a  cost  i,4' $30,000.       The  fire  de- 

of  Ohio  was  ])ioneer  ground;   Ihi;  iiailmi'iil  was  e(piipped  in  185'3;  gas  was  introduced 

district  school  was  a  primitiye  in-  in  1H58.     ^rin^  first  hotel  was  built  in  18:U,  destroyed 

stitution,  but  after  sevia'id  years  by  tire  in  18(15,  and  in   1807   the  citizens  subiSta-ibed 

in  a  high  school  at  Elyria,  James  $'3,500  bi  encourage  the  building  of  a.  suitable  hotel, 

was  ready  to  enter  the  freshman  which     was    called     the     I'ark     Hotel.      The     First 

cla.ss  at  Oberliu  in  l!S:!4,     Here  he  National    liank   was   established    in    b85;{,  and   upon 

worked   his  way,  w^as    graduated  the  expiration  of  its  chartei'  was  reorganized  as  the 

in   18;j8,  and   so  mai'ked  wci-e  his  Citizens'     Naliiaial       l!a,iik.     The     Lorain     county 

scholarly  altaininiaits  and  ]iow(as  "News"  was  lirst  i.ssui'd  in  IMOO,  and  was  afterward 

"  1  of  thought,  that  ayearaftcrgrad-  called  the  Obcrlin  "News."      In   ]8(;8  (lie   Rev.   W. 

J  uatiiig  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  ('•.  French,  rector  of  the    Episcopal   church  at  Olier- 

t--/vAi  S:(.    i;he  college,  was  la'daiued  in  bs4l,  liii,  began  the  publication  of  "1'he  Standard  of  (lie 

and  in    liS43  became  |irol'essor  of  Cro.ss,"  which,  after  five  years,  he  riaiioyed  to  Clcve- 

Greek  and  Latin.     In  1847  he  was  transferred  to  the  land.      In    1870   the  soldiers'   nioniinient  was  built, 

chair  of  mallii.anafics,  and  in  1858  to  that  of  llieology  The   college   distributes  no  s))ecial   honors  and    no 

and  moral  pliiloso]iliy, and  was  equally  successful  and  prizes;    it  confers  the   usual   degrees,  but  has  done 

admired  in  each,  a  |)roof  of  his  various  pow  ers.    At  I  he  Utile  in  tin;  way  of  honorary  degrees.      In  1883  ( )lier- 

agi!  of  Ihirty-onehebecaniea  inembi'i' of  tliecxccutiyit  lin  ciilebrated  its  semi-e.(aitennial  anniyersary,    and 

committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  a  leader  of  during    the    following    eight    years   the   endowment 

opinion  in  llie  bicully.  so  that,  upon   Presidiait  Fin-  and  value  of  its  iiroperty  increased   to  nearly  three 

ney's  resignation,  he  was  ijiinii.-diatcly  cliosiai  to  (III  times  the  aniotnit  reaelied  during  (he  eiidre  preeed- 

the  Niieaney.      A  t  t  hat  t  ill  le  t  he  col  lege  was  ill  a  |  loor  iiig  fifty   years,  and    livi;    new  stone   Innldings  wo'O 

Condiiioii  tinaiiciallv,  had   but   nine   professors,    and  erected  —  Warner  Hall,  devoted  to  (he    conservatory 

IT...       i,-;.u,,i,(    ..,,,1,.',, .,f    ....    i.,.n,ii ,.-,,..+  1...    ..r  ..f :.-..    t>..i.,...,    iT.,n     , i ..:.,;.....  ......u.,i;..„   .■,,.,.-.i„ 


'  Ni   I  Mi.i  Ml  i.i  1 1  \  .   iiao    inn,    \\i\\^      [n  uj  essi  m  s,     alio  en-ei  ei  i —  i  v  ;o  iiej    i  la  1 1,   oe  \  i  ii  ■  ■  i   o  '  i  Jic     t  t  Misri  \  <ii,i  ii  j 

..,,,    .,ithoiit    eiidowiiieiit   or   buildings    worthy   of  of  music;   Filers  Hall,   eonlaining  I'ccilation  rooms, 

mention.      At    the  time   of  his   resignation    in    i88!(,  jirobissors'  studies,    etc.;   S|iea,r   Library,    with   room 

the    ciillege    had    ( wenty-tliree    ]iri4essnrs,    a    large  for  175,000  volumes;  TalcoK   Hall  and  P.ald  win  ( 'ot- 

nunilier  of  instructors,  tutors,  and   leadiers,  a  jirop-  tage, containing  public  reception  rooms, diriing-roonis, 

erty    valued   at    $1,000,000,    with    buildings,    equi|i-  et(;.      Sturges  Hall  was  ereiaed  in  188;!  and  Contains 

111  en  I,  and  scholarly  I'l'iiutat  ion   of  a,  high  standard,  rooms  for  the  ladies'  literary  societies  and  an   assiaii- 

!5Iaiiy  of  the  old  buildings  are  still  standing,  though  biy  room  for  general  purposes.     President   Fairdiild 

not  aU  of  them  are  devoted  to  the    uses  of  the  col-  is  pre-eminently  a  teacher,  and,  like  all  great  teachers, 

lege.      Ta|ipan  Hall,  built  at  a  cost  of  ."IIO. 000,  dona-  loves  young   ]ieople,  is   quick    to   conqirehcnd   their 

(ed  by  Arllinr  d'ajipan.  ^\■as  in    use    fm-   til'l\'   \'eiirs.  (piestions,  to    feel    their   ilillicnil  ies,   and    to   look    at 

e^eiit  elia)iel  wasbiiilt    in   1S55.      4'he  corner-  things  from  their  point    of   view.      He  is  the   iiiiper- 

f  the  new    Ladies'    Hall    was   laid   in    I8(n    by  souation  of  toleration  and    candor,  and    has   been   to 

Father  Kee|i.      In  1S(;7-0K   were  biiill    French    Hali,  many  students  the   most  inspiring'  and   broadening 

uanieil  fur    .Mr.    Cliailes    French,  of  t'lesel I.  u  lio  intlnence  of  I  heir  li\es.     He  has  published  "  Obcrlin, 

l;:ne  X5, Olio  ln\\:inl  llie  building,   and    Soeielv    Hall,  the    College    and    the    Colony,"    and    a(e.\(-book    on 

ich  look  its  name   from   the   lilerar\'   society  and  moral  philosoiihy.       He  was  a  member  of  the  (Jreed 
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commission  that  formulated  the  belief  of  the  Con- 
gregational churches  of  America.  He  resigned  the 
presidency  in  June,  1889,  and  was  succeeded  by 
William  G.  Ballautine,  but  he  continued  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  systematic  theology  until  his  death, 
■which  occurred  in  Oi>»i-lin,  Mar.  19,  1902. 

BAmi.NTINE,    ■William  Gay,   fourth  presi- 
dent of  Oberlin  College  (1889-91)  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Dec.  7,  fS4S.      His  bdylioml  was  passed 
in  CiDciniuiti,  O.,  where  liis  father  was  professor  of 
Hebrew   in   Lane   Theological   Seminary,     He  was 
graduated  from  Marietta  College  in  18(18,  and  for  a 
time  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Ohio  Geologi- 
cal Survey  under  Professor  Newberry,     In  1872  he 
was  graduated  from  Union  Theological  Seminarj', 
New  York  city,  and  tlie  same  year  entered  u|i(m  a 
post-graduate  course  at  tlie  University  of  Leipsic. 
Germany,  but  after  a   ye;ir   there   interrupted   his 
studies  to  join  the  first  American 
exploration  party  to  Palestine,  with 
wdiich  he  spent  "the  year  1873,     In 
1874  he  was  professor  of  natural 
history  and   chemistry  in   Ripon 
College,  Wisconsin,  and  in   187.') 
was  apjiointed  professor  of  Greek 
m  the  University  of  Indiana.     In 
1S7S  he  was  called  to  Oberlin,  0., 
to  assist  Professor  Morgan  as  pro- 
f(  ssor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  ex- 
cise sis     This  place  he  held  for  two 
yeais  when  that  work  was  divid- 
ed and  he  was  elected  professor  of 
Old  Testament  language  and  liter- 
ature.    Prof.  Ballantine  has  taken 
a  high  rank  as  a  practical  teacher, 
,,  ^  having    been    for    several    years 

^U&^~C,S.i<S^t«;ZU^  prominent  among  those  whom 
Professor  Harper  has  associated 
with  himself  in  his  summer  school  at  Cihautauciua. 
Marietta  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D,D.  in 
1887,  Since  1884  he  has  been  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  and  has  contributed  many 
scholarly  articles  to  its  pages.  On  Jan,  28,  1891,  he 
was  elected  president  of  Oberlin  College,  succeeding 
Prnfi.  .lames  H,  Fairchild, 

MORGAN,  John,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Ire- 
land about  180:i  and  came  to  America  when  a  lad  of 
ten.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  printer's 
trade,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  converted.and 
determined  to  study  for  the  ministry.  He  prepared 
for  college  at  Stockbridge,  Mass,,  and  was  graduated 
from  Williams  College  in  the  class  of  1826,  with  the 
valedictorian's  honor.  Circumstances  did  not  admit 
of  his  following  a  regular  course  of  theological  study 
in  a  seminary,  liut  the  diligent  work  of  several  years' 
private  tuition  in  New  York  city  gave  him  an  ample 
preparation  for  the  pulpit.  At  the  time  of  the  anti- 
slavery  trouble  in  the  Lane  Theological  School  near 
Cincinnati,  Mr,  Morgan  was  an  instructor  in  Latin 
in  the  in.stitution,  and  sided  with  the  students  in  their 
de.sire  to  discuss  slavery.  After  such  discussions 
were  forbidden  by  the  trustees,  and  the  students  had 
withdrawn,  Mr,  Morgan  accepted  the  invitation  to 
Oberlin  as  profes.sor  of  mathematics,  but  finally  en- 
tered upon  the  work  of  the  chair  of  New  Testament 
.  exegesis  and  literature,  his  labors  beginning  in. lune, 
1835,  His  broad  and  intelligent  scholarship  enabled 
him  to  fill  any  gap  in  an  emergency,  and  during  the 
thirty-two  years  he  was  with  the  college,  he  gave  at 
some  time  instruction  in  every  branch.  His  in- 
fluence was  conservative  in  the  best  sense,  not  by 
reason  of  inertia  or  immobility  of  nature.  His  en- 
thusiasm in  any  movement  which  satisfied  his  .judg- 
ment  was  always  prompt,  but  he  considered  all  sides 
of  a  question,  and  could  not  enjoy  extreme  action, 
although  he  patiently  tolerated  the  extravagances  of 
others.  He  retired  from  active  work  in  1881,  and 
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resided  in  Cleveland  until  his  death.  He  published 
no  books,  his  writings  being  restricted  to  a  few  essays 
in  tlie  "  Oberlin  Review,"  An  article  on  the  "  Atone- 
mi'iit "  can  Ih;  found  in  "Bildiotheca  Sacra"  (1877- 
78).     Prof.  Morgan  died  Sept.  37,  1884. 

KEEP,  John,  clergyman  and  president  of  the 
board   iif  trustees  (jf  Olierlin   College,  was  born  in 
Long  Mcaihjw,  Mass.,  Apr.  20,  1781.     He  was  grad- 
uated from  Yale  in  1802,  and  from  IBO.T  until  1823 
was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Blanf  ord, 
Mass.     After  a  service  of  about  ten  years  in  Homer, 
N.  Y'.,   he  removed  to  Cleveland,  O.,  and  became 
pastor  of  a  newly  organized  Congregational  church 
on  the  West  Side.     While  at  H(jnier  he  had  been  a 
trustee  of  Hamilton  College  and  of  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary,   and  was  naturally  interested  in 
educational  ventures.      In   1834   he  was   elected  a 
trustee  of  Oberlin,  and  entered  upon  the  work  with 
an   energy  and   zeal   that    never 
faltered.     His  years  and   experi- 
ence made  him  a  natural  leader, 
and  having  been  elected  president 
of  the  board   to   succeed  Judge 
Brown,  on  him   fell  the  duty  of 
casting  the   deciding   vote   when 
the  question  of  admitting  colored 
students  was  .settled.      This  im- 
portant meeting  was  held  Feb,  9, 
1835,  in  the  hou,se  which  had  been 
erected   for   Mr.    Shipherd,     The 
trustees  convened  in  the  morning, 
nine  members  being  present,  and 
the  discussion  was  long  and  warm, 
Mrs.  Shipherd  was  engaged  about 
her  household  duties,  but  in  her 
anxiety  she  finally  stood  by  the 
door,  which  was  ajar,     Mr,  Keep 
comprehended  the   situation   and 
stepped  out  and  told  her  that  the 
result  was  very  doubtful,     Mrs,  Shipherd  gathered 
her  praying  sisters  in  the  nei.ghborhood,  and  spent 
the  time  in  earnest  prayer  until  the  decision  was  an- 
nounced.    Mr.  Shipherd's  straightforward  resolution 
was:  "Resolved,  that  students  shall  be  received  into 
this  institution  irrespective  of  color;"  but  as  changed 
by  men  whose  prejudices  made  it  difficult  to  obey 
their  consciences,   the  resolution    as  finally  passed 
read:  "Whereas,  there  does  exist  in  our  country  an 
excitement  in  respect  to  our  colored  populatiou,  and 
fears  are  entertained  that  on  the  one  hand  they  will 
be  left  unprovided  for  as  to  the  means  of  a  proper 
education,  and  on  the  other  that  they  will  in  unsuit- 
able numbers  be  introduced  into  our  schools,  and 
thus  in  effect  forced  into  the  society  of  the  whites, 
and  the  state  of  public  sentiment  is  such  as  to  require 
from  the  board  some  definite  expression  on  the  sub- 
ject;  therefore,  resolved,  that  the  education  of  the 
people  of  color  is  a  matter  of   great  interest,  and 
should  be  encouraged  and  sustained  in  this  institu- 
tion "     This  not  very  lucid  resolution  was  the  only 
action   ever  taken  in  the  matter,  but  it  served  its 
purpose   and  when  a  colored  student  presented  him- 
self he  was  not  refused.     From  this  time  Mr,  Keep 
took  Oberlin  upon  his  heart,  and  his  loving  care  and 
oversight    gained    him    the     affectionate    title    of 
"  Father  "  Keep,  by  wdiich  he  is  best  known.     He 
traversed  the  land  to  get  means  to  support  it   and 
crossed  the  ocean  to  save  it  at  one  time,  when  tunds 
he  raised  in  England  carried  it  through  a  crisis.     In 
1850  he  made  his  home  in  Oberlin,  and  although 
then  seventy  years  of  age,  attended  every  meeting 
of  the  trustees,  always  ready  to  encourage  the  faint- 
hearted and  doubting  by  his  hope  and  faith.     His 
last  words  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  the  college. 
He  was  the  last  .surviving  founder  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  "" 
died  at  Oberlin  Feb.  11,  1870. 
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YOUMANS,  Edwai-d  Livingston,  scii'utist 
ami  nliioi-,  was  Imru  al  I'm-yiiiau^,  Alliaiiy  I'n.. 
Is,  Y,,  .Iiiiir  ;i,  IS'-M,  tlif  siiii  ..f  t'atlK-riiR'  (Scntii'lil) 
and  \'iiirriil  \'nuiiiaiis.  At  111'-  a^e  nf  thi'i'i-  years 
lu-  iir^aii  til  atlnid  ti:f  disii'ica  school  uf  tliu 
I'lC^li)  trriaii  cliui-rli,  and  i-ai'ly  duxi-ldln-d  a  taste 
tor  literature,  takiiiu-  jiartierilaily  tii  llie  elassies. 
'I'hriiii^li  this  extreme  tnndiiess  lur  lnH.ks,  lie  really 
ediieated  himseU'  in  a  iiKisI, 
tlieidiiiih  and  sysleinatie  inaii- 
ner,  in  spile  (.f  t  he  laet  tliat  la- 
was  atlaekeil  with  (ii)htlialmia 
at  tlie  aue  el'  (hit  teen,  Ilis  stud- 
ies. tlinuij,h  li'ei|uently  iiitemi]it- 
ed  1)\'  this  cause,  were  neva-r  iMi- 
tirely  disiM.ntiiuieil,  and  ali^ii;' 
with  Ilis  ullier  studies,  he  dipped 
intc  science,  (if  wliicli  lie  soon 
aeijuired  ei  aisideralile  knowl- 
eil^i-,  |iartieularly  of  aplilied  sci- 
ence, devolini;  hiiuself  to  all  iin- 
]Hirl,'int  works  on  scieulilic  au,ii- 
iiilture.  P^roiu  a  desire  lo  assist 
those  whose  ej'esi^'lit  might  he 
iLfHicted  as  his  was,  he  invented 
theeheniical  chart,  which  makes 
clear  to  the  eye,  and  easily  re- 
nieniliered,  tin-  most  important 
princiiiles  and  law  s  of  chemistry, 
as  it  was  then  under>tooil.  It  cxhihiti'd  tlie  impior- 
tant  elennaifs,  liinaiN' cianpounds  and  salts,  and  the 
niinei'als  of  chief  inlerest  to  licoloi^ists  and  a.griciil- 
turisis,  toi;Tther  with  the  most  important  organic 
bodies.  lie  was  requested  to  write  a  hook  to  ac- 
com(Kutv  il,  the  restdt  of  wdiich  was  his  "Class- 
book  of  ( 'hemistry."  Brief,  clear  in  style,  and  devoid 
of  technicalil  ies,  it  had  an  astounding  and  contiutiotis 
sale,  has  lieen  wrilt(ai  :ual  rewuitten,  the  .sale  of  its 
three  editi.ms  being  144. Dl")  copies.  His  "  Chemical 
Atlas."  wliich  ai)[ieared  a  few  years  later,  was  an  ex- 
tension of  the  cliart  method,  anil  also  had  an  accoin- 
pauyiiiLi'  ti'xi-liook.  He.  moreover,  undertook  the 
study  of  niedicine,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.D. 
from  the  UniNcrsit)-  of  Viaaiiont.  For  seventeen  yeafs 
he-  led  1 1  red  1  h  I'oU'jiiout  the  count  ry.  and  was  the  hrst 
toexpoiinil,  in  a  popular  style,  the  doctrines  of  the 
"  coiiservalioii  of  energy,  and  the  mutual  rehdion  of 
forces."  In  l^~ili.  through  reading  a  re\'ie\v  of  Herbert 
ts|ieneer's  "  Psychologv. "  his  interest  was  aroiisi'd, 
and  led  to  a  correspondence  with  the  aiitlior,  thus 
bciiinning  an  aci|Uaiiilaiice  which  eventuated  in  the 
indjlication  of  Spencer's  wuitiiigs  in  Aineri(ui,,  he 
having  foreseen  the  great  inlluence  they  \vere  des- 
lined  to  exeit  on  the  American  mind.  In  ISlil  he 
married  Mrs.  William  L.  Lee.  In  IHOri  he  lilled 
the  chair  of  chemist  ry  in  ,\ntioch  College,  and  de- 
livered tlici'c  a  eoiir.se' of  li'iaurcs.  The"  "  Popular 
Science  .Monthly  "  was  started  by  the  A]ipletons  in 
JsT'J,  al  his  sui;'jes|ioii.  and  the  success  of  the  journal 
is  an  e\  idencc  of  lli^  loresiglit  and  judgment.  He  was 
its  editor  until  his  health  failed.  '  He  had  made  af- 
raiejemciits  with  Herbert  Spencer  to  write  the"  Study 
of  Sociology,"  which  was  (o  a|ipear  simultani'-- 
oitsly  in  an  American  and  Fyuro]iean  magazine.  He 
made  a  contract  with  the  "(Talaxy"  for  its  Anieri- 
<-an  publication,  but  lln'ough  sonie'misiuiderstanding 
till- i-iliiors  of  this  journal  maintained  that  the  first 
instalment  came  too  late  bir  iiiililii-alion  at  the  time 
specified.  Realizing  the  neeessitvof  establishing  a 
new  scientific  journal,  the  "Po|niiar  Science  Month- 
ly "  wa^  conceived,  idanncd  and  started,  contained 
the  dehiyed  .article,  ,and  aiipeaiTil  two  da^'s  liefore 
the  "  lialaxy."  in  less  than  two  weeks  Iron'i  the  first 
concepiinn  of  the  |irojcci.  He  was  always  ilee|ily 
interest  imI  in  having  tlie  w  oiks  and  writings  of  sciei'i- 
titic  incii  |Hilibslied  in  .\iiierica.  He  died  in  New- 
York  i.-i'y  in  ,\birch,  ISST. 


YOUMANS,   William   Jay,   editor,  was  born 
in     Saratoga.     N,    Y.,    (.)cl.     14,     1S3.S,    a    younger 
lirotlier    of     Edward     Livingston     Yoiunans.      He 
pa.sscd  his  youth  in  farm  wairf:  and   in   picking  up 
such  instruction  as  he  could  from  the  district  school 
tinlil  about  1854,  when  he  began  serious  .study,  de- 
voting liiiiLself  more  iiartieularly  to  science,  and  cs- 
Jiccially    chemistry.      His    brother    I-]dward    taught 
him  at  first,  and  in  fact  ]ii-i-pared  him   for  college, 
and   he   w-ent  to  the  Yale  Scieu- 
tiric  School  and  afterward  pass- 
ed   thriaigh  the  medicid  coiir.se 
of   the    New    Y'ork    University, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1S(.).5. 
Ill    the   same   year   lie  went   to 
England  and  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  (-omplele  his  education 
in  natural  historv  under  the  able 
teaching  of  Pn'if.  Huxley.     He- 
turning   to    America,    he    went 
West  and  .settled  in  i\Iiuncsota, 
where  he  passc-d  three  years  in 
the  practii-e   of   medicine.      He 
w-as  succcs.sful,  but  being  devot- 
ed lo  natural  science,  on  the  jiro- 
j(-(-tiou  of  the  "  Popular  Science 
Monthly"    by   his   brother  Ed- 
ward, through  the  publishing  house  of  D.  Applelori 
&   Co.  in   1B73,  he   left  Minnesota,  and   returning 
to  New  Y'ork  joined  his  bre>ther.     With  him  Dr. 
Y'oumaus  shared  the  numagement  of  the  new  scien- 
tific journal,  which  met  with  the  greatest  success, 
and   gre-w   into   \\v\<.-  ]iopularity  and  ai)pre(-iation. 
Cn  the  death  of  Prid'.  E.  L.   Y'oumans,   in  1887,  his 
lirother.    Dr.    Y'oumans,  beca.me  sole  editor  of  the 
"Popular  Science  Monthly."    Dr.  Younians  was  a 
writer    of    ability,    and    his    contributions    to    tbe 
Monthly,   which   continued  until   his   death,   added 
greatlj'    to    its   pu-cstige.      He    also    eoiitriliuteu   to 
Aiiiileton  's  ' '  Annual  Cyclo]kT(lia  ' '  a  number  of  im- 
portant    articles    on    scientific    subjects,    and    he 
edited    Ilnxlev 's    "TjCssoiis    in   Elementary   Physi- 
ology. "  He  di'ed  in  ilt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Apr.'lO,  1901. 
DAVENPORT,   William  Francis,  operating 
dentist,  was  liorii  in  New  Yca-k  city  March  30,  1854. 
He  is  ilcs(-eiid(-d  from  William  Davenport,  w-lio  emi- 
gralcd    from    Kngland    about    10(50,  and    settled   in 
AV(-sl Chester,  N.  Y.      Yotuig  Davenport,  was  left  eu- 
tiri-ly  to  his  ow-n  resources  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
acquired   his  position   through  his 
own   cH'orls.      He  i-ommenced  the 
Htiidv   of    di-iitislry   at    flic   New 
Y'ork    College    of"   Dentistry,     in 
1877,    n-ceiving    his    diploma,    in 
1880.     In   the'siiring  of    1879  he 
was    a|iiiointed    as.sislaiit    demon- 
stratia-    in    the    otierating   depart- 
niciit.  and  tin-   follo-.ving  year  was 
made  ih-monsl  rator    and    sii|ierin- 
tendent    in   the  same  ih-part  inent. 
and  clinii-al    lecliin-j- on  operative 
dentistry.      Aflcr  thrci- yi-ars'  sc-r- 
\-ice  he  icsii^ncd,  but  began  actiN'e 
])i-a(-lice    w-liil(-    still    holding  this 
liosilion  as  eai-l\-  as  1878,  and  soon 
acquin-d   a  reputation   as  a  .skill- 
ful   and     relialilc    operator.       He 
csi.-ililished  himself  in  one   of  the 
wealthiesl  localities  in  New  Y'ork, 
and  soon  a(-quir(-d  a  lucrative  and 
.select    |a-aclici-.      He   was  for  some 
with  the  First  District  Dental  Soi-ic-ty,  and  has   been 
ealh-d    upon   to   give  c-linic-s  at   the  meetings  of  the 
so(-iety — has  also  dc\-!sed  operating  iusi I'umeiils  tor 
advaiK-ed  melhods,  and  Ik-  is  a  Fello'w  of  the  .\iner- 
ieaii   Ceogra|iliical  Society,  a  member  of  tfic  Metro- 
politan .'Nluseiiiii  iif  Art,  and  mhcr  organ'^'^iJous. 
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MOORE,     Alfred 


U.    8. 


,  asxociiite  justice  of  I  he 
.supreme  court,  was  Ijcjrn  in  Brunswick 
county,  N.  C:.,  Muy  21,  1755,  the  s,,u  of  Jud-e 
Maurice  i\roore.  He  was  sent  to  IJ(,ston  Jhiss 
to  be  educated,  and  wliile  tlierc  made  many  frien(is 
and  was  offered  a  commission  in  tlie  royal  army 
which  he  declined,  but  his  lricndshi|i  a'moiu,^  the 
officers,  added  to  an  inherited  taste  lor  arms,  led 
bim  to  acquire  au  accurate  knowledi;e  of  'mil- 
itary tactics.  He  subsequently  returned  home, 
and  when  all  hopes  of  a  reconciliation  were  lost,  ami 
the  contest  had  commenced,  in  August,  1775,  the 
state  congress  at  Ilillslioroorganized  two  reiiimenl-sfor 
the  Continental  establishment.  Alfred  was  commis- 
sioned as  captain  in  the  1st  regiment,  of  which  his 
i-mele,  James  Moore,  was  the  colonel,  marched  witli 
bis  command  to  Charleston,  was  on  duty  there  at  the 
brilliant  affair  of  Fort  Moultrie,  and  distinguished 
himself  to  such  an  extent  tliat  he  was  ranked  among 
the  first  ca|itains  of  the  day.  The  sudden  deaths  of 
bis  uncle,  father,  lirotlier  and  brother-in-law  com- 
pelled his  resignation  from  the  armv  in  order  tliat  he 
might  take  care  of  the  family,  suddenly  t  brown  i;;i.  >n 
him  for  .support.  But  he  raised  a  troop  of  volunlcirs, 
and  so  annoyed  the  enemy  that  Maj.  Craig  (after- 
ward Sir  James  Craig,  governor-general  of  Canada), 
when  in  possession  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  sent  troops 
to  plunder  Capt.  ^Moore's  bouse,  and  left  him  desti- 
tute. After  the  liattle  of  Guilford  Clourt  House, 
March  15,  1781,  he,  with  others,  did  good  .service  in 
harassing  Lord  Cornwallis  in  his  march  from  Guil- 
ford to  Wilmington.  In  1782  the  general  assembly 
elected  him  attorney-general  of  the  state,  as  a  rec- 
ognition of  his  services  and  to  alleviate  his  imme- 
diate wants,  for  it  was  known  that  he  had  never  read 
a  law  book.  But  bis  industrious  habits  and  acute 
penetration  supplied  all  deliciencies.  and  he  socm 
became  eminent.  He  was  called  to  the  bench  of 
North  Carolina  in  1798,  and  tlie  following  year  the 
president  appointed  him  one  of  the  associate'  justices 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  which 
position  be  held  for  six  years  with  much  credit.  He 
resigned  on  account  of  failing  health.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  having  graceful  and  winning  manners,  a 
brilliant  wit,  and  varied  accomplishments,  and  has 
' '  handed  his  memory  down  to  posterity  as  a  finished 
model  of  a  North  Carolina  gentleman."  Judge 
Moore  married  Susan  Eagles,  and  left  several  chil- 
dren. He  died  at  the  bou.se  of  Maj.  Waddcll,  in 
Bladen  county,  Oct.  15,  1810. 

JOHNSON,  William,  a.ssociate  justice  of  the 
XJ.  S.  supreme  court,  was  born  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  Dec.  27,  1771.  He  was  named  after  his 
father,  who  was  descended  from  an  English  Noncon- 
formist, driven  out  of  bis  country  on  the  return  of 
Charles  H.,  and  who  .settled  in  Holland.  Here  he 
soon  learned  of  the  emigration  which  was  going  on 
to  America,  and  which  was  forwarded  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Amsterdam,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Butch  government.  Changing  his  name  to  Jansen, 
he  joined  one  of  these  expeditions  and  settled  at  New 
Amsterdam,  where  he  received  a  consirlerable  grant 
of  land  where  now  is  the  city  of  New  York.  Had 
Jansen  retained  bis  Dutch  name  he  would  have  re- 
tained this  property,  but  after  the  ce.ssion  of  New 
Amsterdam  to  the  English  and  its  gift  by  the  crown 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  he  resumed  his  English  name 
of  Johnson,  wdiereupon  belost  his  estate.  Thefaniil_y 
removed  to  South  Carolina  and  settled  in  Charleston, 
where  the  first  William  Johnson  did  good  service 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  His  son  William, the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  child  during  this  period, 
and  obtained  such  education  as  be  could  until  after 
the  declaration  of  peace,  when  be  prepared  for  col- 
lege. He  was  sent  to  Princeton,  and  was  graduated  in 
179t).  Returning  to  Charleston  he  entered  as  a  law 
stiident  the  office  of  the  celebrated  Charles  Cotes- 


wiirlli  Pinckiiey,  iind  in  1793  pa.ssed  bis  examination 
and  Wiis  adiiiilied  to  i)ractice  at  the  bar.  Abhough 
only  ju.st  past  twenty-one,  Mr.  Johnson  was  .sent  to 
the  stale  legislature,  where  he  remained  until  1798, 
when  he  was  apiiointed  judge  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon i)leas,  and  after  holding  llie  office  abcnit  five 
3'ears  was,  in  1804,  ap[ioijited  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
an  associate  justice  of  the  United  States  supreme 
court.  While  sustaining  the  jjolilical  principles  of 
Jefferson,  Justice  Johnson  was  iinm(wable  so  far  as 
his  view  of  the  law  and  I  he  riglit  of  anj'  ease  was 
coneenicd.  This  trait  in  his  character  brought  bim 
into  collision  with  the  president  in  the  matter  of  the 
celebrated  "  Embargo  "  act;  while  in  connection  with 
the  South  Carolina  nullitication  jiroceedings  he  was 
in  a  decided  minority.  So  marked  was  the  antago- 
nism between  the  majority  of  tlie  citizens  of  South 
Carolina  and  Justice  Johnson  with  regard  to  this  im- 
piortant  que.stion,  that  the  latter,  for  a  time,  went  to 
live  in  western  Pennsylvania  to  avoid  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  This  was  in  1833,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  went  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Justice 
Johnson  published,  in  1822,  "The  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Maj. -Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene."  In  1826 
he  luililished  an  eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson,  and 
be  also  contributed  certain  essays  to  the  American 
Philos.iphical  Society.  He  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  11.  1834. 

LIVINGSTON,  Henry  Brockholst,  a.ssociate 
justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  was  born 
in  New  York  city  Nov.  26,  1757.  He  was  the  son 
of  William  Livingston,  governor 
of  New  Jersey.  After  due  lorep- 
aratioii  he  entered  Princeton  Ca]- 
lege,  where  be  was  uraduated  in 
1774,  and  two  years  laler  was  ap- 
pointed captidn  ill  tin-  American 
army,  and  soon  after  was  promot- 
ed to  be  major,  and  attached  to 
the  staff  of  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler. 
He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Ti- 
conderoga,  and  in  Octolier,  1777, 
took  part  in  the  attack  by  Benedict 
Arnold  on  Burgoyne's  army  at 
Saratoga.  He  was  promoted  to 
be  lieutenant- colonel.  In  1779, 
when  John  Jay,  who  was  his 
brother-in-law,  was  sent  as  min- 
ister to  Spain,  Mr.  rjivingston 
went  with  bim  as  bis  iirivate  sec- 
retary. He  returned  in  1782,  and 
on  bis  way  back,  being  captured 
by  a  British  man-of-war,  was  taken  to  New  Y'ork 
and  imprisoned,  but  was  soon  after  set  free. 
Mr.  Livingston  now  went  to  Albany  and  be- 
came a  student  in  the  law  office  of  Peter  Yates, 
where  he  remained  for  about  a  j'ear,  when  he  was 
admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar.  In  1802  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston was  appointed  judge  of  the  stale  supreme 
court,  in  which  pasition  be  remained  until  1807, 
when  be  was  appointed  an  associate  justice  of  the 
United  States  supreme  court,  to  succeed  William  Pat- 
terson. He  continued  to  retain  this  po.sition  until  bis 
death.  Justice  Livingsloii  was  a  trustee  of  the  New 
Y^ork  Society  Library,  and  a  vice-yn-esident  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society.  He  received  from 
Harvard,  in  1818,  the  ilegree  of  LL.D.  It  is  said 
that  Mr.  Livingston  in  early  life  killed  a  man  in  a 
duel,  and  that  the  memory  of  this  act  embittered  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  He  pas.scssed  an  acute  and 
powerful  mind,  and  was  distinguished  as  a  scholar 
and  jurist.     He  died  in  Washington  March  19, 1823. 

TODD,  Thomas,  associate  justice  of  the  U. 
S.  supreme  court,  was  born  in  King  and  Queen's 
county,  Va.,  Jan.  23,  1765.  He  was  orphaned 
in  childhood,  gained  an  education  with  difficulty, 
and  served  in  the  later  years  of  the  revolutionar-r 
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Tvar.  Joiniiif;  relatives  at  Danville,  Ky.,  he  was  ad- 
mitted ti)  the  bar  in  17S(i,  was  elerk  of  several  terri- 
torial conventions,  then  of  the  U.  S.  district  court, 
and  of  the  court  of  appeals  from  the  admission  of 
Keiilueky  as  a  state  in  1791).  Two  years  later  he  be- 
came a  ,iuil!;e  of  this  court ;  while  at  this  post  he  was 
instrumental  in  the  revision  of  the  land  laws,  a  labor 
■which  he  continued  in  higher  station.  He  was  made 
chief  justice  of  Kentuci;y  in  lSO(i,  and  in  JIarch, 
1807,  an  associate  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court.  This 
ofhce  he  held  until  his  death,  at  Frankfort,  Ky-, 
Feb.  7,  IS'JO. 

WASHINGTON,    Bushrod,    a.ssociate  .iustice 
of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court.     (See  p.  231,  this  Vol.) 
DUVAL,   Gabriel,    associate  justice  of   the  U. 
S.   su]ireme  court,   was   born  in   jlarj'land  Dec.  6, 
17"i2    lh(    descendant  of  a   Huuvicnot  family  which 
emigrated  fnjm    France   after  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nautes. 
He  was  thoroughljT  educated,  and 
having   chosen    the    profession    of 
law,  sludicd  in  a  local  office,  and 
after  pa.ssing  his  examination  was 
admitted   to   i)ractice   at   the   bar. 
Just   liefore   the   outbreak   of   the 
revolutionary  war  he  was  ajipoiut- 
ed  clerk  of'llie  Maryland  iegisla- 
tiu'e,  but  docs  not  appear  to  have 
been  personally  active  in  the  mili- 
tary service  during  the  war.    Fiom 
17iM    to    1796    Mr.    Duval    was   a 
member   of   congiess,    but    he    rc- 
•signed   in   the   sjiring  of   the   lat- 
ter  year,    having   been   appointed 
a   judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
jVIaryland.       He   was   a   presiden- 
tial elector  in  1796  and  1800.     In 
1802   he  was    comptroller   of    tlie 
treasuiy,    and    continued   in  that   office   until    No- 
vember. 1811,  when    President    Madison   appointed 
him  one  of  the  justices  of  the  United  .States  supreme 
court.     He  continued  on  the   supreme   bench   until 
1836,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  his  increasing 
age  and  infirmities.     He  died  at  his  home  in  Prince 
George  county.  Mil.,  Mai-ch  6,  1844. 

STORY,  Joseph,  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court,  was  born  in  Marblehead,  Mass., 
Sept.  18,  1779,  He  was  the  sou  cjf  Dr.  Elisha 
Storey,  will)  was  one  of  the  persons  who  threw  the  tea 
overboard  in  Boston  harbor,  and  who  was  afterward 
a  surgeon  attached  to  the  army  during  the  war  of 
the  revolution.  From  Marliie- 
head,  Story  entei-ed  Harvard 
in  1795,  and  on  his  gradual  ion 
in  1798,  he  delivered  the  class 
poem.  He  studied  law,  ])a.ssed 
at  the  bar,  and  in  1801  .settled  in 
Salein,  where  he  began  practice. 
In  1805  lie  was  elt^cted  to  the 
slate  legislature,  where  he  be- 
came a  leader  of  the  repidiliean 
party,  being  recognized  as  a  de- 
bater of  unusual  Hucncy  and 
mental  resource.  He  became 
.speakerof  the  house  in  1811,  and 
in  the  .same  year  was  appointed 
by  President  Madison  an  a.sso- 
ciate justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  an  office 
wliich  he  held  during  thirty-four 
years,  or  until  his  death.  ( liiliged 
to  cover  a  circuit  includiuL'  the 
states  of  Maine,  New  Hami)shire,  jMassachusetls  and 
Rliode  Island,  the  cases  upon  whicli  lie  li.ad  to  ad- 
judicate were  tho.se  complicateil  ones  natural  to  a 
country  with  an  extended  seaboard.  They  covered 
admiralty   liiw,  the  law  of  .salvage,  that  of  rnarlne 


insurance,  as  well  as  prize  law,  none  of  which  were 
at    that   time   clearly  understood    or  interpreted  in 
American  jurisprudence,  and  many  of  which  came 
u|)  specially  for  consideration  and  judgment  in  con- 
nec'tion  with  the  war  of  1812.     It  is  .said  of  Justice 
Story  that,  as  to  these  departments  of  jurisiirudeuce 
and  also  in  legard  to  patent  law,  he  was  practically 
their  creator  lor  the  United  States.     A.ssociated  also 
with  the  name  of  Chancellor  Kent,  that  of  Justice 
Story  stands  high  in  its  relation  to  the  foundation  of 
the  existing  .system   of   American    equity  jurisjiru- 
dcncc.     In  1819,  at  a  time  wdien  New  Kngland  ports 
were  the  active  centres  of  the  African  slave-trade, 
Judge  Story  was  prominent  in  his  denunciation  of 
the  traffic,  especially  in  his  charges  to  grand  juries 
and  wherever  the  question  came  u]i  in  court.    Natu- 
rally, in  proceeding  in  this  course  of  conduct,  be 
aroused  the  enmity  of  the  New  England  people  who 
were  interested  in  the  trade,  and  especially  the  press 
of  the  sea])orts   fiom   wdiich  it  was  conducted,   but 
with   courage    rare   and    almost    mirivaled,   Judge 
Story  never  swerved  from  the  position  wdiich  he  took 
at  the  beginning  of  his  rclalion  with   this  subject, 
branding  tlie  slave  traffic  not  onlj'  as  a  moral  and  as 
an  economic  crime,  but  as  a  violation  of  tlie  law  of 
nations.     In  his  i)olitics  Judge  Story  was  a  republi- 
can, and  he  drew  upon   himself  not  a  little  odium, 
living  as  he  did   in   the   midst  of  waiin   federalists. 
Some  of  his  early  statements  in  rcgaril  to  sectionalism 
seem  almost  proplietic.     Thus   he  .said:     "Virginia 
has  ruled  us  by  the  old  maxim,  '  Divide  and  Con- 
quer.'"    And  again:     "We  have  foolishly  suffered 
ourselves  to  be  wheedled    by   Southern    i)oliticians 
until  we  have  almost  foigoltcn  that  the  honors  and 
the  constitution  of  the  Union  are  as  much  our  birth- 
right and  protection  as  the  rest  of  the  United  States." 
In  the  convention  of  1820,  wdiich  revised  the  existing 
constitution  of  Ma.s.sachusetts,  Story  took  an  active 
part,  with  such  men  as  Webster,  Quiucy  and  Pres- 
cott,  and  was  an   imjuirtant  factor  in   the   decisions 
of  that  lioily.     jMany  of  our  important  mercantile 
•statutes   and    bankrupt    laws  were  drawn    by  him, 
nearly  or  quite  in  the  form  in  wdiich  they  were  fi- 
nally pa.ssed  by  congress.     In  1829,  when  Nathan 
Dane  founded  the  professorship  of  law  at  Harvard, 
it  was  stiiuilated  that  Judge  Story  should  lie  elected 
to  till   the  ch.air.     This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
Story  settled  at  Canibriilge,  wdiere  he  jia.s.sed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  the  result  of  his  election  being  to 
attract  students  from  all  (lartsof  the  country.   Mean- 
while he  continued   to  hold  his  position  as  associate 
justice  of  the  .supreme  court,  but  it  is  questionable  if 
the  greatest  .service  wdiich  he  did  to  tlie  countiy  was 
not,   pcrlia]is,    connected   with   the  splendid   ojipor- 
tnnities  which   his  leaching  afforded  to  the  students 
in   the   Harv.ird    Law    School.      The    profession  of 
teaching  law  was.  with  .Judge  Story,  an  cnthn.siasm. 
He  delighted  in  his  students,  whom   he  called   "the 
boys,"  and  sought  in  every  wa}'  to  instill  into  their 
minds  the  highest  ideas  of  the  im|)ortance  of  their 
studies  in  their  relation   to  mankind  and  the  social 
order.     His  lectures,  even  upon  what  are  commonly 
considered  the  dry  to))ics  of  the  law,  were  delivered 
with  such   earnestness  and  so  much   eloquence,  and 
so  thoroughly  illu.strated  with  .•niccdotes  and  filled 
with    eiiisodcs  which   were  suggested   to  his  active 
mind  at  almost   every  step,  that   they  became  inter- 
esting and  even  eulerlaining  discourses.     His  knowl- 
edge of  his  ).irofessiiiii  was  exceptional  in  its  extent, 
and  his  ability  to  convey  wdiat  he  knew  excelled  that 
that  of  any  other  leachcrof  his  time,  if,  indeed,  there 
has  ever  been  liisequal.      In  1831  Judge  Story  was  of- 
fered the  jiosition  of  chief  justice  of  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which,   however,   he   declined.     After  the 
dc.alh  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  Judge  Story  jiresid- 
eil   oviM-  the  deliberations  of  the  siqireme  court  until 
Cliief  .lustier  Taney  was  coiilirinivl,  and  he  would 
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have  sii .coerced  Marshall  bnt  for  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  m  sympathy  with  the  administration.  Dur- 
ing the  illness  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  1S44  he 
again  filled  the  chief  justice's  place  for  sime 
months.      He   was   making   arrangements   to    leave 

iii^w^'^rtc  ^::::'i^^:^  ti:^^  ^"'^^-  ^^*--  «'-^-  (5:  vy  th;-iatt;:;-b;com 


to  Mary  Lynde,  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Fitch 
Oliver  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  and  second,  Aug.  28, 
180S,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  William  Wetmore.  He 
had  seven  children,  all  by  his  second  wife,  only 
two   of  whom  grew  to  maturity,  Mary  Oliver  and 


illness.  He  was  elected  an  overseer  of  Harvard 
College  in  1818,  and  that  university  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1821,"  the  same  honor 
being  bestowed  by  Brown  University  in  1815  and 
Dartmouth  College  in  1824.  Judge  Story  was 
president  of  the  Merchants  Bank  in  Salern  for 
many  years,  and  was  vice-president  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Harvard,  which  he  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  establishing.  He  wrote  extensively 
upon  literary  themes,  published  a  collection  of 
miscellaneous  writings,  and  biographical  sketches 
of   a   number   of   his   contemporaries,    and   left 


He   died   in   Cambridge, 


mg   a    famous   sculptor. 
Mass.,    Sept.    10,    1845. 

TKHVEBLE,  Robert,  jurist,  was  born  in  Ber- 
keley county,  Va.,  now  W.  Va.,  in  1776.  His  grand- 
father was  probably  one  of  five  brothers, 
James,  Moses,  David,  John  and  Alexander  Trim- 
ble, who  came  to  America  from  County  Armagh, 
Ireland,  some  time  between  1740-44.  When  he  was 
three  years  old  his  parents  moved  to  Kentucky, 
being  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  that  unde- 
veloped country,  and  his  educational  opportunities 
were  slight.  He  educated  himself  from  books  lent 
an    by  neighbors  and  friends,  and  through  close  appli- 


unpublished  -Digest  of  Law 'in  manuscript,  which    cation  and  diligent  study  laid  the  t^undation 'for 


is  m  the  Harvard  Law  Library;  but  his  text-books 
on  jurisprudence,  in  number,  originality  and  pro- 
fundity, are  the  monumental  achievement  of  a  life 
spent  in  the  laborious  pursuits  of  the  bench  and 
the  instructive  chair.  His  text-books,  which  com- 
prise a  larger  number  than  those  of  any  other 
writer  of  his  time,  are:  "Selection  of  Pleadings 
from  Civil  Actions"  (1805);  "Commentaries  on 
the  Law  of  Bailments"  (1S.';2);  "Commentaries 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States"  (18.'3.3), 
a  work  remarkable  alike  for  its  depth  of  research. 


a  subsequent  successful  and  distinguished  career. 
He  taught  school  for  several  years,  and  then 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  George  Nicholas,  who 
was  the  author  of  the  first  state  constitution, 
adopted  by  the  convention  that  met  at  Danville 
Ky.,  in  April,  1792,  and  was  the  first  attorney 
general  of  the  state.  After  the  death  of  Nicholas 
m  1799,  young  Trimble  continued  his  legal  studies 
under  James  Brown,  another  eminent  lawyer  of 
Kentucky,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1803. 
He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Paris, 


vivid  historical  sketches  and  treasures  of  political    and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  to  the  legislature 

w,=^„„,.  ".P „„.„,;„„  „„  .,,„  r,„..^=,.  „.  .  .__,,    f„^  Bourbon  county.     His  law  practice  does  not 

appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  lucrative  to  enable 
him  to  acquire  a  competence  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  of  tlie  state 
in  1808,  as  he  declined  the  ofliee  of  chief  justice 
810,    "in   consequence,"   it   is   said,    "of    h 


wisdom;  "Commentaries  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws 
(1834),  which  is  his  ablest  and  most  original  work; 
"Commentaries  on  Equity  Jurisprudence"  (1835- 
36),  the  first  logical  and  systematic  discussion  of 
that  subject.;  "Equity  Pleadings"  (1838);  "Law 
of     Agency"     (1839);     "Law     of     Partnership"   in    1 


his 


fl841)  ;  "Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange"  (1843)  and 
"Law  of  Promissory  Notes"  (1845).  He  also 
edited  "Chitty  on  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promis- 
sory Notes""  (1809);  "Abbot  on  Shipping'' 
(1810)  and  "Laws  on  Assumpsit"  (1811).  His 
legal    works    have    passed    through    many    editions 

and  have  been  translated  into  German  and  French, 

"being    recognized    abroad    as    of    the    highest    au- 

thorit.y.     Edward  Everett  wrote  of  them  ;  ' '  For  an 

American  judge  to  be  daily  cited  in  the  British 

courts,  from  the  highest  of  all,  the  court  of  parlia- 
ment,  down,   and   to  have  his  books  alluded  to  as 

the  proof  that   certain  branches  of  jurisprudence, 

and   these   the   nobler   ones,   are  more   extensively 

and    successfully    cultivated    in    America    than    in 

England,   may  well   be   regarded   as   an   offset   for 

the    taunts    of    tourists    and    reviewers."      Story's 

decisions   as  a   circuit  court  judge  are   contained 

in   thirteen   octavo   volumes,   being   the   reports   of    Virginia  in  1789,  later  removed  to " Kentucky,  and 

Crauch,   Wheaton,   Peters  and   Howard  from   1811    in  1799  settled  in  Warren  county,  O.     Young  Mc- 


hmitod  circumstances."  His  tastes  lay  strongly 
m  the  direction  of  law,  rather  than  politics,  a^nd 
he  twice  declined  a  nomination  for  the  United 
States  senatorship.  After  some  years'  service  on 
the  state  appellate  bench  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  law,  and  in  1813  was  one  of  the  district  at- 
torneys of  the  state.  In  1816  Pres.  Madison  ap- 
pointed him  Judge  of  the  United  States  district 
court  of  Kentucky.  He  held  that  position  until 
1826  when  Pres.  John  Quincy  Adams  elevated  him 
to  the  office  of  associate  justice  of  the  United 
States  supreme  court,  which  he  filled  with  success 
and  distinction  until  his 
Aug.  25,  1828. 


death    in    Washington, 


McLEAN,  John,  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court,  was  born  in  Morris  county,  N.  J., 
Mar.  11,  1785.  His  father,  a  farmer  in  poor  cir- 
cumstances and  with  a  large  family,  emigrated  to 


to  1845.  The  reports  of  the  supreme  court  dur- 
ing his  judicial  life  filled  thirty-five  volumes,  of 
which  his  opiinions,  remarkable  alike  for  their 
compact  logic,  luminous  clearness,  wealth  of  learn- 
ing and  fulness  of  illustration,  form  a  large  part. 
Besides  these  legal  labors  he  delivered  many  dis- 
courses on  literary  and  other  subjects,  contributed 
to  Lieber's  "Encyclopaedia  Americana,"  prepared 
reports  on  codification,  and  drafted  some  of  the 
most  important  acts  of  the  national  congress.  He 
was  a  man  of  prodigious  industry  and  persever- 
ance, possessing  an  extraordinary  memory,  equally 
tenacious    of    principles    and    of    cases,    and    was 


Lean  assisted  his  father  in  farming,  picking  up 
such  schooling  as  he  could  in  the  neighborhood,  in- 
cluding instruction  from  private  teachers  in  the 
classical  languages,  with  which  he  became  proficient. 
In  1803  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  Cincinnati, 
0.,  under  Arthur  St.  Clair,  son  of  Gen.  St.  Clair, 
supporting  himself  by  working  part  of  each  day 
in  the  county  clerk's  office.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1807  and  began  the  practice  of  law  at 
Lebanon,  Warren  county.  He  was  elected  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  to  the  national  congress  in  1812 
and  was  re-elected  two  years  later.  He  gave  his 
warm  support  to  the  administration  of  James  Mad- 


endowed  with  fine  colloquial  powers  which  mani-  isou,  and  defended  the  measures  adopted  for  car- 

fested  themselves  not  in  wit  or  epigram  but  in  a  rying  on  the  war  against  England.     He  drafted 

continuous   flow   of   genial   and   sparkling   remark,  the  law  to  indemnify  individuals  for  property  lost 

Judge  Story  was  twice  married:  first,  Dec.  9,  1804,  in  the  public  service,  and  introduced  a  resolution, 
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which  led  to  favorahle  congressional  action,  in  the  KCcKINLEY,  John,  statesman  and  jurist,  was 
matter  nf  pensiiminf;  widows  of  men  who  iiad  born  in  Culpeper  county,  Va.,  May  1,  1780.  In 
fallen  in  fhrir  cmiutry's  service.  In  LSIG  he  could  early  life  he  weiit  to  Kentucky  where  he  studied 
have  gone  to  the  United  States  senate,  but  de-  law,  and  having  been  admitted  to  the  li.ar,  began 
clined  the  nomination,  and  in  the  following  year  the  practice  of  his  jirofcssion  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
he  was  unaninmusly  elected  a  .judge  of  the  supreme  He  later  removed  to  Huntsville,  Ala.;  was  elected 
court  of  Ohi(,,  resigning  liis  seat  in  congress.  He  a  mcmlier  of  the  state  house  of  delegates;  liecame 
occupied  tlie  Ohio  supi'cme  bench  for  six  years,  prominent  in  politics,  and  in  b'-i2fi  he  was  elected 
displaying  admirable  judicial  rpialities,  and  re-  to  the  U.  S.  senate  as  a  .Jackson  democrat  to  till 
signed'  in  1si;l>  to  ari(ipt  tlie  |iMSt  of  commissioner  tlie  vacancy  caused  liy  the  deaHi  of  Heniy  ( Jliam- 
of  the  geueial  laud  iiliice,  wdiich  had  Ijeeu  offered  bers,  serving  until  the  end  of  the  uiie.\]iii-ed  term 
him  by  i'res.  Jlonicie.  In  .Inly  of  tlie  following  on  Mar.  3,  1831.  He  rcmoveil  to  Florence,  Ala., 
year  he  was  made  postm.aster-general.  His  friends  during  his  senatorial  ]icriod  of  ollice,  and  in  the 
urged  him  nut  to  accept  this  post  as  the  affairs  year  followdng  its  eoiudusicni,  was  elected  to  the 
of  the  post-ohice  department  were  then  in  a  very  lower  house  of  the  twenty-third  congress.  He  was 
discouraging  couditiuu.  .Judge  McLean,  hdwever,  again  chosen  liy  the  legislatui'e  tiriiteil  States 
by  his  ability  ami  iiiilustry  soon  organized  the  de-  seii.-itoi'  fiir  the  term  of  si.x  years,  beginning  Mar. 
pai>tment  so  elfec1i\ijy  as  t(i  insure  the  public  -t,  1S:;7,  but  resigiied  Api-.  2'2.  is:;7,  aii'l  liii  the 
more  regular  and  Siiiiie  niuil  ileliveiaes,  aiiil  to  en-  saiiie  day  was  appointeil  an  associ.ate  jiistii'C  of 
force  himesty  and  economy  in  the  comluct  of  every  the  T'niteil  States  sujireme  couid  by  Pri's.  ^'an 
brancli  of  tlie  ilepartment.  His  just  treatment  of  Eurcn.  lie  held  this  ofhce  for  fifteen  years  and 
the  ]ii'^tal  rmphiyci'S,  aiid  ilisti  ibution  of  the  jiostal  uiitil  his  death,  discharging  its  duties  with  a  cau- 
departiiiciit 's  j'atiimage,  also  won  much  commen-  'lor,  an  imjiartiality  and  a  seiise  of  right  that 
datiiin.  He  sci'veil  through  Monroe's  and  .John  ciiiiimandcd  the  esteem  of  the  court  ami  the  con- 
Quincy  Adams'  terms,  and  was  invited  to  con-  fiilence  of  the  bai'.  Mr.  f'ritti'inhoi,  the  Attor- 
tinue  by  I'res.  Anilrcw  .Jackson,  but  the  Jaeksonian  ney  General  of  the  United  States,  in  presenting 
politii-al  tlii'i)i-y,  •' To  the  \-i(-t(iis  belong  the  spoils,  ' '  to  the  Sujirenie  Court  the  resolutions  of  the  bar 
was  so  repugnant  to  him  that  he  ileidined  to  serve  upon  his  (leath,  said:  "I  h.ave  h.-iil  tin-  gond  fur- 
in  an  administration  being  conducted  on  that  pirin-  tuiie  to  be  acquainted  with  .ludge  Mc-Kiiiley  from 
ciple.  He  .'dso  declineil  the  war  and  navy  port-  my  earliest  manhood.  In  the  relations  of  private 
folios  offered  him  by  President  .lackson,  but  ae-  bfe  he  was  frank,  hosjiitable  and  affectionate.  In 
cejited  an  appointment  to  the  supreme  bench  in  his  manners  he  was  simple  and  uimffccted,  and 
1829,  entering  upon  his  duties  as  associate  jus-  his  character  was  uniformly  marked  with  manli- 
tieo  of  ihe  JI.  S.  sujireme  court  in  January,  1830.  ness,  integrity  and  honor.  Elevation  to  the  bench 
Judge  ^[i-Li-an  soon  liecame  celebrated  for  his  of  the  supixaue  coui't  niaile  no  change  in  him. 
opinions,  and  his  charges  to  grand  juries,  one  of  His  honors  wei-e  borne  meddy,  without  ostentation 
the  ablest  of  the  latter  being  delivered  in  Decern-  or  presumption. "  Cdiief  Justice  Taney  paid  him  the 
ber,  ]838,  regarding  unlawful  military  combina-  tiibute  of  saying  that  "he  was  a  sound  lawyer, 
tions  by  our  citizens  against  foreign  governments  faithful  and  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  his 
at  peace  with  us,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  duties,"  and  that  ''no  man  could  be  more  free 
Canailian  insurrection  and  its  abettors  in  the  from  guile,  or  more  Iiom-stly  endeavor  to  fulfil 
United  States.  In  the  Dred  Scott  case  lie  wrote  the  the  obligations  which  his  odice  imposed  upon  him." 
dissenting  opinion  to  be  contrary  to  right  princi-  Justice  McKinley  ilied  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  July  10, 
pie,  its  power  sustained,  in  this  country,  only  by  1852. 

local  law.  That  ojiinion  formumlated  the  idea  of  NELSON,  Samuel,  associate  justice  of  the  U. 
the  Wilmot  proviso  wdiich  opened  the  way  for  the  S.  .supreme  court,  was  born  at  Hebron,  Washing- 
Free  Soil  party.  He  was  identified  during  the  ton  co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  10,  1702,  son  of  John  Rogers 
latter  years  of  his  life  with  the  party  opjiosed  to  and  Jean  (McArthur)  Nelsun.  Ills  gra)iilfather, 
the  extension  of  slavery,  and  in  1848  he  was  con-  of  Scotch-Irish  lineage,  ^vas  one  of  a  company  of 
sidered  as  a  camlidate  for  the  presidency,  at  the  settlers  who  emigrateil  from  the  North  of  Ireland 
Free  Soil  convention  in  Buffalo.  In  1856,  at  the  in  ]7n4,  aecom]ianird  by  their  piaster,  and  settled 
first  Republican  convention,  wdien  John  C.  Fremont  at  Salem,  Washington  co.  His  earlv  life  was 
was  nominated,  he  received  106  votes.  He  also  spent  on  a  farm,  although  he  inaile  use  of  such 
received  a  numlier  of  votes  in  1860,  when  Lincoln  opjiortunities  for  instruction  as  lie  had,  by  attend- 
was  nominated  in  Chicago.  The  honorary  degree  ing  the  district  school,  from  wdiich  he  was  sent 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard  and  to  the  classical  school  at  Salem,  am]  afterward 
Wesleyan,  and  by  several  other  institutions  of  to  the  Granville  Acadiany,  v.hei'e  he  was  fitted  for 
learning  in  the  AVistern  states.  .Juilge  McLean's  college.  Ho  was  grailnalnl  .nl  Miildlebury  (College, 
piililisheil  works  inrlude:  "Reports  of  the  United  Yt.,  in  Is]:;.  Hetheii  entei'e,|  the  office  of  a  law 
States  e.'ircuit  Court"  (1820-42);  "Eulogy  Upon  firm  as  a  stiohnit,  and  when  two  vea  is  latin-  the 
James  Monroe"  ( 1S31 ),  and  occasional  addresses,  firm  was  dissolved,  Mr.  Nelson  aei-oiupanicd  one 
Jn.lge  McLean  was  a  tall  man,  and  had  an  ap-  of  the  partners  to  Mailison  conuty,  N.  Y.  He 
pearance  inilicative  of  great  bodily  and  mental  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  bM7,  ainl  soon  after 
vigor.  He  was  simple  and  unostentatious  in  man-  opened  an  office  in  the  village  of  <'oitl,aiid,  ("Vjrt- 
ner,  a  professing  t'hristian  who  sought  to  regulate  land  CO.,  his  business  for  si'\eral  years  being  in 
his  life  in  accordance  with  his  faith.  He  was  justices  coiii4s.  He  established  a  reputation  as  a 
twice  married,  first  in  1807  to  Rebecca,  daughter  clear-lieadeil  and  sagacious  lawyer,  and  he  soon 
of  a  Dr.  Edwards,  of  South  Carolina.  She  died  had  a  large  and  remunerative  |i'r,aidii-e.  Ho  took 
in  Deoember,  1840,  and  his  second  marriage  was  a  deep  interest  in  politics  from  the  beginning  of 
in  184:;  to  Sarah  Bella  Garrard,  daughter  of  his  business  career,  and  in  1820  was^  chosen  a 
Israel  Ludlow  of  Cincinnati.  His  son  by  his  first  presidential  elector  on  the  democratic  ticket.  la 
wife,  Nathaniel  G.  McLean,  was  a  practicing  at-  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
torney;  serve,!  m  the  civil  war  and  was  promoted  Cortland,  and  in  1821  was  a  deleg.ate  from  hia 
brigadier-giniei-.-il  f,,r  gallant  services.  John  Mc-  county  to  the  constitutional  convention.  In  tho 
Lean  died  m  Cincinnati,  0.,  Apr.  4,   1861.  meantime,  in  1810,  he  had  married  PamiUa  Woods, 
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daughter  ef  .Tvuloe  Woods,  in  wliosc  oIKce  he  had 
studied  his  profession.  Mrs.  Nelsdii,  unrortunately 
died  tliiee  years  later.  In  1823  iAIr.  Nelson  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Yates  circuit  judge  for  tlje  district 
compri.sing  tlie  counties  of  Broome,  Chenango,  Cort- 
land, Delaware,  Otse.go,  Tioga,  Tompkins,  "ssteuben 
and  Yates.  Judge  Nelson's  jui-isdiction  embraced 
both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  lie  continued  to 
hohl  tliis  iiosition  for  eiglit  ye:irs.  In  1835  he  was 
married  to  Catherine  A.  Uu.ssell,  daugliter  of  Judge 
Kussell  of  Coojicrstown,  to  whic'h 
place  he  soon  after  removed.  In 
1831  Judge  Nelson  was  made  as- 
sociate .iudgc  of  the  supreuie 
ciuut  of  the  state,  and  in  18oT, 
up(m  the  retirement  of  J\idge 
Savage,  Gov.  :\Iai-cy  appointed 
him  cliief  justice,"  a  position 
^Yllich  he  held  lor  eight  years. 
At  this  period  the  su]u-erac"court 
of  the  state  of  New  York  was  a 
tribunal  renowned  for  ils  dignity 
and  learning,  and  win  ise  decisions 
were  ciled  in  almost  evei'v  state 
in  Ihe  Union.  After  theadop- 
11  of  Ihe  constitution  of  18-1(3, 
^\lien  the  judges  became  elective, 
this  reputation  departed  from  the 
court.  In  1845  Jnilge  Nelson  was 
-^  nominated    by    iprcsideut    Jobu 

Tyler  to  a  vacant  seat  ou  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court  l)eiich  and  was  confirnied  by  the 
senate.  While  the  experience  of  Justice  Nelson  had 
up  to  this  time  ))een  mainly  with  common  law,  it  was 
soon  perceived  that  he  was  equally  well-equipped  in 
equity,  maritime,  admiralty  and  international  juris- 
prudence. Not  onl}'  did  he  sustain  his  reputation, 
but  it  was  very  seldom  that  his  decisions  froiu  the 
"bench  of  the  circuit  court  of  New  York  were  ap- 
pealed from.  On  questions  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
time law  particularly,  he  was  considered  very 
strong  authority,  auil  altogether  he  was  awarded  the 
first  rank  as  an  American  jurist.  In  1857  the  cele- 
brated "  Dred  Scott"  decision  was  pronounced  by 
the  supreme  court,  and  Justice  Nelson  concurred 
with  Chief  Justice  Taney  iu  the  conclusion  that  con- 
gress possessed  no  power  under  the  constitution  to 
aboli.sli  or  limit  the  institution  of  slavery  and  that  a 
negro  had  no  standing  in  court.  During  the  civil 
war  Justice  Nelson  held  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
republican  party,  his  loyalty  never  bring  questioned. 
While  he  disapproved'  of  the  use  of  what  were 
known  as  "war  powers"  and  other  inva.sious  of  civ- 
il rights  under  military  authority,  yet  he  never  in 
any  way  resisted  or  obstructed  the  acts  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Fiequently,  indeed,  his  counsel  was 
sought  by  members  of  the  administration  upon  the 
gravest  questions  of  state.  During  all  the  period  of 
the  slavery  agitation,  from  the  tinie  of  the  Mexican 
war  and  the  admission  of  Texas,  down  to  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  and  the  troubles  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  and  so  on  through  the  civil  war— through 
all  this  period  Judge  Nelson  never  forfeited  any 
part  of  the  public  e.steem,  and  many  times  he  was 
consulted  upon  delicate  questions  arising  out  of  the 
crises  of  the  war.  In  1871  Justice  Nelson  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  American  commissioners  of  the 
joint  high  commission,  wdiich  met  in  Washington  in 
that  year,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  Alabama 
claims.  For  his  position  in  this  important  body, 
Justice  Nelson  seemed  especially  well  equipped.^  He 
possessed  remarkable  diplomatic  tact,  the  erudition 
and  acuteness  of  the  jui-ist,  the  sagacity  of  the  states- 
man and  the  iron  will  of  the  executive  ofllcer.  Be- 
sides his  fauiiliarity  with  international  law^  his  gen- 
eral learning  and  his  persuasive  manners  admirably 
fitted  him  tor  taking  i.iart  in  the  important  discus- 


sions of  the  commission.  Unfortunately,  when  the 
sessions  of  the  commission  were  nearly  at  an  end, 
Justice  Nelson  became  ill,  and,  unwilling  In  retain 
his  position  without  jierfonning  the  iliilics  attached 
to  it,  he  offered  his  resignation  from  the  supreme 
court,  which  was  reluctantly  received  by  the  pi-esi- 
dent  and  learned  with  deep  regret  by  the  members 
of  the  bar  and  the  general  public.  Indeed,  this  nec- 
essary act  on  the  part  of  Ju.stice  Nelson  was  felt  to 
be  such  a  grave  misfortune  in  relation  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  that  ou  Jan.  17,  1H7:j,  a  meeting 
of  the  principal  lawyers  of  the  southern  district  of 
New  York,  presided  over  by  the  distinguished  law- 
yer, Charles  O'Conor,  was  held  at  the  U.  S.  court 
room  in  that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  the  bar  of  New  York  on  this  oceasiim. 
A  number  of  prominent  lawyers  and  judges  testified 
to  their  appreciation  of  the  character  and  otficial  ca- 
reer of  Judge  Nelson.  It  has  been  said  of  Samuel 
Nelson  that  he  was  "  horn  a  judge."  His  decisions 
have  stood  the  test  of  lime  luid  the  searching  analy- 
sis of  the  most  able  lawyers,  and  are  referred  to  as 
authority  both  in  England  and  Ihrouglioiit  tie-  Unit- 
ed States.  Judge  Nelson  bore  liimsell'  always  with 
the  dignity  and  urbanity  which  befilteil  his  [losition, 
and  wiiether  on  the  bench  or  in  the  social  circle  he 
inspired  respect  and  regard  from  all  who  met  him 
or  had  an  opportunity  of  olj.serviiig  his  impressive 
manner  and  uniform  courtesy.  xVlthougli  always  dig- 
"nified,  he  never  repelled  any  one,  however  humble  iu 
po.sition,  and  perhaps  no  man  ever  assumed  less,  in 
consequence  of  his  standing  in  society,  than  he  did. 
Judge  Nelson  removed  in  1829  to  the  estate  known 
as  "Fenimore, "  near  Cooperstowu,  N.  Y.,  which 
place  continued  to  be  his  home  until  his  death. 
While  iu  Cooperstowu,  his  intimate  personal  friend 
and  associate  was  the  late  James  Fenimore  Coopei', 
the  immortal  author  of  "The  Last  of  the  Mohi- 
cans." Judge  Nelson  always  took  a  deep  interest  in 
polities,  and  hisuame  was  more  than  once  mentioned 
iu  connection  with  the  democratic  nomination  for 
the  presidency;  Gov.  Seymour,  in  partiiailar,  repeat- 
edly tried  to  have  this  honor  conferred  upon  him. 
Justice  Nelson  died  at  his  home  in  Cooperstowu 
Dec.  13,  1873. 

WOODBUIIY,   Levi,  associate  ju.stice   of    the 
U.     S.     supreme     court,     was     born     at     Frances- 
town,    Hillsborough    Co.,    N.    H.,  Dee.   33,    1789. 
His  ancestor,  John  Woodbury,  came  from  S(.imer- 
setshire  to  Cape  Ann  in  1624,  and 
settled  at  Salem  two  years  later. 
Levi  was  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth  in  1809,   studied   law   at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  in  1812  be- 
gan practice  at  home.     He  was 
iuade  clerk  of  the  New  Hamj)- 
shire  senate  in  1816,  and  the  next 
year  judge  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire supreme  court.     With  W. 
M.  Richardson  he  prepared  Vol. 
II.  of  its  Reports.    From  1819  his 
home   was   at   Portsmouth.     He 
was   governor    in    1823,    and   in 
1835  left  the  legislature,  in  which 
he  was  speaker  of  the  hou.se,  to 
enter  the   U.  S.  senate.     In  the 
debate  on  S.  A.  Foote's  resolu- 
tion    of    January,    1830,    which 
called  forth  the  famous  speeches 
of  Webster  and  Ilayue,  he  took 
a  prominent   part,    and   earned   fi-om    T.  H.   Ben- 
ton the  title,  "  Rock  of  the  New  England  democ- 
racy."    He   was  a  c;ibinet  officer  for  ten   consecu- 
tive years  under  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  as  secre- 
tary of  the  navy  1831-34,  and  of  the  treasury  1834-41. 
Returning  to  tiie  senate  in  1841,  he  was  active  iu  de- 
fending the  independent  treasury  system,  which  uad 
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been  iutroiluced  while  he  "n-as  secretary,  and  in  pro- 
curing the  defeat  of  the  banking  systems  urged  by 
Chiy  and  by  President  Tyler.  He  declined,  while 
in  the  ealiinet,  the  New  Hampshire  chief-justiceship, 
and  in  184o  the  mission  to  England,  but  accepted  the 
place  in  the  U.  S.  supreme  court  vacated  by  Judge 
Story's  death;  this  he  held  from  January,  1846.  He 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Dartmouth  in 
1833,  and  from  Wesleyau  University  in  1843.  Ac- 
cording to  his  son-in-law,  Montgomery  Blair,  he 
wonld  liave  been  the  next  democratic  nominee  for 
the  presidency.  His  decisions  are  included  in  "  Re- 
ports of  Cases,"  edited  by  his  son,  C.  L.  Woodbury, 
and  lA.  Minot  (3  vols., "1847-52).  His  "Writings, 
Political,  Judicial,  and  Literarv,"  were  collected  by 
N,  C'apen,  in  3  vols.,  1852.  He  died  Sept.  4,  1851. 
GRIER,  Robert  Cooper,  associate  justice  of 
the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  was  born  in  Cumberland 
county,  Pa.,  Mai'ch  5,  1794.  He  'vas  the  eldest 
son  of  Rev.  Isaac  Grier,  and  on  his  mother's  side 
grandson  of  Robert  Cooper,  both  of  whom  were 
Presbyterian  ministers.  Isaac  Grier  was  at  the  head 
of  the  academy  at  Northumberland,  Pa.,  at  the 
same  time  teaching  a  grammar  school,  preaching  to 
three  congregations  and  farming 
Ills  (nvn  land.  It  can  be  judged 
from  the  variety  ot  his  labors  that 
he  was  an  industrious  man, while 
as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  a  very 
fine  scholar.  He  taught  his  son 
Robert  until  1811,  when,  having 
thoroughly  grounded  him  for  a 
university  career  he  sent  the  boy 
ti.)  Dickinson  College,  where  he 
was  graduated  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  surpassing  all  his  fellow- 
students  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  languages,  besides  excell- 
ing in  chemistry.  After  graduat- 
ing, young  Grier  remained  at  col- 
lege as  a  teacher  until  a  year  later, 
when  he  returned  to  Northumber- 
land, and,  his  father's  health  hav- 
ing failed,  he  gave  his  assistance  in 
the  academy.  His  father  died  in 
1815,  and  Robert  Grier  succeeded  him  as  principal, 
lecturing  on  chemistry,  astronomy  and  mathematics, 
besides  teaching  Greek  and  Latin  and  devoting  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  law.  After  jjroper  prep- 
aration Mr.  Grier  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1817, 
and  opened  an  office  in  Bloomsbnrg,  Oohunbia  Co., 
Pa.,  but  in  1818  removed  to  Danville  in  the  same 
county.  Here  his  practice  continued  to  increase  un- 
til 1833,  when  Gov.  Wolf  appointed  him  .judge 
of  the  district  court  of  Allegheny  county,  where- 
upon he  settled  in  Pittsburg.  From  the  time  of 
his  father's  death,  Mr.  Grier  took  charge  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  ten  in  number,  and  .supported 
them,  as  well  as  his  mother.  He  married  in  1829, 
Isabella  Rose,  daughter  of  John  Rose,  a  native  of 
Scotland.  C^n  Aug.  4,  1846,  Judge  Grier  was 
nominated  by  President  Polk  one  ot  the  ju.stices  of 
the  U.  S.  supreme  eoiu't,  and  was  unanimously  con- 
firmed by  tlie  senate  the  followingday.  He  continued 
to  reside  in  Pittsburg  until  1848,  when  he  removed 
to  Philadelphia.,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  (jf 
his  life,  except  while  in  actual  service  upon  the 
txncli.  Judge  Grier  was  a  democrat,  but  during 
the  civil  war  opposed  .secession  and  supported  the 
1  nion.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  distingin'shed  for  his 
fidelity  to  his  clients,  and  his  lienevolence  to  those 
of  limited  means.  CTrcat  flefevence  was  paid  to  his 
decisions  by  members  of  tlie  bar  in  L'eneral.  Judge 
Grir-r  died 'in  Pliiliideliibia  Se|it.  26,"l870. 

CURTIS,  Benjamin  Robbins,  associate  justice 
of  the  U.  S.  suprenic-  court,  was  liorn  at  Watertown, 
Mass.,  ^ov.  4.  ]S(01).  ajid  was  descended  from  William 


Curtis,  who  married  Sarah  Eliot,  the  .sister  of  John  El- 
iot, and  emigrated  to  America  in  the  ship  Lyon  in 
the  year  1(J32.  Mr.  Curtis  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  the  schools  in  his  native  town,  and  entered 
Harvard.  He  took  the  Bowdoin  prize  of  $50  in 
his  junior  year,  delivered  an  oration  on  "The 
Character  of  Lord  Bacon,"  at  commencement,  was 
graduated  in  1829,  and  was  appointed  proctor  of  the 
university.  He  entered  the  law  school,  studying 
under  Judge  Story  and  Prof.  J.  H.  Ashmun,  but 
left  in  1831,  without  completing  his  course,  to  prac- 
tice law  in  Northfleld,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  for 
about  three  years;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833, 
and  on  May  8,  1833,  married  his  cousin,  Eliza  Maria 
Woodward,  daughter  of  William  H.  Woodward, 
who,  through  her  father,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Miles  Standish.  In  1834  Mr.  Curtis  was  admitted 
as  an  attorney  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  Northampton,  and  removed  to  Boston  in 
the  same  year,  where  he  entered  into  a  law  partnership 
with  Charles  Pelham  Curtis,  and  soon  became  emi- 
nent. In  Juljr,  1844,  he  lost  his  wife,  and  in  Janu- 
ary, 1846,  he  married  Anna  Wroe  Curtis,  daughter 
of  his  partner.  In  1851  he  was  a  m.ember  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  Massachusetts  legislatui-e,  and  in 
the  same  year  President  Fillmore  appointed  him  one 
of  the  associate  justices  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court. 
In  the  famous  Dred  Scott  case  Justice  Curtis  dis- 
sented from  his  associates,  and  in  a  powerful  argu- 
ment upheld  the  right  of  congress  to  prohibit 
slavery,  and  disagreed  with  the  majority  of  the 
judges  in  their  dictum  that  "a  person  of  African 
de.seent  cannot  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States." 
His  dissenting  opinion  was  praised  throughout  the 
northern  states.  Justice  Curtis  resigned  his  position 
on  the  supreme  bench  in  1857,  and  resumed  his 
private  practice  in  Boston.  He  again  became  a  wid- 
ower in  April,  1860,  and  in  August,  1861,  married 
Maria  Malleville  Allen,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Allen, 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Gov. 
Bradford.  Mr.  Curtis  was  counsel  for  President 
Jolmson  in  1868  when  he  was  impeached  by  con- 
gress. For  many  years  Mr.  Curtis  was  a  Unitarian, 
but  somewhat  late  in  life  he  became  an  Episcopalian. 
He  died  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  Sepit.  15,  1874,  leaving 
several  children. 

CAMPBELL,  John  Archibald,  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington, Ga.,  Jvine  24,  1811.  He  came  of  a  family 
distinguished  in  American  history,  his  grandfather 
having  been  on  the  staff  of  Maj.-Gen.  Greene, 
during  the  revolution,  and  his  father  an  Indian  com- 
missioner. John  A.  Campliell  received  a  thorough 
education,  being  a  student  in  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia, until  1826,  when  he  was  graduated,  and  after- 
ward studying  law  and  being  admitted  a  member  of 
the  bar  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  by 
special  legislative  act.  Having  settled  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  he  established  himself  in  a  good  prac- 
tice, and  was  also  frequently  elected  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature.  In  1853  he  received  from  Presi- 
dent Pierce  the  appointment  to  an  associate-justice- 
ship in  the  supreme  court.  He  continued  in  this 
position  until  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  when  he 
resigned.  While  believing  in  the  legality  and  right 
of  secesHion,  Judge  Campbell  was  opposed  to  it  as  a 
l)olitical  movement.  On  the  organization  of  the 
Confederate  government  he  was  appointed  assistant 
secretary  of  war,  and  in  1865  was  sent  to  Fortress 
Monroe  on  a  mission  of  peace,  and  there  met  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  Secretary  Seward.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  vice-]iresi- 
dent  ot  the  Confederacy,  and  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter, 
and  all  these  parties  named  held  what  was  known 
as  "The  Hampton  Roads  Conference."  The  dis- 
cussion on  the  side  of  the  Confederates  was  in  favor 
of  an  armistice,  but  to  this  Mr.  Lincoln  would  not 
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consent,  demanding  the  immediate  disbandment  of 
tlie  Contederate  armies,  the  deposition  and  dis- 
persion of  the  government,  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery.  As  the  Con- 
federate commissioners  were  not  authorized  by  their 
government  to  concede  these  points  the  conference 
ended  with  no  practical  result.  The  prominence 
which  Judge  Campbell  reached  through  this  con- 
ference was  probably  one  reason  that  at  the  close  of 
the  war  he  was  arrested  as  a  state  prisoner  and  in- 
carcerated m  Fort  Pulaski.  It  proved  to  be  how- 
ever, merely  a  matter  of  form,  as  he  was  set  free  on 
his  own  parole,  whereupon  he  settled  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  Justice 
Campbell  was  a  man  of  broad  views,  an  able  lawyer 
and  an  acute  and  profound  Jurist.  He  was  respect- 
ed for  the  possession  of  a  cliaracter  absolutely  un- 
susceptible to  prejudice  or  obstinacy,  and  with  tine 
discernment  of  the  distinctions  between  right  and 
wrong.     He  died  in  Baltimore  March  13   18.S9 

CLIFFORD,   Nathan,  associate  justice  U.    S. 
supreme  court,  was  born  in  Rumnej',  N".   H.,  Aun. 
18,  1803.     While  a  boy  he  was  .sent  to  the  Ha'verhili 
(N.  H.)  Academj-,  where  he  was 
prepared  for  college,  and   after- 
ward  went   to   Hampton    Acad- 
emy, and  remained  there  until  he 
"was  graduated,  paying  all  his  ex- 
penses by  means  of  his  own  labor. 
After  leaving   college   he  be,gan 
to  study  law,  and   in   due   time 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  begin- 
ning   practice   in   York  county, 
ite.,  when   he  was  twenty -four 
years  old.     He  continued  in  the 
law  business  until  1830,  wdien  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  leg- 
islature  of   the   state   of   Maine, 
continuing  in  that  position  until 
1834  and  being  speaker  half  the 
time.     From   1834   to   1838   Mr. 
Clifford  was  attorney-general  of 
Maine.      In    the    latter  year  he 
was   elected   a  member  of  con- 
gress and  re-elected,   serving  four  years.     By  this 
time  Mr.  Clifford  had  become  thoroughly  launched 
as  a  democrat  in  politics,  and  as  he  was  an  eloquent 
orator  and  very  popular,  he  became  important  to 
the  party.     On  Dec.  23,   1846,  Mr.   Clifford  entered 
President  Polk's  cabinet  as  attorney-general,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Mexican  war  he  was  sent  with 
Mr.  Trist  to  Mexico  with  powers  which  were  after- 
ward exerted  in  the  arrangement  of  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo,   wdiich  was   executed   Feb.   2, 
1848,    Mexico  being  soon  after  evacuated  by  the 
United    States    troops,    and    California,    including 
Utah,   being  acquired   by  the  United  States.     Mr. 
Clifford  retired  from  the  attorney-generalship  on  the 
election  of  Gen.   Taylor,  but  continued  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  as  commissioner  until  the  fall 
of    1849,    when    he   settled   in    Maine    once    more 
to  his  law  practice,   in  which  he   continued   until 
18r)8,  when  he  was  appointed  by  President  Buchanan 
an  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court.     In 
1877,  under  an  act  of  congress  dated  Jan.  29,  1877, 
the   "electoral  commission"  was  formed   to  settle 
certain  disputed  questions  in  regard  to  the  electoral 
votes  of  several  states  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1876.     This  commission  included  five  .senators  chos- 
en by  the  senate,  five  members  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives chosen  by  that  body,  and  five  associate 
justices  of  the  supreme  court,  four  of  whom  were 
designated  by  the  act  of  con^'ess  and  the  fifth  se- 
lected by  those  four.     This  ocJmmission  was  consti- 
tuted as  follows: — Justices  Clifford,  Strong,  Miller, 
Field   and    Bradley;    Senators    Edmunds,    Morton, 
Frelinghuysen.    Thurman  and  Bayard,  and  Repre- 


sentatives Payne,  HaAvton,  Abbott,  Garfield  and 
Hoar.  Justice  Clifford  being  the  oldest  member  of 
the  supreme  bench  was  bv  law  president  of  the  com- 
missKjn.  The  result  of  the  deliberations  upon  the 
couHicling  certificates  from  Florida,  Louisiana,  Ore- 
gon and  S'outh  Carolina  was  a  decision  by  a  .strict 
party  vote  of  eight  to  seven  in  favor  of  Hayes  and 
Wheeler.  The  senate,  which  was  republican,  con- 
curred in  this  judgment  in  every  case,  while  the 
house  of  representatives,  which  was  democratic,  dis- 
sented. According  to  the  act  the  conclusion  of  the 
the  commis.sion  was  in  this  case  binding,  as  it  could 
not  be  overthrown  except  by  the  agreement  of  both 
houses  of  congress.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and  Wil- 
liam A.  Wheeler  were  accordingly  found  duly  elect- 
ed, by  a  majority  of  one  electoral  vote,  respectively 
presiilent  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States  for 
the  term  of  four  years  from  the  4th  of  March,  1877. 
Judge  Clifford  was  a  democrat  and  a.  confirmed  be- 
liever in  the  election  of  Samuel  J.  Tildeu,  but  no 
one  ever  thought  of  charging  him  with  anything 
but  the  most  exact  impartiality  in  conducting  the 
commission  proceedings.  Judge  Clifford  died  in 
Cornish,  Me.,  July  3.5,  1881. 

SWAYNE,   Noah  H.,  a.ssociate  justice  of  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court.    (See  Vol.  IV.,  p.  156.) 

MILLER,    Samuel    Freeman,    associate    jus- 
tice  of    the    U.    8.    supreme    court,    was    born    in 
Richmond,  N.  Y.,  Ajir.  .5,  1816.     He   came  from 
German  ancestry  on  his  father's  side,  although  the 
latter  was  born  and  reared  in  Penn.sylvania,  and  em- 
igrated to   Kentucky  in  1813,  where  he  married. 
They  lived    surrounded  by  hardships,   and  in  the 
midst  of  toil,  as  at  that  period  the  place  where  they 
had  made  their  home  was  still  on  the  (jutskirts  of  civ- 
ilization.    Up  to  the  time  wdien  he  was  twelve  years 
of  age,  young  Samuel  passed  his  life  on  the  paternal 
farm.     It  was  only  after  that  period  that  he  could  go 
regularly  to  the  town  schools  of  Richmond,  and  also 
to  a  very  excellent  high  school,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished there,  and  between  which  institutions  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  intellectual  cul- 
ture.    For  a  time  he  acted  as  clerk  in  a  drug  store. 
This  set  his  miud  on  the  study  of  medicine,  which 
he  followed,  so  far  as  reading  carefully  all  the  med- 
ical books  which  fell  in  his  way 
until  1836,  when  he  was  able  to 
enter  the    medical    department 
of  the  Transylvania  University. 
Here  he  went  through  the  reg- 
ular course  and  was  graduated 
in  1838.     Returning  to  his  home 
at  Richmond,  he  began  practic- 
ing there,  but  soon  after  remov- 
ed to   Barboursville,  Knox  Co., 
Ky.,  near  the  Cumberland  Gap, 
where   he  pursued    his    profes- 
sion with  success  for  about  eight 
years.     He  was  now  past  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  began  to  no- 
tice that  his  ambition  and  his  pre- 
ference were  both  turning  away 
from  the  profession  he  had  been 
following.     Finding  at  la.st  that 
he  ex])erienced  an  absolute  aver- 
sion   for    it,    he    concluded    to 
abandon  it  and  undertake  the  profes.sion  of  the  law. 
During  tlie  last  three  years  while  he  was  practicing 
at  Barboursville,  he  gave  up  his  leisure  time  to  the 
study  of  legal  text-books,  and  so  prepared  himself, 
that  in  1847  he  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar. 
He  at  once  entered  politics,  and  in  the  first  presiden- 
tial campaign  after  he  began  practicing,  he  devoted 
himself  very  earnestljr  to  promoting  the  chances  for 
election  of  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor.     While  his  candi- 
date was    successful,   Mr.   Miller  personally  found 
himself  unfortunately  at  odds  with  his  party  on  thi.^ 
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question  of  inli-oilucin^'  tin'  rin;iufi]ianiin  laws  in  tlic 
eonstitnlinii  ..!'  \]if  slali-,  ami,  ciai^i-nucnlly,  h'-  Inst 
many  of  lii^  fmani-r  friniiK.  As  lie  iiiin^-elf  ^^■as 
Vi.a'v'  ilri  ■rniiiH'il  on  this  i|iii'^lion  of  nnancipation, 
lie  (li'ciil,  il  lo  aliaudon  his  slale.  and  aci  orJiuLily 
enii^ralrd  to  Iowa,  and  si-lllcd  in  llic  cil)' of  Keokuk 
in  ls,"il),  lliTi'  he  lii'^an  lo  piaetiee  and  was  soon 
recoi;"nizod  as  |irofe.-,siiinally  veiy stron<;,  whileljeini;' 
tlioi'ouiililv  rclialile  as  a  man  nt'strict  inteu'rity  and 
hollo)-,"  III' ^oon  took  the  posilion  of  leader  luitL  at 
llio  li,ar  and  in  ]iolilie^,  and  after  the  )'e|K/;d  of  the 
Jlissoiiii  eoiiiproinise  his  lu'oniauieed  anli-slavery 
eonv-eti ms  made  him  laie  of  the  pioneca's  and  lead- 
ei's  of  the  re|adilican  pally.  He  lahon-d  earue.slly 
and  taiihfiillv  in  behalf  of  the  new  oiiianizatiiai, 
until  iK  L;iral  sureess  in  ls(;i)  lironi;lit  him  into  a  po- 
sition for  w  liieli  lie  could  hardly  have  hoped,  even  as 
a  reward  of  many  yearsof  lahor.  A\'liile  in  Keokuk 
]\[r.  Miller  w;is  iheiiarlner  of  Jlr,  Pvee\-e,  an  able 
lawyer,  willi  whom  he  sustained  most,  satisfacliay 
rehitions  of  Ini^iness  and  friiaid,slii;i.  On  (lie  death 
of  Mr,  l!or\c  ^[r,  ^lillia'  mtirried  his  widow.  In 
tillinu"  the  \ae:inci(s  in  the  judicial  .system  of  the 
country.  President  Lincoln  appointed  Sir.  Jliller  as- 
sociate justice  of  the  su])reme  court  of  the  United 
States,  ills  circuit  inclndinii;  the  slates  of  jMissouri, 
low-a,  Kanstis  and  ^linnesolti,  to  which  Ai'ktmstis,  Ki'- 
lii'tiska  anil  Colorado  wore  aftia-ward  added,  Al- 
tlioui;h  ho  was  personalh'  on  terms  of  warm  friend- 
ship with  ^Ir,  kiiicoln,  il  was  not  this  alone  that 
liroun'bt  tohiin  this  iiindi  posilion,  jMemliers  of  the  bar 
of  the  slates  within  his  ciriaiittind  a  i^rcat  number  of 
the  senalors  and  represenlalives  in  eoiiLi:ress  iinitcil 
in  reeonunending  him  for  (he  aiiiHiinlmi'iit,  lliu:; 
showiiiij,-  the  liigdi  ai.iprecialion  in  which  he  was  held 
as  a  jurist.  Justice  IMiUer  took  his  seat  on  the  ■  :- 
preme  bench  in  Decemliia',  ]8(!2,  His  commission 
dated  from  July  Kith  of  I  hat  year.  It  was  a  period 
of  ureat  iniiiorlance  in  the  history  of  the  supreme 
court.  The  civil  war  was  just  tlien  liecominureco;;'- 
nized  as  a  condilion  of  tlie  gravest  im]Hirl,  the  end 
of  which  no  man  could  foresee.  Tremendous  iiiiaii- 
cial  (pitsiions  were  sjiringing  into  exispaice  airl  laid 
(o  be  laieonnlcred,  and  more  particulady  to  lir  i-ce- 
ognized  by  llie  highest  court  oT  judicature  in  the 
country.  The  bond  question  created  by  the  expan- 
sion of  till'  railroad  sy.stem.  the  evei'-prcsent  prob- 
lems of  (axalion.  the  gretitly  iiicreaseil  volume  of 
imlilic  and  (irivate  debt,  besides  the  proniineut  polit- 
ical issues  ;is  (o  emaneipadou,  reconstruction,  con- 
stitutional amiaidmeut — all  these  ipiest.ioiis  were 
thrown  bid'ore  I  he  supreme  court,  and  in  their  dis- 
cussion and  drcision  Ihe  line  tibility  of  Justice  Mil- 
ler as  :i  jurist  was  soon  discovered  to  be  of  the 
utmost  iniporlance.  In  the  many  opinions  in 
wdiich  he  pronounced  Ihe  judgment  of  Ihe  court, 
as  tdso  in  tin-  cases  concerning  which  he  dis- 
sented from  the  majority,  there  are  lo  be  found 
a  dcgri'c  of  ]irec'ision  and  clearness  of  state- 
ment, and  a  slrriiglh  of  argument  and  accuracy  of 
definition,  wliirh  caiisi-d  lliinii  lo  be  frequently  cited 
throiiLilioul  Ihe  coiiiilry,  by  both  bench  and  bar. 
As  to  ihrsc,  liis  cx|iosition  of  the  juAver  of  congress 
over  inlersbile  railroad  I  rathe,  his  dissent  in  the 
original  logal-lender  decision  in  Hcpiliurn  to,  Gris- 
wijld,  and  llir  rrview  and  judgment  of  the  court  on 
the  relalion  of  civil  coiirls  to  eeclosiaslical  tribunals 
in  AValson  rs.  .foiies,  all  to  be  found  in  "AVallace's 
liiqiorts,"  a  IT  admirablo  saiii|iles.  ( Inn  of  the  ablest 
o|)ii lions  ( '\  cr  Avritten  li\'  an\'  membi'r  of  I  he  siipj'eme 
court  is  ij-enerally  eonsidrri'd  to  have  briai  that  of 
Justice  ]\Iilli-r  in  tlio  rolrliratcd  slaiiglilia'diouse 
casi's  in  ls7'.i,  ill  wdiich,  for  the  first  time,  a  eonslrui;- 
tion  of  roi'lain  |iroA-i-ions  ill  (he  tliirlceenili,  foiir- 
ti'i-nth  and  lillriailh  anii-ndmonts  of  Ihe  frdrnd  oiai- 
stituiion  vtis  iTipiirrd  in  ronni-ol  ion  ^siib  eaiabling 
the  court  i  .1  define  thr  limits  between  the  legislative 
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]iowcr  of  Ihe  slate  and  the  inherent  personal  rights 
of  the  citizen.  In  the  case  of  Kilbourn  vs.  Thomp. 
son.  in  wdiich  (he  former  had  i.ieeu  iiuprisoncd  for 
conlenipl  liv  (lio  Iniuse  of  rcpresenttitivcs,  for  refu,s- 
iiig  to  teslity  before  one  of  its  commillees,  and  after- 
wau'd  liliei'a'led  liy  a  writ  of  Ihtheafi  corjiiix.  Justice 
jMillcr  proiioiinccil  a  decision  establishing  the  restric- 
tion of  congress  in  the  mailer  of  iiitiicting  judgment 
for  'vonlempl,  as  no  such  authority  was  given  Ijy  the 
constilution  to  either  house  of  congress  which  de- 
rives all  its  ]iowers  from  that  instrument.  In  the 
matter  of  the  electoral  commission  of  Iy7(j-T7,  Jus- 
lice  Miller  was  one  of  the  fi\-e  a.ssociate  justices  of 
the  .siqirenie  coiirl,  appoinled  by  the  law  designating 
that  tribunal,  and  it  was  Ids  niotio.i  adopted  at  the 
deliberation  of  the  comnussion  in  the  firsi  case  pre- 
siaitcd,  wdiich  virtually  decided  the  conlesi,  by  fore- 
shadowing the  (iind  jiidgUKMU,  of  the  commi.ssion, 
(hat  congress  possessed  no  audiority  to  "  go  behincl 
the  returns,"  and  that  the  votes  of  electors  accredited 
bv  the  authorized  returning  ollicersof  the  state,  duly 
ci-rtilied,  must  be  olficially  counted.  Through  suc- 
cessive and  rapid  change  in  the  court,  Jiislice  Jliller 
became  (he  senior  assoia'ale  justice  on  Ihe  supreme 
bench.  On  (be  occasion  of  (he  consdtiitiiaial  cen- 
tiainial  cidebralion  at  Philadelphia,  Seiil,  15,  1887, 
Justice  Miller  was  the  oralor, 
iiiulon,  D,  C,  Oct,  13,  1W!)0, 

DAVIS,  David,  assoeiale 
supieme  court  and  U,  S,  siaia 
county,  Md,,  March  9,  ]Hl."i, 
sided  in  America  at  the  lime  1 
I  ban  a  century.  He  began 
early  education  at  his  home  in 
Cecil  counly,  where  he  remained 
until  he  was  sent  to  an  academy 
in  DeUiware  for  the  pur]Hise  of 
]ireparing  him  for  a  regular  uni- 
versity course.  He  eDtered  Ken- 
yon  College,  C4ainbier,  O.,  in  the 
iailer  part  of  1828,  In  lw;-!2  he 
was  graduated  and  adopted  Ihe 
law  for  a  lu-ofession.  Yiaiiig  Davis 
seltled  upon  Ihe  town  of  Leuox, 
jMass. ,  for  the  ])rosecution  of  his 
legal  studies,  and  there  entered  the 
office  of  the  distinguished  judge, 
H.  W.  Bishop.  Here  he  remain- 
ed for  two  years,  after  wdiich  he 
attended  the  law  school  at  New 
Haven,  Conn,  wdiich  was  under 
the  direction  fif  two  eminent  jur- 
ists, Judges  Daggett  and  Hitchcock,  Here  Mr. 
Davis  came  under  the  influence  of  fine  legal  tuition 
and  excellent  disci|iline,  with  the  result  that  his 
character  was  moulded  into  that  of  a  \awyer  of  clear 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  le.gal  priLciples  and  prec- 
edent. He  w;is  admitted  to  practice  in  the  fall  of 
1835,  but  in.slcad  of  returning  to  Maryland  set  his 
face  toward  the  AVest,  and  having  prosiiccled  sonie- 
wdiat  in  Illinois,  settled  in  Pekiii,  Tazewell  Co.,  in 
that  state,  a  town  which,  on  account  of  its  geo- 
graphical posilion  upon  the  Illinois  river,  gave 
promise  of  rapid  growdli.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Pe- 
Idn  became  a  thriving  city,  capital  of  its  county,  and 
the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  counliy,  wdiile  six 
important  railroads  met  atlhis  point,  Unfortunalely 
for  Mr,  Davis,  at  the  time  when  he  setlled  in  Pekin 
it  was  not  the  healthy  city  that  it  has  ,since  become 
through  proper  drainage,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
leave   it   at   the   end   of  the   year   on  account  of  the 
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cess  of  her  husband's  career.  She  died  hi  Novem- 
ber, 1879.  i\Ir.  DaVLS  was  a  Henry  Clay  whi:;-  .,f 
the  most  ardent  ch.aracter,  bnt  witlLout  mnch  taste 
for  politieallife.  lie  es(a,l)lisheil  him.selt  so  lirmlv, 
however,  in  the  re,n'ard  of  his  telh>\v-eitizens  dial  iii 
1844  lie  was  elecled  to  the  legislature  ot  Illinois 
■without  any  ellorl  or  solicatatinn  on  his  part,  and 
three  years  later  was  made  a  dele,i;-ale  to  llie  eonsli- 
tutiomil  eoiiveutinn.  and  in  both  llie.se  jin.siiiDns  tuok 
a  prominent  part.  The  new  eonstitution  being- 
adopted  in  1S48,  it  became  neeessai-j'  to  elect  a  new 
judiciary,  and  although  the  circuit  iii  which  Mr.  D;i- 
vis  lived  was  democratic  in  politics,  it  was  so  well 
understood  that  he  was  not  a  parti.san,  that  he  was 
che*5en  judge  l)y  common  con,sent  of  the  bar  and  the 
general  pulilic.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  in  the  first  flood-tide  of  successful  prac- 
tice, and  while  visiting  Judge  Davis's  circuit  formed 
a  friendship  with  hini  which  became  lifelong.  At 
this  time  Judge  Davis's  circuit  exiended  over  four- 
teeu  counties,  being  the  largest  and  richest  of  the 
state.  Almost  every  year  3Ir.  Lincoln  and  the  judge 
rode  the  circuit  together.  In  1858,  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  stumiiing  the  state  of  Illinois  against 
Judge  Douglas  for  the  U.  S.  .senale.  Judge  Davis 
did  everything  in  his  power,  though  without  avail, 
to  secure  the  honor  for  his  friend.  In  1800,  in  this 
capacity,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  republican 
national  convention  at  Chicago,  where  he  became 
noted  as  a  successful  leader:  indeed,  it  is  said  that 
Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination  as  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency was  chiefly  due  to  the  strenuous  and  persistent 
efforts  and  the  admirable  skill  of  Judge  Davis. 
When  j\Ir.  Lincoln  made  his  celebratetl  journey 
from  Springfield,  111.,  to  Washiugtj)n  to  assume 
the  reins  of  office,  he  was  accompanied  i)y  his  friend 
the  judge.  During  the  two  following  years  the 
counsel  of  Judge  Davis  was  moderate  and  conserva- 
tive, always  with  the  hope  that  civil  war  might  be 
averted.  After  the  inauguration  he  resumed  his  du- 
ties on  the  bench,  meanwhile  contiiniiug  in  con.stant 
communication  with  the  president.  When  Gen.  Fre- 
mont was  in  command  at  St.  Louis,  Judge  Davis, 
with  Gen.  Holt  and  ilr.  Campbell  (jf  that  city,  were 
appointed  l.iy  the  president  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate Fremont's  administration  of  his  department.  In 
the  stunmer  oi  1862,  a  vacancy  occurring  upon  the 
supreme  court  bench  of  tlie  United  States,  President 
Lincoln  appointed  Judge  Davis  associate  justice. 
Judge  Taney  was  at  this  time  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  and  there  grew  up  a  strong  friend- 
ship between  these  two  able  men,  which  continued 
until  Taney's  death.  Judge  Davis  remained  on  the 
■bench  of  the  supreme  court  until  early  in  1877.  In 
1870  he  joined  with  the  minority  of  the  supreme 
court  in  the  opinion  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  acts  of  cougre.ss  which  made  government 
notes  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts.  Dur- 
ing the  first  four  years  of  Gen.  Grant's  administra- 
tion there  was  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  in  the 
republican  party,  which  eventually  took  shape  in  the 
Cincinnati  convention  of  1872.  At  this  time  there 
was  a  combination  of  a  portion  of  both  parties  with 
the  labor-reform  party,  which  offered  Judge  Davis 
the  liberal  nomination  as  its  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. His  name  was  presented  at  Cincinnati,  bnt 
Horace  Greeley  i-eceived  the  nomination  and  was 
badly  defeated.  It  was  in  answer  to  tlie  letter  in- 
forming  him  of  his  nomination  for  the  presidency  by 
the  labor-reform  party  that  Judge  Davis  nuide  use 
of  the  since  celebrated  expre.s.sion :  "The  chief  mag- 
istracy of  the  republic  should  neither  be  sought  nor 
declined  by  any  American  citizen."  At  the  Cincin- 
nati convention  he  received  ninety-two  and  a  half 
votes  on  the  first  ballot.  In  1876  the  Illinois  inde- 
pendents united  with  the  democrats  and  elected 
Judge  Davis  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate.      He 
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woiking  man  in  llie  enuiiinnee-room  anil  in  the  gen- 
eral business  of  tlie  senale.  As  a  rule,  lie  hail  \ery 
little  to  .say  on  merely  [lolitieal  or  parly  questinns. 
Under  President  Garfield  he  \\'as  olfered  the  chair- 
manship of  the  judiciary  commiltee,  bul  decliiieil  it. 
'When  President  Garfield  died,  he  was  elected  ju'csi- 
dent  of  the  senate,  although  this,  as  was  the  ea.se 
with  (lie  other  honors  that  had  come  lo  him,  was 
uusolieilcd.  Ill  accepting  it  he  iiiformeil  (he  .senale 
that  "if  the  leasl  piarly  oliligalioii  had  been  made  a 
condition,  directly  or  indirectly,  he  would  have  de- 
clined the  coiuplimeiit."  Judge  Davis  resigned 
from  the  senale  in  188:-5  and  retired  to  his  home  near 
the  city  of  Uloomingtou,  111.,  where  he  had  one  of 
the  best  cultivated  farmsintheshile.  Here  hei'esidcd 
in  a  mansion  whose  adornmenls  showed  good  laste 
and  discrimiiuiliou,  which  always  fornieil  a  part  of 
the  character  of  the  great  .statesman.  His  abilities 
and  his  learning  were  thoroughly  appreciated,  and 
were  recognized  bv  the  confei'reiiee  upon  him  of  the 
degree  of'LL.D.  by  Williams  Colle-e,  ISeloit  Col- 
lege and  by  the  Wesley  an  Uiii\ersiiy  at  ISIooming- 
ton.  Judge  Davis  was  a  marked  character  at  a  time 
and  among  a  group  of  slatesmeii  when  lo  be  promi- 
nent showed  unusual  and  peculiar  jiowcr.s.  Inde- 
pendent in  thought  and  action,  allliougli  voting 
most  frequently  with  the  democrats,  he  never  fa- 
vored the  arts  of  the  politician  nor  sougijt  an  object 
by  devious  courses.  "  Upright  and  slraightfm'ward, 
he  has  always  moved  openly  on  a  given  line  of  con- 
duct, and  boldly  proclaimed  his  eonviclioiis  on  pub- 
lic fpiestions.  Hence  the  universal  confidence  in  his 
iiitegiily  of  character."  Up  to  a  periiwl  of  advanced 
age  his  mind  and  body  were  unimpaired  in  vigor  and 
in  elasticity;  aecu.stomed  to  labor,  he  courted  it  as 
an  agreeable  habit  and  shrank  from  no  ordinary  task. 
Judge  Davis  died  in  liloomington.  III.,  Jime  26, 
1886. 

HUNT,  "Ward,  associate  juslice  of  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court,  was  born  a(  t'tica,  N.  Y..  June 
14,  1810.  His  father  was  ]Monlgomeiy  Hunt,  for 
many  years  cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
Utica,  and  his  mother  a  daughter  of 
Capt.  Joseph  Stringhain  of  Xew  York 
city.  The  son  studied  at  Hamilton 
College,  N.  Y.,  bnt  was  graduated 
front'Union  (!ollege,  N.  Y^.  in  18'28. 
He  attended  the  leii-al  led  ures  i  if  Judge 
Gould  at  Lilcljfield,  Comi.,  and  con- 
tinued his  study  with  Judge  Hiram 
Denio,  afterwan'l  judge  of  the  court 
of  appeals  of  Ihe  state  of  New  Y'ork. 
He  became  Judge  Diaiio's  paiima-  in 
law-iiractice  and  was  his  successor 
on  the  same  bench.  In  1838  he  was 
chosen  to  the  New  York  state  as- 
sembl}',  and  ser\'ed  for  a  single  term. 
In  1844  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
Utica.  In  the  political  exciieinents  of  the  time 
he  took  ground  with  lliat  wing  of  the  democrat- 
ic parly  which  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas 
by  tlie 'United  States  and  the  extension  of  slavery, 
and  in  1848  had  a  leading  part  in  the  movement  for 
free-soil  which  selecled  as  tlie  nominees  of  its  parly 
Van  Buren  and  Adams.  Later,  with  others,  he 
broke  away  from  old  ties  and  became  a  prime  mover 
in  the  forinalion  of  the  repnlilican  party.  In  lS6,'i 
he  was  elecled  bv  a  majority  of  32,000  to  succeed 
Judue  Denio  u])on  the  bench  of  the  New  York  stale 
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ci>iirt  iif  appeals,  and  became  chief  juilge  nf  the 
ciiurt  in  isiis.  This  tribunal  ha\iii.;;  I'cen  recdu- 
structed  under  a  constitutional  amendment,  Judge 
Hunt  was  retained  as  conunissiimer  of  appeals, 
which  piisitiou  he  resigned  dan.  7,  1878,  tii  accept 
his  place  as  one  of  tlie  justices  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  Slates,  to  which  otlicc  he  had  been  aji- 
1"  anted  by  President  Grant  on  the  11th  December 
next  preceding.  In  issij,  owing  Icj  a  failure  in 
health  he  resigned  his  judgeship.  He  had  a  gen- 
erous culture,  and  was  in  all  relations  .singularly 
self-poisud.  He  was  faithful  to  his  principles  and 
devoted  to  his  friends.  He  cxcelleil  in  judgment 
and  solidity  of  acquirements,  rather  than  in  bril- 
liancy. Judge  Hunt's  accomplishments  moreover, 
extended  beyond  his  profession,  for  he  kept  his  eyes 
ojien  to  the  wc.irld  of  letters  and  affairs,  as  well  as 
the  narrower  sphere  of  practice  and  politics,  lie 
was  u  comminiicant  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  and  often  sat  in  its  con\'entions.  As  a 
thinker  he  was  clear  and  logical;  as  a  iiublic  speaker 
be  was  deliberate,  and  convinced  liy  argument  rath- 
er than  captivated  by  sentiment  or  ornament.  On 
tlie  bench  no  man  labored  with  more  patience  aial 
earnest  zeal  for  jirsticc  than  he.  His  decisions  are 
.simple  in  dietiiai,  forcible  in  statement,  and  exhaus- 
tive in  (heir  treatment  of  the  cases  at  issue.  Kotli 
Union  and  Kutu'ers  colleges  gave  him  the  deLCrce  of 
LL.D.  He  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  March 
24,  ISSG. 

WOODS,  William  Burnham,  associate  justice 
of  the  U.  )S.  suiircme  court,  was  born  in  Newark,  < )., 
Aug.  3,  1W2-1.  He  was  the  son  of  Ezekiel  S.  Woods, 
of  Kentucky,  and  came  of  original  Scotch-Irish  an- 
cestry. Williiuu  Woods  was  sent  to  Western  Ue- 
serve  College,  Hudson,  O.,  wdiere  lie  was  graduated 
in  18-tl,  and  from  there  to  Yale  College,  graduating 
in  1845  valedictorian  of  hi.s  cla.ss.  On  leaving  col- 
lege he  returned  to  Ohio  and  studied  law,  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1847.  He  demonstrated  the 
pos.session  of  great,  oratorical  ]iow- 
ers,  and  being  also  a  skilled  law- 
yer he  beciuiie  very  popular  and 
was  elected  mayor  of  Newark  in 
18."i,'"i.  Two  years  later  he  was 
sent  to  the  Ohio  legislature  as  a 
democrat,  and  was  speaker  in 
18,W-5i:»,  being  i-e  -  elected.  As 
demcjcratic  leader  in  tlii'  house  in 
1801,  Jlr.  Woods  succeeded  in  in- 
fluencing legislative  sujiport  of 
the  war  loan  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  the  state.  In  1802  he 
joined  the  army  as  licuteuiint-col- 
ouel  of  the  76th  Ohio  I'cgiment, 
and  served  until  the  clo.se  of  the 
war,  wdieu  he  was  mustered  out 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier -gen- 
eral and  brevet  major-general. 
In  18(56  he  settled  in  Alabama, 
where  he  became  a  leading  re- 
jiublican.  Under  the  reconslrnction  act  of  1868, 
Gen.  Woods  was  made  .state  chancellor  for  six  years, 
l)ut  after  serving  in  this  position  two  years  he  was 
appianted  circuit  judge  of  the  United  Stall's  for  the 
hit h  district,  wiiich  olHce  beheld  for  a  number  of 
years,  making  his  residence  in  j\I(]l.iile.  In  1880 
Pre^iilenl  Hayes  appointed  Gen.  Wooils  associate 
jn^tico  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court.  The  war  rccoi'd 
of  Gen.  Woods  was  highly  eredittdile  to  him.  He 
Jiarticipati'd  in  tin.'  b.allles  of  Fort  I  )onelson,  Pitts- 
burg LandinLi",  Chickasaw  llayou,  .\rkansas  Post  (in 
wbicli  he  w.as  sligblly  wounded),  Kesaca,  Dallas, 
Allanl.a,  Junesboro,  Lovejoy  StiUion  and  Benton- 
ville,  and  in  the  siegesof  Vii'ksburgand  J.'ickson  and 
in  many  numa-  affairs  and  skirnushi's.  He  died  in 
Washinuion  May  14,  18.S7, 
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MATTHEWS,  Stanley,  a.ssoeiate  justice  of 
the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  was  born  in  Cincinnati, 
C).,  July  21,  1824.  He  attended  the  common 
schools  in  his  neighborhood,  and  then  went  to 
Kenyou  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1840. 
After  leaving  college,  he  studied  law,  was  ad- 
ndtted  to  the  bar  in  1842,  and  began  practising  as  a 
lawyer.  In  1844  he  returned  to  Cincinnati,  and  the 
following  year  was  aiipointcd  assistant  prosecuting 
attorney'  for  Handlton  county.  Pie  now  began  to 
dis|)lay  strong  anti-slavery  views,  and  presently  ap- 
peared as  editor  of  an  .anti-slavery 
liaper,  called  the  (.'in(annati  "  Iler- 
alii."  This  paper,  however,  was 
soon  abandoned,  and  Mr.  IMat- 
tliews  took  the  position  of  clerk 
in  the  Ohio  house  of  representa- 
tives in  1848  and  1840.  He  was 
assumed  to  be  the  protege  of  Sal- 
mon P.  Chase,  who  at  that  time 
Avas  clecled  to  the  U.  S.  senate. 
In  1850  Mr.  Jlatthews  returned 
to  Cincinnati,  having  gained  con- 
siderable political  intlucnce  by 
this  time,  and  was  elected  a  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  ])leas 
of  Handlton  county,  and  tilled 
this  place,  showing  consideral)le 
al}ility,  until  185B,  when  on  ac- 
count of  inadetpiacy  of  the  sal- 
ary, he  resigned,  and  began  to 
)u'actice  with  his  law  partner  un- 
der the  lirm  name  of  Burlington  &  Matthews. 
This  lasted  only  two  years,  however,  for  in  1855 
Mr.  J\latthews  was  elected  state  senator.  In  1858  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Buchanan  U.  S.  dis- 
trict atbu'ney  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio. 
This  w.-is  looked  upon  as  a  remarkable  a|ipointment 
for  a  frce-soiler  from  a  democratic  president,  but 
was  never  ex]ilaiued.  It  is  related  of  Judge  Jlat- 
thews,  that  while  he  was  occupying  this  office  he 
pi'osecutedawdiite  man  under  the  fugitive  slave  law 
v.iih  so  much  bitterness,  that  the  act  is  suiiposed  to 
have  defeated  him  later  on  in  a  contest  for  congress. 
In  1861  he  resigned  the  district-attorney.ship,  mnd 
joined  the  republican  ii;irty.  ( )n  the  ontJueak  of  the 
civil  war,  he  received  a  commission  as  lieutenant- 
cohaiel  of  the  2:jd  Ohio  regiment,  of  wdnch  Gen. 
Iiosecranz  was  colonel,  and  Iluthcrford  B.  Hayes, 
major.  Soon  after  he  was  ai)])ointed  colonel  of  the 
51st  regiment,  in  wdnch  he  served  in  the  army  of  the 
Cumberland  until  18015,  wdien  he  resigne<l,  and  left 
the  army.  In  the  .same  year,  he  was  elected  judge 
of  the  .supreme  court  of  Cincinnati,  and  only  held 
the  jiosition  a  year,  wdien  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
the  law  in  that  city.  In  18<i4  to  1808  he  was  presi- 
dential elector  on  the  ri'publica.n  ticket.  In  1804  he 
was  delegate  from  the  presbytery  of  C'incinnati  to  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  lield  at 
Newark,  N.  .].,  and  reported  the  resolutions  wdiich 
were  ado|)ted  by  the  assembly  on  the  subjecli  of 
slavery.  In  1870  Judge  Matthews  contested'the  2d 
district  of  Ohio  for  congress,  his  o|)poncnt  being 
Henry  B.  Banning,  The  fight  wiis  desperate; 
C'ol.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  at  that  time  the  most 
l)o|adar  .speaker  in  the  West,  advocated  the  election 
of  Mr,  Matthews.  His  defeat,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  occurred  in  ccarscquence  of  an  act  of 
his  wdiih;  pro.secuting  attorney.  A  letter,  ]niblisli- 
ed  in  the  Ciiucimiati  "Herald,"  .stated  that  wdule  he 
held  tlntt  office  he  prosecuted  W.  B.  Ciamelly,  a 
white  resident  of  C'iuciunati,  imd  tin;  reporter  of  the 
"  G;i/,etl(',"  for  giving  to  a  young  lauiaway  slave  and 
his  wife  ;i  gliiss  of  water  and  a,  i)ie(;e  of  bi'ead,  a 
criuHj  under  the  fugitive  slave  law.  It  was  shown 
that  the  negroes  were  cajitured  and  the  man  was 
shut  in  Connelly's  roian,  and  wdiile  there  they  were 
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furnished  with  bread  and  water.  It  was  further 
shown  that  a  letter  written  by  Connelly,  as  a  master 
Masun  to  Mr.  Matthews,  as  a  brother  Mason  in 
which  he  confessed  that  he  had  furnished  the'  ne- 
groes with  food,  was  the  means  used  by  the  latter 
for  bringing  out  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  Connelly. 
He  was  condemned  to  serve  out  a  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment. The  publication  of  these  facts  destroyed 
Judge  Matthews's  chance  for  congress.  In  1877  he 
was  one  of  the  counsel  before  the  electoral  commis- 
sion, opening  the  discussion  in  behalf  of  the  repuuli- 
can  electors  in  the  case,  making  the  principal  argu- 
ment. In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  U.  S.  sena- 
tor in  place  of  John  Sherman,  who  had  resigned. 
He  made  very  little  impression  in  the  senate,  his  only 
personal  act  being  to  introduce,  and  carry  through, 
what  was  known  as  the  Jlatthews  resolution,  which 
was  introduced  December  6,  1877,  and  which  de- 
clared that  all  bonds  of  the  United  States,  issued 
under  the  various  acts  of  congress  to  that  end, 
were  payable,  principle  and  interest,  at  the  option 
of  the  government  of  the  United  Stales  in  silver 
pieces  of  four  hundred  and  twelve  and  a  half  grains 
standard  silver,  and  that  such  payment  was  not  in 
violation  of  public  faith  or  the  rights  of  public 
creditors.  In  1881  President  Hayes'nominated  Mr. 
Matthews  to  be  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme 
court  in  place  of  3Ir.  Swayue,  who  had  resigned  on 
account  of  disability.  This  nomination  was  bitterly 
opposed  throughout  the  country,  especially  in  the 
Ea.st,  while  it  was  only  in  the  West  and  South  that 
Mr.  Matthews  seemed  to  have  any  friends.  It  was 
alleged  against  Mr.  ^Matthews  that  while  a  member 
of  the  senate,  his  action  with  regard  to  the  Pacitic 
railroad  fund  had  been  of  a  character  to  make  it  im- 
proper for  him  to  sit  on  the  supreme  court  bench. 
It  was  charged  that  he  had  openly  taken  sides  with 
the  railroads,  and  did  all  in  bis  power  to  defeat  the 
best  interests  of  the  government.  He  was  also  op- 
posed because  he  had  been  one  of  the  visiting  states- 
men to  Louisiana  in  1876;  but  the  main  objection  to 
Mr.  Matthews  for  supreme  court  justice  was  the 
fact  that  he  had  for  years  been  recognized  as  an  at- 
torney for  railroad  and  other  corpcjrations.  The 
New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation  memo- 
rialized the  senate  to  the  intent  that  the  nomination 
should  be  rejected.  Meanwhile  the  Cleveland  Bar 
Association  adopted  resolutions  warmly  eulogizing 
Mr.  Matthews.  It  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  not 
only  in  this  case,  but  in  others,  he  was  .strongly 
supported  by  democrats.  The  nomination  failed 
with  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  congre-ss.  On 
March  15th  President  Gartneld  sent  Mr.  Matthews's 
name  to  the  senate  again.  There  the  fight  was  long 
and  bitter — Senators  Edmunds  and  Davis  leading  the 
opposition,  while  Messrs.  Plum,  Poor,  Lamar  and 
Jones  of  Nevada  fought  for  confirmation.  The  re- 
sult was  that  Mr.  Matthews  was  c(5ntirmed  on  May 
13th  by  a  vote  of  twenty-four  to  twenty-three,  and 
took  the  oath  of  office  on  May  17th.  It  is  said  as  a 
matter  of  history  that  to  Stanley  Matthews  and 
Cbai-les  Foster  was  due  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hayes  was 
made  president,  and  the  country  proliably  saved 
from  civil  war.  This  statement  was  ba.sed  on  the 
letter,  which  was  written  as  a  pledge,  and  given  to 
Senator  Gordon  and  Representative  John  G.  Brown, 
by  Matthew's  and  Foster,  the  understanding  being 
that  the  democratic  governors  of  Louisiana  and  South 
Carolina  would  be  recognized  by  Mr.  Hayes  in  case 
he  was  declared  elected  president.  As  a  lawyer,  Mr. 
Matthews  took  high  rank.  He  died  March  23, 1889. 
SHIBAS,  George,  Jr. ,  associate  justice  of  the 
United  States  supreme  court,  was  born  in  Allegheny 
county.  Pa.,  in  1833.  He  received  an  excellent  pre- 
liminary education,  and  at  the  proper  age  was  sent 
to  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  the 
famous  class  of  1853  with  honor,  having  for  class- 


mates Justices  Brewer  and  Brown,  and  Chauncey 
M.  Depevv.  He  returned  to  Pennsylvania  after  he 
left  college  and  studied  law,  and  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  soon  established  a  successful  bu.siness.  As 
his  capacity  and  experience  developed,  Mr,  Shiras 
became  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  lawyers  in 
his  section  of  the  country,  and  for  many  years  no  im- 
portant law  suit  has  been  tried  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania without  his  being  employed  in  it  as  one  of  the 
coun.sel.  Among  the  members  of  a  bar  highly  es- 
teemed, Mr.  Shiras  succeeded  in  more  than  holding 
his  own,  growing  constantly  in  ability  and  in  repute. 
Devoting  himself  entirely  to  the  anluous  duties  of 
his  profession,  Mr.  Shiras  never  sought  or  held  pub- 
lie  oitiee,  although  he  was  at  one  time  a  candidate 
befcjre  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  for  a  U.  S.  seua- 
torsbip  from  that  state.  Although  a  pronounced  re- 
publican, he  has  never  taken  a  very  active  personal 
interest  in  politics.  Among  those  by  whom  he  is 
best  known  Mr.  Shiras  has  always  been  esteemed  as 
an  able  and  conscientious  lawyer,  a  courteous  and 
accomplished  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  wide  general 
knowledge  and  experience.  None  surpass  him  in  pro- 
found legal  learning  or  in  the 
ready  application  of  familiar  le- 
gal principles  and  the  abstruse 
and  complicated  relations  that 
characterize  the  large  commer- 
cial transactions  of  the  present 
day.  While  a  most  successful 
lawyer,  his  manner  in  court  is 
like  that  of  a  disinterested  friend 
trying  to  make  the  matter  clear 
to  the  judges  for  the  sake  of  the 
truth,  rather  than  a  pleader  bent 
solely  on  securing  judgment  for 
his  client.  On  the  morning  of 
Jan.  33,  1893,  Justice  .loseph  P. 
Bradley,  of  the  United  States 
supreme  court,  died  in  Washing- 
ton after  a  protracted  illness. 
Although  frequently  called  up- 
on by  the  public  press  to  till 
the  important  position  thus  left 
vacant.  President  Harrison  took  no  public  step  in 
that  direction  until  July  19,  1893,  when  he  nominat- 
ed Mr.  Shiras  to  the  United  States  senate  for  justice 
of  the  supreme  court,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Justice  Bradley.  There  was  at  once  ap- 
parent in  the  senate  a  very  strong  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Penns3'lvania  senators  to  prevent  the  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Shiras.  No  complaint  was  made  con- 
cerning Mr.  Shiras  on  the  ground  of  ability,  as  the 
testimony  laid  before  the  senate  committee  in  his  case 
showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  high  character  and  an 
able  lawyer.  It  was  true  that  Mr.  Shiras  had  never 
tilled  a  judicial  position,  but  the  answer  to  this  ob- 
jection was  that  experience  shows  that  lawyers  who 
have  never  had  judicial  experience  often  take  the 
first  rank  when  they  are  suddenly  elevated  to  high 
judicial  position.  A  notable  illustration  of  this  oc- 
curs in  the  case  of  Justice  Gray,  of  the  United  States 
supreme  court,  wdio  was  made  chief  justice  of  the 
Massachusetts  supreme  court  without  having  had 
any  previous  service  on  the  bench.  Another  case  is 
that  of  Chief  Justice  .Salmon  P.  Chase,  who  never 
held  any  judicial  position  until  he  was  appointed  to 
that  high  office.  On  July  35th  the  senate  judiciary 
commit^tee  decided  to  report  the  nomination  to  the 
senate  without  reconuuendation.  It  was  so  reported, 
and  after  a  session  of  five  minutes  the  nomination 
was  confirmed.  Throughout  the  country  and  among 
the  pre.ss  of  both  parties  the  nomination  was  highly 
commended.  The  apiioinfment  of  Mr.  Shiras  gave 
Pennsylvania  a  representative  in  the  highest  court  in 
the  United  States  for  the  first  time  since  the  retire- 
ment of  Judge  Strong,  on  a  pension,  in  1880. 
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BAIRD,  John  Faris,  i-U-ViiViiiiin,  «:is  lidrii  at 
CliailrM.AMi,  IihI..  iH-c.  :..  1S.-)1.'  lliMva^  ,;;nuluatca 
fiiHii  Hanover  Cnllr-r  ill  is;s,  ami  sulisi'i|iKait  ly 
sluilird  law  al  Lane  Seminary,  (.'iiieiiuuili.  U., 
ami  Nva-  .mlaiueil  li\-  llie  |ireshvieV\-  nf  Xew  Albany, 
Iml,  in  July,  lss;-l.'  In  isso'lieuas  I'alled  lo  the 
prnles.s'ir.-lii'p  nf  Laliii  in  JlannMM-  ('(illeLie,  wliieh 
jiosiiidii  be  belli  unlil  issr.,  when  be  was  tran.sfei  iX'd 
tn  llie  eliair  (if  ]ibysies  ami  asliniiiaiiy.  In  ISSObe 
was  eleeli'il  MeKee  priifessiir  nf  etbies  ami  t'bi'islian 
cviilenee,^  in  Hanover  Ciille,i;e,  wliich  position  lie  beld 
unlil  isilil.  Ill  iss;!  Pint,  ijaird  was  appointed  tinan- 
cial  iiLiiait  of  (be  eolleue.  and  sei'ved  in  Ibis  eapaeity 
until  be  seveied  bis  eonneeliou  \vitli  Ibe  eolleuc  in 
ISIM).  Wbile  ill  tills  olliee  be  adiled  many  thousands 
of  dollars  In  the  endnwmenl.  besides  seeu|■iu^■  funds 
for  needed  bnildin<;s,,and  niiieh  of  the  material  |iros- 
liiail  v  i>i  the  eollene  lo-day  is  due  to  bis  work,  I'rof, 
iiaird  was  a  very  pojiular  and  able  teaelier,  is  ani'iir- 
nest,  ,'jtroui:  and'  inaunelic  ineaelier,  tind  full  of  zeal 
ami  eulhusiasm,  I'piai  resig-niii!;-  bis  ])osilinn  at 
llannver  be  aeeepled  the  iia.storate  of  the  Ti-esliy. 
teriau  ebnreli  at  Seymour,  Iiid. 

BALSLEY,  Alfred  Harcourt,  journalist,  was 
born  at  Pitlsbiiri;-,  I'a..  I  lee.  io,  lS2W,'tlie  snii  of  Mi- 
cbai'l  and  Catherine  (Jliller)  Balsley.  His  fallier 
was  ot  Dutch  descent  and  was  a,  tobacconist.  Al- 
fred atleiiiled  the  common  schools  until  lii'  was 
tweha.'  yeai's  old,  when  he  entei-ed  the  .Miltcnberi;er 
A'ail  b'aelory.  workiiij;-  there  unlil  bS-ll,  winai  tlii^ 
iron  mills  shut  down  until  after  the  ]>assai;e  of  the 
laiiir  bill  in  fsiJi.  He  lailered  a  piinliiiL;  ollii.-e  and 
remained  there  until  tlie  mills  reopened,  wdien  be 
returned  to  the  lactnr\",  aiidai;ain,  dnriiii;' the  years 
frniii  isf,-.  In  isf;'.  he'wnrked  in  a  ]iriiitinLi'  lilbce, 
but  returned  to  t  be'  mills  and  t  boron i;iil\'  leai'iied  ills 
trade  as  a  nailer.  In  Is.'iO,  ,,n  account  nt  a  strike 
aiiioiiM-  the  naibas,  be  was  thrown  out  of  caii]iloy- 
UKUil,  when  he  became  a  printei"  ami  subsequently 
till  iaii|iloyia'.  De-siriiiu:  to  fitliimself  foraii  editorial 
caren',  be  devoted  bis  spare  time  to  aci|uiriiiL:  an  ed- 
ucation, takiiu;'  ailvantaii-e  of  eveiy  leisure  nioniiait. 
Tn  IS."):;  be  r(auo\'ed  to  ]*aiiies- 
ville,(.).,  and  |iureliased  the  (4rand 
liiver  "  Heenrd."  which  he  puli- 
lished  fnr  si.\  innntbs,  wlnai  he 
snid  out  to  a  company  in  ( 'lairs- 
\'illc.  (1..  and  went  lliere  as  its 
rnanatiiiiLf  editor.  In  ISu.^  he  ])nr- 
cba.sed  of  I),  i;.  L,,cke  ('•  Petro- 
leum V.  Xasby  "itbe  "  Plymouth 
Advea'li.scr, "  wliii'b  he  pulili.sbed 
until  the  antiuiin  ot  IS.'iS.  He 
was  a|i|ioiiitcd  ]inst niasler  at  T^lv- 
iiiouib  in  istil,  Iiy  President  Lin- 
coln, and  siu"\cd  in  that  capacity 
lorei^bl  ^■eal■s.  He  subse(plelltl\' 
liui'cbasci'l  the  "Fremont  Jiair- 
nal  "  and  eslalilislied  the  "  :\Iilan 
.\dvertiser "  and  the  "  Huron 
Times."  In  ]s7i;  ]ie  nanoxcil  to 
Findlay,  (>.,  and  boiiiiiit  the  ".lef- 
fersoniaii."  He  was  als.i' |iroprielur  of  tbc"Atliea 
■lonriial  "  and  the  "  ( 'arey  Times."  In  his  journalistic 
career,  Mr.  lialslcy  has  eslablisbeil  a  reputation  for 
caiidnr,  winniiiii-  by  strict  iiiteiiijty  the  eontidener' 
and  revper-t  of  bis  fello\v-(a't  izeiis. '  He  lias  always 
beiai  an  ad\-,aiieed  thinker,  a  leader  in  foriiiiiii;  and 
creating-  ]Hililii'  opiiiiiai.  and  his  writiiiv.'-s  show 
ability  of  a  hi-h  nnh.-r.  <  irbjinally  a  wliiLi',  be  be. 
I'aiiie  a  repiililiean,  and  in  bs,"i(;  in  a  spceeb  he  c.ai- 
troverted  1  he  doet  riiic  of  si[uatter  sovia-eiunty  in  a 
lim.' ot  arLniiiieiit  that  ^vas  subseipi(ait]y  niaintained 
fiy  the  leadiiiu  riiinds  of  llie  eiainl  ry.  At  the  unaiii- 
nioiis  reipie-i  nt  hi-  aiidiiaiee,  this  speech  was  |iiili- 
lisbed,  and  had  a  lariie  eiriailalinii,      Duriiur  the  war 
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he  advocated  its  vitforou.s  priiseeutiou,  tuid  was  a 
warm  friiaid  of  the  soldier  and  of  the  goverriineut. 
He  has  spent  time  and  iiinncy  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
lueiit  of  Findlay,  and  aided  ill  eslalilisbing  wairks 
for  relininn'  the  ( )bin  oil  w  Iiieli  had  lieeu  iirniiinmeed 
wairtldess  fnr  illuiiiinaline-  purposes.  Tbrougli  his 
clVorts  as  \'iee-jiresidciit  of  the  Peerle.s,s  Kelhiiiig  Co., 
it  has  become  a,  slajile  article  of  coiuniercc.  Mr. 
Kalsley  has  read  e.Mcusively  and  keeps  abrea.st  with 
the  times.  In  lS.a2  he  married  iMartlia,  dau.^iiter  of 
Kiclrard  Sterliiitf,  and  had  one  child.  Jlrs.  Balsley 
died  in  fS7(l,  and  in  fSTt  be  iiuirried  Liny  \Viek- 
liaui.  of  Fremont,  (>.,  and  bus  several  cliildreu.  Mr. 
lialsley  lias  a  beautiful  residence  at  Findlay,  (.)., 
wliicli  shows  all  the  evidences  of  the  culture  and  re- 
tinemcnt  of  its  inmates. 

BOWLES,     Thomas     Henry,     inventor    and 
underwriter,   was   born    in    Fluveiiiia    coiinly,   Va., 
Oct.  Hi.  lS,"i4.     He  is  descended  from  an  old  family 
who  were  anioiiLf  the  early  settlers  of  N(  w  Va\»\  md 
and  Virifinia,  bis  braneli  iiavinu'  settkd  in  the  I  itti  i 
state,      idis  i;randfatber  was  a  well-kiiowu  \  ii^inid 
)danlcr,  while  bis    father    was    a 
inecbanical  eiii;-iiieer  of  some   rc- 
imle.       -Mr.  liowlcs's  educalional 
ad\aiilai;('s  were   iiiterru|iteil   by 
the  brcakiim-  out  of  tlii'  war.     He 
attcaidcd    the  liiij.li   school    of  bis 
native    cniinty.     but     was     early 
llirnwn     on     ids    own    resources. 
After    eimaiiiim'   tiaipiorarily    in 
other    nctaipations,  be   bceanie  a 
]tateiit   sniieilnr,  and  at  the  same 
lime    introduced     inviailions     o 
ills  own,  the   ninst  successful   of 
A\liieli  was  a   de\ice    fia'  "rotary 
aih'crti.siiii:' "    in    sireet    ;ind   rail- 
way   ears,    wdiich   be    snld    for  a 
lariic  sum  to  a  stock  coiupaiiy,  liut 
mviiiii'  to  the  i.;reat  liiiaiua'al  crisis 
follnwim;'    the     failure    of    Grant 
A'   \Vard  in    Xew    York,  furl  her 
operations    were  sus|i(aided,  and 
lie  enuascd  tcm|iorarily  in  the  life  insurance  bn.si- 
iiess.      In    Ibis    be    met    with   uiiwaaited  success,  and 
discovered   that    he    possessed   special    ipialiticatious 
for   the   business,  as  wa'l I   as  a  ta.ste   and  iiielinalioii 
fortbewairk;  be  therefore  decided  to  adopt  this  to 
the  e.vclusinii  of  all  other  oeiaipations.      'I'lie  eliarae- 
tcr  of  bis  work  comniended  itself  to  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance   Co.,  of  New  York,  in  wdiose   scrvi<-c  lie 
was  then  eniiim-ed,  and  be  was  (aim missioned  tn  n'o  to 
Florida  tn  si  raii;lil(ai   out   cerlain   mat  tiu's  in  cniinee- 
tinn  wdlh  I  be  cnin|iaiiy's  interests  in  that  .si ale.    While 
thus  en.uau'eil   be   took  a   mimlier   of   aiiplieatioiis, 
startled  the  manau'ia-s  by  the  man'iiitnde  nf  his  bu.si- 
iii'ss,  and  was  soon  after  made  e'eneral  aiicnt  for  the 
company  of  the  states  nf  Mississi])])i  and  Lnuisiana, 
with    headquarters  at    Xew  ( )rleans.      He^iniiiiiu:  in 
1SS7,  v\'itli  a  si  roll !;•  ojiposi linn  frnm  cniii jinnies  wdiich 
bad  ociaqiied   the  ticld  for  uinvard  of  twaaily  years, 
be  soon    distanced   bis  conqietilors,    and   largely  e\'- 
cecded    tlleni    in    tile  volume  of    hllsiness  dnlie.      His 
liiisiiiess  fnr  the  lirst  twai  \-eai's  readied  |{;1 0,000,00(1, 
and  the  au,;;ivnatc  for  fou'r  years  e.xeei-ded  .TSiO.OOO,- 
000,  lieilm'   fnrty-niie   ]ier   cent,    ill    excess  nf  that  of 
any  oilier  coiiqiany.      His  sina'css  has  lieeii  due  not 
oiil\'  to  his  i^rcat  execnli\'e  ability,  |nisii  and  ciiia'^y; 
but  by  bis  manly  IieariiiL;'  ami  spotless  iiitciirity  lie 
won    till'    eonfldcaice    of    the    conimiinily,    and    be- 
came iiersnnally  very  ))o[»iilar.      lie    is   presidiait  of 
the    Life    Underwriters'    A.ssociatimi    of    Louisiana, 
and    a    imanlier    of  the   Colton   Excllall^u■,  Board  of 
Tradi',    Chamber   of  ('nmmcrei',    alsn    of  the  Pick- 
wick,   IJosloii   and   other  clubs.      He  was  a  delegate 
from    Louisiana   to  Hie   Traiis-Mississip|ii   congress, 
held  at  Denver,  ('ol  ,  in   IS'.il,  and  was  ap[iniDte(I  a 
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raeml)er  of  Uic  ccimmittee  to  introduce  into  llie  next 
nali()iml  coui;-R'.ss  measures  uilojiled  liy  (lie  l>oily 
looking  especially  lo  the  iniiiroveinent  o't  uavinntiini 
on  the  Mississiiipi  river,  and  other  mailers  of  coni- 
meici;il  importance,  ilr,  Bowles  lias  wrillen  a  num- 
ber of  articles  and  pi-cpared  leaflets  on  the  science 
and  practice  of  life  insurance.  lie  was  married, 
in  1887,  to  Loui.sa  T.  Cunningham,  d;iuuiiler  of 
Mayor  A.  T.  Cunningham,  who  commanded  Ihe 
arsenal  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  during  the  late  war  She 
is  a  descen(hint  of  Norton,  the  colonial  go\ciiior  of 
Martha's  Vineyard  Her  maternal  graudfalher,  Hon 
Nathaniel  Cocke,  was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and 
chancelhn-  of  Alaliama  Her  paternal  grand  fattier. 
Dr.  C'uuningliam,  was  a  i>rominent  physician,  and 
president  of  the  Slate  iledical  College  of  Cein-gia 

VAN  CORTLANDT,  Philip,  memlier  of  con 
grcss  and  soldier,  w:is  born  in  Cortlandt  Manor, 
Westchester  Co  ,  N  Y  ,  Sept  1,  1749,  a  descendant 
of  ttloll  Stevense  Van  Cortlandt,  the  first  of  the 
name  in  this  country,  who  emigrated  from  Holland 
to  New  Netlierland  in  1638.  His  father,  Pierre,  was 
the  first  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state  of  New  Y'ork. 
Philip's  early  education  was  received  at  Coldeiiham 
Acadenry,  and  he  was  graduated  from  King's  Col- 
lege, now  Columbia,  in  1758  He  tjecame  a  sur- 
veyor, but  on  the  outlireak  of  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion received  a  commission  as  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  4th  battalion  of  New  Y'ork  infantry,  and  in  1776 
was  commissiiaied  by  "Washington  colonel  of  the  2d 
New  York  regiment.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  Saratoga,  afterward  witnessed  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne,  and  in  1779  accompanied  Gen  John 
Sullivan  in  his  campaign  against  the  Indians  on  the 
frontier.  He  served  through  the  Virginia  campaign 
of  1781  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis  at  Y'orktowu.  He  ended  his  services  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  After  the  peace  he  served 
in  both  houses  of  the  New  Y'ork  assembly,  and  in 
1793  was  elected  a  member  of  congress,  holding  that 
office  for  sixteen  years.  He  was  for  many  years 
treasurer  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  When 
Lafaj-ette  visited  this  country  in  1824  Philip  Y'an 
Cortlandt  accomiianied  him  on  his  travels  through 
the  states.  He  died  at  the  place  of  his  birth  Nov. 
5,  1831. 

PORTER,  James  Henry,  manufacturer  and 
banker,  w-as  born  at  :\Iadis(jn,  Ga..  Jan.  29,  1829. 
His  father,  John  W.  Porter,  was  of  English  descent, 
Ms  grandfather,  Oliver  Porter,  being  a  gallant  revolu- 
tionary soldier  wdio  fought  at  Y'ork- 
towu, and  who  removed,  in  1774, 
from  Prince  Edward  county,  Va.,  to 
Gecjrgia.  His  mother  was  Ann  M. 
Fannin,  of  the  noted  Fannin  family. 
His  education  was  academic.  In 
1846,  at  seventeen,  he  went  to  mer- 
chandizing in  jMadison,  and  in  1847 
he  began  railroadins,  and  continued 
this  until  1879,  He  enlisted  in  the 
3d  Georgia  infantry  and  served  gal- 
lantly until  1862,  when  he  was  or- 
dered to  Atlanta  on  railroad  service, 
where  he  did  this  duty  until  Sher- 
man took  that  city,  wdien  he  carried 
all  the  rolling-stock  out,  he  having 
charge  of  the  road  froin  Atlanta  to 
Rutl'edge.  He  was  for  twelve  years 
the  general  ticket  agent  for  all  the 
railroads  in  Atlanta,  In  1865  he  formed  the  firm 
of  Porter  &  Butler,  and  built  and  ran  for  twenty 
years  the  Atlanta  Machine  Works:  in  1870,  in  the 
firm  of  Rice,  Love  &  Porter,  he  built  the  Concord 
Woolen  Mills,  in  Cobb  county,  running  them  up  to 
1891,  the  mills  paying  for  themselves  .several  times 
over.'  and  when  biirned  were  rebuilt  and  paid  twen- 


ty five  Iter  cent  dividends  out  of  the  profits  lu 
1«72  Mr  P(K-tei-  was  elected  a  member  of  the  At- 
1,'inla  city  council,  mid  was  chairman  of  the  finance 
coininillec,  and  ticcame  one  of  the  firm  of  Langston 
i  Cnnic.  In  lsi79  he  became  president  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Bank,  and  in  1883  bnilt.  and  was  elected 
president  of  the  Porter  Manufacturing  Co.,  for 
wool  and  cotton,  at  Cornelia,  Habershani  Co  , 
Ga.  ^Ir  Porter  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  AlLanta's 
commerce  lie  has  been  a  leader  in  eveiything 
hi'  has  tried,  and  conducted  successfully  the  largest 
banking  and  manufacturing  institutions  He  is 
both  an  organizer  and  manager  .ludicious  and 
conservative,  of  line  temper  and  thorough  integrity, 
he  has  impressed  himself  upon  Ihe  business  i}f  his 
progressive  cily.  He  has  lieeii  a  successful  real  es- 
tate investor,  cairying  iiilo  Ihal,  as  inio  all  other 
matters,  his  rare  judgnient  ]\lr  Porter  has  done 
much  quiet  tienevuleiice  in  a  private  way,  ind\'idiug 
for  as  many  as  a  dozen  poor  iieople  at  a  time  He 
married,  in  1866,  Fannie  Talbot  Lowry,  daugh- 
ter of  Wm  'SI  Lowry,  a  leading  lianker,  and  they 
have  one  of  the  beautiful  homes  of  xVtlanta 

BARNETT,  Edward  Hammet,  clergyman, 
was  liorn  in  Monlgomcry  county,  Va.,  Oct.  8,  1840. 
His  forefathers  on  his  father's  side  were  Engli.sh 
people,  and  his  mother's  Scotch-Irish.  His  father, 
James  Barnett,  owned  the  Big 
Spring  farm  on  the  Roanoke 
river,  and  died  when  Edward 
was  a  child,  leaving  his  mother 
and  three  little  chililreuin  charge 
of  her  father,  William  Wade,  a 
Presbyterian  elder  in  Christian 
burg,  Va.  He  was  educated  in 
the  village  acailemy  until  sixteen 
years  old,  worked  three  years  on 
wh.at  is  now  the  Norfolk  and 
AVesleni  Railroad,  and  entering, 
in  1859,  Hampden  -  Sidney  Col 
lege.  Prince  Eilward  county, Va., 
was  graduated  in  1861  with  first 
honor  He  entered  the  war  as 
third  .sergeant  of  a  students' com 
pany,  and  was  captured  in  July, 
186i,  at  the  battle  of  Rich  Moun 
tain,  northern  Virginia,  parolei 
and  exchanged  in  1862.  He 
then  entered  "the  54th  Virginia  ... 
which  he  was  promoted  to  be  captain  and  quarter- 
master and  was  afterward  transferred  to  the  21st 
Viruinia  cavalrv,  with  which  he  gallantly  served  until 
he. surrendered  Willi  Leeat  Appomattox.  In  Septem 
ber,  1865,  he  entered  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
Prince  Edward  county,  Va.,  graduating  in  lN(i7,  was 
licensed  bythe  Montgomery  presbytery,  m  Yirgima, 
Apr  19,  1867,  and  went  at  once  to  Lynchbnrg,Va  ,  as 
assistant  to  Rev.  Dr.  Ramsey  in  the  First  Presl.iyterian 
church  in  that  city.  In  1869  he  became  pastor  ot 
the  Al)in"don  (Va'.)  church,  and  was  ordained  by 
the  Abingdon  presbytery  Jan.  14,  1870,  preaching 
there  until  1883.  He  married,  March  8,  1870,  Caro- 
line L.  Trent,  of  Buckingham  county,  Va,  In  July, 
1873  he  declined  a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  of  Atlanta,  Ga.;  accepted  a  call  from  the 
same  church  in  December,  1882,  but  his  presbytery 
refused  to  release  him  from  his  Virginia  charge;  and 
finally  upon  the  renewal  of  the  call,  and  the  consent 
of  his  presbytery,  he  came  to  Atlanta  m  May,  188o, 
o-ratifyingthe  ardent  desire  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  of  that  place  for  his  valuable  minislralion 
and  he  still  serves  lovingly  and  acceptably  that 
strong  church.  Dr.  Barnett  is  one  ot  the  <;i(liDg 
divines  of  Georsia,  of  great  piety,  power  and  (,  hns- 
tian  influence.  'He  is  both  a  preacher  and  a  pastor, 
of  marked  usefulness,  and  has  been  a  most  successful 
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chunli  admiuistratdi',  buildiiiL:;  up  his  niPinbersliip 
from  ;!•>")  to  605.  He  has  been  for  five  years  au  edi- 
tor of  ihe  "Presbyterian  Quarterly,"  of  Kichmond, 
and  is  the  author  of  scliolarly  eontributions  to  the 
religious  volume  called  "  Life's  Golden  Lam]!."  In 
188'J  his  devoted  congregation  gave  him  a  five 
months'  vacation  and  the  expenses  of  a  trip  to  Pal- 
estine and  Egypt,  of  which  he  spent  a  month  in  the 
Holy  Laud,  aiid  (.ai  these  travels  he  has  delivered 
more  thau  twenty  instructive  and  eloipieut  lectures. 
Dr.  Barnett  is  oiic  of  the  most  lovable  of  men.  and  a 
linlit  in  his  powerful  denomination.  He  received, 
in  1SS2,  the  degree  of  D.U.  from  Alfred  University, 
Kew  York. 

STEARNS,  Ezra  Scollay,  historian,  was  born 
at  Riudge,  Cheshire  Co..  N.  H.,  Sept.  1,  1S3S.  He 
received  a  common-school  education  in  his  native 
town,  and  sidi.seepicntly  pursued  aliroad  a  thorough 
course  of  study.  Prom  1858  to  1863  he  was  an  in- 
structor in  the  Chester  Institute,  Chester,  N.  J.  Re- 
turning to  Riudge,  he  devoted  himself  to  study,  was 
connected  with  prominent  publishing  lirms  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  1876  and 
1877  was  manager  and  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  "  Chronicle"  at 
Fitchl)urg,  Mass.  Mr.  Stearns 
came  of  age  at  about  the  time 
the  repid)lican  party  was  or- 
ganized, and  he  soon  became 
prominent  as  one  of  the  stanch- 
est  members.  In  186-t  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  hou.se 
of  representatives,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1865-06-67  and  in 
1870,  serving  on  the  commit- 
tees on  judiciary,  railroads,  elec- 
tions, and  education,  being 
chairman  of  the  last  two  com- 
mittees. He  was  one  of  the 
commi.s.sioners  appointed  by 
Gov.  Smyth  in  1866  for  ascer- 
taining the  war  expenses  of 
every  city  and  town  in  New 
Hanipsldre,  and  at  the  June  se.s- 
sion  submitted  a  report  to  tlie 
governor.  He  was  chairman  of  a  speci.al  C(jmmitteeto 
take  this  report  into  consideration,  and  through  his  ef- 
forts t  he  committee  decided  not  to  recommend  the  as- 
sumption of  the  town  and  city  debt  by  the  state,  which 
decision  the  hou.se  sustained.  Mr.  Stearns  was  mod- 
erator of  Rindge  for  twenty  years  and  was  elected 
republican  state  senator  in  1880.  In  the  senate  of 
1887  be  was  chairman  of  committee  on  revision  of 
laws,  and  member  of  committee  on  jodiciaTy  elec- 
tions and  agriculture.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  sen- 
ate of  1889,  and  was  cliairmau  of  committee  on  re- 
vision of  laws,  and  member  <if  committee  on  banks, 
manufactures,  claims,  and  on  towns  and  parishes.  In 
18'.)l)  lie  was  elected  to  the  house  of  representatives. and 
made  chairman  of  committee  on  railroads.  By  joint 
convention  of  tlie  two  branches  of  the  legi.slature  he 
was  elected  secretary  of  state  for  New  Hampshire,  and 
in  March,  1891,  he  resigned  liis  .scat  in  the  house  and 
entered  the  ofHce  of  .secretary  of  state.  Mr.  Stearns 
took  up  its  work  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its 
varied  duties  and  familiarity  with  the  state  arcliivcs. 
His  administration  iiresenls  miqualifii'd  evidence  of 
efflciency  and  popular  appr(jval.  The  degree  of 
A.M.  was  conferred  iipon  him  by  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1887.  In  1876  Mr.  Stearns  published  the 
"  History  of  Rindge  "  and  in  1887  the  "  liistory  of 
Ashburnham,"  both  of  wdiich  were  well  received 
throULdiout  New  England,  and  justly  entitled  him 
to  a  foremost  rank  ainong  local  historians.  He  is  a 
resident  member  of  the  Ni'W  Hampshire  Historical 
Society,  and  an  honorary  memberof  several  kindred 
societies  in  other  states.     For  many    years  he   has 
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manifested  a  keen  interest  in  genealogy  and  local 
history,  and  contributed  many  excellent  sketches 
and  addresses  to  the  current  literature  of  these 
subjects.  His  literary  style  was  graceful  and  terse, 
and  as  a  S]ieaker  he  was  both  clear  and  persuasive. 
His  manner  was  courteous  and  unassuming,  and  lie 
had  the  gift  of  making  friends  and  keeping  them. 
He  died  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Mar.  10,  1915. 

JOJMES,  Eli,  (Juakcr  lueachcr,  was  born  at  Chi- 
na Lake,  aliout  twi'lve  miles  from  Avigusta,  Me.,  in 
1807,  the  sou  of  Abel  and  Susannah  (Jcps(m)  Jones, 
a  descendant  of  Capl.  Jones,  who  commanded 
the  Mayflower,  a  trading  man  in  the  colony  of  the 
"  Pilgrim  Fatheis  "and  a  '■  convinced  Friend."  The 
genealogical  table  of  the  family  of  Jones  would 
in  itseU'  till  a  vohnne.  Fm-  generations  they 
held  their  iiosilion  and  worked  among  the  Welsh 
Hills,  Welsh  John  succeeding  Welsh  John  and  be- 
ing called  John's  Son,  until  in  the  course  of  time  the 
name  narrowed  down  into  that  of  Jones,  and  the 
first  of  the  family,  who  emigrated  to  America,  was 
the  comnuuider  of  the  Mayflower  in  1030,  and  s\d)- 
sequently,  when  the  Pilgrim  and  Purilaii  coloiues 
were  in  a  prosperous  condition,  three  brothers,  bear- 
ing the  name  Jones,  settled  in  America — one  on  the 
Androscoggin  river,  six  miles  from  Brunswick, 
in  the  township  of  Durham,  distr'ct  of  Maine;  he 
was  the  father  of  Abel  Jones.  A  large  nuud)er 
of  Friends  were  collected  iu  this  vicinity  and  a 
meeting-house  was  l)tult  near  by,  and  gre.d,  num- 
bers of  Friends  from  a  distance  attended  the 
quarterly  and  monthly  meetings  at  this  place. 
When  Abel  J(mes  had  attained  manhood  he  re- 
solved to  settle  farther  north,  and  left  his  father's 
estates  and  made  a  home  for  himself  at  "  Twelve- 
Mile  Pond,"  now  China  Lake,  which  was  hrst 
settled  in  1774  by  a  family  of  four  brothers  named 
Clark.  Two  of  these  brothers  were  Friends.  The 
first  meeting  of  this  society  held  in  t'liina  was 
about  1808,  in  the  private  house  where,  in  180(i,  Abel 
Jones  married  Sirsanuah  Jepson.  Eli  Jones,  their 
son,  had  liut  poor  educational  advantages;  in  (Jdna 
books  were  not  to  be  had,  and  the  Bible  was  almost 
the  (Hilybook  attainable  wherewith  he  could  gratify 
his  thirst  for  knowdedge,  and  from  constant  reading 
of  the  Bible  at  an  early  age  he  consequently  became 
a  proficient  Biblical  scholar.  He  attended  a  school 
near  his  home,  but  the  terms  w'cre  short,  and  the 
teachers  themselves  hardly  proficient  in  the  rudi- 
ments— as,  for  instance,  one  of  the  teachers  after  work- 
ing two  days  on  a  problem  of  long  division  gave  the 
residt  to  Eli  Jones,  saying,  "  I  know  that  is  right 
now,  but  I  can't  explain  it  to  you  or  tell  you  why  it 
is  done  that  way."  In  the  winter  of  1837  he  was 
given  the  benefit  of  the  charitable  fund  at  the  Friends' 
School  in  Providence,  R.  I.  He  had  only  three 
months  there,  however,  as  he  divided  the  half-year 
with  another  scholar,  and  also  lost  ranch  of  his  time  by 
a  serious  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  Soon  after  this 
he  returned  home,  and  at  the  Chadwick  School- 
liouse  in  China  first  began  to  speak  in  the  i)ublic  as- 
semblies of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  was  al  the 
time  less  than  f(jurteeu  years  of  age,  but  was  after- 
ward often  heard,  and  encouraged  by  the  older 
Friends  to  deliver  his  message  when  impressed. 
About  this  tinuj  he  also  organized  a  temperance  so- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  .secretaiy,  which  organization 
was  established  two  years  before  the  Washington 
movement  was  started,  and  it  exerted  a  nuirked  in- 
fluence in  the  state,  and  no  doubt  its  force  was  felt 
iu  the  enactment  of  the  "Maine  Law."  In  1883  Ell 
Jones  was  married  to  Sybil  Jones,  aiifl  hcnceforlli 
his  life  and  works  were  so  closely  united  with  hers 
that  their  I'ccoi'd  in  history  is  one.     He  died  in  18'.)0. 

JONES,  Sybil,  Quaker  preacher,  was  born  in 
Brunswick,  Mc.,  1808,  the  da\tghter  (jf  Ephr.aim  and 
Susaimah   Jones.     Her  mother   was  a  daughter  of 
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Micajah  Dudley,   son  of  Samuel   Dudlev   a  "rciit- 
grandson  of  Samuel  Dudley,  of  Exeler   N    H    tlie 
eldest  son  of  Gov.  Thomas  Dudley,  the  Pila:rim  of 
Plymouth,  who  laid  claims  to  a  lineal  descent  fr(jm 
the  earls  of  Leicester,     Her  father,  Ephraim  .Jones 
was  a  man  of  strong  character,  and,  like  all  her  an- 
cestors,  was  prominent  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
Her  early  lifs  was  passed  in  Auousta,  Mc,  where 
she  was  for  a  time  strongly  attached  to  the  Mjth- 
odist  faith,  but  she  soon  passed  uniler  the  influence 
of  the  Friends,  and  early  grew  to  recognize  the  sim- 
plicity, sincerity  and  spirituality  of  their  faith.     In 
1834-35  she  was  a  pupil  at  the  Friends'  School  in 
Providence^  and  was  subsequently  engaged  in  teach- 
ing for  a  period  of  eight  years.     Slie  wrote  consid- 
erably during  this  time,  both  in  prose  and  poetry  of 
a  high  order.     Unfortunately  but  few  of  her  manu- 
scripts   are   now  e.xtant.     Siie  was   married  to  Eli 
Jones  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  thev  settled  on 
a  farm  at  South  Cliioa.    They  attended  all  the  meet- 
ings at  the  Friends'  meeting-'hou.se,  three  miles  dis- 
tant  from   their  home,  and   soon   "their  gifts  were 
acknowledged"  by  tlie  society.     After  residing  for 
a  few  years  at  South  China,  tliey  removed  to  Dirigo 
and  settled  on  a  farm  near  the  Friends'  meeting, 
where  they  lived  until  1886.     In  1840  Sybil   .Jones 
was  "  liberated  "  by  the  society  to  do  religious  work 
in  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick; 
in  this,  as  in  all  her  trying  journeys,  she  was  accom- 
pauieil  by  her  husl)aiul.     Success" attended  their  ef- 
forts, and  they  met  with  mucli  consideration.    They 
prosecuted  their  work  throughout  the  North,  South, 
East  and  West  of  America,  and  subsequently  went 
on  an  extensive  religious  vi.sit  to  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  in- 
cluding Norway  and  Sweden,  and  also  went  to  Si- 
erra Leone,  Lil)eria,  and  some  of  the  islands  on  tlie 
coast  of  .Africa  and  in  the  "West  Indies.    She  is  prob- 
ably the  first  persim  wd)o  ever  spoke  in  England  pub- 
licly on  total  abstinence,     Eli  .Jones  always  enforced 
the  nece.ssity  for  total  abstinence  whenever  he  spoke. 
In  18.54  he  was  elected  by  the  town  of  China  to  rep- 
resent it  in  the  house  of  the  legislature,  where  lie 
was  given  a  prominent  place  on  the  committees,  es- 
pecially the   temperance  committee.      Sybil   .Jones 
did  much  work  in  the  hospitals  and  among  the  sol- 
diers during  the  civil  war,  and,  besides,  she  addressed 
a  large  number  of  meetings  in  Washington  and  its 
vicinage,  and  was  favorably  received  Ijymany  of  the 
prominent  men  of  the  time.     In  1870  Sybil  and  Eli 
Jones  were  liberated  to  carry  their  faith  into  the  Holy 
Land,  wdiere  they  were  the  means  of  .starting  schools 
and  doing  other  good  work.     During  all  her  mis- 
sionary labors  she  had  to  constantly  contend  with 
feeble  health,  and  was  frequently  barely  able  to  go 
from  one  point  to  another  to  address  the  meetings. 
All  this  she  bore  with  her  characteristic  sweetness 
of  disposition.     She  was  a  woman  of  rare  sweetness 
and  strength  of  character,  and  possessed  great  mag- 
netism over  the  atidiences  she  addressed.     Her  ac- 
tive work  in  the  ministry  began  with  her  first  visit 
to  the  jirovince-s,  and   between  that   time  and  her 
death  she  went  as  a  herald  through  her  own  land  to 
Liberia,   to  England,   Ireland,   Norway,    Denmark, 
Germany,   Switzerland,    France,   Scotland,   Greece, 
Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Laud.     Few  women,  if  any, 
before  her  had  been  summoned  to  so  many  widely 
separated  places.     She  was  well  received  by  every 
nation  and  race.     She  addressed  them  boldly  and 
powerfully,    standing    often   where   woman    never 
stood  before.       Shortly   after  her  return  from  the 
East  her  health  entirely  failed  her,  and  she  died  at 
her  home  on  Deo.  4,  1873. 

JONES,  Bicliard  Mott,  educator,  was  born 
near  Augusta,  Me.,  June 39, 1843,  the  son  of  Eli  and 
Sybil  Jones.  He  attended  the  district  school  of  his 
native  village,  and  subsequently  was  placed  in  sev- 
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eral  different  academies  to  prepare  for  college 
and  was  graduated  A.B.  at  Haverford  College' 
Pennsylvania,  in  1867,  receiving  the  degree  of 
A.M.  twelve  years  later.  He  was  president  of  hia 
literary  society,  Cfimmenccment  orator  in  his  last 
year,  and  in  1876  was  elected  alumni  orator 
After  three  years  in  Europe,  s].ent  chiefly  in 
traveling,  studying  the  German  and  French  lan- 
guages, and  inspecting  various  e.lncational  insti- 
tutions, he  was  ar'pointed  principal  of  Oak  Grove 
bemmary  in  Maine,  and  his  success  there  as  an 
educator  and  school  manager  was  such  that  in 
18/4  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  se- 
lected him  to  be  principal  of  the  Penn  Ch.arter 
bchool  which  was  founded  in  1689  and  which 
liourished  with  varying  success  from  1711  to  this 
time.  Dr.  Jones  began  with  seventeen  pupils  and 
under  his  guidance  the  attendance  wa.s  increased 
to  eighty  withm  four  years,  and  bv  1884  the  de- 
mand for  admission  to  the  institution  so  far  ex 
eeoded  the  accommodation  that  additional  build 
mgs  were  erected,  and  later  the  original  buildinc. 
was  replaced  by  a  commodious  structure  fitted 
with  every  modern  appliance.  In  190.3  the  school 
received  as  a  gift  a  magnificent  property  of 
twenty-two  acres  within  the  city  limits,  to  which 
It  was  planned  to  remove  the  school.  In  the 
forty-three  years  of  his  administration  Dr  Jones 
saw  the  Pcnn  Charter  School  expand  from  fewer 
than  s,  ccore  of  pupils  to  more  than  500  and  a 
faculty  of  more  than  thirty;  at  the  time  of  his 
death  it  was  one  of  the  largest  of  its  class  in  this 
country.  He  was  one  of  the  first  educators  to 
recognize  the  value  of  physical  training  as  a 
part  of  a  boy 's  school-work,  and  the  Penn  Charter 
took  the  lead  in  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
athletics  among  preparatory  schools.  Between 
1875  and  1917,  1,252  boys  were  graduated.  One 
of  his  last  services  was  the  compilation  and  pub- 
lication of  a  graduates '  catalog,  embracing  forty- 
one  classes.  In  consideration  of  his  services  to  the 
cause  of  education  his  alma  mater  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1891,  and 
he  was  subsequently  appointed  an  overseer,  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  upon 
him  the  same  degree  in  1902.  He  was  married 
June  5,  1873,  to  Annie  Virginia,  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel Costello  of  Bangor,  Me.,  and  left  four  chil- 
dren :  James  P. ;  Genevieve,  wife  of  Warren  Jen- 
ney;  Madeline,  wife  of  George  .J.  Walcnta,  and 
Virginia  Jones.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Aug.  1,  1917.     (Portrait  opposite  page  483). 

SMITH,  William,  statesman,  was  born  in  North 
Carolina  in  1762.  His  parents  moved  into  the 
neighboring  state  of  South  Carolina  while  he  was 
a  boy,  and  as  they  were  in  poor  circumstances,  it 
was  diflScult  for  him  to  obtain  good  schooling. 
At  last,  however,  he  was  sent  to  Mt.  Zion  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  He  adopted  the  profession  of  the  law 
and  studied  in  an  ofSce  in  Charleston,  being  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  1784.  Prom  this  time  up  to 
1808,  he  was  almost  continuously  in  one  or  tliS 
other  of  the  two  houses  of  the  South  Carolina 
legislature.  In  1789  he  was  elected  to  congress, 
where  he  remained  ten  years.  Prom  1806  he  wag 
a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  state  senate  for 
two  years,  when  he  was  chosen  circuit  judge,  and 
remained  on  the  bench  until  1816,  when  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  John  Taylor, 
and  continued  there  until  1824,  and  was  again  a 
member  in  1826.  During  this  period  he  was 
offered  the  appointment  of  associate  justice  of 
the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  which  he  declined.     In 
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1S29  Jud^'e  Smith  was  a  candidate  for  the  vice- 
presidency,  and  two  years  later  served  again  in  the 
state  senate.  Having  the  misfortune  to  differ  from 
John  0.  Calhoun  in  regard  to  the  state  policy  of 
South  Carolina,  and  as  to  national  questions,  he 
changed  his  residence  to  Alabama,  where  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  state  legislature.  In  1S:!6 
I'resident  Jackson  offered  him  an  associate  justice- 
ship in  the  supreme  court,  but  he  declined  the  po- 
sition for  the  second  time.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  Judge  Smith  became  enormously  wealthy, 
on  accomit  of  the  increase  in  vahie  of  extensive 
landed  property,  which  he  owned  in  Alabama  and 
Louisiana.  Judge  Smith  died  in  Huntsville,  Ala., 
June  10,  1810. 

ANDKEWS,  Alexander  Boyd,  railroad  presi- 
dent, was  born  in  Franklin  county,  N.  C,  July  23, 
1S41,  son  of  William  Johnston  and  Virginia 
(Hawkins)  Andrews,  and  grandson  of  John  An- 
drews, who  came  over  to  this  country  from 
England.  Losing  both  his  parents  in  early  child- 
hood, lie  was  reared  by  his  maternal  grandfather. 
Col.  J.  D.  Hawkins.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was 
made  general  superintendent  of  a  railroad  contract 
in  South  Carolina,  and  while  filling  this  position 
applied  himself  diligently  to  acquiring  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  railway  construction. 
During  the  civil  war  he  served  in  the  1st  N.  C. 
cavalry  regiment  until  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Jack's  Shop,  Ya.  He  was  among  the  troops  which 
surrendered  with  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  at 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  then  holding  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. After  the  war  he  returned  to  the  railroad 
business,  and  in  1S67  was  elected  superintendent 
of  the  Raleigh  &  Gaston  railroad.  In  1875  he  be- 
came superintendent  of  the  North  Carolina  road, 
one  of  the  leased  lines  of  the  Richmond  &  Danville 
Railroad  Company,  and  four  years  later  was  made 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Richmond  &  Dan- 
ville railroad,  still  holding  his  former  position. 
Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  Western  North 
C'arolina  railroad  in  1880,  he  became  its  president. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  Danville  &  Western 
railway,  the  Blue  Ridge  railwaj'  and  the  Augusta 
Southern,  and  in  1895  was  made  first  vice-president 
of  the  Southern  railway,  holding  these  offices  until 
his  death.  He  was  also  vice-president  of  the 
Citizens '  National  Bank  of  Raleigh,  and  a  director 
of  the  Schloss-ShetEeld  Steel  and  Iron  Co.  and 
the  Raleigh  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  state  legislature  a  trustee  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina ;  served  for  several 
years  as  alderman  of  Raleigh ;  was  appointed  by 
Bres.  Cleveland  one  of  the  inspectors  for  the 
United  States  government  of  the  Northern  Bacific 
Railroad  and  was  a  commissioner  for  North  Caro- 
lina of  the  Columbian  E.xposition  at  Chicago,  111., 
in  1893,  becoming  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
commissi(m.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions, 
bold  in  conceiving  large  enterprises,  and  quick  and 
fearless  in  putting  them  into  execution.  He  was 
married  Sept.  1,  1869,  to  Julia  M.,  daughter  of 
Col.  William  Johnston,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and 
had  five  children.  He  died  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Apr. 
17,  1915, 

GIFFOED,  E[obert]  Swain,  artist,  was  born 
on  the  island  of  Naushon,  Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass., 
December  23,  1840,  son  of  William  and  Annie 
(Eldridge)  Gilford.  He  was  educated  at  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  for  a  time 
worked  in  the  railroad  yards  at  Pairhaven,  Mass. 
Among  the  wharves  and  fishing  boats  of  New  Bed- 
ford he  developed  a  love  for  everything  associated 
with  the  sea,  and  he  early  dreamed  of  becoming  a 
painter;    his   family   was   poor,   however,   and    the 


prospect  of  an  art  education  was  very  meagre. 
The  Dutch  marine  painter  Albert  van  Beest,  who 
was  then  residing  with  the  artist,  William  Brad- 
ford, at  Pairhaven,  saw  the  youth  sketching  one 
day  and  became  interested  in  him.  Inviting  young 
Gifford  to  use  their  studio.  Van  Beest  gave  him 
lessons  in  drawing  and  painting,  and  employed 
him  to  draw  ships  for  his  marine  views.  After 
spending  about  three  years  in  this  occupation,  in 
1864  Gifford  decided  to  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  art  and  opening  a  studio  in  Boston,  achieved 
some  success  in  the  painting  of  marines.  Two 
years  later  he  moved  to  New  York.  In  1867  he 
exhibited  three  canvases,  "Scene  at  Long  Branch," 
''Cliff  Scene,  Grand  Menan,"  and  "  Vineard 
Sound  Light-Ship,"  at  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  and  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
Academy  on  the  merits  of  these  pictures.  He  now 
spent  some  years  in  travel,  visiting  Oregon  and 
California,  the  countries  of  Eurojie,  and  the  north 
coast  of  Africa.  He  was  one  of  the  first  American 
painters  to  seek  subjects  in  Spain,  and  south  of 
the  Mediterranean.  He  painted  many  Mediter- 
ranean and  North  African  scenes,  but  it  was  on 
the  shores  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  in  the  home  of  his 
youth,  that  he  found  the  effects  of  light  and  air 
which  made  the  greatest  appeal  to  him,  and  the 
vivid  portrayals  of  which  earned  for  him  a  place 
among  the  leading  artists  of  America.  He  ex- 
hibited in  New  York  in  1873  and  1874,  returning 
to  Europe  in  the  latter  year,  visiting  Africa  again, 
and  pitching  his  tent  in  the  desert  of  Sahara.  In 
1873  he  sent  the  Academy  his  "Entrance  to  a 
Moorish  Home  in  Tangier,"  "View  of  the  Golden 
Horn,"  and  "Scene  in  the  Greatest  Square  of  the 
Rumeyleh,  Cairo,  Egypt,"  and  in  1874  his  "Desert 
Scene,"  "Halting  for  Water,"  and  "Evening  on 
the  Nile."  These  paintings  did  much  to  enhance 
his  reputation,  and  his  "Cairo,"  won  a  prize  at 
the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876. 
His  picture  "Cedars  of  New  England"  (owned  by 
George  E.  Clark)  was  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1878. 
In  1877,  upon  the  formation  of  the  Society  of 
American  painters,  he  became  one  of  its  leading 
members,  and  in  1878  he  was  elected  an  Academi- 
cian. His  picture  "Near  the  Coast,"  won  the 
$2,500  prize  of  the  American  Art  Association  in 
1885.  He  won  a  medal  at  the  International  Ex- 
position at  Paris  in  1889,  a  silver  medal  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition,  and  a  gold  medal  at  the 
Charlestown  Exposition.  At  the  World's  Col- 
umbian Exposition  he  was  a  member  of  the  art 
jury  of  awards.  Most  of  Gifford 's  work  was  done 
in  oils,  but  not  a  little  of  his  fame  rests  on  his 
etchings.  Isham,  in  his  "History  of  American 
Painting, ' '  says  of  him :  "  As  a  schoolboy  he  used 
to  take  Van  Beest  out  in  a  rowboat,  and  be  may 
possibly  have  got  from  him  something  of  the  gravity 
of  the  old  Dutch  painters  which  shows  even  in  his 
Algerian  and  Egyptian  scenes,  and  still  more  in 
the  canvases  which  are  more  characteristic  of  him 
— the  long,  brown  sweeps  of  moorland  on  seashore, 
under  a  sky  of  brown  gray  clouds  thoroughly  con- 
structed, soUdly  painted  with  a  fine  virile  senti- 
ment. ' '  Isham  says,  however,  that  he  shows  no 
special  brilliancy  of  handling  in  the  execution  of 
his  canvases.  His  use  of  color  has  been  much 
admired  by  other  critics — Sheldon  (in  American 
Painters)  says:  "Ho  could  paint  a  barren  moor 
under  a  leaden  sky  so  that  it  would  almost  palpi- 
tate with  emotion."  Among  his  paintings,  not 
already  mentoned  are:  "Neapolitan  Pishing 
Boat,"  "An  Egyptian  Caravan,"  "Halt  in  the 
Desert,"  "Fountain  near  Cairo,"  "Scene  at 
Boulak,  Egypt,"  "Lazy  Day  in  Cairo,"  "Palms 
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of  Biskra,  Sahara  Desert,"  "On  the  Nile," 
' '  Shores  of  Vineyard  Sound, "  "  Moorlands, ' ' 
"After  the  Eain"  and  "Barney's  Joy  Sand 
Dunes."  His  range  of  landscape  was  unusually 
wide.  Beside  the  societies  already  mentioned  Mr. 
Gifiord  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colors;  American  Society  of 
Etchers;  honorary  member  of  the  Society  of 
Painter-Etchers,  London,  Eng.;  and  the  Century 
and  Artie  clubs,  New  York  city.  He  was  married, 
June  6,  1873,  to  Prances,  daughter  of  Hon.  Thomas 
Dawes  Eliot,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  and  had 
seven  children,  five  of  whom  survived  him :  Ida 
Eliot,  Rose  Lamb  (Mrs.  Grinnell),  Jessie  Lloyd 
(Mrs.  Eoss),  Frances  Lincoln  Eliot  (Mrs.  Klei- 
minger)  and  Margaret.  Mrs.  Gifford  was  a  painter 
of  birds  and  landscapes,  and  a  magazine  illustrator. 
He  died  in  New  York  eity,  Jan.  1.5,  1905. 

VAJSr  KENSSEIiAER,  Jeremias,  third  pa- 
troon  of  Eeusselaerswyck,  was  born  in  Amster- 
dam, Holland,  in  1632,  son  of  Kiliaen  and  Anna 
(Van  Wely)  Van  Eeusselaer.  He  was  the  first 
patroon  who  resided  in  the  colony  and  was  there- 
fore considered  the  first  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Eeusselaerswyck.  The  patroons  were  proprietors 
of  tracts  of  land  with  manorial  privileges  and 
right  of  eutail,  under  the  old  Dutch  governments 
of  New  Y'ork  and  New  Jersey.  Kiliaen  Van 
Eensselaer,  father  of  Jeremias,  was  descended 
from  an  old  and  eminent  family  of  Amster- 
dam. He  was  well  educated,  owned  vast  estates 
in  Holland,  became  a  wealthy  dealer  in  precious 
stones,  and  was  a  leader  in  the  guild  of  mer- 
chant princes  that  played  so  important  a  part 
in  the  world 's  commerce  of  that  day.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company,  putting  several  of  his  vessels 
at  its  disposal,  twice  advanced  it  money,  and 
became  interested  in  colonizing  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions in  America.  Fort  Orange  (now  Albany) 
had  been  established  in  May,  1624,  and  Kiliaen, 
thinking  it  advantageous  to  have  a  colony  under 
the  protection  of  the  fort's  guns,  sent  agents  to 
invfestigate  the  adjacent  territory.  They  reported 
favorably,  and  on  Jan.  12,  1630,  Kiliaen  em- 
powered Bastiaen  Jansz  Croland  Dirk  Cornelisz 
Deryster  to  secure  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson  river.  The  land  ulti- 
mately secured  by  Van  Eeusselaer  consisted  of 
about  700,000  acres,  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
practically  comprising  the  present  counties  of 
Albany,  Eensselaer,  and  the  northern  part  of 
Columbia.  Kiliaen  Van  Eensselaer  colonized  this 
great  estate  with  emigrants  whom  he  sent  out  from 
Holland  in  his  own  ships,  the  first  ship,  the 
"Eendracht,"  or  "Unity,"  commanded  by  Jan 
Brouwer,  arriving  at  New  Amsterdam  May  24, 
1630.  In  January  of  the  same  year  he  had  sent 
Marinus  Adriaensz  with  some  assistants  to  the 
colony.  In  October,  1630,  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Samuel  Godyn,  Johannes  de  Laet, 
and  Samuel  Blommaert  for  the  more  speedy  de- 
velopment of  his  large  estate,  but  after  a  time 
they  sold  out  their  interest  and  Van  Eensselaer 
developed  his  property  alone.  He  never  visited 
America,  but  managed  his  property  through  a  di- 
rector. In  1640  he  sent  Adrian  Van  der  Donek 
to  be  sheriff  of  the  colony,  the  director  or  com- 
missary-general at  that  time  being  Arent  Van 
Curler,  and  in  1642  he  sent  Dr.  Johannes  Mega- 
polensis  as  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Eeformed  congre- 
gation of  Eeusselaerswyck.  Prom  1640  until  his 
death,  his  colony  was  involved  in  disputes 
with  the  West  India  company,  and  with  New 
Amsterdam.      Kiliaen   Van   Eensselaer   was   twice 


married:     (I)     to    HUlegonda,    danghter    of    Jan 

Van  Bylaer,  member  of  a  prominent  family  in 
Holland;  and  (II)  Dee.  14,  1627,  to  Anna  Van 
Wely.  He  died  at  Amsterdam,  and  was  buried 
there  Oct.  7,  1643.  His  first  son,  Johannes,  sec- 
ond patron  of  Eensselaerswyck,  was  born  at  Am- 
sterdam, and  baptized,  Sept.  4,  1625.  His  mother 
was  Ilillegonda  Van  Bylaer.  He  was  a  minor  of 
eighteen  when  his  father  died,  and  the  estates  in 
Holland  and  at  Eensselaerswyck  were  placed  in 
charge  of  executors,  who  selected  Brandt  Arentse 
Van  Slechtenborst  to  take  charge  of  Eensselaers- 
wyck in  place  of  Arent  Van  Curler,  resigned.  Jo- 
hannes never  came  to  America.  Jan  Baptist,  third 
son  of  Kiliaen  Van  Eensselaer,  by  his  second  wife 
Anna  Van  Wely,  was  the  first  of  the  name  to  come 
to  America,  arriving  in  1651.  At  that  time  Eens- 
selaerswyck had  been  ha^ang  considerable  trouble 
with  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  governor  of  New  Am- 
sterdam, who  demanded  that  the  patroon  of  Eens- 
selaerswyck submit  to  his  authority.  This  Van 
Slechtenborst  refused  to  do,  and  the  quarrel  sev- 
eral times  threatened  to  lead  to  armed  conflict. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  Jan  Baptist  the  controversies 
with  Stuyvesant  broke  out  afresh,  and  matters  did 
not  meud  for  several  years,  until  the  threatened  ad- 
vent of  the  English  put  an  end  to  local  differences 
in  the  Dutch  settlements.  Jan  Baptist  returned 
to  Holland  in  1658.  He  married  Susan  Van  Wely, 
and  died  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  Oct.  18,  1678. 
Jeremias  Van  Eensselaer,  subject  of  this  sketch, 
came  to  Eensselaerswyck  from  Holland  in  1658, 
and  was  in  charge  of  the  colony  for  sixteen  years. 
He  acquired  a  reputation  as  an  able  executive,  and 
the  history  of  the  colony  is  fiUed  with  his  im- 
portant undertakings.  In  Oct.,  1659,  he  ordered 
the  settlement  to  be  surrounded  by  a  high  stock- 
ade as  protection  against  the  Esopus  Indians,  who 
were  making  raids  along  the  Hudson.  He  ad- 
justed the  affairs  between  the  colony  and  the 
neighboring  Indians,  and  won  the  respect  of  Gov. 
Peter  Stuyvesant.  His  correspondence,  which  is 
preserved  by  his  descendants,  is  a  record  of  the 
events  of  his  time  in  New  Netherlands.  He  also 
wrote  to  Holland,  under  the  nom-de-plume  of  the 
' '  New  Netherland  Mercury, ' '  accounts  of  happen- 
ings ill  the  new  world.  He  saw  the  overthrow  of 
the  Dutch  government  by  the  English,  who  took 
over  Port  Orange  on  Sept.  24,  1664,  having  al- 
ready forced  the  surrender  of  New  Amsterdam  on 
Sept.  6  preceding.  The  English  confirmed  him  in 
most  of  his  rights  and  privileges  and  left  him  in 
peaceful  possession  of  his  colony,  which  he  gov- 
erned according  to  English  rule.  The  name  of 
Port  Orange  was  changed  to  Albany,  and  Jeremias 
Van  Eensselaer  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King 
Charles  II.  He  was  married  July  12,  1662,  to 
Maria,  daughter  of  Olof  Sterense  Van  Cortlandt, 
a  soldier  in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company.  Their  children  were:  Kiliaen,  wto 
became  fourth  patroon  of  Eensselaerswyck,  Johan- 
nes, Anna,  Hendrick,  and  Maria.  Jeremias  Van 
Eensselaer  died  at  Eenssehierswyck,  Oct.  12,  1674. 
VAN  KENSSEIiAEB.,  Stepken,  last  of  tlie 
patroons  of  central  New  York,  was  born  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  March  29,  1789,  eldest  son  of  General 
Stephen  Van  Eensselaer  (q.v.),  and  the  ninth 
patroon.  The  enormous  tracts  of  land  of  Bens- 
selaerswick,  were  divided  up  and  rented  on  leasea 
in  perpetuity,  the  ground  rent  being  payable  in 
corn,  grain,  skins  of  animals,  and  prodnets  of  the 
soil  or  chase.  This  system  answered  very  well  ia 
the  beginning  of  the  history  of  this  country,  but 
after  a  time,  and  as  the  population  irKreaseii, 
tenants  weire  desirous  of  owning  their  lands,  and  a 
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number  of  attempts  were  made  tn  lireak  their  leases. 
These  efforts  Ijrousht  about  what  is  known  as  the 
"  anti-rent  "  agitation,  during  wliieh  meetings  were 
held  in  the  eounties  mentioned  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  exeitenient.  The  anti-renters  in  New 
York  state  formed,  between  1843  and  1847,  a  polit- 
ical party,  so  to  sjieak,  although  they  grew  more 
restless  after  this  organization  and  more  combative 
than  before.  In  184."i  they  resorted  to  violence;  tliey 
would  dress  like  Indians,  disguise  tliemselves  with 
paint  and  feathers,  and  .seize  tlie  deputy  sheriffs  who 
attempted  to  evict  thent  for  nou-iiaymcnf  of  rent, 
aud  tar  and  feather  them.  In  Columbia  county  a 
deputv  sheriff  was  .shot  at  ami  wounded,  aud  a  Dr. 
Boughton,  who  was  one  of  the  uiost  active  of  the 
anti-rent  leadei-s.was  arrested  aud  sent  to  state  prison. 
Id  Delaware  and  tSchoharie  counties  there  were  fre- 
quent riots,  anil  on  Aug.  7,  1845,  a  deputy  shei'iff, 
while  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  otlieial  duties, 
was  attacked  and  murdered.  Martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  district,  and  .several  jiersons  were  con- 
victed and  sent  to  prison.  At  this  time  Gov.  Bouck 
was  the  executive  authority  of  the  slate,  and  he  11- 
nally  ordered  out  the  militia  to  quell  the  disturb- 
ances in  Columbia  and  Delaware  counties.  Two  of 
the  insurrectionists  who  were  arrested  were  sentenced 
to  be  hanged,  but  on  the  accession  of  Silias  Wright 
to  the  governorshi]!,  he  commuted  their  punishment 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  they  were  at  length 
discharged  from  prison.  Gov.  Wright  was  opposed 
to  the  manorial  system  of  tenures  of  land  as  being 
incousislent  with  other  institutions  of  the  state,  and 
it  was  his  desire  that  these  shcjuld  be  done  away 
with  in  some  amicable  and  constitiUional  manner 
aud  the  tenants  become  the  owners  in  fee  of  the 
land  which  I  hey  occu|:iied.  Finally,  when  John 
Young  liecanie  governoi',  he  pardoned  the  leading 
anti-renters  on  the  gi'oiuid  that  their  oft'enses  were 
political.  All  of  this  anii-rent  war  was  of  .special 
Interest  to  the  Van  Kensselac-r  family,  which  was 
represented  by  Stephen  (.second),  who  sold  a  great 
part  of  his  estate  while  the  anti-rent  excitement  was 
on,  and  at  whose  death  the  manor  itself  passed  out 
of  the  family.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  married 
Elizabelh  Bayard,  daughter  of  Willi.am  Bayard,  of 
New  York,  Ills  father,  Stephen  the  elder,  achieved 
considerable  reputation  as  a  military  man,  having 
seen  .service  during  the  war  of  1812,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  battle  of  (,.iueenstown.  Tlui  younger  Ste- 
phen was  major-maiei'al  of  stale  militia.  He  died  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  35,  1868. 

POWELL,  Theophilus  Orgain,  ]iliysician  and 
superintendent  GctirLi'ia  Lunatic'  As\-]um,  wasboi'U  in 
Brunswick  county,  Va..  March  21, 
l.sy7.  His  pariails  weri'  of  Eng- 
lish descent.  His  father  was  Mar- 
cus Pfiwcll,  wild  came  to  Sparta, 
Ga.,  abinit  1812,  and  his  mother 
was  Eliza  Oi'gain.  His  education 
was  academic.  Almost  his  en- 
tii'C  study  was  under  Uichard  M. 
.lohnston,  the  now  popular  author. 
He  w.as  gradual cd  in  18.58  frcjm 
the  State  :Medical  College  in  Au- 
gusta, and  he  jiracticed  medicine 
succes.sfully  in  Sjiarta  until  the 
war,  wheu  he  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
f(.'derate  army  as  a  pirivate  and  was 
ch.'lailed  for  hnsjiilal  duty.  On 
A  ug.  1 3, 18<)2,  he  w.as  elected  as.sist- 
ant  physician  of  the  Georgia  Luna- 
tic A.sylum,  and  at  the  same  time 
offered  the  place  of  surgeon  of  the 
5!)th  rev:.  Georgia  infantry,  but  he 
acce]iled  tin-  fi)rmer  jiosilion  to  be  m-ar  his  mother,  at 
Milledgc\'illi'.  who  was  ill  and  needed  his  attention. 
In  1879  he  was  elected  superinlendent  aud  head  phy- 


sician of  the  Georgia  State  Sanatorium  or  insane 
asylum.  He  made  his  life  work  the  study  of  nervous 
and  mental  diseases  and  the  management  of  this 
institution.  He  was  able  to  get  at  the  root  of 
many  obscure  forms  of  alienation,  and  he  con- 
ducted the  institution  with  consummate  ability  and 
signal  success.  Under  his  administration  the  num- 
ber of  patients  increased  from  .321  in  1862  to  over 
1,600  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  cost  to  the 
state  was  reduced  to  32.07  cents  for  each  inmate 
per  day.  He  laid  aside  violent  treatment  and  in- 
augxrated  the  successful  system  of  non-restraint, 
kind  methods,  mechanical  occupations  and  a  con- 
stant appeal  to  the  better  instincts  of  human 
nature.  Dr.  Powell  was  married  Jan.  12,  1S60,  to 
Prances  Augusta  Birdsong,  of  Sparta,  and  had 
two  children:  Julia  and  Haller  Powell.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Medical  Association  and 
the  National  Association  of  Superintendents  of 
Lunatic  Asylums  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  the  Georgia  Medical  Association,  of  which  he 
was  elected  president  in  1887.  He  was  an  at- 
tendant of  the  Methodist  church.  He  died  at  Tate 
Springs,  Tenn.,  Aug.  18,  1907. 

GUERNSEY,  Egbert,  physician,  was  born 
in  Litchlield,  Conn.,  July  8,  1823.  His  American 
ancestor  was  John  Guernsey,  who  is  said  to  have 
emigrated  from  the  Isle  of  Guernsey  in  1638,  and 
whose  name  appears  among  the 
180  Puritans  who  established  the 
New  Haven  colony.  He  was  one 
of  the  party  who  harl)ored  and 
protectcil  G(.iff  and  Whaley,  the 
regicides.  Dr.  Guernsey's  descent 
is  through  Joseph,  the  son  of 
John,  whose  name  appears  in  the 
records  of  Milford,Conn.,in  16.59, 
thence  through  Joseph,  born  in 
1674;  John,  born  in  Woodbury, 
Conn.,  1709,  He  removed  to 
America,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y., 
where  his  sou  Noah,  the  grand- 
father of  Dr.  Guernsey  was  born. 
He  (Noah)  removed  to  Litchfield, 
C'onn.,  having  previously  mar- 
ried, June  7,  1770,  Miss  Hollister, 
who  was  a  direct  descendaid.  of 
William  Clinton,  the  first  Earl 
of  Huntington,  a.d.  1350,  whose  descendant  in  the 
eighth  generation  became  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England,  aud  in  1571  was  created  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
the  title  being  subsequently  merged  into  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Newca.stle.  The"  mother  of  Dr.  Guernsey 
was  Amanda  Crosby,  daughter  of  William  Crosby, 
who  was  in  the  same  line  of  descent  of  Enoch  Cros- 
by, the  famous  spy  of  the  rcvoluticm.  Dr.  Guernsey, 
the  sulijcct  of  this  sketch,  was  educated  at  Pliillips' 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  niatricvilated  at  Yale 
College  in  1842,  and  was  graduated  from  the  medical 
deiiarlment  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York  in  1846,  the  eminent  Dr.  Valentine  Mott  being 
his  i)rccej)tor.  During  the  last  year  of  his  medical 
stuclies.  Dr.  Guernsey  became  city  editor  of  the 
"  Eveinng  Mirror,"  Ijein.g  a.ssociated  with  N.  P. 
Willis  and  George  P.  Morris.  After  completing 
his  medical  studies,  Dr.  Guernsey  began  practice  in 
Williamsburg,  N.  Y.  (now  Brooklyn,  E.  D.),  and 
was  soon  after  ajipointcd  city  physician,  and  in 
1848  111.'  started  the  Brooklyn  ' '  l')aily  Times  "  and  was 
for  two  j'ears  its  editor-in-chief.  During  this  period 
he  wrote  a  .school  history  of  the  United  States,  which 
became  the  text-book  in  the  public  schools  through- 
out the  United  States.  Owing  to  failing  health,  he 
was  compcdled  to  give  u)i  practice  for  a  time  and  re- 
tired to  Fishkill-on-the-Hudsou  In  18.50  he  began 
practice  in  New  York  city,  at  No.  19  West  22d  street. 
Up  to  this  period  he  had  followed  the  "old  school" 
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of  practice,   but  after  careful  investigation  he  be- 
came impressed  with  tlie  improved  meth(jds  of  tlie 
Mahuemaun,  or  houueopathic  system  and   decided 
upon  Its  partial  adoption   in  his   practice.     Subse- 
quent experiments  however,  with  tlie   methods   of 
the  old  and  new  school  of  juactice,  led  him  to  adoi.t 
the  best  features  of  both,  and  he  became  known  as  a 
liberal  practitioner.     He  also  became  a  teacher  of 
.the   new   faith,   being   for   six   years   professor   of 
materia    me,iica    and    theory   and   practice    in   the 
New  lork  Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  founders.     He  was  also  one  of 
the   founders   and   first   president   of   the   Western 
JJispensary,  which  afterwards  united  with  the  Hah- 
nemann Hospital.     He  was  instrumental  in  having 
the  Inebriates  Asylum  on  Ward  's  Island  converted 
mto  a  general  hospital  under  the  direction  of  the 
department  of  charities  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the   homoeopathic   school   of   practice    (1.^77).      He 
was  also  president  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Hospital.    He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Mi.ldletown, 
N.  Y.,  serving  as  trustee  and  vice-president,  an,l  of 
the  Training  School  for  Nurses  at  the  Hahnem.-.nn 
and  Metropolitan  hospitals.     He  was  a  liberal  con- 
tributor   to    the    medical    journals,    and    was    the 
author    of    "Domestic    Practice"    (1S.55),    which 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  was  translated 
into  the  French,  Spanish  and  Danish  languages.    In 
1S52   he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  "Jahr's   Man- 
ual," and  in  1872  founded  the  "Medical  Union," 
which  was  subsequently  merged  into  the  New  York 
"Medical    Times,"   of   which   he   was   the   senior 
editor  until  his  death.     Early  in  his  professional 
eareer   he   wrote   a   school   history  of   the   United 
States,  which  long  ranked  as  a  standard  test-book. 
Dr.  Guernsey  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union 
League   Club   of  New   York,   of  which   he  was   a 
member  until  his  death,  and  was  also  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Geographical  and  Historical  so- 
cieties and  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  both  the  County  and  State  medical  socie- 
ties.    He  was  married  in  1848  to  Sarah  Lefferts 
Scheuck,   a   member   of  the  famous   Lefferts   and 
Schenck  families  of  New  York,  and  had  five  chil- 
dren,  only  one   of  whom,  Florence   Guernsey,   sur- 
vived   her    father.      Dr.    Guernsey   was    a    man   of 
broad  culture  and  experience,  who  took  a  profound 
interest  in  humanity  regardless  of  wealth  or  rank. 
He  died  in  New  York  city,  Sept.  19,  1903. 

McClelland,  Mary  Greenway,  author, 
was  born  in  Norwood,  Nelson  co.,  Va.,  Aug.  5, 
18,5.3,  daughter  of  Thomas  Stanhope  and  Marie 
Louisa  (Graf)  McClelland.  Her  grandfather, 
Thomas  Stanhope  McClelland,  was  one  of  the 
Adams  county  McClellands  of  Pennsylvania  who 
moved  to  A'irginia.  She  passed  the  most  of  her 
life  on  a  plantation  among  the  Virginia  Hills.  Her 
first  work,  "Oblivion,"  was  publislied  in  188,5  and 
was  quickly  followed  by  "Princess,"  "Jean 
Montieth, "  "Eleanor  Gwynne, "  "Broadoaks,  " 
"Old  Post  Road,"  "Mammy  Mystic,"  "Mani- 
ton  Island,"  "St.  .John's  Wooing,"  "A  Self 
Made  Man,"  "Ten  Minutes  to  Twelve,"  "White 
Heron,"  "The  Wonder  Witch"  and  "A  Touch 
of  a  Vanished  Hand."  She  died  at  her  home  in 
Norwood,  Aug.  2,  1895. 

HENRY,  Morris  Henry,  surgeon,  was  born  in 
London,  Eng.,  .July  30,  1836.  His  father  was  a  dis- 
tinguished Orientai  scholar  and  educator.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  England  and  on  t)ie 
continent,  and  then  became  an  art  student  at  the 
Government  School,  Somerset  Hf)iisc,  London,  but 
the  interest  he  felt  and  developed  in  artistic  anatomy 
led  him  to  abandon  art  for  the  study  of  medicine 
and  surgery.     He  came  to  New  York  in  1854,  and  in 


1857  was  appointed  prosf  ctor  to  the  chair  of  surgery 
in  the  New  York  Medical  College.     In  18(i0  he  was 
prosector  to  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the  University 
of  Vermont,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D. 
He  then  spent  a  year  in  the  European  hospitals,  and 
in  1801  entered  the  United  States  navy.     He  was  at 
the  relief  of  Fort  Pickens,  served  in  Virginia,  and 
was  with  Farragut's  squadron  during  the  campaigns 
from  the  scalxjard  to  Vicksburg,  but  was  compelled 
to  resign  in  the  latter  part  of  1863, 
owing  to  impaired  health.  In  1864 
he  settled  in  New  York,  and  was 
apiioiuted  surgeon  to  the   North- 
ern Dispensary,     The  same  year 
he  contributed  to  tlie  "  American 
Medical  Times"  a  paper  on  "Im- 
provement in  the  Method  of  Ex- 
aniiuing    Eye,    Ear   and    Throat 
Diseases   by  the  Use  of  a  Plano- 
convex Lens,  with  Reflector,"  an 
instrument   now  in    general   use; 
and  in   18(>S   lie  invented  cutting 
forceps  to  facilitate  the  remo\'al  of 
plaster-of-paris  dressings.     These 
were    only   the    first   of  a  large 
number  of  inventions,  including 
instruments   to    facilitate    opera- 
tions in   cases  of  varicocele,  hy- 
drocele and  phimosis,  accounts  of 
which  were    pulilished  in  1870; 
defiliating  forceps  (1874),  and  cartilage  scissors  for 
the  removal  of  dense  tissues  (1881).     In  1869  he  was 
appointed  surgeon  of  the  New  York  Dispensary.  In 
1880    he    originated    the     "American    Journal    of 
Syphilography  and  Dermatology,"  of  wdiich  he  con- 
liiiiicd  the  cd'itor  until  1875.     JDr.  Duhriug  says  of 
fiis  i)ublication:     "With  the  year  1870  a  nevv  and 
iioniisingera,  full  of  vitality  and  spirit,  opened  upon 
.lie  dermatology  of  our  country,  signalized  by  the 
appearance  of  the  '  American  .Journal  of  Sypliilog- 
raphy  and  Dermatology,'  under  the  editorial  man- 
agement of  Dr.  Morris  H.  Henry,  of  New  York. 
This  publication  must  always  be  regarded  as  an  im- 
portant event  in  the  history  of  American  derm.atology, 
for  it  was  unquestionably  the  means  of  calling  forth 
a   considerable    amount   of  substantial    interest  in 
this  brancli  of    medicine,    as  well   as  much  good 
work,  which,  without  sucli  a  stimulus,  would  prob- 
ably   never    have    been    produced."     In   1871    he 
edited  the  American  edition  of  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox's 
work  on  "Skin  Diseases."     In  the  preface   to  the 
last  English  edition.   Dr.   Fox  says:     "  I  think  the 
profession  in  general,  and  dermatology  In  particular, 
in  America,  owes  much  to  Dr.  Henry  for  the  excel- 
lent   journal  of  dermatology  which  he  originated 
and  so  ably  conducts;   and  I  cannot  forbear  at  the 
same  time  acknowledging  how  much  I  am  person- 
ally indebted  to  him  as  the  editor  of  the  American 
edition  of  my  work."     This  work  was  at  once  adopt- 
ed for  use  in  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  retains  its  position  as  the  standard  text-book  on 
skin  diseases.     His  contrilmtions  on  the  nature  and 
successful  treatment  of  varicocele,  by  the  removal  of 
the  redundant  scrotum,  and  the  instruments  he  in- 
vented to  prevent  hemorrhage — avoiding  direct  in- 
terference with  the  veins — and  effecting  a  radical 
cure  of  the  disease  without  any  risk  to  life  or  un- 
fortunate sequel  that  so  frequently  followed  ligation 
of  the  veins,  attracted  wide-spread  attention  at  home 
and  abroad.     His  views  ancl  methods  of  operating 
were  not  accepted  wJien  first  published,   but  time 
demonstrated   their  value,  and  his  method  is  now 
generally  recognized  and  followed.     The  prevalence 
of  the  disease  in  warm  climates  and  its  existence — 
serving  as  a  bar  to  military  service — attracted  the 
special  attention  of  military  surgeons.     In  Greece 
and  in  Turkey  it  was  at  once  favorably  received. 
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The  Uuiversity  of  Alliens  unanimously  recommended 
its  adoption,  and  the  king  of  Greece  conferred  on  him 
tlie   gold  cr(jss  (officer)  of  the   Itoyal   (.(rder  of  the 
tSavior,     The  stdtau  of  Tiirk;ey  conferred  (1880)  the 
im|ierial  order  (if  the  Jlejidie  (commander),  and  sub- 
sequently (1888)  the  orderof  I'osmanie  (commander), 
and  on  his  last  visit  to  Constantinople  (1890)  he  was 
invested  with  the  grade  of  grand  (ifhcer  of  the  Order 
of  the  jMejidie.     In  1875  tiie  University  of  Vermont 
conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.     In  1886  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  conferred  the  deirree  of 
LL.D.     From  1873  to  1884  lie  was  the  chief  siirgeon 
to  the  police  department  of  New  York,  and  instituted 
many  reforms  for  the  beuetit  of  the  service,  notably 
our  present  ambulance  system.     From  1873   to  1880 
he  was  surgeou-iu-chief  of  the  state  emigrant  hospi- 
tals, appointed  by  the  commissioners  under  instruc- 
tions   from    Gov.    Dix.       His    aduiiuistiation    was 
marked   with    exceptional   success.    In    addition   to 
the  works  we  have  mentioneil,   he  made  many  im- 
portant contrjlrations  to  the  literature  of  his  pro- 
fession.    He  was  unmarried  and  died  in  New  Y'ork 
city,  May  19,  1895. 

WEIL,  Benjamin  M.,  financier,  was  born  in 
BaltinK.re,  3Id..  May  4,  1850,  of  German  antecedents. 
His  father  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Jle.xicau  war,  and  a 
slnirt  time  before  its  close,  at  the  instance  of  Gen. 
Wintield  Scott,  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  sur- 
geon-general of  the  U.  S.  army. 


tinuously  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  man  in 
Milwaukee. 

WEEKS,  Henry  Astor,  physician  and  soldier, 
was  born  in  Ninv  Ycirk  city  Slay  12,  1822.  He 
was  graduated  with  distinction  from  Y'ale  College, 
and  afterward  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  After  practicing  his  profession  for  a  few 
years,  he  went  to  California, 
where  he  remained  three 
years,  and  returning  to  New 
Y'ork  city,  he  engaged  iu 
business  until  the  civil  war 
broke  out.  Col.  Weeks  had 
previousl}'  identified  himself 
with  the  National  Guard, 
and  became  lieutenant-colo- 
nel of  the  12th  New  Y'ork 
regiment.  Subsecjuently,  in 
1862,  he  became  colonel  of 
the  12th  regiment.  New 
Y'ork  volunteers,  and  at  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run 
was  shot  through  the  legs, 
besides  receiving  a  severe 
concussion  from  a  bursting 
.shell,  and  was  carried  bleeij- 
ing  from  the  field.  At  this 
time  he  was  in  command  of  the  3d  brigade,  first  divis- 


ion, fiftharmy  corps.  On  recovering  from  his  wounds, 
He  subpsecjuently  held  various  he  returned  to  the  field,  acting  the  same  gallant  part 
positions  of  trust  and  honor  in  as  he  had  hithertii  performed,  and  was  finally  mas- 
Baltimore.  Young  Weil  was  tered  out  with  his  regiment.  By  mamage  he  was 
given  an  ordinary  education  related  to  a  number  of  the  old  revolutionary  fami- 
iu   tlie  public  .schools  of  his    lies.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Fifth 

Army  Corps;  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Le- 
gion; the  Grand  Army 'of  the  Republic;  the  Old 
Guard  A.s.sociation  of  the  12th  regiment,  N.  G.  S. 
N.  Y.,  of  which  he  was  vice-president;  the  Society 
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native  city.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  left  Baltimore,  and 
for  some  time  thereafter  made 
a  study  of  ))li olograph j^;  find- 
ing the  work  uncongenial,  he  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  the  Democratic  Club, 
abandoned  it,  and  subsequent-    and  the  Colonial  Club.     Col.   Weeks  died  Apr.  20, 

1891.     He  left  a  wife,  one  son  and  a  daughter. 
WEEKS,    Bartow    Sumter,    lawyer,    son    of 

Henry  Astor,  was  born  in  New  Y'ork  Ajir.  25,  1861, 

while  the  cannon  that  were  tired  on  Fort  Sumter 
tilled  the  respon.sible  place  of  were  still  echoing  throughout  the  North.  He  was 
traveling  salesman  for  the  con-     graduated    from   the   College   of  the  City  of  New 

York  iu  1879,  after  which  he  devoted  two  years  to 
His  ambition,  however,  led  him  to 


ly  accepted  a  jio.sition  m  a 
manufactory.  He  was  rapidly 
advanced  from  one  position  to 
another,  and  when  but  a  lad 


cern.  In  1874  he  began  the  real 
estate  investment  and  broker- 
age l)\i.sine.ss  on  his  own  ac- 
count, at  Milwaukee, which  lie 
has  since  prosecuted  with  gi-eat  energy  and  success. 
He  is  a  thijroughly  representative  real  estate  man, 
conducting  every  brancli  of  the  business,  and  num- 
bering among  his  clients  the  mo.st  intluenlial  citizens 
of  Milwaukee.  He  handles  the  real  estate  business 
of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad; 
had  charge  of  the  work  of  jiureha.siug  the  rinlil  of 
way  into  Milwaukee  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Wis- 
consin Central  System;  and  lias  been  active  in  piro- 
moiing  the  organization  of  a  Real  Estate  Board  in 
his  adopted  city,  of  wdiich  he  was  elected  president. 
Mr.  Weil  has  always  taken  a  foi-emost  place  in  all 
movements  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  city 
and  develop  its  various  industries  and  lines  of  liusi- 
ne.ss.  He  also  has  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first 
president  of  the  National  I-ieal  Estate  Association 
of  America,  to  which  office  he  was  elected  by  a 
laiL'"!-  di-lcL'-ation  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  He 
ha^  idways  been  active  and  influential  in  organ- 
izing dilTri'cnt  manufacturing  plants  for  Milwaukee. 
He  secured  tin-  slock  for  tin-  ;\Iilwaukee  E.xjiosition; 
is  a  diri'cior  of  the  Milwaukei-  G:is  Co. ;  stockholder 
and  director  in  various  other  iironiiucnt  linancial  and 
business  iuviiimions  in  :\rilw:iuki-c.  TIioultIi  hardly 
in  the  prime  of  life,  .Air.  \\'.-il  is  regarded  as  one  of 
Milwaukee's  foremost  and  most  useful  citizens,  and 
has  also  lieen  enL'a;.:eiI  in  the  real  estate  bu.sine.ss  con- 


niercautile  life 

study  f(jr  the  legal  profession,  and  he  therefore  gave 
himself  to  a  rigid  course  of  ]U'eparation,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Columbia  Law 
School  in  1883,  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  the  same  year.  His  abil- 
ities in  his  ciiosen  profession  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  bar, 
and  he  was  therefore  ajipointed  first 
a.ssislant  district  attornej'  of  New 
York  county  in  1891.  Being  the 
son  of  a  veteran  of  the  great  civil 
war,  ;ind  )iopular  with  tlie  rank  and 
file  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  he  was 
elected  their  commander-in-chief  at 
tlie  national  encampment  held  in 
1891.  His  aliilities  as  a  real  estate 
lawyer,  and  his  experience  in  the 
construction  of  wills,  has  given  him 
a  reputation  .second  to  none  in  the 
profession  which  he  so  ably  adorns, 
and  is  a  lever  which  will  no  doubt 
bring  him  in  time  more  prominently 
before  the  ]iublic  whom  he  so  faithfully  serves.  Mr. 
Weeks  is  a  memher  of  the  Bar  Association,  Sons  of 
the  Revolution,  Militai'\-  (.)rder  of  the  Loyal  Legion, 
Alpha  Delta  Phi  Club,  Democratic  Club," New  Y'ork 
Atldelic  Club,  and  it  was  largely  through  his  elTorts 
that  the  ni'w  club  house  was  procured  for  the  New 
Y'ork  Athletic  Club,  of  which  he  is  president,  and  be 
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was  also  iustrumental  in  providing  a  handsome 
home  for  the  Democratic  Club.  He  was  appointed 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York  State  in 
April,  1913,  by  Gov.  Sulzer ;  was  reappointed  in 
the  following  year  by  Gov.  Glynn,  and  was  elected 
in  November,  1914,  for  the  full  term  of  fourteen 
years.  The  son  of  Col.  Henry  A.  Weeks  (above),  a 
veteran  of  the  civil  war,  he  is  popular  with  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  and  was  elected 
their  commander-in-chief  at  the  national  encamp- 
ment held  in  1891.  He  was  married  three  times: 
first,  Oct.  26,  1887,  to  Antoinette,  daughter  of 
Henry  Mataran  (she  died  without  issvie  in  Septem- 
ber, 1900)  ;  second,  in  1901,  to  Mrs.  Emma  Bort 
Sears,  daughter  of  John  Bort  of  Chateavigay,  N. 
Y.  (she  died  in  July,  1917),  and  third,  Sept.  16, 
1918,  to  Mrs.  Josephine  D.  Smith  of  New  York 
City. 

STEVENSOilT,   Adlai  Ewing,   statesman,  was 
born  in  Christian  county,  Ky.,  Oct.   23,   1835,  son 
of   John    T.    and   Ann   Eliza    (Ewing)    Stevenson. 
His  family  came  from  Ulster,  Ireland,  before  the 
revolution   and    settled   in    North    Carolina,    where 
Mr.  Stevenson's  father  was  born.     John  Stevenson 
was  born  in  Statesville,   N.   C,  but  moved  early 
to    Christian    county,    Ky.      His    mother    was    a 
daughter    of   Adlai   Ewing,   a   former   resident   of 
Statesville,   N.    C.      The   son  was  brought   up   on 
his  father  's  farm  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools    and     at    Center    College,    Danville,    Ky. 
When  he   was  sixteen  years  old  he  removed  with 
his  father  's  family  to  Bloomington,  III,  where  he 
studied    law   under   Judge   Davis   and   Eobert   E. 
Williams,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.     In  1859 
he  opened  an   office  at  Metamora,  Woodford  eo., 
111.,    and   practiced    there   for   ten   years,    during 
which  he  was  master  of  the  circuit  court  for  four 
years   and    district   attorney  for   the   same   period. 
The  conspicuous  ability  with  which  he  discharged 
the   duties   of  these  offices  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  people  of   the  state,  and  in  1864  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  for  presiden- 
tial elector.     In  the  interest   of   Gen.   McClellan, 
the   nominee   of   his  party   for  the  presidency,   he 
canvassed    the     entire     state,     speaking    in    every 
county.     At  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  district 
attorney  in  1869,  he  returned  to  Bloomington  and 
formed   a  law  partnership  with  Judge   James   S. 
Ewing,     which    continued    for    twenty-five    years. 
The    firm    enjoyed    an    extensive    practice   in    the 
state  and  federal  courts,  and  was  reputed  to  be 
one    of    the    leading   law   firms    of    Illinois.      Mr. 
Stevenson    was .  nominated    for    congress  ^  by    the 
Democrats   of   the   Bloomington    district  in   1874. 
The   district   had   been   safely   Eepublican  by   an 
almost   invariable   majority   of   3,000.     His   oppo- 
nent. Gen.   McNulta,  was  one  of  the  leading  Ee- 
publican   orators    of    the    state    and   the   canvass 
was   a   remarkable   one,   the   excitement   at   times 
resultino-  in  intense  personal  antagonisms  between 
the    friends    of    the    candidates.      Mr.    Stevenson 
was   successful,   his    majority   in   the   district   ex- 
ceeding   1,200.      He   was   in   congress   during   the 
exciting  scenes  incident  to  the  Tilden-Hayes  con- 
test in  1876.   He  was  defeated  for  a  second  term  in 
1876   but  in  1878  was  again  elected,  increasuig  his 
majority  in  the  district  to  2,000.     At  the  expira- 
tion of  his  second  term  he  resumed  the  practice 
of   law   in  Bloomington.      He  was   a   delegate  to 
the    Democratic    national    convention   of    1884    m 
Chicago,   and  after  the  election  of   Grover  Cleve- 
land  as   president   of  the   United  States  was   ap- 
pointed   first    assistant    postmaster-general,    which 
position    he    held    until    1889.      In    1892    he^  was 
elected    vice-president    on   the    ticket   with   Cleve- 


land, following  the  Democratic  convention  in  Chi- 
cago, at  which  he  was  chairman  of  the  Illinois 
delegation.  He  was  very  popular  with  Eepub- 
licans  as  well  as  Democrats  during  his  term  as 
president  of  the  senate  because  of  his  affability 
and  kindliness.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  a  nominee  for 
vice-president  on  the  ticket  with  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  in  1900,  and  was  a  candidate  for 
governor  of  Illinois  in  1908,  but  was  defeated 
by  Charles  S.  Deneen  after  a  contest  in  the  leg- 
islature. Eutherford  B.  Hayes  appointed  him  a 
member  of  the  board  to  inspect  the  military 
academy  at  West  Point  in  1877,  and  in  1897  he 
was  a  member  of  the  commission  which  met  in 
Belgium  to  try  to  secure  international  bimetal- 
lism. He  was  the  author  of  ' '  Something  of  Men 
I  have  Known"  (1909),  in  which  his  expe- 
riences are  charmingly  tolcl.  A  student  of  Amer- 
ican history,  he  was  particularly  well  versed  in  that 
of  Illinois  and  Kentucky,  and  in  1903  delivered 
the  annual  address  before  the  Illinois  Historical 
Society,  his  subject  being  "The  Constitution  and 
Constitutional  Conventions  of  Illinois. ' '  Mr. 
Stevenson  was  a  delightful  raconteur.  It  was  said 
of  him  that  ' '  he  held  the  wine  of  gladness  to  the 
lips  of  his  friends.*  *  *  He  had  an  irresistible 
power  of  humor  without  frivolity;  a  profound 
sense  of  life's  seriousness  without  heaviness;  dig- 
nity without  dullness ;  honor  without  hauteur ;  no 
stain  ever  touched  his  garments,  and  not  even 
the  breath  of  suspicion  ever  rested  upon  his  good 
name. ' '  He  was  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society.  He  was  married  Dec. 
20,  1866,  to  Letitia,  daughter  of  Eev.  Lewis  W. 
Green  of  Danville,  Ky.,  and  had  one  son,  Lewis 
Green,  and  three  daughters:  Mary  (who  died  in 
1892),  Julia,  wife  of  Martin  D.  Hardin  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.  and  Letitia  Stevenson.  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son died  at  his  home  in  Chicago,  111.,  June  24, 
1914. 

SCOTT,    William   Anderson,    clergyman,    was 
born  at  Eock  Creek,  Bedford  Co.,  Tenn.,  Jan.  31, 
1813.      After   graduating   at    Cumberland    College, 
then  located  at  Princeton,  Ky.,  in  1833,  he  spent 
a  year  iu  theological  stuclies  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
and  in  1835  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in 
Louisiana,  .where    he    did   missionary   work   for   a 
year.    He  taught  school  in  his  native  state  for  four 
years,  and  became  pastor  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  in 
1840,  and  in  1843  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  where  he 
edited  the  ' '  Presbyterian  ' '  for  three  years.    While 
pastor    of    Calvary    church,    San    Erancisco,    Cal., 
1854-61,   he  was  noted  for  his  opposition  to   the 
vigilance  committee  and  his  southern  sympathies. 
He  started  the  "Pacific  Expositor"  in  1858,  and 
was  moderator  of  the  O.  S.  general  assembly.     On 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  went  to  Europe, 
and  for  a  time  preached  in  John  street  church,  Bir- 
mingham.     He    was   pastor    of    the   Forty-second 
street   church  in  New   York   City   during   1863-70, 
and  from  there  went  to  St.  Johu  's,  San  Francisco, 
holding  also  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  systema,tio 
theology  in  the  seminary  there  from  its  foundation 
in  1871.    He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the 
University  of  Alabama  in  1844,  and  that  of  LL.D. 
from  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in 
1872       He    published:      "Daniel:    A    Model    for 
Young  Men,"    (1854);   "Achan  in  El  Dorado," 
(1855)-    "Trade    and   Letters,"    (1856);    "The 
Giant  Judge,"  (1858)  ;  "The  Bible  and  Politics," 
(1859)-   "The  Church  in  the  Army;  or.  The  Four 
Centurions,"    (1862);    and   "The  Christ    of    the 
Apostles'   Creed,"   an  attack  on  Strauss,   Eenan, 
etc      (1867).     Dr.   Scott   died  in  San   Francisco, 
Cai.',  Jan.  14,  1885. 
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HODGSON,  Telfair,  cUr,i;Tm:iii,  was  li.nn  at 
Coluiiiina,  \'a.,  ]\Iaivli  14,  ISlli  lie  ivcilvcd  bis 
early  ciliu'alioii  Ml  Philadelplii;!,  Pa.,  and  was  grail- 
uali'd  fruiii  ilic  riilU'j;x'  .if  Xi'W  Jersey  in  isriil.  He 
spent  line  year  al  llie  P.  E.  (ieneral  Tlieiilniiieal 
Semiuar_v  in  Xew  Yurk  eily,  and  tlien  eulered  llie 
( 'iinfederale  military  serviee  as 
pi-ivale  iu  (lie  44lli  VirL:ini;i  rei;'. 
infanliy.  He  saw  serviee,  after- 
ward, in  tile  1st  Alabama  ea\alry, 
and  iin  tlie  siatf  of  Oen.  .losepb 
AVlieeler,  in  Tennes.see  and  Ken- 
tii(lv\'.  In  ISdo  be  was  ordainetl 
to  llii'  iliaeiinate  iif  tbe  Eiii.seiipal 
eliuiTJi  at  S;i\'annab,  Ga,,  and  ia 
lSi;4  Id  llie  prieslbdiid,  in  t'ulum- 
bi.'i,  (ia.  ills  tirsl  elmi'cb  wurk 
after  I  he  wai'  wasal  Keyp(irt,N,.T. 
^     533V-    (l^''"'l.  wlnaiee    lie    jouriieved    to 

''''fi^^'^'  ^'"'"l"'-  :""!   i"   1^^''  "'''^  elected 
/■/    )~j'.-   I  '  til  the  (liair  iif  ]ibilosiipliv  in  tiie 

-/      '  ''  University  (if  Alabama.  "  In  1872 

/.-'f.,  he  was  a.ssislant  at  Cbrist  cliurcb, 

<ff?|-afJi'v  Ballimiire,   31.1,       Tins   was    fi.l- 

liiwed  bv  a  r.'el.irsliip  .if  Trinity 
ebureli,H(ib(>ken,  X,,l,  InlSTSb'e 
■went  to  Sewanee,  Teiin.,  lo  be  dean  of  the  tbenloiii- 
cal  biciilly  an.I  c. mimissi.iner  of  finance  at  the  Uni- 
versiiy  .if  the  Sonlli,  In  ISTf)  lie  was  appointed  its 
vic.'-tlianeelbii'.  He  j'clired  from  tbe  duties  of  this 
piisitiiinin  fsllO,  reinaininu' dean  ..if  the  theological 
faiadly.  Hi'  .lied  at  Sewnliee,  Tenn.,  Sept.  11,  1893. 
BOWDOIN,  James,  statesman  and  scaentist, 
wasb.irn  in  Host  on  Ann'.  8,  IT-T.  He  was  the  sun 
of  James  liowdoin,  an  eminent  mercbanl,  and  uran.l- 
son  .if  P.'t.a-  liowiloin,  or,  in  Frencb,  Pierre  liaii- 
diiuiii,  wliii  was  a  pbysiei.an,  residiim'  in  Roebelle  in 
Fran.-e,  "When  Eimis  XI  V.  sii^ned  the  revocation  of 
tbe  cdi.'t  of  Niinl.'S  in  1(1^5,  liandouin  first  lied  to 
Irel;in.l  and  tli.ai  to  Falmoutb,  now  Portland,  on 
Cas.'ii  bay,  Elaine,  wdieiT  be  arrived  in  April,  1687. 
Baud.iiiin  was  rii-h,  and  |iureliased  a  number  of 
tr.a<-ls.if  land  in  Maine,  whej-e  be  continued  to  reside 
luitil  lljllil,  when  lie  I'emoved  to  IJost.in,  It  is  stated 
tli.al  .111  the  (lav  after  bis  departure  from  fiasco  the 
Indians  d.-sinlyed  tliet.iwn.  Tbe  eld. 'sl  s.m  of  tbe 
Frendi  emigrant  .ac.piir.'d  a  lari:.-  cstal.'  Ihroiiuh  bis 
industry,  enterprise  and  ee.inomy.  He  lefttwosons, 
of  wdiom  the  eldest,  by  bis  tirsi  wife,  is  tbe  subject 
of  this  sketch,  James  Il.iw.biin,  the  ydunp-r,"  re- 
ceived a  g.i.id  preparatory  educa- 
tion as  a  li.iy,  and  was  sent  to 
PIar\'ar.l,  wb.-re  b.'  was  ura.liiat- 
e.l  in  174."i,  Tw.i  years  later,  on 
Sept.  4,  1747,  bis  fai  her  died,  leav- 
inu'  liiiii  a  laiiic  fortune.  AVhile 
at  cdlleii:e  yduim-  ISowdoin  was 
specially  noted  for  bis  indirstry 
and  appli.'ali.m  to  his  studies, 
and  nut  less  f.ir  bis  n.atiir.al  abil- 
il V.  He  led  a  rei^ul.'ir  life,  and 
tlie  fact  df  bis  bdliiiLi-  heir  td  a 
larLi'c  estate  did  imt  iiidnce  bim 
to  cliaiu;e  Ibis  f.ir  tiic  wors.'.  In 
174'.l  be  iii.arii.'d  a  daniibt.T  .if 
Jiilin  EiAiin;-,  a  Sc.itcliiiiaii  by 
birth,  but  «lid  cinigratcd  to  Bus- 
ton,  where  be  liecame.a  iinnniiKait 
inercbant,  and  wlmse  second 
daiijibt.'r  inarri.'d  O.iv.  Scott,  of 
Ddiiiinica.  j\[r.  liowddin  now  be- 
gan to  devdte  bimself  t(i  those  liler.ary  and  scientific 
pursuits  Id  which  be  adhered  tliniiigli'life.  He  made 
the  acijnaintanc.'  nf  IJ.aijainin  Franklin,  wbom  he 
visited  and  edii|.-ire<l  willi  u|idii  scienlitic  subje.'ls 
when  be  \\:i-^  nnU"  t  \\  .'nl\"-f(iiir  \(*:irs  .if  ;iL''e.  I'rank- 
lin  was  sn  inijiressed  with    his  ability  that  at  a  later 
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peridd  he  ]ilaced  seme  of  Bow'd(Mn's  letters  before 
the  Royal  Sociely  of  Loudon,  by  which  insliiiitiiiu 
they  were  ]mblislied  in  due  time.  In  18r)8  Mr.  liow- 
doin was  elected  a  member  of  the  general  court  from 
Bostou,  and  during  the  three  years  that  liei\as  in 
this  body  he  was  distinguished  by  his  leaining  and 
elo(]uence.  In  1750  be  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
council  of  i\[assa(4iii.selts,  and  in  that  iiosilion  he 
firmly  opiidsed  Govs.  Bernardand  Hutchinson, whose 
conduct  was  already  laying  the  foundation  fur  the 
American  revdlulidii.  In  17ti!),  when  Bowd.iin  was 
elected  a  mendier  nf  the  cduncil,  the  ])(isition  \\;is  re- 
fused him  by  Guv.  Bernard,  wbeieu|idn  the  inhabit- 
ants df  Boston  elected  iiim  again  to  (he  giaicral  court. 
Ilutcbiiisiin,  bowever,  when  he  liecaine  gincrnor. 
permitted  Bowdoin  to  take  his  seat  at  the  cduncil 
board,  because,  .said  he,  "His  oiiposilion  lo  our 
measures  will  be  less  injurious  in  the  council  tli.an  in 
the hou.se  of  representatives,"  He  was  chosen  a  dele- 
gate lo  the  first  Gontinental  congress,  but  was  pire- 
vented  from  taking  his  scat  by  the  illness  of  Mrs. 
Bowaloin.  This  was  in  1774,  and  tbe  nc.xt  year  he 
was  chosen  jircsidciit  of  the  council  of  JIassaclui.sett.s, 
and  continned  to  bold  that  ollicc  most  of  the  time 
until  the  adoption  of  the  state  conslitulidn  in  1780, 
having  been  iiresiiUaitof  the  convention  which  framed 
this  instrument.  In  1785.  John  Hancock  having  re- 
signed the  governorship  of  Massachusetts,  Bowdoin 
was  elected  to  succeed  him,  and  was  re-elected  the 
following  year.  In  Ihisp.isition  be  was  e(ins]ii(aidus 
for  his  wisdom,  bis  firmness,  and  his  iiifie.xible  in- 
tegrity. The  times  were  most  unfortunate  for  the 
colony,  as  the  people  were  burdened  by  heavy  laxes, 
and  a  not  unnatural  extravagance  following  ujion 
the  advent  of  peace  had  sent  nearly  all  I  be  specie  out 
of  the  country  for  tbe  purchase  of  foreign  luxuries. 
There  was  of  course  much  discdiilcnt.  and  a  spirit  of 
disorder  was  awakened,  which  finally  (aihnin.aled  in 
the  conflict  known  as"Sbays's  Kebellion,"  which 
was  ,a  movement  in  the  western  part  of  JIassaebusetts, 
wdiose  alleged  design  was  lo  liaxc  a  long  list  of  su|)- 
pdsed  grievances  redressed.  Anidiig  these,  one  was 
that  the  general  court  sbdiild  no  longer  sil  in  lioslon, 
and  another  that  a  large  issue  of  )iaper  money  should 
be  made.  Daniel  Shays  (ip  v.)  had  lironght  Idgclher 
a  liddy  of  men,  numfiering  alxint  1,1(M),  avIki  were 
led  by  him  to  Springfield  willi  the  pui|i(i.se  nf  cap- 
tuiiiig  the  arsenal,  Gov.  Bowdoin  ordered  into  .ser- 
vice upwards  of  4,000  of  the  militia,  w  bo  w  ere  |ilaced 
underlhe  command  (if  the  veteran  general,  Benjamin 
Lincoln,  t  he  ex|ien.ses  being  defrayed  by  the  citiziaisof 
Boston,  with  G(.iv.  Bowdoin  at  tiicir  bead.  This  de- 
cisive step")  rescued  tbe  go\'ernment  from  cont(aiiirt, 
and  |iractically  saved  the  commonweallh  from  a  dan- 
gerous insurrection.  In  1787  (Jov.  Bowdoin  was 
succeeded  by  Hancock,  il.mbtle.ss  in  consequence  of 
the  objeclions  of  Ibe  discdntcnted  to  the  siiccdy  and 
forcible  manner  in  whieb  be  had  suiijircs.sed  tbe  re- 
liellion.  In  178M  be  was  a  nnanlicr  of  Ibe  conven- 
tion which  adopted  the  Federal  constitution,  Slean- 
while  Gov.  Bowdoin  was  a  man  of  great  learning, 
and  throughout  his  life  a  most  gencrdiis  friiaid  df 
literal  ure  and  cdiit  ribuliir  In  its  advanccinciil.  AVlien 
the  library  of  Harvard  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1704 
be  subscribed  liberally  for  its  restoralion.  From 
177!)  to  1784,  when  Ibe  pressure  of  bis  ollicial  duties 
forced  bim  to  resign,  he  was  a  fellow  of  the  Harvard 
corporation.  When  tbe  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sci(aices  was  iiiC(ir|idrated  in  Bostdii,  Jlay  4, 
1780,  (hiv,  Bowd.iin  was  cb.isen  its  first  president, 
and  continued  t(i  bold  the  olficc  as  hmg  as  he  lived, 
"  being  regarded  by  its  members  as  the  )iri(lc  and  or- 
nament of  their  iiistit iilioii,"  Gov.  Bdwibiiii  was 
also  (inc  of  the  fdunders  (if  the  Humane  Sociely  of 
Jlassachusctls,  and  a  fdunder  and  the  first  liresi(lent 
of  Ibe  did  Massaebu.setts  Biuik.  His  lilerary  repu- 
talidii  was  n.it  (nily  well   known   at   borne  but  wdde- 
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spread  abroad,  and  he  received  the  honor  of  hciiig 
made  a  doctor  of  laws  Ijy  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  of  being  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
societies  of  London  and  DubUn.  To  tlic  home  iu- 
stitntious  of  learning  in  which  he  was  most  interested. 
Gov.  Bowdoiu  was  generous  during  his  lifetime, 
while  he  did  not  fail  to  remember  them  in  his  will. 
Bowdoin  wrote  and  published  a  numlier  of  works 
and  contributions  to  iieriodicals  and  other  publica- 
tions. He  was  the  author  of  a  poetic  "  Paraphrase 
of  tLie  Economy  of  Human  Life, "  wdiich  appeared 
in  March,  1759.  In  1780,  when  he  assumed  the  office 
of  president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  he  delivered  a  philo.sophical  discourse, 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  memoirs 
of  that  society.  In  these  same  memoirs  Gov.  Bow- 
doin published  a  number  of  papers  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  astronomy  and  physics.  Gov.  Bowdoiu 
suffered  from  chninic  ecmsuTiiption,  which  resulted 
in  his  deatli,  at  Bostdu,  Nov.  6,  1790. 

DAVIES,   Julien.  Tappan,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  New  York  city  Sept.  3.5,  1S45,  the  fourth  sou  of 
Judge  Henry  E.  Davies,  and  ou  his  father's  side  is 
of   Welsh  descent.     He  received 
his  early  education  at  the  Mount 
Washington    Collegiate   InstitiU.e, 
New    York  citv,   and   at   Walnut 
Hill   School,   Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and 
entered  Columbia  College  in  1803, 
graduating  in   1866.     On  leaving 
college  he  entered  the  law  office  of 
Alexander    W.   Bradford,    where 
he   studied   tuitil   he   was   admit- 
ted   to   the    bar.      On  the   death 
of  Mr.  Bradford,  and  according  to 
his  will,  ^Ir.  Davies  succeeded  to 
\^-^= — ^   I  y^ ^  a  part  of  the  practice  of  his  office, 
\    y\-'    ^  f,  jjj^j   ^,^^   subsequently  associated 

with  his  father.  Judge  Davies, 
who  retired  from  the  bench  of 
the  court  of  appeals  Jan.  1,  1869. 
In  1863  Mr.  Davies  joined  tlie 
33d  regiment,  N.  Y.  state  militia,^ 
as  a  private  soldier,  was  the  youngest  member  of 
his  regiment,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  cam- 
paigr  of  the  civil  war  that  closed  with  the  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg.  On  Apr.  33,  1869,  lie  married 
Alice  Martin,  daughter  of  Henry  H.  Martin,  a 
banker  of  Albany.  For  many  years  Mr.  Davies 
was  counsel  for  tlie  elevated  railroads  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  argued  the  long  series  of  cases  that 
through  the  higher  courts  of  New  York  state  estab- 
lished the  franchises  of  these  important  corporations 
and  the  principles  of  their  liability  for  property 
damages.  He  was  receiver  for  Grant  &  Ward, 
1884-9.3,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.,  serving  as  its  vice- 
president  for  a  time.  He  was  also  counsel  for  and 
trustee  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  He  died 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  6,  1920. 

DUANE,  James,  statesman,  and  mayor  of  tlie 
city  of  New  York,  was  born  there  Feb.  6,  1733.  He 
was  the  third  son  of  Anthony  Duane,  of  the  county 
Galway,  Ireland,  wdio,  when  very  young,  being  em- 
ployed in  the  British  navy  on  the"  New  York  statioii, 
was  so  charmed  with  the' place  that  he  resigned  liis 
position  and  returned  thither  to  live.  Here  he  mar- 
ried Althea  Keteltas,  daughter  of  one  of  the  leading 
merchants  of  his  time  in  New  York.  She  was 
Anthony  Duane's  second  wife,  and  died  when 
his  son  James  was  only  three  years  of  age,  and  five 
years  later,  in  May,  1741,  the  elder  Duane  married 
his  third  wife,  the  widow  of  Thomas  Lynch,  of 
Flusliing,  L.  I.  Anthony  Duane  died  Aug.  14,  1747. 
The  boy,  James,  as  he  grew  up  received  a  good  Eng- 
lish education  in  the  public  schools,  and  being  de- 


signed for  the  law,  entered  the  office  of  .James  Alex- 
ander, an  eminent  colonial  lawyer  and  father  of  the 
American  general,  Lord  Sterling.     Mr.  Duane  was 
adniilted  an  attorney  of  the  supreme  court  Aug.  3, 
17.54,  and  soon  found  himself  engrossed  with  a  large 
professional  practice.     (Jn  Oct.  31,  1759,  he  married 
Mary  Livingston,   eldest  daughter  of  Col.   Robert 
Living,ston,  at  that  time  proprietor  of  the  Livingston 
manor.     Mr.  Duane  soon  rose  to  high  professional 
standing  and  was  retained  in  most  of  the  heavy  .suits 
which  came  into  litigation  in  New  York.     He  was 
the  attorney  of  Trinity  church  in  the  suits  relating 
to  the  property  claimed  by  the  heirs  of  Anneke  Jans. 
Among  other  propertj'  bequeathed  by  Anthony  Du- 
ane to  liis  four  sons  was  a  tract  of  land  covering 
about  6,000  acres,  where  stands  the  present  town  of 
Duane.sbtu-g,  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y.     By  the  death 
of  his  two  brothers  and  by  purchase  from  the  third, 
and  by  other  purchases,  James  Duane  became  the 
o^vuer  of  nearly  the  whole  of  that  township,  at  the 
time,  however,  a  wilderness.     In  1765  he  made  the 
first  permanent  settlement  of  the  town  of  Duanes- 
burg  by  contracting  with  a  company  of  twenty  Ger- 
mans, who  went  there  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  established  themselves. 
In  the  meantime,  in  1764,  the  king 
in  council  had  decided  that  the  ter- 
ritory wdiich  now  forms  the  state  of 
Vermont  was  part  of  the  colony  of 
New  York.     Reposing  safely,  as  he 
su|)pose(l,  on  the  validity  of  this  de- 
cision, Jlr.  Duane  purchased  about 
64,000  acres  of  land  in  this  territory, 
at  a  cost  of  upward  of  $8,000.     As 
a  matter  of  fact  tlie  entire  territory  in 
question  was  claimed  liolh  by  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York,  and  was 
knownasthcNew  Hampsliire  grants. 
The  settlers  there  strongly  opposed 
all  attempts  of  the  New  York  gov- 
ernment to  enter  into  possession  of 
their  lands,  and  the  feeling  which  was 
aroused  brought  about  the  formation 
of  a  body  of  volunteers  called  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys,  of  which  Ethan  Allen  (q.  v.)  was  a  prominent 
memVier.     There  would  no  doubt  have  been  a  very 
serious  conflict  growing  out  of  this  question  had  it 
not  been  for  tlie^outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
In  1774  Mr.  Duane  was  a  member  of  several  com- 
mittees raised  in  New  York  chy  to  devise  plans  for 
opposing  British  encroachments,  and  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  general  congress  of  that  year.     In 
April,  1775,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  pro- 
vincial congress,  and  by  that  body  was  chosen  a  del- 
eo-ate  to  tlie  Philadeliihia.  congiess,  wdiicli   met  in 
that  city  on  the  10th  of  May.    In  June,  1776,  Mr.  Du- 
ane removed  his  family  from  New  York  city,  where 
he  resided,  and  did  not  return  to  it  until  after  the 
close  of  tlie  war,  a  home  being  found  for  its  mem- 
bers at  Livingston  manor.     Meanwhile  Mr.  Duane 
continued  to  attend  the  congress  wherever  it  met, 
and  was  very  emphatic  and  determined  in  his  po- 
htical  positii'm.     He  was  in  favor  of  the  notion  that 
somebody  suggested  of  uniting  the  colonies  imder  a 
president,  who  should  be  ajipointed   by  the  king; 
and  he  also  denied  that  congress  could  not  be  bound 
by  acts  of  parliament.     In  fact,  at  the  time  of  the 
beginning  of  tlie  revolutionary  war  :Mr.  Duane,  like 
a  good  many  others,  was  considerable  of  an  anglo- 
maiiiac,  and  in  1775  was  earne.st  in  his  efforls  to  set- 
tle the  trouble  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother- 
country  without  absolutely  denying  the  supremacy 
of  the  latter.     Indeed,  lie  opposed  the  declaration  of 
independence  itself,  and  to  the  last  did  his  best  to 
brin>'-  about  delay,  witli  the  vain  liope  that  the  final 
.separation  might  be  obviated.      On  Nov    35,  1783, 
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isli,  .Tamrs  Puanc  with  huudreds  of  his  fellow-ex- 
ik'^,  ill  the  titiiu  of  Gcu.  Washiugtoii,  Gov.  Chntuu, 
aiul  other  (iistiniiuishL'd  pcrsoDages,  triumphantly 
re-eutei-L'd  his  native  city  and  tooli  jiossfssion  of  his 
properly,  wliich  he  found  in  a  very  dilapidated  con- 
dition. Mi.  Uuane  owned  houses  in  King- (now  Pine) 
street,  and  also  at  the  corner  of  Water  street  and  the 
Fly  Market,  and  these  he  found  had  been  nearly  de- 
stroyed. His  farm  ctmiprised  al.iout  twenty  acres 
where  now  is  Grantercy  park,  and  the  mansion 
house  upon  it  was  in  good  condition,  us  it  had  been 
occupied  liv  one  of  the  Britfsh  generals;  here,  ac- 
cordiu^-ly,  lie  established  himself  with  his  family. 
In  the"  same  year  Jlr.  Duane  was  elected  state  sen- 
ator, and  on  Feb.  5,  1784,  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  an  office 
wdiich  he  con'linned  to  hold  for  nearly  six  years.  In 
1789  i\Ir.  Duane  was  nominated  by  President  Wash- 
ington district  judge  of  the  district  of  New  Y'ork, 
He  continued  tn  execute  the  duties  of  this  office  for 
nearly  live  years,  when  his  health  became  so  enfee- 
bled "that  he  resigned,  with  the  intention  of  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  residence  on  his  property  in  Du- 
anesburg,  where  his  only  son  and  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters already  j-esided.  He  removed  to  Schenectady 
from  New"  York,  and  he  began  to  htiild  a  hotise 
there  for  temporary  residence  until  his  larger  estab- 
lishinent  at  Duane.shurg  should  be  completed,  but 
he  never  lived  to  see  this  house  finished.  He  was 
suddenly  taken  with  an  affection  of  the  heart  and 
expired'Fcl,.  1,  17!I7. 

MASON,  Jeremiah,  senator,  was  liorn  at  Leba- 
non, Conn.,  A]ir.  27,  1708,  was  graduated  from  Y'ale 
College  in  ITss,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1791.  Be- 
ginning jiraitice  at  Westmoreland,  N.  H.,  he  re- 
moved'lo  Waljiole,  N.  H.,  in  1794.  In  1798  he  again 
removed,  this  lime  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  he 
resided  uiilil  1883,  when  he  made  a  final  removal  to 
B(5stou,  ^lasfi.,  and  there  practised  his  profession  for 
years.  Mr.  ^lason  was  chosen  to  various  political  of- 
fices, served  several  times  in  the 
New  Ham])shire  legislature,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  revis- 
ion of  the  New  Ilaniiishire  code  of 
st.ate  law.  In  1802  he  was  attorney- 
general  of  the  stale,  and  he  was 
V.  S.  senator  from  New  Hampshire 
from  1813-17.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  LL.I).  from  I!ow;.,iin  Col- 
lege in  1811,  from  Harvaid  in  1817, 
and  from  Dartmouth  in  1823.  He 
was  an  intimate  associate  <if  Daniel 
Wel)Ster,  who  dcdared  :  "I  am 
\        iiKli'l'  bound  to  say  that  of  my  own  pro- 

^^^^^jfiil  1 1  fessional  discipline  and  attainments, 
whatever  tlicy  may  be,  I  owe  much 
to  that  close  attention  to  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duties,  which  I  was 
compelled  to  jiay  for  nine  succcs- 
si\'e  years,  from  day  to  day,  by  Mr. 
•  "  jMason's  efforts  and  arguments  at 

the  .same  bar.  The  characteristics  ( )f 
his  mind,  as  I  think,  were  real  greatness,  strength 
and  .sagacily.  He  was  great  through  strong  sense 
and  srauid  judi;inent."  "He  died  at  Boston  Oct.  14, 
1848. 

INNESS,  Georg-e,  artist,  wasboni  in  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  31ay  1,  1K2.-,.  While  be  was  an  infantilis 
family  reiiioved  to  New  York  city  and  a  few  years 
later  to  Newark,  N.  J.  While  slill  a  young  boy  he 
showed  a  love  for  art,  and  considerable  talent, which 
was  encouraged  l)y  Lis  father,  and  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen years  la-  was  iiermitted  to  have  :i  teadier  for 
ion  alter  he  was  attacked  willi  fits  of  ep- 
■  disorder  lasted  fui-|wo  (ii'llirei.-  years. 

~i\leen     lie  be'jall   1o    sluih"    e]ll:■r;l\lllL^ 
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again  interfered  with  his  progress  and  he  was 
obliged  to  remain  at  home,  where,  in  his  intervals  of 
a  better  physical  condition  he  took  up  drawing  and 
painting.  When  young  Inuess  was  jirst  approach- 
ing his  majority  he  took  a  few  lessons  in  art,  paint- 
ing in  the  stuilio  of  Jlr.  Regis  Gignoux,  in  New 
York,  and  with  this  slight  foundation  of  study  he 
began  \\drk  as  a  landscape  painter.  He  painted  for 
a  while  in  New  York  city,  but  de- 
voted a  good  part  of  his  time  to  the 
study  of  nature  in  New  Jersey  and 
I\Iassachusetts.  He  dtsplaycd  un- 
usual ability  and  his  painting  began 
to  grown  in  demand.  He  made  two 
yi.sits  to  Europe  and  profited  by  the 
study  of  f(.)reign  art  and  scenery, 
although  he  took  no  lessons  in  a 
foreign  studio.  He  passed  some 
time  in  Florence  and  Rome  and 
also  in  Paris.  Upon  his  return  he 
settled  near  Bo.ston,  Mass.,  where 
he  resided  for  some  years  and  where 
some  of  his  best  pictures  were 
painted.  In  1862  he  went  to  Eagles- 
wood  near  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J., 
where  he  remained  for  a  short  time, 
but  later  removed  to  New  York  city,  wdiich  has  been 
his  home  ever  since.  In  1808  he  was  elected  an  ac- 
ademician. It  was  during  the  sixties  that  Mr.  lu- 
ness  was  brought  into  contact  with  Mr.  George  Ward 
Nichols,  who  besides  being  anollicer  of  some  distinc- 
tion dui-ing  the  civil  war,  was  also  a  man  of  excel- 
lent art  taste,  and  who  for  a  time  devoted  himself  to 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  paintings  in  New  York.  It 
has  been  stated  that  >[r.  Nichols  engaged  for  a  peri- 
od of  years  all  the  paintings  that  ]Mr.  Inness  should 
lirodnce,  at  a  stipulated  annual  sum.  The  early 
landscape  work  of  Mr.  Inness  was  remarkable  for 
detail  and  closeness  of  finish.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  in  some  of  his  later  work  Mr.  Inness  was  too 
much  carried  aw'ay  by  the  desire  not  to  disturb  the 
general  effect,  and  thus  fell  inio  the  opposite  of  the 
very  error  which  threatened  his  work  in  its  begin- 
ning; but  this  charge  can  hardly  be  brought  against 
him,  even  in  the  case  of  paintings  which  appear  to 
the  careless  observer  sketchy  and  unfinished.  In 
particular,  Mr.  Inness  is  admitted  to  excel  in  paint- 
ing the  scenery  of  the  skies,  cloud  forms  and  storm 
changes,  richly  hued  sun.sels  and  warm  noonday 
conditions.  This  artist  is  also  notable  for  his  skill 
and  accuracy  in  delineating  tree  forms.  In  1871 
Mr.  Inness  went  to  Italj'  where  he  resided  four 
years.  He  doubtless  owes  much  of  the  spiritual 
character  of  his  art  work  to  the  peculiar  nature  of 
his  mind.  A  Swedenborgiaii  by  faith,  he  has  al- 
ways had  a  strong  leaning  to  the  occult,  and  the 
studies  of  his  lei.sure  hours,  more  particularly  as  he 
advanced  in  j'cars,  were  chiefly  in  this  direction. 
Mr.  Inness  believed  that  not  only  the  movement  of 
the  stars  in  their  courses,  but  the  events  of  human 
life  and  of  tin;  very  characters  and  temperaments  of 
individuals  are  all  uiiiler  the  influence  of  numbers, 
and  one  of  his  biograpliei's  has  s.aid  in  regard  to  fhia 
belief:  "  Many  of  his  pain  lings  li.ave  a  spiritual  or  al- 
legorical significance."  About  1880  Jlr.  Inness  look 
U])  (telling  for  a  time  as  a  vocation  and  with  no  lillle 
success.  He  certainly  succeeded  in  expressing  his 
meaning  and  the  poetry  of  his  nature,  both,  by  this 
method  of  art  work,  with  great  force  and  beauty. 
The  list  of  notable  works  by  Mr.  Inness  could  be 
greatly  extended,  but  the  following  paintings  are 
themo.stimporlant:  "  Light  Trinmiihant,"  "  AView 
from  the  Delectable  ^Mountains,"  "A  View  near 
Rome,"  the  "  Delaware  W.ater  Gap."  "The  ^ign  of 
Pi'oiiiise,"  "  .L:iy  after  tlie  Storm,"  "  Peace  and  Plen- 
ty," ■■The  Aiioi-alypiic  Vision  of  the  New  .Terusa- 
leni  and  Paver  of  Life,"  "A  Passing  Storm,"  "The 
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"Autumn  Oaks,"  "The  Greenwood,"  "The  Mill 
pond  ""  Spring  Blossoms,"  "Indian  Summer  ' 
and  '  Home  at  Montclair. "  luncss  is  iustly  re 
garded  as  the  foremost  of  our  early  laudseai). 
painters  by  the  excellent-e  as  well 


a  period  of  rest.  One  afternoon  in 
the  town  of  Bridge  of  Allan,  while  enjoying  the 
grandeur  of  a  gorgeous  sunset,  he  exclaimed,  "My 
God!  oh,  how  beautiful,"  and  fell  stricken  to 
the   ground,   expiring  a   few   moments  later.     The 


painrers   oy  me  e-xceUence  as  well  as  the  scope  of    date  of  his  death  is  Aug    .3    1894 
hrsart  and  the  versatrhty  of  his  treatment."^   He        HAWTHOKNE,   jjuian,  author,  was  born  in 

son  of  Nathaniel 
As   a   child 


was    a    color    poet,    an    idealist,    a    creator.      The  Boston,  Mass.,  June  22   1846   the  son 

greatest  of  his  pictures  were  painted  out   of  his  and   Sophia     Peabod;      Hawthorne 

that   thought   of   It   even   is   intangible.     Although  three  nearly  died  of  dropsy      In  1853  he  we 

he  preferred   the   rich   tones   of   the   autumn   and  his  parents  to  Liverpoo     ai  w  ich  port  m' 

the  beauties   of   the   sunset,    he   was   equally   sue-  had  been  appointed  U.  S  Conlul     From  tl  e 

cessful  with   gray   days,   as  showm   by  his  magnifi-  '      '  '  •  v-un.ui.     r  rom  tne 

cent  "Woodgatherers. "     His  chief  subjects  pub 


was  m  very  delicate  health,  and  at  the  age  of 

went  with 
s  father 

e  age  of 

twelve  to  fourteen  years  he  lived  with  his  father 

,„     ■  ,.^.  ,         ■> I—     "1  Italy,  passing  much  of  the   time  in  Rome   and 

^""'VT  ,_  qualities     an,l     atmospheric    Florence.     He  became  a  great  swimmer  and  walker, 

and  accompanied  his  father  on  long  walks,  all  of 
"  ^  '         "       '  ■     -J.  athletic  career. 


sate    with 

charms;    their   chief   beauty   is   one  "of^coloi"  with    „..„„,pa...u  n.»  xau.er  on  i, 

the  poetic   sentiment   strongly   expressed.      One   of    which   prepared  him  for   his  late 


the  best  Inness  collections  is"  at  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  which  devotes  an  entire  room  to  him, 
chiefly  the  gift  of  Edward  B.  Butler;  he  is  well 
represented  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York,  the  National  Art  Gallery,  Washington, 


Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1860,  he  was 
sent  to  a  private  school  at  Concord,  Mass.,  where 
he  was  fitted  for  college.  At  school  he  was  a  fine 
baseball  and  cricket  player  and  a  splendid  runner, 
and  upon  entering  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 


and  the  art  niuseums  of  Brooklyn,  Eosion,  Buftalo,    of    Harvard,    in    1863,    he    excelled    as 
Pittsburgh,    Toledo    and    St.    Louis-      Among    h' 


a    walker, 

„     ,   vi  -     1        4.  1    ,         ,  .  ■      ,  °      --  runner,    oarsman    and    all-around    gymnast.       His 

most  bberalpati-ons  and  closest  friends  was  Thomas  measurements  on  the   Harvard  gymnasium  books 

B.  Uarke,  the  art  connoisseur,  who  advised  him  and  remain  as  a  standard  of  physical  proportion      But 

assisted  in  the  sale  of  his  canvases  so  successfully  ' ' "  ''"'  ■      -     '^    '•    ■       '^     ^ 

that  the  last  two  decades  of  his  life  were  of  afBu 
ence  and  ease.     He  purchased  a  home  in  Montclair, 


s  cvauvases  so^ successfully  he  showed  little  taste  for  scholarship  and  although 

"""  "■""  lie  went  through  the  four  years'  college  course,  he 

„    T         J       •.-,-,.     ,  ,  ,  did  not  graduate.     He   studied  civil  engineering, 

JN.  J.,  and  painted  to  his  heart's  content  unhanip-  both  at  home  and  in  Dresden,  Germany    then  the 

ered  by  financial  cares.     Inness  sincerely  believed  home   of  his  mother  and  sisters.      In   187(1   he   re- 

that  a  picture  always  belonged  to  the  artist  who  turned  to  America,  married,  and  obtained  a  posi- 

painted   it    and    that    he    should    be    permitted    at  tiou  as   hj^drograjihic   engineer   in   the   New   York 


any  time  to  do  with  it  what  he  pleased  in  the 
interest  of  better  art.  A  life-long  habit  of  re 
touching     his     paintings,     "to     give     them     mor( 


city  department  of  docks,  at  that  time  under  the 
direction  of  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan.  In  1871 
he  began  writing  short  stories  for  the  magazines. 


breadth,"  he  would  say,  and  even  changing  the  and  when  he  lost  his  position  in  the  dock  depart- 

theme   entirely  according  to   his  mood,   resulted  in  meut  in  1872,  decided  to  make  literature  his  pro- 

a    number    of    amusing    incidents.      One    such    is  fession.      His  first  novel,    "Bressant, "   appeared 

recounted  by  his  pupil,  Daingerfield,  of  a  paint-  both  in  Dresden  and  in  New  York  in  1873,  and 

ing  that  had  been  purchased  l)y  an  admirer  at  one  was  followed  by  "Idolatry"   (1874).     He  lived  in 

of   the   National  Academy's   exhibitions.     It  was  London  seven  years,  contributing  to  the  leading 

a    delicate    spring    scene,    light    and    airy,    with  London  periodicals.     A  collection  of  his  magazine 

cows  grazing  in  a  broad  meadow.     The  purchaser  sketches    appeared    in    1875    under    the    title    of 


took  it  to  Inness  with  a  request  that  he  sharpen 
the  outlines  of  the  cows,  which  were  little  more 
than  notes  of  color.  After  spending  an  after- 
noon on  it.  the  picture  was  transformed  into  a 
powerful    seascape    with    two    black    rocks   in   the 


Saxon  Studies."  In  the  same  year  he  pubbshed 
his  third  novel,  "Garth."  In  1882,  after  some 
travel  through  Great  Britain,  he  returned  to  New 
York.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  writing,  and  has  published 


foreground    over    which    the    sea   pounded   wildly,    novels,  short  stories  and  historical  works.     He  was 


and  with  a  sky  of  pjurple  and  flaming  clouds.     Ex- 
hibiting the  painting  to  Daingerfield  he  said:   "I 


correspondent   of  the   New   York  Journal  in   Cuba 
during    the    Spanish-American    war,    was    special 


^uess   I  touched  up   his  cows  for  him ;    it 's  better    correspondent    of    the    Cosmopolitan    Magazine    in 


now,  isn't  it?"  Personally,  he  was  a  man  of 
high  intellectual  qualities,  keen  wit  and  profound 
spirituality,  gentle  as  a  child  in  his  sympathies, 
much  given  to  mystic  and  psychical  speculation 
and  a  believer   of   the   Swedenborgian  faith.     He 


India,  and  literary  critic  of  the  Philadelphia  North 
American  in  1901-03.  Mr.  Hawthorne's  best  work 
shows  the  hand  of  a  finished  literary  craftsman. 
He  has  the  faculty  of  holding  the  reader's  interest, 
and  knows  how  to  tell  a  story  well.     Some  of  his 


possessed  great  nervous  energy,  and  his  best  work    stories    are    a    little    sensational    in    character    and 


was  accomplished  at  white  heat  and  under  great 
emotion.  "I  have  seen  him,"  said  his  son,  "some- 
times like  a  madman,  stripped  to  the  waist,  the 
perspiration  rolling  like  a  millrace  from  his  face, 
with  some  tremendous  idea  struggling  for  expres- 
sion. He  was  married  in  1850,  to  Elizabeth  Hart, 
and  had  one  son,  George,  Jr.,  who  studied  art 
under  his  father  and  became  an  animal  and  land- 


display  the  gloomy  cast  which  characterized  the 
writings  of  his  father.  His  best  stories  indicate 
a  gift  for  psychological  analysis,  and  the  power 
to  evoke  the  spells  of  mystery,  without  having  re- 
course to  the  stock  properties  of  the  romancer.  On 
March  15,  1913,  Mr.  Hawthorne  was  convicted  of 
violating  postal  laws,  in  connection  with  mining 
promotion,  and  was  sentenced  to  serve  a  term  in 


scape  painter  of  merit,  and  who  wrote  "Life  and  the    federal    penitentiary    at    Atlanta,    Ga.       His 

Letters    of    George   Inness, ' '   which   is   an   illumi-  experiences    at    Atlanta   led    him    to    espouse    the 

nating   delineation   of   the   artist 's   character    and  cause   of  prison   reform.     His   books   not   already 

art,  but  very  incomplete  as  a  biography;  aad  one  mentioned  are:     "Prince  Saroni's  Wife"  (1884), 

daughter,    Helen,    who    was    married    to    J.    Scott  " Sebastian  Strome "  (1880),  "  Ellice  Quentin  and 

Hartley   (q.  v.),  the  sculptor.     In  1891,  his  health  Other    Stories"    (1881),    "Nathaniel    Hawthorne 
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nnd  His  Wife"  (18S5),  "Mrs.  Gainsborough's 
Diamonds"  (1886),  "Millicent  and  Rosalind" 
(1889),  "American  Literature"  (eo-autlior,  1891), 
"Tlie  Golden  Fleece"  (1S92),  "Six  Cent  Sam's" 
(1893),  "Humors  of  the  Fair"  (1893),  "History 
of  the  United  States"  (1898),  this  history  was 
r  vised  from  time  to  time  up  to  1915;  ".Tames 
Penimore  Cooper"  (in  the  Warner  Classics,  1899), 
"Spanish  America"  (1S99),  "Archibald  Mal- 
maisou"  (1S99),  "A  Fool  of  Nature"  (1899), 
"One  of  Th(5se  Coincidences"  (1899),  "Haw- 
thorne and  His  Circle"  (1903),  "The  Masterpieces 
and  the  History  of  Literature"  (1904),  "Lovers 
in  Heaven"  (190.5),  Ishmael  in  Search  of  an 
Oasis"  (1908),  "The  Secret  of  Solomon 
(1909),  "The  Subterranean  Brotherhood"  (1914), 
"Dust"  (1915),  "Beatrix  Randolph"  (1915), 
' '  Constance, "  "  Fortune 's  Fool, "  "  Noble  Blood, ' ' 
"Love,  or  a  Name,"  "David  Poindexter's  Dis- 
appearance," "A  Dream  and  a  Forgetting," 
"Confessions  and  Criticisms,"  "John  Parmalee 's 
Curse"  and  "Sinfire."  He  was  married  Nov.  15, 
1870,  to  Mary  Albertina  Amelung,  and  has  one 
cliild.  Hildegarde  Hawthorne,  a  writer. 

WILLIAMSON,  Hugh.,  statesman,  wa.s  born 
at  West  Nottingham,  Pa.,  Dec.  5,  1735.  He  was 
sent  to  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1757,  and  having  the  intention  to 
become  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  be  devoted  himself 
for  some  time  to  the  study  of  theology 
and  the  Presbyterian  docrine.  He  re- 
ceived his  license  to  preach  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  pnlpit  for  about 
two  years  as  a  lay  preacher,  having 
never  been  ordained.  His  health 
broke  down,  and  he  gave  up  the 
church  and  began  to  study  medicine. 
In  the  meantime  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics in  the  College  of  Philadelphia, 
which  he  held  for  three  years,  when 
he  went  abroad  and  continued  bis 
medical  studies  in  Edinburgh  and 
also  at  Utrecht,  in  Holland.  On  his 
return  to  the  United  States,  he  settled 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  obtained 
a  good  practice;  meanwhile  his  versatile  mind,  not 
satistied  with  its  merely  professional  work,  devoted 
itself  to  abstruse  mathematical  study  and  wdth  such 
success  that  Jlr.  Williamson  began  to  receive  high 
appreciation  as  a  scientist.  He  Ijceame  a  member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  was  sent 
abroad  as  a  member  of  the  commission  appointed  to 
observe  the  transits  of  Venus  and  Mer(;ury  apiic-ir- 
ing  at  this  time.  In  1773  Mr.  Williamson  sailed 
from  Boston  for  Loudon  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing subscriptions  for  an  academy  at  Newark,  Del., 
and  wliile  there  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  privy 
co\mcil.  The  Boston  "Tea  party  "  had  just  taken 
place,  and  in  February,  1774,  Dr.  Williamson  was 
examined  on  lliis  subject,  but  without  anything  of 
importance  being  obtained  frojn  him  in  regard  to  it. 
Williamson  traveled  in  Europe  until  1776,'  when  he 
returned,  and  the  f(jllowing  year  was  doing  business 
as  a  merchant  in  Edenton^  N.  C.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  w^ar,  as  surgeon  with  the  troops  en- 
gaged in  the  South,  he  took'an  active  part  in  the  bat- 
tle of  the  campaign.  After  the  peace  he  was  for  five 
or  six  years  a  member  of  congress,  and  he  also  as- 
si.sted  in  framing  the  constit'ution  of  the  United 
States  in  1787,  and  was  a  memlier  of  the  state  con- 
vention which  adopted  it  in  1789.  In  1793  he  settled 
in  New  York  and  married,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward passed  his  life  in  the  practice  of  literary  pur- 
suits. Dr.  Williiimson  published  a  number  of 
pajiers  ami  articles  on  political  and  economic  sub- 
jects, liesidis  his   "Observations  on   the  Climate  of 


America"  (1811);  "Observations  on  Navigable 
Canals";  an  essay  on  "Comets"  in  the  "Transac- 
tions "  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
New  York;  "  Discourse  on  the  Beueflts  of  Civil 
History  "  (1810),  and  "  History  of  North  Carolina  " 
(two  volumes,  Philadelphia,  1812).  His  wife,  who 
bore  him  two  sons,  was  Maria,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Charles  Ward  Apthorpe,  a  wealthy  and  prominent 
citizen  of  New  York.  Dr.  Williamson  died  in  New 
York  city.  May  23,  1819. 

"WASHINGTON,  William,  soldier,  was  bom 
in  Stafford  county,  Va.,  Feb.  28,  1752.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Baily  Washington,  and  belonged  to  a 
y<mnger  branch  of  the  original  Washington  family. 
But  little  is  known  of  the  early  life  of  William  Wash- 
ington. It  has  been  said  that  he  was  educated  with  a 
view  of  bis  entering  the  church  ;  but  i£  that  was  the 
case  he  changed  his  mind  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revo- 
lutiooary  war.  and  at  its  beginning  he  entered  the  army 
as  captain  of  infantry  in  the  3d  regiment  of  the  Vir- 
ginia line,  under  command  of  Gen.  Mercer.  Here  he 
accpiired  from  actual  service  a  practical  knowledge 
of  tlie  profession  of  arms.  He  was  present  during  the 
engagements  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  acquitting 
himself  with  great  credit,  and  fought  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Long  Island,  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 
He  made  the  retreat  through  New  Jersey  with  Gen. 
Washington,  and  was  again 
wounded,  this  time  at 
the  battle  of  Trenton,  in 
which  he  made  a  splendid 
charge  upon  one  of  the 
enemy's  batteries,  which  re- 
sulted in  capturing  the 
guns.  Capt.  Washington 
had  for  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants James  Monroe,  af- 
terward president  of  the 
United  Stales.  In  1778 
he  was  transferred  to  the 
dragoons  and  assigned  to 
the  regiment  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  George  Baylor,  and 
the  following  year  he  joined 
the  army  of  Gen.  Benja- 
min Lincoln,  engaged  in 
the  defense  of  South  Caro- 
lina. After  being  pro- 
moted to  the  command  of 
the  regiment,  witli  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  -  colonel,  on 
March  23,  1780,  he  encountered  and  defeated  Lieut.- 
Col.  Banastre  Tarleton  at  Rantowles.  In  December, 
1780,  by  means  of  a  display  of  "  Quaker  guns"  he 
reduced  the  post  .at  Rudgely's,  and  received  the  sur- 
render of  Col.  Rudgelyand  100  men  without  resist- 
ance. In  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  .Ian.  17,  1781, 
he  made  a  successful  charge  upon  the  British,  and 
congress  voted  medals  to  him  and  to  Gen.  Morgan 
and  Lieut. -Col.  Howard.  At  this  battle  he  had  a 
personal  encounter  with  Tarleton,  in  which  both 
were  wounded.  Washington  also  took  an  active 
part  in  the  operations  about  Guilford  Court  House, 
N.  C,  where  he  charged  upon  and  recaptured  some 
cannon  that  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  in 
the  battle  of  Hobkirk's  Hill,  on  April  25tli,  made  a 
brilliant  and  successful  charge.  At  Eutaw  Springs, 
Sept.  8,  1781,  his  cavalry,  wdth  Kirkwood's  Dela- 
ware troops,  formed  a  reserve.  In  the  second  battle 
on  that  day  he  was  unhorsed,  and  while  attempting 
to  disengage  himself  w^as  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
In  the  spring  of  1782,  Col.  Washington  was  married  to 
Miss  Elliot,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  soon  after  settling 
near  tliat  city.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  took 
no  active  part  in  public  affairs  besides  appearing  occa- 
sionally in  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  although 
he  received   the   nomination   for  governor  of   that 
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state.  When  Gen.  Washington  accepted  tlie  pasi- 
tion  of  commander-in-cliiel  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Adams, 
he  selected  as  a  member  of  his  staff  liis  kinsman, 
Col.  William  Washington,  who  was  promoted  to 
brigadier-general  July  19,  1798.  He  died  on  March 
6,  1810,  leaving  behind  him  an  "unsullied  reputa- 
tion, an  amiable  temper,  lively  manner,  a  hospi- 
table disposition  and  a  tr\dy  benevolent  heart." 

SHEARMAN,  Thomas  Gaskell,  lawyer  and 
economist,  was  born  in  Birnnugham,  Eng.,  Nov.  2^), 
1S34.  His  parents  remo\'ed  to  Kew  York  in  1844, 
He  became  a  resident  of  Brooklyn  in  18.57,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  there  in  1859;  but  his  law  office 
was  always  in  New  York  city.  While  studying  law, 
be  began  low  rite  a  treatise  on  legal  practice  and  |)lcaii- 
ing,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  before 
he  had  tried  a  case.  Nevertheless,  tiie  book  was  a 
success,  not  only  in  its  .sale,  but  also  in  gaining  for 
its  author  a  valuable  repiuatiiai  in  the  profession. 
It  led  to  his  employment  as  one  of  the  secrelaries  to 
the  New  York  Code  Commission,  and  for  several 
years  he  was  closely  engaged  in  literary  work, 
mostly  on  law  books,  but  also  as  an  editorial  contrilj- 
utor  to  well-known  journals  on  legal,  political  and 
statistical  subjects.  His  last  law  bo(jk  was  one  pre- 
pared jointly  with  A.  A.  Redfield,  on  liability  f(ir 
negligence,  and  this  was  the  flr.st  serious  attempt  to 
formulate  the  law  upon  that 
subject.  In  1866  Mr.  Shear- 
man practically  gave  up  lit- 
erary work,  and  entered  into 
the  more  active  practice  of 
his  profession,  which  soon 
occupied  him  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  powers.  Being 
taken  into  partnership  by 
David  Dvidley  Field,  the  firm 
of  Field  &  Sliearman  was  for 
the  ue.xt  few  years  engaged 
in  numerous  litigations,  fa- 
mous alike  for  their  magni- 
tude and  for  the  intense  ac- 
tivity with  which  they  were 
conducted  on  both  sides. 
The  firm  was  generally  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  foremost  of 
the  country,  not  only  for  the 
volume  and  character  of  its  business,  but  for  its  re- 
markable success.  While  a  member  of  this  firm,  Mr. 
Shearman  was  appointed  general  counsel  of  the  Erie 
Kailway  Co.,  at  that  time  involved  in  a  multitude  of 
legal  contioversies,  in  all  of  which  he  took  an  active 
and  leadini  part.  His  originality  in  devising  new 
and  more  effective  methods  in  litigation  subjected 
him  to  much  criticism,  but  these  methods  were  lit- 
erally copied  bv  eminent  lawyers  in  opposition  to 
him.  His  practice  of  obtaining  and  .serving  injunc- 
tions by  telegraph,  which  was  the  most  severely 
censured  at  the  time,  has  .since  been  sanctioned  by 
the  highest  courts  of  England,  as  well  as  by  some 
of  the  most  iironu'nent  American  judges.  Conse- 
sequently,  criticism  has  long  .since  died  away.  In 
1873  Mr.  Shearman  and  .lohn  W.  Sterling,  both 
members  of  the  firm  of  Field  &  Shearman,  withdrew 
and  established  a  new  firm,  which  h;is  ever  since 
enjoyed  an  exceptional  degree  of  prosperity.  For 
more  than  two  years,  beginning  in  1874,  Mr.  Shcar- 
mans  time  .and  enerdes  were  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  defence  of  his  friend.  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beech- 
er,  against  an  unparalleled  combination  of  per- 
sonal enemies,  hostile  journalists  and  ecclesiastical 
brethren.  The  mere  trial  of  one  of  the  cases  in  the 
civil  court  occupied  more  than  si.x  months;  the  pre- 
liminary proceedings  about  three  months;  and  eccle- 
siastical councils,  committees  and  conferences  sev- 
eral   months    more.     Other    emment  counsel  were 
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engaged  upon  the  same  side,  among  th(!m  William 
M.  Evarts,  .John  K.  Porter  and  Benjamin  F.  Tracy; 
but  Mr.  Shearman  had  the  sole  supervision  of  de- 
tails, and  was  the  only  counsel  who  participated  in 
all  the  prcx-eediugs.     The  laljor  involved  was  enor- 
mous; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Shearman  felt 
amply  repaid  by  the  vindication  of  his  friend,  and 
by  seeing  Mr.   Beecher  close  his   life,  after  a  fi.-w 
more  years  of  hon(jr  and  usufulness,  with  the  re\er- 
ence   and    love    of    his  felliiw-cilizens.     After    the 
close  of  the  Beecher  trial,  Mr.  Sliearman  was  next 
retained  in  several   liuudred  litigations,  arising  out 
of  the  famous  t!-u!d  soeculatious  of  181)9,  in  all  of 
which  he  was  successful.    He  was  afterward  largely 
employed  in  the  foreclosure  of  railway  mortgages, 
the  reorganization  of  large  railway  companies  and 
the    organization    and    administration    of    various 
corporations.      From   his  youth   up   Mr.   Shearman 
was  an  advocate  of  the  total  abolition  of  slavery. 
He  worked  actively  with  the  Republican  party  from 
1856  to  186.8,  but  was  never  a  candidate  for  office. 
Prior  to  1860  he  was  a  prcfectionist;   but  he  then 
became  a  convert  to  free  trade.     In  1880  he  began 
to  take  a  lively  interest  in  that  cause,  and  from 
that  time  devoted  most  of  the  time  which  he  could 
spare  from  business  to  the  promotion  of   absolute 
free  trade  and  the   abolition  of  all  indirect  taxa- 
tion.     He    made    many    addresses    and    published 
many  pamphlets  upon  these  subjects,  and  had  a 
large  share  in  all  that  was  done  for  the  cause  of 
American  free  trade  during  the  nineties,  and  was 
almost  as  widely  known  by  his  work  for  economic 
reforms  as  he  was  by  his  work  as  a  lawj'er.     His 
principal    writings   are:    "  Tillinghast   and   Shear- 
man's Practice"    (1861-65);    "Shearman   &   Red- 
iield  on  Negligence"   (1869-88);   "Talks  on  Free 
Trade"     (1881);     "Pauper    Labor    of    Europe" 
(1885);      "  Pistribution     of     Wealth"      (1887); 
"Owners   of  the  United  States"    (1889);   "The 
Coming  Billionaire"  (1890);  "  Crooked  Taxation" 
(1891).      He   prepared    for   the   New   York   Code 
Commissioners  the  Book  of  Form  (1860),  and  most 
of  the  Civil  Code  (1862-65).     The  latter  has  been 
adopted  in  substance  in  North  D.akota,  South  Da- 
kota  and   California,   but   not   in   New   York.      He 
was  married  .Jan.  29,  1859,  to  Elmira,  daughter  of 
James  Partridge  of  Brooklyn.     He  died  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  Sept.  29,  1900. 

BRAINABD,  Joliii,  clergyman,  was  born  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  .June  4,  1830,"the  son  of  Hezekiah 
and  Rebecca  (Morgan)  Brain- 
ard.  He  was  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  the  Hartford  Gramnurr 
School  and  the  Episcopal  Acad- 
emv  of  Cheshire,  Conn.,  and 
in  i847  matriculated  at  Trinity 
Collesce,  Hartford, Conn.,  grad- 
uating in  1851  from  this  insti- 
tution. Deciding  to  enter  the 
ministry  he  went  for  his  theo- 
logical studies  to  the  Berkeley 
Divi[]ity  School,  before  its  re- 
moval from  Hartford  to  Mid- 
dlctown, Conn. .its  present  site. 
On  Dec.  18,  1853,  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  diaconate  in 
Christ  church,  Hartford,  Conn., 
by  Bishop  Brownell.  He  re- 
ceived two  calls  soon  after 
his  ordination  to  become  rec- 
tor of  churches  in  Connecti- 
cut but  declined,  to  becmnc  assistant  mmister  m 
Grace  church,  Baltimore.  Mr.  Brainard  was  or- 
dained a  priest  Mav  18,  1850,  in  St.  Patil's  church, 
Baltimore  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  R.  Whittmg- 
ham  He  at  once  accepted  a  call  to  become  rector 
of  St.  James's  church,  Binningham,  Conn.,  and  re- 
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maiiiL'd  in  cliarge  ''f  this  cliurcli  until  Xov.  1,  18li;"l, 
wlu'n  l]e  acctpted  a  uuaniiudus  call  to  the  rcflorsliii) 
of  ^t.  Peter's,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  lie  has  since  remaincil 
in  ehai'ge  of  this  cliui'ch.  ainl  has  become  identified 
■n'ith  its  interests  and  ils  pe,.|ile  during  his  long  ]ias- 
torate.  In  1S(J3  he  was  eleeled  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  again  in  1S7!) ;  and  in  1871)  was  awarded  the 
degree  of  I).  I),  by  his  alma  mater.  Dr.  Brainard  has 
been  a  member  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  dio- 
cese of  cent  ml  New  Y'orli,  having  tilled  the  ottices 
of  secretary  and  jn-i'sident  of  that  body,  and  in 
18S3-8C-S9  was  a  delegate  to  the  general  Convention. 

GAY,  Sydney  Ho"ward,  journalist  and  author, 
■was  born  in  Hingliam,  3Iass.,  3Iay  22,  1814.  He 
"was  the  son  of  Ebenezer  Gay  of  Ilinghara,  a  lawyer 
of  standing,  and  great-grandson  of  the  Kev.  Eben- 
ezer Gay  "who  was  liorn  in  Dedham,  >Iass.,  in  ICOti, 
and  died  in  Hiughani  in  1787.  Tlirough  the  wife  of 
this  clergyman  he  was  descended 
from  Gov.  Bradford  of  Plymouth 
Colony,  and  through  his  mother, 
jNIary  Allyne  (Otis)  was  connected 
by  l.)lood  with  John  Cotton,  Increase 
and  Cotton  Mather,  Nehemiah  Wal- 
ter, the  colleague  of  Eliot  the  apos- 
tle, and  .James  Otis  the  "patriot." 
He  entered  Harvard  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  liut  was  con"ipelled  by  fail- 
ure of  health  to  withdraw  in  his 
junior  year.  The  college  authorities 
subsequently  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  A.B.  After  a  few  years 
passed  partly  in  travel  and  partly  in 
a  counting-house  in  Boston,  he  began 
the  study  of  law  in  his  father's  office. 
But  a  peculiar  obstacle  presented  it- 
self to  his  proposed  career.  The  oath 
to  .support  the  constitutiim  of  the 
United  States  ivas  a  pre-requisite  to  admission  to  the 
bar.  The  constitution  recognized  and  upheld  .slav- 
ery, which  Mr.  Gay  believed  iniquitous,  "the  sum 
of  all  villanies."  His  conscience  forbade  him  to 
take  the  oath.  He  accepted  the  logical  con.sequences, 
abandoned  his  professional  studies  and  allied  him- 
self with  the  Gari-isonian  abolitionists,  then  a  small 
and  unpopular  body.  Late  in  life  Mr  Gay  wrote  of 
the  Boston  abolitionists,  "This  handful  of  people, 
to  the  outside  world  a  set  of  pestilent  fanatics,  were 
among  themselves  the  most  charming  circle  of  culti- 
vated men  and  women  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  know. " 
At  that  time  in  many  parts  of  the  country  every  ac- 
tive and  aggressive  anti-slavery  advocate  took  his  life 
in  his  hands.  In  1842  Mr.  Gay  became  a  lecturing 
agent  for  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  and 
took  part  in  the  hundred  conventions  held  in  the 
West.  In  1844  he  was  made  editor  of  the  "Nation- 
al Anti-Slavery  Standard,"  the  ofRcial  organ  of  the 
society,  published  in  New  Y'ork.  He  served  the 
cause  in  this  capacity  until  18.58  when,  anti-.slavery 
sentiment  haviu.g  entered  politics,  he  felt  at  liberty 
to  accept  an  invitation  to  join  the  staff  of  the  "Trib- 
une," In  a  letter  of  farewell,  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison said,  "I  cannot  clo.se  this  letter  witllout  ex- 
pressing to  yon  my  high  appreciation  of  the  fidelity 
which  you  have  exhibited  to  the  anti-slavery  cause 
ever  since  you  espoused  it;  and  for  nearly  fourteen 
years  you  have  borne  aloft  its  standard  'without 
conce:ibnenl  .-md  without  compromise.'  . 
I  lia\"i'  ever  felt  tlje  utmost  I'eliance  upon  your  clear- 
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burn writes:  "The  "war  of  the  rebellion  was  then 
the  great  eng"r(j.ssing  subject  of  thought  and  effort 
throughout  the  land.  All  Mr,  Gaj^'s  powers  were 
enlisted  in  advocacy  of  its  vigorous  and  unrelenting 
prosecution.  He  traced  its  origin  to  slavery,  his 
life-long  abhorrence.  He  believed  that  it  was  the 
ord;iined  means  for  the  abolition  of  that  crime 
ag.'iinst  humanity.  .  .  .  It  is  difficult  to  over- 
state the  value  of  his  services  to  the  national 
cau.se  throughout  our  civil  war."  Henry  Wilson, 
afterward  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  said 
of  him,  "the  man  deserved  well  of  his  country  who 
kept  the  'Tribune'  a  war  paper  in  spile  of  Gree- 
ley." The  editorial  responsibilities  of  those  trying 
years  told  u|)on  Mr.  Gay's  health  and  he  remained 
quietly  at  his  home  on  Stateu  Island  from  1866  until 
1808,  when  he  became  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  "Tribune."  He  retained  this  position  till 
the  great  fire  of  1871.  During  the  following  winter 
he  acted  with  the  relief  committee  and  wrote  their 
first  published  report  in  the  spring  of  1872.  Shortly 
after  he  returned  to  Nev/  York  ami  joined  the  editor- 
ial staff  of  the  "Evening  Post,"  remaining  two 
years.  In  1874  William  (Mullen  Bryant,  being  invited 
to  join  a  great  publishing  house  in  the  enterpri.se  of 
preparing  an  illustr.-ited  hfstory  of  the  United  States, 
consented  on  condition  that  Mr.  Ga}'  shoidd  be  its 
author.  Mr.  Erj'ant  wrote  the  introduction  to  the 
first  volume,  while  the  histoiy  itself  was  written  by 
Mr.  Gay  \\\\X\  the  help  of  several  collaborators  in 
special  chapters,  to  whom  he  gives  credit  in  his  pre- 
faces. This  work  (4  vols.,  Svo,  New  Y'ork,  1876- 
1881)  beginning  with  the  pre-liistoric  races  of  Amer- 
ica and  coming  down  to  the  close  of  the  civil  war, 
introduced  a  new  treatment  of  American  history, 
which  has  become  popular.  Later  Mr.  Gay  wrote  a 
life  of  Madison  for  the  "  American  Statesmen  Se- 
ries" (Boston,  1884),  and  the  chapter  on  Amerigo 
Vespucci  for  the  "Narrative  and  Critical  History  of 
America"  edited  by  Justin  Winsor  (Boston  and 
New  York,  1889).  He  also  wrote  many  articles,  re- 
views, and  book  notices  i»x  magazines  and  news- 
papers, chiefly,  of  late  years,  on  historical  subjects. 
The  New  Y'ork  "Critic"  said:  "His  painstaking  ac- 
curacy of  statement  was  not  distinctively  journalistic, 
and  his  literary  ability  was  also  of  a  "higher  order 
than  is  often  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  daily 
pajiers."  He  died  at  New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  June  2.'5, 
1888. 

GRIMES,  Thomas  "Wingfield,  lawyer  and 
congressman,  was  born  at  Greensboro,  Ga.,  Dec.  18, 
1844.  He  was  educated  at  Emory 
College,  and  the  State  University 
of  Ga.,  being  graduated  in  1863, 
and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866  in 
Chattahoochee  county.  He  serv- 
ed gallantly  as  a  private  in  the 
Confederate  army  during  the  war 
between  the  states.  He  wa.'i  state 
representative  in  1868  and  187.'5, 
.state  senator  in  1878,  delegate  to 
the  national  democratic  conven- 
tion in  1880,  solicitor-general  in 
1880  and  1884,  and  a  member  of 
the  fiftieth  and  fifty-first  congi"ess- 
es  He  has  been  ilistinguished  by 
inlrepidity  in  his  public  life.  Two 
incidents  illustraled  this  chivalric 
feature  of  his  character.  When  a 
member  of  the  Georgia  legislature 
he  introduced  a  measure  concern 
ing  his  own  constituency  to  which  there  was  a  bri.sk 
nunority  oppo.sition  at  home.  To  test  the  sentiment 
of  his  peopl(.',  he  promptly  resigned  his  place,  an- 
nounced liisc;iniliilaey  for  re-election,  and  succe.ssful- 
ly  \indic:itc(l  his  course  by  an  overwdielming  endorse- 
ment and  triiunphant  return  to  the  legislature.     In 
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the  contest  for  a  candidate  to  the  fifty -second  con- 
gress, he  lost  the  nomination  when  in  his  grasp  by 
sturdily  refusing  to  champion  a  popular  measure  to 
which  his  convictions  were  opposed,  preferring  de- 
feat to  giving  up  honest  views.  An  excellentlaw- 
yer,  a  vigorous  prosecuting  officer,  an  able  and  con- 
scientious legislator  and  a  thoroughly  sincere  and 
ii.urageous  public  man,  Mr.  Grimes  ranked  among 
the  political  leaders  in  Georgia.  He  was  not  mar- 
rieil,  and  died  in  Columbus^  Ga.,  Oct.  28,  1905. 

PARSONS,  Albert  Ross,  mu.sician,  was  born 
at  Sandusky,  O.,  Sept.  16,  1847,  the  son  of  .John 
Jehiel  Preston  and  Sarah  Barnes  (Averill)  Parsons. 
Sir  .John  Parsons,  mayor  of  Hereford  in  1481;  the 
several  earls  of  Rosse;  two  lords  mayor  of  London 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  Dr.  .James  Parsons,  author 
of  the  "Remains  of  Japhct,"  and 
the  once  celebrated  organist  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  John  Par- 
sons, belonged  to  this  family.  The 
American  branch  is  descended 
from  .Joseph  Parsons,  the  compan- 
ion and  friend  of  Pynchon,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  colony,  in  1630.  Among  .Jo- 
seph Parsons's  descendants  are 
many  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
revolutionary,  French  and  Indian, 
Mexican,  and  Civil  wars,  while  in 
the  first  four  generations  alone 
there  were  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
clergymen.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  a  descendant  in  the  ninth 
generation,  and  by  right  of  his 
revolutionary  ancestry  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
His  inclination  to  music  was  first 
awakened  when  he  was  four  years  old,  by  a  guitar 
brought  to  his  home  by  a  visitor.  Within  two  years 
he  began  to  receive  systematic  instruction  on  the 
pianoforte  and  when  only  nine  he  played  in  concert 
in  Buffalo.  In  1858  the  family  removed  to  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  where  the  only  teacher  to  be  found  pro- 
nounced him  too  far  advanced  for  his  instruction. 
Here  he  filled  a  position  as  church  organist  until 
1863,  when  he  began  studying  piano  harmony  and 
counterpoint  in  New  York  city,  under  Frederick 
Louis  Ritter.  In  1867  Jlr.  Parsons  studied  in  the 
conservatory  at  Jjcipsic  under  Reinecke,  Mosch- 
eles,  Papperitz,  Oscar  Paul,  E.  F.  Richter,  and  F. 
David.  He  became  a  pupil  of  Carl  Tausig  of  Berlin 
in  1870  and  of  Dr.  Kullak  after  Tausig's  death.  He 
also  made  the  acquaintance  of  Wagner.  In  Germany 
he  devoted  much  attention  to  ae.sthetics,  philosophy, 
metaphysics,  and  theology  as  well  as  to  the  transla- 
tion of  works  ou  music  from  German  into  English. 
Since  his  return  to  America  in  1872,  he  has  been 
prominently  connected  with  musical  affairs  in  New 
York  city  and  has  contributed  largely  to  riiusical 
literature.  He  was  at  one  time  editor  oi  "  Benham's 
Review"  and  his  translation  of  Wagner's  philosophic 
study,  entitled  "  Beethoven,  "  is  a  masterpiece. 
Among  his  other  works  are  "Science  of  Pianoforte 
Practice,"  "The  Principles  of  Expression  Applied 
to  the  Pianoforte,"  "Teaching  Reforms,"  and  trans- 
lations of  KuUak's  edition  of  Chopin's  piano  compo- 
sitions, and  of  Hollander's  edition  of  Schumann's 
works  for  piano.  In  1874  he  married  Alice  Van 
Ness,  daughter  of  Cornelius  and  Deborah  Schuyler 
Bradt  Van  Ness  of  New  York  city.  The  few  com- 
positions he  has  thus  far  published  have  been  very 
successful.  "The  Night  Has  a  Thousand  Eyes," 
called  forth  a  delightful  and  characteristic  letter 
from  Dudley  Buck"  and  "Break,  Break,"  was  a 
favorite  with  the  late  contralto,  Antonia  Heine. 
The  '  Etude  "  pronounced  his  playing  of  the  diffi- 
cult  pianoforte   trio   of   Wiliard   Burr    bef(jre   the 


American  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Musical  Art 
in  New  York  city,  "beautiful  and  finished  in  the. 
extreme."  Nevertheless,  up  to  the  present  he  has 
been  engaged  chiefly  in  leaching.  His  work,  "Parsi- 
fal, the  Finding  of  Christ  through  Art;  or,  Richard 
Wagner  as  a  Theologian,"  is  an  evidence  that  phil- 
osophy has  been  the  intellectual  relaxation  of  his 
otherwise  busj'  life.  This  work  has  been  pronounced 
by  the  critics  a  "substantial,  valuable  addition  to 
theological  literature;  "  a  "  unique  book  showing  a 
marvellous  insight  into  Wagner's  impelling  mo- 
tives;" and  "connecting  the  development  of  Wag- 
ner's career  with  the  ethical  development  of  human- 
ity." Mine.  Wagner,  in  an  autograph  letter  to  the 
author,  expres.sed  herself  as  "  deeplj'  touched  by  the 
sentiment  which  inspired  its  pages."  Mr.  Parsons 
is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church,  of  the  New 
York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society,  vioe- 
l)resident  and  director  of  the  pianoforte  department 
of  the  Metropolitan  College  of  Music,  New  York 
city,  pianoforte  examiner  at  Evelyn  College,  Prince- 
ton, N.  .J.,  and  foundation  member,  incorporator, 
examiner,  and  Fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Musicians.  He  was  in  1890  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Musical  Art,  M. 
T.  N.  A.,  into  whose  work  he  was  early  drawn. 

PHILLIPS,  Lewis  Strong-,  manufacturer,  was 
born  at  Marcellus,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  4, 
1818,  the   son   of  Joseph  and   Electra  (Bridgman) 
Phillips,  who  were  both  natives  of  Massachu.setts, 
and  of  JEnglish  descent.     Lewis  received  his  early 
education  at  the  village  school  in  his  native  town, 
and  entered  the  academy  at  Homer,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  took  a  full  course  and  was  graduated  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.     The  following  four  years  were  spent  in 
teaching  in  Kentucky.     He  then  decided  to  adopt 
the  occupation  which  his  father  had  followed,  the 
manufacture  of  leather,  and  in  order  to  become  thor 
oughly  acquainted  with  the  busi- 
ness he  spent  some  time  in  South 
America,  thus  manifesting  a  spirit 
of    thoroughness    and    enterprise 
that    characterized    him    through 
life.     On  his  return  he  engaged  in 
business   on   his   own  account  at 
Phccnix,  N.  Y.     At  the  end  of  two 
years  he  removed  his  business  to 
Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 
mained  fourteen  years,  and  then 
removed  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y., where 
he  resided   and   was  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  leather  business  until 
within  a  few  years  of  his  death. 
He  retired  from  business  to  gratify 
his  desire  for  extensive  travel  in  for- 
eign countries.    Mr.  Phillips  was  a 
man  of  strict  integrity,  which  won 
for  him  the  confidence  of  all  those 
with  whom  he  had  business  deal- 
ings, and  his  industry,  ability  and  ujiright  character 
were  crowned  with  deserved  success  in  the  accunuda- 
tion  of  an  ample  fortune.    In  1853  he  married  Mary, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Judge  Otis  Bigelow,  of 
Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.     Mr.  Phillips  was  a  man  of  do- 
mestic tastes,   fond  of   nui.sic,  and  devoted  to  his 
home.     Gentle  and  kindly  by  nature,  courteous  in 
his  bearing  to  others,  and  considerate  of  their  rights 
and  feelings,  he  made  many  warm  friends.     He  took 
a  patriotic  interest  in  politics,  but  could  never  be 
persuaded   to  accept  a  nomination  for  office,  hold- 
ing that  a  good   citizen   could  benefit  his  city  and 
state   out   of   oftice,  as  well   as   in   it.     In  1874  he 
became    a    member     of     the     First     Presbyterian 
church    of     Syracuse,    where    he    had    long    been 
an  atteudJnt.     Mr.  Phillips  died  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  9,  1880. 
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GRAVES,  Nathan  Fitch,  financier,  was  born 
in  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  17,  1S13,  son  of 
Benjamin  and  Molly  (Stark)  Graves,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Benjamin  Graves,  who  was  one  of  the 
defenders  of  Tort  Griswold  in  New  London  har- 
bor, and  was  slain  at  the  massacre  by  the  British. 
Y'oung  Graves  was  brought  up  on  his  father 's 
farm,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 
the  local  academy.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began 
to  teach,  at  the  same  time  studying  law.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  and  began  practice 
in  partnership  with  Timothy  Jenkins  at  Oneida 
Castle.  He  practiced  in  New  York  for  about  one 
year,  and  then  settled  in  Syracuse,  forming  a  part- 
nership with  Daniel  P.  Wood  (q.v.),  which  con- 
tinued for  fifteen  years.  His  financial  career  be- 
gan as  president  of  the  newly  organized  Burnet 
Bank,  which  was  started  in  Syracuse  in  1852,  and 
whose  teller  was  John  Knox,  afterward  comptrol- 
ler of  the  currency  at  Washington.  As  a  state 
bank  it  ceased  to  exist  after  the  passage  of  the 
national  act,  but  it  was  reorganized  as  the  Fourth 
National  Bank  and  later  became  the  New  York 
State  Banking  Co.  Mr.  Graves  remained  its  presi- 
dent during  these  changes.  He  was  mayor  of  Syra- 
cuse during  1874-76 ;  served  as  school  commissioner, 
and  as  president  of  the  board  of  education.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  Syracuse  Savings  Bank, 
and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  State  Idiot  Asylum, 
and  a  director  of  the  United  States  Life  Insurance 
Co.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Syracuse 
Civil  Service  Eeform  Association  in  1882,  of  which 
he  was  also  president.  He  founded  a  lectureship 
on  missions  at  the  seminary  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  He  was  married  June  1,  1842,  to  Hcleu  P., 
daughter  of  S.  Sidney  Breese  of  New  Jersey,  and 
after  her  death  in  1844  he  was  married  to  her 
sister,  Catharine  H.  Breese,  Nov.  23,  1845.  He 
died  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  July  21,  1896.  (Portrait 
opposite  p.  497.) 

READ,  Jacob,  V.  S.  senator,  was  born  in 
South  Carolina  in  1752.  He  came  of  a  family  dis- 
tinguished in  civil  life;  After  receiving  a  liberal 
education  at  home,  he  was  sent  to  England  where 
he  studied  law  from  1773  until  1776,  and  return- 
ing, began  practice  in  Charleston.  The  revolu- 
tionary fervor,  however,  carried  him  beyond  pri- 
vate consideration,  and  entering  the  field,  he 
served  as  major  of  South  Carolina  volunteers,  but 
was  unfortunately  taken  prisoner  and  confined  at 
St.  Aug"ustine,  Fla.,  for  four  years.  Upon  his 
release,  he  was  sent  to  the  legislature,  and,  subse- 
quently, represented  South  Carolina  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  from  1783  until  17S6.  On  Dec. 
7,  1795,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  as 
a  Federalist,  serving  as  president  pro  tempore  in 
1797,  and  closing  his  term  March  3,  1801.  He 
was  immediately  appointed  by  Pres.  Adams  judge 
of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  of  South  Carolina, 
which  office  he  held  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  Charleston,  July  17,  1816. 

BUCHTEL,  John  Richard,  manufacturer  and 
philanthropist,  was  born  in  Summit  county,  O., 
Jan.  18,  1820,  the  son  of  John  and  Catherine 
(Richards)  Buchtel.  Plis  great-grandfather,  a 
native  of  Germany,  was  a  man  of  high  education, 
a  graduate  of  Heidelberg,  and  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer.  His  mother  was  of  Irish- 
English  ancestry,  and  endowed  with  all  the  strong 
national  traits  of  her  countrymen.  John  Eichard 
passed  his  early  days  in  laborious  work  upon  his 
father's  farm.  Without  educational  advantages!. 
When  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  could  read  with 
difliculty  and  barely  make  an  intelligent  signature. 
He    worked   at    various    employments,    threshing, 


clearing  land  and  cutting  timber,  and  working  land 
on  shares,  until  by  thrift  and  economy  he  had 
accumulated  sufiicient  money  to  purchase  a  small 
farm  of  twenty  acres.  He  continued  farming, 
constantly  adding  to  his  land  until  1854,  when  he 
gave  up  his  business  and  entered  the  employment 
of  Ball,  Aultman  &  Co.,  of  Canton,  O.,  manufac- 
turers of  the  famous  Buckeye  mowers  and  reapers, 
as  their  ageut.  In  1856,  when  their  works  were 
burned,  and  they  were  compelled  to  make  an  as- 
signment, it  was  largely  through  his  courage  and 
enterprise  that  their  prosperity  was  restored.  In 
1864  Mr.  Buchtel  induced  the  manufacturers  to 
build  a  factory  at  Airon,  O.,  which  he  considered  a 
desirable  location.  A  stock  company,  called  Ault- 
man, Miller  &  Co.,  was  organized,  of  which  he  be- 
came president,  and  continued  in  office  until  1883. 
The  establishment  of  the  Buckeye  works  was  the 
first  in  a  movement  that  has  since  made  Akron 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  centres  in  the 
country,  and  therefore  the  origin  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town  may  be  attributed  to  the 
energetic  efforts  of  Mr.  Buchtel.  He  was  for 
many  years  president  of  the  Canton  corporation 
known  as  the  C.  Aultman  Co.,  a  director  of  the 
Akron  Iron  Co.,  of  the  Bank  of  Akron,  of  the 
Weary,  Snyder  &  Wilcox  Manufacturing  Co.,  and 
connected  in  various  ways  with  a  number  of  finan- 
cial interests.  Besides  extensive  connections  with 
Akron  industries,  Mr.  Buchtel  undertook  in  1877,  in 
company  with  several  other  capitalists,  the  de- 
velofiment  of  the  coal  and  iron  resources  of  the 
Hocking  Valley.  He  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  large  company  which  was  formed  for  this 
piurpose,  and  for  a  long  time  had  charge  of  the 
coal  mining  and  furnace  business  in  the  valley. 
The  success  of  the  enterprise  for  a  considerable 
period  was  largely  due  to  his  able  management 
of  the  interests  committed  to  him.  The  Village 
of  Buchtel,  Athens  county,  O.,  with  a  population 
of  2,000  inhabitants  bears  his  name.  He  carefully 
guarded  the  best  interests  of  his  name,  providing 
them  with  comfortable  homes ;  a  great  metro- 
politan store  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  goods  for 
the  benefit  of  his  employees,  no  high  profits  being 
taken  from  the  customers;  he  also  built  a  large 
and  commodious  opera  house  in  the  town.  A 
more  adequate  idea  of  this  enterprise  will  be  ob- 
tained from  the  statement  that  during  the  year 
1880  the  Akron  Iron  Company  paid  the  Columbus 
and  Hocking  Valley  Railroad  ,$100,000  for  trans- 
pjorting  coal  over  its  road.  The  intense  strain  of 
the  responsibility  of  this  work  was  too  much,  even 
for  his  strong  constitution,  and  iir  1887  he  came 
home  with  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  never  re- 
turned to  his  active  duties.  Having  felt  through- 
out his  life  the  want  of  an  education,  Mr.  Buchtel 
took  a  deep  interest  in  educational  aifairs.  The  re- 
sult of  his  interest  was  the  founding  and  the  build- 
ing up  of  Buchtel  College,  which,  through  his  own 
efforts  and  by  the  expenditure  of  personal  means, 
has  been  raised  to  a  flourishing  condition.  The  col- 
lege is  under  the  control  of  the  Universalist  church 
of  Ohio.  In  1870  Mr.  Buchtel  gave  $6,000  to  the 
college's  building  fund,  and  .$25,000  to  the  endow- 
ment fund.  The  competition  for  the  location  of 
the  college  was  close,  and  Akron,  by  raising 
$60,000  secured  it.  When  the  cornerstone  of  the 
college  was  laid  on  July  4,  1874,  Horace  Greeley 
delivered  the  principal  address.  In  1874  he  estab- 
lished the  chair  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  the 
name  of  hia  wife,  Elizabeth  Buchtel,  giving 
$20,000.  He  gave  to  the  college  practically  all  he 
possessed,  in  all  about  half  a  million  dollars, 
leaving  it  his  entire  estate  at  his  death.     Under 
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his  beneficent  guidance  the  college  assumed  a 
place  among  the  leading  institutions  of  learn- 
ing m  the  United  States.  Mr.  Buehtel's  philan- 
thropy did  not  stop  within  the  pale  of  the  Uni- 
versalist  denomination;  churches  of  all  sects  were 
the  recipients  of  his  bounty,  which  was  never 
denied  to  any  worthy  object.  John  R.  Buchtel 
lived  a  noble  life,  inspired  with  Christian  faith 
and  hope,  and  filled  with  a  great  enthusiasm  for 
humanity,  and  he  will  serve  as  an  example  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  and 
in  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  mankind  He 
was  married  Jan.  8,  1844,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  John  Davidson,  of  Summit,  O.  She  aided  her 
husband  in  his  earliest  struggles  and  lived  t(5 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  prosperity,  and  to  be  a 
valuable  coadjutor  in  his  works  of  philanthropy. 
She  was  stricken  with  paralvsis  in  June  ISS'l 
and  died  May  22,  1891.  They  had  no  children! 
John  R.  Buchtel  died  at  his  home  in  Akron,  O 
May  23,   1S92. 

BARGEE.,  Samuel  F.,  lawyer,  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  Oct.  19,  1832,  son  of  Henry  and  Matilda 
(Frost)  Barger,  of  Dutch  descent.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Columbia  College  Grammar  Scliool  and 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  studied 
law  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
New  Jersey  bar  in  1854  and  the  New  York  bar 
in  1855.  He  established  a  pr.ietice  in  New  York 
City.  He  was  interested  as  a  director  in  the  lines 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.,  serving  on 
its  executive  and  law  committees  and  was  also  a 
director  and  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  and  all  its 
leased  lines.  He  was  a  life  member  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  the  American  Geograph- 
ical Society  and  the  St.  Nicholas  Society;  a  patron 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  Club,  the  Manhattan  Club,  the 
Knickerbocker  Club  and  the  Metropolitan  Club  of 
New  York,  the  Reading  Room  and  Casino  of  New- 
port, R.  I.,  and  the  Somerset  Club  of  Boston, 
Mass.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  in  Holland  Lodge.  He  was  married  in 
Medway,  Mass.,  June  22,  1869,  to  Edna  Jeanie, 
daughter  of  Richard  Le  Favor  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  had  three  children:  Maud,  Edna  and  Milton 
Sanford  Barger.  He  died  in  New  York  City,  April 
7,  1914. 

KEIiLO'GG,  Elijah,  clergyman  and  author,  was 
born  in  Portland,  Me.,  May  20,  1813,  son  of  Rev. 
Elijah  and  Eunice  ( McLellan)  Kellogg.  He  was 
graduated  at  Bowdoiu  College  in  1840,  later  at- 
tending Andover  (Mass.)  Theological  Seminary, 
and  being  graduated  there  in  1843.  In  1844  he 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  at  Harpswell,  Me.  From  1855  to 
1865  he  was  chaplain  of  the  Boston  Seamen's 
Friend  Society,  and  after  1865  be  devoted  himself 
mainly  to  writing  juvenile  stories.  He  learned  to 
know  the  sea  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Harpswell,  and  the  people  of  that  fishing 
village  were  wont  to  say  that  no  writer  of  sea 
stories  could  so  truthfully  depict  sea  life,  or  so 
accurately  portray  the  feeling  and  character  of 
the  sailors.  The  best  remembered  of  Kellogg 's 
works  is  undoubtedly  the  recitation  ' '  Spartacus  to 
the  Gladiators, ' '  which  every  American  schoolboy 
has  learned  at  one  time  or  another.  His  novels 
are:  "Charlie  Bell,  the  Waif  of  Elm  Island," 
(1868);  "The  Ark  of  Elm  Island,"  (1869); 
"Arthur  Brown,  the  Young  Captain,"  (1870); 
"The  Boy  Farmer  of  Elm  Ishind, "  (1870); 
"Hard-Scrabble  of  Elm  Island,"  (1870);  "Nor- 
man Cline,"    (1870);    "The  Young  Shipbuilders 


of  Elm  Island,"  (1870);  "Stout  Heart,  or,  The 
Student  from  over  the  Sea,"  (1873);  "Brought 
to  the  Front,  or.  The  Young  Defenders,"  (1876), 
and  "Forest  Glen,  or.  The  Mohawk's  Friendship," 
(1877),  and  "Merry  Xmas, "  a  farce  in  two 
scenes,  written  for  a  college  performance,  and  first 
published  in  1910.  It  was  said  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kellogg,  that  when  he  became  minister  of  the 
Harpswell  church,  he  promised  the  fisher  folk  that 
he  would  never  renounce  his  place  there  as  long 
as  they  wanted  him  to  stay.  When,  in  later  years, 
he  won  fame  as  an  author,  and  received  many 
calls  to  more  lucrative  positions,  he  kept  his 
promise,  and  stayed  at  Harpswelh  Although  he 
had  written  enough  successful  books  to  secure  him 
a  comfortable  fortune,  he  died  poor.  He  gave 
away  his  own  money  and  spent  much  time  trying 
to  induce  others  to  spend  their  wealth  in  charity 
among  the  poor  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lived.  He  was  married  to  Hannah  Pearson,  daugh 
ter  of  Rev.  Thadeus  S.  Pomeroy,  and  had  one  son, 
Frank  S.,  and  one  daughter,  Mary  C,  who  married 
Harry  Batchelder.  He  died  at  North  Harpswell, 
Me.,  March  17,  1901. 

MUNDT,  Joseph.  Scudder,  mechanical  eng'ineer 
and  manufacturer,  was  born  in  Eahway,  N.  J., 
April,  1847,  son  of  Henry  Ellis  and  Frances 
(Crowell)  Mundy,  and  grandson  of  Henry  Mundy, 
a  carriage  manufacturer  and  one  of  the  first  pro- 
moters of  the  New  Jersey  Railroad  &  Transpor- 
tation Co.,  now  part  of  the  Peimsylvania  railroad. 
Joseph  S.  Mundy  was  apprenticed  to  a  firm  of 
machinists  in  Newark,  and  in  1869  was  admitted 
to  tho  firm  of  Horton  &  Kent,  successors  of  the 
original  firm.  In  the  following  year  he  bought 
out  the  entire  business.  In  1871  he  began  to 
make  sketches  and  plans  of  a  friction-drum  hoist- 
ing engine  which  was  perfected  and  patented  in 
1875.  The  validity  of  his  patents  was  several 
times  contested  in  the  courts,  but  every  suit  was 
decided  in  his  favor.  It  was  the  pioneer  friction- 
drum  hoisting  engine,  and  for  majiy  years  was  the 
best-known  device  for  pile-driving  and  hoisting  for 
the  use  of  railway  and  steamship  companies, 
bridge  builders  and  contractors.  Besides  manu- 
facturing the  hoisting  engine  in  large  quantities, 
Mr.  Mundy 's  business  consisted  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  all  kinds  of  contractors'  equipage,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  had  become  one  of  the  large 
industries  of  Newark,  the  factories  covering  nearly 
four  acres  of  ground.  Mr.  Mundy  was  married 
in  1873  to  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  William  H.  Hall- 
enbeck  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son,  Clinton  L.  Mundy,  who  was  associated  with 
him  in  the  business.  He  was  a  Knight  Templar 
Mason.     He  died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  26,  1915. 

BONEK,  John  Henry,  poet,  was  born  in  Salem, 
N.  C,  Jail.  31,  1845,  a  descendant  of  one  of  North 
Carolina's  oldest  families.  He  received  a  good 
academic  education,  and  subsequently  learned  the 
printer 's  trade.  After  some  years  of  experience 
at  journalism  he  became  editor  of  newspapers  at 
Salem  and  Asheville,  N.  C.  In  1868  he  was  ap- 
pointed reading  clerk  of  the  North  Carolina  con- 
stitutional convention,  and  during  1869-70  he  was 
chief  clerk  of  the  North  Carolina  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. In  1871  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
government  printing  office  in  Washington,  first  as 
compositor,  then  as  proofreader.  He  had  been 
a  partisan  of  the  Republican  party  in  his  home 
state,  and,  consequently,  when  the  Democratic 
party  returned  to  power  he  was  discharged  from 
the  civil  service  on  the  ground  of  ' '  offensive  par- 
tisanship." While  employed  at  the  government 
printing  office  he  published  his  first  work  of  poems, 
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lie  left  the  goveniiiient  printiiit?  ollice 
an. I  sernivil  him  eiii| iloviiient  on  the  staff  of  the 
Ciaituiv  l)ictiouary,  tlieii  in  the  course  of  prepara- 
tion, i'nr  a  time'Hiiner  aiileil  Stcilinan  in  prepar- 
ing his  <;reat  "Library  of  American  Literature," 
for  publication.  He  "was  electeil  a  mcnilicr  of 
the  Authors'  Club  (N.  Y.)  in  18SS.  In  Novem- 
ber, issll,  his  best  known  poem,  "Poe's  (Jottage 
at  Pordham,"  appeared  in  the  Century  Magazine. 
Ho  also  wriite  a  series  of  "City  Sonnets,"  whieli 
ap|ieareil  in  the  periodical  press.  During  HS!ll-',tL> 
he  was  literary  editor  of  the  New  York  World, 
and  from  there  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Standard  Hictionary.  When  that  work  was  eoin- 
pleted  in  ls;i4,  its  publishers  placed  Mr.  Boner 
in  clnir^je  ef  their  publication,  "The  Literary 
Digest."  Ho  remained  in  charge  of  this  weekly 
],erio.licaI  until  1897,  and  with  his  critical  juilg- 
ment  and  e-\cellent  taste,  he  greatly  improved  the 
character  of  the  journal,  preparing  a  valuable 
series  of  summaries  of  American  contemporary 
]joetry  that  attracted  much  notice  and  which  has 
been  a  feature  of  the  "  Digest"  since.  After  1S!)7 
he  did  occasional  literary  work  until  1900,  when 
he  was  reapp"i)ited  to  his  old  position  in  the  gov- 
ernment printing  ndici^  .at  W.'isliington,  the  charge 
of  "offensive  partisanshi])"  having  been  declared 
invalid.  He  was  in  poor  health,  and  after  a  year 
at  his  desk,  went  South  in  an  attempt  to  recupe- 
rate, the  e-\-]ienses  of  this  vacation  being  defrayed 
by  funds  received  through  the  publication  of  a 
pamphlet  of  verse,  "Some  New  Poems,"  (1900). 
Ho  returned  to  his  work  early  in  1901,  but  was 
not  able  to  cfintinue  at  his  desk  for  long  and  died, 
after  a  year  of  great  suffering,  in  Wasliington, 
D    (',..  M.ir.  C.  190.:, 

CHEEVER,  Samuel,  jurist,  son  of  Saniind  and 
Elizabeth  Clieever,  was  born  at  North  lirooktield, 
jVIass.,  Nov.  23,  1787.  Ilis  father  was  a  farmer  and 
tboroiiglily  imbued  with  the  then  prevailing  tradi- 
tion that  a  son  should  3'ield  duty  ami  service  to  bis 
fallierunlil  majority;  and  young  Cbeever  was  kept 
fit  farm  work  until  he  had  atlained  I  he  age  of  tweaity- 
oiie  \'ears,  and  in  the  tneanlinie  be 
allended  a  dislriel,  scliool  iluring  the 
\\inler  MMMiths  and  pursued  Ids  stud- 
ies iirnler  srdl- 1  ulidage  at  such  odd 
tinn's    as    be  could    while    at    work". 
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himself  by  leaidiing  Halin  and  lireek 
to  vjuiil;'  men,  and  anions'  Ids  jnipils 
■were  niiinderr^d  se\'eial  |)ersoiis  who 
have  beeonie  men  of  celebrity  in 
the  naliou.  In  1WIK  be  hdl  Mas- 
'ed  to  Salem,  Washiiuilun  Co., 
liniied  his  lenal  shnh^.  Soun 
,V  and  .-lahli-liiug  hinisr-lf  al 
c-s  and  Fir-l  si  reels,  he  euni- 
if  Ids  pref.^s^ion,  1  fe  was  sue- 
lepulal  inn  (d'  lieitiL'  a  reliable, 
iou-hi',v\^r^r.  In  |H|  K  i„- ma  rried 
idow  oi  a  ioiiina  hiomin'Mt  ami 


wealthy  mmeliani,  of  Troy.  While  al,  Troy,  li(!  'was 
elecl.i^d  to  and  ably  lilli«l  the  ollh^e  of  district,  attor- 
nt^y  for  lien.s.sidaer  county.  Al,  tin;  terminal, ion  of 
his  term  of  olllire,  In;  r'enH)\'(;d  to  Aliiany  and  there 
|>racliced  law,  residing  (luring  a  |»]rl  ion  of  the  lime 
in  I  be  large  and  ancient  mansion  (built  in  the  scven- 
l,eenl  |j  eeid,ur,y  and  still  sl,a,niliijg)  on  Ibe  east  side  of 
the  ri\'er,  opposite  Albany,  Jli;  relired  from  profes- 
sional |iiaeiiee  frma  Albaii,v  to  his  farm  al  liemiis 
Heighls,  S;iraloga  coiinl,v.  where  hi'  rcnniini'd  but  a 
slioj'l  time  when  he  ri'iiioved  to  VValerford,  at  which 
place  he  remained  until  bis  death.  ,]m\%K  Clieever 
was  always  a,  member  of  the  democratic  l)art,,v,  an 
associate  and  friend  of  Wright  and  jMarey,  an  active 
and  iutluenfial  ixdilician.  On  religious  mattera 
.lodge  Clieever  was  of  very  liberal  opinions  and  had 
devoteil  mueli  study  to  the  subject.  He  usuMlly  at- 
l,ended  the  Presbyterian  church,  of  wliieli  society  his 
faiiiil\'  were;  members.  At  Aliiany  be  was  clci^tcil 
ciiunly  JinlLic,  or  "  First,  Judge, "  as  it  was  called,  and 
some  of  Ids  excellent  legal  opinions  delivered  at  l,hat 
time  will  long  survive  liim.  Judge  Clieever  was  one 
of  the  eomndssiouers  of  the  liostou  and  Albany  rail- 
road, and  to  him,  peihaijs  more  than  to  any  other 
person,  that  road  owes  ils  e.\istene,e.  He  was  a 
]iraclical  siirvc,yor  and  assisted  in  the  purchase  of  the 
land  and  the  laydng  out  id'  the  line  for  theeonipany. 
He  was  also,  to  a  great  e.vliait,  instriimental  in  the 
organization  and  enuipinent,  of  the  Albany  and  Sus- 
quehanna railroad.  During  bis  lalcr  years  lie  wasa 
cinilribulor  to  a  number  of  New  York  papers  and 
]ici'ioilicals.  Among  other  public  positions  tilled  by 
Judge  Clieever  was  the  presiden<;y  of  the  Stale 
Agricultural  Society,  of  which  sociel,,y  he  was  always 
a  friend.  He  was  one  of  the  commissionei'sa|tpoinl,ed 
to  lay  out  the  city  of  iirooklyii.  He  also  served  as 
.stale  canal  eommissioner,  and  was  direclond'  numer- 
ous private  cor|ioralions.  He  reached  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-.seven  years,  and  his  mental  force,  and 
vigor  wereeiilirely  unimpaired,  llistinal  brief  sick- 
ness was  the  result  ot  a,  cold,  and  he  dieil  at  his 
lionie  in  Walmd'ord,  N.  Y..,  Sept,  2."i,  bSTd, 

THOMPSON,  John  Wesley,  clergyman,  was 
born  al  Jay,  I'Isse.x  (!o,,  N.  Y.,  Dee.  2.'5;  IHDi.  He 
was  ediiealed  in  Ids  native  slate  in  the  cominoQ 
scdioids,  in  the  l^ssex  Academy,  Ksscx,  and  in  the 
Collegiate  Insliliile  at.  Fort  Edward.  He  received 
his  theological  education  at  the  Ijililieat  Instilnle  in 
Concord,  N.  II,,  and  id,  the  age  of  tweuty-l,wo  en- 
tered u|ion  Ids  aclive  iiiinisliy 
in  the  j\Ielliodisl,  clnireli  by  join- 
ing the  Troy  eoul'iu'cnce.  His 
abilily  and  eloquence  soon  made 
him  prominenl,  and  be  became 
pastor,  ill  turn,  ot  several  hn'L'e 
and  iiilbiential  churches.  His 
lirsl  charge  was  at  Pillslown, 
llen.ssel.'n-r  t!.,,,  N,  \ .,  in  IHOO, 
and  Hiii(;c  then  he  has  been  |ias- 
tor  of  cliiireln^s  al,  Troy,  I'lssex, 
I'erii,  Salem,  Albany,  Canajo- 
liarie.  East  .■\lban,v,  and  Orceii- 
wieh,  all  ill  I  he  stale  of  New 
'^'ork,  and  at  ,Noi'l,b  Adams, Mass, 
He  is  Ibe  present  pastor  of  the 
Slale  slrrel  chiircb,  'I'roy,  N,  Y, 
He  rcpresi'iiied  Ids  confereinte 
as  a  dcleijale  in  ihe  general  coii- 
feri'iici'  held  in  tlincinnati  in 
1HH0,  and  in  1H91  received  the 
degree  of  I).  It.  from  the  Syracuse  University.  l>r. 
Thompson  possr-sses  in  a  high  degree  Die  analytical 

and   ai'g 'iilalive   powi'i's   Hint    pertain    to    an    ad- 

voeale,  and  als.,  Ibe  abilily  to  clolhc  ills  IhoilgllfS 
ill  laligini'ji'  llnil  is  accurate  and  llevilde,  and 
ofleii  graced  with  an  iimrjeiy  as  pleasing  as  it 
is     sehohirl^.      His     readiness    in     ascertaining     the 
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motives  tijat  underlie  netion  has  given  him  a  position 
in  the  ecelesiaslieal  coui-ts  of  his  conference  and  in 
the  trials  eomluctea  in  these  courts  he  is  almost  in- 
variably called  upon  as  prosecutor,  or  to  act  as 
counsel  lor  tlie  accused.  Dr.  Thompson  is  an 
ardent  republican,  and  is  interested  in  all  inaMers 
pertaining  to  the  weHure  of  the  state  and  the  iiaticn' 
He  delivered  lorty  addresses  for  Harrison  and  JVIc..-- 
ton  in  the  campaign  of  lyyy.  For  four  successive 
years  he  has  delivered  the  address  at  the  \Aiwn\n 
Banquet  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  As  a  popular  lecturer  he 
IS  in  conslant  demand. 

SIM,    P.    L.,  pliy.sician,  was  born   in  Golcoiida 

^l';.'^','!';-,^'.''  ^''^•^'^'  '''■  »'^-"t«li-Insl>  ancestry,  tbe  s,ai 
ot  Dr.  William  Sun,  a,  native  of  Aberdeen  ■Scdtland 
a  graduate  of  tbe  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Lou- 
don, and  a  physician  and  surgeeiu  of  (iistiiictiou,who 
married  a  Philaddiihia  lady,  the 
daughter  of  Francis  Jack,  a  lead- 
ing eontiaetor  and  builder  ol  that 
cily.  During  bis  early  liie  F.  fj. 
Sim  passeel  much  of  liis  time  in 
Kentucky.  He  received  his  edu- 
calion  at  Hanover  College,  Indi- 
ana, and  afterward  entered  the 
mcdii^al  deiiartment  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville,  from  which 
be  Avas  graduated  in  ly.'i,'").  He 
•h;is  also  under  the  ju'lvate  tuiti(ai 
of  Dr.  T.  (4,  liieliardson,  now  pro- 
fessia-dl'  elinicid  surgery  in  Tulaue 
I'niversity,  La.  Prof.  Kiehard- 
s(in  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
surgery  in  tbe  Pennsylvania  Med- 
ical Ciillegc.  Pluladelpbia,  in  1856, 
and  Dr.  Sim  accoin|)anieil  bini  to 
■^  t  bat  city,  where  he  attciv.'.ed  t  be  lec- 

tures, visited  the  hospitals,  and  pro.sected  for  tbe  pro- 
fessor. In  JIarch,  1857,  he  wasgraduated  od  eiindem, 
and  returned  to  his  home,  practicing  with  his  father 
until  ISfil.  He  then  located  in  JMemphis,  Tenn., 
where  he  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  various 
epiileniics  of  cholera,  smallpox  and  yellow  fever,  re- 
gardless of  his  physical  comlort  and  pers(aial  safety. 
He  wcu'kcd  as  many  hours  as  his  vital  forces  wcaild 
permit,  and  in  18T8-T!),  when  he;  w.as  in  the  service 
of  the  Howards,  it  ^vas  not  uncommon  for  him  to 
make  fifty  or  si.xty  visit  s  a  d.ay.  In  1883  he  assumed 
the  editorship  of  the  Mempbis  "Medical  Montbly," 
«  journal  about  to  be  abandoned  on  accounl  of  its 
failure  to  pay  e.xpeiises,  and  sodii  placed  it  on  a  good 
financial  basis,  with  the  Largest,  eiriailalion  of  any 
medical  periodical  |iul)lislied  in  llie  South.  He  jirae- 
ticed  .■ilone  until  1S8T.  and  then  admitted  to  paitner- 
ship  his  bu'iner  jiupil.  Dr.  E.  A.  Neely,  of  Jackson, 
Miss.;  and  in  January.  1800,  they  iidmitted  to  part- 
nership Dr.  J.  A.  Bafic,  the  style  of  the  tirm  being 
Drs.  Sim,  Neely  6z.  Batlc.  Iii'l8."i9  he  was  married 
to  Mary  A.  Beriy,  of  Livingston,  Ky.,  a  daughter  of 
Uri.ab  (r.  Berry,  a  "wealthy  nu'rcb.aiU,  and  lan<lo\vner. 
TTn  was  iirofessorof  the  ]iriiici|iles  and  imictieeof 
mcdiciiut  in  the  Memphis  Hosjiital  ."\Iedieal  College, 
formerly  professor  of  obst<'trics  anil  diseases  of  chil- 
dren in  "the  same  institution,  ex-]iresident  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Jledical  Editors,  member  of  the 
American  Jledical  Associalion,  of  the  British  Medi- 
cal As.sociatiou,  of  the  American  Pu))lie  Health  A.s- 
sociation,  of  the  Tennessee  State  Medical  Society,  of 
the  Tennessee  State  Board  of  ITciiltb,  of  the  Tri-tltate 
Medical  Association  of  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and 
Tennessee,  of  the  Memphis  Meilical  Socit'ty,  and 
honorary  member  of  the  Nashville  Academy  of 
Medicine.     Dr.  Sim  died  Nov.  23,  1894.  ■ 

BUCKINGHAM,  Charles  Lnm^n.  patent 
lawyer  of  New  York,  was  born  at  Berlin  Heights,  O., 
Oct     14,    1853.     His   grandfather  and  great-grand 


came  one  of  the  original  founders  and   [n'oprietors 
of  Milford,  Conn.,  in  1(139,  being  one  of  tbe  "seven 


father  emigrated  in  the  early  days  from  Connecti- 
cut to  the  now  famous  "Western  Reserve."  The 
founder  of  the  American  branch  of  the  family, 
Thomas  Buckiiigbam  landed  at  Boston,  June  36. 
1637.  He  was  of  the  company  of  noted  Puri- 
tans  wdio  founded  New   Haven   in   1C38,   and  be 

•s 
ig  one  ot  tlie  ".seven 
pillars"  who  organized  the  Milford  cbureh  in 
that  year.  He  was  prominent  in  local  all'airs,  and 
represented  Milford  as  deputy  to  the  Coimecticut 
general  court.  Rev.  Thomas  Buckingham,  bis  son, 
born  at  Jlilford  in  1646,  held  a  high  rank  among 
tbe  clergymen  of  I  be  time,  and  was  known  ;is  a  letider 
in  idl  efforts  for  the  prosperity  and  extension  of  the 
ehureli.  He  w.as  one  of  the  moderators  of  that  fa- 
mous synod  which  convened  at  Saybrook  and 
formed  the  platfoiin  for  tbe  government  of  the 
churches  in  1708,  tuid  was  a  founder  and  also  a 
fellow  of  Yale  College  from  1700  to  his  decease. 
Mr.  C.  L.  Buckingham  is  in  the  eighth  generation  in 
direct  line  from  this  distinguished  clergyman.  The 
line  is  as  follows  :  Tliouuis  Buckingham  (1);  Rev. 
Tbomas(3),  whose  sec(uid  wife,  Hester,  was  a  daughter 
of  Thomas  Hosmer,  one_of  the  most  inomineut  men  in 
Connecticut;  Thomas  (3),  whose  wife  was  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Francis  Griswold,  also  prominent  ni  the 
colony;  Thomas  (4)  (wife,  Mary  Parker)  ;  Jedediah 
(5)  (wife,  Martha  Clerk) ;  Thomas  (0)  (wife,  Triphena 
Hibbard)  ;  Samuel  (7)  (wife.  Thankful  Babcoek) ; 
George  (8)  (wife,  Ariadne  Andrews) ;  C:.  L.  Bucking- 
ham (9).  Ex-Gov.  Buckingham  of  Connecticut  is  de- 
scended through  a  collateral  line.  Young  Bucking- 
ham's father  died  early,  leaving  him  anit  a  brother 
dependent  upon  their  mother— a  woman  of  unusual 
attainments  and  exemplaiy  char- 
acter. Pie  was  graduated  at  the 
Uinversity  of  Jlichigan,  at  Ann 
Arlior,  in  1875.  He  was  ably 
equipped  for  a  scientific  and  en- 
gineering career,  but  Avhile  serving 
!is  examiner  in  the  PT  S.  patent 
othce  he  recognized  that  his  fu- 
ture advancement  depended  large- 
ly upon  a  knowledge  of  the  law. 
After  graduation  at  the  Columbian 
Law  School  of  Washington,  with 
the  advantages  of  his  patent  of- 
fice experience,  he  came  to  New 
York  city  as  counsel  of  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Co.;  and 
here  be  soon  eonunanded  atteu- 
tiou  by  bis  ability  as  a  lawyer  and  his  practical  and 
technical  knowledge  tis  an  expert  in  patent  litigation 
and  the  problems  involved  in  modern  engineering 
and  invention,  more  particularly  in  the  domain  of 
electricity  and  its  manifold  ai^plications.  The  growth 
of  the  electric  arts  and  the  large  interests  involved 
in  their  commerci.al  development  have  directed  the 
best  legal  talent  iiU.o  tbe  sjiecially  of  jiatent  law  ; 
iuid  it  is  here  that  Mr.  Bnekingliam's  work  as  expert 
and  lawyer  has  contribiUcd  not  the  least  to  set  apart 
the  sub-tielil  of  electrical  cases — most  dilhcult  of  all 
— into  a  division  by  itself.  In  this  department  Mr. 
Buckingham  is  the  most  original  ligure.  With  such 
men  as  Pres.  Morton  of  Stevens  Institute,  and  Prof. 
Braekett  of  Princeton  College,  he  was  a  contributor 
to  the  series  of  electrical  articles  luiblished  in 
"  Scribuer's  Magazine"  in  1889-90.  He  has  been 
leading  counsel  in  inqiortant  patent  contests  of  the 
American  District  Telegraph,  the  Schuyler  Electric 
Light  (of  Connecti(ait),  the  Delaware  and  Atlantic 
Telegraph  and  Telephone,  the  Western  Union,  the 
Gohf  and  Stock,  and  tbe  American  Speaking  Tele- 
phone Co. ;  and,  as  special  counsel,  he  was  employed 
to  conduct  important  litigations  pending  between  the 
Edison  and  the  Thomson-Houston  Electric  conipa- 
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nies  prior  to  tteir  consolidation,  and  later  by  the 
General  Electric  Co.  in  suits  brought  by  the  West- 
inshouse  interests,  including  those  upon  the  Tesla 
patents  for  transmitting  power  over  great  dis- 
tances. He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Asso- 
eiatioH  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
and  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers.    He  died  in  New  York  city,  May  3,  1909. 

OTIS,  Samuel  Allyne,  statesman,  was  born  in 
Barnstable,  Mass.,  Nov.  24,  1740,  son  of  Col.  Jamea 
and  Mary  (Allyne)  Otis,  grandson  of  John  and 
Mercy  (Bacon)  Otis,  great-grandson  of  John  and 
Mary  (Jacobs)  Otis,  and  great-great-grandson  of 
John  Otis,  who  came  from  Bingham,  Norfolk, 
England,  and  was  among  those  who  drew  lots  at 
Hingham,  Mass.,  in  1635.  He  was  the  brother  of 
James  Otis  (q.  v.),  the  patriot.  His  grandfather, 
John  Otis,  was  a  representative  in  the  general  court 
for  twenty  years,  for  over  eighteen  years  a  com- 
mander of  militia  of  Barnstable  county,  thirteen 
years  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and 
first  judge  of  probata;  in  1706  he  was  chosen  one 
of  His  Majesty's  council  and  sat  on  the  board  for 
twenty-one  years.  His  father,  James  Otis,  was 
particularly  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
law.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  provincial 
legislature  in  175S,  becoming  speaker  of  the  house, 
and  one  of  his  Majesty's  council  in  1760.  He  was 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  from 
1764  until  the  Revolution.  He  was  negatived  as  a 
member  of  the  legislature  and  council  in  1762,  by 
the  governor,  because  of  his  opposition  to  measures 
of  the  government.  Eacli  succeeding  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  council,  and  was  as  regularly 
negatived  as  chosen,  until,  in  1770,  Gov.  Hutch- 
inson approbated  the  choice.  He  sat  at  the  coun- 
cil board  during  the  first  years  of  the  war,  and 
was  its  president  and  oldest  member.  He  reached 
the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  continental  army.  He 
has  frequently  been  mentioned  as  a  compeer  of 
Adams,  Quincy  and  Hancock.  Samuel  A.  Otis, 
after  receiving  a  preliminary  education,  was  sent 
to  Harvard,  where  he  graduated  A.B.  in  1759 
and  A.M.  in  17G2.  For  a  time  he  conducted  a 
mercantile  business  in  Boston,  meanwhile  devoting 
himself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  study  of  the 
law.  In  1776  he  was  chosen  a  representative,  and 
was  afterward  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention,  serving  as  speaker  of  the  house  in 
1784.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  board  of 
war.  In  17S7  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  ta  negotiate  with  tha  leaders  of  the 
Shays  rebellion.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
first  national  congress  in  1788,  and  after  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  was  m.'ide  secretary 
of  the  senate,  and  continued  to  hold  that  posi- 
tion, not"\Yithstanding  the  coutlicts  of  ptarties, 
until  his  death,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one. 
He  was  noted  for  his  scrupulous  fidelity  to  duty, 
not  being  absent  a  single  day  during  his  entire 
period  of  service,  and  for  his  amenity  of  manners. 
He  was  twice  married,  (1)  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Harrison  Gray,  treasurer  of  Massachusetts,  and 
(2)  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Isaac  Smith,  and  widow 
of  Edward  Gray.  His  children  were:  Harrison 
Gray  Otis,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Boston ;  Sam- 
uel Allyne,  Jr.,  and  George  Otis  (died  young). 
Samuel  Allyne  Otis  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Apr.  22    1814.     (Portrait  opposite  page  501.) 

CLEVEIiAND,  Orestes,  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer, was  bom  in  the  village  of  Quaker  Street, 
Schenectady  co.,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  2,  1829.  He  was 
brought  up  on  his  father's  farm,  and  at  an  early 
age   entered    the    employ    of    an    impoiting   and 


wholesale  mercantile  business  in  New  Tork.  At 
the  end  of  ten  years  he  was  admitted  to  partner- 
ship and  given  practical  control  of  the  business, 
which  increased  and  was  highly  profitable  under  hia 
management.  Having  married  the  daughter  of 
Joseph  Dixon  (q.  v.)  in  1853,  he  took  the  manage- 
ment of  the  latter 's  business,  which  was  then  in 
its  infancy,  and  developed  the  Joseph  Dixon  Cru- 
cible Co.  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  until  it  became  the 
head  of  the  graphite  trade  in  the  United  States. 
In  1861  he  was  elected  alderman  of  Jersey  City, 
which  was  now  his  home,  and  in  the  following 
year  became  president  of  the  board.  He  was 
elected  mayor  of  Jersey  City  in  1864,  and  after 
serving  two  terms  declined  a  re-election  for  busi- 
ness reasons.  He  was  elected  to  the  national  con- 
gress in  1868.  He  fathered  the  United  States  ecu- 
tennial  exhibition  of  1876,  and  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  centennial  commission.  He  was  again 
mayor  of  Jersey  City  during  1887-92,  having  held 
this  office  for  six  terms.  Mr.  Cleveland  was  a  charm- 
ing after-dinner  speaker,  with  a  fine  presence  and 
persuasive  manner.  He  died  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
m  1895.     (Portrait  opposite  page  501.) 

T>KA,  Homer,  author  and  Chinese  general,  was 
born  in  Denver,  Col.,  Nov.  17,  1876,  son  of  Alfred 
Erskine  and  Hersa  (Coberly)  Lea.  His  paternal 
ancestors  were  of  a  collateral  branch  of  the  famous 
Lea  family  of  Virginia,  which  gave  the  Confeder- 
acy its  leading  generah  Spinal  trouble  made 
Homer  Lea  a  hunchback,  but  his  brave  and  adven- 
turous spirit  was  not  to  be  curbed  by  a  deformed 
body.  As  a  boy  he  became  interested  in  military 
science,  and  at  eighteen  studied  every  detail  of 
Napoleon 's  various  campaigns,  astonishing  his  his- 
tory teachers  by  his  familiarity  with  the  strategic 
moves  of  the  man  of  destiny.  His  education  came 
in  installments  because  of  ill  health  and  poverty. 
He  attended  the  Los  Angeles,  (Cal.)  high  school. 
Occidental  college,  the  University  of  the  Pacific, 
and  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  University.  He  became 
acquainted  with  several  Chinese  in  San  Francisco 
and  at  Leland  Stanford,  and  they  so  fired  his 
imagination  with  their  tales  of  the  Flowery  King- 
dom that  he  decided  to  study  the  Chinese  language 
and  history.  By  his  fellow  students  he  was  consid- 
ered eccentric,  and  his  ambition  to  become  a  mili- 
tary leader  was  received  humorously  because  of  his 
deformed  figure,  and  short  stature.  In  the  late 
nineties  China  was  agog  with  various  political 
movements  and  counter  movements  and  these  found 
their  reflection  in  the  Chinese  residents  of  San 
Francisco,  and  through  his  Chinese  friends,  in 
Homer  Lea,  and  when  an  attack  of  smallpox  pre- 
vented his  graduation  at  Stanford  in  1899,  he  de- 
cided to  sail  for  the  Orient.  It  is  not  known 
whether  he  became  connected  with  the  plot  to 
rescue  the  Chinese  emperor,  Kwang-Hsu,  while  still 
in  San  Francisco,  or  whether  he  joined  it  after 
his  arrival  in  China;  but  it  is  certain  that  his  first 
appearance  in  China  was  as  an  officer  of  the  forces 
of  the  Chinese  premier  Kong  Yu  Wei,  who  was 
plotting  to  rescue  Kwang-Hsu.  The  dowager  em- 
press of  China  had  imprisoned  Kwang-Hsu  in  the 
Purple  Palace,  at  Poking,  in  1898,  and  the  premier 
became  the  leader  of  a  jtlot  to  release  him.  After 
the  Boxer  rebellion  in  1900  when  Peking  was  occu- 
pied by  the  European  allies,  and  the  court  had  fled 
from  the  Imperial  city  to  the  fortress  of  Siamfu, 
the  partisans  of  Kwang-H.su  thought  the  time  ripe 
to  strike.  Kong  Yu  Wei  enlisted  the  services 
of  a  great  many  foreign  army  officers  and  gave  a 
commission  to  Homer  Lea  whom  he  cent  to  raise 
recruits  at  Sheu-se  in  the  south.  With  two  Cbinese 
officers  Lea  made  a  journey  of  500  miles  through 
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a  region  infested  by  robbers,  river  pirates,  Boxers, 
and  Imperial  troops,  a  meeting  with  any  of  -whom 
would  have  been  fatal.  Upon  nearing  their  desti- 
nation. Lea  and  his  fellow  officers  learned  that 
Tong  Tsoi  Shang,  the  leader  of  the  force  which 
they  were  to  join,  had  been  beheaded,  and  his 
troops  dispersed.  Lea  immediately  sent  word  to 
the  mountain  cantonments  of  Toug's  forces  with 
orders  to  await  his  arrival,  but  it  was  too  late,  as 
the  troops  had  been  too  thoroughly  dispersed.  The 
officers  then  started  to  make  the  return  trip,  but 
found  that  their  leader,  Kong  Yu  Wei,  had  fled 
froHi  Peking  and  the  dowager  empress  had  placed 
a  price  on  their  heads.  Lea  made  his  way  to  Hong 
Kong,  where  he  met  the  Chinese  republican  leader. 
Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen.  On  his  trip  throughout  the  south- 
ern provinces  Lea  had  had  an  opportunity  to  feel 
the  strength  of  the  popular  feeling  in  favor  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Manchus.  He  told  Dr.  Sun  that 
he  thought  the  revolutionary  movement  would 
succeed  and  offered  his  services.  China  was  then 
a  rather  dangerous  place  for  Dr.  Sun,  and  he  left 
for  Japan  shortly  after,  taking  Homer  Lea  with 
him.  Lea  spent  some  months  in  Japan  with  the 
Chinese  leader,  and  formed  with  him  a  lasting 
friendship.  In  1901,  he  returned  to  San  Francisco 
and  began  drilling  Chinamen  in  that  city,  and  at 
other  points  along  the  Pacific  coast.  He  taught 
military  tactics  to  the  men  of  the  Young  China 
association,  the  intention  being  to  use  them  as 
officers  in  the  republican  army  which  was  being 
recruited  by  Dr.  Sun.  During  all  this  time  Lea 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Sun,  and 
with  his  former  chief  in  China,  Kong  Yu  "Wei,  who 
was  head  of  the  Empire  Eeform  association.  He 
was  in  China  again  in  1904,  and  raised  and  com- 
manded the  second  division  of  the  army  of  new 
China,  holding  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  He 
accompanied  Kong  Yu  Wei  on  his  tour  of  Europe 
and  America  in  1904-05,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Chinese  republican  cause.  Recognizing  Lea 's  mili- 
tary genius.  Dr.  Sun  made  him  his  confidential  mili- 
tary adviser.  They  returned  to  China  together  in 
1911.  The  revolutionary  movement  was  sweeping 
everything  before  it,  and  Dr.  Sun  was  proclaimed 
president  of  the  Chinese  Republic  by  the  provisional 
assembly  at  Nanking  in  Dec.,  1911.  The  post  of 
chief  of  staff  of  the  revolutionary  army  was  of- 
fered to  Lea  in  Jan.,  1912,  but  he  declined,  princi- 
pally because  of  ill  health.  Earlier  in  the  same 
year  he  went  to  Europe  for  medical  consulta- 
tion. In  1908  he  wTote  a  novel  based  on  Chinese 
secret  societies,  entitled  "The  Vermilion  Pencil." 
In  1909  he  created  a  sensation,  and  gained  an  in- 
ternational reputation  by  the  publication  of  ' '  The 
Valor  of  Ignorance,"  in  which  he  attempted  to 
show  that  the  Japanese  could  land  an  invading 
army  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  and 
force  the  government  to  agree  to  any  terms  which 
they  might  dictate.  During  the  last  years  of  his 
life  Lea  was  busied  with  the  writing  of  "The 
Day  of  the  Saxon,"  (1912).  Beside  the  works  al- 
ready mentioned  Lea  was  the  author  of  a  play 
"The  Crimson  Spider"  (1909).  He  was  a  clear 
thinker  and  a  writer  who  showed  a  mastery  of  his 
instrument  His  "  VermoHon  Pencil"  is  a  thrilling 
tale  of  the  inside  life  of  a  Chinese  secret  society,  in 
which  Chinese  manners,  customs,  and  institutions 
are  set  forth  with  considerable  ability.  As  a 
writer  on  military  and  strategical  problems  he 
won  the  approbation  of  Lord  Roberts  of  England. 
He  was  decorated  with  the  Chinese  medal  of  Pao 
Wong  Whin.  He  was  unmarried  and  died  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  Nov.  1,  1912. 

PBTEKS,    Madison    Clinton,    clergyman    and 


author,  was  born  in  Lehigh  county,  Pa.,  Nov.  6, 
1859,  the  son  of  Morgan  and  Maria  (Kemmerer) 
Peters,  of  a  Pennsylvania  German  family.  He  was 
a  student  at  Miihlenberg  and  Marshall  colleges, 
in  Pennsj'lvania,  and  took  a  theological  course  at 
the  Heidelberg  Theological  Seminary,  Tiffin,  O., 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1881.  He  was  im- 
mediately ordained  minister  of  the  Reformed 
church,  and  began  his  church  work  in  Indiana. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church, 
of  Philadelphia,  during  1884-89  and  of  the  Bloom- 
ingdale  Reformed  church,  New  York,  for  eleven 
years.  Later  he  was  pastor  of  the  Sumner  Avenue 
church,  Brooklyn,  and  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany, 
New  York.  From  1907  until  his  death  he  held  no 
regular  pastorate,  hut  devoted  himself  principally 
to  lecturing  and  writing.  He  wrote  extensively  for 
the  periodical  press,  and  was  always  deeply  inter- 
ested in  all  measures  for  the  public  good.  In 
1912-15  he  was  the  head  of  a  campaign  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living.  His  published  writings  are: 
"Empty  Pews,"  (1886);  "Sanctified  Spice," 
(1895);  "The  Great  Hereafter,"  (1895);  "The 
Panacea  for  Poverty"  (1897);  "Justice  to  the 
Jew,"  (1899);  "Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Tal- 
mud," (1900);  "  The  Jew  as  a  Patriot,  "  (1901); 
"The  Birds  of  the  Bible,"  (1901);  "The  Man 
Who  Wins,"  (1905);  "The  Jews  in  America," 
(1905)  ;  "Will  the  Coming  Man  Marry?"  (1905); 
"After  Death— What?"  "Sermons  That  Won  the 
Masses,"  (1908);  "Abraham  Lincoln 's  Religion, " 
(1909);  "How  to  Make  Things  Go,"  (1909); 
"Haym  Solomon,"  (1911);  "The  Mission  of 
Masonry,"  (1913);  "The  Jews  Who  Stood  by 
Washington,"  (1915);  "Seven  Secrets  of  Suc- 
cess," (1916);  "Americans  for  America," 
(1916);  "The  Masons  as  Makers  of  America," 
(1917);  and  "All  for  America,"  (1917).  Mr. 
Peters  was  married  to  Sarah  H.  Hart,  of  Philadel- 
phia, June  1,  1890,  and  had  three  children :  Doro- 
thy Hart,  Anna  Hart,  and  Frank  Hart  Peters. 
He  died  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  12,  1918. 

WINTERS,  Joseph  Edcil,  physician,  was  born 
at  Miimisink,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  11,  1850,  son 
of  Joseph  Winters,  a  school-teacher  from  whom  he 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  education.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  entered  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  New  York,  and  was  graduated 
M.D.  in  1872.  He  was  at  once  given  the  position 
of  tutor  of  anatomy,  and  in  the  following  year 
became  demonstrator  of  anatomy,  a  position  he 
held  for  twelve  years.  He  entered  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital in  1873,  was  house  surgeon  in  its  wards  for 
one  year,  and  1  luse  physician  1874-75,  and  assist- 
ant curator  and  pathologist,  1875-79.  During  1875- 
84  he  was  associated  with  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Loomis  in 
teaching  diagnosis  at  the  bedside  in  the  wards  of 
Bellevue  Hospital.  He  was  lecturer  on  diseases  of 
children  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  from  1881-84,  and  was  clinical 
professor  on  diseases  of  children  in  that  institu- 
tion from  18S4-91,  when  he  became  professor  of 
that  department.  He  held  the  chair  until  1898, 
when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  diseases  of 
children  at  Cornell  University  Medical  College.  He 
was  made  visiting  physician  to  Demilt  Dispensary, 
department  of  diseases  of  children,  in  1882;  con- 
sulting physician  to  the  University  Dispensary,  de- 
partment of  children,  1884,  and  consulting  physi- 
cian to  the  outdoor  department  of  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, diseases  of  children,  in  1886.  He  has  at- 
tained a  high  position  in  the  medical  profession  aa 
an  authority  on  diseases  of  children,  and  wrote  a 
number  of  works  on  that  specialty:  "Is  the  Oper- 
ation    of     Traeiieotomy    in    Diphtheritic     Croup 
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Dangerous?  "When  Should  the  Operation  be  Per- 
formed?" "Diplitheria  and  if*  ifanagement.  Are 
Membraneous  Croup  and  I  li|'lillieria  Disiincl  Dis- 
eases?" "Tl)e  Relalive  Intiuenci's  of  JIaternal  and 
Vret  Nursing  ou  ;\Iother  and  Child."  He  has  also 
been  a  frec(ueut  conlrihutor  to  medical  joiuaials. 
He  is  a  fellow  of  tlie  Xexv  York  Academy  of  Jledi- 
cice;  niemlier  (if  the  New  York  County  Medical 
Society,  New  York  Clinical  Society.  Socieiy  ol'  Ihe 
Alumni  of  Bellevue  llospiial,  and  of  the  Ameiicau 
Pedialrii    Soiaet\-. 

POME-ROY,"  Mark  Milla  ('Brick"),  journal- 
ist, was  horn  in  Ehuira.  N.  Y'.,   Dec.  '2~>.   hs:-?3,  son 
of  Hunt  and  Oilina  Rebecca  (White)  Poineroy.    He 
isdescendeil  from  the  Pomeroysof  Di'vonsln're,  ]']ng- 
3and,  who  went  to  England  will)  AVilliam   Ihe  Con- 
quer<ir,   and    wlio   wrvv   noted    for   Iheir   rom;irk;d)le 
fidelity  and  loyalty.      He  rrceived  a  i-omnion-seliodl 
educ.'iiioii,     and    at    the    age  of    sevenlci-n    eiilei'ed 
the  ofliceof  the  Corning  ".Journal  "  .as  ;iii  .•ipiinailice. 
In  IS.-^  he  started  the  "Sun,"  an  adverlising  slieet, 
that  was    so  well    patronized   that   the    olliee    gi'ew 
apace,  and   "was  within    a   yeai'   siild    lo  hecoinc   tlie 
fonndalion   of   tlie   Ciirning  "  Democrat  "     In   Vi'i-l 
he  was  niariiril  lo  Anna  A.  Wheeler,  of  Coi'ning,  liy 
■\^honioni   d  lu^hter  w.as  Ixiiai.      In   IS,"!-")  1k^  went   to 
Atlifns  Pa     md  there  slaru.'d  the  Athens  "Giizelle." 
In  ^^57  h(  iM  nt  to  Horicon,  Wis,   Here  he  st.arled  the 
Hoiieon   "Argus,"  and  lillcd  it 
"witlj   such  evidences   of    force, 
character,      individuality      and 
pii'ogress  that  it  I'an  up  rapidly 
hoi  h  in  circnlalionandinfiiicnce, 
and  secured  for  liiin  I  lie  appca'nt- 
mcLit  of  rleputy   U.   S.  nuirsh.al 
for    \\'ise<'n*in.     In  ls,-),s  lj(^  be- 
came cily  editor  of  Ihe  IMilw.au- 
kee  "  DailN'-  News,"  and   inside 
of  si.x  nionlhs  its  circulalion  had 
morellian  doubled.     In  ly.'J'J  he 
went  lo  Washiuglon,  D,  C,  lo 
engage  in  newspaper  and  politi- 
cal work,  and  there  rapidly  ex- 
tended his  acquaintance  and  in- 
fluence asan  ad  vocal  eof  thesame 
<^2<—^!irt~,^^  ''"^  "^  political  ideas  as  were 

/7y/^^~^^^7-:>-z^.^r..,;^,^   advocated  by  Stephen  A.Doug 

' las  and  others,  who  i)elicveil  that 

the  cilizeiis  of  a  terrilory  not  yet  adiuitled  into 
the  Union  had  the  naluial  and  poliiieid  right  to 
sliajie  Ihe  policy  and  ]iolitieal  lines  of  the  futuie 
.stale.  Forlliis  di'ciar.-il  i<in  .and  dev'olion  to  Douglas, 
ami  eonsi'ipiiail  o|)|Hisii i(jii  to  Pies.  James  Biichauan, 
he  lust  his  olHeial  posilioii  as  de|Mity-iuarslial.  In 
the  spi'ing  (jf  lyOU  he  went  lo  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  ar- 
riving lliere  wil  h  less  Ihan  one  dollar,  and  purchased 
on  ci-c'dil  llie  one-lhiid  inliuesl  in  tin-  olfiee  and  ma- 
terial nf  Iho  La  Cr^i.-se  "  I  )aily  Demoeral,'  a  sm.all 
paper  al  lliat  tine/  siiiigiiling  fur  exisienee.  Under 
the  conlraet  rnaile  lie-  \vas  0.  be  the  edilor,  with  no 
one  to  dictate  as  to  I  Ik-  course  of  the  i)a|)er.  Being 
"what  was  then  known  as  a  Douglas  Democrat,  while 
his  two  ]iarliiers  wei'e  Biiehanan  Democrats,  it  was 
iiol  Ion;;-  hi-foii.'  Ihe  iirepressihle  conflict  bi'twcen 
faclions  broke  .iiU  in  Ihe  olliee  and  paper.  His  two 
pari  nia's  bein^-  unable  lo  coax  or  drive  him  from  his 
vanlaiie  griHiiid  as  edilor,  and  ue  having  a  Irouble- 
some  way  of  using  the  |ien,  they  soon  sold  oul  lo  him, 
and  he  thus  entered  witlKan,  restraint  upon  the«-ork 
of  ediling  a  new.spaper  wilhout  regard  to  what  had 
been  iis  p.asf.  When  Ihe  civil  war  came  on  he  was 
for  and  wilh  the  Union,  and  helped  to  raise  three 
regiiriiaits  fm-  the  Federal  army.  He  slarled  a 
Deinoiu'alii;  iiajier  in  Ni'W  York  cily  in  b^fjs,  and  in 
1S7.T  I'cmoved  his  pa|ier  lo  Chie.ago',  and  fi'ian  lliere 
continued  its  publiealion ,  devoiing  it  lo  the  advo- 
cacy of  the  financial   [irinciples   repre.seuted  lijf  tlie 


greenback  dollar,  which  he  contended  should  be  per 
petual  as  legal-tender.  He  was,  in  1876,  chairman 
of  a  ccuuniiltee  appointed  at  a  national  convention 
held  in  Chicago  to  organize  voters  into  .so-called 
greenback  clubs.  Broken  in  purse  and  health,  in 
1880  he  went  to  Colorado,  and  there  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  law  and  to  an  e.xamination  of  the 
ndneral  resources  of  that  state,  and  to  the  improve- 
nient~of,  and  means  for,  transportation  of  passengers 
and  fri'ight.  He  conceived  theidea  of  tunnelingtive 
miles  Ihrough  the  Rocky  mountains,  at  a  jioint  .sixty 
miles  west  from  Denver;  gave  up  the  paper  he  had 
started  in  Denver  under  the  name  of  the  "Great 
West."  ,a,nd  turned  his  entire  attention  to  mining 
and  driving  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Railway  tunnel. 
He  is  Ihe  aulhorof  se\'eral  books, each  of  which  ran 
inio  very  large  circulalion,  and  the  oiiginator  and 
edilov  of  a  nuinthly  magazine  under  the  suggestive 
name  of  "Pomeroy's  Advance  Thought,"  a  publica- 
tion of  advanced  ideas  and  utterances,  and  of  large 
circulalion.  Hedied  in  New  York  cily,  June  1,  1896- 
CRAWFORD,  Francis  Marion,  author,  was 
born  at  Bagid  di  Lucca,  Ilaly,  Aug.  2,  18.54, 
youngesi  child  of  Thomas  and  LouisaC'uller  ( Ward) 
Crawfoiil,  and  was  named  for  the  patriot  soldier, 
Fi.ancis  Jlarion,  an  ancestor  on  his  mother's  side. 
His  father,  one  of  the  nu)st  original  of  American 
.sculptors,  was  a  native  of  New  Y'ork  city,  but  was 
of  Scoich-Irish  parentage.  The  Wards  were  a 
Rhode  Island  family,  descended  from  .John  Ward, 
wdio  enu'grated  from  England  after  the  restoration, 
and  settled  at  New|)ort.  Through  Richard  Ward, 
governor,  in  1740-48,  Samuel,  governor  in  1762-63, 
176.5-67,  and  Lieut, -Col.  Samuel,  of  the  Continental 
army,  the  line  was  continued  to  Samuel  Ward,  Mr. 
Crawford's  grandfather,  a  wealthy  banker  of  New 
York,  and  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts.  The  maternal 
grandmother  of  Clarion  Crawford,  Julia  Rirsh  Cutler, 
came  of  an  old  Massachusetts  family,  and  was  re- 
niaikable  for  great  beaiily  and  for  iiu.ellect,  which 
her  children  inherited,  es])ecially  .Julia  (Julia  Ward 
Howe)  and  "Sam"  Ward,  the  wit  and  I'aconteur. 
On  the  death  of  Thomas  Crawford,  in  18.57,  his 
widow  returned  to  Ihe  United  States  wdth  her  chil- 
dien,  and  young  Crawford  began  his  education  in 
New  York  city.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at 
St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  then  entered 
Harvard,  taking  an  elective  course,  but  did  not  re- 
main long.  The  years  1870-74  were  spent  in  Eng- 
land, principally  as  a  student  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity; the  years  1874-76  at  Karlsndie  and  Heidel- 
berg, Germany,  and  then  Mr.  Crawford  entered 
the  University  of  Rome,  v\'here  two  more 
years  were  passed,  especial  attentictn  being 
given  to  Sanskrit.  Owing'  to  disasters  follow- 
ing the  panic  of  1.873,  his  mother  lost  the  fortune  she 
had  inherited,  and  Jlr.  Crawford  turned  to  journal- 
ism as  (he  most  atti-active  fli.dd  in  which  to  earn  a 
li\"ing.  After  sojoiu'us  in  different  cities  of  Europe 
he,  in  1879,  went  to  India,  partly  for  bis  health, 
pjai'lly  to  continue  the  study  of  oriental  languages 
and  philosophy,  ,and  joined  tli(!  staff  of  a  new  daily 
newspa]ier  at  Allahabad,  capital  of  the  northwestern 
provinces.  Among  the  subjects  assigned  him  to 
wrile  up  (and  I'idicule)  wei'e  theosophv  and  ]\Iadam 
Blavalsky.  In  isx]  I\[r.  Crawford  left  India,  and 
for  two  yeais  lived  in  New  York  and  Boslon,  con- 
tributing to  periodicals,  and  in  the  latter  city  study- 
ing Sanskrit  and  Zend,  under  the  guidance  of  Prof. 
Lanman,  of  Harvard.  A  slory  of  adventure  in  India 
relaled  to  his  uncle,  ]\Ir.  Ward,  was  by  advice  of 
that  gentleman  ex])anded  iiitoa  novel,  and  in  the  year 
188'i  ( 'rawford's  first  book,  "  Mi'.  Isaacs,"  ajipeared. 
From  America  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  in  that 
country  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  s]ient,  though 
frequent  visits  to  the  United  States  were  made.  En- 
dowed with  remarkable  health,  Mr.  Crawford  was 
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able  to  perform  an  amount  of  labor  that  was  pro- 
digious, sometimes  composing  a  complete  novel  in 
less  than  a  month,  every  word  being  written  with 
his  own  pen.  "Casa  Braccio"  (1894)  was  his 
twenty-fourth  novel,  but  between  that  and  "Mr 
Isaacs"  only  twelve  years  intervened.  "  Dr 
Claudius"  and  "To  Leeward"  (1S84),  "An  Ameri- 
can Politician"  and  "A  Roman  Singer"  (1894) 
and  "Zoroaster"  (1885),  with  "Mr.  Isaacs,"  were 
rated  rather  low  as  literary  achievements  by  the 
critics,  in  spite  of  their  popularity  with  the  gen- 
eral public.  Their  author,  however,  was  admitted 
to  show  "cleverness"  and  to  possess  unusual  de- 
scriptive power.  In  1885  he  published  "Children 
of  the  King";  in  1886  "A  Tale  of  a  Lonely  Par- 
ish," a  great  advance  upon  his  previous  novel;  in 
1887  "Saracinesca,"  the  first  of  a  series  to  which 
belong  "Sanf  Ilario"  (1889);  "Don  Orsino" 
(1892)  and  "Corleone"  (1898),  works  that  brought 
him  his  greatest  laurels,  and,  all  things  consid- 
ered, have  hardly  been  equalled  in  their  kind  by 
the  romances  of  any  other  American  writer.  In 
them  the  life  and  fortunes  of  a  noble  Roman  family 
are  described  with  such  art,  such  truth  to  nature, 
such  dramatic  power,  that  the  realist  and  the  ideal- 
ist find  here  a  common  meeting  ground.  Here,  too, 
as  in  nearly  everything  he  wrote,  he  exhibits  in 
marked  degree  that  prime  requisite  of  a  novelist,  the 
faculty  of  telling  a  story,  which,  as  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  said,  "is  a  much  rarer  thing  than  the  abil- 
ity to  analyze  character,  and  even  than  the  ability 
truly  to  draw  character."  To  what  may  be  called  his 
American  group  belong  some  stories  of  New  York 
life:  "The  Three  Fates"  (1891);  "Katherine 
Lauderdale"  (1894)  and  its  sequel,  "The  Eal- 
stons"  ;  but  nearly  all  afforded  the  critics  excuse  for 
saying  that  his  long  residence  abroad  had  well- 
nigh  disqualified  him  for  using  American  subjects. 
In  the  first  of  these,  however,  "The  Three  Fates," 
wd  are  introduced  to  a  cast  of  characters  who  are 
all  living  realities.  The  hero,  a  stripling  author 
bearding  the  publishers  of  New  York  with  the  MS. 
of  his  first  novel,  might  be  the  young  Crawford 
himself.  Indeed,  we  have  his  own  word  for  it 
that  he  put  "a  great  deal  of  himself"  into  this 
novel,  which  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  of  hia 
American  group.  In  "Ave  Roma  Immortalis" 
(1898);  in  "Rulers  of  the  South"  (1900),  repub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "Sicily,  Calabria  and 
Malta,"  in  1904;  in  "Salve  Venetia;  or  Gleanings 
from,  Venetian  History"  (1905);  "Southern  Italy 
and  Sicily"  (1905);  "Constantinople"  (1895) 
and  "The"  Life  of  Pope  Leo  XIII"  (1904),  he 
displayed  his  powers  as  an  historian  and  arehsolo- 
gist,  and  in  various  papers  which  he  contributed 
to  periodical  literature  he  did  admirable  critical 
work  in  philosophy  and  philology.  "Bar  Harbor" 
(1896),  one  of  a  series  of  booklets  on  American 
summer  resorts,  is  not  generally  known.  Two  of 
his  novels,  "Zoroaster"  (1885)  and  "Marzio's 
Crucifix"  (1887),  were  written  in  French  as  well 
as  English ;  and  in  recognition  of  this  fact,  as  well 
as  of  his  standing  as  an  author,  he  was  awarded  a 
prize  of  1,000  francs  by  the  French  Academy.  His 
other  works,  a  few  of  which  rank  in  merit  next  to 
the  Saracinesca  group,  are:  "Marzio's  Crucifix" 
and  "Paul  Patoff"  (1S87)  ;  "With  the  Immortals" 
(1888);  "Greifenstein"  (1889);  "A  Cigarette- 
maker's  Romance"  (1890),  technically  the  sound- 
est, perhaps,  as  well  as  the  most  characteristic 
product  of  Crawford's  art  and  successfully  dra- 
matized by  Mr.  Martin  Harvey;  "Khaled"  and 
"The  Witch  of  Prague"  (1891)  ;  "Pietro  Ghisleri" 
(1893);  "Marion  Darche"  (1893);  "Taquisara" 
(1896),  and  "A  Rose  of  Yesterday"  (1897)  ;  "The 


Upper  Berth"  (1894) ;  "Love  in  Idleness"  (1894)  ; 
"Adam  Johnstone's  Son"  (1896);  "Via  Crusis" 
(l^i99);  "In  the  Palace  of  the  King"  (1900); 
"Marietta"  (1901);  "Cecilia;  A  Story  of  Modern 
Rome"  (1902);  "Man  Overboard"  (1903);  "Who- 
soever Shall  Offend"  (1904);  "Fair  Margaret" 
(1905);  "A  Lady  of  Rome"  (1906);  "Arethusa" 
(1907)  ;  "The  Little  City  of  Hope"  (1907)  ;  "The 
Primadonna"  (1908);  "The  Diva 's  Ruby"  (1908); 
"The  White  Sister"  (1909);  "Stradella"  (1909); 
"Wandering  Ghosts"  (1911).  His  one  original 
play,  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  was  produced  in 
Paris,  in  1902,  by  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt.  The 
air  of  good  breeding  that  surrounded  Crawford's 
books  was  often  remarked;  also  the  fact  that  he 
wrote  of  cardinals  and  princes  as  one  who  knew 
them  well,  yet  without  snobbery.  Admission  to 
the  best  society  everywhere  was  a  birthright,  and 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  he  gained  an  acquaintance 
with  phases  of  Italian  life  such  as  no  other  Ameri- 
can writer  possessed.  He  was  married  at  Constanti- 
nople, Turkey,  in  1884,  to  an  American  woman, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Gen.  Hiram  Berdan,  who 
led  a  regiment  of  sharpshooters  during  the  civil 
war.  She  bore  him  four  children:  Eleanor,  Claire, 
Harold  and  Bertram  Crawford.  The  novelists 's 
home  was  a  villa,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  near  Sorrento,  where  he  died  Apr.  9, 
1909. 

MORGAN,  D[avid]  Parker,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Breconshire,  South  Wales,  Apr.  16,  1843, 
sou  of  William  and  Margaret  (Williams)  Morgan. 
His  mother  was  a  descendant  of  Roger  Williams, 
founder  of  Rhode  Island.  He  was  educated  in 
Christ  College,  Brecon,  South  Wales,  and  Jesus 
College,  University  of  Oxford.  In  1863  he  was 
elected  Goldsmith's  exhibitioner  of  the  city  of 
London,  but  having  won  the  Lusby  scholarship,  he 
changed  to  Hartford  College,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1866.  As  an  athlete  he  won  many  prizes 
in  the  contests  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  held  the  hammer-throwing  and  hurdle-race 
championships  for  many  years.  He  was  ordained 
a  deacon  in  1866  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  advanced  to  the  priest- 
hood. After  a  parish  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff, 
he  was  appointed  metropolitan  secretary  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  after  four 
years '  service  became  vicar  of  Aberdovey  in  the 
diocese  of  Bangor,  North  Wales.  He  resigned  in 
1881  to  accept  the  position  of  assistant  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest,  New  York  city, 
with  the  right  of  succession  to  the  rectorship.  In 
1887  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Shaw  Howland  died,  and 
he  became  the  rector  for  twenty  years  until  ill 
health  compelled  him  to  resign,  when  he  was  elected 
rector  emeritus.  While  rector  of  the  Church  of 
the  Heavenly  Rest,  Dr.  Morgan  was  instrumental 
in  extinguishing  a  debt  of  .'|;200,000,  and  he  left  it 
with  an  endowment  of  $80,000.  He  was  minister 
in  charge  of  the  parish  of  Christ  Church,  Sharon, 
Conn.,  from  1908  until  about  a  month  preceding 
his  death.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  City 
Missions  Society,  Missions  to  Seamen  Society,  St. 
Luke  's  Home  for  Aged  Women  and  the  Shelter  for 
Respectable  Girls,  and  was  chaplain  for  many 
years  of  St.  George's  and  St.  David's  societies  and 
the  University  Club.  He  was  the  author  of  a  book 
of  sermons,  "By  Little  and  Little,  and  Other  Ser- 
mons" (1877).  He  received  the  degrees  of  B.D. 
and  D.D.,  by  examination,  from  the  University  of 
Kings  College,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia.  He  was 
married,  Sept.  7,  1869,  to  Sarah  Louisa,,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  John  Leigh,  of  England,  who  survives 
him.     He  died  at  Sharon,  Conn.,  Sept.  26,  1915. 
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STKAtrSS,  Juliet  Virginia,  essayist,  was 
born  in  EockviUe,  bid.,  .Jan,  7,  1863,  daughter  of 
William  "Woods  and  and  Susan  Marcia  (King) 
HumphreTS.  She  received  her  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Koekville,  and  from  her  mother, 
who  was  a  woman  of  uuusual  culture  and  Intel- 
licrence.  Her  talent  as  a  writer  attracted  the  at- 
trition of  .lohn  H.  Beadle  (q.v.),  tlien  editor  of 
the  Eockville  "Tribune,"  "(Then  she  was  a  miss  of 
sixteen;  he  encouraged  her  to  take  up  writing  m 
a  serious  war,  and  her  first  venture  was  a  con- 
tribution to  the  "Tribune."  In  1892  she  began 
her  column  of  Squibs  and  Sayings  in  the  "Trib- 
une," which  may  be  called  the  beginning  of  her 
life  work.  She  'became  a  regular  contributor  of 
llie  Indianapolis  "Journal,"  and  in  1902  began 
her  department  in  the  Indianapolis  "News,"  en- 
titled "The  Country  Contributor."  In  1906 
Mrs.  Strauss  became  the  editor  of  the  department 
in  the  "Ladies  Home  .Journal,"  entitled  "Ideas 
of  a  riain  Country  Woman,"  which  attained  wide 
pt.pularity  and  helped  to  make  the  "Journal"  the 
most  widelv  circulated  woman's  paper  in  the 
world."  In  1908  a  number  of  her  essays  were 
yirinted  in  book  form  under  the  title  ' '  Ideas  of  a 
I'lain  Country  Woman."  This  has  been  reprinted 
in  England.  She  also  wrote  stories  and  sketches 
for  the  "Journal"  outside  of  her  regular  corre- 
spondence work,  such  as  "A  Girl  in  Old  A'irginia, " 
"What  Being  a  Woman  Has  Meant  to  Me,"  and 
"Chronicles  of  a  Queer  Girl."  Platform  work 
added  much  to  her  popularity.  During  the  last 
two  years  of  her  life  she  spoke  to  numerous 
<'hautauqua  audiences  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  Every  phase  of  her  work  was  being  con- 
ducted with  enthusiasm  and  success  at  the  time 
of  her  death.  She  was  married,  Dec.  22,  1881,  to 
Isaac  Rice  Strouse,  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
Eockville  "Tribune,"  and  following  the  custom  of 
members  of  many  such  ancient  families  she 
adopted  the  spelling  Stramss  and  her  husband 
Stron.se.  They  had  one  child,  a  daughter,  Marcia, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Claude  Ott.  Mrs.  Strauss 
died  in  Eockville,   Ind.,   May  22,   1918. 

TILESTON,  Thomas, banker,  was  born  in  Bo.ston 
Aug.  13,  1793.  His  father  was  in  poor  circumstances, 
and  the  only  education  wdiich  he  could  filjtain  was 
that  w  hicli  was  afforded  by  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  was  obliged  to  take  a  situation  in 
the  printing  establishment  of  Green- 
ougli  ifc  Stebbins  in  Boston,  at  a  .salary 
of  it;30  a  year  and  board.  Young  Tile- 
ston  progressed  rapidly,  and  was 
soon  an  expert  type-setter.  From  this 
he  rose  to  be  proof-reader,  and  this 
connection  gave  him  the  idea  of  writ- 
ing himself,  and  he  did  piroduce  cer- 
tain literary  compositions,  which  he 
set  up  himself,  and  for  which  he  re- 
ceived some  remuneration;  unforlun- 
tpfN^  ately,  he  overworked,  his  eyesight  fail- 
\  ed  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up 
all  business  for  nearly  ,si.x  months.  On 
his  recovery  heciintinued  with  thetirni 
"a^Ti^  of  Greenough  ct  Burrill,  which  had 
succeeded  the  original  firm,  and  had 
established  their  business  at  Haver- 
hill; at  the  same  lime  he  took  part  in  editing  the 
Jlenimac  "Intelligencer."  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  w.-is  chosen  bj'  his  employers  to  revise  tlie  old 
edition  of  the  King  .James  version  of  Ihe  Bible,  a 
labor  of  great  responsibility,  and  requiring  unusual 
intelliLOMice.  In  181,')  the  firm  employing  Mr.  Tiles- 
ton  b(.'f;ime  financially  embarrassed  and  placed  their 
entire  jiulilishing  and  printing  establishment  in  his 
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charge,  and  within  three  years  lie  was  so  successful 
as  to  be  able  to  pay  all  the  debts  of  the  bouse  and 
build  up  a  profitable  business.  After  the  war  of 
1813  Massachusetts,  wdiich  had  been  previously  a 
commercial  state,  was  driven  by  necessity  into  man- 
ufacturing, owing  to  the  fact  of  her  previous  market 
having  been  destroyed.  Under  these  changed  con- 
ditions the  manufacturers  of  Haverhill,  which  had 
become  a  manufacturing  centre,  determined  to  es- 
tablish an  agency  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  ac- 
cordingly proposed  to  Mr.  Tileston  that  he  should 
accept" the  position.  This  he  did,  and  associating 
himself  with  a  young  man  from  the  same  town, 
went  to  New  York  in"l818  and  established  the  firm 
of  Spofford  &  Tileston.  During  the  ne.\t  four  years 
the  lirm  devoted  itself  to  advancing  the  interests  of 
the  manufacturing  business  of  Haverhill,  but  in  1832 
they  began  their  connection  with  the  shipping  busi- 
ness by  becoming  agents  of  the  Boston  and  New 
York  line  of  packets.  The  new  business  prospered, 
and  in  1836  the  firm  became  engaged  in  the  South 
American  and  Cuban  trade,  and  made  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  coffee.  Mr.  Tileston  chartered  several 
sailing  vessels,  and  afterward  bought  or  built  a  num- 
ber of  schooners  and  brigs,  and  when  these  vessels 
became  too  small  and  insignificant  for  their  increas- 
ing business,  Mr.  Tileston  built  the  Havanna  and 
Christopher  Colon,  two  elegant  packet-ships,  costly, 
beautiful  and  swift,  and  which,  in  these  particulars, 
were  competitors  of  the  finest  clippers  of  the  time. 
In  18.50  Spofford  &  Tileston  became  the  owners  of  the 
Dramatic  line  of  packet-ships  between  Liverpool  and 
New  York,  for  which  they  constructed  some  of  the 
finest  sailing  vessels  afloat.  In  1846  they  built  the  steam- 
ship Southei-ner,  and  a  year  later  tlie  Northerner, 
for  the  Charleston  and  New  York  line,  while  as  far 
back  as  1836  they  had  constructed  a  kind  of  tug  or 
excursion  boat,  named  the  Leviathan,  which  was 
also  a  steam  ves.sel.  Well-remembered  names  in 
Mr.  Tileston's  southern  line  of  steam  packets  were 
the  Marion,  Columbia,  James  Adger,  and  Nashville. 
During  nearly  half  a  century  in  wliich  Mr.  Tileston 
was  engaged  in  the  shipping  business,  and  his  firm 
well  known  in  Europe  and  both  Americas,  he  passed 
through  the  financial  crises  of  1837,  1847  and  1857  un- 
scathed. Ill  1840  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Phoe- 
nix Bank  of  New  York.  At  this  period  the  credit  of  the 
bank  had  become  seriously  impaired  from  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  designated,  annmg  other  state  in- 
stitutions, to  receive  a  portion  of  the  government  de- 
posits which  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  old  United 
States  Bank.  This  brought  political  influences  to  bear 
upon  the  bank's  management,  and  this  and  other  rea- 
sons necessitated  a  change,  which  resulted  in  Mr.  Tiles- 
ton being  called  to  the  presidency.  Mr.  Tileston  was 
one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  suggestion  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  New  York  clearing-house. 
Indeed,  it  was  mainly  through  his  influence  as  a  rec- 
ognized leader  in  the  movement,  presiding  at  all  the 
meetingsof  bank  presidents  and  others  who  took  part 
in  the  preliminary  proceedings,  that  the  Clearing- 
House  A.ssociatiou  was  at  length  organized  and  began 
its  operations  Oct.  11,  1833,  including  as  members 
fifty  two  banks.  Another  institution  with  which  Mr. 
Tileston  was  prominently  connected  was  the  Atlan- 
tic Insurance  Co.,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first 
directors  at  the  lime  of  its  organization  in  1839.  In 
July,  1843,  the  old  company  was  dissolved  and  a 
new  one  organized  to  do  business  on  the  mutual 
plan.  The  old  company  was  many  j'cars  in  passing 
through  the  process  of  liquidation,  being  made  the 
subject  of  lawsuit  after  lawsuit,  until  Mr.  Tileston 
was  called  in  to  aid  in  closing  up  the  concern.  This 
he  succeeded  in  doing  with  his  usual  speed  and  com- 
pleteness, and  in  March,  1859,  was  presented  with 
two  magnificent  silver  pitchers,  with  an  appropriate 
in.scription,   in   commemoration   of  this    successful 
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effort  of  bis  financial  ability.     Mr.  Tilleston  died  in 
New  \  ,„k,  Feb.  39,  1864 

FITZ  SIMONS,  Charles,  sol.lier  and  lawyer  was 
born  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  36,  1S34.  He  receiv't^d  a 
C()mraun  school  educatiou.obiefly  at  Rocliester  N  Y 
where  his  parents  removed  frouiNew  York  cit'y  when 
he  was  a  lad,  and  also  look  a  special  course  in  ciyil 
engineering.  He  entered  the  service  as  captain  of 
company  A,  3d  New  York  cavalry,  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out,  obtained  the  rank  of  major  in  May 
1863  and  was  severely  wounded  near  Trenton 
N.  C,  June  15th.  In  the  spring  of  1863  he  re- 
signed, owing  to  the  breakiui;-  out 
of  his  wound,  but  had  barely 
reached  Albany  when  he  accepted 
acommission  as  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  assisted  in  raising  the  31st  re"i'- 
ment  New  York  cavalry,  taking 
the  field  in  conunantl  of  that  regi^ 
raent  in  October,  1863.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  exciting  actions 
and  skirmishes  in  the  Shenandoah 
valley;  was  again  wounded  at  Ash- 
by 's  gap,  and  was  placed  ir.  com- 
mand of  the  remount  cavalry  camp 
at  Pleasant  Valley,  Md.,  serving 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  .June, 
186.5,  he  was  ordered  with  his 
regiment  to  service  on  the  plains, 
and  continued  in  command,  being 
commissioned  colonel.  He  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service,  .luly 
26,  1866,  receiving  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  He  then  took  up  his  residence  in  Chicasio, 
associating  himself  in  partnership  with  Charles".!. 
Connell  as  the  firm  of  Fitz  Simons  &  Connell,  which 
is  still  in  business  (1899)  as  a  corporation,  known  as 
the  Fitz  Simons  &  (Jonnell  Co.  He  was  married,  in 
1858,  to  Augusta,  daughter  of  Justin  Riley,  of  Brigh- 
ton, N.  T.,  and  died  in  Chicago,  Aug.  20,  1904. 

CABLETON,  Will,  poet,  was  born  at  Hudson, 
Lenawee  co.,  Mich.,  Oct.  31,  1845,  youngest  sou  of 
John  H.  and  Celeste  E.  (Smith)  Carlet(jn,  who  were 
of  New  England  ancestry,  traced  back  to  old  England. 
About  the  year  1660,  Edward  Carleton  emigrated  to 
Massachusetts,  settling   at   Haverhill.     The  grand- 
father  of  the  poet,  who  had  been  a  sc^ldier  in  the 
Continental  army,  removed  to  New  Hampshire  soon 
after  peace  was  declared;  and  there  Will  Carleton 's 
father  grew  up.      Of  a  roving  nature  and   of  un- 
settled habits,  he  wandered  into  Canada,  and  thence 
back   to   the    United    Stales,    finding    his    way    to 
Michigan,  where  he  chanced  to  hear  a  sermon  that 
altered  the  course  of  his  life.     The  rude  log  cabin 
that  sheltered  the  family  in  those  days  is  faithfully 
described  in  the  poem,  "Out   of  the   Old   House, 
Nancy."     Will  Carleton,  while  attending  a  district 
school,  managed  to  study  Latin  and  a  little  Greek, 
and  continued  advanced  studies  at  a  high  school,  to 
and  from  which  he  walked  five  miles  every  day.     A 
fondness  for  poetry  was  evident  at  this  early  age,  and 
natural;  for  his  motlier  had  the  poetic  gift.     The 
dedication  to  her  of  his  "Farm  Ballads"  ends  with 
the  words:    "  She  has  gone  where  the   noble   have 
their  country  ;  and  her  grave  is  holy  ground."     The 
dedication  of  "Farm  Legends"  is  "To  a  nobleman 
— my    Farmer- father. "     The    young    man's    chief 
ambition   was    to    enter  college   when    the  course 
at   the   high   school   was   finished  ;   but   his   father 
was  struggling  to   pay  off   a   mortgage  and   could 
not  help  him,  and   the  young  man  began  to  look 
for  a  position   as   school-teacher.     This   he   found, 
and,  on  a  weekly  salary  of  four  dollars,  saved  enough 
to  pay  part  of  his  college  expen.ses.    He  entered  Hills- 
dale College,  Michigan,  in  1865.     During  his  junior 
year  he  wrote  a  pohtical  poem,  entitled  "Fax,"  and 
delivered  it  in  a  small  town  near  Hillsdale,  meeting 


with  marked  favor,  and  thereby  securing  engage 
ments  from  lyceuni  bureaus  and  literary  societies. 
While  a  .student  and  during  an  excursion  into  the 
country,  lie  chanced  to  visit  a  poor-house,  and  the 
following  day  wrote  the  first  draft  of  one  of  his  best- 
known  poems.  This,  however,  was  not  immedi- 
ately published.  He  was  graduated  in  1869,  and  at 
the  public  exercises  delivered  a  poem  entitled  "Rifts 
in  the  Cloud."  He  was  soon  offered  a  pc  ition  on  a 
Chicago  newspaper,  but  in  a  few  month  ,'  time  re- 
turneil  to  Hillsdale,  to  do  journalislic  wci  k.  In  1870 
he  became  editorof  the  Detroit  "Tribut:^,"  to  which 
he  had  contributed  verse  as  early  as  1861.  A  num- 
ber of  his  poems  were  well  known  by  this  time, 
especially  the  decoration-day  lines,  "Cover  Them 
Over  ";  but  on  gathering  together  what  he  had  writ- 
ten he  could  find  no  one  willing  to  publish  tlie  vol- 
ume, and  "Poems,"  his  fii-st  work,  was  printed  at 
his  own  expen.se  in  1871.  About  that  time  he  began 
to  frequent  the  courts  in  search  of  material,  and,  be- 
ing impressed  by  the  triviality  of  the  grounds  on 
which  most  persons  based  their  applications  for 
divorce,  wrote  the  poems  "Betsey  and  I  Are  Out," 
and  "  How  Betsey  and  I  Made  Up."  The  first 
named,   gratuitously  sent  to  tiie  Toledo  "Blade," 

was    copied    by    many    journals,  

including     "Harper's    Weekly," 
whose  editor  requested  something 
new  from  his  pen.    He  sent  "  Over 
the  Hill  to  the  Poor-house"  to  the 
' 'Weekly, "and  later,  other  poems. 
Calls  to  the  lecture- field  were  re- 
ceived,  and  in  1873  he  gave  up 
journalism  to   devote  himself  to 
authorship    and    lecturing.      He 
was  the  originator  of  what  are  now 
known    as   "author's    readings," 
and  in  his  tours  he  has  visited  all 
parts  of  the  United  States, the  cities 
of    Canada    and    Great    Britain, 
and  the  American  colonies  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.     Year  after 
year  Mr.  Carleton  has  been  greeted 
by  eager  audiences,  who  have  been 
moved    to    tears    and    convulsed 
with    laughter,    alternately,    by   the   extraordinary 
power  and  vitality  he  imparts  to  his  subject-matter. 
On  the  day  following  his  first  appearance  in  Bir- 
mingham, England,  a  local  uew.spaper  said:  "The 
tenderness  of  the  lecturer's  pathos,  the  keenness  and 
polish  of  his  satire,  the  depth  and  subtlety  of  his 
delineations  of  character,  were  all  admirable  alike. 
But  higher  still,  even  more  deserving  of  warmest 
praise,  was  the  splendid  moral  teaching  which  guided 
and   governed   all."     To  the   people   at  large  Mr. 
Carleton  is  better  known  through  his  poems  than 
through  his  prose  writings.     "Over  the  Hill  to  the 
Poor-house,"  which  a  minister  of  the   Gospel  de- 
clared to  be  "a  thousand  sermons  in  eighty-four 
lines,"  has  awakened  contrition  in  the  heart  of  many 
an  unfilial  child;  and  "  Betsey  and  I  Are  Out"  has 
been  the  means  of  reuniting  more  than  one  estranged 
couple.     Other  poems  might  be  cited  which  have 
excited  a  powerful  influence.     It  is  the  opinion  of 
certain  critics  that  his  work  is  "devoid  of  literary 
merit";  but,  in  spite  of  condemnatory  verdicts,  the 
popularity  of  his  books  is  undiminished,  and  the 
sales,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain,  have 
been  enormous.     He  is  the  author  of  "Farm  Bal- 
lads"  (1873);    "Farm   Legends"   (1875);    "Young 
Folks'  Centennial  Rhymes"  (1876);  "Farm  Festi- 
vals" (1881);    "City   Ballads"   (1885);    "City   Le- 
gends"  (1889) ;  "City  Festivals"  (1893);  "Rhymes 
of  Our  Planet "  (1895);  "  The  Old  Infant  and  Simi- 
lar Stories"  (1896).      Since   1884  Mr.  Carleton   has 
lived  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
he  has  been  the  editor  of  an  illustrated  magazine, 
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called  ' '  Every  Where. ' '  Mr.  Carleton  was  married 
at  Newark,  N,  j,^  Mar.  2,  18S1,  to  Adorna  N., 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Miles.  Her  work  for  hu- 
nianitv  was  as  praiseworthv  as  that  of  her  hus- 
band." He  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18,  1912. 
THACHER,  Jolin  Boyd,  manufacturer,  and 
commissioner  from  the  slate  of  New  York  to  the 
Coluinbiau  E.xposition,  was  Ijorn  in  Saratosa  county, 
N.  Y.,  the  son  of  the  late  George  H.  Thacher.  Af- 
ter quitting  school  he  engaged 
in  nK'rcantile  l)usine.ss,  and  soon 
became  interested  in  politics,  for 
which  he  seemed  to  have  been 
]:iarticularly  fitted  by  nature. 
P(jssessed  of  an  amjile  fortune, 
full  of  public  spiiit,  enterprise, 
and  enthusiasm,  cultured  and 
court  eiius,  he  ^yas,  once  he  enter- 
ed tlic  political  arena,  uniyersal- 
ly  popular.  In  1883  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  state  senate,  and  in  1885 
was  elected  to  the  responsible  po- 
sition of  mayor  of  Albany.  He 
was  a  yoimg  man  for  tlie  office, 
and  file  city  was  hardly  prepar- 
ed for  the  noyclty  of  having 
a  man  as  its  chief  exe<;utiye 
who  had  not  reached  mature 
years.  Ma,yor  Thacher  entered 
upon  Ms  office  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  nature,  and  it  was  under  his  administra- 
tion tliat  Alliany  accjuircd  an  impetus  wdiich  has 
since  kept  the  city  moving  forwartl  in  a  line  of  prog- 
ress. He  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  bi- 
centennial celebration.  His  speeches  were  models  of 
oratory  and  good  taste,  in  which  he  impressed  upon 
his  hearers  the  fact  that  while  celebrating  the  Al- 
bany of  the  past  they  were  planning  for  tlie  Alljany 
of  tiic  future.  He  abolished  the  use  of  State  street 
as  a  market — a  custom  that  had  for  200  years  been  a 
nuisance  to  the  city — and  effected  many  other  im- 
provements, including  the  completion  of  the  new  pub- 
lic hall,  that  made  his  administration  memorable. 
After  retiring  from  the  mayoralt3r,  Mr.  Thacher  re- 
sumed private  life,  and  has  .since  held  no  public 
ofliee  but  that  of  commissioner  of  flie  state  of 
New  York  for  tlje  World's  Fair  at  Chica.go.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  democratic  party.  His  chief 
business,  the  manufacture  of  car  wheels,  is  so  well 
organized  that  he  has  ample  time  to  devote  to  travel 
and  the  cultivation  of  his  literary  and  artistic  tastes. 
His  collection  of  autographs  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  vaUiable  in  this  couiilry  and  he  has  a 
collection  of  tifteenth-century  pjrintiiig  that  is  very 
comjilete,  and  of  great  historical  and  monetary  value. 
Mr.  Thacher  is  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  with  the 
promise  of  a  brilliant  career  before  liim.  He  i.s,  how- 
ever, so  favored  in  his  private  relations  that,  unless 
it  be  for  tlie  inlcrestsof  his  party,  lie  will  not  liurden 
himself  with  tlie  cares  and  an.victies  of  politics, 

FISH,  Nicholas,  soldier,  was  liorn  in  New  York 
city  Aug.  2s,  IT.'jS,  After  receiving  a  common- 
school  education,  he  entered  Princeton  College,  but 
was  not  graduated,  turning  aside  to  the  study  of  law. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  he 
W'as  fired  with  military  ambition,  and  although  only 
eiuhleeri  \-ears  nf  ;iL'-e  w,as  appointed,  early  in  1776, 
In  Briu'.-Oen.  fliarles  Scott.  During 
f  I  hat  year  In-  was  made  brigade-major 
dii-r  major  of  the  2d  New  York  re'gi- 
s  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-colonel  be- 
■  nf  the  w.-ir.  Col.  Fish  was  in  the 
nea,  and  in  1  778  w;is  ilivision  inspector 
Sl.'uben.  Al  Ihe  b.allle  of  >f(,nmr>uth 
id  of  a  b(Hly  C.I'  liiiiil  iiifaiil  rv.  and 
Sulli\"aii    when    he  made  hi',  expe- 
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dition  against  the  Indians  in  1779.  Later,  Fish  was 
attached  to  the  light  infantry  with  Lafayette.  At 
the  battle  of  Yorkiown  and  surrender  of  C'ornwallis, 
Col.  Fish  was  actively  engaged,  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  the  storming  of  a  redoubt  on  that  occasion. 
In  1786  he  was  ap'pointed  adjutant-general  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  an  office  which  he  continued  to 
hold  for  a  numlier  of  years.  In  1794  he  was  a 
supervisor  of  the  revenue;  in  1797,  president  of  the 
New  York  Society  of  the  Cincinnati;  and  from 
1806  to  1817  an  alderman  in  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  New  York  city.  Col.  Fish  was  a  stern  dis- 
ciplinarian, and  had  the  regard  and  confidence  of 
Washington  in  an  uuu.sual  degree,  and  was  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  all  the  prominent  men  of  the  day, 
liarticularly  with  Hamilton,  wdio  was  his  clo,se  friend. 
He  married  a  descendant  of  Gov.  Stuyvesant.  His 
son,  Hamilton  Fi.sh  (q.  v.),  was  governor  of  thestate 
of  New  York  and  U.  S.  secrerary  of  state  during 
the  administration  of  President  Grant.  Nicholas 
Fish  died  in  New  York  city. June  20,  IHSS. 

SWINBURNE,  Ralph  Erskine,  physician, 
was  horn  at  Rouse's  Point,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  27,  18.53, 
son  of  Richard  Griswold  Swinburne,  and  nephew  of 
the  eminent  Dr.  Joliu  Swinljiirne,  of  Albany,  wdio 
was  the  health  officer  of  the  port  of  New  York  from 
1864  to  1870.  Peter  Swinburne,  the  grandfather  of 
Dr.  Swinlmrne,  Iiorn  in  1762,  emigrated  to  this  coun- 
try from  Carrick  Macross,  Ireland,  and  married 
Artemesia  Lane,  of  Connecticut.  The  very  ancient 
family  of  Swinburne, of  Capheaton,  county  Northum- 
berland, Eiig.,  of  wliieli  tlie  doctor's  family  is  a  branch, 
derives  its  name  from  Swinburne  Castle,  in  Northum- 
berland, wiiicli  it  iiossessed  at  so  remote  a  period 
that  the  Swinburnes  of  Swinburne  Castle  have  been 
esteemed  feudal  lords.  Through  his  grandmother 
Dr,  Swinburne  is  eciniiected  with  the  Lanes  and  the 
Griswolds,  two  of  the  most  distin.guished  families  in 
Conneclicuf.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Fort 
Edward  Inslitute,  the  Burlington  High  School,  and 
the  Goddard  Seminary,  in  Barre,  Vt.,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1873.  He  removed  to  New 
York  in  1874,  and  entered  the  Bellevne  Ho.spital 
Medical  College,  graduating  in  1877.  While  there 
he  studied  under  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Sayre,  and  earned 
the  money  to  pay  for  his  medical 
education  by  teaching  school. 
From  1877  until  the  fall  of  1879 
he  was  in  the  throat  department 
of  Bellevue  under  Dr.  F.  H.  Bos- 
worth,  and  in  the  New  York 
Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Institute, 
as  assistant  to  Dr.  H.  Knap|i.  In 
1879  he  removed  to  Foidliam 
(now  a  part  of  New  York  city) 
and  began  a  general  practn  e 
While  there  he  conceived  tlie 
idea,  which  he  immediately  put 
ill  practice,  of  organizing  an  m 
stitution  where  tlie  ear  and  thu)  d 
treatment  could  be  combiiad, 
believing  that  the  ear  and  throat 
were  automatically,  physiologi- 
cally, pathological],y  and  thera- 
lieutically  inseparable.  With  the 
aid  of  others  which  he  inter- 
ested in  the  project,  he  established  the  Harlem  Eye, 
Ear  and  Throat  Infirmary,  which  was  opened  in  1882, 
and  has  since  proved  one  of  the  best,  most  flourish- 
ing and  most  useful  charitable  institutions  of  the  kind 
in  the  stale.  Dr.  Swinburne  became  its  surgeon-in- 
chief,  and  soon  after  established  himself  in  Harlem 
as  a  specialist  in  tlie  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye, 
ear  and  throat.  In  these  specialties  he  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  ablest  practitioners  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  In  ]883he  reail  a  paper  tiefore  the  New  York 
County  Medical  Society,  entitled  "Adenoid  Vegeta- 
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tions.  The  paper  wag  extensively  copied  in  tlie 
medical  journals  and  attracted  great  attention. 
in  this  paper  he  gave  a  description  of  one  of  hia 
own  inventions,  known  as  the  ' '  Swinburne  mouth 
gag  and  palate  retraction, ' '  for  removing  the  ade- 
noid vegetations.  This  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  devices  for  the  purpose,  and  was  largely  used 
by  throat  specialists.  Apr.  18,  1892,  he  read  before 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  a  paper  en- 
titled "Relations  of  Aural  and  Nasal  Affections 
Based  on  1,000  Cases  of  Middle  Ear  Diseases  "' 
These  were  the  last  1,000  cases  of  middle  ear 
disease  treated  at  the  Harlem  Infirmary,  and 
showed  that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  had 
sufficient  nasal  and  throat  trouble  to  cause  the 
ear  affections,  therefore,  as  one  continuous  mem- 
brane line  the  nose,  ears  and  their  connecting 
links,  the  Eustachiaa  tubes,  they  must  be  treated 
together,  and  if  further  advance  in  knowledge 
were  to  be  gained,  it  would  be  necessary  to  aban- 
don the  practice  of  treating  them  separately  by 
specialists  for  each  part  possessed  of  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  other  parts.  Dr.  Swinburne  was 
a  member  of  the  County  Medical  Society,  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  Physicians'  Mutual 
Aid  Society,  Harlem  Medical  Association,  Harlem 
Club,  and  New  York  Athletic  Club.  He  was 
married,  in  1886,  to  Emma,  daughter  of  Edward 
Gumming,  of  New  York.  He  died  in  New  York 
city,  Feb    U,  1897. 

BEATTIE,  Hamlin,  banker  and  manufacturer, 
was  born  in  Green%'ille,  8.  C,  May  6,  18.35,  the  son 
of  Fountain  Fox  and  Mary  (Hamlin)  Beattie.  He 
studied  at  South  Carolina  College,  Columbia,  S.  C, 
and  was  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  in  1856, 
with  honors.  He  read  law  under  Gov.  B.  F. 
Perry,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858.  In- 
stead of  practicing  his  profession  he  went  into 
commercial  life,  establishing  the  mercantile  firm 
of  H.  Beattie  &  Co.  In  1872  he  began  banking 
by  the  organization  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Greenville,  S.  C,  which  under  his  sagacious  man- 
agement as  president,  ranked  thirty-eighth 
among  the  national  banks  of  the  United 
States.  During  the  civil  war  lie  was  agent  for  the 
bonds  of  the  Confederate  government.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  Grantville  Cotton  Mills,  president 
of  the  Camperdovra  Cotton  Mills,  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Piedmont  Mills.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  finest  social  and  domestic  qualities.  He 
was  married,  Apr.  20,  1858,  to  Sallie  Vannoy 
Cleveland,  and  had  two  sons:  William,  who  was 
cashier  in  his  father 's  bank,  and  Henry  C.  Beattie. 
He  died  ia  Greenville,  S.  C,  Jan.  8,  1914. 

DICKINSON,  Marquis  Fayette,  Jr.,  lavryer, 
was  born  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  Jan.  16,  1840,  son 
of  Marquis  Fayette  and  Hannah  (Williams)  Dick- 
inson. He  was  educated  in  the  academies  of 
Amherst  and  Monson,  and  was  graduated  at  Willis- 
ton  Seminary,  Easthampton,  in  1858.  He  was 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1862  with  one 
of  the  three  highest  commencement  honors.  After 
teaching  at  Willistou  Seminary  for  three  years 
he  studied  law  at  Springfield  and  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  later  with  George  S.  Hillard.  He 
took  a  high  stand  from  the  first,  and  was  assistant 
IT.  S.  attorney  from  1869  to  1871.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Hillard,  Hyde  & 
Dickinson,  which  later  was  Hyde,  Dickinson  & 
Howe.  Mr.  Dickinson  was  president  of  the  Boston 
common  council,  a  trustee  of  Williston  Seminary 
and  the  Boston  PubUc  Library,  and  one  of  the 
overseers  of  the  charity  fund  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege. He  was  a  lecturer  on  law  as  applied  to 
rural    affairs    in    the    Massachusetts    Agricultural 


College  and  was  author  of  "Legislation  on  the 
Hours  of  Labor"  (1871),  and  "Amherst  Cen- 
tennial Address"  (1876).  On  Nov.  23,  1864,  he 
was  married  to  Cecilia  R.,  adopted  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Emily  (Graves)  Williston.  Of  their 
three  children  one  survived,  Charles  Dickinson. 

SMITH,  William  Alexander,  banker,  was 
born  at  Pottstown,  Montgomery  co..  Pa.,  Sept.  9, 
1820,  son  of  Robert  Hobart  and  Mary  (Potts) 
Smith,  grandson  of  William  and  Mrs.  Rebecca 
(Hobart)  (Potts)  Smith,  and  great-grandson  of 
William  and  Elizabeth  C.  Smith.  His  father  was 
a  clergyman.  He  was  educated  in  Philadelphia, 
and  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  began  his  business 
career  in  Philadelphia.  Removing  to  New  York 
city  in  1844,  he  entered  the  banking  business  and 
in  the  following  year  became  junior  partner  in 
the  Wall  street  house  of  Coit,  Smith  &  Go.  He 
advanced  rapidly  in  the  business  world,  and  for 
many  years  was  head  of  the  banking  firm  of 
William  Alexander  Smith  &  Co.,  in  which  his 
son  R.  Hobart  Smith  was  a  partner.  He  was 
treasurer  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  1864- 
65,  and  its  president  1866-67.  He  was  treasurer 
of  the  American  Bible  Society,  in  1848-51 ;  vice- 
president  and  president  of  the  Sheltering  Arms 
and  Protestant  Episcopal  City  Mission;  trustee 
and  treasurer  of  the  General  Clergy  Relief  Fund 
and  of  the  Parochial  Fund  of  the  Diocese  of 
New  York;  trustee  of  the  Permanent  Fund  of  the 
Orphan's  Home  and  Asylum;  vice-president  of 
St.  Luke's  Hospital;  trustee  of  the  building  fund 
of  the  Midnight  Mission;  and  a  member  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Religion  and  Learn- 
ing. He  was  married  (1)  in  1847,  to  Clara  Mary, 
daughter  of  Eev.  Levi  Bull  and  (2)  in  1862,  to 
Margaret,  daughter  of  George  Jones  of  New  York. 
His  children  were  Robert  Hobart,  Clara  H.  wife 
of  Eev.  Langdon  C.  Stewartson,  and  William 
Alexander  Smith,  Jr.  He  died  in  New  York  city 
in   1911. 

MOOiDY,  Dexter,  clergyman,  was  born  in 
Poestenkill,  Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  24,  1812, 
sou  of  Dr.  Matthew  Moody  of  South  Hadley,  Mass. 
His  descent  is  traced  from  John  Moody  (or 
Moodie),  who  came  over  from  England  in  1633, 
the  line  from  John  being  through  Samuel,  Capt. 
Ebenezer,  Ebeuezer,  Sergeant  Ebenezer  to  Mat- 
thew Moody,  his  father.  Losing  his  father  at  an 
early  age,  he  was  obliged  to  earn  his  own  living, 
and  obtained  employment  on  the  construction  of 
the  first  railroad  being  built  in  Albany,  serving 
as  foreman  until  the  road  was  completed  in  1831, 
on  which  the  pioneer  locomotive,  "John  Bull," 
was  first  operated  in  America.  He  subsequently 
conducted  a  building  business  in  Albany.  Being 
a  close  student  of  the  Bible,  he  began  holding 
religious  meetings  in  his  home,  in  which  he  read 
and  explained  the  Scriptures,  and  these  services 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  a  church  called 
"The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,"  in  1838,  erecting 
a  church  building  on  property  of  his  own.  In  1850 
he  organized  a  similar  church  at  Poestenkill,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  preacher.  He  was  author- 
ized by  his  church  to  preach  the  gospel  as  an  evan- 
gelist, and  in  1872  organized  the  Union  Christian 
GiRirch  at  Woodford,  Vt.,  and  he  preached  there 
and  in  a  number  of  other  churches  also.  During 
the  later  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  considerable 
time  and  money  to  this  church  work.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1832  to  Delia  M.,  daughter  of  Capt.  Gideon 
Read  of  Poestenkill,  by  whom  he  had  five  children; 
she  died  in  1870,  and  he  was  married  Mar.  31, 
1872,  to  Mrs.  Delia  Wilber  of  Troy.  He  died  at 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  29,  1896. 
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"VEDDEB,  Commodore  Perry,  state  senator, 
was  lioru  at  Ellicottville,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  23,  1838.  His 
ancestor.s  were  Dutch,  and  fought  in  the  revolutionary 
■war.  'rhe_Y  came  to  this  country  soon  after  Hein- 
rich  Hudson,  and  settled  in  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley, where  some  of  their  descendants  may  still  be 
found.  Commodore  was  born  in  a  log  hut  on  a 
farm,  where  he  lived  and  assisted  his  parents  until 
he  was  thirteen.  At  that  age,  to 
assist  his  parents,  who  were  poor, 
he  drove  a  team  on  the  Erie  canal, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
a  raftsman  on  the  Alleghany  river 
for  a  while,  and  then  shipped  as 
sailor  before  the  mast,  and  was 
soon  promoted  to  mate,  and  at 
eighteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age 
was  captain  of  the  vessel.  All  this 
time  he  was  saving  money,  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  a 
student  at  the  Springville  Acad- 
emy. Soon  thereafter  he  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  1.54th  New  York 
volunteers,  and  was  successively 
promoted  to  lieutenantand  captain. 
At  the  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain 
he  was  brevetted  major  in  the 
United  States  or  regular  army  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  conduct. 
At  the  battle  of  Rocky  Faced  Ridge  he  was  wounded, 
but  declined  to  go  home  on  a  furlough  after  leaving 
the  hospital,  and  was  appointed  by  President  Lin- 
coln and  the  seoretaiy  of  war  to  examine  applicants 
for  commissions  in  colored  regiments,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chattanooga.  At  the  battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  for  two  weeks 
endured  the  horrors  of  Libby  prison.  He  was  par- 
oled ant  while  unfler  parole  he  had  charge,  by 
order  of  the  secretary  of  war,  of  paroled  prisoners 
near  Alexandria,  Va.  He  was  with  Gen.  Sherman 
in  his  famous  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea  and 
through  tlie  Carolinas,  and  was  discharged  by  reason 
of  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  promoted  to  he 
lieutenant-colonel  of  volunteers  for  bravery  in  battle 
in  the  campaign  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta.  He 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville,  Wau- 
hatchie.  Lookout  Valley,  Lookout  Mountain,  Mis- 
sion Ridge,  Rocky  Faced  Ridge,  the  siege  of  Savan- 
nah, in  the  campaign  of  the  Carolinas,  and  was  on 
the  celebrated  march  of  Gen.  Sherman,  in  the  winter 
of  1863,  from  Chattanooga  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  for 
the  relief  of  Gen.  Burnside.  After  the  war  Col. 
Vedder  resumed  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1866,  and  soon  became  known  as  a  suc- 
cessful lawyer  and  a  brilliant  orator.  Before  the 
war  he  was  a  democrat,  but  from  the  moment  of  the 
attack  on  Port  Sumter  he  has  been  a  republican.  In 
1867  he  was  appointed  register  in  bankruptcy,  but 
resigned  the  office  in  1875  to  enter  the  senate.  From 
1872  to  1875  inclusive,  he  was  a  member  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  debates 
and  deliberations  of  that  body.  As  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  draft  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Judge  Barnard,  and  as  one  of  the  managers  on  the 
trial  of  that  official,  he  proved  his  legal  ability.  He 
was  elected  senator  in  1875,  and  served  as  such  dur- 
ing the  se,s,sions  of  1876-77,  and  served  as  chairman 
of  Indian  affairs  and  internal  affairs,  and  in  1880  he 
was  appointed  state  assessor,  and  held  that  office 
until  1883.  In  1884  he  was  elected  to  the  .senate,and 
was  re-elected  three  successive  terms  thereafter.  As 
chairman  of  taxation  and  retrenchment,  of  game 
laws,  Indian  affairs,  privileges  and  elections,  and  of 
insurance,  he  made  a  splendid  record.  No  man  in 
the  hi-story  of  the  state  has  done  more  than  he  has  to 
relieve  the  landowners  and  the  poor  from  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation.     He  drafted  and  introduced  the 


bill  to  tax  gifts,  legacies  and  collateral  inheritances, 
which  became  a  law  in  1885.  He  drafted  and  in- 
troduced the  bill  taxing  corporations  for  the  privilege 
of  organization,  which  became  a  law  in  1886.  He 
drafted  and  introduced  the  bill  amending  the  collat- 
eral inheritance  act  of  1885,  which  amended  act  be- 
came a  law  in  1891,  under  which  the  succession  by 
death  of  personal  property  of  $10,000  or  more  is 
taxed.  Under  the  operation  of  these  beneficent  laws 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  and  will  continually  be 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  state,  and  to  that  extent 
relieving  those  least  able  to  pay  them  from  the  nec- 
essary exactions  of  government.  These  laws  have 
reduced  the  tax  rate  lower  than  it  has  been  for  many 
years.  Senator  Vedder  is  a  member  of  the  Holland 
Society  and  the  Lawyers'  Club;  president  of  the 
imited  ice  lines  of  New  York;  president  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Norwood,  N.  Y.;  president  of  the  Elko 
Mining,  Milling  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New 
Y'ork,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  G.  A.  R. 

BOND,  Henry  Herrick,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Canterbury,  Conn.,  June  2,  1847.  Until  he  was  six- 
teen years  old  he  led  the  usual  life  of  boys  in  a  coun- 
try village.  In  1864  the  family  removed  to  Florence, 
Mass. ,  where  a  brother  had  commenctid  the  practice 
of  law.  Por  a  year  he  was  a  pupil  in  his  sister's 
school,  and  then  spent  two  years  in  the  study  of  law 
at  Florence.  In  1867  he  entered  Columbia  Law 
School  in  New  York  city,  and  was  the  only  member 
of  his  large  class  wlio  never  missed  a  lecture  or  a 
recitation  during  the  two  years'  course.  He  was  an 
expert  stenographer,  and  greatly  delighted  Dr. 
Francis  Lieber  by  presenting  to  him  at  the  close  of 
the  course  a  verbatim  report  of  the 
lectures  that  had  been  delivered  by 
him  to  the  class.  He  won  the  Lie- 
ber prize  of  $200  in  the  department 
of  political  science.  In  1869  he  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  the  Hon. 
William  Allen,  now  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  judicial  court  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  his  brother,  D.  W.  Bond. 
When  Judge  Allen  retired  in  1872, 
he  continued  his  association  in  busi- 
ness with  his  brother,  and  it  lasted 
while  he  lived.  In  September,  1872, 
he  began  arguing  cases  before  the 
full  bench  of  the  Massachusetts  su- 
preme court,  and  did  so  year  by  year, 
until  1878,  when  he  made  the  argu- 
ment in  the  last  case  on  his  list.  Mr. 
Bond's  presentation  of  his  views  up- 
on questions  of  law  was  remarkably 
clear  and  forcible.  He  was  always  master  of  his  case, 
and  had  thoroughly  examined  the  principles  of  law 
with  reference  to  questions  at  issue.  He  found  time, 
however,  notwithstanding  his  professional  duties,  to 
serve  the  community  in  which  he  lived  in  various 
ways.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Florence  Savings 
Bank;  "The  Homestead  Fund,"  to  aid  the  Florence 
mechanics  to  secure  homes  of  their  own,  was  under 
his  care  and  direction.  With  his  brother-in-law  he 
established  the  Northampton  (Ma.ss.)  "Journal," 
and  gratified  his  literary  tastes  by  work  upon  it.  He 
was  treasurer  of  the  Florence  Tack  Co. ;  prepared  a 
small  handbook  with  reference  to  mechanics'  liens  un- 
der Massachusetts  laws ;  wrote  articles  for  legal  maga- 
zines, and  in  a  case  involving  the  law  of  equitable  set- 
off in  that  .state,  which  was  argued  three  times  before 
the  supreme  court,  he  prepared  the  briefs  for  the  argu- 
ments, and  lived  to  know  that  his  views  were  adopted 
by  the  court.  He  was  married,  in  1872,  to  Elizabeth 
M.  Powell,  of  Ghent,  N.  Y".  In  1878,  his  health  hav- 
ing been  impaired,  he  sought  strength  and  recovery 
in  the  southern  states,  but  died  at  Millboro,  Va.,  Oct. 
22,  1881. 
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_   APPLETON,  Daniel,  founder  of  the  publish- 
ing house  of  D.  Api)letou  &  Co.,  was  boni  at  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  Dec.  10,  178.5.    After  tini.shini;- bis  school 
education  be  entered  the  diy-eoods  business  and  was 
for  a  time  engaged  for  himself  at  Haverhill.     After 
a  short  experience  he  removed  to  Bo.ston,  and  there 
remained  for  some  yeais,  meetino;  with  varying  suc- 
cess.    Perceiving,  however,  that'lSTew  York  offered 
advantages  for  trade  not  possessed  by  Boston,  he  re- 
moved to  that  city  in  1835  and  established  himself 
at   No.    16  Exchange   place,    which   was   then  the 
shopping  dry-goods  center.     Later,    it   became  the 
great  wholesale  neighborhood  in  the  same  business. 
While    attending   to   his  dry -goods 
store,  Mr.  Appleton  was  not  the  less 
looking  for  other  openings  and  pros- 
pects of  advantage,  and   eventually 
he   determined  to  combine  with  his 
own   business  that    of    the    sale    of 
books.     He  accordingly  began  to  im- 
port English  publications,  his  brother- 
in-law,    Jonathan    Leavitt,     of    An- 
dover,  Mass.,  being  united  with  him 
in  this  undertaking.     Mr.  Leavitt  at- 
tended more  particularly  to  the  de- 
]iart]nent  of  binding  books,  that  be- 
ing his  trade,  while    Mr.  Appleton 
directed   the   importing  and   .selling 
branches.      The  whole  bu.siness  was 
carried  on  for  a  time   in   Exchange 
place,  but  .soon  the  dry-goods  part  of 
It  was  given  up,  and  Mr.  Appleton  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  the  purcha.se 
and  .sale  of  books.    The  i)artners  had  drawn  up  their 
papers  for  the  term   of   live  years,  and  when   this 
period  was  completed,  they  dissolved  the  partner- 
ship and  Mr.  Appleton  established  himself  in  Beek- 
man  street,  near  the  point  where  the  Potter  building 
now  stands,  which  was  the  first  location  of  Clinton 
Hall.     Llere   Mr.  Appleton   began  the   business  of 
publication.     The  first  book  with  his  imprint  was 
issued  in  the  year  1831,  and  was  entitled  "Crumbs 
from  the  Master's  Table;  or.  Select  Sentences,  Doc- 
trinal, Practical  and  Experimental,"  by  W.  Mason. 
This  little  volume  of  Bible  texts  was  only  three  inch- 


es .square  and  le.ss  than  an  inch  thick,  and  contained 
192  pages.     The  edition  was  quickly  sold  out,  to  the 
number  of  about  3,000  copies,  and  long  afterward, 
when  the  firm  desired  to  obtain  a  copy  for  preserva- 
tion, and  advertised  for  it,  they  offered  in  exchange  a 
copy  of  the  largest  book  they  had  published.    They 
received  one  from  an  old  lady  in  Maryland,  and  .sent 
her  in  return  a  volume  twenty  times  its  size.     The 
specimen  was  handsomely  bound  and  placed  in  a  vel- 
vet-lined silver  box,  where  it  has  ever  since  been  pre- 
served by  the  house  as  a  souvenir  of  its  first  venture. 
After  the  "  Crumbs"  Mr.  Appleton  published  a  sim- 
ilar work,  whose  title  was  "Gospel  Seeds,"  and  this 
was  followed  in  1832,  that  being  the  cholera  year 
by  a  book  called  "The  Kefuge  in  Time  of  Plague 
and  Pestilence,"  which  had  aVery  large  .sale.    After 
the  dissolution  of  the  copartnershij)  with  Mr.  Lea- 
vitt, Daniel  Appleton 's  eldest  son,  William  H.  Ap- 
pleton, who  was  employed  in  the  store,  took  charge 
of  the  sales  department.     The  house  made  a  special- 
ty of  the  importation  of  English  books,  and  in  1835 
William  H.  Appleton  was  sent  to  Europe  to  forward 
the  business  of  the  house  in  London.     While  he  was 
abroad  Mr.  Appleton  made  what  was  at  that  time 
deemed  rather  an  elaborate  venture,  by  purchasing 
1,000  copies  of  Heath's  "Book  of  Beauty,"  one  of 
the  finest  annuals  of  that  day.     This  venture  was 
entirely  successful,  and  the  young  man  was  sent  to 
Germany  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  book-trade 
there,  and  he  repeated  his  visit  during  the  following 
year.  In  the  meantime,  the  house  hacl  been  removed 
to  Broadway,  near  John   street.     The   panic   year, 
1837,  arrived,  and  found  the  Appleton  establishment 
in  a  position  I(j  meet  even  the  disastrous  situation  of 
that   time.     In   that  same  year,   Daniel    Ap])leton 
went  to  London  to  establish  an  agency  for  the  house 
at  No.  Ifi,    Little  Britain,   where   it   remained   for 
about  half  a  century.     From  London   he   went   to 
Paris  and  was  there  so  fortunate  as  to  pick  u])  a 
collection    of    rare   books    and   illuminated   manu- 
scripts, and  it  was  said  that  the  profits  on  this  im- 
portation paid  the  expenses  of  him.self  and  his  fam- 
ily during  their  tour  in  Europe.     In  1838,  after  his 
return,  Daniel  Aiipleton  took  into  partnership  with 
himself  William  H.,  the  lirm  Ijecoming  D.  Appleton 
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&  Co.  Ten  years  later  the  founder  of  the  house  re- 
tired from  business  shortly  before  his  death  on 
Marcli  27,  1849. 

APPLETON,  William  Henry,  eldest  son  of 
Daniel  Appletou,  was  liorn  at  Haverhill,  JIass.,  Jan, 
27,  1814.  He  entered  his  ffither's  store  io  New  York 
in  1825,  taking  charge  of  the  book  department  of 
the  establishment,  wliich  was  at  that  time  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  dry  goods.  In  1835,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  promi.se  made 
him  when  he  was  a  boy,  young 
William  was  sent  to  Europe, 
making  the  passage  to  Liverpool 
in  eigliteeo  days.  Without  any 
letters  of  introduction  he  went 
at  once  to  London,  and  in-esent- 
ing  only  his  card,  made  tlie  ac- 
quaintance of  the  heads  of  the 
great  publishing  houses  in  that 
city,  including  Willitira  Long- 
mans and  .John  Munay.  He  was 
sc  successful  in  his  arrangements 
with  the  publishing  houses  of 
Lond(jn,  that  his  father  gave  him 
permission  to  travel  (m  the  con- 
tinent for  three  months;  a  year 
later  he  went  to  London  again, 
but  made  no  purchases  at  that 
time  on  account  of  the  financial 
panic  in  America.  >So(m  after 
his  return,  his  father,  mother  and  sister  went  abroad 
for  a  tour,  and  his  sister  was  raariied  to  James 
E.  Cooley,  afterward  head  of  the  great  book  auc- 
tiou  house  of  Cooley,  Keese  &  Hill.  Mr  Cooley 
■n-as  afterward  New  York  .state  senator.  He  resided 
for  miuiy  years  in  Florence,  Italj',  where  he  died. 
In  18:'>8  William  II.  Appleton  became  a  partner 
wilh  his  father,  the  firm  then  becoming  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  Willianr  II,  Appletou  was  then  twenty- 
four  years  old.  Ten  years  later,  when  Daniel  Ap- 
pleton retired  from  business,  at  his  reqiio.st  his  son 
William  promised  never  to  sign  a  check  or  note 
without  the  name  "Daniel  Appleton  "  being  written 
in  full,  and  that  promise  has  been  carefully  kept 
ever  since.  During  the  year  of  the  retirement  of 
Daniel  Appleton,  the  firm  was  reorganized  with 
William  H.  Appleton  at  its  head,  and  his  brothers, 
John  A.  and  Daniel  Sidney,  associated  with  him  as 
partners.  As  one  by  one  of  the  brothers  died,  the 
toil  and  responsibility  of  conducting  the  great  enter- 
pri.ses  of  the  house  fell  moie  and  more  upon  the 
shoulders  of  William  II.  Appleton.  W.  W.  Apple- 
ton,  his  oldest  son,  became  a  partner  in  1868,  and 
since  1880  has  been  the  recognized  manager  of  the 
firm's  large  luisine.ss,  allhough  William  H.  Appleton 
at  an  .■idvanced  iige  still  (1893)  performs  with  great 
vigorand  cLiergvsuch  duties ashe  takes  upon  himself. 
Soon  a  Iter  t he  ciose  of  I  lie  civil  war,  William  H.  Apple- 
toii  sugua-sted  to  Kev.  J.  W.  Beckwith,  who  had  been 
made  bishop  of  Georgia,  and  wdio  had  been  his  per- 
sonal friend  for  many  years,  that  he  would  like  to 
commemorate  his  elevation  to  ecclesiastical  dignity 
by  binliling  for  him  an  or|ihan  home.  It  was  after- 
ward determined  between  the  two  that  Mr.  Apple- 
ton  should  builil  a  chufh  home  for  orphan  girls, 
iauglitcrs  of  Confeilerate  soldiers,  at  the  pJace 
where  I  In-  l)i^hop  might  fix  his  episcopal  residence, 
which  \v,is  eventiia'ly  jjlaced  at  Macon,  Ga.  A 
home  w.as  duly  built  .at  a  cost  of  ij;12,.0<)0,  williasub- 
seiiuenf  additi(jnal  sutii  of  ijflO,000  as  an  endowment, 
the  interest  of  which  goes  toward  the  .support  of  the 
school.  This  iDslilulinn  is  called  "The  Appleton 
Church  Home  "  and  is  in  charge  of  deacones.ses  of 
the  order  of  St.  Katheriue,  named  in  memory  of 
Mr.  Appleton's  eldest  daughter,  who  died  in  China. 
He  died  at  Lis  home  in  fiiverdale,  N.  Y.,  Oft.  19, 
1S99. 
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APPLETOW,  John  Adams,  was  born  in  Bog- 
ton,  Mass.,  Feb.  9,  1817.  He  entered  the  firm  with 
his  brother  Sidney,  at  the  time  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion, after  the  retirement  of  Daniel  Appleton  in 
1848.  From  that  time  forward,  until  his  last  sick- 
ness, he  devoted  himself  with  unfailing  assiduity 
and  the  broadest  intelligence,  to  advancingthe  inter- 
ests of  thelirm.  John  A.^Appleton  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  originid  firm  who  displayed  in  his  youth  a 
roving  and  adventurous 
tendency.  Before  he  enter- 
ed the  store  he  spent  some 
time  seeking  his  fortune  in 
the  wilds  of  Michigan,  but 
was  willing  enough  to  re- 
tuin  to  civilization,  and  take 
a  position  as  clerk.  Like  the 
other  brothers  he  acquired 
a  large  fortune,  which  he 
used  not  only  for  the  benefit 
of  his  family  and  friends, 
but  also  for  the  good  of 
the  community  in  which  he 
lived,  and  specially  for  the 
cause  of  the  church  to  which 
he  was  devotedly  attached. 
He  was  for  many  yeai's 
senior  warden  of  St.  John's 
church,  Clifton,  and  was 
one  of  its  largest  benefac- 
tors. After  his  death  a  nuiral  tablet  was  erected  to 
his  memory,  in  the  church  to  which  he  had  been 
so  nuich  devoted,  by  the  members  of  the  church, 
his  friends,  and  those  employed  in  his  business. 
About  seven  years  before  his  death,  he  was  severely 
injured  by  being  thrown  from  his  carriage,  and  he 
never  fully  recovered  from  the  shock  then  received. 
He  died  at  Clifton,  Stateu  Island,  July  13,  1881. 

APPLETON,  George  Swett,  the  third  son  of 
Daniel  Appleton,  was  lioru  in  Andover,  Ma.ss.,  Aug. 
11,  1821.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  publisher 
and  bookseller  in  Philadelphia,  but  in  1865  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  flrtii  in  New  York  composed  of  his 
two  brothers.  He  was  an  educated  gentleman,  of 
fine  artistic  taste  rather  than  an  acute  business  man; 
to  him  the  firm  and  the  world  of  readers  and  art 
lovers  were  indebted  for  the  magnificent  series  of 
superbly  illustrated  works,  known  as  "Picturesque 
America,"  "Picturesque  Europe"  and  "Picturesque 
Palestine,"  each  of  which  required  an  investment  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  The  idea 
was  that  of  George  S.  Ajijileton,  and  the  charge  of 
the  artistic  and  literary  department  of  these  beauti- 
ful works  was  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Oliver  B. 
Bunco,  to  whose  fine  literary  intelligence,  remark- 
able critical  powers  in  matters  of  art,  and  thorough 
business  knowledge  and  e.xperience,  it  was  due  that 
the  performance  of  the  work  reached  so  high  a 
standard  of  excellence.  George  S.  Aiipleton  died  at 
Kiverdale.  N.  Y.,  July  7,  1878. 

APPLETON,  Daniel  Sidney,  the  fourth  sou 
of  Daniel  Appleton,  was  born  in  Boston  Apr.  9, 
1824.  He  entered  the  firm  at  the  same  time  with 
his  brothers,  Wilham  H.  and  John  A.,  and  at  first 
represented  the  house  in  Europe,  remaining  abroad 
for  several  years,  and  giving  great  satisfaction  to  the 
firm  l)y  his  intelligent  and  skillful  management  of 
its  interests.  On  returning  to  this  country,  the  firm 
having  established  their  own  printing  house  and 
bindery  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  he  took  charge  of  the 
manufacturing  department,  a  po.sition  which  he  con- 
tinued to  occupy  thereafter.  The  manufacturing 
establishment,  which  employs  over  si.x  hundred 
hands,  had  at  this  time  as  its  superintendent,  Will- 
iam Jlatthews,  in  the  bindery  department,  a  man 
well  known  to  bcjoksellers  and  book  collectors  and 
librarians,  as  easily   the  leader  among  bookbinders 
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m  this  country.  The  otluT  departments  were 
direeted  Ijy  men  each  of  whom  was  fully  com- 
petent in  his  own  line,  and  Daniel  Sidney  Appleton 
manageil  the  whole.  From  300  Broadway,  the  tirm 
went  to  the  old  Society  Library  building,  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Leonard  sti-eet,  and  then  removed 
several  times  up  town  to  different  points,  until  18K1, 
when  the  retail,  jobbing,  and  i"mi)orting  depart- 
ments were  abandoned.  In  that  year  the  busines.s 
was  removed  to  1,  3  and  5  Bond 'street,  and  it  was 
thereafter  confined  to  the  publications  of  the  house. 
The  mechanical  work  of  the  establishment  was  first 
carried  on  in  1853  in  Franklin  .street.  New  York, 
but  in  1868  fine  buildings  were  erected  in  Brooklyn^ 
coveringnearly  a  whole  scpiare,  and  there  thevast  niul- 
titude  of'  books  issued  by  the  house  have  ever  since 
been  manufactured.  After  its  position  as  an  art  pub- 
lishing house,  the  Appletons  took  a  high  rank  in  the 
dissemination  of  scieiU.ific  works,  having  the  advan- 
tage of  including  in  its  j)(-;so«n('rsoemine"nt  a  scientific 
man  as  Prof.  Youmaus.  The  house  became  .special- 
ly impcn-tant  for  its  reproduction  in  this  country  of  a 
valuable  line  of  foreign  scientific  books,  such  as  the 
works  of  Spencer  and  Tyndall,  Whewell,  Buckle, 
Darwin,  and  others.  It  was  the  Appletons,  through 
Prof.  Youmans,  who  actually  introduced  Herbert 
Spencer  to  Americans,  by  republishing  his  earlier 
■works,  besides  issuing  those  that  came  after  them, 
such  as  the  "Essays,"  "Philosophy,"  and  "De- 
scriptive Sociology."  The  Appletons  were  among 
the  first  of  American  jiublishcrs  to  pay  foreign 
authors  for  the  privilege  of  republishing  their  works 
"without  the  latter  having  the  advantage,  which  they 
now  possess,  of  au  international  copyright  law. 
Besides  the  writers  already  mentioned,  the  tollowiug 
should  be  named:  Huxley,  Lubbock,  Lecky,  Maucl- 
sley,  Roscoe,  Helmholtz,  Bagehot  and  Carpenter, 
every  volume  of  these  reprints  being  paid  for  by 
the  firm.  !Many  of  these  were  included  in  the  "In- 
ternational Scientific  Series,"  through  which  some 
of  the  most  n(jtable  of  the  later  scientific  works  piub- 
lishetl  in  Europe  have  been  made  familiar  to  Ameri- 
can readers.  To  the  scientific  field,  the  Appletons 
also  added  their  publication  of  the  "  Popular  Science 
Monthly,"  which  began  in  1873,  and  proved  an  un- 
precede'nted  succes.s1is  a  scientific  periodical.  Un- 
til the  tiirie  of  his  death,  it  was  edited  by  Prof. 
Y'oumans,  assisted  by  his  brother,  Dr.  William  .1. 
Youmans,  and  since  then  it  luis  been  conducted  by 
the  latter.  Another  important  periodical  publica- 
tion, which  was  issued  for  a  number  of  years,  was 
"  Appletons'  Journal,"  published  weekly,  edited  by 
the  late  Oliver  B.  Bunce,  a  most  attractive  and  in- 
teresting literary  work.  It  did  not,  however,  meet 
with  sufficient  success  to  warrant  its  continued  publi- 
cation, which  was  very  costly,  and  it  was  accord- 
inn-ly  stopped.  In  the  department  of  fiction,  the 
Appletons  have  been  large  publishers,  perhaps 
their  most  decided  success  in  this  hue  havmg 
been  Disraeli's  "Lothair,"  which  sold  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  copies.  In  the  departments  of 
school-books  the  house  was  always  emment.  Its 
most  popular  educational  work  was  the  world-i-e- 
nowned  "Webster's  Spelling  Book."  Of  thrs  hitle 
volume  the  sales  down  to  1847  numbered  about  34,- 
000  000  copies.  For  some  time  previous  to  the  civil 
war  the  sales  averaged  a  million  and  a  quaiter  to  a 
million  and  a  half  copies  a  year.  Up  to  Jan  1, 
1865  more  than  40,000,000  copies  were  sold,  and  up 
to  1886' about  55,000,000.  The  Appletons  "  Retid- 
ers"  and  Cornell's  "Geography,'  are  known 
throunh  all  the  schools  in  the  country.  They  have 
also  published  grammars  and  dictionaries  in  many 
lan"-ua"es  clas.sical  and  modern.  A  new  series  of 
arithmetics  on  a  quite  novel  plan  has  bec-n  one  of 
their   more  recent   and  more  important  educational 


publications. 


A  most  successful  work  is  "  How  We 


Live,"  which  is  an  elementary  course  in  physiology 
and  hygiene.  A  series  that  has  had  wide  circula- 
tion is  Brusi's  "Drawing  Course."  The  "  Hark- 
ness  Latin  Series  "  of  grammars,  readers,  and  school 
editions  includes  volumes  thoroughly  well  known  to 
all  educators,  while  the  "Appletons'  Science  Text 
Books, "  issued  in  response  to  the  demand  for  im- 
provement in  this  class  of  works,  have  covered  a 
wide  and  important  field.  The  "Instructive  Read- 
ing Books,"  published  liy  the  house,  are  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable,  through  teaching  the 
sciences  in  connection  with  reading.  The  first  is 
the  "  Natural  History  Series  "  by  Prof.  Johonnot,  and 
includes  five  volumes.  "  Cats  and  Dogs,"  "Friends 
in  Feather  and  Fur,"  "  Neighbors  in  Wings  and 
Fins,"  "Claws  and  Hoofs."  and  "Glimpses  of  the 
Animate  World."  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  also  pub- 
lished "The  Turner  Gallery,"  illu.strated  by  130 
steel  engravings  from  the  finer  paintings  of  J.  M.  W. 
Turner;  the  "New  Gallery  of  British  Art,"  with  as 
many  more  fine  engraved  illus- 
trations, and  other  costly  and 
beautiful  works  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. In  1873  a  new  edition  of 
the  "Cycloptedia "  was  begun, 
which  was  completed  four  years 
later.  Each  volume  cost  more 
than  $30,000,  without  counting 
the  expense  of  manufacture.  To 
accomplish  this  great  work  the 
corps  of  editors  was  reorganized 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Dana  and  Ripley,  among  the  re- 
visers being  such  wcll-kuowu  men 
as  Robert  Carter,  iMichael  Heil- 
prin,  Ros.siter  Johnson,  Judiie 
Willard  Bartlett,  Prof.  John  C. 
Dalton,  Eaton  S.  Drone,  Pr(^f. 
Austin  Flint,  T.  Sterry  Hunt, 
Charles  A.  Joy,  Richard  A.  Proc- 
tor, and  well-known  specialists 
in  every  department.  The  maps  and  illustrations 
were  under  the  supervision  of  John  D.  Champlin, 
Jr.  Important  books  published  by  the  house  in 
these  later  years  were:  Wilham  H.  Seward's  "Trav- 
els Around  the  World;"  also,  his  "Autobiography;" 
"Gen.  Sherman's  Memoirs;"  Benton's  "Congres- 
sional Debates,"  and  Burton's  " Cyclopaedia  of  Wit 
aud  Humor."  As  has  been  seen,  the  earliest  publica- 
tions of  the  Appletons  were  of  a  religious  or  specif- 
ically moral  tone  ;  occasionally  they  branched  oS 
into  biography,  as  in  the  case  of  "The  Life  and 
Times  ol  Mil'ton "  (1833);  "  i\Iemoirs  of  Swartz" 
(1838);  and  "The  Life  of  Bunyan "  (1839) ;  then 
there  were  controversial  works,  as  "Tract  Ninety," 
aud  the  volume  on  the  "Unity  of  the  Church." 
Gradually  the  firm's  puljlications  became  more  and 
more  scientific,  including  Prof.  Edward  L.  You- 
mans's  "  Chart  of  Chemistry,"  and  "Text-Book  of 
Chemistry,"  which  appeared  in  1851;  the  important 
"Dictionary  of  Mechanics,"  which  was  published  in 
the  same  year,  being  issued  in  numbers;  Ure's  "  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Arts  and  Sciences;"  Downiug's 
"CiouDtry  Houses;"  Cullom's  "Jlilitary  Bridges," 
and  Kendall's  "War  with  Mexico."  Adventures 
iuto  educational  publication  became  more  fie(iuent, 
and  there  appeared  "Spiers'  and  Surenne's  French 
Dictionary;"  Gillespie's  "Spanish  Series;"  Ollen- 
dorff's works;  Adler's  great  "German  Dictionary," 
and  others.  This  firm  also  published  an  American 
history;  Benton's  "Thirty  Years' View;"  Lyman's 
"Memoirs  of  Daniel  Webster; "  and  the  "Life  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,"  by  his  son.  The  second 
twenty-five  years  of  the  life  of  the  firm  begau  by  the 
issue  of  "The  New  American  Cyclopajdia,"  which, 
after  being  thoiuiht  over  for  some  years,  made  its 
ai)pcarance  in  1857,  under  the  editorial  supervision 
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of  the  late  George  Eipley  and  Charles  A.  Dana. 
In  1S61  this  great  work  was  supplemented  by  the 
first  Tohime  of  Appleton's  ''Annual  Cj-clopaedia, " 
whicli  Tvas  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  annual 
reviews  of  world  historical  events,  which  continued 
for  many  years.  Mr.  Appleton  was  active  in  the 
management  of  his  publishing  house  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  New  York,  Nov.  33,  1S90. 
REDE,  vvyllys,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Mon- 
mouth, 111.,  Ajug.  7,  1859,  son  of  Ahnn  Hart  and 
Miriam  (Ballard)  Ecde.  He  was  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  1SS2,  and  received  his  theolog- 
ical training  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
New  I'ork  city  (1SS2-84),  spending  one  term  at 
Oxford,  England  (1S92-9.3).  He  was  ordained 
deacon  and  priest  by  Bishop  Neely  of  Maine  in 
I8S4  and  188,5,  and  was  successively  rector  in 
charge  of  Episcopal  churches  at  Calais,  Me.,  (18^4- 
S5),  Northam,  A"a.  (1886-88),  Westminster,  Md. 
(1889-92),  Eockford,  111.  (1893-96),  Atlanta,  Ga. 
(1896-1901),  Brunswick,  G  (1902-06;,  Quincy, 
111.  (1906-09),  where  he  was  dean  of  the  cathe- 
dral. In  1911  he  became  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  two  years 
later  was  elected  president  of  the  Mt.  Yeruon 
Collegiate  Institute,  a  position  he  still  holds.  Dr. 
Eede  wag  editor  of  "The  Church  in  Georgia"  (a 
fortnightly),  "The  Cathedral  Chimes"  (a  month- 
ly), and  ''The  Maryland  Churchman,"  and  was 
the  author  of  "The  Communion  of  Saints" 
(1893);  "Striving  for  the  Mastery"  (1896),  be- 
sides a  number  of  scholarly  articles  contributed  to 
the  ' '  North  American  Eeview, "  "  The  Church- 
man, "  ' '  Church  Eclectic, ' '  and  other  periodicals. 
Dfuring  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
he  occasionally  lectured  in  eastern  cities  on  Eng- 
lish Cathedrals  and  the  Holv  Land.  He  was  mar- 
ried Apr.  30,  1895,  to  Carolyn  Potter. 

KIDDLE,  Henry,  educator,  was  born  in  Bath, 
Eng.,  Jan.  15,  1824.  He  came  with  his  parents  to 
New  York  city  when  he  was 
nine  years  old,  and  at  the  early 
age  of  thirteen  began  his  career 
as  an  educator  by  taking  a  po- 
sition as  monitor  teacher  in  one 
of  the  schools  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Public  School 
Society  of  the  City  of  New 
Y'ork,  which  was  maintained 
by  private  subscription.  When 
that  society  became  absorbed 
by  the  department  of  public 
instruction  organized  by  the 
city  of  New  Y'"ork,  he  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  tlie  first 
ward  school  of  the  city  of 
New  Y'ork,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen years.  While  engaged  in 
_  teaching  he  studied  law  in 
'  the  office  of  Samuel  J.  Til  ■ 
den,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848.  In  1856 
lie  was  appointed  as.sistant  superintendent  of  the 
p\iblic  schools,  and  during  his  incumbency  of  that 
position  was  largely  instrumental  in  developing 
and  organizing  the  schools  into  a  harmonious 
system ;  his  complete  mastery  of  the  theoretical 
branches  of  his  profession,  added  to  the  knowd- 
edge  of  the  needs  of  the  schools,  which  he  had  gained 
through  his  experience  in  them  as  teacher  and  prin- 
cipal, made  his  recommendations  and  advice  invalu- 
able. While  holding  tliis  office  he  was  also  principal 
of  the  Saturday  Normal  School,  which  preceded  the 
present  Normal  College,  and  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  in  1870,  wdiich  position 
he  held  until  1879.  In  that  year  he  publislied  a 
work  containing  wdiat  he  believed  to  be  messages 
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from  the  spirit  world,  which  was  one  of  the  sensations 
of  the  time.  The  popular  views  then  existing  in  re- 
gard to  the  subject  of  this  book  caused  many  of  the 
newspapers,  secular  and  religious,  to  demand  his  re- 
moval from  the  superintendency,  and  the  board  of 
education  was  undecided  as  to  the  proper  course  to 
pursue,  when  he  tendered  his  resignation  in  order 
that  that  body  might  have  an  opportunity  to  give  an 
uutrammeled  judgment  as  to  the  question  of  his  re- 
ligious belief  and  its  effect  upon  his  previous  recog- 
nized ability  to  pierf  orm  the  duties  of  his  office.  At  a 
subsequent  meeting,  held  to  elect  his  successor,  he 
came  within  three  votes  of  being  re-elected  over  other 
candidates  nominated,  his  friends  having  placed  his 
name  in  nomination  notwdthstanding  the  fact  of  his 
resignation.  After  that  time  Mr.  Kiddle  devoted 
hiniself  entirely  to  literary  pursuits,  writing  and  re- 
vising many  educational  and  other  works,  and  to  the 
study  of  psychical  and  religious  science  in  its  various 
phases,  the  results  of  which  are  contained  in  a  large 
number  of  lectures  and  in  many  contributions,  pub- 
lished in  newspapers  and  magazines  in  this  and 
other  countries.  He  became  one  of  the  leaders  in 
these  lines  of  thought,  particularly  as  they  related  to 
the  phenomena  and  philosophy  of  spiritualism,  past 
and  present,  and  his  views  on  that  subject  were 
sought  for  by  correspondents  residing  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Among  his  fellow-believers  he  is  best 
known  as  an  able  and  courageous  defender  of  his 
faith,  and  for  his  endeavors  to  promulgate  a  philo- 
sophical religion  in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of 
Jesus,  having  for  its  basis  the  modern  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  mortals  after  death.  In  1876,  in 
conjunction  with  Prof.  Alex.  J.  Schem,  Mr.  Kiddle 
published  a  "  Cyclopedia  of  Education,"  for  wdnch 
the  University  of  France  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  officer  of  the  academy.  Following  this  pub- 
lication he  prepared  year  books  of  education  and  a 
"  Dictionary  of  Education."  He  was  also  the  author 
of  works  on  various  other  subjects,  among  the  best 
known  of  which  are  those  on  astronomy,  physics  and 
English  grammar,  which  have  become  standard 
text-books  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  this 
country.  Although  Mr.  Kiddle  attained  ripe  schol- 
arship, he  was  almost  entirely  self-educated. 
Among  his  associates  he  was  known  as  a  remarkable 
mathematician  and  for  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  all  ages  and  countries,  and 
wdth  the  classical  and  modern  languages.  During 
the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was  afflicted  wdth  almost 
total  blindness,  notwdthstanding  which,  he  continu- 
ed his  literary  labors  by  the  aid  of  an  amanuensis. 
He  died  in  New  Y'ork  city  Sept.  25,  1891. 

BUNCE,  Oliver  Bell,  author,  was  born  in  New 
York  city  Feb.  8,  1828.  He  received  an  ordinary 
academical  education,  and  at  an  early  age  entered, 
as  clerk,  a  publishing  establishment,  in  which  busi- 
ness he  was  subsequently  engaged  for  a  few  years 
on  his  own  account.  His  first  work,  a  collection  of 
the  romantic  tales  of  the  revolution,  was  written  in 
1852,  and  in  1882  be  produced  "Bachelor  BlufE, "  a 
collection  of  social  essays,  which  is  his  best-known 
work.  About  twenty  years  ago  he  became  connect- 
ed with  the  house  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  as  manager 
of  their  literary  department,  and  in  that  capacity 
displayed  remarkable  literary  taste  and  judgment. 
He  was  the  editor  of  "Appleton's  Journal,"  and  the 
originator  and  editor  of  "Picturesque  America,"  an 
expensive  work  which  achieved  an  exceptional  popu- 
larity. He  also  wrote  several  novels,  and  a  snudl  book 
on  manners,  entitled  "Don't,"  which  had  an  exten- 
sive circulation.  He  was  a  man  of  high  character, 
dominated  by  a  sense  of  duty,  exacting  and  chivalrous 
to  the  last  degree.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were 
one  long  struggle  wdth  disease,  wdiicli  he  su.stained 
w  ith  a  courage  and  endurance  that  were  phenomenal. 
He  died  May  15,  1890. 
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thf  ^?n  ^^T'  ^^"^""y  Engelhard,  founder  of 
wa.'^Wn  "''""'/aotunug  house  of  Steiuway  &  Sons, 
Te  H«T  '"^  ^^  ol*«l^agen,  a  small  forest  hamlet  of 
T?orH,  P    °i<'""tains  m  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick  in 

In  th.  tT  /"  ^^  ="™y  "'^^l'^''  Cliristian  of  Denmark 
Jro!vJu^^^t' )'''"■'  '^'''''  ^'^'^  ^""^  P'^'-t  i"  the  disas- 
trous battle  ot  Lutter,  on  the  Hartz  mountains;  fought 

?7     i«'^,.'"'''f' 'f^  Austrian  army  un.ler  Tilly,  aSr 
jJ7,    IbJb      A  burgomaster    Steiuway  is  known  in 
history  through  his  heroic  and  successful  defence  of 
btralsund  during  the  siege  in  the  year  1628  by  the 
Austrian  forces  under  Walleusteiu.    Henry  E  Stein 
way  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  twelve  children 
of  whom  at  the  age  of  lifteen  he  was  the  sole  sur- 
vivor, all  the  others,  as  well  as  his  father,  haviuo- 
lost  their  lives  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1806'' 
the  Franco-Russian  war  of  1812,  and  by  a  shocking 
disaster,  of  which  Henry  E.  SteinAvay  was  a  witness 
His  father,  three  older  brothers,  two  hired  men  and 
himself  were  struck  by  lightning  during  a  thunder- 
storm, from  which  they  had  taken  shelter  in  a  col- 
lier's hut  in  the  woods  near  the  Brockeu,  and  when 
young  Henry  recovered  consciousness  he  found  that 
all  his  companions  were  dead.     The  boy  thus  left 
entirely  alone  began  his  life  penniless,  and  at  seven- 
teen years  of  age  was  in  the  military  service  of  the 
Duke   of   Brunswick,   and  it   was 
then  that  he  first  began  to  develop 
his  remarkable  taste  and  talent  for 
music.     He  played  charmingly  on 
the  zither  bithera,  while  his  mus- 
ical memory  was  phenomenal,  and 
he  could  find  the  accompaniment 
to  any  of  the  simple  melodies  of 
the  time  after  having  once  heard 
them  sung.     At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one    he    received    honorable    dis- 
charge from  the  army  and  went  to 
Goslar  to  learn  the  art  of  building 
church    organs,   devoting   himself 
at  first  for  a  year  to  cabinet-making. 
In  February,  1825,  young  Steiuway, 
liaving  located  his  bu.siness  at  See- 
sen,  foot  of  the  Hartz   mountains, 
maiTied,  and  on  the  35th  of  Nov- 
ember of  the   same  year  his  first 
child  and  son,  C.  F.  Theodore,  was 
born.     It  was  now  that  Henry  E.  Steinway  began 
to  work  nights  in  the  construction  of  his  first  piano. 
Being  familiar  with  the  products^of  the  English  and 
German  makers  he  combined  the  merits  of  both, 
and  his  first  work  attracted  great  attention  and  soon 
found  a  purchaser.     As  a  master  workman  he  was 
now  capable  of  turning  his  abilities   in  the  direction 
of  piano-making  and  made  it  his  sole  trade,  and  he 
gradually  built  up  a  thriving  business  in  the  cities 
on  and  near  Hartz  mountains.     In  1839  he  exhib- 
ited his  work  at  the  state  fair  of  Brunswick,  Ger- 
many, and  received  the  first  prize  medal.     As  his 
sons,"  Charles,  William  and  Henry,    grew   up   they 
became  skillful  piano-makers  under  their  father's  di- 
rection, as  well  as  expert  players,  wdiile  tlie  daugh- 
ters were   charming  singers.     The   creation  of  the 
German   ZoUverein"  in   1844,   which    excluded   the 
kingdom  of  Hanover  from  the  rest  of  Germany,  the 
town  of  Seesen  being  in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick, 
the  Steinway  manufactory  was  cut  off  by  a  cordon 
of  custom-houses  and  olHcers,  and  resulted  in  the 
destruction  (jf  the  sale  of  Steinway  pianos  in  the 
Hanoverian  territories   encircling   Seesen,  the   new 
duty   being  added  practically  excluded  them  from 
sale,  and  what  the  customs  left  the  revolution  of  1848 
completely  de.stroyed.     An  idea  which  had  entered 
the  minds"  of  the  Steinway  family  now  took  new  life, 
being  that  of  emigration  to  America.     In  the  spring 
of  1849  Charles,  the  second  son,  was  sent  to  Amer- 
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ica,  and  his  reports  were  so  favorable  that  in  May, 
1850,  the  entire  family,  excepting  C.  F.  Theodore, 
left  Germany  and  sailed  for  New  York.  On  their 
arrival  in  America  the  family  consisted  of  Henry  C. 
Steiuway,  the  father,  aged  fifty-three  years:  his  wife, 
Julia  Steinway,  aged  "forty-six  years;  Charles,  aged 
twenty-one;  Heury  Steinway,  Jr.,  aged  nineteen; 
William,  aged  fourteen;  Albert,  aged  ten,  and  three 
daughters,  the  eldest  twenty-two,  the  next  seventeen 
and  the  youngest  eight.  The  eldest  son,  C.  F.  Theo- 
dore, aged  twenty-four,  remained  in  Germany  to 
close  up  the  affairs  of  the  house.  With  extraordinary 
good  judgment  and  shrewdness  the  father  of  the 
three  grown-up  sons  worked  with  them  for  three  years 
in  different  New  York  piano  manufactories  in  order 
to  accustom  himself  to  the  American  way  of  piano- 
making  and  to  the  American  taste.  On  March  5, 
1853,  Wm.  Steinway's  seventeenth  birthday,  they 
united  and  engaged  in  bu,siness  on  their  own  account, 
employing  the  capital  which  they  had  brought  from 
Germany,  and  fcjunded  the  house  of  Steinway  & 
Sons.  The  first  pianos  made  by  the  new  firm  at- 
tracted general  attention  among" prof es.sional  musi- 
cians, and  soon  the  productions  of  the  hou.se  began 
to  make  great  headway  with  the  musical  public. 
After  a  year's  work  they  took  the  first  premium  at 
the  Metropolitan  Fair  he"ld  in  Washingtoii,  D.  C,  in 
March,  1854,  for  both  three  and  two-stringed  instru- 
ments. In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  they  car- 
ried off  the  first  jirize,  a  gold  medal,  at  the  American 
Institute  Fair  held  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  New  York. 
The  growth  of  the  business  of  this  firm  has  been 
continuous  ever  .since.  In  1858  they  purcha.sed  al- 
most the  entire  block  of  ground  bounded  by  Fourth 
and  Lexington  avenues.  Fifty-second  and  Fifty -third 
streets.  New  York  city,  on  which  a  model  factory 
was  erected,  and  in  1863  it  was  found  necessary  to 
add  to  this  au  extension,  bringing  the  building  up  to 
its  present  colossal  proportions.  In  1863  Messrs. 
Steinway  &  Sons  also  erected  a  fine  marble  structure, 
where  the  pianos  made  by  the  firm  have  ever  since 
been  sold,  in  East  Fourteenth  street,  between  Union 
Square  and  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  afterward, 
in  1866,  in  the  rear  of  this  structure,  they  erected  a 
grand  concert-hall,  123  feet  long,  75  feet  wide,  and 
42  feet  high,  with  seating  capacity  for  2,000  persons, 
besides  a  smaller  hall,  seating  "400  persons.  For 
twenty-four  years  Steinway  Hall  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  concert-rooms  in  America,  until  in  1890 
by  the  requirements  of  business  it  was  turned  into 
four  immense  wareroom  floors.  The  pianos  of 
Steinway  &  Sons  have  received  gold  medals  and 
first  premiums  at  the  great  world's  fairs,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  have  been  elected  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  iu  Berlin  and  Stock- 
holm. Heury  E.  Steinway  died  Feb.  7,  1871,  hav- 
ing retired  from  active  business  several  years  be- 
fore and  leaving  the  management  exclusively  to  his 
sons.  His  remains  were  interred  by  the  side  of  his 
sons,  Charles  and  Henry,  Jr.,  and  his  youngest 
daughter,  Anna,  in  the  family  vault  on  Chapel  Hill, 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  which  the  deceased  had 
cau.sedtobe  erected  during  1869-70  at  a  cost  of  $80,- 
000,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  struc- 
tures of  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

STEINWAY,  C.  F.  Theodore,  piano  manu- 
facturer, was  born  in  Seesen,  near  the  city  of  Bruns- 
wick, Germany,  Nov.  6,  1825.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Henry  E.  Steinway,  and  his  early  life  is 
closely  connected  with  his  father's  history  and 
business  career.  He  received  his  first  instruction 
in  music  in  1833,  and  for  six  years  thereafter  at- 
tended the  celebrated  high  school  of  the  Jacob- 
sohn  Institute  at  Seesen.  He  possessed  such  a 
quick  and  correct  ear  for  music,  and  played  so 
proficiently  that  his  father  considered  his  ser- 
vices would  be  invaluable  to  him,  and  in  1839  he 
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entered  the  maaufactory.  Theodore  was  already 
able  to  tune  and  regidate  a  piano  perfectly,  and  un- 
der his  lather's  careful  supervision  perfected  himself 
in  the  art  of  building  pianos.  In  1853,  when  Henry 
E.  yteinway  came  to  the  United  States,  Theodore 
— beini;  free  from  military  service — was  selected  to 
carry  on  and  finish  his  father's  business.  In  18.52  he 
married  a  lady  of  culture  in  his  native  town,  and 
abandoned  the  idea  of  settling 
up  the  Ijnsiness  and  folloTriug 
his  family  to  America.  With 
the  impi-ovement  of  the  politi- 
cal condition  in  Germany  his 
business  became  so  extended 
and  prosperous  that  in  1859  he 
removed  to  Brunswick,  and 
within  a  few  years  built  up  a 
liusiness  and  ae(juired  a  repu- 
tation that  extended  over  cen- 
tral Europe.  In  18G3  he  .join- 
ed Ills  brother  Henry  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  London,  Eug., 
where  Steinway  &  Sons  re- 
ceived the  first  jirize  medal 
for  their  exhibit  of  pianos.  In 
181)4  ;\Ir.  Steinway  and  his 
America,  and  in 
he  returned  with 
his  familj'  to  permanently  lo- 
cate in  tiiis  country,  and  entered  as  a  fidl  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Steinway  &  Sons,  assuming  the  duties  of 
scienlitic  director  of  the  factory,  his  brother  William 
C(.inliiuung  in  charge  of  the  finances  of  the  firm.  In 
IStilJ  the  firm  erected  Steinwa)'  Hall.  Its  magnificent 
aoouslie  properties  are  well  known  and  highly  ap- 
preeialeil  by  artists  and  musicians.  "Si" .  Theodore 
Steinway 's  great  inventive  genius  soon  found  scope 
for  development.  He  first  bent  his  efforts  to  the 
coustruction  of  upriglit  pianos  able  to  .stand  the  ef- 
fects of  the  North  American  climate  as  well  as  grand 
and  square  pianos  did.  His  upriglit  pianos  had 
achieved  (piite  a  reputation  in  Germany,  but  a  preju- 
dice had  hitherto  existed  against  these  instruments 
in  Ami'iie;i.  The  men  he  brought  with  Inni  from 
the  old  country  were  experts  in  the  nianuf.-ieture  of 
upriglit  |)ianos,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  de- 
partment of  men  trained  by  him  to  make  these  in- 
struments in  New  York.  The  introduction  of  up- 
right piiuiiis  was  slow-,  l.iut  in  time  they  began  to  be 
ap|ireci,'ili'd  by  the  American  public,  and  at  pre.sent 
(181)^)  m.iiYj  than  half  of  the  pianos  manufactured. in 
the  United  States  are  uprights,  and  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  imitations  of  tho.se  first  started  and  pat- 
ented by  Theodore  Steinway.  Between  1806  and 
1873  the  United  States  granted  thirty-four  patent-s  to 
Theodore  Steinway;  of  these  patents  sixty-two  claims 
relate  to  upright  pianos.  He  next  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  grand  piano,  and  in  1800  wi.ait  to  Europe 
to^tudythe  latest  improvements  in  the  steel  andiron 
indu.stric's,  with  a  view  to  perfecting  tliese  superior 
instruments.  In  187;3  Steinway  and  Sons  erected 
their  own  foundry  at  Astoria,  oppo.site  130lh  street. 
New  York  city,  and  have  since  produced  there  the 
steel  cu|.)(jla-shaped  frames  used  in  all  their  pianos. 
He^also  invented  atid  patented  in  1872  his  duplex 
"  '  ■,  and  in  1875  the  present  grand  pi.ano  repetition 
n  and  new  iron  frame    construction    in    grand 
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pianos.  These  inventions  secured  to  his  firm  the 
aw.ard  for  the  "Highest  degree  of  exrelleiire  in  all 
thi:!r  xliilen  of  jdnnos  "  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
Philadelphia,  1876.  In  1877-78  he  invented  and 
patented  a  new  system  in  the  modern  architecture 
of  grand  piano  cases.  By  this  invention  he  sr)lvcd 
the  scientific  law  that  tiie  tone  vibrations  always 
follow  the  longitudinal  fibre  of  the  wofid,  while 
cross  fibres  interrupt  the  vibrations.  His  new  sys- 
tem requires  that  a  series  of  layers  of  wood  in  one 


length  be  glued  together  and  bent  to  the  recpiired 
f(n'm  by  immen.se  steel  presses.  In  18()7  he  penson- 
ally  attended  the  displa_y  of  Steinwaj'  ct  Sons'  grand 
pianos  at  the  Paris  World's  Fair.  Theodore  Stein- 
way was  awarded  a  grand  honorary  gold  medal  by 
Carl  v.,  king  of  Sweden,  and  the  Swedish  Royal 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  conferred  upon  him  academ- 
ical honors.  In  18C7  he  was  elected  an  academical 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Berlin, 
Pru.ssia,  and  was  also  the  same  year  voted  a  grand 
testimonial  medal  of  merit  and  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Sooiete  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris.  In 
1880  his  highness  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  presented 
him  with  the  grand  gold  medal  of  the  state  for  his 
inventions  in  the  art  of  piano  building.  Mr.  Stein- 
way traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  advance- 
ment and  necessities  of  different  races  in  musie 
and  musical  instruments.  He  was  an  expert  musi- 
cian, and  had  one  of  the  rarest  collections  of  musi- 
cal instruments  of  all  ages  extant.  He  died  ia 
New  York  city,  Mar.  9,  1889. 

STEIN'WAY,  William,  piano  manufacturer, 
was  boi'n  at  Secscn,  near  Brunswick,  Germany, 
March  5,  1836,  the  son  of  Henry  Engelhard  Stein- 
way, the  founder  of  the  piano  manufacturing  house 
of  Steinway  &  Sons.  William  was  educatccl  at  the 
schools  of  his  native  place,  and  finished  at  the  well- 
known  Jacobsohu  High  School.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  bad  a  good  edrication  in  the  ordinary  branch- 
es, .spoke  English  and  French  fluently,  played  the 
piano  with  great  skill,  and  w^as  also  able  to  tune  it. 
In  1850  he  emigrated  to  America  with  his  family, 
settling  in  New  Y'ork  city.  His  marked  talent  for 
mu.sic  led  his  parents  to  "think  of  educating  him  to 
be  a  musician,  but  his  own  preference  for  business 
decided  the  question,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to 
William  Nunno  ct  Cf>.,  No.  88  Walker  street.  New 
Y'ork  city,  "\^hcrc  he  remained  until  March,  1853, 
when  be  joined  with  his  father  and  brothers,  Charles 
and  Henry,  Jr.,  in  founding  the  hou.se  of  Steinway 
&  Sons.  The  firm  began  bu.siness  in  a  .small  way  in 
a  rear  building  in  Y'arick  street,  w  hich  they  rented 
for  the  purpose.  Thej- engaged  four  or  five  work- 
men as  assistants,  and  began  the  manufacture  of 
sqiiare  pianos,  making  (Hic  a  week.  The  merits  of 
the  pianos  soon  attracted  fav- 
orable notice;  the  demand  for 
the  instruments  increased, 
and  in  1854  larger  quarters 
were  engaged  at  JIi'.  Nun- 
no's  old  place,  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  vacate  on  ac- 
count of  failiu'C  in  his  bu.si- 
ness. By  this  failure  Mr. 
Steinway  lost  |3()0  in  wages, 
but  be  forgave  the  debt,  and 
assisted  his  old  employer  by 
making  him  a  monthly  al- 
li>wance  until  bis  death  in 
18(14.  Mr.  Steinway  became 
a  skilled  piano-m.aker,  expert 
ill  all  the  details  of  the  Ir.-ide, 
and  did  his  part  towarrl  assist- 
ing his  falher  and  brothers  to 
build  up  the  business.  As  the 
business  increased,  Mr.  Steinway  undertook  the 
charge  of  the  mercantile  and  financial  all'airs  of  the 
establishment,  and  in  18.5((  erected  the  jircscnt  fac- 
tory on  Fourth  avenue,  at  Fifty-second  and  Fifty-third 
streets.  In  1865  Mr.  Steinway's  brothers  in  the  firm 
died,  and  his  eldest  brother,  Theodore,  gave  up  his 
business  in  Germany,  and,  coiuing  to  America,  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  firm.  In  18fl<i  the  firm  erected 
Steinway  Hall  inFourlcenlh  street,  wdiich  contained 
an  elegant  concert  room,  besides  offices  and  ware- 
rooms  for  the  firm.  In  1862  the  Steinway  piano  won 
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a  first-prize  mednl  at  tlic  London  World's  Fair,  and 
at  llie  Paris  Exposition  in  18(57  the  first  of  tlie  trrand 
gol(l  ini'dals  of  lionor  was  won  by  tlie  firm  tor  its 
ported  grand,  square,  and  upright  pianos,  as  well  as 
the  eiuhnsement  of  the  jury  on  musieal  iuslnimeuts 
and  the  approval  of  the  leading  composers  and  artists 
of  the  world.  Mr.  Steinway  was  elected  honorary 
member  of  the  Hoyal  Academy  of  Berhn,  Prussia, 
and  receiveil  a  gold  medal  from  the  king  of  Sweden! 
At  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition  of  IHTO, 
the  firm  won  a  special  diploma  of  honor,  and  the 
liighest  award  for  their  pianofortes.  The  Steinway, 
or  American  system  of  piano  mauufacture,  has  be- 
come tlie  standard  one  for  Europe,  and  the  importa- 
tion of  European  pianos  into  the  United  States  has 
ceased  entirely.  Steinway  >.fc  Sons  manufacture  about 
3,01)1)  pianos  a  year,  and  send  them  all  over  the 
world.  They  have  warehouses  in  LoTidon  and  Ham- 
burg, which  are  supplied  with  certain  parts  of  the 
materials  from  their  Anrerican  factory,  to  be  finished 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  European  cli- 
mate. The  firm  has  a  factory  at  Astoria,  L.  I.,  where 
it  has  also  erected  model  houses  for  its  employees.  Mr. 
Steinway  is  fond  of  art,  is  a  liberal  patron  of  education, 
is  a  Protestant  in  religion,  but  has  contribiU.ed  large- 
ly to  charitable  and  educational  institutions,  regard- 
les.s.  of  creed.  He  has  a  fine  tenor  voice,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  German  Liederkranz  club,  and  was  its 
president  for  many  years.  He  has  been  a  trustee  of 
the  German  Savings  Bank  for  twenty  years,  and  a 
director  in  the  Bank  of  the  ^Metropolis  since  its  or- 
ganization. He  has  never  engaged  actively  in  poli- 
tics, but  was  a  member  of  the  famous  "  Committee 
of  Seventy, "  which  in  1871  made  many  reforms  in 
the  citv  government.      He  died  Nov.  30,  1896, 

ANSBACHER,  Adolph  Benedict,  manufac- 
turer, was  born  at  Sulzburg,  Bavaria,  Germany,  Oct, 
4,  1833.  His  father  was  Benedict  Ansbacher,  a 
gentleman  of  position,  who  was  able  to  give  his  chil- 
dren a  good  education,  young 
Adolph  being  first  sent  to  a 
prominent  public  school,  and 
afterward  to  a  mercantile  col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated 
with  honor.  After  leaving 
school  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
commercial  house,  as  is  cn.stom- 
ary  in  Germany  in  establishing 
merchants'  clerks.  In  1850  lie 
came  to  the  United  States,  set- 
tled in  Philadelphia,  and  for 
two  years  served  there  as  a 
clerk;  he  then  came  to  New 
,     ^  York,  and  began  business  for 

'\~}i\^''        ^       himself,    as  an   impf)rter    and 
^V— -U^   \\  manufacturer    of    dry   colors, 

gradually  rising  to  become  one 
of  the  foremost  houses  in  his 
line  of  business.     In  1860  Mr. 
An.sbacher  married,  in  Philadelphia,   Frances  Vir- 
ginia  Eger,   a   native   of   Baltimore,   Md,,  and  had 
two  sons:  David  A,  and  Louis  A.  Ansbacher,  and 
three  daughters;   Rosie  A.  Kraus,  Helen  A.  Katz 
and    Adele    A.    .Jacobs.      He   attained    a   foremost 
place  in  the  mercantile  life  of  the  metropolis,  and 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune  in  the  color  busi- 
ness.     He  was  a   founder   and   a   director   of   Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital,  and  a  member-at-large  of  the  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday  Hospital  Association,  also  one 
of  the  oldest  members  of  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce.    He  died  in  New  York,  Feb.  19,  1917. 
JACKSON",  James,  chief  justice  of  the  sunreme 
court  of  Georgia  and  congressman,  was  born  in  .Icf- 
fersou  county,  Ga,,   Oct.  18,  1820,     His  father  was 
Wm,  H,  .Jackson,  and  his  grandfather  that  illustri- 
ous revolutionary  p.atriot,  Gov.  James  Jackson;  and 
his  mother  was  Mildred  Lewis  Cobb,  of  a  family 
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equally  distinguished  in  Georgia  annals.  He  was 
graduated  in  1838  from  the  University  of  Georgia  at 
.seventeen  years  of  age,  and  received  in  1881  from 
this  institution  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  It  was  a  marked 
family  coincidence  that  the  college  was  founded  in 
his  grandfather's  administration  as  governor ;  his 
father  was  one  of  the  first  five  graduates  of  the  univer- 
sity, both  father  and  son  won  honors,  the  father  deliv- 
ering the  Latin  salutatory.  In  1839  lie  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  began  law  practice  at  Monroe,  Wal- 
ton Co. ,  Ga.  He  was  elected  clerk 
of  the  house  of  representatives  in 
1843,  and  state  representative  in 
184.5  and  1847,  and  in  1849  judge 
(if  the  superior  court,  holding 
this  high  judicial  place  until 
1857,  when  he  was  elected  rct)re- 
senlative  to  the  thirty-si.\th  con- 
gress, and  re-elected  in  1860  to 
the  thirty-seventh  congress,  with- 
drawing, Jan.  23,  1861,  to  shaie 
Georgia's  fate  in  the  civil  war. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  state 
democratic  convention  of  1858 
that  nominated  Gov.  Brown  the 
second  time  for  governor.  In 
1861  he  was  among  the  public 
men  called  on  by  the  legislative 
committee  of  public  safety  to  sug- 
gest a  policy  for  the  state,  and 
they  recommended  the  calling  of 
the  secession  covention;  and  later  he  and  his  fellow- 
congressmen  advised  the  policy  of  secession.  He 
received  at  the  elections  in  both  1861  and  1862  a 
large  vote  in  the  general  assembly  for  Confederate 
state  senator.  During  the  war  he  was  judge  of  the 
military  court  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  corps.  After 
the  war  he  returned  to  Georgia,  and  resumed  law 
practice  in  Macon  in  partnership  with  Ex-Gov.  How- 
ell Cobb,  and  resided  in  Macon  until  1875,  when  he 
renroved  to  Atlanta.  In  1868  he  was  a  member  of  the 
.state  democratic  executive  committee,  and  in  1880 
his  name  was  suggested  in  the  convention  for  gov- 
ernor. In  1875  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Smith  as- 
sociate justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Georgia;  was 
appointed  in  1880  by  Gov.  Colquitt  chief  justice 
upon  Judge  Warner's  resignation;  was  elected  the 
same  yeai"  by  the  legislature  to  the  full  term  of  six 
years,  and  unanimously  re-elected  in  1887,  a  few 
montlis  before  his  death.  He  was  for  years  a  promi- 
nent trustee  of  the  State  University  of  Georgia,  of 
Emory  College,  the  Weslcyan  Female  College,  and 
the  Medical  College  at  Atlanta,  He  was  a  iiiember 
of  every  general  c'onference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South  from  the  time  lay  delegations 
were  admitted  to  the  councils,  and  was  a  delegate 
to  the  great  Ecumenical  co\incil  in  England,  but  was 
prevented  by  his  official  duties  from  attending.  He 
was  the  mos't  prominent  and  widely  known  layman 
of  his  church  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  he 
preached  sermons  and  made  prayers  of  marvelous 
power  and  fervid  eloquence.  He  was  a  judge  of 
learning,  discrimination  and  integrity,  and  graced 
the  bench.  He  was  singularly  gifted  with  his  pen  in 
prose  and  verse,  his  style  being  earnest,  graceful  and 
strong.  He  contributed,  by  special  request,  several 
valuable  articles  for  the  "North  American  Re- 
view," To  the  rarest  intellectual  gifts  he  added  the 
highest  social  charms  and  the  purest  Christianity. 
He  married,  in  1853,  Ada  Mitchell,  of  Milledgeville, 
Ga. ,  and  in  1870,  three  years  after  her  death,  he 
married  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Schoolfield,  of  St,  Louis,  Mo., 
who  survives  him,  and  whose  congenial  companion- 
ship graced  and  vivified  his  exalted  life.  One  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Lamar  Jackson,  under  the  nom  de  plume 
of  "  Emel  Jay, "  is  establishing  a  bright  literary  fame. 
Judge  Jackson  died  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Jan.  13,  1887, 
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GOOD,  Jolin,  inventor  and  manufacturer,  was 
born  in  County  Roscommon,  Ireland,  Dec.  20,  1841. 
His  father  dying  soon  after,  he  was  brought  to 
the  United  States  by  his  mother  when  he  was 
seven  years  of  age.  He  first  obtained  employment 
in  a  ropewalk,  in  old  Bushwick,  now  a  portion  of 
the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  after 
serving  an  apprenticeship  in  the  machinist 's  trade 
in  Williamsburgh,  he  took  charge  of  the  ropewalk 
and  factory  of  Henry  Lawrence  &  Sous  in  Bushwick 
avenue.  Here  he  applied  his  knowledge  of  mechanics 
to  devising  improved  machinery  for  rope-making, 
and  began  a  long  series  of  inventions  that  were 
destined  to  revolutionize  the  manufacture  of  cord- 
age. His  first  invention,  which  was  not  patented, 
was  a  labor-saving  device,  consisting  of  a  lever  to 
pull  hemp  off  the  tapper.  His  first  patent,  ob- 
tained Oct.  5,  1S69,  was  for  a  breaker  for  drawing 
flax  and  other  fiber,  the  novel  idea  of  which  was 
the  use  of  two  chains,  one  moving  faster  than  the 
other,  and  for  the  first  time  the  sliver  was  formed, 
Tvithout  the  fiber  going  on  the  lapper.  He  offered 
his  invention  to  numerous  cordage  manufacturers, 
hut  found  it  difficult  to  induce  any  one  to  buy  it. 
He  thereupon  arranged  with  George  Silsby,  a 
machine  builder  of  Boston,  to  manufacture  the 
breaker  on  a  royalty  basis,  and  sold  the  English 
rights  in  the  invention  to  Samuel  Lawson  &  Sons 
of  Leeds,  England,  who  introduced  the  machine  in 
the  British  Isles.  In  a  few  years  his  breaker  had 
driven  out  the  old  methods  in  every  hard-fiber 
plant  in  the  world.  In  1870  he  patented  an  im- 
provement in  chains,  which  overcame  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  links  then  in  use.  The  principle 
is  today  in  use  not  only  on  cordage  maehiues,  but 
on  conveying  machines  throughout  the  world.  On 
Oct.  7,  187.3,  Mr.  Good  patented  his  now  world- 
famous  "nipper"  for  a  spinning  jenny,  and  for 
the  first  time  rope-yarn  was  spun  withc>ut  going 
through  rollers.  His  regulator,  first  used  on  a 
jenny,  was  patented  .June  15,  1875,  and  on  Feb. 
10,  1885,  he  patented  his  stop  motion,  meanwhile 
obtaining  many  patents  for  modifications  and  im- 
provements of  his  machines.  After  obtaining  his 
first  patent  in  1869,  Mr.  Good  opened  a  machine 
shop  on  Grand  street,  Brooklyn,  where  he  built 
Ms  machines  and  conducted  experiments.  During 
the  first  fifteen  years  the  business  grew  to  such 
proportions  that  his  factory  oceujiied  a  large 
building  on  Park  avenue,  and  his  rope-making 
machines  were  being  sold  to  every  part  of  the 
world,  except  where  Messrs.  Lawson  had  exclusive 
rights  in  England.  He  also  established  the  Pier 
Cordage  Works  in  London.  He  was  convinced, 
however,  that  the  last  word  had  not  been  said  in 
cordage  manufacturing,  and  after  more  expieri- 
.menting,  in  1885  perfected  a  method  of  making 
rope  that  was  so  much  stronger  that  an  inferior 
quality  of  fiber  could  be  used  for  work  requiring 
the  strongest  possible  rope.  He  obtained  a  patent 
for  this  ''new  process"  Nov.  10,  1885,  and  called 
the  product  of  his  new  machine  "new  process" 
cordage.  A  combination  of  rope  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States  called  the  United  States  Cord- 
age Manufacturers  Association  paid  Mr.  Good 
$150,000  annually  for  a  number  of  years  to  control 
his  ' '  new  process ' '  rope,  and  none  of  it  was  placed 
on  the  market  until  1888,  when  he  started  the 
Eavenswood  cordage  mill  at  Long  Island  City, 
equipped  with  his  "new  process"  machinery. 
Here  he  made  rope  of  all  sizes  from  hemp,  sisal 
and  jnte.  In  1891  he  contracted  with  the  National 
Cordage  Co.,  to  manufacture  cordage  and  ma- 
chinery exclusively  for  that  corporation  for  a  con- 
aideration  of  $200,000  aimuaUy.     When  harvesting 


machines  were  first  introduced  wire  was  generally 
employed  for  binding  the  sheaves  of  grain,  but 
the  wire  was  not  satisfactory,  and  in  1890  Mr. 
Good  solved  the  problem  by  making  a  twine  of 
sisal  hemp,  the  fiber  being  obtained  from  the  cen- 
tury plant  (Agave  Americana),  grown  principally 
in  Yucatan  and  Cuba.  In  1892  the  John  Good 
Cordage  and  Machine  Co.  was  organized  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $7,000,000  to  succeed  Mr.  Good's 
American  business,  of  which  he  was  the  president 
until  it  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  five 
years  later.  In  1898  the  John  Good  &  Jennings 
Patent  Machine  Cordage  Co.  was  organized,  and 
while  at  its  head  Mr.  Good  built  and  patented 
a  large  rope-making  machine  known  as  the  three- 
log  rope  machine,  and  a  round-bale  machine  for 
manila  fiber.  The  Good  &  Jennings  Co.  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  John  Good  Cordage  Co.  His  last 
important  invention  was  a  combing  machine  for 
fiber,  patented  July  20,  1906.  By  it  a  smooth, 
even  sliver,  free  of  knurls  and  square  ends,  is 
produced  by  only  one  or  two  workings  instead  of 
the  five  to  fourteen  workings  required  by  the  older 
machines,  reducing  the  cost  of  production  over 
fifty  per  cent.  Mr.  Good 's  inventions  in  rope- 
making,  for  which  he  obtained  over  100  patents, 
were  revolutionary,  and  made  his  name  famous 
among  the  rope  manufacturers  of  the  world.  He 
was  married  June  1,  1881,  to  Julia  B.,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Durand,  and  had  three  children:  John, 
.Jr.,  Marie  and  Michel  Good.  He  died  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Mar.  2.3,  1908. 

PIKE,  Zebulon  MontgomeTy,  soldier  and  ex- 
plorer, was  born  at  Lamberton  (now  Lamington), 
N.  J.,  Jan.  5,  1779.  The  Pike  family,  which 
resided  through  several  generations  in  New  Jer- 
sey, had  among  its  ancestors  a  Capt.  John  Pike, 
who  had  a  traditional  reputation  as  a  gallant  sol- 
dier in  the  Indian  wars.  Zebulon  Pike,  father  of 
the  explorer,  enlisted  for  the  Eevolutionary  war 
as  a  cornet  in  the  4th  Continental  dragoons  in 
1777,  was  promoted  captain  in  1778,  became  regi- 
mental paymaster  in  1780,  was  a  captain  in  the 
levies  of  1791,  served  through  the  war  of  1812, 
being  brevetted  lieut.-col.  July  10,  1812,  and  was 
discharged  from  service  .June  15,  1815.  Zebulon 
M.  Pike  attended  the  public  schools  in  Bucks 
county.  Pa.,  to  which  his  parents  removed  in  his 
early  childhood  and  he  was  tutored  by  a  Mr.  Wall, 
who  had  a  local  reputatiou  as  a  mathematician. 
Becoming  a  lieutenant  in  his  father  's  company  of 
the  Second  infantry  in  1799  he  served  some  time 
on  the  west  frontier.  On  April  1,  1802,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Hirst  infantry,  and  was  with  the 
regiment  in  .July,  1805,  when  Gen.  James  Wil- 
kinson detailed  him  to  explore  the  sources  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  He  left  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug. 
9,  1805,  with  a  command  of  nineteen  men  in  a 
seventy-foot  boat  with  provisions  for  four  months. 
His  trip  up  the  Mississippi,  which  is  thought  to  be 
the  first  ever  made  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  was  for  the  purpose  of  expdoring  the  newly 
acquired  Louisiana  purchase,  Lewis  and  Clark  hav- 
ing previously  been  sent  to  explore  the  Missouri, 
and  one  of  Pike's  especial  duties  was  to  conciliate 
the  Indians  to  explain  to  them  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  to  try  to  bring  peace  between 
hostile  tribes.  The  exploring  party  stopped  at 
many  points  along  the  Mississippi,  carrying  the 
flag  and  the  message  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Indians,  and  on  Sept.  21,  1805,  reached  the  St. 
Peters  river,  in  Minnesota,  where  Lieut.  Pike  pur- 
chased from  the  Indians  100,000  acres  of  land, 
on  which  Fort  Sneliing  was  built.  Thence  he  re- 
sumed the  journey  in  smaller  boats,  and  when  the 
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river  froze,  proceeded  on  sleds  as  far  as  Lake 
La  Sue,  now  known  as  Leech  Lake,  Feb.  1,  1806. 
Believing  this  lake  to  be  the  source  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  he  returned  by  the  same  route  and 
reached  St.  Louis,  Apr.  30,  1806,  after  eight  months 
of  adventure.  Having  proved  his  peculiar  fituess 
for  such  pioneer  work  he  was  now  sent  up  the 
Missouri  river  to  explore  the  Lousiana  purchase, 
to  find  the  sources  of  the  Red  (Canadian)  river, 
and  to  restore  fifty-one  Pawnee  and  Osage  Indians, 
who  had  been  redeemed  from  captivity  among  the 
Potawatomies  to  their  respective  tribes.  Starting 
July  15,  1S06,  with  a  party  consisting  of  a  Dr. 
Robinson,  a  surgeon,  one  sergeant,  two  corporals, 
an  interpreter  and  nineteen  privates,  he  rowed  up 
the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Osage  river, 
followed  the  Osage,  crossed  the  divide  to  the 
Smoky  Hill  fork  of  the  Kansas  river  and  reaching 
the  Pawnee  country,  September  26,  took  down 
the  Spanish  flag  at  what  is  now  Cortland,  Kan. 
In  1901  the  Kansas  Historical  Society  erected  a 
monument  on  the  site  of  the  old  Pawnee  village  to 
commemorate  this  event.  Continuing  his  journey 
westward,  he  obtained  his  first  glimpse  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  November  15.  The  expedition 
worked  its  way  among  the  canyons  on  the  streams 
at  the  head  of  the  Arkansas  going  over  the  di- 
vide between  the  Arkansas  and  the  headwaters  of 
the  South  Platte,  thence  back  to  the  Arkansas  at 
what  is  now  called  the  Royal  Gorge.  Meanwhile  he 
made  several  excursions  into  the  mountains  ac- 
companied by  one  or  two  men,  and  it  was  on  one 
of  these  trijis  that  he  saw  the  mountain  now  bear- 
ing his  name,  which  towered  14,147  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  and  which  he  named  the  ' '  Grand 
Peak. ' '  Fourteen  years  afterward  during  Maj. 
Long  's  expedition  to  the  Rocky  mountains  it  was 
named  "James  Peak"  and  not  until  the  decade 
18.30-40  did  it  come  to  be  generally  known  as 
"Pike's  Peak."  Early  in  January,  1807,  the  ex- 
pedition crossed  the  mountains  on  foot  leaving  the 
horses  behind  in  a  blockhouse  in  charge  of  two 
men.  He  followed  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  river 
until  he  came  to  a  large  west  branch  where  he 
met  a  detachment  of  Spanish  dragoons  and 
mounted  militia  from  whom  he  learned  for  the 
first  time  that  the  river  he  was  on  was  not  the 
Red,  but  the  Rio  Grande  and  that  he  was  in  Span- 
ish 'territory.  The  commander  of  the  dragoons 
stated  that  the  governor  of  New  Me-xico  would 
supply  Pike  with  mules,  horses,  money  or  what- 
ever he  might  need  to  conduct  him  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Red  river  and  his  party  was  taken 
before  the  Spanish  authorities  at  Santa  Pe  and 
Chihuahua,  Mexico.  Pike 's  expedition  was  made  at 
the  time  of  Burr's  conspiracy.  The  Spaniards 
knew  of  Burr  's  activities  and  they  connected  Pike  s 
trip  with  them.  It  was  asserted,  even  m  the  United 
States,  that  the  expedition  had  some  c-cninection 
with  Burr  In  view  of  these  facts  the  Spaniards 
may  be  said  to  have  treated  him  with  great  mod- 
eration. His  papers  were  returned  to  him  and 
after  remaining  at  Chihuahua  until  April  28  he 
started  back  to  the  United  States,  reaching  Natchi- 
toches July  1,  1807.  On  his  return  he  was  highly 
complimented  by  Gen.  Wilkinson  and  was  promoted 
to  a  majorship,  May  3,  1808,  having  been  advanced 
to  a  captaincy  shortly  after  his  expedi  ion  started 
in  1806  He  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Fourth 'infantry  Dec.  31,  1809  and  was  a  deputy 
quartermaster  general  from  April  .3,  t_o  July  ., 
1812.  When  the  War  of  1812  began  he  became 
eoloael  of  the  Fifteenth  infantry  (July  6,  1812) 
which  was  stationed  on  the  northern  border  during 
the  ensuing  winter.     On  April  25,  1813,  as  soon  as 


navigation  opened  on  Lake  Ontario,  Gen.  Dearborn, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  operations  embarked 
on  board  the  fleet  of  Commodore  Chauncey,  with 
1700  troops  under  the  immediate  command  of  Pike, 
now  a  brigadier-general.  On  April  27,  the  fleet 
landed  in  the  harbor  of  York  (now  Toronto)  Can- 
ada, and  Gen.  Pike  led  the  columns  against  the 
British  forts.  The  first  reiloubt  was  quickly  taken. 
While  the  American  forces  were  awaiting  the  ar- 
rival of  the  light  artillery  a  magazine  in  the  cap- 
tured redoubt  blew  up.  '  Several  soldiers  and  of- 
ficers were  killed  outright  and  many  were  injured 
seriously,  among  them  Gen.  Pike  who  was  taken 
aboard  the  American  flagship  "Madison"  and 
expired  in  a  few  hours.  In  many  respects  his 
death,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  at  the  moment 
when  his  troops  had  won  a  notable  victory,  paral- 
leled that  of  the  British  general  Wolfe.  In  1808 
he  presented  to  the  government  his  "Geographical, 
Statistical  and  General  Observations  on  the  In- 
terior Provinces  of  New  Spain."  He  was  mar- 
ried in  March,  1801,  to  Clarissa  Brown,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 0.,  and  had  three  daughters  and  one  son, 
but  only  one  daughter  reached  maturity  and  she 
became  the  wife  of  Symmes  Harrison,  son  of  Gen. 
Harrison  Beside  the  monument  to  Pike  at  Cort- 
land, Kan.,  there  is  one  at  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 
The  date  of  his  death  was  April  27,  1813. 

MEIiDEIM,  Peter  "Wiltberger,  judge,  waa 
born  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec.  4,  1848,  son  of  Ralph 
and  Jane  (Fawcett)  Meldrim,  and  grandson  of 
James  Meldrim,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  came  to 
this  country  late  in  the  eighteenth  century.  His 
father  was  a  merchant.  Judge  Meldrim  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Chatham  Academy,  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  Georgia  State  University  in  1868,  being 
the  university  orator  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Society; 
and  was  graduated  in  the  law  department  the  fol- 
lowing year.  With  the  rank  of  corporal,  he  partici- 
pated in  the  defense  of  Savannah  when  that  city 
was  captured  by  Sherman  in  December,  1864.  He 
was  afterwards  colonel  of  the  1st  regiment, 
Georgia  cavalry,  and  was  subsequently  retired  with 
the  rank  of  Brigadier  General  in  command  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Georgia.  During  the  late  war. 
Judge  Meldrim  was  ordered  from  the  retired  list, 
to  organize  and  command  the  Georgia  State  Guard. 
He  is  now  in  command  of  the  Guard.  He  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  his  native  city, 
and  soon  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Georgia 
bar.  He  was  elected  mayor  of  Savannah  for  one 
term  (1897)  ;  in  1897-99  was  a  member  of  the 
Georgia  house  of  representatives,  and  in  1881  was 
elected  state  senator.  After  serving  two  terms  in 
the  senate  he  thereafter  declined  public  oflSce  and 
devoted  himself  to  his  legal  practice,  at  one  time 
being  associated  with  Col.  William  Garrard.  In 
1917  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Eastern  Judi- 
cial Circuit  of  Georgia  and  in  the  following  year 
was  elected  by  the  people.  Among  the  important 
trials  in  which  he  was  counsel  were  the  murder 
cases  of  Price,  Norton,  Patch,  Sasser,  Loud,  Mc- 
Eachem,  Dougherty,  Wrye  and  Brooks;  United 
States  vs.  Davis,  for  peonage.  State  vs.  Midleton 
for  seduction ;  Watson  vs.  Hester,  a  Sheriff,  for 
false  imprisonment.  United  States  vs.  Green  and 
Gaynor  for  conspiracy  and  Milieu  vs.  Prendergast 
involving  title  to  land.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Georgia  delegation  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  held  in  Denver,  Colo.,  in  1908.  Gen, 
Meldrim  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of 
Georgia,  famed  as  an  orator,  lawyer  and  senator. 
He  delivered  annual  addresses  before  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society,  the  State  University  and  various 
bar    associations    and    literary    societies.      He   is 
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trustee  of  the  University  of  Georgia  and  chair- 
man of  the  commission  in  cliarge  of  the  State 
Industrial  College.  He  was  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  (1914);  tlie  Georgia  Bar 
Association,  tlie  Hibernian  Society  and  the  I'ni- 
versity  Club  of  Savannah  and  member  of  the 
rhi  Beta  Kappa  and  Chi  Phi  societies,  the  Hussars, 
ya(dit.  Capital  City,  University  and  Oglethorpe 
clubs.  His  alma  mater  conferred  upon  him  the 
degrees  of  A.M.  in  1S71  and  LL.D.  in  1913.  He 
was  marrieil  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  .June  30,  ISSl,  to 
Frances  P.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Henry  E.  Casey  of 
AVavcrly  Hall,  Columbia  CO.,  Ga.,  and  had  five 
children,  four  of  whom  survive:  Caroline  Louise; 
Pra<ices,  wife  of  Col.  G.  Noble  .Jones;  Sophie,  wife 
of  Edward  H.  Coy,  and  .Jane  Jleldrim. 

KING,  Thomas  Butler,  statesman,  was  burn 
at  Palmer,  Hampsl>;re  Co.,  JIass.,  Aug.  27,  ISOO. 
His  aueestor,  John  King,  of  Edwardstone,  Suffolk 
Co.,  Eugland,  in  1715  became  the  first  settler  on  a 
tract  of  land  in  the  colony  of  Mas- 
bachuselts,  which  for  a  generation 
w  IS  known  as  Kingstown,  but 
afterward  called  Palmer,  and  in 
which  his  descendants  own  prop- 
eity  to  the  present  day.  tlis  fa- 
ther, Daniel  King,  a  grandson  of 
•John,  joined  the  ranks  of  the  rev- 
olutiijnary  army  on  receipt  of  the 
news  of  the  Lexington  alarm,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  He 
married  Hanuali  Lord,  a  descend- 
ant of  Richard  Lord,  of  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  and  removed  to  the 
Wyoming  valley,  Penn.sylvania, 
where  he  died  in  1816,  leaving  nine 
sons,  the  eighth  of  wliom,  Thomas 
Butler,  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
his  uncle,  Gen.  Zebulon  Butler  (q. 
v.).  Having  been  educated  at  West- 
field  Acadeiuy,  i\Ir.  King  studied 
law  wilh. Judge  Garrick  Mallery,  of  Pliiladeiphia,  aud 
in  1^23  went  to  Georgia.  In  1824  he  Tuarried  Anna  Ma- 
tilda Page,  only  daughter  of  Maj.  William  Page  of 
St.  Simon's  Island,  Ga.,  a  wealthj-  planter.  He  soon 
besan  to  take  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs.  In 
1832  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  of  Cieorgia 
and  kept  Ins  seat  until  the  votes  of  liis  cnnstitueuts 
transicrri-d  liim  to  the  national  lionse  of  rein'esenta- 
tives  in  183r>,  in  which  he  sat  during  tlie  Twenty- 
fifth  to  the  Tliirty-flrst  congress.  In  1849  he  resigned 
to  accept  the  mission  from  President  Taylor  to  ex- 
amine tl)e  new  territory  of  California.  His  masterly 
report  drew  large  attention  to  its  wonderful  re- 
so\irces.  In  1851)  he  received  fr(nn  President  Fill- 
more the  important  appointment  as  collector  of  the 
port  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  wdiich  he  resigned  after 
two  years,  as  his  private  interests  recalled  him  to 
Georgia.  Up  to  this  time,  and  iuitil  the  disruption 
of  the  party,  he  was  an  ohJ-line  whig,  having  at- 
tached himself  in  18.38,  wdien  the  nullification  rpies- 
tion  arose,  to  the  advocates  of  stales'  righls.  In  1859 
he  was  again  elected  a  state  senator,  ami  also  chosen 
delegate  to  the  state  democratic  con\'eii(iim,  and  del- 
egate-at-large  to  the  Charleston  convention.  He  was 
delegate  to  the  .state  democratic  convention  of  June 
4,  1860,  that  met  to  act  tipon  the  famous  Charleston 
convention,  aud  in  1861  he  accepted  an  appointment 
as  comrai.ssioner  from  the  state  to  arrange  a  line  of 
steamers  for  direct  trade,  under  the  act  incorporat- 
ing the  Belgian  American  Company,  and  giving  the 
state  guarantee  for  ,$100,000  for  five  years.  The  out- 
break of  the  war  between  the  states  interfered  with 
the  success  of  this  mission.  Mr.  King  was  a  states- 
man of  broad  views,  whose  ideas  and  energies  have 
given  the  country  a  rich  fruition.  He  was  a  true 
statesman,  with  tlie  genius  to  jdan  and  the  spirit  to 
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press  vast  schemes  of  public  utility.  He  foresaw  the 
benefit,  and  worked  with  consumnnUe  tact  to  con- 
struct two  great  benefactions  now  in  use — one, 
Georgia's  fiuc'raihvay  sy.stem,  and  second,  the  great 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans  through  the  South.  In  1840  he 
became  president  of  the  "Brunswick  R.  R.  &  Canal 
Ccnnpany.  Back  in  the  thirties  he  was  an  active 
pioneer  U)x  linking  by  rail  the  Georgia  coast  to  the 
west  and  the  gulf.  He  early  foresaw  the  necessity 
for  connecting  the  Atlantic  seaboard  with  the  ne-v 
slate  of  California,  and  would  have  carried  his  en- 
ter|)rise  to  early  success  if  the  war  between  the  states 
had  not  prevented.  His  congressional  career  was 
strikingly  valuable.  Hewas  for  years  chairman  of  the 
naval  committee,  and  gave  it  leading  prominence, 
securing  the  establishment  of  the  observatory  at 
"Wa.shington,  and  the  appointment  of  Com.  JIaury 
at  its  head.  He  was  also  active  in  promoting  ocean 
steam  navigation  and  establishing  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  mail  lines.  In  all  relations  of  private  life 
his  character  was  pure  and  elevated,  his  conduct 
stainless.  In  the  management  of  his  estates,  and  in 
his  kindness  and  justice'to  his  slaves,  he  was  an  ex- 
ample of  a  strong,  energetic  and  noble  nature.  Four 
of  his  sons  served  gallautlv  in  the  Southern  army. 
]Mr.  King  died  at  Waynesboro',  Ga.,  May  10,  1864. 

KING,  Henry  Lord  Pag-e,  son  of  Thomas 
Butler  King,  was  born  at  "Retreat,"  St.  Simon's 
Island,  Ga.,  Apr.  25,  1831.  He  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1853,  and  from  Harvard  Law  School  in  1855, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  1860.  At 
Georgia's  .secession  he  hastened  South,  became  lieu- 
tenant, was  a.ssigncd  to  duty  and  went  to  Virginia 
with  the  Savaniiab  Pulaski  Guards  as  aide-de-camp 
to  Gen.  Lafayette  McLaws.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  captain  for  distinguished  gallantry  in  the 
seven  days'  fight  around  liichmonci,  and  served 
bravely  in  the  great  battles  of  second  Manassas, 
Harper's  Ferry,  Antictam,  and  Fredericksburg, 
where  he  was  killed.  While  bearing  orders  to  the 
gallant  Colili,  who  Init  a  few  moments  before  his 
own  death  called  attenti(.in  to  the  noble  and  fearless 
conduct  of  Capt.  King,  he  crossed  the  deadly  ground 
of  Jlaiye's  Hill,  w  here  he  fell,  pierced  by  five  balls. 
He  was'  a  ebiv.alrous  and  accomplished  eenlleman 
and  gallant  solilier.     He  died  Dec.  13,  1802. 

BOLTON,  James,  phy.sician  and  surgeon,  was 
born  in  Savanua.b,  Ga.,  .June  5,  1812,  the  son  of 
.John  and  Sarah  Bolton.  His  primary  education  was 
at  Savannah,  Ga..  later  on  at  school,  .Jamaica,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  He  attended  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
from  1831  to  1835,  at  wdiich  time  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  A.M.;  afterward  taking  the  degree  of  M.D. 
from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
York,  and  for  several  years  afterward  was  in  the 
office  of  the  famous  surgeon.  Dr.  Valentine  Mott, 
New  York.  He  married"  Oct.  3,  1838,  Anna  Maria 
Harrison,  daughter  of  Philip  and  Anna  Maria  (Law- 
son  )IIarri.son,  of  I'^rederiek.sburg,  Va.  He  commenced 
the  pracliee  of  nicdiciiie  and  surgery  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  but,  his  bc'dlli  failing,  he  attemled  the  Episco- 
pal Tlieological  Seminary,  near  Alexandria,  Va.,  and 
after  graduating  took  charge  of  a  church  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.  Recovering  bis  health  in  about  one 
year,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery  in  Richmond,  and  in  wdiich  he  earned  great 
distinction  .'ind  success.  He  opened  a  private  lios- 
piial  in  Ricbiuond  ("  Bellevue  ")  in  1855,  wdiich  he 
maintained  until  1860  During  the  civil  war  his 
hospital  was  vised  principally  for  military  pur- 
poses. At  first  battle  of  Manassas  ("  Bull  Run"), 
he  was  telegraphed  for  bj'  President  .Jefferson 
Davis,  to  come  with  a  corps  of  nurses  to  assist  in  re- 
lieving the  wounded.  He  at  once  went  to  tlie  battle- 
field, taking  his  wife  willi  him,  she  taking  charge 
of  a  corps  of  nurses  and  cooks,  and  remained  on  the 
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fuinimf  t  ""i^-  ^}'^  ^o™ded  were  removed.  He,  re- 
woSnn  ^f^^O'^d.  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
fecwlS;,*  commission  as  Surgeon  of  the  Con- 
assigned  *?'^*f  ^  °f  A™"ca  was  sent  him,  and  he  was 
ters"  At  tl  ""f  \"Ji''''YS?  °^  °®'=''^«  '°  Pri^-^te  quar- 
summer  of  ?Jm*\^'  °^  Spottsylvania  C.  H.,  in  the 
to X  tield  I  '-^^  ^''%  telegraphed  for  and  went 
werP  ,i  ,^'  ^"™'''™°g  thereuntil  all  the  wounded 
RMinir,  f  n  "'"^  ^°'-  ^"^  '^^  c^'^icuation  of 
1,.  n  n»^'  ,^'  ^'^  '■'''^"""*  °*  GJen.  Robert  E.  Lee, 
hfmCfnh  ^'"'"T^^  '*f^'  «"d  remained  with 
iiun  unul  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  C  H  After 
the  war  he  remained  in  Richmond  practicinghis  pro- 

huT.tr\''''''-^^f. '"''''''  ^"d  distinction  until 
his  death.  Dr.  J.  Bolton  was  one  of  the  first  to  pei- 
lorm  the  operation  for  strabismus,  and  in  doing  so 
had  to  go  to  the  instrument  makers'  shop,  and  make 
his  own  knife.  He  published  a  work  on  the  subiect 
and  niany  others  on  surgery  and  medicine.  He  held 
the  oltice  of  president  of  the  Virginia  State  Medical 
bociety.  Seven  of  his  children  survived  iiim-  Mai 
Chanmng  M.  Bolton,  chief  engineer  Richmond  and 
JJauville  Railroad;  .James  Bolton;  Chas.  McNeil 
Bolton,  U.  S.  consul  at  Vancouver,  Britisli  America, 
under  Cleveland;  .Jackson  Bolton,  assistant  eno-ineer 
of  the  City  of  Richmond;  Dr.  Benj.  M.  Bolton 
professor  of  bacterioloay,  Hoagland  Laboratory 
Brooklyn,  jST.  Y.,  and  Cora,  the  wife  of  Prof.  Mc- 
Bryde,  president  of  the  Virginia  State  Asricultural 
and  3rechauical  College;  and  Maria  Lawson  Bolton. 
Of  these  seven  children  all  are  now  (1892)  alive 
except  James,  who  was  killed  in  the  Church  Hill 
tunnel,  Richmond,  Va.  Dr.  Bolton  died  May  15 
1869.  ■' 

BOLTON,  Channing'  Moore,  civil  engineer, 
was  born  at  Richmond,  Va.,  .Jan.  24,  1843.  He  is 
the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  James  Bolton,  deceased.  He 
was  educated  at  Riclimond  and  the  University  of 
Virginia.  From  1861  to  1862  he  was  in  the  service 
of  the  state  of  Virginia  on  the  military  defences 
around  Richmond;  engaged  in  railroading  Feb- 
ruary, 1862,  and  was  successively  rodman,  transit- 
man,  and  resident  engineer  of  the  Piedmont  Rail- 
road, Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  up  to  1863;  from 
1863  to  1865  he  was  a  commission- 
ed officer  in  engineer  corps.  Con- 
federate States  of  America,  and  as- 
signed to  duty  with  the  army  of 
northern  Virginia;  in  1865  to  1866 
was  in  charge  of  the  location  and 
construction  of  the  Clover  Hill 
Railroad,  Virginia  ;  1866  to  1867 
re.sident  engineer  of  the  connect- 
ing railroad  through  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  constructed  the  tunnel 
under  Gamble's  Hill;  1867  to  1869 
resident  engineer  of  the  Louisville, 
Cincinnati  and  Lexington  Rail- 
road, Kentucky,  and  from  1869  to 
1874  division  engineer  of  the  Ches- 
Dur- 


apeake  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
ingthis  timcMaj. Bolton  located  the 
western  division  of  the  great  trunk 
line  down  the  New  river  through 
the  mountains  of  West  Virginia. 
He  located  the  eastern  terminus  of  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  from  Richmond  to  Newport  News, 
and  constructed  "Church  Hill  "  tunnel  at  Rich- 
mond. Va.,  one  of  the  most  difflcult  pieces  of  en- 
gineering work  of  the  country.  From  1874  to  18'!'6 
he  surveyed  and  located  several  small  railroads  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  from  1876  to 
1879  was  engineer  in  charge  for  the  United  States 
government,  of  location  and  construction  of  a  canal 
n,nd  locks  around  the  cascades  of  tlie  Columbian 
-iver  in  Oregon;  also,  during  the  same  time  made 
-oirveys  and  reports  of  the  improvement  (.if  the  en- 


trance to  Coes  Bay,  and  the  Coquille  river  in  the 
same  state.  From  1880  to  1881  was  division  en- 
gineer of  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad, 
Virginia,  a  road  250  miles  long,  commenced  and 
completed  in  about  fourteen  months.  From  1881  to 
1882  he  was  engineer  and  superintendent  of  the 
Greenville,  Columbus  and  Birmingham  Railroad, 
with  headquarters  at  Greenville,  Miss.  Since  1883 
to  date  he  has  been  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Rich- 
mond and  Danville  Railroad,  the  great  trunk  line  to 
the  South  and  Southwest,  extending  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  through  the  states  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and 
Mississippi.  From  1879  to  1888  he  was  also  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Richmond  City  (street) 
Railroad  Co.  For  a  man  who  has  not  yet  reached 
the  meridian  of  life,  Maj.  Bolton  has  not  only  been 
a  marked  success,  but  accomplished  wonders.  His 
engineering  feats  will  stand  the  test  of  time,  and  are  a 
standing  monument  to  his  engineering  skill.  Truly, 
his  has  been  a  busy  life,  and  withal  he  has  not  made 
a  single  blunder.  On  Feb.  17,  1874,  Mr.  Bolton 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lizzie,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Parker  Campbell,  the  Richmond  banke'r.  She 
died  Oct.  6,  1889. 

WINN,  Thomas  Elisha,  congressman  and 
farmer,  was  born  near  Athens,  Ga.,  May  21, 1839,  the 
son  of  Maj.  R.  D.  Winn,  a  successful  farmer,  who 
was  descended  from  the  best  Southern  stock.  Thomas 
was  educated  at  the  Carroll- 
ton  Masonic  Institute,  and  at 
Emory  and  Henry  College, 
quitting  the  latter  before 
graduation.  He  had  for  in- 
structors at  different  times. 
Prof.  Scudder,  of  Athens, 
and  Bishop  .James  O.  An- 
drews. At  Emory  and  Henry 
he  won  a  gold  medal  for  ex- 
cellence as  an  orator.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1861,  he 
practiced  in  Alpharetta,  Ga. 
When  the  war  began  he 
promptly  raised  a  company 
in  Gwinnett  county,  becom- 
ing first  lieutenant,  and  join- 
ing the  24th  Georgia  infantry. 
Hebecamecaptain, major,  and 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment by  his  skill  and  gallantry.  In  the  Virginia  valley, 
in  command  of  the  16th  Georgia  and  Cobb's  infantry 
legion,  he  went  with  a  wagon  train  to  bring  away 
wheat  stored  between  the  army  lines,  repelling  the 
Federal  cavalry,  bringing  out  the  grain,  and  earning 
by  his  soldiership  the  distinction  of  thanks  in  a  gen- 
eral order  from  the  division  commander.  Gen.  Ker- 
shaw. After  the  war  he  resumed  his  practice,  con- 
tinuing until  1867,  when  ill  health  drove  him  to  agri- 
culture, which  he  pursued  with  success  for  twenty 
years,  at  his  farm  three  miles  west  of  Ijawrenceville, 
on  the  Georgia,  Carolina  and  Northern  railroad.  He 
was  defeated  in  1886  by  a  small  majority  for  the  legis- 
lature. He  was  on  the  important  committee  of  the 
Georgia  state  alliance,  in  1888,  that  broke  the  bagging 
monopoly.  President  of  his  county  alliance,  and  an 
active  worker  in  the  state  councils,  the  farmers  chose 
him  for  the  democratic  nomination  to  the  fifty-second 
congress,  electing  him  over  an  independent,  and  the 
able  U.  S.  district  attorney.  Col.  Darnell,  the  repub- 
lican nominee,  beating  both  by  a  large  majority. 
Llis  gifts  of  brain  and  oratory  have  made  him  an  ef- 
fective cliampion,  throughout  the  whole  state,  of  the 
alliance  principles  which  aim  to  give  relief  to  the 
industrial  classes,  by  giving  to  the  producers  a  lar- 
ger share  of  the  product.  He  married,  in  1868, 
Irene  S.,  daughter  of  Dr.  C.  M.  Park,  of  Greene 
county,  Ga. 
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CAICP,  David  Nelson,  educator,  was  born  in 
Durham,  Conn.,  Oct.  3,  1820,  son  of  Elah  and  Orit 
(Lee)  Camp,  and  a  descendant  of  Nicholas  Camp, 
who  came  from  Nazing,  Essex,  England,  in 
1630,  and  settled  first  near  Salem,  Mass.,  and 
later  at  Milford,  Conn.  From  Kiehoias  Camp  and 
his  wife,  Edith  Tilley,  the  line  of  descent  is  traced 
through  their  sou  Nicholas,  who  married  Katharine 
Thomson ;  their  son  Samuel,  who  married  Hannah 
Betts;  their  sou  Nathan,  who  married  Ehoda  Par- 
sons; their  sou  Elah,  who  married  Phcebe  Baldwin, 
and  their  son  Nathan  Ozias,  who  married  Phosbe 
Spencer,  and  was  the  grandfather  of  David  N. 
Camp.  His  father  (1792-1S68)  was  a  deacon  in 
the  Congregational  church,  and  served  in  the  war 
of  1812.  The  son  attended  the  Durham  Academy, 
Merideu  Academy  and  the  Hartford  Grammar 
School.  An  illness,  which  left  him  nearly  blind, 
prevented  him  from  taking  a  college  course,  but 
in  1853  he  was  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of 
M.A.  by  Yale  University.  He  taught  in  the  public 
schools  for  ten  years  and  in  the  Meriden  Institute 
for  two  years  (1848-50),  also  holding  teachers 
institutes  under  state  appointment  during  1847- 
50.  When  the  State  Normal  School  was  established 
ia  1850,  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  mathematics, 
moral  philosophy  and  geography;  became  associate 
principal  iu  1852,  and  principal  in  1S56,  resign- 
ing ten  years  later  on  account  of  ill  health.  While 
traveling  in  Europe  for  his  health  he  was  appoint- 
ed a  ]irofessor  in  St.  .John's  College,  Annapolis, 
Md.  On  the  establishment  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Education  he  entered  its  service  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  under  Henry  Barnard,  commissioner.  He 
attempted  teaching  again  in  the  New  Britain 
Seminary,  but  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
give  it  up  and  for  several  years  he  was  engaged 
in  literary  work.  He  edited  the  ' '  Connecticut  Com- 
mon School  Journal,"  revised  "Mitchell's  Outline 
Maps  ' '  and  the  ' '  Governmental  Instructor, ' '  and 
was  the  author  of  ' '  Camp 's  Outline  Maps  and 
Geogra[ihies, "  the  "American  Tear  Book,"  "The 
Globe  Manual,"  and  the  "History  of  New  Britain, 
Farmiugton  and  Berlin."  Prof.  Camp  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Adkins  printing  Co.  and  of  the  Skin- 
ner Chuck  Co.,  of  New  Britain,  and  vice-president 
of  the  New  Britain  National  Bank.  He  was 
councilman  and  chairman  of  the  charter  committee 
in  1871  on  the  organization  of  the  city  of  New 
Britain;  alderman  in  1872,  1875  and  1871);  mayor 
during  1887-89,  and  member  of  the  legislature  in 
1889.  He  was  president  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  Connecticut,  president  of  the  Connecticut  Teach- 
ers' Association,  secretary  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  (1864),  and  president  of  the 
New  Britain  Institute,  lie  was  married  June  25, 
1844,  to  Sarah  Adaline,  daughter  of  Augustus 
Howd  of  Durham,  Conn.,  and  had  two  daughters, 
Ellen  Eosa  and  Emma  Jane,  wife  of  Daniel  O. 
Rogers.     He  died  in  New  Britain,  Oct.  19,  1916. 

DODGE,  Thomas  HutcMns,  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Eden,  Lamoille  Co.,  A't.,  Sept.  27,  1S23,  son  of 
Malaehi  Foster  and  Jane  (Hutchins)  Dodge.  His 
first  American  ancestor  was  Eicliard  Dodge,  who 
came  over  from  Somersetshire,  England,  in  1638, 
and  settled  in  Salem,  Mass.,  and  the  line  of  de- 
scent is  traced  through  Richard's  son  Joseph,  who 
inarried  Sarah  Eaton;  their  sou  Elisha,  who  mar- 
ried Mary  Kimball;  their  sou  Elisha,  who  mar- 
ried Sarah  Foster,  and  their  sou  Enoch,  who  mar- 
ried Jael  Cochran,  and  was  the  grandfather  of 
Thomas  H.  Dodge.  He  received  an  academic  educa- 
tion, finishing  his  studies  at  the  Gymnasium  In- 
stitute, Pembroke,  N.  H.  He  was  then  employed 
in  a  cloth  factory,  while   devoting  his  spare  time 


to  reading  law  and  to  general  study.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1854,  and  opened  an  office  ia 
Nashua,  N.  H.  In  the  following  year  he  was  of- 
fered a  ]iosition  in  the  examining  corps  of  the 
United  States  patent  office,  Washington,  D.  C, 
which  he  accepted,  and  later  became  examiner  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  appeals.  In  1858  he  re- 
signed to  take  up  the  practice  of  patent  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  U.  S.  supreme 
court.  He  settled  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1864, 
and  continued  to  reside  there  until  his  death.  In 
addition  to  a  large  practice  he  was  one  of  the 
active  managers  of  the  Union  Mowing  Machine  Co., 
and  iu  ISSl  organized  the  Worcester  Barb  Fence 
Co.,  in  association  with  Charles  G.  Washburn,  which 
manufactured  a  four-pointed  barbed  fence  wire. 
The  company  was  subsequently  taken  over  by  the 
Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Co.  He  gave 
to  the  city  of  Worcester  a  tract  of  thirteen  acres, 
called  "Dodge  Park,"  and  he  donated  ten  acres 
to  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows,  on  which  was  built 
the  Massachusetts  Odd  Fellows'  Home,  although 
he  was  not  a  member.  His  inventions  con- 
sisted of  an  improvement  in  the  operation  of  a 
printing-jiress  to  allow  printing  from  a  continuous 
roll  of  paper,  patented  Nov.  18,  1851,  and  a  de- 
vice for  controlling  the  finger  bar  and  cutting  ap- 
paratus of  the  mowing  machine.  While  residing 
in  Washiugtou  Mr.  Dodge  conceived  the  idea  of 
returniag  uncalled-for  letters  to  the  writers,  and 
iu  August,  1856,  submitted  the  suggestion  to  Post- 
master-General James  Campbell,  but  the  plan  was 
not  put  into  operation  until  some  years  after- 
ward. Mr.  Dodge  was  married  June  29,  1843,  to 
Eliza,  daughter  of  John  Daniels  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. After  her  death  in  March,  1907,  he  was 
married  in  Worcester,  Dee.  17,  1907,  to  Cora  Jean- 
nette,  daughter  of  Eeuben  G.  W.  Dodge  of  Blue 
Hill,  Me.  He  died  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Feb.  12, 
1910. 

WILLISTON,  Payson,  clergyman,  was  born  in. 
West  Haven,  Conn.,  June  12,  1763,  sou  of  Noah 
and  Hannah  (Payson)  Williston;  grandson  of  Jos- 
eph and  Hannah  (Stebbins)  Williston,  and  great- 
grandson  of  .Joseph  Williston  of  Westfield,  Mass., 
the  first  of  the  family  on  record  in  this  country. 
This  .Joseph  Williston  removed  from  Westfield  to 
Springfield,  Mass.  and  his  wife  was  Mrs.  Mary 
(Parsons)  Ashley,  widow  of  Joseph  Ashley  of 
Springfield.  Noah  Williston,  1734-1811,  father  of 
Payson,  was  a  graduate  of  Tale  College  in  1757; 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1760,  and  his  iirst 
and  only  charge  was  the  church  at  West  Haven, 
over  which  he  presided  for  fifty-one  years;  the 
Connecticut  Missionary  Society  was  organized  at 
his  house.  Payson  Williston  was  graduated  at 
Tale  in  1783.  As  a  student  he  took  part  iu  the 
skirmishing  when  New  Haven  was  invaded  by  the 
British  troops  in  1779.  After  studying  theology  at 
New  Haven  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Easth.'impton,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  until 
the  age  of  seventy,  when  he  resigned.  Several  of 
his  sermons  were  published  and  he  contributed  to 
tlie  first  and  second  volume  of  Sprague 's  "An- 
nals of  the  American  Pulpit"(lS57).  The  honorary 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  his  alma 
mater.  He  was  married  Sept.  12,  1790,  to  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Eev.  Nathan  Birdseye,  the  third  minis- 
ter of  the  West  Haven  church,  and  he  had  six 
children:  Nathan  Birdseye;  Maria,  who  married 
Benazah  T.  Brackett;  Samuel;  Nathan  Birdseye 
(2nd),  Sarah  and  John  Payson  Williston.  His  son 
Samuel  (q.  v.)  was  the  founder  of  Williston 
Seminary.  He  died  at  Easthampton,  Mass.,  Jan. 
30,  1856. 
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riiEMING,  Andrew  Magnus,  lawyer  and  au- 
thor, was  born  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Apr.  3,  1858. 
His  parents  removed  to  Delhi,  la.,  when  he  was  very 
young,  where  he  attended  the  village  school,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  was  apprenticed  to  the  miller's 
trade.  In  two  years  he  relinquished  the  trade  from 
failing  health,  and  while  convalescing  gratified  his 
taste  by  extensive  reading.  At  the  same  time  he 
mastered  stenography,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  reporting  speeches  for  the 
papers,  and  occasionally  as  court  sten- 
ographer. In  the  autu'mn  of  1877  he 
began  the  study  of  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Delaware  county, 
la.,  March  3,  1880.  During  his  legal 
studies  he  made  his  iirst  essay  in  lit- 
erature, writing  a  volume  of  verse, 
and  a  romance.  His  practice  was 
interrupted  by  removal  to  western 
Iowa,  where  for  five  years  he  took 
charge  of  a  large  farm,  but  desiring 
to  continue  his  literary  worii  he  went 
to  Los  Angeles  in  1885  for  material 
in  that  new  field.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  successfully  engaged  in 
mining  and  prospecting  operations 
both  in  California  and  Nevada,  devot- 
ing his  leisure  to  literary  work.  He 
published,  for  private  circulation:  "  .loe  Bowers, "  a 
volume  of  poems.  In  1883;  "  Wreckleback's  Hotel" 
in  1887,  "Captain  Kiddle"  in  1889,  and  has  in 
press  "Gleanings  of  a  Tyro  Bard,"  a  volume  of  po- 
ems. He  is  aFso  writing  a  romance,  "  The  Gun 
Sight  Mine,"  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Death 
Valley,  Cal. 

MARKHAM,  ■William,  capitalist,  was  born  at 
Goshen,  Conn.,  Oct.  9,  1811,  the  son  of  William  and 
Ruth  (Butler)  Markham.  His  paternal  ancestors 
came  from  England  and  settled  in  Middletown, 
Conn.,  in  1663.  William  was  educated  at  New 
Hartford.  In  1833  he  went  to  North  Carolina,  re- 
maining there  two  years,  then  removed  to  Augusta, 
Ga., finally  locating  in  1836  in  McDonough,  Henry 
Co. ,  Ga. ,  where  for  fourteen  years 
he  farmed.  He  removed  to  At- 
lanta in  1853,  and  was  elected 
mayor  the  same  year.  He  was 
one  of  the  committee  that  surren- 
dered Atlanta  to  Gen.  Sherman  in 
1864,  went  !North  when  the  inhab- 
itants were  ordered  to  leave,  and 
returned  to  Atlanta  in  June,  1865. 
He  was  the  republican  candidate 
for  congress  in  1876.  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  was  a  marked  character.  To 
extraordinary  business  ability  and 
a  signal  force  of  nature,  he  added 
unswerving  honesty  of  conviction 
and  independence  of  opinion.  An 
early  citizen  of  Atlanta,  he  was  a 
potent  factor  in  its  growth,  devoted 
to  its  progress  and  full  of  public 
spirit  in  everything  conducive  to 
its  welfare.  As  mayor  in  its  turbulent  young  era, 
he  ruled  its  disorderly  spirits  with  a  firm  hand,  re- 
pressing lawlessness  and  securing  quiet.  As  a  bu.si- 
ness  man  he  had  broad  conceptions,  wise  judgment 
and  untiring  energy.  He  was  a  consummate  real 
estate  investor.  He  built  118  stores  and  houses  from 
1853  to  the  time  of  the  war,  and  forty-eight  struc> 
tures  since,  including  the  Markham  House— one^  of 
the  leading  hotels.  The  City  Hall  was  built  during 
his  term  as  mayor.  In  1859  he  established,  with 
Schofield,  the  large  rolling  mill  that  bore  the  latter  s 
name.  He  planted  and  ran  a  great  Florida  orange 
grove  of  100  acres.  He  was  a  successful  merchant 
%vA  his  crowning  lustre  was  that  he  was  a  loyal  and 
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immovable  Union  man.  In  the  whirlwind  lii  seces- 
sion he  bravely  opposed  it,  remaining  true  to  the 
U.  S.  government,  and  after  the  war  was  a  repub- 
lican of  unsullied  repute.  He  was  active  in  Presby- 
terian church  and  Sunday-school  work,  and  a  warm 
helper  in  theYoung  Men's  Christian  Association  and 
other  charitable  causes.  He  married  Amanda  D. 
Berry  in  1839,  and  his  two  living  children,  Marcellus 
0.  Markham  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Lowry,  are  wor- 
thy exemplars  of  his  excellencies.  Mr.  Markham 
died  in  Atlanta  Nov.  9,  1890. 

MADDOX,  Robert  Flournoy,  banker,  was 
born  in  Putnam  county,  Ga.,  Jan.  3,  1839,  of  Scotch 
descent.  His  grandfather,  Notley  Maddox,  was  a 
revolutionary  captain  of  artillery  who  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  his  father,  Edward,  removed  to  Troup 
county,  Ga.  His  mother,  Mary  F.  Sale,  was  from 
Lincoln  county,  Ga.  Robert,  altliough  raised  on  a 
farm,  had  an  academic  education,  and  in  1851,  soon 
after  removing  to  La  Grange,  Ga.,  was  elected  sheriff, 
and  in  1853  treasurer,  of  the  county.  He  served  in 
the  council  of  La  Gi-ange  with  Ben.  Hill,  John  E. 
Morgan  and  Judge  Bigham,  and  in  1858,  having 
been  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  the  mean- 
time, he  removed  to  Atlanta,  where  he  continued 
merchandizing  until  the  war, 
when  he  closed  his  store  and 
raised  the  Calhoun  guards,  of 
which  he  was  made  captain. 
He  was  appointed  to  temporary 
command  of  6,000  soldiers  at 
the  organization  of  Camp  Mc- 
Donalcl,  and  was  elected  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  43d  Geoi 
gia  infantry  in  1863.  and  in 
1863  colonel  of  the  3d  Georgia 
reserves.  After  the  war  he  re 
sumed  business,  though  return 
ing  to  Atlanta  without  a  dollar  , 
was  sent  to  the  legislature  in 
1866;  was  appointed  by  Gov 
Jenkins  state  agent  to  buy  in  the 
West  food  for  the  destitute,  un- 
der an  appropriation  of  |300,- 
000;  was  elected  alderman  in 
1874.  Inl879  he  took  up  banking  and  the  manufacture 
of  fertihzers,  without  giving  up  the  large  cotton  busi- 
ness in  which  he  was  already  engaged.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Atlanta  and  Florida  Railroad  from  1889  to 
1891,  and  is  now  president  of  the  Southern  Phos- 
phate Co.  As  a  soldier  he  fought  in  some  of  the 
fiercest  campaigns  of  the  West,  including  Ken- 
tucky, Vicksburg,  and  Mission  Ridge.  As  a  mem- 
ber in  both  the  general  and  city  council,  he  was 
conspicuously  able  and  useful;  in  the  latter,  as  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee,  bridging  over  a  cri- 
sis, wiping  out  a  large  floating  debt,  and  reducing 
int!erest  from  eighteen  to  seven  per  cent.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  Atlanta  and  Florida  Railroad,  he  raised 
the  .stock  from  zero  to  seventy-five.  While  in  his 
position  as  president  of  the  Maddox-Rucker  Bank- 
in?  Co.  he  displayed  exceptional  business  wisdom 
and  integrity.  Col.  Maddox  was  married  in  I860 
to  Nancy  J.,  daughter  of  Permedus  Reynolds,  of 
Covington,  Ga.  She  died  in  1890,  leaving  one  son, 
Robert  F  Jr.  who  became  president  of  the  At- 
lanta National  Bank,  and  one  daughter,  Eula,  who 
was  married  to  Henry  Jackson,  of  Tennessee.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy  years  m  Atlanta,  Ga., 

"^DODDRIDGE,  Philip,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Bedford  county.  Pa.,  May  17,  1773.  He  attended 
fchool  at  Wellsburg,  Va.  for  ^eve^'al  Jears  devotmg 
himself  principally  to  the  study  of  Latin  After 
leaving  school  he  took  atrip  down  the  Mississippi  m 
a  flatboat,  and  upon  his  return  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted   to  the  bar  at   Wellsburg.     He  practised 
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with  but  little  iiiteniiission  until  1815,  and  was  at 
that  time  reei ionized  as  the  best  lawyer  in  ndftheru 
Viri;-iiiia,  and  it  is  proliabje,  if  he  has  lieen  eijiialed, 
he  has  not  been  excelled  by  any  lawyer  in  the  state. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Icijislattire 
in  1815-lli,  and  was  again  elected  a  member  cif  that 
body  in  1W22-'.3:I.  He  was  a.  leading  member  of  the 
coiistitulionul  coii\"ention  of  lS2il-30,  and  in  1S2!J  was 
elected  to  c-ongress  by  the  democratic  party.  His 
reputation  had  preceded  him  to  Washington,  and 
lie  at  once  took  a  foremost  rank  in  tlie  hou.se.  He 
continued  a  mend.ier  of  congress  up  to  the  time  of 
liis  death,  which  occurred  wdien  he  was  serving  on  a 
committee  to  codify  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. He  |iossessed  woudci'fid  powers  of  eonden- 
.sation:  the  |iroper words  seemed  t(j  fallin  the  [iroper 
l)laces.  There  were  neither  too  many  nor  too  few, 
and  Daniel  Webster  once  said,  "Philip  Doddridge 
was  the  only  man  I  really  feared  in  dcltatc."  He  was 
buried  in  the  congressional  cemetery  in  Washington, 
He  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  19,  1832. 

LOWRY,  Thomas,  railroad  promoter,  was  born 
in  Logan  county.  111.,  Feb.  27,  1843.  His  father, 
Sainuil  I!.  Lowiy,  a  native  of  Londoiiderry,Ii'elaud, 
euiigrated  to  America  wlieu  a 
young  man,  and  located  in  I-'enn- 
.sylvimia,  wdici'e,  bj'  his  energy  and 
iuduslry,  he  acquired  a  fair  com- 
|)etence,  and  in  1834  removed  to 
the  West,  traveling  from  Pitts- 
buig  to  Springfield,  111.,  on  hor.se- 
baek.  A  man  of  commanding 
presence,  great  dignily  of  charac- 
ter, couitly  m.aimers,  and  active  in 
busin<'ss  affairs,  he  scjon  became 
prominent  in  his  section,  and  wa.s 
one  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  early 
friends  and  clients.  In  1849  he 
removed  to  Schuyler  county.  III., 
wiierc  he  at  once  took  frcjut  rank 
among  the  leading  men  of  that  part 
of  thestate.  It  wasintliisnew  home 
that  the  boy  Thomas  began  his  les- 
sons in  life,  and,  like  all  boys  of  hi.s 
time,  was, wlien  old  enough,  ])ut  to 
Work  on  his  father's  farm  in  the  sunnner,  attend- 
hig  the  village  school,  wdiere  the  educational  facil- 
ities were  exceedingly  good  for  that  time,  during  the 
winter  months.  In  181)3  he  entered  Lombard' Uni- 
versilyat  Ualcsburg,  111.,  but  owing  to  ill  health 
was  forced  to  leave  that  institution  before  graduating. 
After  leaving  college  he  entered  the  law  olHc'e  of 
John  C.  Bagby,  at  Kushville,  111.,  with  whom  he 
studied  until  May,  18fi7,  when  he  Avas  admitted  to 
]ir.aclice  law  in  all  the  courl.s  of  Illinois.  Thus 
eipiip]ied  wn'lh  a  good  education  and  a  pr(jfcssion, 
young  Lowry  turned  his  face  to  the  new  Northwest 
to  begin  lor  himself  tint  battle  of  hfe,  and  in  Febru- 
aiy  ot  that  year  made  his  entrance  into  Minue- 
ajiohs,  then  a  thriving  village  which  challenged  his 
admiration,  and  with  wlio.se" people  he  delermined  to 
cast  his  lot.  He  at  once  lieg.an  the  i)rai:ljce  of  law. 
Old  conluiucd  his  prob',ssion;d  career  suceessfully 
"■"■'  "'-It  18S4,  when  the  large  jicrsonal  inlcrcsis 
i-ureil  in  variiais  iniporlani  i-nicr|iri,scs  per- 
tainnig  to  the  growth  and  devi^lopment  of  hot Ji  the 
cities  of  ^linneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  forced  him  lo 
abandon  his  eho.sen  jirofession.  Successful  as  ."Mr 
Lowry  had  been  in  the  [jraetiee  of  law,  he  had  no 
.sooner  accepted  the  responsibililies  of  tliese  new  in- 
terests than  he  at  once  developed  Ih 
tall-Ill  in  the  arlniiiiist  ration  of  business 
since  contributed  in  a  most  remarka 
iii:ir\-e|ous  growth  and  prosperity 

e-  '     of  the  Northwest.        >Iosl    eol;S| 

many  important  interests  with  which  :\Ir.  Lowry 
lieeii  identified  and  has  lar-ely  eonlrolled,  are  the 
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street-railway  .systems  of  the  cities  of  St.  Paul  and 
^linncapolis.  Taking  control  of  the  .street  railways 
in  both  cities  in  their  earl}'  infancy,  wdien  the  one 
was  but  liarely  self-su))]iortiiig  and  the  otherin  help- 
less liankruptcy,  3Ir.  Lowry  has  carried  them  for- 
ward until  the  short  tramway  liue.s,  operated  by 
"one-lior.se"  ])ower  and  equijiiied  with  "bobtail" 
cars,  of  a  few  years  ago,  have  grown  into  the  mo.st 
extensive  and  thoroughly  cquiiiped  electric  street- 
ear  .systems  to  be  found  in  the  world.  In  addition 
to  his  street  car  interests,  Mr.  Lowiy  has  been  prom- 
inently identilieil  with  the  railwa_y  enterprises  of  the 
Northwest,  coiitribiUing  largely  to  the  consti-uction 
of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Satilt  9te.  Marie 
Railroad,  of  which  company  he  is  now  the  president. 
With  many  of  the  local  enterprises  of  the  city  in 
which  he  lives  Mr.  Lowry  has  been  pn.imineutly 
connected,  anil  its  general  business  growth,  and  it's 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  have  been 
greatly  promoted  by  his  publics]iirited  influence  and 
helping  hand.  In  1870  Mr.  Lowry  was  married  to 
Beatrice  M.,  daughter  of  Dr.  C.  "G.  Goodrich,  by 
w  hom  he  has  two  daughters  and  one  son.  In  all  and 
every  relation  of  life  Mr.  Lowry  stands  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  worthy  citizens  of  that 
city,  to  whose  growth  anil  prosjjcrity  he  ha.s  so  largely 
conlribiited,  and  as  one  of  the  most  honorable  and 
coiis])ieiious  representatives  of  the  self-made  men  of 
the  Northwest.  He  died  in  Minneapolis,  Feb.  4,  1909. 
KEITH,   Elbridge  Gerry,  financier,  was  born 

on  Hillside  Farm,  B le  Co.,  Vt.,  July  16,  1840,  the 

youngest  son  of  Martin  and  Betsey  (French)  Keith. 
His  father  was  a  descendant  in  the  seventh  gen- 
eration (.)f  the  Rev.  James  Keith,  a  Scotchman 
and  a  graduate  of  Aberdeen  College,  wdio  was 
the  progenitor  of  the  family  in  this  country.  His 
mother  was  of  English  descent,  her  ancestors  being 
timong  the  earliest;  .settlers  of  Massachusetts  and 
Vermont.  Elbridge  received  his  primary  education 
in  the  New  England  district  .schools.  In  1853  he 
entered  the  Barre  Academy,  iuid  at  the  age  of  .six- 
teen began  his  mercantile  career  in  the  village 
.store  of  his  native  place.  In  1857  he  removed  to 
Chicago,  III.,  where  his  broth- 
ers had  preceded  him;  he  en- 
tered their  employ,  and  in  18(i5 
was  admitted  as  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Keith  Brothers.  In 
1884  he  was  elected  iirc'sident 
of  the  Metro|)olitan  National 
Bank,  to  which  he  has  since  de- 
voted the  greater  part  of  his 
time.  He  has  been  prominent- 
ly identified  with  tlie  )irogress 
and  prosperity  of  Chicago,"aiiil 
has  been  active  in  politics  and 
lihilanthropic  works.  Mr.  Keith 
has,  for  the  ])asl  twenty  years, 
been  identified  with  the  republi- 
can Jiartyof  (';iiicago,aiid  hasfre- 
quently  served  as  a  iiiembei-  of 
the  cily,  state  and  national  con- 
ventions,but  has  hi  lu.self  persist- 
ently declined  politic-d  prefer 
iiieiit.  1'lieoiilyonieeliehasaceep 
ber  of  tlie  board  of  education,  ti 


ted  was  thai  of  iiiem- 
1  wdiich  he  was  twice 


reaiipoiiiled,  serving  ii| ils  leading  eommillees  and 

as  vice-presideni.  In  reco;;nition  of  his  valuable  ser- 
vices. Hie  board  named  Hie  Keith  School  in  his  honor. 
Siiii'i'  retiring  liom  Hie  board  he  has  continued  to 
interest  liiniself  in  ediiealional  allairs,  and  is  laie  of 
Hie  triisleivs  of  iJeloil  College,  one  of  Ihe  incorijora- 
tois  of  Hie  Union  League  Club,  and  has  been  prom- 
inently identified  wdth  it  in  its  various  measures  of 
reform,  and  was  for  one  year  its  president.  TTe  was 
also  ]iresideiit  of  the  ( 'omnien-ial  t'lnb  and  of  t'le 
Bankers  Club,     lie  died  in  riiiragr,,  ,\[;iy  17^  IDO.j. 
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DUN,  Robert  Graham,  mercantile  credit  ex- 
pert, was  born  at  Chillicothe,  O.,  Aug.  7,  1826. 
His  father,  Robert  Dun,  was  a  native  oi'  Scot- 
land and  TV-as  educated  for  the  ministry,  but 
emigrating  to  this  country  about  1815,  settled  in 
Virginia,  where  he  married  Lucy  Worthum  An^us 
who  was  also  of  Scottish  parentage.  The  son"  re- 
ceived an  academical  education,  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  entered  a  local  business  house,  in  which, 
by  reason  of  his  energy,  he  soon  bec;t.me  a  part- 
ner. In  1850  he  went  to  New  York  city  to  find 
for  himself  a  wider  field,  and  obtained  employ- 
ment with  the  mercantile  agency  then  conducted 
by  Tappan  &  Douglass.  Upon  the  rrtirement  of 
Mr.  Tappan,  soon  after,  Mr.  Dun  became  a  part- 
ner with  Mr.  Douglass  under  the  firm  name  of  B. 
Douglass  &-  Co.  In  1859  he  succeeded  to  the  in- 
terest of  Mr.  Douglass  and  continued  the  business 
in  partnership  with  Erastus  Wyman  and  others, 
under  the  style  of  E.  G.  Dun  &"  Co.  He  was  uni- 
versally respected  for  his  high  integrity,  broad 
and  liberal  views,  exceeding  amiability,  good 
judgment  and  his  love  of  art.  His  special  attri- 
bute, however,  was  his  insight  into  character,  and 
his  ability  to  secure  and  retain  the  ser'STces  of  men 
of  a  high  degree  of  capacity  and  energy,  so  that 
he  continually  augmented  the  army  of  capable 
and  reliable  people  about  him.  The  mercantile 
agency  of  R.  G.  Dun  has  probably  a  greater  in- 
fluence in  moulding  the  credits  of  the  country 
than  any  other  organization,  the  constancy  and 
frequency  of  its  employment  by  the  mercantile, 
manufacturing  and  banking  cormnunity  of  the 
country  being  the  best  test  of  its  merits.  He  died 
in  New  York  city,  Nov.   10,  1900. 

TOREENCE,  Joseph  Thatcher,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Mercer  county,  Penn.,  March  15,  1843, 
son  of  .Joscpih  and  Rebecca  Torrence.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  he  learned  the  blacksmith's  trade,  at 
which  he  worked  for  three  years,  spending  his 
leisure  time  in  studying  engineering.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out  he  enlisted  in  the  105th  Ohio 
volunteers,  and  was  made  a  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer on  account  of  his  imposing  height  and  size, 
although  a  stranger  to  every  one  in  the  regiment. 
He  remained  with  his  regiment  through  the  West 
until  at  the  battle  of  Perr3'ville,  Ky.,  where  he 
was  wounded  four  times,  and  after  he  had  suffi- 
ciently recovered  from  his  wounds  to  be  discharged 
from  "the  service,  he  was  in  command  of  a  num- 
ber of  troops  in  pursuit  of  John  Morgan  when 
he  made  his  famous  raid  into  Ohio.  He  subse- 
quently was  employed  by  Reid,  Brown  &  Berger, 
of  New  Castle,  having  charge  of  the  rolling  mills, 
brass  furnaces,  fire-brick  works,  and  coal  mines, 
and  was  promoted  from  time  to  time  until  he  re- 
signed his  position.  He  then  engaged  to  go 
through  the  southern  states  as  an  expert,  rebuild- 
ing and  handling  iron  works.  In  that  capacity, 
he  went  to  Chicago,  111.,  in  1S69,  to  rebuild  a 
blast  furnace  of  the  Chicago  Iron  Co.,  and  made 
Chicago  his  home.  He  was  colonel  of  the  2d  vol- 
unteers of  Chicago,  and  later  became  brigadier- 
general,  resigning  in  1881.  When  the  riots  of 
1877  broke  out  In  Chicago,  Gen.  Torrence  was 
given  full  command  of  the  city  and  county,  be- 
coming both  military  and  civil  commander.  He 
placed  his  troops  with  the  wisdom  of  an  experi- 
enced general,  and  keeping  himself  thoroughly  in- 
formed as  to  the  details  of  the  situation,  soon  in- 
spired the  confidence  of  the  citizens,  and  by  vig- 
orous and  timely  efforts,  succeeded  in  restoring 
order  without  damage  to  life  or  property.  He 
was  subsequently  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Joseph  H.  Brown  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  and  later  be- 


came interested  in  the  South  Chicago  and  Western 
Indiana  Railroad,  of  which  he  was  president.  In 
addition  to  his  large  rolling  mill  interests  hi  In- 
diana, in  1886  he  organized  the  Chicago  and  Calu- 
met Terminal  Railway  Co.,  and  in  May  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  organized  the  Calumet  Canal  and  Im- 
provement Co.,  and  the  Standard  Steel  &  Iron 
Co.  The  Chicago  Elevated  Terminal  Co.,  which 
he  organized  in  1890,  was  one  of  the  greatest  en- 
gmeering  achievements  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  was  married  Sept.  11,  1872,  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Judge  Jesse  0.  Norton,  of  Chicago, 
111.,  and  died  in  that  city  Oct.  .30,  1896. 

YOtrNG,  Edward,  poet,  was  born  in  Bristol, 
England,  Nov.  25,  1S18.  He  attended  school  in  his 
native  town  until  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  when 
he  came  to  America  with  bis  parents.  They 
settled  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  there  he  learned  the 
trade  of  a  watchmaker  and  .jeweler.  In  1839  he 
removed  to  Wisconsin,  and  six  years  later  to  Ham- 
burg, S.  C.  After  another  period  of  six  years  he 
settled  in  Lexington,  Ga.,  where  he  afterwards  re- 
sided, the  cares  of  his  large  family  necessitating 
a  permanent  place  of  residence.  His  first  published 
verses  appeared  in  1840,  and  in  1859  his  "  Ladye 
Lillian  and  Other  Poems"  was  published  in  book 
form.  The  principal  poem,  "Ladye  Lillian,"  is 
a  mediaeval  legend  the  measure  of  which  is  extreme- 
ly difficult.  He  also  contributed  to  a  number  ot 
periodicals,  among  them  the  ' '  Saturday  Courier  ' ' 
and  the  "Saturday  Post,"  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  "Southern  Field  and  Fireside"  of  Augusta, 
Ga.  It  was  in  the  Columns  of  the  latter  paper 
that  he  became  most  widely  known'  to  southern 
readers.     The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

BAEiBEIli,  Ohio  Columbus,  manufacturer  and 
financier,   was   born   in   Middlebury,   O.,   Apr.    20, 
1841,   son  of   George  and  Eliza    (Smith)    Barber; 
grandson    of    Ezariah    and    Anna    Barber,    and    a 
descendant    of    Thomas    Barber,    an    Englishman 
who    settled    in    Windsor,    Conn.,    in    1635.      His 
father   (1804-79)    was  brought  up  on  his  father's 
farm,  and  after  learning  the  cooperage  trade,  es- 
tablished a  cooperage  in  Middlebury,  Summit  co., 
O.     About  1845  his  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
new  friction  matches  made  by  Alonzo  Phillips  of 
Springfield,   Mass.,  by   an   improved   method   orig- 
inally   invented    by    an    English    druggist    named 
John  Walker  in  1827.     He  began  the  manufacture 
of   matches   on  a   small  scale  in   Middlebury,   and 
finding  a  ready  demand  for  his  goods  he  devoted 
his  whole  time  to  the  new  enterprise,  establishing 
a  business  which  was  developed  to  enormous  pro- 
portions   by    his    son.      The    inflammable    mixture 
was   a   compound   of   chlorate   of   potash   and  sul- 
phurate  of   antimony  with  a  little  powdered   gum 
to   make  it  adhesive  when  mixed  with  water  and 
applied  to   the  match   stick,  which  had  previously 
been  dipped  in  melted  brimstone.     Ohio  C.  Barber 
began  work  in  his  father's  factory  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,    and   after   learning   the   details   of   match 
manufacture  traveled  throughout  Ohio  as  a  sales- 
man,   developing    a    large    market    for   his    wares. 
In    1860,    he   became   a"  partner    in   the   business, 
which   was    incorporated    in    1868    as    the    Barber 
Match  Co.,  with  the  father  as  president  and  the 
son    secretary,     treasurer    and    general    manager. 
Ohio  C.  Barber  was  ever  alert  to  introduce  labor- 
savino-  devices,  and  introduced  a  number  of  auto- 
matic" machines  which  simplified  the  process  and 
increased    the    quantity;    he    even    made   his   own 
strawlioard  for  the  boxes  and  his  own  chemicals, 
so  that  the  Barber  Match  Co.  became  the  leading 
firm   of   its  knul  in   the  TTnited  States.     Upon  his 
father's  retiremant  in   1872  he  became  president. 
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Tn  ls>-l  lie  eflfected  a  oonsoliilation  of  thirty-seven 
nKitih  factories  into  one  organization,  the  Dia- 
monil  Miitch  Co.,  of  which  he  was  vice-president 
until  1S8S,  anil  president  until  llMlil.  Modern 
match-making  as  carried  on  in  the  factories  of  the 
Kiamond  Match  Co.  involves  the  trades  of  lumber- 
ing, case  making,  chemical  service,  box  board  man- 
ufacturing, printing  and  paper  box  making.  The 
finest  quality  of  white  pine  lumber  is  required  and 
the  wood  is  seasoned  a  numlicr  of  years  to  become 
thoroughly  dry,  and  from  the  forest  to  the  mills 
unilergoes  no  less  than  si-x  inspections.  When 
thctrrmghly  dry  the  wood  is  sawed  into  suitable 
blocks  which  are  automatically  fed  into  the  match 
machines,  where  hollow  dies,  0])erating  from  above, 
cut  them  into  uniform  sized  splints,  whitdi  l)y  the 
return  motion  of  the  machine  are  set  into  steel 
jdates  containing  many  small  holes,  where  they  are 
firmly  held  during  the  various  dip|iing  and  drying 
operations.  The  iron  pdates,  filled  with  the  splints, 
.are  carried  forward  on  endless  chains  through  an 
impregnating  solution,  wliich  prevents  the  after- 
glow when  the  match  has  been  used.  From  the 
impregnating  vat  the  sjdints  pass  through  a  dry- 
ing chamber,  and  are  then  immersed  in  paraffine 
or  similar  material,  which  transmits  the  flame 
from  the  match  head  to  the  wooden  sidint.  They 
are  now  ready  for  the  igniting  material,  which  is 
ajiplied  when  the  splints  still  in  the  iron  plates, 
pass  over  a  roll  containing  the  inert  safety  com- 
position, consisting  of  nearly  100  ingredients,  and 
after  a  short  travel  for  drying  they  pass  over  an- 
other roll,  and  receive  the  tip,  producing  what  is 
called  a  safety  strike-anywhere  match.  The  plates 
continue  their  course  through  blasts  of  tempered 
air  to  dry  the  composition,  which  is  accomplished 
in  one  hour's  time.  At  the  end  of  their  journey 
of  some  500  feet,  the  plates  with  the  now  completed 
matches  reach  their  destination  to  bo  recharged 
with  a  new  supply,  the  finished  product  being  au- 
tomatically punched  o-ut  into  packing  ma(l,ines, 
which  mechanically  fill  the  match  boxes,  placing 
one-half  of  the  heads  in  one  direction  and  half  in 
the  opposite,  and  deliver  them  to  tables  to  be 
wrariped  and  eased.  Until  the-beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  the  combustiiile"  comiiosition  used 
for  making  matches  was  based  on  white  phos- 
phorus, which  caused  necrosis  of  the  .jawbone  and 
teeth  of  the  operators.  The  Diamond  Match  Co. 
secured  control  of  a  patent  issued  in  1S9S  to  two 
French  chemists  for  a  non-poisonous  scsqui-sulphide 
of  phosphorus,  which  is  just  as  infl.ammable  but 
harmless  to  the  workmen.  When  in  1911  legal 
ste[is  were  taken  to  prohibit  or  regulate  the  use 
of  white  phosjdiorus,  the  Diamond  Match  Co.  mag- 
nanimously surrendered  its  patent  for  cancellation 
and  dedicated  the  new  invention  to  the  free  use 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Barber 
remained  president  of  tlie  match  company  until 
1909.  Meanwhile,  having  become  interested  in 
the  manufacture  of  strawlioanl,  in  1SS9  he  or- 
ganized and  became  presirlent  of  the  American 
Straw  Board  Co.  in  Chicago,  111.,  caiiitalized  at 
$f;,nfin,noo,  and  owning  twenty-six  strawlxiard 
mills  with  a  capacity  of  400  tons  of  strawboard 
per  day;  organized  and  managed  the  Diamond 
Kubber  Co.  of  Akron  until  it  was  taken  over  by 
the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. ;  organized  the  Sterling 
Boiler  C'o.  of  Barberton,  which  was  later  merged 
with  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Boiler  Manufacturing 
f'o.  of  Barberton,  0.,  and  Bayonne,  N.  .!..;  or- 
ganized and  was  sole  owner  of  the  O.  C.  Barber 
Concrete  Co.,  whose  plant  at  Barberton  was  the 
largest  in  the  world  producing  art  works  in  con- 
crete, and  was  the  founder  of  the  O.  C.  Barber 


Fertilizer  Co.  of  Barber,  Va.,  and  the  O.  C.  Bar- 
ber Allied  Indiustries  C'o.  of  Canton,  O.  His  last 
years  were  devoted  to  the  development  of  the 
Anna  Dean  Farm  near  Barberton,  containing 
3,500  acres,  upon  which  he  expended  some  $3,000,- 
000,  in  collaboration  with  several  colleges,  to  cre- 
ate a  center  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture. On  this  farm  he  had  1,000  head  of 
livestock,  including  the  greatest  herd  of  Guernsey 
cattle  in  the  world,  also  a  poultry  farm,  squabbery, 
dairy,  cannery,  slaughtering  house,  packing  de- 
partment, silos,  and  grinding  mills  for  utilizing 
every  product  of  the  farm  in  a  scientilie  way. 
At  his  death  he  k»ft  this  model  farm  to  the  West- 
ern Eeserve  University  for  the  foundation  of  the 
O.  G.  Barber  Industrial  and  Agriciultural  School. 
In  his  home  town,  Akron,  Mr.  Barber  was  iircai- 
dent  of  the  First  National  Bank,  and  upon  its 
consolidation  with  the  Second  National  as  the 
First  Second  National  Bank,  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent, and  was  also  president  of  the  Paige  Tube 
Co.  of  Warren,  O.,  the  Noracher  &  Hill  S|n-inklec 
Co.,  the  Barberton  Belt  Line  Railroad,  the  Bar- 
berton Savings  Bank,  and  the  Kirkbaur  Art,  Tile 
&  Pottery  Co.  of  Barberton.  He  gave  liberally 
of  his  fortune  to  all  charitable  and  philanthropic 
institutions.  The  Akron  City  Hospital  was  built 
and  endowed  by  him  at  a  cost  of  .$250, 000. 
He  was  twice  married:  first,  Oct.  10,  lS(i(i,  to 
Laura  L.,  daughter  of  Daniel  Bromi  of  Akron; 
she  died  in  1S9S,  leaving  one  daughter,  Anna  L., 
who  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Arthur  Dean  Bevan 
of  Chicago;  and  he  was  married,  second,  Dec.  2, 
1915,  to  Maiy  P.,  daughter  of  R.  W.  Orr  of  Akron. 
He  died   in   Barberton,  O.,   Feb.   4,   1920. 

EEYNOLiDS,  Edwin,  engineer  and  inventor, 
was  born  in  Mansfield,  Conn.,  Mar.  2;i,  1831,  son 
of  Christopher  ami  ('harissa  (Huntington)  Reyn- 
olds, and  a  descendant  of  William  Reynolds,  who 
came  from  Gloucestershire,  England,  and  settled 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  with  the  party  of  Roger 
AVillianis.  From  this  first  American  ancestor 
the   line   is 'traced   through    William's   son   James, 

who  married   ;    their   son   .lames,    .Ir.,   who 

married  Mary  Greene;  their  son  .loseph,  who 
married  Susanna  Babcock  ;  their  son  Sanuiel,  who 
married  Ann  Gardiner;  their  son  Thomas,  who 
married  Elizabeth  liojikins,  and  their  son  Samuel, 
who  married  Amy  Weaver,  and  was  the  grand- 
father of  Edwin  Reynolds.  Our  subject  attended 
the  Connecticut  jiublic  schools  until  1847,  when  he 
was  a]>prcnticod  to  a  machinist,  and  after  1850 
worked  at  his  trade  in  New  England,  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  Ho  was  superintendent  of  the  shops 
of  Stedman  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  engines,  saw- 
mills and  drainage  |inni]is,  at  Aurora,  Ind.,  during 
].S57-()1.  The  building  of  saw-mill  engines  and 
drainage  pumps  for  Mississippii  plantations  was 
considered  heavy  engineering  in  those  days,  and 
Mr.  Reynolds  gained  mucli  experience  in  this 
line;  when  the  Corliss  Steam  Engine  Co.,  of  Provi- 
ilcnce,  R.  I.,  sei'ured  his  services  in  1861,  he  was 
considered  one  of  the  best-equipped  engineers  in 
the  countr}'.  lie  was  maile  general  superintendent 
of  the  Ccrrliss  shops  in  1871.  Ho  conducted  a 
series  of  experiments  which  led  to  marked  im- 
provements in  the  Corliss  engine,  so  that  it  was 
consnlered  by  engineers  all  over  the  world  as  the 
standard  machine  in  its  class,  more  than  5,000,000 
horse-power  having  been  constructed.  In  1877  he 
became  general  sufierintendent  of  Edward  P.  Allia 
Company  of  Milwanikec,  Wis.,  and  remained  with 
that  firm  until  it  was  merged  in  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Company  in  1901,  of  which  he  was  the  first  chief 
engineer  and  oqe  of  the  vice-presidents  until  1903 
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when  he  became  consulting  engineer,  a  position  he  before  he  had  reached  the  constitutional  age,  and 

held  until  his  death.     Mr.  Reynolds  was  a  man  of  was  therefore  not  permitted  to  take  his  seat.     In 

original  thought  and  bold  mechanical  conceptions  1S74,  having  been  again  nominated  for  senator  by 

and  never  hesitated  because  of  lack  of  precedent,  the  Democratic  legislative  caucus,  he  was  defeated 

His  originality  had  a  great  intluence  on  the  prog-  by   a   coalition   of   Republicans,   independents   and 

ress  of  American  engineering.    His  more  important  Democratic    bolters.      In    1879,    however,    he    was 

work    included    designing    and    building    the    first  elected  senator  to  succeed  Simon  B.  Con'over,  and 

large  direct  connected  engine-generator  units  used  took   his   seat   in   the   senate   on  March   18th.      He 

in   America    (1892).      This   was   followed   by   con-  was  re-elected  senator  in  1885,  and  again  on  May 

tracts  for  nearly  all  of  the  earber  large  units  for  26,    1891,    on   the   second   occasion    after   a    bitter 

the  electrification  of  the  street  railways  of  the  more  party  struggle  that  lasted  many  weeks.     He  served 

important    American    and    English    cities,    among  in    the   senate    three   terms    and   was    defeated    in 

them  the  seventeen  8,000  h.p.  engines  for  the  New  1897,  when  he  resumed  his  practice  in  Jacksonville. 

York  elevated  roads  and  subways,  and  engines  for  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  24,  1910. 

the  London  underground  lines  and   the  tramways  GOEHAM,  Nathaniel,  statesman,  was  born  in 

of  Glasgow,   Dublin,   (Jork  and  Sydney,  Australia.  Charlestown,   Mass..  May  27,   1738,  son  of  Natha- 

He    designed   the    great    pumping    engine  nsed   in  niel  and  Mary   (Soley)   Gorham,  and  a  descendant 

flushing  the   sewerage   from  tie   Milwaukee  river,  of  Ralph  Gorham,  who  came  to  America  about  163.5, 

at   Milwaukee,  which   threw   a  stream  twelve  feet  the  line  being  traced  through  Ralph  Gorham 's  son, 

in  diameter  at  a  velocity  of  six  feet  per  second,  Capt.  John,  who  fought  valiantly  in  King  Philip's 

equivalent   to    500,000,000    gallons   in   twenty-four  war,   after   whom   the   town   of   Gorham,   Me.,  was 

hours,  at  that  time  the  largest  quantity  of  water  named,   and  who   married    Desire   Howland;    their 


handled  by  any  machine  in  the  world.  It  was  a 
screw  pumping  engine  of  the  vertical  steeple  com- 
pound type,  connected  to  a  pump  wheel,  fourteen 
feet  in  diameter,  with  a  cone-shaped  hub  six  feet 
in  diameter,  and  had  a  pitch  of  eight  feet.  He  also 
designed  and  built  the  2,000-h.p.  quadruple  ex- 
pansion engine  at  Warren,  R.  I.,  and  erected,  for 
the  Chapin  Mining  Co.,  the  largest  mine  pumping 
engine  in  the  world.    He  devised  numerous  engines 


son  John,  who  married  Mary  Otis,  and  their  son 
Stephen,  who  married  Elizabeth  Gardner,  and 
who  was  the  grandfather  of  Nathaniel  Gorham, 
the  statesman.  After  serving  an  apprenticeship 
with  Nathaniel  Coffin  at  New  London,  Conn.,  our 
subject  engaged  in  mercantile  pjursuits  in  his  na- 
tive to^Ti,  l)ecomiiig  one  of  the  most  eminent  pub- 
lic men  of  his  day.  He  was  representative  to  the 
general   court   of   Massauchusetts   during    1771-74, 


and  machines  for  ruse  in  mining,  and  was  the  first    was   a   delegate  to   the  provincial^  congress,^  1774 
to  substitute  the  solid  bottom  for  spring  timbers     "'         '  '"        ' '"  '         ''"^'  ^'^  ^^-■.-^-^- 

in  the  heavy  ore  stamps  used  in  the  reduction  of 
copper  ores  in  the  Lake  Superior  mining  region. 
This  change  from  spring  timbers  to  solid  bottom 
increased  the  capacity  of  the  stamps  50  per  cent. 
He  built  the  first  cross-compound  hoisting  engine 
for  use  in  large  mining  enterprises;  designed  the 
5,000  h.p.  engines  for  rolling  mill  service,  which 
enabled  the  Carnegie  company  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  armor  plate  on  a  theretofore  un- 
precedented scale,  and  designed  the  vertical  cross- 
compound  blowing  engine,  which  was  accepted  as 
the  standard  for  heavy  engines  of  its  type.  Mr. 
Eevnolds  also  designed  engines  for  other  uses, 
such  as  electric  lighting  and  street  railway  plants, 
blast  furnaces,  cotton  mills,  etc.  The  Pans  ex- 
position of  1889  awarded  him  a  gold  medal,  (al- 
though he  was  not  an  exhibitor),  for  the  excellence 
of  his  design  of  machinery  exhibited  by  otbers. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  AUis  he  became  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  AUis  estate.  He  was  also  president 
of  the  Milwaukee  Boiler  Co.,  the  Daisy  Roller 
the   German   American   Bank.      In 


75,  and  then  again  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature.  From  1778  until  its  dissolution  in 
1781  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  war. 
In  1779  he  served  in  the  state  constitutional  con- 
vention, and  was  a  member  of  the  continental  con- 
gress from  Massachusetts  during  1782-83  and  1785- 
87,  serving  as  its  president  from  June  6,  1786, 
until  the  expiration  of  his  term.  He  was  a  .judge 
of  the  Massachusetts  court  of  common  pleas  for 
several  years.  He  was  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  Massachusetts  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
which  framed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  took  an  important  part  in  its  proceedings. 
Washington  called  him  to  the  chair  when  that 
body  went  into  committee  of  the  whole,  and  as 
such  he  presided  over  the  convention  during  the 
greater  part  of  its  debberations.  The  minutes 
of  the  convention  show  that  he  served  on  many  of 
the  sub-committees,  and  that  he  expressed  his 
views  with  vigor  during  the  many  debates.  He 
was  contemporary  with  Washington,  Adams,  Han- 
cock, Jay,  Clinton  and  others  who  shaped  the  des- 
tiny'of  the  new  nation,  and  the  fact  that  he  held 
so  many  important  public  ofhces   at  a  time  when 


Mill   Co.,   and    — -  .  .        i 

1895   the  University  of  Wisconsin  '=0""/^  3°^    „;  pofiticslrevailed' indicates  that  he  was  a  man 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  later  piacea  ^        character,  strict  integrity  and  strong  men- 

his  name  among  those  of   distinguished   ^"entists  .l^racteristics.      He    retired    from   public   life 

and   inventors   that   occupy   places   of    honor  upon  adoption  of  the  constitution.     In   17S8, 

its  new  hall  devoted  to  engineering.     Mr.  Rejmo Ids    -^  ^^,,„,iati„Vwith  Oliver  Phelps  of  Suflield,  Mass., 
was  twice  married:   first,  Sept.  2S    18.53,  to  mi),  ,     j^^  purchased  from  the  state  of  Massa 

daughter  of  Nicholas  Spencer  of  Mansfield,  Cor.  i.,  -         .,.-...   -.-.-  :.-   ..-1 

andf  second.  May  30,  1904,  to  Nelly  Maria  Net  le- 
ton      He  died  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Feb.  19    1909 
•  CALL,  Wilkinson,  U.  S.  senator,  was  born  : 
Eussellvihe,  Logan  co.,  Ky.,  Jan    9,  1834    son  of 
Dr    John   Call   and   nephew   of   Gov.   Richard   K 
-  demic  education,  gained 


Call      He  received  an  aca. -  ,      ,  "  1,  ti, 

admission  to  tie  bar  and  soon  '-^^S,,^  f^^f  [^'^"J;^ 
in  law  and  politics.  He  went  to  Flor  da  in  his 
boyhood  and  made  that  his  permanent  home.     He 


chusetts  the  pri^mption  right   of  that  state  m  all, 

and  to  all,  that  part  of  Western  New  lork  lying 

'"-■.    v.ptwpen    Seneca    Lake    on    the    east,   the   Genesee 

born  at    be^tvveen    be^  e^^^^^  Pennsylvania  on  the  south  and 

Lake  Ontario  on  the  north,  estimated  to^  ^'^'ontam 
about  '^  200,000  acres  an.l  known  as  the  Phelps 
ind  Gorham  purchase."  Nathaniel  Gorham  was 
married  in  1763  to  Rebecca  Call,  and  had  nine 
chUdren      Nathaniel;    Rebecca^  wife   of^Warham 


"Mary,  wife  of  George  Bartlett;  Elizabeth; 

"-'-  TV.  Ann    wife  of  Peter  C.  Brook 

out,  and  enlisted  on  the  Confederate  ^^^^le-^^^ecom-    An^^^^  ^^^   ^^^^.^^  ^.^^   ^^  ^^^^^  pj^^^.p^ 


was  practicing  law  there 


whe'n  the  civil  war  broke    ^'^'^'"^;,.f;"Q-'f'  peter  C.  Bro"oks;   John;   Benjamin; 


in7  adjutant-general   of  the   Florida  troops, 
wfs  elicted  I   S.  senator  from  Florida  in  1866, 


died  in 


Charlestown,  Mass.,  June  11,  1796. 
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LODGE,  Lee  Davis,  educator,  was  born  in 
J[(  .111  turnery  county.  Md.,  Nov.  24.  ISIi.l,  of  English 
iuioosiry.  kis  father,  James  L.  Lodge,  D.D.,  is  a 
poiininent  minister  in  tlie  liaptist  ehurch  His 
miither,  Aliee  V.  Warfield,  is  a.  descendant  of  a 
leading  Maryland  family.  He  obtained  his  prejjara- 
tory  education  in  the  pnlilie  seliools  and  the  high 
schools  of  Jersey  City  and  of  Newark.  N.  J.,  and 
then  entered  the  C^olnnibian  Uni- 
versity at  Washington,  D.  C.,from 
■niiieh  institution  lie  was  graduat- 
ed in  iys5  with  the  degree  of  51.  A. 
He  was  immediately  elected  tutor 
of  Greek  and  English  in  his  alma 
mater,  and  in  1886  was  chosen 
adjunct  profcs.sor  of  Latin.  In 
i^ife  #17  June,  1887,  he  was  elected  to  the 

,.a«.L«.        <  I  ]^,ijj.  pj-  (jjy  pi-|^.i,cli  language  and 

literature,  which  position  he  has 
since  held.  On  Sept.  1,  1887,  )>e 
was  married  to  Lelia  Ella,  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  S.  R.  White.  Prof. 
Lodge  has  been  a  frecpient  cou- 
tiibutor  to  the  press.  A  number 
ot  literary  articles  from  his  pen 
ippeared  in  the  "Christian  Ro- 
pe isitory"  at  St.  Louis.  In  the 
'Journal  and  Messenger"  he 
published  a  series  of  articles,  entitled  "The  Believer's 
Case  at  Bar,"  a  defense  of  the  Christian  rehgiou  in 
the  light  of  modern  science  and  ]ihilosopliy.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  reviewers  of  "Public 
Opinion  "  and  has  written  numerous  articles  for  that 
paper.  He  is  a  diligent  student  of  the  languages, 
metaphysics,  and  poHtical  sciences,  and  in  18'JO  was 
elected  professor  of  psychology  in  tlie  scientific  de- 
paitmeiit  of  the  Columbian  University.  In  1891  he 
published  a  work,  entitled  "  A  Study  in  Corjreille," 
a  successful  attempt  to  render  the  inast;erpieces  of 
the  French  dramatist  acces.silile  to  American  readers 
unacquainted  with  French,  and  to  furnish  to  students 
a  critical  account  of  the  evolution  of  tlie  drama  in 
France  and  an  accurate  estimate  of  Corueille's  gen- 
ius and  influence. 

RANDOLPH,  Warren,  clcrsvman,  was  born 
in  ."Middlesex  county,  N.  J.,  51arcii  30,  l83(j.  His 
aucestorwas  an  early  oflicerof  the  Plymouth  colony, 
liis  father  was  a  miller,  and  member  of  the  New  .Jer- 
sey legislature.  Graduating  from 
Brown  University  in  1851,  he  en- 
tered the  Baptist  ministry,  and 
became  pastor  .successively  at 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  Providence, 
Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Indian- 
apolis. Since  1871J  his  cliarge  has 
been  the  Central  Baptist  church 
of  Newport,  R.  I.  In  1804  be  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.I),  from 
Columbian  CcJlcge,  Wa.sliington, 
D.  C.  From  the  lieginning  of  the 
International  Bible  Lesson  move- 
ment in  1872,  he  has  been  secre- 
tary of  the  lesson  committee,  of 
whicli  Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent  is 
chairman.  At  tlie  \'t'(iiid's  Sun- 
day-Siiioiil  convi'iition  in  London 
in  i8.s'.l,  Dr.AVari'i'ii.  Iii.'ing  present 
in  the  interest  of  Ids  committee, 
rrceis'ed,  on  inntion  of  Or.  .John 
Hall,  the  thanks  ot  tlie  assemlilage  for  his"splen- 
iliil  si'iw  ice  in  this  direction."  I' rider  his  super- 
\'isi(iii  if  was  estiiTiated  the  l-lilile  Lessons  were  dis- 
triliiited  to  more  than  111,0011,0110  persfins.  Dr.  Ran- 
(Inlpii  ^vas  married  in  18,51  to  Malvin.a,  daughter  of 
Alexander  Dunn  of  Middlesex  county,  N.  J., 
and  had  two  children:  Belle  M.  and  Fletcher  Ran- 
dolph.    He  died  in  Ne\vi)ort,  R.  I.,  Dee.  U,  1899. 


/L-t-'i'-t-^^^'^i-^^ 


^.^^l^^^iX*-^;^ 


BRINKERHOFF,  William,  lawyer,  was  bom 
at  Berueii.  now  a  part  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  July 
19,  1843.  the  youngest  son  of  Judge  John  Brinker- 
boir.  The  Brinkerlioff  family  have  continuously 
resided  in  Hudson  county  since  1(338,  when  the 
founder  of  the  family  in  America  emigrated  from 
Holland.  William  'Brinkeruoff  entered  Rutgers 
CoUegcbuteidistedin  the  military  .service  before  com- 
Iileting  the  collegiate  course.  He 
enlisted  iu  1802  with  the  31st  New 
Jersey  volunteers,  servin^  \\ii\L 
that  regiment  until  it  was  n  ustei 
ed  out  of  the  .service,  particip  Umg 
iu  the  battles  of  Fredericksbui^ 
Antietam  and  Maryland  Hi  i  hts 
He  was  admitted  to  the  1  ii  it  the 
November  term  of  the  ISew  Jci 
sey  supreme  court  in  18()  >  In 
1807  he  was  elected  a  mi  mbci 
of  the  board  of  aldermen  ot  Bei 
gen,  being  the  only  democi  it  in 
the  board  of  twelve  menibcis  lud 
was  president  of  that  bond  ind 
mayor  of  the  city  when  onl>  twi  n 
ty-tive  years  of  age.  In  No^cm 
ber,  1807,  be  was  elected  counsel  f  ot  ■ 
Hudson  county,  an  office  wdiich  he 
held  for  four  years.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  house  of  assembly  in  1870,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Parker  on  the  constitutional  com- 
mission of  1873,  was  a  member  of  the  democratic 
state  executive  committee  from  1880  to  1883  in- 
clusive, and  was  elected  to  the  New  Jer.sey  senate  in 
the  fall  of  1883.  In  the  senate  he  was  one  of  three 
who  demanded  the  ccjual  taxation  of  all  property, 
without  regard  to  its  owners  or  use;  offered  amend- 
ments to  that  end  and  advocated  them  until  they  met 
with  de  feat.  He  voted  against  the  present  corporation 
tax  law  because  it  created  a.  discrimination  between  the 
projierty  of  railroads  and  individuals.  In  1884  be  was 
appointed  corporation  counsel  of  Jersey  City,  and  held 
that  office  about  two  years.  He  was  again  appointed 
to  tlie  same  office  in  1888.  Mr.  Brinkerhoff  is  married, 
and  has  one  daughter. 

MORRIS,   Gouverneur,   statesman,  was  born 
at  Morrisania,  New  York  city,  Jan.  31,  1752,  son  of 

Lewis  and (Gouverneur)  Morris.      His 

father  (1098-1702)  was  a  noted  lawj'er  of  New  York, 
and  for  many  years  chief  justice  of  the  vice-admi- 
ralty covirt  of  the  province  ;  his  mother  was  one  of 
the  Huguenot  family  of  Gouverneurs,  which  had 
settled  in  New  York  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  The  Morrises  formed  one  of  the 
several  prominent  lauded  families,  such  as  those  of 
Livingston,  Van  Rensselaer,  Schuyler,  Pliillipse,  Van 
Cortlandt,  and  others,  who  by  wealth  and  force  of 
character  bad  risen  to  a  position  of  influence  and  im- 
portance in  imblic  and  social  affairs  ;  forniiiig,  in 
fact,  a  veritable  colonial  aristocracj'.  They  derived 
descent  from  liicliard  Morris,  a  soldier  in  Cnniiwell's 
army,  wdio,  almut  1050,  came  to  New  York  and  pur- 
chased, near  the  village  of  Harlaem,  a  tract  of  about 
3,000  acres  from  tlie  Indians.  This  estate  was  in- 
herited by  his  son,  Lewis  IMorris  (1071-1740),  wdio 
was  notalile  in  colonial  jiolitical  and  judicial  af- 
fairs, being  for  .several  years  chief  justice  of  New 
York  and  New  .Jersey  provincial  courts,  state  coun- 
cillor (1710-38),  acting  governor  of  New  Jersey 
(1731)  and  governor  (1738^0).  He  was  the  father 
of  Judge  Lewis  Mcu'ris  and  grandfather  of  I^ewds 
Morris,  3il,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indeiiend- 
ence  and  lialf-brollier  of  the  subject  of  this  writing. 
Gouverneur  Morris  received  his  eductilion  in  the 
home  of  M.  Tetar,  a  Ji'rench  teacher  of  New  Roclielle, 
and  was  gradiialed  at  King's  (now  Columbia)  Col- 
lege in  1708.  Although,  as  has  several  times  been 
remarked,  he  was  not  a.  scliolar  of  the  highest  stand- 
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ing,  he  early  discovered  a  decided  talent  in  mathe- 
matics, logic  and  oratory,  being  also  a  close  student 
of  Sliakespeare  and  the  classics.     At  bis  graduatiim 
he  delivered  an  address  on  "  Wit  and  Beauty  ";  and 
ou   receiving   Ins   master's   degree,   in   1771,    spoke 
again  on  "Love."     ileantirae.liis  pen  had  been  en- 
listed it]  a  more  serious  cause,  and  when  only  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  contributed  several  letters  "to  the 
public  press,  opposing  the  proposition  then  before 
the  New  York  assembly  to  meet  the  iudeliteduess 
incurred  by  the  French  and   Indian  war  with  in- 
terest-bearing bills  of  credit.     Jlnrris  showed,  with 
great  lucidity,  that  the  plan   proposed  Avas  only  t(j 
postpone  the  day  of  reckoning,  and,  while  encourag- 
ing  speculation  and   extravagance,    would   involve 
certaiu  bankruptcy  in  the  end,  with  an  entailment 
of   debt   on   posterity.      His  arguments  had   much 
weight  iu  finally  settling  the  matter,  and  gave  him  a 
reputation  ou  his  own  merits.     Immediately  after 
Jiis  graduation  he  entered  ou  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  William  Smith,   later  chief-justice  of  tlie 
province  of  New  York,  and  having  been  licensed  as 
an  attorney  in  1771,  entered  on  a  short  but  success- 
ful career  at  the  bar.     Auiid  the  first  fomentings  of 
the  struggle  with  England.  Jlorris,  like  others  of  the 
wealthy  and  educated  element  of  the  time,  was  "  at 
his  wits'  end  "  wliat  course  to  take.     With  a  strung 
loyalty  to  liis  cottntry,  and  yet  a  complete  contempt 
for  mob  rule  of  any  kind,  he  was  anxious  to  discover 
some  wise  course  wdiich  would  ensure  the  rights  of 
the  one  and  avoid  the  evils  of  the  other.     At  first, 
his  opinions  were  such  as  he  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend:   "I  see,  and  see  it  with  fear  and  trembling, 
that  if  the  dispute  with  Britain  continues,  we  sliall 
be  under  the  worst  of  all  pos.sible  dominions  ;  we 
shall  be  under  the  dominion  of  a  riotous  mob.     It  is 
to  the  interest  of  all  men,  therefore,  to  seek  for  re- 
union with  the  parent  state."     In  this  judgment  he 
was   in   harmony   with   other  eminent   men,    even 
Washington  himself,  who  could  not  readily  persuade 
themselves  that  the  separation  between  England  and 
the  colonies  was  to  lie  permanent  ;    but  once  the 
breach  was  made,  by  tyranny  on  the  one  hand  and 
outraged  sense  of  j'ustioe  on  the  other,  he  was  not 
long  hesitant  as  to  the  consistent  course.     Upon  the 
assembling  in  New  York  city  of  the  first  provincial 
congress  of  New  York,  he  was  one  of  the  eighty-one 
dele'gates  elected,  seventy  of  whom  were  present, 
fron?  tlie  county   of   Westchester.      The   principal 
questions  before  this  body  were   on  the  means  of 
meeting  the  expenses  of  the  war,   and  the  proper 
share  to  be  assumed  Ijy  New  York;  and  here  again 
Morris  signalized  his  financial  acumen  by  propo.sing 
the  scheme,  later  adopted,  that  the  Continental  con- 
gress,  and  not   the   provincial   legislatures,   should 
issue  paper  money,  apportioning  to  each  colony  its 
share  in  the  general  indebtedness,  wdiich,  in  any  case 
of  default,  was  to  be  met  by  joint  responsibility  of 
all.     Morris  was  a  delegate  to  the  second  and  third 
provincial  congresses,  and  when,  driven  from  New 
York  by  the  British  troops,  they  had  met  for  de- 
liberation  at   White   Plains,   he   was  prominent  in 
moving  to  ratify  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Later  in  1776  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  state  con.stitu- 
tional  convention,  and  did  noble  work  in  securing, 
after  <n-eat  ditfloulty  and  repeated  debates,  a  fullrec- 
ot^nition  of  religious  libertv  as  against  the  powerlul 
aSti-Catholic  element,  which  was  active  m  present- 
in"-  proposed  articles  to  insure  the  .nscendency  ot 
Pmtestautism.     This  contingent,  under  the  leader- 
ship  of    John    Jay,    proposed   as   qualification   tor 
citizenship  a  solemn  oath  to  "  renounce    .     .    .     the 
dangerous  and  damnable  doctrine  that  the  pope  or 
any  other  earthly  authority  has   power  to  absolve 
men  from  sins  described  in  and  prohibited  by  the 
Holy  Gospel."     Morris,  however,  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand therein  sought  to  be  provided  for,  proposed  an 


article  that  the  guarantee  of  toleration   should  not 
be  construed  to  "  justify  practices  inconsistent  with 
the  peace  and  safely  of  this  state."    The  constitution 
then  formulated  was  justly  called  by  Gov.  Horatio 
Seymour  "  a  proof  of  the  pVofound  knowledge  of  its 
leading   men    in    the    principles    of    civil   liberty, 
gO()d  government  and  constitutional  law."  Pursuant 
on  its  provisions,  Morris  was  appointed  on  a  commit- 
tee with  John  Jay  and  Robert  R.  Livingston  to  or- 
ganize the  state,  and  this  body  proceeded  at  once  to 
establish  com-ts  of  justice,  and  delegated  to  a  tem- 
porary committee  oi'  safety  the  duties  of  legislation. 
Morris  himself  did  good  "service   on   behiilf  of  the 
Continental  troops  acting  against  Burgoyne  in  north- 
ern  New  York,   and    although   unable   to   prevent 
Schuyler's  removal   in   fav(jr  of   Gates,   persuaded 
congress  to  strengthen   the   forces,    and    proposed 
plans  of  action  that  led  to  ultimate  success.     Upon 
the  resignation  of  his  half-brother,  Lewis  Jlorris,  in 
1777,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  liim  iu  the  Conti- 
nental congress,  and  took  his  seat  in  January  follow- 
ing.    As  a  memljer  of  the  committee   on   military 
affairs,    he   visited   Washington's  camp    at   Valley 
Forge,  and,  on  the  general's  suggestion,  presented 
bills  to  Congress  providing  for  food  and  clothing  for 
the  army  and  half-pay  for  retired  officers;  the  latter 
measure  being  bitterly  opposed,  particularly  by  the 
New  England  delegation.     He  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee to  receive  the  French  min- 
ister, Conrad  Alexandre  Gerard, 
whose  wily   .suggestions  on  the 
proper  directions   for  Franklin, 
then  in  France,   he  successfully 
withstood;   and   in   1779   he  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  five 
to   consider  the  preliminaries  of 
a  treaty  of   peace,  on  the  basis 
of  the  report  of  the   committee 
on  foreign  relations.      In   jWay, 
1780,  he  had   the  misfortune  to 
lose  liis  left  leg  through  an  injury 
in  falling  from  his  carriage,  and 
ever  after  wore  a  "rough  stick" 
in  its  place,  scorning  the  substi- 
tute of  a  "handsome  leg."     In 
1781  he  became  assistant  minister 
of  finance,  under  Robert  Morris, 
an  office  held  by  him  for  about 
four     years.      This    association 
was  the  basis  of  a  close  friendship  between  the  two 
Messrs.  Morris,— thev  w-ere  in  no  way  related,— and 
at  the  close  of  the  war  they  formed  a  commercial 
partnership  iu  the  East  .India  and  China  trade,  which 
finally  resulted  disastrously,  and  caused  the  impris- 
onment  for  debt   of    Robert  Jlorris.      He   w;as  a 
member  of  the  con.stitutioual  convention  oi  1787,  in 
which  he  advocated  such  conservative  measures  as 
a  permanent  executive,  a  freehold  qualification  for 
voters,   a  life  tenure  of  office  in  the  senate.     His 
favorite  measures  were  not   adopted,   but    he  ac- 
quiesced in  the  necessity  of  compromise,  and  took  so 
active  a  part  in  drawing  up  the  final  document  that, 
according  to  James  Madis.m,  "the  finish  given  to 
the  style  and  arrangement  of  the  constitution  tairly 
belongs  to  Jlr.  jMorris."     The  next  year  he  sailed  for 
Europe,  where  during  the  next  two  years   he  was 
eno-ao-ed  in  inivate  business,  partly  as  the  financial 
a.^euf  of  Robert  Jlorris.    Then,  traveling  extensively 
oS  the  Continent,  enjoyed  the  opportunity  ot  rea  iz- 
ine  the  ardent  desire  of  his  boyhood,  to  travel  in  the 
Old  World-" to  rub  off,"  as  he  pm  it,  "in    he  gay 
circles  of  foreign  life  a  few  of  those  many  barbai'isms 
which  characterize  a  provincial  educatrou.       He  re- 
mained abroad  ten  years,  acting,  m  1,91   f^J^"^' 
in^ton's    confidential   agent    to    sotmd   the   Bi  tish 
mrnistry  as  to  their  intentions  regarding  certain  difti- 
cu  ties  growing  out  of  the  late  war,  and  then  tor  two 
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years  (1792-94)  was  U.  S.  minister  to  France.  lu 
"iTSIS  lie  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
following  spring  was  elected  to  the  U.  8.  senate. 
There  he  served  continuously  from  May,  1800,  to 
March,  1.803,  and,  among  other  notable  public  ser- 
vices, liad  an  important  part  in  advocating  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana  from  the  French.  He  was  also 
chairnran  of  the  commission  on  the  proposed  canal 
in  New  York  state  from  its  first  appointment,  in  1810, 
until  Ins  death.  The  efforts  of  this  body  eventuated 
in  the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal  in  183.").  In 
person,  iNtorris  resembled  Gen.  Washington  so  closely 
that  he  posed  for  the  figure  of  Houdin's  statue. 
Decided  in  his  opinions,  he  was  free  in  expressing 
them  witli  a  vigor  that  frequently  inciuTed  the  hos- 
tility of  liis  political  opponents.  He  had  high  ora- 
torical powers,  and  was  a  prolitic  writer  of  pamphlets 
and  newspajier  articles.  Among  his  iiK.ist  note- 
worthy productions  are:  "Observations  on  the 
American  Kevolutiou"  (1779);  "Address  to  the 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  Abolition  of  the 
Bank  of  North  America"  (1785);  "An  Address  in 
Celebration  of  the  Deliverance  of  Europe  from  the 
Yoke  of  Military  Despotism,"  in  celebration  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  France  (1814);  and 
eulogies  on  Washington,  Hamilton  and  George  Clin- 
ton." During  the  last  year  of  his  life  Morris  was 
president  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  ;  his 
inaugural  address,  which  is  still  preserved,  being  one 
of  his  ablest  performances.  On  his  deathbed  he  re- 
marked: "Si.\ty-five  years  ago  it  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty to  call  me  into  existence  here,  on  this  spot, 
in  this  very  room  ;  and  how  shall  I  complain  that 
He  is  pleased  to  call  me  hence!"  "The  Memoirs 
of  Gouverneur  Morris,  with  Selections  from  His 
Papers  and  Correspondence "  was  published  by 
Jared  Sparks,  in  three  volumes  (1832)  ;  his  life,  by 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  "American  Statesmen 
Series"  (1888);  and  "  Diary  and  Letters  of  Gouver- 
neur Morris,"  by  his  granddaughter,  Anne  Cary 
Morris  (1888).  He  was  married,  Dec.  25,  1806,  to 
Anne  Cary  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  by  whom  he  had 
several  sons.  He  died  in  the  family  mansion  at  Mor- 
risauia,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  6,  1816. 

LEAVITT,  Joshua,  reformer,  was  born  at 
Heath,  Franklin  Co.,  M.ass.,  Sept.  8,  1794.  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1814,  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1819,  and  two  years  later  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Putney,  Vt.  He 
soon  abandcjned  the  law  for  theology,  was  graduated 
from  the  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1825,  and  took 
charge  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Stratford, 
Conn.,  in  the  .same  year.  In  1819,  while  still  resid- 
ing at  Heath,  Mr.  Leavitt  e.stablished  one  of  thefir.st 
Sabbath-schools  in  western  Mas-sachusetts,  embrac- 
ing tlio  entire  congregation,  and  took  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  improvement  of  the  public  schools.  He 
was  the  first  secretary  of  the  American  Temperance 
Society,  was  one  of  its  traveling  agents,  and  in  sev- 
eral jilaces  delivered  the  first  temperance  lecture  that 
had  been  heard  there.  He  removed  to  New  York 
city  in  1828,  was  secretary  of  the  American  Sea- 
men's Friend  Society,  and  editor  of  the  "  Sailor's 
Magazine. "  He  estaljlished  chapels  in  New  Orleans, 
theS.andwicli  Islands,  Havre,  Canton  and  oilier  ports, 
and  aided  in  founding  the  tir.st  city  temperance  so- 
ciety, and  became  its  first  secretary.  In  1831  he  be- 
came editor  and  proprietor  of  the  "Evangelist,"  a 
newly  estaljlished  pajier,  which  soon  became  tlie  or- 
gan of  the  more  liberal  religious  movements,  and  ex- 
pressed itself  freely  on  the  subjects  of  slavery  and 
temiieraijce,  the  anti-slavery  views  costing  him  a 
large  loss  in  the  circulation  of  his  paper  in  tlie  Soulli, 
and  also  at  the  North,  which  lo.ss  he  endiindicil  to 
offset  by  reporting  in  full  the  revival  Iciiui'es  nf 
Charles  G.  Finney.  He  had  been  coniircicd  with 
the  C(jlouization  Society,  but  dropped  it  on  leading 


Garrison's  "  Thoughts  on  Colonization."  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Anti-Slavery 
Society  in  1833,  and  a  member  of  its  executive  com- 
mittee in  1835  to  raise  funds  to  extend  its  work,  and  of 
the  National  Anti-Slavery  Society,  into  which  it  was 
subsequently  merged,  and  at  one  time  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  city  to  escape  the  violence  of  the  mob. 
While  erecting  a  new  building  for  the  "Evangelist," 
the  financial  crisis  of  1837  occurred,  which  obliged 
him  to  sell  out,  and  he  became  editor  of  the  ' '  Eman- 
cipator,"  sub,sequently  removing  it  to  Boston,  where 
he  also  published  the  "Chronicle,"  the  first  daily 
anti-slavery  paper.  Mr.  Leavitt  took  an  active  part 
in  the  convention  that  met  in  Albany  in  1840, 
formed  the  Liberal  party,  and  nominated  J.  G.  Bir- 
ney  for  V.  S.  president,  and  was  chairman  of  the  na- 
tional committee  from  1844  to  1847.  In  the  "Liber- 
ator" Garrison  published  an  address,  pointing  out 
the  unwise  and  repreiieusible  conduct  of  advocating 
Birney's  nomination,  and  Leavitt  retorted  in  the 
"Emancipator, "  ridiculing  Garrison  as  the  "  king  of 
day  "  at  Boston,  and  on  another  occasion  he  called 
him  an  "adventurer."  Mr.  Lsavitt  started  a  penny 
daily  paper  called  the  "  Ballot-box  "  to  advocate  the 
third-party  project.  In  the  year  1847  he  founded 
the  Cheap-Postage  Society  of  Boston,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  went  to  Washington  in  its  behalf,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  two-cent  rate,  and  in  the  same 
year  lie  became  office  editor  of  the  "  Independent," 
His  correspondence  with  Richard  Cobden,  and  his 
"  Memoir  on  Wheat  "  had  much  to  do  iu  securing 
the  repeal  of  the  English  corn  laws.  He  received  a 
gold  medal  from  the  Ciobden  Club  of  England  in 
1869,  for  an  essay  on  the  commercial  relations  be- 
tween America  and  Great  Britain,  in  which  he  fa- 
vored free  trade.  Wabash  College  conferred  on  Mr. 
Leavitt  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1855.  He  published 
"  Easy  Lessons  in  Reading,"  a  "  Series  of  Headers," 
and  a  revival  hymn-book,  entitled  the  "Christian 
Lyre."  Mr.  Leavitt  died  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
16,  1873. 

DE  PEYSTER,  Frederic  James,  lawyer, 
was  born  in  New  York  city  Feb.  5,  1839.  He  is  the 
present  head  of  a  family  wdiich,  coming  from  Hol- 
land about  the  year  1640,  has  for  250  years  been  con- 
nected with  what  is  best  in  the  public  and  social  life 
of  the  city.  From  early  colonial  days  members  of 
the  family  have  held  positions 
of  high  responsibility  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  and  the  st  ate, 
and  served  with  distinction  as 
officers  in  the  revolutionary  and 
other  wars.  He  is  a  son  of  Capt. 
James  Ferguson  De  Peyster  and 
his  second  wife,  Frances  Good- 
hue Asliton,  a  granddaughter  of 
Benjamin  Goodhue,  who  repre- 
sented the  Essex  district  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  the  first  congress. 
Oct.  10,  1871,  Frederick  mar- 
ried Augusta  McEvers  Morris, 
daughter  of  William  H.  Morris, 
of  the  well  known  family  resi- 
dent at  Morrisania.  He  receiv- 
ed the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  and  those  of  Bach- 
elor and  Master  of  Laws  from 
Cobimlii.i,  Law  Scliool.  His  interest  in  classical 
scholarship  prompted  him  to  take  part  in  urging  the 
college  to  adopt  a  more  comprehensive  course  in 
classics,  which  has  raised  the  literary  standard  of 
the  institution.  From  its  foundation  unlil  1889,  he 
w;is  president  of  the  Arclneological  Society,  and  be 
still  serves  as  a  member  of  its  council.  When  in 
1s;h1  tlie  commitlei'  was  formed  to  found  the  Ameri- 
can  Scliool  of  Classical  Studies,  he  took  a  leading 
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part  lu  the  work,  serving  as  treasurer  and  trustee 
ot    the    organization.      He    Tfas    president    of    the 
li    A^  Society,   the   St.   Nicholas   Club,  the 

Ok  New  York  Dispensary,  the  Alumni  of  the 
College  ot  the  City  of  New  York,  and  of  the 
Orphan  Society^  was  chairman  of  the  New  York 
bociety  Library,  trustee  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  of  the  Home  for  Incurables, 
and  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Archffiological 
and  Numismatic  Society.  Five  children  survived 
him :  Helen  Van  Cortland,  Frederic  Ashton,  Francis 
Goodhue,  Augusta  Morris  and  Ella  Morris  de  Peys- 
ter.  He  died  in  Lakewood,  N.  .J.,  Mav  10,  1905. 
PLUMB,  Preston  B.,  U.  S.  senator,  was  born 
in  Delaware  county,  O.,  Get.  12,  1S:17.  son  of  David 
and  Hannah  ilaria  (Bierce)  Plumb.  The  first 
of  his  family  in  America  was  .John  Plumb  (or 
Plumbe),  who  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in 
Massachusetts,  and  removed  from'  Boston  to 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  some  time  before  1636,  when 
he  is  first  mentioned  in  the  town  records.  From 
this  John  Plumb  the  line  of  descent  is  traced 
through  his  son  Robert,  who  married  Mary  Bald- 
win; their  son  John,  who  married  Elizabeth  Nor- 
ton;    their    son    Joseph,    who    married    Thankful 

;    their  son  Waitstill  John,  who   married 

Ehoda  Curtis;  their  son  Reuben,  who  married 
Priscilla  Starr,  and  their  son  Ichabod,  who  married 
Catharine  Hinsdale,  and  was  the  grandfather  of 
the  senator.  Sen.  Plumb  's  educational  opportuni- 
ties were  of  the  scantiest  nature.  He  learned  the 
printer's  trade,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  removed 
to  Emporia,  Kan.,  then  a  small  and  struggling  vil- 
lage, where  he  founded  the  weekly  "News,"  of 
which  he  was  editor,  reporter,  compositor  and 
pressman  until  the  growth  of  his  business  enabled 
him  to  employ  help.  He  quickly  became  prominent 
among  the  freesoil  men  of  Kansas,  and  in  1859 
was  a  member  of  the  Leavenworth  constitutional 
convention  which  asked  for  the  admission  of 
Kansas  into  the  Union  as  a  free  state.  While 
editing  the  ' '  News ' '  he  studied  law,  and  was 
admired  to  the  bar  in  1861.  He  served  in  the 
Kansas  legislature  in  1862,  and  a  little  later  was 
made  reporter  of  the  supreme  court.  In  August, 
1862,  he  enlisted  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  11th 
Kansas  infantry,  of  which  he  was  successively 
captain,  major  '  and  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was 
speaker  of  the  Kansas  house  of  representatives  in 
1867,  and  was  a  member  of  that  body  in  the 
following  year,  after  which  he  held  the  office  of 
prosecuting  attornev  for  Lyon  county,  Kan.  He 
was  for  several  veai's  a  member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Ruo-gles  &  Piunib,  but  finally  abandoned  law 
to  become  president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Emporia,  and  was  filling  this  position  when, 
in  1877  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  as  a  Repub- 
lican to  succeed  James  W.  Harvey.  He  took  his 
seat  in  the  senate  on  Mar.  4,  1877,  and  was  re^ 
elected  in  188.',  and  1888.  As  senator  he  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  public  lands  and 
a  member  of  the  apru-opriations  and  other  im- 
portant committees.  His  name  was  often  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion of  his  party.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy 
indefatigable  industry,  sound  views  and  accurate 
information  upon  all  public  ciuestions,  ^^ever  know^ 
ing  weariness,  and  dying  m  the  harness.  Success 
crowned  his  efforts  in  all  directions,  and  he  won 
a  llr^  estate,  his  wealth  invested  prmcupally  in 
bank  "and  mining  stocks.  He  was  married  Mai  .8, 
1867  to  Caroline  A.  Southwick  of  Ashtabula,  O., 
nnd  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters  He  died 
suddenly  of  apoplexy  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec. 
20,  1891. 


McKIM,  James  Miller,  reformer,  was  born  at 
Carlisle,    Pa.,    Nov.    14,    1810,    son    of   James   and 
Catherine     (Miller)      McKini,     and     grandson     of 
James  McKini,  of  Irish  Protestant  extraction,  who 
came  over  from  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1774  and 
settled  in  Pennsylvania.     Young  McKim  was  edu- 
cated for  the  ministry  at  Dickinson  and  Princeton 
colleges.      In    1835    he   was   ordained   pastor    of   a 
Presbyterian  church  at  Womelsdorf,  Pa.,  but  after 
his  marriage  became  so  absorbed  in  the  cause  of 
abolition  that   he  withdrew  from   the  church,   and 
devoted  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  anti- 
slavery  cause.      He  was  present  at  the  convention 
that  met  in  Philadelphia  Dec.  4,  1833,  to  organize 
the  National  Anti-Slavery  Society.     He  became  a 
lecturing  agent  under  the  auspices  of  this  society, 
and    delivered    stirring    lectures    in    Pennsylvania, 
although  often  in  danger  of  personal  violence.     In 
1840  he  removed  to   Philadelphia  to  become  pjub- 
lishing    agent    of    the    Pennsylvania    Anti-Slavery 
Society,  subsequently  serving  as  corresponding  sec- 
retary and  general  manager  of  the  affairs  of  the 
society.     He  was  frequently  brought  into   contact 
with  ''underground  railroad"  movement,  and  was 
actively   connected   with   many   slave    cases   before 
the  courts,  chiefly  after  the  passage  of  the  fugitive 
slave    law    of    1850.      After    the    capture    of   Port 
Royal  in  1862,  he  called  a  meeting  of  Philadelphia 
citizens   to    care   for    the    10,000    liberated    slaves, 
and   the   meeting   resulted   in   the   organization   of 
the    Philadelphia    Port    Royal    relief    committee. 
During   the   war   he   advocated   the   enlistment    of 
the    colored    troops,    aided    in    establishing    Camp 
William    Penn,    and    in    the    recruiting    of    eleven 
regiments.     The  Port  Royal  relief  committee  was 
enlarged  into  the  Pennsylvania  Freednian  's  relief 
association  in  1863,  and  Mr.  McKim  became  cor- 
responding   secretary,    traveling    and    establishing 
schools  in  the  South.     From  1865  to  "1869  he  was 
connected   with   the   American    Freedmen's    Union 
Commission    and    endeavored    to    promote    general 
education    at   the    South,    and    in   the    latter   year, 
thinking    the    commission     had    accomplished    its 
work,  it  was  disbanded  at   Sir.  Kim's  suggestion. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  l^ninn  League  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "Nation" 
of  New  York  in  1865.     He  has  been  called  ' '  That 
prudent,    rash    man. "       In    "  f4arrison    and    His 
Times,"    Johnson    says    of    McKim:     "Pitted   by 
his  intellectual  gifts,  as  well  as  by  education,  for 
any    place    of    influence    and    power    to    which   he 
might   have   chosen   to   aspire,   he    devoted   himself 
unreservedly  for  a  generation  to  the  cause  of  the 
slave,    rendering    it    service    of    the    very    highest 
character  by  his  pen  and  his  voice,  as  well  as  by 
his  wisdom' in  counsel."     He  was  married  Oct.  1, 
1840,  to  Sarah  Allibone  Speaknian,  a  Quaker,  who 
was  'in   thorough   sympathy   with   the    anti-slavery 
cause.      She    was   said    to    be    a    woman    of    great 
beautv,    brilliant    wit    and    a    bubbling    sense    of 
hunini-.      Thev   had   two   children :     Charles   Pollen 
JNlcKiin    (q.   v.),   of   the   firm   of   McKim,   Mead   & 
White,  and  Lucv,  wife  of  Wendell  Phillips  Garri- 
son.    He  died  in  AV.  Orange,  N.  J.,  June  13,  1874. 
■WILLEY,    Stansbury   Jacobs,    merchant,   was 
born  in  Sussex  county,  Del.,  Mar.  19,  1845,  son  of 
Robert   A.   and   Mary   M.   Willey.      He  worked   on 
the  farm  and  attended  the  public  schools  until  he 
was    sixteen   years   of    age.      He    subsequently   at- 
tended Newark  Academy,  Newark,  Del.;  took  the 
usual  course  at  Crittenden's  Commercial  College, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  studied  chemistry  at  Har- 
vard University,  and  the  classics  and  mathematics 
•under  private  tutors.     He  taught  in  different  pub- 
]-c   schools   for   some   time,   and   was   assistant   m 
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William  A.  Eeynolds'  Classical  anrl  Matliem.atipal 
Institute  in  Wilmington,  Del,  of  which  he  became 
vice-principal.  While  occupying  this  position,  iu 
1S74,  he  was  elected  principal  of  the  Boys'  High 
School  of  Wilmington,  from  which  he  resigned  in 
1SS2  to  enter  business.  He  became  vice-president 
of  the  Wilmington  Dental  Manufacturing  Co.,  and 
secretary  of  the  Kartavert  Manufacturing  Co. 
In  1S90  Mr.  Willey  was  appointed  supervisor  of 
the  census  for  the  district  of  Delaware  by  Pres. 
Harrison,  and  in  ]S91  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
Wilmington  for  a  term  of  two  years.  He  held  a 
high  position  in  the  order  of  the  Knights  of 
Pj-thias,  serving  for  ten  years  as  grand  keejier  of 
records  and  seal  of  the  state,  and  being  elected 
four  times  supreme  master  of  the  exchequer  of 
the  order.  He  received  the  degree  of  Ph.B. 
from  Delaware  College.  He  was  married  Dec.  27, 
187.J,  to  Lydia  A.  Moore,  daughter  of  Robert  R. 
Eobinsou  of  Wilmington. 

REYNOLDS,  WiUiam,  naval  officer,  was  born 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dee.  18,  181.5,  son  of  John  and 
Lydia  (Moore)  Eeynolds,  and  grandson  of  William 
Eeynolds,  a  native  of  Ireland,  wdio  came  over  in 
1760  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  William  Eey- 
nolds was  the  brother  of  John  Pulton  Eeynolds 
(q.  v.),  a  soldier  in  the  civil  war.  He  entered  the 
navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1831,  and  was  made  a 
lieutenant  iu  1841  while  serving  in  Capt.  Wilkes' 
exploring  expedition.  He  was  serving  in  the 
bureau  of  construction  in  1850  when  his  health 
began  to  fail,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Hawaiian 
islands,  where  he  served  as  naval  storekeeper  at 
plonolulu.  While  there  he  assisted  in  procuring  a 
treaty  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  resumed  active 
duty,  becoming  commander  of  the  Vermont  at 
Port  Eoyal  in  November,  1862,  and  commander 
of  the  New  Hampshire  in  the  following  year.  Ho 
was  commissioned  captain  in  1866,  commodore  in 
1870  and  rear-admiral  in  187.3.  He  was  senior 
officer  of  the  ordnance  board  during  1869-70,  and 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  equi|mient  during  1870-75, 
and  on  two  occasions  he  served  as  acting  secretary 
of  the  navy.  His  last  command  was  the  flagship 
Tennessee,  1875-77,  and  he  was  retired  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  latter  year.  Adm.  Eeynolds  died  in 
Washington,  D.  I'.,' Nov.  5,  1879. 

EDMOND,  William,  congressman,  was  liorn 
in  Wiiodtinry  (now  South  Britain),  Conn.,  Sept. 
28,  1755,  anil  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the 
class  of  1777.  His  only  service  in  the  revolution- 
ary war  was  the  occasion  of  Tryon's  raid  on  Dan- 
bury,  when,  a  senior  at  college,  he  joined  in  the 
running  fight  of  April  27th,  during  which  he  fell, 
severely  wounded.  Defending  himself  bravely,  he 
escaped  capture,  l:)Ut  was  obliged  to  I'emain  help- 
less on  the  field  all  the  following  night.  He  took 
up  the  study  of  law,  and  settled  in  Newtown, 
Conn.,  wliere  he  opened  an  office  in  the  house  of 
Gen.  .John  (liandlor,  wdiose  daughter,  Hlizabeth, 
he  afterward  married.  In  1797  he  was  elected  to 
congress,  and  having  served  for  two  terms,  was 
then  apjiointed  justire  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state,  holding  that  office  until  1819.  A  full  sketch 
of  dudge  Edmond's  life  may  be  found  in  Coth- 
ren 's  "Ancient  AVomlbury, "  Vol.  I.  He  died  at 
Newtown,  Conn.,  Aug.  1,  1838. 

KOBINSON,  Jonathan,  IT.  S.  senator  and 
jurist,  was  bcirn  at  Hanlwick,  Woicester  co.,  Mass., 
Aug.  n,  1756,  youngest  son  of  <'apt.  Samuel  and 
Sarah  (Fay)  Eobinsou,  and  brother  of  Gov.  Moses 
Eobinson  (q.  v.)  of  Vermont.  The  first  of  his 
family  in  America  was  Eev.  John  Eobinson,  wdio 
was   one   of  the   Mayflower   Pilgrims   in   1620;    he 


was  pastor  of  the  Pilgrims  before  they  sailed  from 
Holland,  and  held  a  like  jiosition  in  Plymouth, 
Mass.  Sen.  Eobinson 's  father  (1705-67)  was  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  and  after  serving  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war  removed  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  A'ermont,  wdiere  he  was  commissioned 
justice  of  the  peace  by  Gov.  Weutworth.  It  was 
before  him  that  the  first  clash  over  the  boundary 
line  between  New  Y^ork  and  New  Hampshire 
authority  occurred.  He  was  sent  to  England  in 
1766  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  settlers  before  the 
ministry,  but  he  died  suddenly  in  London  before 
he  had  accomplished  his  purpose.  His  wife,  Sarah 
Fay,  was  the  daughter  of  Stephen  Pay,  landlord 
of  the  famous  Catamount  tavern  at  Bennington. 
Jonathan  Robinson  accompanied  his  father  from 
Hardwiek,  Mass.,  to  Bennington  in  1761.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  there  in  1796,  served  as  town 
clerk  during  1795-1801,  and  was  thirteen  times  a 
representative  in  the  legislature.  In  1801  he  was 
appointed  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
held  the  office  until  1807,  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  senate,  completing  the  term  of 
Israel  Smith,  who  had  been  called  to  the  gov- 
ernor's chair  by  the  Jeffersonian  party.  In  1809 
he  was  re-elected  for  a  full  term.  He  had  marked 
gifts  as  a  piolitical  leader,  and  his  influence  in  the 
senate  was  considerable.  He  had  the  ear  and  con- 
fidence of  Pres.  Madison  to  an  extent  that  few 
men  had,  and  the  disposal  of  the  government 
jiatronage  in  Vermont  was  largely  in  his  hands. 
On  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  returned  to  Ver- 
mont, and  iu  October,  1815,  was  elected  judge  of 
probate,  an  office  he  held  until  his  death.  In  1818 
he  represented  Bennington  in  the  legislature,  and 
was  prominent  in  the  discussion  over  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  for  the  choice  of  presi- 
dential electors  by  districts.  Dartmouth  College 
gave  him  the  degree  of  A.B.  iu  1790  and  A.M.  iu 
1803.  Judge  Eobinson  was  married  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  John  Passett,  and  one  of  his  sons, 
Jonathan  E.,  became  judge  of  a  county  court, 
and  another,  Henry  Eobinson,  was  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  militia  and  clerk  of  the  county  and  su- 
preme court.  He  died  at  Bennington,  Nov.  3,  1819. 
CLARKE,  Daniel  Boone,  merchant,  was  born 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  Mar.  3,  1825,  son  of  Walter 
and  Eachael  (Boone)  Clarke;  grandson  of  William 
Clarke,  wdio  was  second  lieutenant  in  the  7th  regi- 
ment of  the  Maryland  line  of  regulars,  and  a 
descendant  in  the  sixth  generation  of  Eobert 
Clarke,  who  came  to  America  with  Lord  Baltimore 
in  1636;  represented  the  Jesuit  fathers  in  the 
colonial  assemlilies,  and  was  surveyor-general  of 
Maryland.  Daniel  B.  Clarke  was  educated  in  the 
pidvate  schools  of  Washington,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  entered  a,  pharmaceutical  establishment. 
Upon  att.aining  his  majority  he  went  into  business 
for  himself.  In  1859  Mr.  Clarke  purchased  a 
retail  drug  business,  wdiich  he  conducted  success- 
fully for  many  years,  retiring  in  1874.  In  1876 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Franklin  Fire  In- 
surance Co.,  the  oldest  in  the  city,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  became  ]iresident  of  the  National 
I'.ank  of  the  Republic.  He  was  treasurer  of  the 
Washington  National  Monument  Society,  as  well 
as  director  in  the  Metropolitan  Street  Eailway 
Co.  of  Washington,  and  in  the  United  States 
Electric  Light  Co.  He  was  nuirided  iu  1847  to 
Ajma  M.,  daughter  of  William  McLean  Cripps, 
and  had  three  daughters:  iF.'iry  Agnes,  wife  of 
Thomas  E.  Wagganmn  ;  Juliann.a  E.  ami  Ellen 
M.,  wife  of  .Alexander  Porter  Morse  of  Washing- 
tun.  He  ilieil  in  Washington,  1).  C,  in  lS9i5. 
J'orti'uit   opposite  page   529. 
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ABBOTT,   Austin,  lawyer,   342, 

A.BBOTT,   Frank,   dental   surgeon,  359. 

Abolition  Movement,  30.5-332  ;  378,  PARK- 
ER. 

ADAIR,  George  W.,  real  estate  operator, 
425. 

ADAIR,  John,   soldier  and  senator,  249, 

ADAMS,   Abigail    S.,    6, 

ADAMS,    Henry   H.,   merchant,    177. 

ADAMS,  John,  president  of  U.  S.,  1  :  quot- 
ed,  60,    SEWALL. 

ADAMS,  Nehemiah,   clergyman,   318. 

Adelaide  Proctor  of  America,  369,  DON- 
NELLY. 

AGASSIZ,    Louis,   naturalist,   360. 

Alaska,    purchase   of,    79,    SEWARD. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  settlement  of,  483,  VAN 
RENSSELAER. 

Albany  Argus,   405,  MANNING. 

Albany    Medical    College,    446,    MARCH, 

ALBAUGH.   John    W.,   actor,   167. 

ALCOTT,  A.    Bronson,   author,   218 

ALDEN,    James,    naval    officer,    104. 

ALEXANDER,    Archibald,    educator,    22, 

ALLEN,   Ed\vard   C,   farmer,  427. 

ALLEN,    John,    inventor,    427. 

ALLEN,    John,    congressman,    137. 

Allinson,  Edward  P.,  partner  of,  444,  PEN- 
ROSE. 

Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  524,  REYNOLDS. 

Alston,   Joseph   J.,   planter  of  North   Caro- 

.  lina,   118,   ALSTON. 

ALSTON,   Willis,   congressman,   118. 

ALVORD,    Thomas   G.,   lawyer,    418. 

American   Bible   Society.   296,   BOUDINOT. 

American  Colonization  Society,  232,  WASH- 
INGTON :    252,    GUELEY. 

American   Farmer,   151,   SKINNER. 

American  Iron  &■  Steel  Institute,  welfare 
work   for,   179,   DARLINGTON. 

American    Journal    of    Science    and    Arts. 

AScf^"^L^ht\ergue,    389     PUTNAM. 
American    Screw   Co..    392.   ANGELL. 
American    Strawboard   Co.,   organized,    524, 

BARBER. 
AMES,   Fisher,   statesman,   382- 
AMES,  Oakes,  manufacturer,  199. 
AMES.   Oakes  A.,   manufacturer,  200. 
Ames,    Oliver,    199-200,    AMES. 
Ames,   Oliver  &   Sons,   199-200     AMES 
Ames,    Seth,    chief    justice.    383,    AMES. 
ANDERSON,   Joseph,   senator,   11. 
ANDREWS,      Alexander      Boyd,      railroad 

president,  482. 
ANGELL,   William  G.,   manuf  r,,  ^92. 
ANGIER,    Nedom    L.,    mayor,    349. 
ANSBAGHER.    Adolph   B.,   manuf  r.,    516. 
Antarctic    Ocean,    scientific    expedition    to, 

105,    WILKES. 
Anti-slavery   movement,   305-33-. 
Apostle     of     the     Indians,     sobriquet,     419, 

ELIOT.  ,,„-,, 

Appleton,  D.,  &  Co.,  publishers,   610-511. 
.APPLETON,   Daniel,   publisher,   509. 
APPLETON,    Daniel    S.,    Publ'^her,    610. 
APPLETON,   George  S..  publisher.  610. 
APPLETON,  John  A.,  publisher,  610. 
APPLETON,    William   H.,   publisher,    610. 

S'U^a^y  ^^^-^^..^iosr^MfN^IN.^: 
Armstrong,    George    W.,    express    man, 

Arthur    Hope,     pen-name.    203,    WILKIN- 

ATKraSON,  John  M.  P.,   educator,  26, 
ATTWOOD,    Julius,    judge,    61. 
JUSTIN,    Samuel,    university   pres.,    iv- 
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BACON.    Edward    P„    merchant,    234, 
BACON,    Francis,    manufacturer,    200. 
BAILEY,    Gamaliel,    journalist,    417. 
BAILEY,   Theodorus,   naval   officer,    106. 
BAIRD,    John    F.,    clergyman,    478. 
BAKER,    Alfred,    banker,    109. 
BAKER,    Edward   D.,    senator  and   soldier, 

92. 
Baker  volunteers.  Civil  War,  109,  BAKER. 
BALDWIN,    Henry,    jurist,    267. 
BALLANTINE,   William    G.,    college  pres., 

466. 
BALSLEY.    Alfred    H„    journalist,    478. 
Baltimore,      Md.,      Enoch     Pratt     Library, 

founder  of,   379,   PRATT. 
Bank     of     North     America,     founded,     412, 

MORRIS. 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  founded,  412,  MOR- 
RIS. 
BANKARD,    Henry   N.,   real   estate  broker, 

268. 
Banknote      engraving,      pioneer      in,      368, 

SMILLIE, 
BARBER.    Gershom    M,.    jurist,    212. 
BARBER,    Ohio   C,   manuf'r.,    523. 
Barber,    O.    C,   Industrial   and   Agricultural 

School,    624,    BARBER. 
BARBOUR,      Philip      P.,      statesman      and 

jurist,    269. 
BARGER,    Samuel    F..    lawyer,    497. 
BARHYDT,  Theodore  W.,  banker,  37. 
BARNES,  George  T.,  lawyer  and  congress- 
man.  166. 
HARNETT,    Edward    H.,    clergyman,    479. 
BARNETT,    James,   soldier,   30. 
BARNETT,   Samuel,  lawyeX   61. 
BARTLETT.   Homer   L..   physician.   450. 
BATE,    Henry    C,    soldier,    246. 
BATES.    Edward,   attorney-general.   89. 
BATTEY,    Sumter    B.,    surgeon,    419. 
BAXTER,   George  A.,  educator,  24. 
Bay  Psalm  Book,   420,   ELIOT. 
BAYARD.  Thomas  F.,  statesman,  404. 
BEATTIE,    Hamlin,   banker   and  manuf'r.. 

507. 
BEAVER,   James  A„   governor,  293, 
BEDFORD,   Gunning,   Jr.,   statesman,   391. 
Beecher,    Henry    Ward,    attorney    for,    493. 

SHEARMAN. 
Behring  sea  claims  arbitration.  411,  UlOlv- 

INSON.  ,      „  ,„, 

BELL,   Charles  H.,  naval  officer,   104. 
BELL,    Henry   H.,   naval   officer,    103 
Belmont   School,   California    268    REID. 
Benauly,   pseudonym,   343.    ABBOll. 
BENSON.   Alfred  W.,   soldier  and  senator, 

BESHOAE,  Michael,  physician  and  jour- 
nalist, 373. 

BETTS,   Frederic  H..  lawyer,   38. 

BIGLEE,  William,  governor,  288. 

BINGHAM.  Joel  F.,  educator  and  clergy- 
man,   163,  ,^     f,  i         10Q 

BINGHAM,   William.    U.    S.    senator.    133. 

BIRNEY,  James  G.,  statesman  and  phi- 
lanthropist,   312.  , 

BLAIR,     Montgomery,     postmaster-general. 

BLANCHARD,    James   A.,   jurist    240, 
RT  prKT.FY     Logan    E.,   jurist.    196. 
BUnd    educliionlf,  424,  BRIDGMAN  ;  461, 

Bli^d'^reacher,   269,  WADDEL 
RimH     George  W.,   elocutionist,   lu. 
ElOOMINGDALE,    Joseph    B.,    merchant, 

BLOUNT,   Thomas,   congressman,   18S. 
BLYTHE,    James,    educator,    123. 
RfiCGS    Charles  S.,   naval  officer,   10b. 
ESotE.    George    M.,    real    estate    broker, 

165. 


BOK.   William   J.,   journalist  and  publisher, 
463. 

Bok   Literary    Syndicate   Press,    463,   BOK. 

BOLTON.     Channing     IVI.,     civil     engineer, 
619. 

BOLTON.    James,    surgeon.    618. 

BOND.    Henry    H.,    lawyer.    5C8. 

BONER.    John    H.,    poet.    497. 

Bonhomme    Richard.    Battle    with    Serapis, 
16,    JONES. 

BOUCICAULT,      Dion.,      playwright      and 
actor.   375. 

BOUDINOT,     Elias,     president     American 
Bible   Society,  296. 

BOWDOIN,  James,   statesman  and  scientist, 
488. 

BOWLES.   Thomas   H.,   inventor  and  under- 
writer,   478. 

BOX.    Henry    W..    lawyer,    37. 

BRADBURY.      Theophilus,      congressman, 
216. 

BRADDOCK.     Edward,    soldier,    68. 

BRADFORD,    William,    senator,    373. 

BRADLEY,   Charles  T.,  banker  and  manu- 
facturer.   366. 

BRADLEY,    Stephen    R.,    senator,    432. 

BRADLEY,    William    C,    lawyer    and    sen- 
ator.   133. 

BRADWELL,   Myra,    lawyer.    137. 

BRAINARD.    John,    clergyman.    493. 

BRAINEED.    David,    missionary,    253. 

BRANDRBTH.    William,    merchant,    166. 

BREARLEY,    David,    jurist,    38. 

BRECKINRIDGE,  William   C.  P..  congress- 
man,   IIG. 

BREWER.    Josiah,    missionary,    228. 

BRICE.    Calvin    S..    senator,    426. 

BRIDGMAN.    Fred.    Arthur,    artist,    110, 

BRIDGMAN,    Laura    D.,   deaf   mute,    424. 

BRINKERHOFF,    Roelifl,    soldier,    246. 

BRINKEEHOFF,    William,    lawyer,    526. 

BRODHEAD,   Edward   H.,   railroad  builder, 
208. 

BROOKS,    David,    congressman,    173. 

BROOKS,    Edward,    educator,    294. 

BROOKS,    Phillips,   P.    E.,   bishop,   304. 

BROWN,    John,    abolitionist,    307, 

BEOWN,    John    J.,    educator.    141. 

BEOWN.    Moses,    merchant,    327, 

Brown       University,       founders       of,       327, 
BEOWN, 

BEOWNELL,    Walter    A.,    educator.    111. 

BEOWNING.    Orville    H..    statesman,    457. 

BEOWNSON,   Nathan,   governor,   12. 

Brutus,    pen-name,   383,    AMES. 

BRYAN,    George,    president    of   Pa„    280. 

BUCHANAN,   William  I.,  diplomat,  271. 

BUCIITEL.    John    E.,    manuf'r.,    496. 

Buchtel  College,  Akron.  O.,  496.    BUCHTEL. 

BUCKHAM.    Matthew    H.,    educator,    42. 

BUCKINGHAM,  Charles   L.,  lawyer,  499, 

Buckshot   war   in   Pennsylvania,    287,   RIT- 
NER.  „ 

Buffalo  Head,  sobriquet,  192.     OCHILTREE. 

BUFFUM.    Arnold,    philanthropist,    320. 

BUIST.    Henry,   lawyer.    108. 

BULLOCK,    Stephen,   congressman,   145, 

BUNCE,    Oliver   B.,   author,    612. 

BUEDEN,    Henry,    inventor    and   manufac- 
turer,   333. 

BURGESS.    Neil,   actor,    170. 

BURKE,    John    W.,    clergyman    and    pub- 
fisher.    173. 

BURLEIGH,   Charles  C,  abolitionist,  320. 

BURLEIGH,   Henry   G..   congressman,   192, 

BURLEIGH.   William   H.,   journalist.   378. 

BURNS,    John    L.,    "hero    of    Gettysburg   , 
30. 

BURROWS.    Lansing,    clergyman,    167, 

BURTON,  William   E.,   actor,  351. 

BURUM.    Peter  G.,   merchant  and  banker, 
119. 
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BUSH,    Stephen,    cleisivman,    168. 
BUTLER,    John    M.,    lawyer,    3,5.5. 
BUTLER.    Pierce,    senator,    162. 
Butler.    StiUman    &    Hubbard,    lawyers,    178. 

HUBBARD. 
BUTTERWORTH.    Hezekiah.    author.    111. 
BYFORD,    Henry    T..    physician,    154. 
BYFORD.    William    H.,    physician.    13. 


CABANISS.  Elbridge  G.,  jurist.  137. 
CABELL,   Samuel  .j.,   soldier  and  congress- 
man,   264. 
CABOT.    George,    statesman.    5. 
CALL.    Wilkinson,    senator.    525. 
CAMERON,    Simon,    statesman,    79. 
Camillus,    pen-name,    383,    AMES. 
CAMP.    David    N.,   educator.    520. 
CAMPBELL.    John    A.,    jurist.    472. 
CAMPBELL.   Thomas   J.,   educator,   268. 
CANDLER,     Allen    D..     manufacturer    and 

congressman,    121. 
Cape     Thomas     Hubbard.     Greenland.     179, 

HUBBARD. 
CARLETON,   Will,   poet,   505. 
CARLTON,    Henry    H..    lawyer    and    legis- 
lator.   145. 
CARPENTER.    Esther    B..    author.    449. 
CARROLL,    Charles,    colonist,    256. 
CARROLL,    Daniel,    statesman,    389. 
CARROLL,   David    L.,    educator,    24. 
CARTER,   Samuel   P.,   naval   officer,   104. 
OATRON.   John,   jurist.   261. 
CATTELL,    Alexander    G..    senator.    36. 
CAYVAN,    Georgia    E..   actress,    453. 
Central     Pacific    i-ailroad,    construction    of, 

128,    STANFORD.  f 

Central    Park.    New    York,    design    of,    298- 

299,  OLMSTED  ;  engineer  of,  195.  VIELE. 
Chain,   machine   for   making,    invented,   446, 

KELLOGG. 
CHAMBERLIN.  Franklin,  lawyer,  417. 
CHAPMAN.    Maria    W..    reformer,    315. 
Charles    Egbert    Craddock.    pen-name,    363. 

MURFREE. 
CHEADLE,   Jo.seph   B.,   congressman,   169. 
CHEEVER.    Samuel,    jurist,    498, 
Chicago,   111..   Woman's   Medical  College  of, 

founded    13.    BYFORD. 
Chicago       Orchestra,       director       of.       139, 

THOMAS. 
CHILD.    David    L.,    journalist.   324. 
CHILD.    Lydia    Maria,    author.    324. 
CHILDS.     George     Wm.,     journalist,     272  ; 

273.   DREXEL, 
CHILTON,   Horace,   senator.  241. 
China,     rebellion     in.     55-56.     WARD  ;     600- 

601.    LEA. 
CHIPMAN,    Nathaniel,    jurist   and    senator, 

10. 
CHISHOLM,    Walter    S..    lawyer,    358, 
CHISOLM,   Alexander  R..   soldier.   119. 
CHRISTENSEN.   Christian  T..  soldier,  366. 
Chronicle    and    Sentinel,    Augusta,    Ga,,    50, 

WALSH. 
Church  of  the  Disciples,    Boston,  Mass..    186. 

CLARKE. 
Cincinnati.    O..    Newton's   Clinical   Institute. 

462.    NEWTON. 
Civil    War,    beginnings    of,    67. 
CLAPP.   William   W.,   journalist,   237. 
CLARK.   Daniel,    senator   and   jurist.   87. 
CLARKE.    Daniel    B..    merchant.    630. 
CLARKE.      James      Freeman,      clergyman, 

186. 
Clar'ke.    Thomas    B.,    ait    connoisseur.    491. 

INNESS. 
Clarkson.  Grosvernor  B.,   1)9,   CLARKSON. 
CLARKSON.    James    S..    editor.    118. 
CLAY.   Cassius   M.,   politician,   311. 
CLEVELAND.    Frances    F.,    403. 
CLEVELAND.   Grover,   president   of   U.   S.. 

4i"l. 
CLEVELAND.       Orestes.       merchant      and 

manuf'r..    .'00. 
CLEVELAND.    Rose    E..    authoi-,    238. 
Cle\-eland.     O.,     Leader     and     News-Herald, 

224,    COWLES. 
CLIFFORD.    Nathan,    juiist.    473. 
CLLTNIE.    Thomas    J.,    congressman.    184. 
COAN.    Titus,    missionary.    339. 
CODDINGTON.      Wellesley      P..      educator. 

420. 
Co-education,  first  college  for,  401  .   M  ARAN. 
COFFIN.    Joshua,   anti'juarian,    3'io. 


COIT.    Joshua,    congressman,    172. 
GOLDEN,       Cadwalader,       physician       and 

scientist.    270. 
COLE.  Ambrose  N.,  "Father  of  Republican 

Party".    446. 
COLES.     Abraham,     surgeon     and     author, 

434, 
COLES,  J.  Ackerman,  physician.  435. 
CoHegiate    Dutch    Reformed    Church.    New 

York,    434,    DE    WITT. 
Colorado      Springs.       Colo..      Childs-Drexel 

Home    for    Printers.    272.    CHILDS. 
COLTON.   Gardner  Q.,   dentist.   198. 
Comparative   anatomy,   early    researches   in. 

254.    WYMAN. 
Concord     School    of    Philosophy,    219,     AL- 

COTT. 
CONGER.    Arthur    L..    manufacturer.    206. 
CONKLIN.    William    A.,    naturalist.    256. 
Connecticut,    origin    of   the   school    fund    of. 

9.    HILLHOUSE. 
COOK.    Joseph,   author  and   lecturer,   260. 
Copyright,     international,     laws     for.     379, 

SAUNDERS,  efforts  to  secure,  389.  PUT- 
NAM. 
Cordage  machines  invented,   516,  GOOD. 
Corliss      engine.      improvements      in,      524. 

REYNOLDS. 
COULDOCK.    Charles  W.,    actor.    346. 
COWAN.    Edgar,    senator.    94. 
COWARDIN.   James  A.,   journalist,   51. 
COWLES.    Edwin,    journalist,    224. 
CRAFTS.    Clayton    E..    lawyer.    159. 
CRANDALL,       Prudence.       philanthropist. 

307. 
CRANE.    Jonathan    T.,    clergyman,    212. 
CRANE.     Oliver,     clergyman    and    author, 

136. 
CRANE.   William  H.,   actor,   163. 
CRAVEN.    Elijah    R.,    clergyman,    217. 
CRAWFORD.    F.    Marion,    author.    502. 
CRAWFORD,    Martin    J.,    jurist.    244. 
CRITTENDEN,    Thomas    L..    soldier,    169. 
CROPPER.    John,    soldier.    189. 
CRUMP,  Malcolm  H.,   mining  engineer  and 

geologist.    183. 
Cuba,  independence  of,  guaranteed  by  U.S., 

340.    PLATT. 
CURTIN.    Andrew    G.,    governor.    290. 
CURTIS.    Benj.    E..   jurist.    472. 
CURTIS,    Frederic    C.    physician.    168. 
CURTIS.    George,    banker.    439. 
CURRY,  Walker,  physician,  217, 
GUSHING,  Jonathan   P.,   educator,   23. 

D. 

DABNEY.  Robert  L.,  educator.  26. 
Daily  Globe,  Boston,  192,  TAYLOR. 
DAKE.  Dumont  C.  physician.  181. 
Dakota    territoi-y    admitted    to    the    Union, 

296.    MELLETTE. 
DALE.    Richard,    naval   officer,    17. 
DAMROSCH,    Frank,    musician.    148. 
DAMROSCH,    Leopold,    musician,    147. 
DAMROSCH.  Walter  J.,  musician.  147. 
DANA,    Samuel    W..    senator,    10. 
DANDY.    George    B..    soldier.    230. 
DANFORTH.    Joshua   N..   clergyman,    186. 
DANIEL.    Peter    V..    statesman    and    jurist. 

174. 
DARLEY.    Felix    O.    C,    artist,    334. 
DARLINGTON.    Thomas,    physician,    179. 
DAVENPORT.    Amzi   B.,    educator,    296. 
DAVENPORT.    Franklin,   senator,   8. 
DAVENPORT.    James,    congressman,    181. 
DAVENI'ORT.    William    B.,    lawyer.    437. 
DAVENPORT.   William   F..  dentist,  466. 
DAVIES,    Julien   T..    lawyer.    489. 
DAVIS,    David,    jurist,    474, 
DAVIS,    Garrett,    senator.    225. 
DAVIS.    Henry    W..    congressman,    458. 
DAVIS,    Walter   G..    meteorologist,    171. 
DAVISON.    Darius,    naval    architect,    198 
DAWSON.    George,    journalist.    204. 
DAWSON.    John,    congressman,    264. 
DAY.    Henry,    lawyer,    209. 
DEALY.    Patrick    F.,    educator.    267. 
De    La    VERGNE,    John    C.    inventor    and 

manufacturer.    210. 
De   La   Vergne   Refrigerating   Machine   Co., 

210.    DE    LA    VERGNE. 
Dentistry,    advances   in,    427.    ALLEN;    198, 

COLTON  ;    435,    LOW. 
de   PEYSTER,    Abraham,   justice.   43. 
de  PEYSTER.   Arent   S..  soldie-    " 


de   PEYSTER,    Frederic,    lawyer,   43, 

de  PEYSTER,    Frederic  J.,   lawyer,  528. 

de    PEYSTER,    Frederick,    Jr.,    soldier,    44. 

de  PEYSTER,   Johannes,   merchant,   43. 

de  PEYSTER,  John  W.,  soldier  and  author, 
44. 

de   PEYSTER,   John   W.,    Jr.,   soldier,   44. 

de   PEYSTER,    Johnston    L.,    soldier,   44. 

Des  Moines.  Iowa.  State  Register,  118. 
CLARKSON. 

Detroit.   Mich.,   founder  of,   174,   SIBLEY. 

De  WITT.    Thomas,    clergyman,    434. 

DEXTER,   Samuel,    statesman,    6. 

Dexter,   Samuel,   merchant,   6,   DEXTER. 

Diamond    Match    Co..    524,    BARBER. 

DICKINSON,  Don  McD.,  postmaster-gen- 
eral. 410. 

DICKINSON,  John,  president  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.  281. 

DICKINSON,  Marquis  F.,  Jr.,  lawyer,  507. 

DIKE,    Henry    A.,    merchant,    134. 

Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Joseph,  600,  CLEVE- 
LAND. 

DODD.    Amzi.    jurist,    452. 

DODDRIDGE,    Philip,    lawyer,    521, 

DODGE,   Thomas   H.,   lawyer,   620. 

Dodge  Park,  Worcester,  Mass.,  520,   DODGE, 

Dog,   famous  tribute  to,   298,   VEST. 

DOLAN.   Thomas,  manufacturer,   158. 

Dolan.   Thomas,   &   Co.,    Philadelphia,  158. 

DONNELLY,    Eleanor    C,    author,    369. 

DOUCET.    Edward,    clergyman,    266. 

DOUGLAS.  Amanda  M.,  author,  374. 

DOUGLAS.  Stephen  A.,  senator,  428  :  de- 
bates   with    Lincoln,    67. 

DOUGLASS,    Frederick,  negro  orator,   309. 

DRAKE,  J.  Madison,  soldier  and  journal- 
ist,  163. 

Drawbaugh.  Daniel,  telephone  inventor, 
410,    DICKINSON. 

DREXEL.  Anthony  J.,  banker,  273  ;  272, 
CHILDS. 

DREXEL.    Joseph    W.,    banker,    366. 

Drexel  &   Co.,   273.    DREXEL. 

Drexel.    Harjes   &    Co..   273.    DREXEL. 

Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science  and  In- 
dustry,    Philadelphia,     273,     DREXEL. 

Drexel.  Morgan  &  Co.,  273,  DREXEL  ;  366, 
DREXEL. 

DUANE.    James,    statesman,    489. 

DUDLEY,    Augustus   Palmer,   surgeon,   205. 

DUDLEY.  William  W..  soldier  and  law- 
yer.   222 

Dun.  R.  G.  &  Co..  founder  of,  623,  DUN. 

DUN,  Robert  G..  mercantile  credit  expert, 
623. 

DURAND.   Henry  S.,  underwriter,   204. 

DURRETT,  Reuben  T.,  lawyer  and  author, 
368. 

DUTCHER,   Silas  B.,  banker,   174. 

DUTTON,    Benjamin   F..    merchant,   335. 

DUVAL,  Gabriel,  jurist,  468. 
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EASTBURN.   George,   educator.    442. 
Eclectic  Medical  College,  453,  NEWTON. 
EDMOND.   William,  congressman,   530. 
EDMONDS.   Richard   H..   journalist.   149. 
Edmonds.     William     H.,     brother     of,     149, 

EDMONDS. 
EDMUNDS,  George  F..  senator,  384. 
EDWARDS.    Jonathan,    educator,    124, 
EGGLESTON,     Joseph,     congressman     and 

soldier,    397. 
ELBERT,    Samuel,    governor,    13. 
ELIOT.    John,   missionary,   419. 
ELLIOTT,    Eugene   S..   jurist.   440. 
ELLIOTT,    Ezekiel    B.,    actuary,    255. 
ELLIOTT.   Theodore   B..   lawyer,   440. 
ELVERSON,    James,    publisher,    210. 
ELY,    Griswold    L..   merchant.    36. 
ENDICOTT,    William    C,    jurist    and    sec. 

of    war.    406. 
English    Speaking    Union,    389,    PUTNAM. 
Erie     canal,     first     project    of,     397,     VAN 

RENSSELAER. 
Erie    Douglas,    nom-de-plume,    425.    KEITH. 
Ernst    Bcrthold.    nom-de-plume,    242,    MRS. 

E.   ROBINSON. 
ERSKINE.    John,    jurist,    110. 
ESTILL,    John    H..    journalist,    160. 
EV,\RTS.    Jeremiah,    philanthropist,    343. 
Evening   Post,   Chicago,   55.    SCOTT 
EVERETT^   Robert   W.,   congressman,   113. 
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Fabius,   nom-de-plume.   283,   DICKINSON. 

FAIRCHILD,    Charles   S.,    statesman,   406. 

FAIRCHILD.  James  H.,  college  pres.,  464. 

Fanny  Wright  societies,  (anti-slavery) ,  319. 
WRIGHT. 

FARQUHAR,  Arthur  B.,  manufacturer, 
209. 

Farnuhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  A.  B.,  209,  FAR- 
QUHAR. 

FARRAGUT,  David  G.,  naval  officer,  45. 

Father  of  the  Republican  party,  446.   COLE. 

FAULKNER,  Charles  J.,  congressman  and 
diplomat,   392. 

FAULKNER.   Charles  J.,  senator,  392. 

FAULKNER,    Elisha   B.,   jurist,   219. 

FELLOWS,    Edward    B..   underwriter,    118. 

FERRY,    Orris    S.,   senator,   96. 

Fessenden,    Samuel,    lawyer,    90. 

FESSENDEN,  William  Pitt,  statesman,  90. 

FEW,    William,    senator,    346. 

Field.  David  Dudley,  partner  of,  493, 
SHEARMAN. 

FINDLAY,    William,    governor,    285. 

FINDLEY.    William,    congressman,    197. 

FINLAY,    John    B..    clergyman,    363. 

FINNEY.  Charles  G.,  college  president, 
462. 

FISH,    Nicholas,    soldier,   506. 

FISHER.   Daniel  W.,  educator,   125. 

FITZ  SIMONS,  Charles,  soldier  and  law- 
yer,   505. 

Flag,   first   American,   15. 

FLEMING,  Andrew  M.,  lawyer  and  author, 
521. 

FLICKINGER,  Samuel  J,,  journalist,  445. 

FLINT,    David    B.,    merchant,    236. 

Florence,    nom-de-plume,    196,    OSGOOD. 

FLORENCE,    William    J.,    actor,    381. 

FLOWER,   Roswell    P.,   governor,    344. 

FOLSOM.    Abby,    reformer,    394. 

FOOT,    Solomon,    senator,    91. 

FOET,  Tomlinson,  physician  and  congress- 
man,   200. 

Fort  Orange  (Albany),  N.  Y..  settlement 
of,    483,    Van    RENSSELAER. 

Fort  Snelling.  Minn.,  named  for,  159, 
SNELLING. 

FOSTER.    Abiel,    statesman,    200. 

FOSTER.    Dwight.    senator,    6. 

Foster.  Jedediah.  jurist,  6,  FOSTER  ;  son 
of.   9.    FOSTER.  T. 

FOSTER,    La    Fayette   S..    senator,    95. 

FOSTER.    Stephen    S.,    abolitionist.    328. 

FOSTER,    Theodore,    senator,    9. 

FOUSE.    Levi    G..    underwriter,    233. 

FOWLER.    Warren    R.,    pioneer,    61. 

France,  American  relations  with,  4. 

FREDRICKS,  Charles  D.,  photographer, 
398. 

Freedmen's    Bureau   bill,    45.5. 

FREEMAN,  Nathaniel,  physician  and 
congressman,    1411. 

Freight  rates,  legislation  for  regulatmg, 
234.    BACON.  „  ^  f 

Frelinghuysen,  Frederick  T..  partner  of, 
452,    DODD.  ,   ,.       ,    . 

French,  Benjamin  B.,  promoter  of  the  tele- 
graph.   315,    FRENCH. 

FRENCH,     Francis    O..    banker      345. 

FRENCH,    John    R..    educator     367. 

FRISBY,  Leander  F.,  jurist.  239. 

FROTHINGHAM.    Octavius    B.,    clergyman 

and   author.    423.        ,,,,,,,„orrr>M 
Fulton.   Robert,   396,   LIVINGSTON 
Fur  seal  arbitration,   411,  DICKINSON 
FURNESS,   William   H.,   clergyman,   31b. 


GAFFNEY,   Margaret,    philanthropist,   373. 
GAGE,   Frances  D.,   author,   321. 
GAGE,  Matilda   J-v  '•^f°™'='"' ,„„     ' 
gill?gGrJ='acib;H!7naJ^-,^2«. 

gl^^E°N"'  SS^K.!-s:Sje?*and"Lyer, 

GARLAND,  Augustus  H.,  attorney-general, 

GARNET,  Henry  H.,  clergyman    414 
GARRETT,  Andrew,  conchologist,   is^. 
GARRISON,    William    D.,   bote  man     182 
garrison!   William    L.,    abolitionist,    306. 


GAY,  Sydney  H.,  journalist  and  author, 
494, 

GEARY,  John   W.,   governor,   291. 

GEORGE,    James    Z.,    senator,    368. 

Georgia,  Candler  County,  named  for,  121, 
CANDLER  ;  early  railroads  in,  194, 
PURSE. 

Georgia  railroad,  178,  KING;  governors  of. 
12-13. 

Gettysburg,    hero  of,   30,   BURNS. 

GHISELIN,   Geo.  R.,   diplomatist,  318. 

GIBSON,    William,    surgeon,    441. 

GIDDINGS,   Joshua   R..   abolitionist,   329. 

GIFFORD,   R.    Swain,   artist,   482. 

GIFFORD,    Sanford   R.,    artist,    443. 

GILBERT,    Mahlon    N.,    P.    E.    bishop,    146. 

GILES,  Henry,  clergyman  and  lecturer, 
448. 

GILFERT,    Agnes    H.,    actress,    441. 

Gillette,  Edward  Hooker,  congressman. 
249.    GILLETTE. 

GILLETTE,  WilUam,  actor  and  dramatist, 
249. 

OILMAN,   Nicholas,   senator,   447. 

GIRTY,    Simon,   adventurer,    437. 

GLAZEBROOK,   Otis  A.,  clergyman,  375. 

Glen    Island,    L.    I.    Sound,   20,    STARIN. 

GOCKELN,    Frederick    W.,    educator,    267. 

GOEPP,  Philip  Henry,  theologian,  117. 

GOLDSBOROUGH,  Louis  M.,  naval  officer, 
107. 

GOOD.    John,    inventor   and   manuf'r,    616. 

GOODHUE,    Benjamin,    senator.    10. 

GOODRICH,   Chauncey,   congressman,   138. 

Gorham.    Me.,   named   for,    525,    GORHAM. 

GORHAM,  Nathaniel,  statesman,  525. 

GORDON.  Laura  de   Force,  lawyer,  235. 

GORDON,    Patrick,    gov,    of    Pa.,    278. 

GORDON,  Walter  Scott,  promoter.  126. 

GOULD.   George,   jurist,   3,v. 

GRASSE,  Francois  Jos.  P.,  Count  de, 
naval   officer,    441. 

GRAVES.  John  Temple,   journalist,  63. 

GRAVES.    Nathan    F..    financier.    496. 

Great   Britain,  treaty  of   peace  with,   3. 

GREEN,    Beriah,    reformer,    326. 

GREEN,    Lewis   W,,    educator,   25. 

GREEN,  Samuel  A.,  physician  and  author, 
28    . 

GREENE.    Dascom,    educator,    391. 

GREENE.    Samuel   D..   naval   officer.    107. 

GREENE.    Samuel   H..   clergyman.   424. 

GRIER.    Robert    C.    jurist,    472. 

GRIFFIN,    Eugene,    soldier,    117. 

GRIFFIN,   John   P..   educator.   216. 

GRIFFITH,  Goldsborough  S.,  philanthrop- 
ist.   418. 

GRIMES,    John,    bishop,    447. 

GRIMES.  Thomas  W..  lawyer  and  congress- 
man.   494. 

GRIMKE,   Angelina   E..   reformer,    325. 

GRIMKE.  John  F..  lawyer,  325. 

GRIMKE.    Sarah    M.,    reformer,    325. 

GRIMKE,    Thomas    S.,    reformer,    326. 

GROW,   Galusha   A.,  congressman.   91. 

GUERNSEY,    Egbert,    physician,    484. 

Guidon    Club,    organized,    64,    JOHNSON. 

GUNCKEL,    Lewis    B.,    congressman,    176. 

GUNN.    James,    senator.    11. 

GURLEY,   Ralph   R..   clergyman.   252. 

GUYLES,  William   B..   ship-owner.   108. 
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HADDEN,  Alexander,  physician,  228. 
HAGUE,    James   D.,    mining   engineer   and 

geologist,    154. 
HALL,    John    H.,    merchant,    191. 
HALL,    Lyman,    governor,    12. 
HALL.   Robert   B.,   clergyman,   31.5. 
HAMLIN,    Hannibal,    statesman,    76. 
Hampden-Sidney     College,     presidents     of, 

21-27. 
HANDLEY,    George,    governor,    13. 
HANKS,    Horace   T.,    physician,    175. 
Hanover    College,    presidents    of,    123-125. 
HARDY,     Arthur    S..    mathematician    and 

author.  303. 
HARLAN,   James,  statesman,  4.5 1. 
Harlem    Eye,    Ear    and    Throat    Infirmary. 

New    York    City,    506,    SWINBURNE. 
Harlem    Heights,   battle   of,    299,    KNOWL- 

TON. 
HARLEY,    John    B.,    president    St.    John's 

College,  265. 


HARLOW,   William    B.,    author.    354. 

HARRIS,    Ira,    senator,    96. 

HARRIS,  Isham  G..  senator  and  governor, 
209. 

Hartford,    Conn.,    designer    of    the    capitol 
building  in,   246,   UPJOHN. 

HARTLEY,   Thomas,   congressman,   36. 

HARTRANFT,    John    F..   governor,   291. 

HASKEL.   Daniel,   university   pres.,   40. 

HAVEN,    Joseph,    clergyman,    130. 

Hawaiian    islands,    annexation    of,    172-173. 
STEVENS  :    missionary    to,    339,    COAN. 

H.\WTHORNE,  James  B.,   clergyman,   140. 

HAWTHORNE,    Julian,   author,    491. 

HAYES.   Walter   I.,   juilst,   239. 

HAYNES.   Tilly,   hotel   pi'oprietor,   221. 

HAYS.  George  P.,   clei-gyman   and   educator, 
302. 

HAYS,    John    C.    Indian    fighter,    241. 

Health,    ])ublic,    movements   for,    179,    DAR- 
LINGTON ;   207-208,    SMITH. 

HEARD,    Stephen,   governor,    12, 

HECKMAN.   George   C.    educator,    125. 

HEMPHILL.   James   Calvin,   journalist,   29. 

HENDRICKS,    Thomas   A.,   statesman,   403. 

HENRY,    John,   senator,    8. 

HENRY,    Morris    H.,    surgeon,    485. 

Hepburn  Bill,  author  of.   234,  BACON. 

Herald,    Chicago,    55.    SCOTT. 

HERRELL,    John    E.,    manufacturer,    203. 

Hewes.    Joseph,    congressman,    16. 

HICKMAN.   Hamilton    H.,   manuf'r.,    141. 

HIESTER,    Joseph,    governor,   285. 

Higginson,  Stephen,  merchant.    187,    TYNG. 

HILL,    Frank    P.,    librarian,    149. 

HILL,    Harry    R.    W..    merchant,    115. 

HILL,    Robert    A.,    jurist,    227. 

HTLT.HOUSE,    James,    senator.    9. 

HILLIARD,   Henry  W..  diplomat,  114. 

HINDMAN,    William,    senator,    133. 

HINTON.   John   H.,    physician,   177. 

HIRSCH,    Emil   G.,    rabbi,   112. 

HITCHCOCK,    Roswell    D.,    clergyman,   266. 

HOAGLAND,   Cornelius  N.,   physician,  116. 

Hoagland  laboratory.   Brooklyn,  N.   Y.,  116, 
HOAGLAND. 

HOBART,    John    Sloss.    jurist.   35. 

HODGSON,    Telfair,    clergyman,    488. 

HOGE.    Moses,    educator,    22. 

HOLLADAY,    Albert    L..    educator,    26. 

HOLLADAY,   Lewis   L.,   educator,   27. 

Holland,    first  ti'eaty   of   commerce   with,    3. 

HOLLEY,   Myron,    reformer,   332. 

HOLLY.    John    I.,    business    man,    189. 

HOLMES,   Oliver  Wendell,  author,  336. 

HOLTON.    Edward    D.,    financier,    238. 

HOOK.    James    S..    iurist.    415. 

HOPKINS.   Esek,   naval   officer,   18;   15, 

HOPKINS,    Ferdinand    T.,    merchant,   215. 

HOPPER,    Isaac    T..    philanthropist.    330. 

Horseshoes,  machines  for  making,  invented, 
271,    PERKINS;   333,    BURDEN. 

HOWELL,    Henry    C.    manufacturer.    295. 

HOWELL,   John    C,   naval   ofticer.   208. 

HOWELL.      Theodore      P.,      manufacturer, 
296. 

HOW  LEY,    Richard,    governor,    12. 

HOWRY,   Charles  B.,  lawyer  and  legislator, 
197. 

HOYT.    Henry   M..    governor.    292. 

Huard.    Mrs.    Frances    Wilson,    author.    134, 
WILSON. 

HUBBARD.     Thomas     H..     soldier,     lawyer 

and   financier,   178 
HUBNER,   Charles  W.,   author,   142. 

HUDSON.    Erasmus   D.,   surgeon,   393. 

HUEBSCHMANN,   Francis,   physician,  205. 
HUNT.     Ward,     jurist,     476. 
HUNTINGTON,    .\gnes,   singer,   391. 
HURLBUT.   Hinman    B..   lawyer,    185. 
HURST,    John    E.,    merchant    and    capital- 
ist, 391. 
HUTCHINS,  John  C,  judge,  390. 
Hutchinson,    Ann,    trial    of,    420,    ELIOT. 
HYLTON,   John    Dunbar,   physician,    34. 


Ichthyology,  authorities  on,    127,    JORDAN  ■ 

360,    AGASSIZ. 
Indians,    missionaries    to,     250,     ZEISBER- 

GER  ;    263,     BRAINERD  ;    419,     ELIOT; 

treaty  with,  275,   PENN  ;  278,   GORDON. 
INGERSOLL.    Jared.    statesman.    439. 
Ingersoll.  Jared.  lawyer.  439,     INGERSOLL. 
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INMAN,    Samuel    M.,    merchant,    442. 

INNESS.   George,  artist,   490. 

Inness,  Georse.   Jr.,  artist,   491.   INNESS. 

Inquirer,    Philadelphia,    211,    ELVEESON. 

IRBY,   .lohn   L.   M.,   senator,  2,51. 

Iron,    manufacture    of,    333,    BURDEN. 

IRWIN.    John    A.,    lihysician,    1.51. 


JACKSON,    Francis,    reformer,    318. 

JACKSON,    James,    jurist,    515. 

Jay    treaty,    383,    AIMES. 

JENIFER.  Daniel  of  St.  Thomas,  states- 
man, 362. 

JENNINGS.  Abraham  G.,  manufacturer, 
235. 

JENNINGS,  Robert  W.,  educator,  130. 

Jewelry,   manufacturer   of,    57,  TIFFANY. 

JOCELYN,    Simeon    S..   clergyman.    326. 

JOHNSON.  Andrew,  president  of  U.  S.. 
4  54  ;  impeachment  of,  85  :  attorneys  for, 
during  impeachment  trial,  458,  STAN- 
BER\'  ;    472,    CURTIS. 

JOHNSON,    Eliza    McC,    456. 

JOHNSON,  Helen  Louise  (Kendrick) 
author,   64. 

JOHNSON,    Henry    C,    educator,    164. 

JOHNSON,    Oliver,   reformer,   319. 

JOHNSON,    Rossiter,    author,    63. 

JOHNSON,    Samuel,    clergyman,    312. 

JOHNSON.    William,    jurist,    467. 

JOHNSTON,    William    F.,   governor,    288. 

JONES.    Eli,    preacher,    480. 

JONES,    Griffith,    jurist,    20. 

JONES.    Jacob,    naval   officer,    233. 

JONES,   Paul,   naval  officer,   14. 

JONES.   Richard. Mott,   educator.   481. 

JONES.    Sybil,    preacher,    480. 

JONES,  Walter,  physician  and  congress- 
man.   11. 

Jones.    Willy,    planter,    15. 

JORDAN,    David    Starr,    ichthyologist,    127. 

JORD.AN,    Eben    D.,   merchant.   393. 

Jordan.  Marsh  &  ■  Co..  Boston.  393.  JOR- 
DAN. 

Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York,  founded, 
320,   TAPPAN, 

Journal  of   Education,    120,   WINSHIP. 
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KAMPMAN,    Lewis   F.,   educator,   217. 
Kansas-Nebraska   bill.    430,   DOUGLAS. 
KAUFMAN,    Sigismund.    lawyer.    413. 
KEEP.    John,    clergyman,   46.5. 
KEITH.    Edson.   merchant,    216. 
KEITH.    Elbridge   G..    financier,    522. 
KEITH,    Eliza    D.,    author,    425. 
KEITH,    Sir    William,    lieutenant-governor, 

KELL,    John    IMcL.    naval   officer.    367. 

KELLEY.    Abby,    reformer.    323. 

KELLOGG.   Charles  W.,  merchant,   150. 

KELLOGG.    Clara    Louise,    singer,    446. 

KELLOGG.  Edward  H.,  meichant  and 
manufacturer,    140. 

KELLOGG,  Elijah,  clergyman  and  author, 
497. 

Kellogg.  George,  inventor,  446,  KELLOGG, 

KENDALL,    Ezra   O.,    educator,    415. 

Kendrick,  Asahel  C,  educator,'  64,  JOHN- 
SON. 

KEPPLER.    Jo.seph,    cartooni.st.    225. 

KETCHUM,    Alexander    P..    lawyer.    351. 

KIDDLE,    Henry,    educator,    512. 

KIMB.\LL,    Henry,    clergyman.    414. 

KIMBALL,  Sumner  I.,  superintendent  life- 
saving    ser\'ice,    348. 

KING,    Grace   E,,    author,    344. 

KING.  Henry  L.  P..  soldier  and  lawyer, 
518. 

KING.  John  P..  railroad  president  and 
senator.    178. 

King,   Louise   W.,   178,   KING. 

KING.    Preston,    senator,   93. 

KING,    Thomas    B.,    statesman,    518. 

KNAPP,   Isaac,   abolition   editor,   321. 

Knight.s  of  Pythias,  founder  of.  170, 
RATHBONE. 

KNOWLTON,   Thomas,    soldier,   299. 

KOCH,    Henry    C,    architect,    376. 


Lace,    manufacture    of,    235,    JENNINGS. 

LACY,    Drury.    educator,    22. 

Land     frauds     against     the     U.     S..     301, 

MITCHELL. 
LANGDON,    Woodbury    G,,    philanthropist, 

153. 
Language,     study    of    the    origin    of,    341, 

WHITNEY. 
LANIER.    Sidney,   poet.    438. 
LARKIN,    John,    educator,    265. 
LARKIN.    John,    clergyman,    269, 
L.ATTIMER,    Henry,    senator.    10. 
Laughing     gas,      introcluced      in      dentistry, 

198,    COLTON. 
LAURANCE.    John,   senator.   8. 
LAWRENCE,      George      N..      ornithologist, 

203. 
LAWSON,    Leonidas   M.,  lawyer.   120. 
LAWSON,    Thomas    G.,    jurist,    144. 
LAWTON.    Ale-xander   R.,   lawyer.    148. 
Lawton.    Alexander   R..    149,    LAWTON, 
Lawton     Memorial,      Savannah,      Ga..     149, 

LAWTON. 
LEA,    Homer,    soldier.    600. 
Leader.   Cleveland.   O.,  224,   COWLES, 
LEALE,    Charles   A.,    physician,    52. 
LEARNED,    William    L.,    jurist,    346, 
LEAVITT,    Joshua,    reformer,    528. 
LEGGETT.    Francis    H..    merchant.    114. 
LEGGETT,  Mortimer  D..   soldier.   350. 
Leiand    Stanford,    Jr.    University,    founded. 

127  :    128,    STANFORD.    L. 
LEWIS,    Elias,    Jr..    curator,    120. 
LEYBURN.    John,    clergyman,    171. 
Liberator,    anti-slavery    paper,    306,    GAR- 
RISON :    321,    KNAPP. 
Liberia.  U.   S.  minister  to,  414,   GARNET. 
Life-saving    service,    origin    of,    348,    KIM- 
BALL. 
LINCOLN,    Abraham,    president    of    U,    S,. 

65  ;     medical     care     after     shooting,     53, 

LE.ALE  :     debates     with     Douglas,     431, 

DOUGLAS. 
LINCOLN,    Mary    Todd,    75. 
LINCOLN.    Sarah    Bush,    75, 
LINDSAY.    Edmond   J.,   manufr..    374. 
Little   Giant,    sobriquet,    240,    HAYES  :   429, 

DOUGLAS, 
LIVERMORE,    Samuel,   senater,    8. 
LIVINGSTON,    Henry   B.,    jurist,    467. 
LIVINGSTON,    Leonidas    F,,    congressman. 

143. 
LIVINGSTON,    Robert   R.,    jurist,    396. 
LIVINGSTON.   Robert  R.,    Jr.,   chancellor, 

396. 
LOCKE,    Matthew,    congressman,    126, 
LOCKWOOD,    Belva   A.   B.,    lawyer,   61. 
LODGE,   Lee  D.,  educator,  626. 
LOG.\N,   James,   colonial  statesman,  278. 
LOGAN,    Walter    S..    lawyer,    417. 
LONGFELLOW,   Henry  W..   poet,   160. 
Lord.    Day    &    Lord,    attorneys.    New    York 

Citv,   210,   DAY. 
LORING,    Ellis   G.,    lawyer,   318. 
Louisiana   purchase.   396.   LIVINGSTON. 
Louisville.     Ky..     Filson     Club    founded     in. 

368,    DURRETT. 
LOVEJOY.    EHjah    P..    abolitionist,    328. 
LOVEJOY'.    Owen,    congressman,   328, 
LOW,    .James    E..    dental    surgeon.    435. 
LOWELL.    James   Russell,   poet,   32. 
LOWEEY,   John   F.,   clergyman,    166. 
LOWRY,    Thomas,    railroad    promoter,    622. 
LUNDY,   Benjamin,   abolitionist,   308. 
LUNT.    Orrington,    merchant,    213. 
LYON.    Matthew,    congressman,    426. 


M. 

McAllister.    Robert,    sokUer,    5S, 
McClelland,   Mary   G,,    author,   486, 
MACOMB,  Alexander,  soldier,  241. 
MACOMB,  William  H..  naval  officer,  241. 
McCOY,    William    E.,    manufacturer,    341, 
McDowell,    Joseph,    congressman,    173. 
McILWAINE,    Richard,    educator,    26. 
McKAY,    Donald,    shiji-builder,    249, 
McKEAN,    Thomas,    signer    of    Declaration 

of    Independence,    284. 
MACKEY.  Ansel   E.,   educator,  181. 
McKIM,    James   M..    reformer,    529. 
McKINLEY.    John,    statesman    and    jurist, 

470. 


McKINNEY,   Philip    W.,   governor,   393. 

McLean,    John,   jurist,   469. 

McLean,  Nathaniel  C,  lawyer,  470, 
McLEAN. 

MoMASTER,  Erasmus  Darwin,  educato]^ 
123,  V, 

McMICHAEL,    Clayton,    journalist,    211. 

McMICHAEL.  Morton,  journalist.   211. 

McMillan,    James,    senator,    227. 

MACY,   Thomas,   editor,   83. 

MADDOX,   Robert   F.,   banker,   521. 

MAHAN,   Asa,  college  president,   461. 

Maine,  Swedish  colonists  in,    132,   THOMAS, 

MANNING,    Daniel,    statesman,    405. 

Manufacturers   Record,    149.    EDMONDS. 

MARCH,    Alden,    surgeon,    445, 

Marion  Harland,  pen  name,  122,  TER- 
HUNE, 

MARKHAM,  Henry  H.,  governor,  416, 

MARKHAM,   William,   merchant,   621, 

MARKS,    Solon,    surgeon,    139. 

MARSCHALL,  Frederic  W.  von,  founder, 
177. 

Marsh.  Caroline  Crane,  author,  381, 
MARSH. 

MARSH,    Charles,    congressman,    380. 

MARSH,  George  P.,  diplomat  and  author, 
380, 

MARSH,   James,   university  president,  40, 

MARSHALL,    Humiihrey,   senator,   368, 

MARTIN,   Artemas,   mathematician,   180. 

MARTIN,    John,    governor,    12, 

MARTINDALE,    John    H,.   soldier,   176. 

MARVEL,   Robert,   faster,   442. 

Massachusettensis,  letters  of,  60,  SEWALL. 

MASON,  Amos  L,,  physician,  448. 

MASON.    James  M.,   senator,   93, 

MASON.   Jeremiah,   senator,   490. 

MASON.    Jonathan,    senator,    7. 

MASON.   Stevens  T.,   senator,   9. 

MASSIE,   Nathaniel,   pioneer.  439. 

Matches,  process  of  making,  described, 
524,    BARBER. 

MATTHEWS,    Stanley,    jurist,   476. 

MAXWELL,    Hugh,    lawyer,    449, 

MAXWELL,    Hu.gh,    soldier,    447. 

MAXWELL,   Thompson,   soldier,   447. 

MAXWELL.  William,  educator,   24. 

MAY.    Samuel   J.,    reformer,    313. 

MAYO,   Sarah   C,   E.,   author,   437. 

Meigs,   Return   J..   440,   MASSIE. 

MELDRIM,    Peter   W.,    judge,    617. 

MELLETTE,    Arthur   C„   governor,   295. 

MERCER,  George  A.,  lawyer  and  soldier, 
435. 

Meridian  Club,  organized.  64,  JOHNSON. 

METCALF,   Caleb   B.,   educator,  185, 

Metropolitan  Opera  House,  N.  Y.,  147, 
DAMROSCH, 

Michigan  Car  Co,,  Detroit,  227.  McMIL- 
LAN. 

MIFFLIN.    Thomas,    governor,    283. 

MILHAU,  John  .1.  de,  soldier  and  physi- 
cian,  226, 

MILHAU,  John  T.  G.  F.  de.  pharmacist, 
226. 

MILLER,    Andrew    J..    lawyer,    446. 

MILLER.    Samuel   F.,    jurist,   473. 

MILLER.    Thomas,   physician,    146. 

Minerals,  noted  collection  of,  386,  SILLI- 
MAN. 

Mississippi  River,  operations  on.  Civil 
War.    98. 

MITCHELL,   John   H„   senator,   301. 

MITCHELL,   John    L.,   senator,   341. 

MITCHELL,   Robert   G..    lawyer,    68. 

MIX,    Edward    T..    architect.    233. 

MOLINEUX.    Edward    L.,    soldier,    262. 

Monroe  doctrine,  asserted,  402,  CLEVE- 
LAND. 

MONTGOMERY,    William    W,,    jurist,    132. 

MOODY'.    De.xter,   clergyman,    607. 

MOODY,   Gideon   C.   senator,   395, 

MOORE,   Alfred,   jurist,   467. 

MOORE.  William,  president  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 281. 

MOORE.   William   A.,   merchant,   264. 

Moravian  settlement  in  North  Carolina, 
177.    MARSCHALL. 

MORGAN,    D.    Parker,   clergyman,    503. 

MORGAN,  John,  clergyman,  466, 

MORGAN,  Thomas  J.,  educator,   54. 

Morning  News,  Savannah,  Ca.,  150,  ES- 
TILL, 

MORRIS,  Gouverneur,  statesman,  626. 


Morris,    Lewis,    jurist    and    governor,    B26 

MORRIS. 
MORRIS,    Robert,    financier,   411 
MORTON.   Marcus,   jurist,   111    . 
'lOSES,   Charles   L.,   congressman,   395. 
lOTT,   Lucretia,   philanthropist,  310. 
MOYLAN,    William,    educator,    267. 
MUIR,    Joseph   J.,    clergyman,   370. 
MUNDY,   Joseph  S.,  engineer  and  manuf  r., 

497. 
MURFEEE,    Mary    N.,    author,    363. 
MURRAY,    Alexander,    naval   officer,    18. 
Muskets,    first    manufactured    in    America, 

54,    ORE. 
MYNATT.  Pryor  L.,  lawyer,  142. 

N. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  founder  of,  221,  ROBERT- 
SON. 

NASON,  Henry  B.,  chemist,  157. 

National  Anti-slavery  Standard,  periodical, 
494,    GAY. 

National  Express  Co.,  founder  of,  398, 
VIRGIL. 

National   Security  League.   389.   PUTNAM. 

Navy,   development   of,    408,   WHITNEY. 

NELSON,    Samuel,    jurist,    470. 

NEW,    Anthony,    congressman,    362. 

New    Hampshire   grants.    489,   DUANE. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  beautified,  10,  HILL- 
HOUSE. 

New   Orleans,   capture  of,   49. 

New    Sweden.   Maine,   132,   THOMAS. 

New  York  City,  music  in,  147.  DAM- 
ROSCH  ;  health  reforms  in,  179,  DAR- 
LINGTON ;  Central  Park  in,  196,  Viele ; 
298,    OLMSTED. 

Newspaper,  first  religious  in  the  U.  S., 
34,   SMITH. 

NEWTON,  Robert  S.,   surgeon,   462. 

NICHOLAS,  John,  congressman  and  jurist, 
270. 

NICHOLSON,   James,   naval  officer,  231. 

NICHOLSON,  James  W.  A.,  naval  officer, 
112. 

NORCROSS,  Jonathan,  merchant,  357. 

NORTH,  William,   senator  and  soldier,   7. 

North  American,  Philadelphia,  211,  Mc- 
MICHAEL,  M.   and  C. 

NOXON,  B.   Davis.   lawyer,   134. 

O. 

GATES,  William  C,  governor,  243. 

Oberlin  College,  presidents  of,.  459-465. 

Oberlin   covenant.    461,   MAHAN. 

OCHILTREE,  Thomas  P.,  congressman, 
193. 

OCHILTREE,  William   B.,   jurist,   192. 

O'CONNOR,  William  D.,  author,  165. 

Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  nom-de-plume, 
320,  ROGERS. 

OLLENDORP,  Christian  G.  A.,  mission- 
ary,  20. 

OLMSTED,  Frederick  Law,  landscape 
architect,  298. 

OPPENHEIMER,  Henry  S.,  physician, 
226. 

Oratorio  Society,  New  York,  founder,  147, 
DAMROSCH. 

ORR,  Hugh,   inventor,   54.  ,„<, 

OSGOOD,   Frances   Sargent,   author,   19b. 

Otis,   John,   jurist,    600.    OTIS, 

OTIS,   Samuel   A.,    statesman,    600. 


Pacific  Coast  republic,  contemplated,  301, 
MITCHELL. 

PACKARD,  Sophia  B.,  educator,  270. 

PACKER,  William  F.,   governor,  289. 

PADDOCK,  Algernon  S.,  senator    ^47^ 

Page,  S.  Davis,  partner  of,  444,  PJiJN- 
ROSE.  ,.      ^  , 

Pan-American  Exposition,  director-general 
of,  271,  BUCHANAN. 

PARKER,    Amasa    J.,    jurist,    176. 

PARKER,  Amasa  J.,  Jr.,  lawyer,  176. 

PARKER,  Isaac,  congressman  and  jurist, 
152 

PARKER,  Theodore,  clergyman  and  re- 
former,  377.  ,.      .^         „       QQ^ 

Parliamentary     law,     authority     on,     384, 

REED. 


INDEX. 

Saot^S^^'   ^'^''•^  K.,  musician,  495. 
PASKO,   Wesley  W.,  printer,   60. 

MARSH  °*     -A-nierican     Diplomacy,     381, 

PAYNE,   John  Howard,  actor  and  author, 

347. 

^'^^V^r^"^'^'^  ^"  explorer,  179,  HUB- 
LARD. 

PEASE,    Calvin,   educator,    42 

PELHAM,  Thomas  W.,  financier,  229. 

PENN,   John,   lieutenant-governor,  276. 

PENN,   Richard,   lieut.-governor,  276. 

PENN,   Thomas,   colonist,   277. 

PENN,    William,    founder    of    Pa.,    274 

Penn    Charter   School,    481,    JONES. 

Pennsylvania,  founder  of,  274,  PENN ; 
colonial  and  state  governors  of,  276-294  ; 
department  of  health,  created  in,  444 
PENROSE. 

Pennsylvania,  father  of  the  public  school 
system  of,   286,   WOLF. 

Pennsylvania  Farmer,  nom-de-plume,  282, 
DICKINSON. 

PENROSE,    Boies,    senator,    444. 

PENROSE,  Richard  A.  F.,  physician,  443. 

PERCIVAL,    Chester   S.,    clergyman.   232. 

PERKINS.  Charles  H.,  inventor  and 
manuf'r.,   271. 

PERRY,  Amos,   diplomat  and  author,  297. 

PETERS,   Madison    C,    clergyman,    601. 

PETTIGREW,   Richard   F.,   senator,   202, 

Pharmacopoeia,  U.  S.,  established,  194- 
195,    SPALDING. 

PHELPS,    Amos    A.,    clergyman,    327. 

Philadelphia,   named,   275,   PENN. 

Philadelphia  Library  Co.,  books  donated  to, 
279,   LOGAN. 

Philadelphia  North  American,  211,  Mc- 
MICHAEL,  M.  and  C. ;  Inquirer,  211, 
ELVERSON  ;  Public  Ledger,  272, 
CHILDS. 

PHILLIPS,   Lewis  S.,  manuf'r.,  496. 

PHILLIPS,  Wendell,  orator  and  reformer, 
314. 

Philology,  authority  in,  341,  WHITNEY. 

Pianos,  manufacturers  of,  201,  BACON  : 
513-514,   STEINWAY. 

PIKE,  Zebulon  M.,  soldier  and  explorer, 
616. 

Pike's   Peak,   named   for,   517,   PIKE. 

PILLSBURY,  Parker,  reformer,  330, 

PINCKNEY,  Charles  C,  soldier  and  states- 
man,  302. 

PITCHER,    James   E.,   underwriter,    199. 

PLATT,    Charles,   jurist,    449. 

PLATT.   Orville  H.,  senator,  339. 

PLUMB,  Preston  B.,  senator,  529  ;  charac- 
terized  in   "The   Senator"    154,    CRANE. 

Poland    Springs,    Maine,    60,    RICKER. 

Polk,    Frank    L..    father   of,    109. 

POLK,   William   M.,   physician,   109. 

POLLOCK,    James,    governor,    289. 

POMEROY,  Mark   M.,   journalist.   502. 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  466,  YOUMANS. 

PORTER,    Cyrus    K.,    architect,    390. 

PORTER,    David,    naval    officer,    98. 

PORTER,  David  D..  naval  officer,  97. 

PORTER,   David  R.,   governor,   287. 

PORTER,   James   H..   manuf'r.,   479. 

PORTER.  William  D.,  naval  officer,  100. 

Potassium,  first  produced  in  America,  386, 
SILLIMAN,    Sr. 

POTTER,   Elisha  R..  congressman,   196. 

POWELL,   Theophilus   O.,   physician,  484. 

PRATT,  Enoch,  merchant  and  philan- 
thropist,   379. 

PRESTON,   Thomas   S.,   priest,   213. 

PRESTON,   Willard,   university  pres.,   40. 

PRICE,   George  W.   F.,   educator,    460. 

Printers'   Ink,   founder  of,    428,   ROWELL. 

Printing  press,  Pasko,  invented,  60,  PAS- 
KO. 

Prison  reform,  advocate  of,  418,  GRIF- 
FITH. 

Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  design  of, 
298-299.  OLMSTED ;  engineer  of,  196, 
VIELE. 

Public  health  reform,  179,  DARLINGTON. 

Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia,  272,  CHILDS, 

Puck,  periodical,  founded,  225,  KEPPLER. 

Pumping  engines,  improved,  525,  REY- 
NOLDS, 

PURSE,  Thomas,  merchant  and  railway 
projector,   194. 

PUTNAM,  George  H.,  publisher  and  pub- 
licist,  389. 


PUTNAM,  George  P.,  publisher,  388. 
Putnam's,  G.  P..  Sons,  publishers,  388-389, 
PUTNAM. 


QUINTARD,    George    W„    iron    manuf'r., 

262. 
Quintard  Iron  Works,   262,  QUINTARD. 

R. 

RAGAN,  Willis   E.,  merchant,   202. 

"Rail  splitter".  The,  67. 

Railway  rates,  legislation  for  regulating, 
234,    BACON. 

RANDALL,  Alexander  W„  postmaster- 
general,   468. 

RANDOLPH,   Peyton,   statesman.   114. 

RANDOLPH,   Warren,  clergyman,   526. 

RANKIN.   Egbert  G.,  surgeon,  340. 

RANKIN,    John,    clergyman,    321. 

RATHBONE,  Justus  H.,  founder  of 
Knights    of    Pythias.    170. 

RAU,  Charles,  archaeologist,  228. 

RAY,    George    W„    jurist,    133. 

READ,    Jacob,    senator,    496. 

READ,    John   M„   diplomat,    223. 

REDE,    Wyllys,    clergyman,    512. 

REDFIELD.    Anna   M.   T.,   author,    448. 

REDFIELD,  Lewis  H„  printer  and  pub- 
lisher,  448. 

REED.    Benjamin    E.,    clergyman,    345. 

REED,    Henry,    educator,    349. 

REED,    John,    congressman,    246. 

REED,    John,   clergyman,   245, 

REED,  Joseph,  soldier  and  statesman,  280. 

REED,    Thomas    B.,    congressman,    383. 

Refrigeration,  inventions  for,  210,  DE  LA 
VERGNE. 

REID,    William    S.,    educator,    22. 

REID,  William  T..  educator,  268. 

REMOND,  Charles  L.,  negro  delegate,  303. 

Republican  party,  origin  of,  224,  COW- 
LES. 

REYNOLDS,  Edwin,  engineer  and  in- 
ventor,   524. 

REYNOLDS,  William,  naval  officer,  530, 

RICE,    John    H..   clergyman.    27. 

RICE.    John    H.,   educator,    27. 

RICKER,    Hiram,   hotel   proprietor,   60. 

RIDDLE,  Albert  G.,  lawyer  and  author, 
371. 

RINEHART,    William    H.,    sculptor,    346. 

EIPLEY,  Chauncey  B„  lawyer,  149. 

RITNER.    Joseph,    governor.    286. 

ROBBINS,  Chandler,  (b.  1738),  clergyman, 
59. 

ROBBINS,  Chandler  (b.  1810).  clergyman, 
188. 

ROBBINS,  Royal,  clergyman  and  author, 
196. 

ROBBINS.    Thomas,    author,    222. 

ROBERDEAU,   Daniel,   soldier.   14. 

ROBERDEAU.  Isaac,  engineer,  14. 

ROBERTS,    Charles   H.,   physician,    370. 

ROBERTS,  Nathan  S..  physician,  390. 

ROBERTS.    Richard    B.,    soldier,    370. 

ROBERTS,    William    C    clergyman,    387. 

ROBERTSON,   Charlotte  R.,   pioneer,   221. 

EOBEETSON,  Edward  W.,  congressman, 
221. 

EOBEETSON.  James,  founder  of  Nash- 
ville,   221. 

EOBEETSON,  John,  jurist  and  author,  56. 

ROBINSON.  Edward,  lexicographer  and 
explorer.   242. 

ROBINSON.    Mrs.    Edward,    author,    242. 

EOBINSON,  Horatio  N.,  mathematician, 
Iflo. 

EOBINSON,  John,  pastor  of  Pilgrims  at 
Leyden,   243. 

EOBINSON.  John  (b.  1768),  clergyman, 
81. 

EOBINSON.  Jonathan,  U.  S.  senator.  630. 

EOBSON,  Stuart,  actor,  411  ;  153.   CEANE. 

Rocky  mountains,  explorations  in,  517, 
PIKE. 

ROGERS,   Nathaniel    P..    editor.   320. 

ROOT.  Josiah  G.,  manufacturer,  146. 

Rope-making,  machinery  for,  invented, 
516.    GOOD. 

ROWAN.   Stephen   C.  naval  officer,   101. 

EOWELL.  George  P.,  advertizing  pub- 
lisher,  428. 

RUGGLES,   Timothy,   soldier,   67. 

RUTHEEFURD.    John,    senator,    10. 


INDEX. 


S. 


SABIN,  Dwight  M.,  senator.  374. 

ST.   JOHN.   William   P..  banker.   381. 

St.  John's  College,  Fordham.  presidents  of. 

26,5-269. 
Salem.     N.     C.     founder     of.     177.     MAR- 

SCHALL. 
SANDERS,    Charles   W..    educator.   2.57. 
SANDERS.    Daniel   C.   university  pres.,   39. 
SAUNDERS.    Frederick,    librarian,    379. 
Savannah,   first   steamboat  to  cross  the  At- 
lantic.   237.    SCARBROUGH. 
SAWYER.    Moses    H.,    consul    and    author, 

62. 
SAYRE.    Lewis  A.,   surgeon,   31. 
SCAMMELL.    Alexander,    soldier,    261. 
Scandinavian   literature,   authority  on.   381, 

MARSH. 
SCARBROUGH.    William,    planter    and    in- 
ventor.   237. 
SCHNEIDER,    Joseph,    oculist    and    aurist, 

136. 
School-books,   early   comiiiler   of.   2.57,    SAN- 
DERS :    394,    WEBSTER. 
SCHROEDER,   Frederick  A.,  merchant  and 

mayor,    372. 
SCHUMACHER,  Ferdinand,  manufacturer, 

183. 
SCHUREMAN,    James,    senator,    11. 
SCOTT.   Dred.   negro  slave,   306, 
SCOTT.    Gustavus,    congressman,    220. 
SCOTT,    James    W.,    editor    and    publisher, 

55. 
SCOTT,    John    M..    congressman    and    sol- 
dier.   240. 
SCOTT.    Orange,    clergyman.    315. 
SCOTT.   Robert   N..   soldier.    141. 
SCOTT,   Walter,    reformer,   342. 
SCOTT.    William    A.,    clergyman.    487. 
SCOVEL.    Sylvester,    educator.    124. 
SCREVEN.    John,    railroad   president.   229. 
SCRUGGS,   William   L..   journalist  and  dip- 
lomat.   165. 
SCUDDER,    John,   missionary.    62. 
SCULLY',    John,    educator,    268. 
SEALS.    John    H.,    journalist.    151. 
SEALSFIELD.   Charles,  traveler  and  novel- 
ist.   193. 
SEATON,    William   W..   journalist.   226. 
SEDGWICK,   Henry   D,,    lawyer,   230. 
SEDGWICK,    Robert,    colonist    and    soldier. 

181. 
Sedgwick.       Susan      Ridley.      author,       232, 

SEDGWICK. 
SEDGWICK.  Theodore,   1st.   jurist  and  sen- 
ator.  8. 
SEDGWICK,    Theodore,    2nd,    lawyer,    232. 
SEDGWICK.    Theodore.     3rd.     lawyer    and 

author.   335. 
SEE.    Horace,  engineer  and   inventor.   220. 
SEIDEL,   Nathaniel,  bishop,   19. 
SEIFFERTH.     Anton.     Moravian     mission- 

aiT.    180. 
Semmes.    Rafael,    naval    officer.    102. 

WINSLOW. 
SERGEANT.    Erastus.    physician,    193. 
Sergeant,      John,     lawyer,     father     of.     63, 

SERGEANT. 
SERGEANT,    John,    congressman,    229. 
SERGEANT.     Jonathan     D..     lawyer     and 

congressman.    63. 
SERGEANT.  Thomas,  jurist.  157. 
SETON.    Elizabeth    A..    philanthropLst.    436. 
SEUSEMAN,   Gottlob,   missionary,    143. 
SEUSEMAN,   Joachim,   missionary,   143. 
SEVIER.    Ambrose   H.,    senator,    239. 
SEWALL.   Jonathan,    loyalist,    59. 
SEWALL,    Jonathan  M.,   poet,    30. 
SEWALL,   Joseph,  clergyman.  37. 
SEWALL.    Jotbam.    clergyman.    216. 
Seward.    William    Henry,    banker.    79. 

SEWARD. 
SEW.ARD.   William   Henry,    statesman.   77. 
SEYFFERT,    Anton.    Moravian    missionary. 

180. 
SHAPLEY',    Rufus    Edmonds,    lawyer    and 

author,    190. 
SHARSWOOD.    George,    jurist.    168. 
Shawls,   manufr.  of.   158,  DOLAN. 
SHAYS.   Daniel,   rebel,   137. 
Shavs'    rebellion.    488,    BOWDOIN. 
SHEA,    Joseph,    educator,    267. 
SHE.JiFE.    James,    senator.   10. 
SHEARMAN,   Thomas  G.,   lawyer,  493. 


SHEBOSCH,    John    J..    Moravian    mission- 
ary,   262. 
Sheffield    Scientific    School,    origin    of,    386. 

SILLIMAN,   Jr. 
SHELBY,    Evan,    soldier,    169. 
SHELBY.   John,  physician.  151. 
SHELLABARGER.    Samuel,    congressman, 

357. 
SHEPARD,    William,    patriot,    51. 
SHEPLEY,  Ether,  senator  and  jurist,  7. 
SHEPLEY,    John,    lawyer,    7. 
SHEPPARD,  Isaac  A.,  manufacturer,   180. 
SHERIDAN.  William  E.,  actor,   142. 
SHERMAN,    Roger,    statesman,    352. 
SHERMAN,    Sidney,    pioneer,    130. 
SHERWOOD,    Isaac    R.,    soldier    and    con- 
gressman,    152  ;     wife     of,     201,     SHER- 
WOOD. 
SHERWOOD.  Katherine  M.   B.,   journalist, 

201  :  husband   of,   152.   SHERWOOD. 
Shipbuilding,   improvements   in,   220,   SEE  : 

263,   WEBB. 
SHIPHERD,   John   J.,  clergyman,   459. 
SHIRAS,   George,   Jr.,   jurist.  477. 
SHREVE.    Henry    M.,    ship-builder,    185. 
SHUBRICK,  William  B..  naval  officer,  237. 
SHULTZ.  Henry  A.,  Moravian  bishop,  142, 
SHULTZ,   Theodore,   Moravian   missionary, 

142. 
SHULZE,    John    A.,    govei-nor,    286. 
SHUNK.    Francis    R.,    governor.    288. 
SIBLEY.  George  C,  explorer,  28. 
SIBLEY,   Henry  H..   soldier,  366. 
Sibley.  Jane  E..  temperance  reformer,  217, 

SIBLEY. 
SIBLEY,   Solomon,   pioneer  and  judge,   174. 
SIBLEY,    William    C.    manufacturer.    217. 
SILLIMAN,    Benjamin,    scientist,    385. 
SILLIMAN,    Benjamin,    Jr.,    scientist,    386. 
SIM.    F.    L.,    physician,    499, 
SIMMONS,   Joseph    Edward,   financier,   372. 
SIMMONS,   Thomas    J.,   jurist,    212. 
SIMS,    J.   Marion,    surgeon,    356. 
SINNICKSON.    Thomas,    congressman.    367 
SITGREAVES,      Samuel.      statesman      and 

diplomatist,    239. 
Skinner.    Frederick    C.    a,griculturalist.    151. 

SKINNER. 
SKINNER,    John    S.,    journalist.    150. 
SLATER.    George,    journalist.    108. 
Slavery,    abolition    of,    70  ;    77  :    305-332. 
SEIDELL,    John,    senator,    93. 
SLOAT.    John    D..   naval   officer.    164. 
SMET,    Peter   J.,   de.   missionary.    182. 
SMILEY.    Charles   W..    .statistician.    371. 
SMILIE.    John,    congressman,    215. 
SMILLIE.    James,    engraver,    368. 
SMILLIE.   William   C,    engraver,   377. 
SMILLIE.    William    M..    engraver.    155. 
SMITH.    Caleb    B..    statesman.    88. 
SMITH.   Daniel,    senator.    7. 
SMITH,    Erastus.    pioneer,    108. 
SMITH.       Gerrit.       reformer,       322  ;       307, 

BROWN. 
SMITH,    James,    signer   of   the   Declaration 

of  Independence,   343. 
SMITH.    J.    Lewis,    physician,    201. 
SMITH,      Jane      L.      Dowd,     educator     and 

author,    190. 
SMITH.    Jeremiah,    congressman    and    jur- 
ist.  184. 
SMITH,    John    B..    educator,    21    . 
SMITH.    Matthew    Hale,    clergyman.    34. 
Smith,   Nathan,  U.  S.   senator,   150,   SMITH. 
SMITH,    Nathaniel,    statesman,    160. 
SMITH,    Samuel    S..    educator.    21. 
SMITH.    Solomon    P..    theatrical    manager. 

197. 
SMITH,    Stephen,    physician    and    surgeon, 

207. 
SMITH.    William,    statesman.    481. 
SMITH.    William    A.,    banker,    507. 
SMITH.    Worthington.   university   pres..   41. 
SMYTH.   Thomas,   clergyman,    171. 
SMYTH.    Thomas    A.,    soldier,    141. 
SNELLING,    Josiah,    soldier,    158. 
SNELLING,   William   J.,   author.   126. 
SNETHEN,   Nicholas,   clergyman,   166. 
SNOW.    Elbridge   G..   underwriter,    147. 
SNYDER,   Simon,   governor,   284. 
Sodium,     first    produced     in     America,     386, 

SILLIMAN,    Sr. 
SOMERS.    Peter    J.,    lawyer.    184. 
SOULE.   Richard,   author.   115. 
SPALDING.   Henry  H..  missionary.  20. 


SPALDING,    Lyman,    physician    and    sur- 
geon, 194, 
SPARROW,  Patrick  J.,  educator,  25. 
SPEED,    James,   attorney-general,    89. 
Spikes,  machine  for  making,  invented,  333 

BURDEN, 
SPRAGUE,   Nathan  T.,   financier,  135 
SQUIRE,   John   P.,   packer,   235. 
STANBEEY,  Henry,  attorney-general    458 
Stanford.    Josiah,    128,    STANFORD. 
STANP'ORD,     Leland,     railroad     president 

and  senator,    128. 
STANFORD,   Thomas  W.,  merchant,   129. 
STARIN.    John  H.,    shipping  merchant,   19 
STARK,  Joshua,  lawyer.  138. 
STANTON,    Edwin    McM.,    statesman,   83 
STANTON,   Henry  B.,  orator  and  journal- 
ist, 331. 
Steam  engine,  improvements  in,  525,  REY- 
NOLDS. 
Steamship,  first  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  237 

SCARBROUGH. 
STEARNS.    Ezra    S.,   historian,   480. 
STEINWAY,     C.     F.     Theodore,    manufac- 
turer,  513. 
STEINWAY,      Henry      E.,      manufacturer, 

513. 
STEINWAY,    William,    manufacturer,    614. 
Steinway   &    Sons,   pianos,    513-614. 
STETSON,   Thomas  D.,   editor  and  patent 

lawyer,   248. 
STEVENS.   John   L.,   journalist  and  diplo- 
mat,  172. 
STEVENSON,  Adlai  E.,  statesman,  487 
STEWART,    Alvan,    reformer,   331 
STEWART.    Philo    P.,    missionary,    460. 
STEWART.    William    A.,    jurist,    38. 
STILL.    William,    philanthropist,    313. 
STOCKTON.    Richard,    jurist   and   senator, 

7. 
STODDERT,    Benjamin,    statesman,    5. 
Stoddert.   James,    soldier,    5,    STODDERT 
STONE,    Lucy,    reformer,    316. 
STONE.  Thomas  T..   clergyman,  215. 
STORRS.  Charles  B.,  clergyman,  326. 
STORY',    Joseph,    jurist,    468. 
STRAUCH.  Peter  D.,  manufacturer,  36. 
STRAUSS,    Juliet   V.,    essayist,    504. 
STREETT,     David,     physician     and     edu- 
cator,  187. 
STRICKLER.    Givens   B..   clergyman,   350, 
STRINGHAM,   Silas   H.,  naval  officer,   101. 
STUART.  Henry  Eobson,  actor.    See  ROB- 
SON.    Stuart. 
SUTRO,    Otto,    merchant.    169. 
Swartcourt.   Samuel,  of  Texas,  192.  OCHIL- 
TREE. 
SWINBURNE.   Ralph    E.,    physician,    506. 
SWISSHELM.   Jane   G..    reformer,   316. 


Tai-Ping    rebellion.    China.    55-56.    WARD. 

Tall  Sycamore  of  the  Wabash,  sobriquet, 
359.   VOOEHEES. 

Talvi,  nom-de-plume,  242,  MRS.  E.  ROBIN- 
SON. 

TAPPAN,    Arthur,    reformer,    320. 

TAPPAN,   John,  merchant,   321. 

TAPPAN,  Lewis,  merchant  and  philan- 
throi)ist,    321. 

TAYLOR.    Charles    H.,    journalist.    192. 

TAYLOR.  Charlotte  de  Bernier,  entomol- 
ogist  and    author,    164. 

TAYLOR.    John,    soldier,    236. 

TAYLOR.    William   M.,    clergyman,    189. 

TAZEWELL.    Henry,    senator.    216. 

TELLIER,    Remigius,   educator,   266. 

TEN   EYCK.   John   C.   senator.  96. 

TENNEY.    Asa    W.,    lawyer,    334. 

Terhune.    Edward    Payson.    wife  of,   122. 

TERHUNE.    Mary    V.    Hawes.   author.    122. 

THACHER.    George,    congressman.    197. 

THACHER.    John    B.,    manufacturer,    606. 

THEBAUD,    Augustus,   educator.   266. 

THOMAS.   David   W..   merchant,   399. 

THOMAS.   George.    279. 

THOMAS.    Theodore,    musician,    139. 

THOMAS.   Thomas,   educator.   124. 

THOMAS,   William   W.,  diplomat,   132. 

THOMPSON.    Edwin,    reformer,    327. 

THOMPSON.   John   W..    clergyman,   498. 

THOMSON,  Charles,  patriot  and  author, 
131. 

THOREAU.    Henry   D..   author,   300. 


INDEX. 


TIFFANY,   Charles   L.,  jeweler.   57 

TIFFANY.  Charles  L.  &  Co.,  57,  TIF- 
FANY. 

TILESTON,    Thomas,    banker.    504 

TILGHMAN.    Edward,    lawyer,    390 

TILLINGHAST,    Thomas,    jurist.    126. 

limes-Herald,    ChicaKo,    56,    SCOTT. 

TINKER.  Charles  A.,  electrician,  144, 

TODD,  Edward,  manufacturer,  243 

TODD,    Thomas,    jurist,    467. 

rORRENCE,    Joseph    T..    soldier.    523. 

TORREY,    Joseph,    educator,    42. 

rOWNSEND.    Amos,    business   man,    436. 

TRACY',  Uriah,   senator,   34. 

TREGELLAS.   Samuel  R..   merchant,   216. 

Trent  Affair,  79,  SEWARD  :  93,  MASON. 
SLIDELL  ;    105.    WILKES. 

TRIMBLE.    Robert,    jurist.    469. 

TRUXTUN.    Thomas,    naval   officer,   431. 

TURNER.  Henry  McN.,  A.  M.  E.  bishop, 
206. 

TWIGGS,   Hansford  D,  D.,  lawyer,  243. 

TY'LER.    Comfort,    soldier,    449, 

rVNG,   Stephen   H,,   clerffyman,   187. 

TYNG.  Stephen  H.,  2d.  clergyman  and 
author,   188. 


U. 

Union   Pacific   Railroad.   199,   AMES. 

LI.  S.  Pharmacoiioeia,  establishment  of, 
194-195,     SPALDING. 

University  of  Vermont,  library  of  Scandi- 
navian  literature   in,    381,    MARSH. 

UPJOHN.  Richard,  architect,   182, 

UPJOHN,   Richard   M.,   architect,    245. 

USHER.   John  Palmer,   statesman,   88, 


Vaccination,  early  practice  of,  194, 
SPALDING. 

VALK,    Francis,   physician,   197. 

VAN  ALLEN,  Garret  A.,  insurance  co. 
president,    131. 

VANCE.    Zebulon   B.,   senator,    384. 

VAN  CORTLANDT,  Philip,  congressman 
and   soldier,    479. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Jan  B.,  founder  of  fam- 
ily in  America,  483,  VAN  RENSSE- 
LAER. 

VAN  RENSSELAER,  Jeremias,  patroon, 
483. 

Van  Rensselaer.  Kiliaen,  colonizer.  483, 
VAN    RENSSELAER. 

VAN  RENSSELAER,  Killian  K.,  congress- 
man,  51. 

VAN  RENSSELAER.  Maunsell.  clergy- 
man,  51. 

VAN  RENSSELAER,  Stephen,  (b.  1764), 
patroon.    397. 

VAN  RENSSELAER.  Stephen,  (b.  1789). 
patroon,    483. 

VEDDER.    Commodore    P.,    senator,    508. 

Venezuela,  claims  against,  settled,  271, 
BUCHANAN. 

Vei-mont.   University  of.   presidents   of,   39- 

VERNON,  Leroy  M.,  clergyman  and  edu- 
cator,   413. 

VEST,  George  G.,  senator,  297. 

Vickshurg.  Miss.,  capture  of,  98,  PORTER. 
D.D.  J        ... 

VIELE,    Egbert    L..    engineer    and    soldier, 

19,5. 


Viele,    John    L.,    lawyer,    195,    VIELE. 
VILAS.    William    F.,    statesman,    409. 
VINING,  John,  senator,  6. 
VIRGIL.  Ebenezer  H.,  founder  of  National 

Express    Co..    398. 
VOORHEES,    Daniel   W.,    senator,    369. 


W. 

WADDEL,    James,    clergyman,    259. 
WADE,   Benjamin   F.,   senator,   94. 
WADE,   Mary   V.,   heroine,    167. 
WADLEY.   David    R.,    manufr.,    399. 
WADSWORTH,     Peleg,     member     of     con- 
gress and   soldier,   191. 
WAIT,  Phebe  J.  B..  physician,  451. 
WAIT,    William    B.,    educator,    451, 
WALLACE,   Campbell,   R.  R.   commissioner, 

35. 
WALSH,    Patrick,    journalist    and    senator, 

50. 
WARD.    Frederick   T..   soldier,   55. 
WARD,    John    Q.    A.,    sculptor,    364. 
WARNER,    Charles    Dudley,    author,    116. 
WARNER,   Horatio  G.,   regent,   433. 
WARNER,   William  R..   chemist,   167. 
WASHBURN,    John    H.,    insurance    pres., 

262. 
WASHINGTON,    Bushrod,    jurist,    231. 
WASHINGTON,    William,    soldier,    492. 
Washington.    D.     C,    improvement    in    the 

public    school    system    of,    247,    GALLIN- 

GER. 
WATSON,   James,   senator,   347. 
WAYNE.    James    M.,    jurist,    176. 
WEBB,    William    B.,    lawyer,    230. 
WEBB,    William    H..    shipbuilder,    263. 
WEBSTER.   Noah,   lexicographer,  394. 
WEED,    Smith   M.,   lawyer,    52. 
WEEKS,    Bartow    S.,    jurist,    486. 
WEEKS.   Henry   A.,   physician   and   soldier, 

486. 
WEIL.    Benjamin    M.,    financier,    486. 
WELD,    Theodore    D.,    reformer,    318  ;    wife 

of.   326.    GRIMKE. 
WELLES.    Gideon,   statesman,   86. 
WELLS.   William   H..   senator,   9. 
WERNER,    Paul    E.,    manufacturer,    251. 
Werner    Printing    and    Lithographing    Co., 

Akron,    O..    251,    WERNER. 
Western  Reserve  University.  Industrial  and 

Agricultural    school    founded,    524,    BAR- 
BER. 
WESTLAKE.    William,    inventor,    416. 
WHARTON,   Thomas,    Jr.,    280. 
WHEELER,    John,    university    pres.,    41. 
WHIPPLE,    Abraham,   naval  officer,   16. 
Whiskey  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania,  283, 

MIFFLIN. 
Vi'HITE.    John    Stuart,    educator.    335. 
WHITE,    Nathaniel,    capitalist,    28. 
WHITE.    William    J.,    manufacturer,    449. 
White    Mountains,    forest    reserves    in,    247, 

GALLINGER. 
Whitman-Barnes    Manufacturing    Co.,    207, 

CONGER. 
WHITNEY,   Adeline  D.  T.,  author,  29. 
WHITNEY,    Mvron    W.,   singer,    143. 
Whitney,   Theodore  T.,   29,   WHITNEY. 
WHITNEY'.    William    C,    financier,    407. 
WHITNEY',    William    D..    philologist.    340. 
WHITWORTH.  George  F.,  clergyman   and 

educator,    126. 


WICKES,    Lambert,    naval    officer,     18. 

WICKHAM,    Charles   P.,   congressman,    139. 

WIETING,    John   M..   physician,   417. 

WILDE,    Samuel,    merchant,    212. 

WILKES.    Charles,    naval    officer,    105. 

WILKINSON,    John,    merchant,    203, 

WILLEY,    Stansbury    J.,    merchant,    629. 

William    Penn,    pseudonym,    344,    EVARTS. 

WILLIAMS,    Chauncey   P.,    financier,    135. 

WILLIAMS,    Robert,    congressman,    155. 

WILLIAMSON.    Hugh,    statesman,    492. 

WILLISTON,    Payson,    clergyman,    520. 

W'lLLITS,    Edwin,    congressman,    259. 

Wilmot   Proviso,    76.    HAMLIN. 

WILSON.   Bird,   theologian,   207. 

WILSON.    Francis,    actor   and   author,    134. 

WILSON,  James  H.,  soldier,  engineer  and 
author,   206. 

WILSON,    Samuel    B.,    educator.    25. 

WINANS.    Edwin    B.,   governor.   452. 

WINN.   Thomas   E.,   congressman,    619. 

WINSHIP,    Albert    E,,    editor.    119. 

WINSLOW,   John   A.,  naval  officer,   102. 

WINTERS,    Joseph    E..    physician,    601. 

WITHERS,    Frederick   C„    architect,    165. 

WOLF.    George,    governor,    286. 

WOLFE.  Charles  S..  lawyer  and  politician, 
166. 

WOLLE.    Sylvester,    educator,    163. 

Woman's  rights,  advocate  of,  62,  LOCK- 
WOOD. 

Woman  suffrage,  62,  LOCKWOOD  :  244, 
GAGE:  310,  MOTT:  316.  PHILLIPS: 
317.    STONE:    325,    GRIMKE. 

WOOD,    Daniel    P..    lawyer,    248. 

WOOD,    Jam2s,    educator,    124. 

WOODBURY',    Isaac    B.,    composer,    121. 

WOODBURY'.    Levi,    jurist,    471. 

WOODS.    William    B.,    jurist,    476. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Dodge  Park  founded  in, 
620,    DODGE. 

WRIGHT.    Elizur.    reformer,    317. 

WRIGHT.    Fanny,    reformer,    319. 

WRIGHT.    Henry   C.    reformer,   332. 

WRIGHT,  Robert  Jefferson,  merchant,  191. 

WYMAN.    Jeffries,    anatomist,    254. 

WY'NNS.    Thomas,    congressman.    177. 


Yale  College,  scientific  school  organized  in. 
386.    SILLIMAN,    Jr. 

Y'OUMANS,  Edward  L.,  scientist  and  edi- 
tor,  466. 

Y'OUMANS.   William   J.,   editor,   466. 

YOUNG,    Alfred,    clergyman,    256. 

YOUNG,    Andrew   H.,   educator,   397, 

YOUNG,  Edward,   poet,   623. 

YOUNG,    Edward   F.   C,   banker,   118. 

YOUNG,  John  Russell,  journalist  and  dip- 
lomat,  214, 

YOUNG,   Pierce  M.   B..  congressman,   382. 

Youth's  Companion.  111.   BUTTERWORTH. 


Z. 


ZADKIN,   Daniel,   colonist,    58. 

ZAVALA.    Lorenzo   de.   Texan  patriot.   248. 

ZEISBERGER,    David,    missionary.    250. 

••Zigzag"  story  book.  111,  BUTTER- 
WORTH. 

ZINZENDORF,  Nicholas  Lewis,  von,  Mo- 
ravian   bishop,    170, 


